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ADVERTISEMENT. 


With  this,  the  Second  Edition  of  these  Specimens,  their  original  Editor  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  being  prevented  by 'other  engagements  from  resuming  the 
task  of  revising  them.  Various  inaccuracies  of  the  former  edition  have  been 
removed  in  this, — some  silently,  for  it  had  been  burdening  the  book  with  use- 
less matter  to  have  retained  them  in  the  text,  and  pointed  them  out  in  a  note, 
— ^while  others,  that  entangled  a  thought  or  gave  weight  to  it,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand,  but  not  without  notes  to  stop  the  perpetuity  of  the  error. 
With  many  of  the  now-discovered  inaccuracies  of  the  work  in  dates  and  mere 
minutiae,  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  properly  chargeable:  some  may  be  laid  to  the 
excursive  nature  of  his  task ;  others  to  the  imperfect  information  of  those 
days  compared  with  ours,  for  we  cannot  have  lived  two-and-twenty  years 
without'  important  additions  to  our  literary  facts. 

Mr.  Gampbeirs  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  these  Specimens  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  of  his  Critical  Disquisitions  the  best  eulogy  is  in  the  fact 
that  no  work  of  any  importance  on  our  literary  history  has  been  written  since 
they  were  published,  without  commendatory  references  to  them;  in  particular, 
that  they  have  been  corrected  and  appealed  to  by  Lord  Byron,  applaudingly 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  frequently  cited  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


PART  L 


The  inflaence  of  the  Norman  conquest 
upon  the  language  of  England  was  like  that 
of  a  great  inundation,  which  at  first  buries 
the  face  of  the  landscape  under  its  waters, 
but  which  at  last  subsiding,  leaves  behind  it 
the  elements  of  new  beauty  and  fertility. 
Its  first  effect  was  to  degrade  ike  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inferior 
orders;  and  by  the  transference  of  estates, 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  civil  dignities,  to 
Norman  possessors,  to  give  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  had  begun  to  prevail  at  court 
from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a 
more  complete  predominance  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  The  native  gentry 
of  England  were  either  driven  into  exile,  or 
depressed  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  their 
conqueror,  which  habituated  them  to  speak 
his  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Normans  the  first  germs  of 
romantic  poetry ;  and  our  language  was  ulti- 
mately indebted  to  them  for  a  wealth  and 
compass  of  expression  which  it  probably 
would  not  have  otherwise  possessed. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  however,  was  not  lost, 
though  it  was  superseded  by  French,  and 
disappeared  as  the  language  of  superior  life 
and  of  public  business.  It  is  found  written 
in  prose,  at  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  nearly 

*  As  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relatet  Um  death  of  Stephen, 
It  most  haye  been  written  after  that  erent  Ellis,  Earfy 
Mng.  B)d$,  yoI.  L  p.  60,  and  toI.  ill.  p.  401,  Id.  1801. 

What  U  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronide  is  eon- 
tinned  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  in  1154,  and  in  the  same 
langaage,  though  with  some  loss  of  its  pnrity.  Besides 
the  neglect  of  scTeral  grammatical  rules,  French  words 
now  and  then  obtrude  themselTos,  but  not  rery  frequently, 
hi  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle^— Hallam,  LU.  HUt. 
TOL  L  p.  6».— C. 

t  Intnditaion  to  JchnwiCt  DictUmary,  Nor  can  it  be 
expected,  from  the  nature  of  things  gradually  changing^ 
that  any  time  can  be  asdgned  when  Saxon  may  be  said 
to  eease,  and  the  English  to  oommenoe  ....  Total  and 
■odden  transfbrmations  of  a  language  seldom  happen. 
A 


a  century  after  the  Conquest;  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  thus  exhibite  it,*  contains 
even  a  fragment  of  verse,  professed  to  have 
been  composed  by  an  individual  who  had 
seen  William  the  Conqueror.  To  fix  upon 
any  precise  time  when  the  national  speech 
can  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  Saxon,  and 
begun  to  be  English,  is  pronounced  by  Dr;. 
Johnson  to  be  impossible.!  It  is  undoubt- 
edly difficult,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  grsr 
dually  progressive  nature  of  language,  as 
well  as  fr^m  the  doubt,  with  regard  to  dates^ 
which  hangs  over  the  small  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  early  tongue  which  we  possess. 
Mr.  Ellis  fixes  upon  a  period  of  about  forty 
years,  preceding  the  accession  ^  Henry  III.^ 
from  1180  to  1216,  during  whi<^  he  oonceive» 
modem  English  to  have  been  formed,  t  The 
opinions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  are  always  de- 
livered with  candour,  and  abnost  alway» 
founded  on  intelligent  views,  are  not  to  be 
lightly  treated;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  ap- 
pear to  be  either  captious  or  inconsiderate  in 
disputing  them.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 
he  rather  arbitrarily  defines  the  number  of^ 
years  which  he  supposes  to  have  elapsed  in 
the  formation  of  our  language,  when  he  as- 
signs forty  years  for  that  formation.  He  af- 
terwards speaks  of  the  vulgar  English  having 


About  the  year  1150,  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a  fimn  ha 
which  the  b^inning  of  the  present  English  may  be  plainly 
discovered :  tliis  change  seems  not  to  haye  been  the  effect 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  for  yery  ftw  French  words  ar» 
found  to  hare  been  introduced  in  the  ilrst  hundred  years 
after  it;  the  language  must  therefore  hare  been  altered 
by  causes  like  those  which,  notwithstanding  the  care  of 
writers  and  societies  instituted  to  obyiate  them,  are  even 
now  daily  making  innoyations  in  every  liybug  language. 

JOBHBONi— 0. 

{ It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Bills  to  glto  his  date  correctly, 
1185.  "  We  may  fUrly  faifer,''  Mr.  Sllis  writes,  « that  the 
Saxon  language  and  literature  began  to  be  ndxed  with 
the  Norman  about  1185 ;  and  that  in  1216  the*  ehange  maj 
be  oonildeied  as  complete.''— 0. 
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suddenly  superseded  the  pure  and  legitimate 
Sazon.^  Now,  if  the  supposed  period  could 
be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  thirty 
or  forty  years,  one  might  waive  the  question 
whether  a  transmutation  occupying  so  much 
time  could,  with  propriety  or  otherwise,  be 
called  a  sudden  one;  but  when  we  find  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  fixing  its 
boundaries  even  to  fifty  years,  the  idea  of  a 
sudden  transition  in  the  language  becomes 
inadmissible. 

The  mixture  of  our  literature  and  language 
with  the  Norman,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  En^sh,  commenced,  according 
to  Mr.  EUis,  in  1180  [5].  At  that  period,  he 
calculates  that  Layamon,  the  first  translator 
from  French  into  the  native  tongue,  finished 
his  version  of  Waoe's  *'  Brut.''  This  tran»- 
lation,  however,  he  pronounces  to  be  still  un- 
mixed, though  barbarous  Saxon.t  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
sudden  and  distinct  formation  of  English  can 
be  sud  to  have  commenced  with  unmixed 
Saxon;  but  Mr.  EUis,  possibly,  meant  the 
period  of  Layamon's  work  to  be  the  date 
^Jier,  and  not  <U  which  the  change  may  be 
understood  to  have  begun.  Yet,  while  he 
pronounces  Layamon's  language  unmixed 
Saxon,  he  considers  it  to  be  such  a  sort  of 


•  "The  mort  striking  p«6al]arltj,>*  njn  Mr.  Blllji,  "In 
Itae  Mtobllshuent  of  oiur  Tulgar  EngUsh  la,  that  it  leeais 
to  hare  rezy  suddenly  superseded  the  pnre  and  legitimats 
Saxon,  from  wlkioh  its  elements  vere  principally  derired* 
instead  of  becoming  its  suooessor,  as  generally  has  heen 
supposed,  by  a  slow  and  Imperceptible  prooess.**  ijpeei' 
mtntt^Bculg  BHffUah  I^idry,roLiiLp.40L   QmeUuion. 

t  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  78)  says,  **verjf  barbarons  Saxon."  «  So 
little,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Reyiew  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
J^peetmeiu,  "were  the  Saxon  and  Norman  languages  oal- 
ealated  to  amalgamate,  that  though  Layamon  wrote  hi 
the  reign  of  Henry  EL,  his  language  is  almost  pnre 
Saxon;  and  hence  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  mixed  lan- 
guage now  called  Bngiiah  at  all  existed,  it  was  deemed  as 
yet  unfit  fixr  composition,  and  only  used  as  a  ptebald  Jar> 
gon  for  carrying  on  the  indispensaUe  intercourse  betwixt 
ihe  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans.  In  prooess  ot  time^ 
^owerer,  the  dialect  so  much  despised  made  its  way  into 
the  serrioe  of  the  poets^  and  seems  to  haye  superseded  the 
use  of  the  Saxon,  although  the  Trench,  being  the  court 
language,  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  till  a  later 
-period.**    Jfiic  iV.  IKwfcii  vol.  XTiL  p.  &— 0. 

X  It  seems  reasonable  to  inlSar  that  Layamon's  work 
'was  composed  at  or  very  near  the  period  when  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one 
nation,  and  to  adopt  a  common  language.  Sltti,  toI.  L 
p.  76.— C 

I  If  Layamon's  work  was  finished  In  1180  [11861  ^^ 
yerses  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  death  of  William 
ttie  Oonqneror,  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  had  seen 


Saxon  as  required  but  the  substitution  of  a 
few  French  for  Saxon  words  to  become  Eng- 
lish.! Nothing  more,  in  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion, 
was  necessary  to  change  the  old  into  the  new 
native  tongue,  and  to  produce  an  exact  re- 
semblance between  the  Saxon  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  English  of  the  thirteenth; 
early  in  which  century,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  new  language  was  fully  formed,  or,  as  he 
afterwards  more  cautiously  expresses  him- 
self, was  "in  Us  far  advanced  state,"  The 
reader  wiU  please  to  recollect,  that  the  two 
main  circumstances  in  the  change  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  EngUsh,  are  the  adoption  of 
French  words,  and  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
flections of  the  Saxon  noun  and  verb.  Now, 
if  Layamon's  style  exhibits  a  language  need- 
ing only  a  few  French  words  to  be  convert- 
ible into  English,  the  Anglo^axon  must  have 
made  some  progress,  before  Layamon's  time, 
to  an  English  form.  Whether  that  progress 
was  made  rapidly,  or  suddenly,  we  have  not 
suflicient  specimens  of  the  language,  anterior 
to  Layamon,  to  determine.  But  that  the 
diange  was  not  sudden  but  gradual,  I  con- 
ceive, is  much  more  probably  to  be  presumed.} 
Layamon,  however,  whether  we  call  him 
Saxon  or  English,  certainly  exhibits  a  dawn 
of  English.  And  when  did  this  dawn  appear  ? 


that  monatch,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of 
tlM  language  immediately  anterior  to  Laysmon.    But 
St  CkMlric  Is  said  to  have  died  in  1170^  and  the  verses 
ascribed  to  him  might  haye  been  written  at  a  time  nearly 
preceding  Layamon*s  work.    Of  St  Godrio's  yerses  a  yery 
ftw  may  be  compared  with  a  fow  of  Layamon's. 
St.  oonua 
SalBt6  Marie  Christie's  bur  I 
Maiden's  denhud,  Modere's  fiur  I 
Dillie  mine  sinnen,  rlx  in  mine  mod, 
Bring  me  to  winne  with  self6  God. 
MEn^ttih.    Safait  Mary,  Christfs  bower—Maiden's  pu- 
rity,  Motheriiood*s  fiowex^Destroy  my  sin,  reign  in  my 
mood  or  mind— Bring  me  to  dwell  with  the  yery  God. 

LATAMOH. 

And  Of  slle  than  ft>lke 

The  wuneden  ther  on  folde^ 

Wes  thisses  londes  Iblk 

Leodene  hendest  itald ; 

And  alswa  the  wimmen 

Wnnllehe  on  heowen. 
M^ngtttk.    And  of  aU  the  fidk  that  dwelt  on  earth  was 
this  land's  ft>lk  the  handsomest,  (people  told ;)  and  also 
the  women  handsome  of  hue. 

Here  are  four  lines  of  St  Oodrie^  in  ill  probability ' 
earlier  than  Laysmon's;  and  yet  does  the  English  reader 
find  Layunon  at  all  more  intelligible,  or  does  he  seem  to 
make  any  thing  like  a  sudden  transition  to  English,  iS 
the  poetical  succeseor  of  St  Godxlor 
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Mr.  Ellis  oomputos  thai  it  was  in  1180  [5], 
placing  it  thus  late,  because  Waoe  took  a 
great  many  years  to  translate  his  "  Brat" 
£rom  GeoSrej  of  Monmouth;  and  because 
Lajamon,  who  transUited  that  **  Brut,"  was 
probably  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  the 
task.*  But  this  is  attemptiog  to  be  precise 
in  dates,  where  there  is  no  ground  for  pre- 
cision. It  is  quite  as  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  English  translator  filched  his  work  in 
ten  as  in  twenty  years;  so  that  the  change 
from'  Saxon  to  English  would  commence  in 
1265  [1165  r],  and  thus  the  forty  years'  ex- 
odus of  our  language,  supposing  it  bounded 
to  1216,  would  extend  to  half  a  century.  So 
difficult  is  it  to  fix  any  definite  period  for  the 
oommencing  formation  of  English.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  of  a  child  being  bom  at  an  ax- 
press  time ;  but  the  birth-epochs  of  languages 
are  not  to  be  registered  with  the  same  pre- 
oisicA  and  facility  .f  Again,  as  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Ellis's  period:  it  is  inferred  by  him, 
that  the  f  (Hmation  of  the  language  was  either 
completed  or  fiur  advanced  in  1216,  from  the 
fiioility  of  rhyming  displayed  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester,^  and  in  pieces  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  perhaps 
to  an  earlier  date.  I  own  that,  to  me,  this 
theorizing  by  conjecture  seems  like  stepping 
in  quicksand.  Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote 
in  1280;!  axtd  surely  his  rhyming  with  fiir 
cility  ihm,  does  not  prove  the  English  lan- 
guage to  have  been  fully  formed  in  1216. 


•  WaM  flnUMd  hto  tnn^latton  In  llftft,  •fler,  Mr.  Bllii 
nippoiea,  thirty  yean*  Uboar :  Layamon,  he  aHWinMw^  was 
the  same  period,  finishing  it  in  1185;  **  perhaps,"  he  says, 
«the  earliest  date  that  ean  be  asslgiied  to  It"  ^weteMfW 
qfXatfl9  EngUih  FMbrf,  toL  i.  pp.  76, 70. 

"Layamon's  age,"  laya  Mr.  Hallan,  "is  VMertaJn;  it 
must  hare  been  after  1166,  when  the  original  poem  was 
completed,  and  can  hardly  be  placed  below  1200.  His 
language  is  aoeoimted  ntber  Anglo-Saxon  than  EngUah.** 
Z«.fiViCTol.Lp.69.-CI. 

t  Nothii^;  can  be  more  dilBcnlt,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
line,  than  to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  BngUdi 
language.  When  we  compare  the  earliest  Engllah  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth, 
it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it  shoold  paas  for  a  aep*- 
rate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or  slmpUflBatlon 
of  the  former.  We  mnat  eonlbnn,  however,  to  nsaga^and 
aay  that  the  Angio^aaon  waa  oonTerted  into  XngUab~- 
Ist,  by  contracting  or  otherwise  modiiying  the  pronun- 
ciation and  orthography  of  words;  9dly,  by  omitting 
uany  Infleetions^  eapeelaUy  of  the  nonna,  and  conse- 
quently making  more  use  of  artUea  and  anxiUarles; 
Sdly,  by  the  introdoctlon  of  Vkeneh  deriratiTea ;  4thly,  1^ 
nabDg  leas  InTcnkm  and  ellipais,  espeoially  In  poetry.  Of 
these,  the  second  alone  I  think  can  be  oonridarsd  ma  aof- 
fident  to  describe  anew  flxrm  of  language ;  and  this  waa 
bronght  about  ao  gradually,  that  we  are  notielieved  from 
much  of  our  difllculty— whether  aomecomposftiona  shall 


But  we  have  pieces,  it  seems,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  give  any  support  to 
Mr.  Ellis's  theory,  such  pieces  must  be 
proved  to  have  been  produced  very  early  in 
tiie  thirteenth  century.  Their  coming  to- 
wards the  middle  of  i^  and  showing  facility 
of  rhyming  at  that  late  date,  will  prove  little 
or  nothing. 

But  of  these  poetical  fragments  supposed 
to  commence  either  with  or  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  our  antiquaries  afford  us 
dates  which,  though  often  confidently  pro- 
nounced, are  really  only  c<HijecturaI;  and  in 
fixing  those  conjectural  dates,  they  are  by 
no  means  agreed.  Warton  speaks  of  this  and 
that  article  being  certainly  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.;  but  he  takes  no 
pains  to  authenticate  what  he  affirms.  He 
pronounces  the  love-song,  "  Blow,  northern 
wind,  blow,  blow,  blow  T'  to  be  as  old  as  the 
year  1200.||  Mr.  Ellis  puts  it  off  only  to 
about  half  a  century  later.  Hickes  places 
the  "  Land  of  Cokayne"  just  after  the  Con- 
quest. Mr.  Warton  would  place  it  before 
the  Conquest,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the 
appearance  of  a  few  Norman  words,  and  by 
the  learned  authority  of  Ilickes.lf  Layamon 
would  thus  be  superseded,  as  quite  a  modern. 
The  truth  is,  respecting  the  "Land  of  Co- 
kayne,''  that  we  are  left  in  total  astonishment 
at  the  circumstance  of  men,  so  well  informed 
as  Hickes  and  Warton,  placing  it  either  be- 


paas  for  the  lateat  <rfbpring  of  the  mother,  or  the  earliost 
fruits  of  the  daughter's  fi^rtUity.  It  is  a  proof  of  this  dit- 
ficulty,  that  the  best  masters  of  our  ancient  language 
haTe  lately  Introduced  the  word  Semi-Saxon,  which  in  to 
ooTcr  every  thing  from  1160  to  1260^-HAUAJf,  JJL  BUi, 
Tol.  L  p.  67.— <5. 

X  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  Is  placed  by  the  critics  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  seems  to  have  used  a  kind  of  io- 
tennediate  dletloo,  neither  Baxon  nor  Sngliab:  in  his 
work,  therefore^  we  see  the  transition  exhibited.  Johh- 
80K.— C. 

{  As  Robert  of  Ohmceetar  alludes  to  the  canoniaatiott 
of  St.  Louis  In  1»7,  it  is  obvlona,  howerar  mneh  he  wrote 
before^  he  waa  writing  after  that  CTcnt  ateSbr  F,  Mad- 
den't  Havelok,  p.  lUL-<3. 

I  Warton  aays^  "  before  or  about,**  which  Is  lax  enough. 
iVtfes's  fflw«m,toLi.p.88.    Xd.  18M^-a 

T  It  la  not  of  the  ^'Land  of  Ookayne**  that  Warton 
aaya  this,  but  of  a  religious  or  moral  ode,  consisting  pf 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  stansaa.  Priest  Warton, 
TOLL  p.  7.  Of  the 'UndofCokayne*  hehassaldthat 
it  is  a  satire^  which  clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adul- 
terated by  the  Norman,  and  waa  eTidently  written  soon 
after  the  Oonqneat,  at  least  soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
n.,  p.  9.  Mr.  Price  (p.  7)  follows  Mr.  GampbeU  in  the  age 
he  would  attach  to  the  verae  quoted  in  tlie  first  section 
of  Warton,  which  is,  he  says,  Taxy  arbitrary  and  uncer 
tain.-€. 
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fore  or  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  as 
its  language  is  comparatively  modern.  It 
contains  tillusions  to  pinnacles  in  buildings, 
which  were  not  introduced  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.*  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  so  rash  as  to 
place  that  production,  which  Hickes  and 
Warton  removed  to  near  the  Conquest,  ear- 
lier than  the  thirteenth  century;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  placed  even  late  in  that 
century.  In  short,  where  shall  we  fix  upon 
the  first  poem  that  is  decidedly  English? 
and  how  shall  we  ascertain  its  date  to  a 
certainty  within  any  moderate  number  of 
years?  Instead  of  supposing  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  English  to  commence  at 
1180  [1185?],  and  to  end  at  1216,  we  might, 
without  violence  to  any  known  fact,  extend 
it  back  to  several  years  earlier,  and  bring  it 
down  to  a  great  many  years  later.  In  the 
^r  idea  of  English  we  surely,  in  general, 
understand  a  considerable  mixture  of  French 
words.f  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
done  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  regard  to 
that  change  from  Saxon  to  English  which 
consists  in  the  extinction  of  Saxon  gram- 
matical inflections,  it  is  plain  that  the  other 
characteristic  of  English,  viz.  its  Gallicism, 
was  only  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  English  language  could  not  be 
said  to  be  saturated  with  French,  till  the 
days  of  Chaucer;  t.  e,  it  did  not,  till  his 
time,  receive  all  the  French  words  which  it 
was  capable  of  retaining.  Mr.  Ellis  never- 
theless tells  us  that  the  vulgar  English,  not 
gradually,  but  suddenly,  superseded  the  le- 
gitimate Saxon.  When  this  sudden  succes- 
sion precisely  began,  it  seems  to  be  as 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  when  it  ended.  The 
sudden  transition,  by  Mr.  Ellis's  own  theory, 
occupied  about  forty  years ;  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, that  term  might  be  lengthened, 
with  respect  to  its  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance, to  fourscore  years  at  least. 

The  Saxon  language,  we  are  told,  had 
ceased  to  be  poetically  cultivated  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  Conquest.  This  might 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  lofty  efforts  of 
composition;  but  Ingulphus,  the  secretary 
o#  William  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  English,  in  praise  of 
their  heroes,  which  were  sung  about  the 

*  So  says  Gray  to  Mamn,  (Wtrkt  bj  Mltford,  toI.  iU. 
p.  805) ;  but  this  is  endearoiiring  to  settle  a  point  by  a 
qnestlonable  date— one  xmoertalnty  by  anotber. — C. 

f  In  comparing  Robert  of  Gloueenter  with  Layamon, 
a  OfttiTe  of  the  same  county,  and  a  writer  on  the  same 


streets;  and  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  continues  to  make  mention 
of  them.t  The  pretensions  of  these  ballads 
to  the  name  of  poetry  we  are  unhappily, 
from  the  loss  of  them,  unable  to  estimate. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  na- 
tive minstrelsy,  though  it  probably  was 
never  altogether  extinct,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  No  human 
pursuit  is  more  sensible  than  poetry  to  na- 
tional pride  or  mortification;  and  a  race  of 
peasants, '  like  the  Saxons,  struggling  for 
bare  subsistence,  under  all  the  dependence, 
and  without  the  protection,  of  Uie  feudal 
system,  were  in  a  state  the  most  ungenial  to 
feelings  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  For  more 
than  one  century  aft«r  the  Conquest,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  Englishman  was  a  term  of 
contempt.  So  much  has  lime  altered  the 
associations  attached  to  a  name,  which  we 
should  now  employ  as  the  first  appeal  to  the 
pride  or  intrepidity  of  those  who  bear  it. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  Norman  and  na- 
tive races  began  to  coalesce,  and  their  pa- 
triotism and  political  interests  to  be  iden- 
tified. The  crown  and  aristocracy  having 
become,  during  their  struggles,  to  a  certain 
degree,  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  rivals  in  affording  them  protection, 
free  burghs  and  chartered  corporations  were 
increased,  and  commerce  and  social  inter- 
course began  to  quicken.  Mr.  Ellis  alludes 
to  an  Anglo-Norman  jargon  having  been 
spoken  in  commercial  intercourse,  from 
which  he  conceives  our  synonymes  to  have 
been  derived.  That  individuals,  imperfectly 
understanding  each  other,  might  accidental- 
ly speak  a  broken  jargon,  may  be  easily 
conceived;  but  that  such  a  lingua  Franca 
was  ever  the  distinct  dialect,  even  of  a  mer- 
cantile class,  Mr.  Ellis  proves  neither  by 
specimens  nor  historical  evidence.  The  sy- 
nonymes in  our  language  may  certainly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  entrance  of 
French  words,  without  supposing  an  inter- 
mediate jargon.  The  national  speech,  it  is 
true,  received  a  vast  influx  of  French  words ; 
but  it  received  them  by  degrees,  and  sub- 
dued them,  as  they  came  in,  to  its  own 
idioms  and  grammar. 
Yet,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  pronounce 

snl^eet,  it  wHl  appear  that  a  great  quantity  of  Frenob 
had  flowed  into  the  language  dnce  the  lots  of  Normandy. 
Hauam,  Lit  ma.  ToL  L  p.  61.— <3. 

X  William  of  Malmsbury  drew  mueh  of  his  Informix 
tioB  from  thoae  Saxon  ballads. 
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precisely  when  Saxon  can  be  said  to  have 
ceased  and  English  to  have  begun,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  national  speech  was  most  con- 
siderable at  those  epochs  which  tended  to 
restore  the  importance  of  the  people.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  sudden  transmutation  of 
Saxon  into  English  appears,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  be  distinctly  made  out.  At  the  same 
time»  some  public  events  might  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  progress  and  cultivation 
of  the  language.  Of  those  events,  the  esta- 
blishment of  municipal  governments,  and  of 
elective  magistrates  in  the  towns,  must  have 
been  very  important,  as  they  furnished  ma- 
terials and  incentives  for  daily  discussion 
and  popular  eloquence.  As  property  and 
security  increased  among  the  people,  we  may 
also  suppose  the  native  minstrelsy  to  have 
revived.  The  minstrels,  or  those  who  wrote 
for  them,  translated  or  imitated  Norman  ro- 
mances ;  and  in  so  doing,  enriched  the  lan- 
guage with  many  new  words,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  originals,  either  from 

*  vide  TjTwhiU'a  Pre&oe  to  the  Canterbory  Talei^ 
where  a  dtiitinct  aoooant  la  giren  of  the  grammatical 
diangos  exhibited  in  the  rise  and  progreas  of  Knglish. 

f  It  is  likely  that  the  Normaiu  would  hare  taught  ua 
the  use  of  rhyme  and  their  own  metres,  whether  these 
had  been  known  or  not  to  the  Ax^lo-Saxons  before  the 
Oonquest  But  respecting  Mr.  Tyrwhltt's  position,  that 
we  owe  all  our  forms  of  Tere^  and  the  use  of  rhyme^  en- 
tirely to  the  Normans,  I  trust  the  reader  will  pardon  me 
Ibr  introducing  a  mere  doubt  on  a  suttject  which  cannot 
bo  interesting  to  many.  With  respect  to  rhyme,  I  might 
lay  some  stress  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Turner,  who^  in 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxonis  >&7>  Oml  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  yendflcation  posMssed  occasional  rhyme;  but  as 
he  admits  that  rhyme  formed  no  part  of  Its  oonstitnent 
character,  fsr  fear  of  assuming  too  much,  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  have  no  extant  specimens  of  rhyme  in 
our  language  before  the  Conquest  One  stansa  of  a  bal- 
lad shall  indeed  be  mentioned,  as  an  exception  to  this^ 
which  may  be  admitted  or  njeeted,  at  the  reader's  plea- 
rare.  In  the  mean  time  let  It  be  recollected,  that  if  we 
hare  not  rhyme  in  the  Ternacular  Terse,  we  have  exam- 
ples of  it  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo^axon  churchmen — 
abundance  of  it  in  Bede's  and  Bonifaoe's  Latin  Teraea. 
We  meet  also,  in  the  same  writers,  with  lines  which  rfr> 
semble  modem  rerae  In  their  trochaic  and  iambie  strue- 
ture,  considering  that  structure  not  as  elassioal  but 
•eoentual  metres— Take,  ibr  example^  theae  veraea: 
**Quando  Chrlstua  Deua  neater 

Natus  est  ex  Vixgine— " 
which  go  precisely  in  the  same  cadence  with  such  modem 
trochaicsaa 

**  Would  you  hear  how  onoe  repining 

Great  Elisa  captire  lay.'* 
And  we  have  many  auch  lines  aa  theae : 
**  Ut  floreas  earn  domino 

In  aempitemo  aolio 

Qua  Martyrea  ii^ouneo,"  Aa 
wtakh  flow  axaotty  like  tha  Unaa  In  I/Allegxo: 


want  of  corresponding  terms  in  their  own 
vocabulary,  or  from  the  words  appearing  to 
be  more  agreeable.  Thus,  in  a  general  view, 
we  may  say  that,  amidst  the  early  growth 
of  her  commerce,  literature,  and  civilization, 
England  acquired  the  new  form  of  her  lan- 
guage, which  was  destined  to  carry  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  the  blessings  from  which 
it  sprung. 

In  the  formation  of  English  from  its  Saxon 
and  Norman  materials,  the  genius  of  the 
native  tongue  might  be  said  to  prevail,  as  it 
subdued  to  Saxon  grammar  and  construction 
the  numerous  French  words  which  found 
their  way  into  the  language.*  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  respect  to  our  poetry — ^in 
which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  Muse 
must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  preceptress 
of  our  own.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  even  said, 
and  his  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  nae  of 
rhyme,  and  for  all  the  forms  of  our  versifi- 
cation, entirely  to  the  Normans.f  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  our 

<*The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

#       e       e       •       e       • 

And  pomp^  and  frast^  and  reTelry, 
With  masque^  and  antique  pageantry." 

Those  Latin  Unea  vn,  In  ftust,  a  prototype  of  our  owa 
aight-fy liable  Iambic.  It  la  singular  that  rhyme  and  sofih 
metres  aa  the  above,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
hare  come  into  the  other  modem  languages  from  the 
Latin  rhymes  of  the  church,  should  not  have  found  their 
way  flrom  thence  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ternacular  Teraa. 
But  they  certainly  did  not,  we  shall  be  told ;  for  there  is 
no  ^pearanoe  of  them  in  the  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon 
verses  before  the  Oonquest.  Of  such  spedmens,  however, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any  thing  tike  a  ftiU  or 
regular  series.  On  the  contrary,  many  Saxon  W"fW^li^ 
which  have  been  alluded  to  by  Anglo-Norman  writers  aa 
of  considerable  antiquity,  have  been  lost  with  the  very 
namea  of  their  eompoaara.  Andfiromafow  artideaaaved 
in  such  a  wreck,  can  we  pronounce  oonfidentiy  on  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cargo?  The  following  solitary 
atansa,  however,  has  been  preaerved,  from  a  ballad  at* 
tcibated  to  Canute  the  Great. 

**  Merry  aongen  the  Muneches  blnnen  By, 
The  Cnut  Ching  rettther  by, 
Roweth  Gnites  noor  the  land, 
And  here  we  thes  Muniohea  sang." 

«  Merry  sang  the  Monks  In  Ely, 
When  Canute  King  was  sailing  by : 
Bow,  ye  knights,  near  the  land,  ' 

And  let  us  hear  theae  Monks'  aong." 

There  ia  something  very  like  rhyme  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
atanxa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Canute  heard  the  monka 
ainging  Latin  rhymes ;  and  I  have  some  s^pldon  that  ho 
finished  his  Saxon  ballad  in  rhyme  also.  Thomas  of  Ely, 
who  knew  the  whole  aong,  translates  his  specimen  of  it 
in  Latin  Unea,  which,  whether  by  aoddent  or  design, 
rhyme  to  each  other.  The  geniua  of  the  andent  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  Mr.  Turner  obaervei^  waa  obscure^  pezl- 
a2 
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forms  of  versification,  the  chief  employment 
of  our  earliest  versifiers  certainly  was  to 
transplant  the  fictions  of  the  Norman  school, 
and  to  naturalize  them  in  our  language. 

The  most  liheral  patronage  was  afforded 
to  Norman  minstrelsy  in  England  by  the 
first  kings  of  tlie  new  dynasty.  This  en- 
couragement, and  the  consequent  cultivation 
of  the  northern  dialect  of  French,  gave  it 
80  much  the  superiority  over  the  southern  or 
troubadour  dialect,  that  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  best 
informed  antiquaries,  received  from  England 
and  Normandy  the  first  of  its  works  which 
deserve  to  be  cited.  The  Norman  trouveurs, 
it  is  allowed,  were  more  eminent  narrative 
poet«  than  the  ProvenQal  troubadours.  No 
people  had  a  better  right  to  be  the  founders 
of  chivalrous  poetry  than  the  Normans. 
They  were  the  most  energetic  generation  of 
modem  men.  Their  leader,  by  the  conquest 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  conso- 
lidated the  feudal  system  upon  a  broader 
basis  than  it  ever  had  before  possessed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  century.  Chivalry 
rose  to  its  full  growth  as  an  institution,  by 
the  circumstance  of  martial  zeal  being  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  superstition. 
The  crusades,  though  they  certainly  did  not 
give  birth  to  jousts  and  tournaments,  must 
have  imparted  to  them  a  new  spirit  and  in- 
terest, as  the  preparatory  images  of  a  con- 
secrated warfare.  And  those  spectacles 
constituted  a  source  of  description  to  the 
romancers,  to  which  no.  exact  counterpart  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heroic  poetry  of  antiquity. 
But  the  growth  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  romantic  poetry  was  not  instantane- 
ous after  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  not  till 
'*  English  Richard  ploughed  the  deep,''  that 
the  crusaders  seem  to  have  found  a  place 
among  the  heroes  of  romance.  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  or  possibly  later, 
no  work  of  professed  fiction,  or  bearing  any 
semblance  to  epic  fable,  can  be  traced  in 
Norman  verse— nothing  but  songs,  satires, 
chronicles,  or  didactic  works,  to  all  of  which, 
however,  the  name  of  Romance,  derived  from 
the  Roman  descent  of  the  French  tongue, 


phrutlcal,  and  elliptical;  bnt,  aooordiog  to  that  writer's 
.  ooi^ecture,  a  new  and  humble,  but  perspiououa  atyle  of 
poetry  was  IntMdnoed  at  a  later  time,  in  the  shape  of  the 
^  fiarratire  ballad.  In  this  plainer  style  we  may  conoeiTe 
Che  possibility  of  rhyme  harlng  found  a  place ;  becauM 
the  Terse  would  stand  in  need  of  that  ornament  to  dia- 
tingnish  it  from  prose,  more  than  in  the  elliptical  and 
i&Terted  manner.    With  regard  to  our  anapiestto  me*- 


was  applied  in  the  early  and  wide  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  To  these  succeeded  the 
genuine  Metrical  Romance,  which,  though 
often  rhapsodical  and  desultory,  had  still  in- 
vention, ingenuity,  and  design,  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dry  and  dreary 
chronicle.  The  reign  of  French  metrical 
romance  may  be  chiefly  assigned  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  that  of  English  metrical 
romance,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth*  century. 
Those  ages  of  chivalrous  song  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  fraught  with  events  which,  while 
they  undermined  the  feudal  system,  gradu- 
ally prepared  the  way  for  the  decline  of 
chivalry  itself.  Literature  and  science  were 
commencing,  and  even  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mechanical  skill  employed  to  heighten 
chivalrous  or  superstitious  magnificence,  the 
seeds  of  arts,  industry,  and  plebeian  inde- 
pendence were  unconsciously  sown.  One 
inveiftion,  that  of  gunpowder,  is  eminently 
marked  out  as  the  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  Chivalry;  but  even  if  that  invention  had 
not  taken  place,  it  may  well  be  conjectured 
that  the  contrivance  of  other  means  of  mis- 
sile destruction  in  war,  and  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  would  have  narrowed  that  scope 
for  the  prominence  of  individual  prowess 
which  was  necessary  for  the  chivalrous  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
must  have  ultimately  levelled  its  romantic 
consequence.  But  to  anticipate  the  remote 
effects  of  such  causes,  if  scarcely  within  the 
ken  of  philosophy,  was  still  less  within  the 
reach  of  poetry.  Chivalry  was  still  in  all 
its  glory;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  poet  ap- 
peared as  likely  as  ever  to  be  immortal. 
The  progress  of  civilization  even  ministered 
to  its  external  importance.  The  early  arts 
made  chivalrous  life,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
ceremonies,  more  august  and  imposing,  and 
more  picturesque  as  a  subject  for  descrip- 
tion. Literature,  for  a  time,  contributed  to 
the  same  effect,  by  her  jejune  and  fabulous 
efforts  at  history,  in  which  the  athletic  wor- 
thies of  classical  story  and  of  modern  ro- 
mance were  gravely  connected  by  an  ideal 

•ore^  or  triple-time  rerse,  Or.  Per<7  has  shown  that  its  ru- 
diments can  be  traced  to  Sealdic  poetry.  It  is  often  found 
▼ery  distinct  In  Laaglande ;  and  that  spedea  of  Terse,  at 
least,  I  oonoeiTe^  is  not  naeetsarOy  to  be  referred  to  a 
Korman  origin. 

*  The  practioe  of  translating  French  ibyming  romances 
Into  English  Terae^  however,  oontiniiad  down  to  the  saiga 
of  Henry  Vn. 
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genealogy.*  Thus  the  dawn  of  human  im- 
{ifovement  smiled  on  the  fabric  which  it  was 
ultimately  to  destroy,  as  the  morning  sun 
gilds  and  beautifies  those  masses  of  frost- 
work, which  are  to  melt  before  its  noonday 
heat. 

The  elements  of  romantic  fiction  haye  been 
traced  up  to  various  sources;  but  neither 
the  Scaldio,  nor  Saracenic,  nor  Armorican 
theory  of  its  origin  can  sufficiently  account 
for  all  its  materials.  Many  of  them  are 
olassical,  and  others  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  migrations  of  Science  are  diffi- 
cult enough  to  be  traced ;  but  Fiction  travels 
on  still  lighter  wings,  and  scatters  the  seeds 
of  her  wild  flowers  imperceptibly  over  the 
world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  springing  up 
with  similarity  in  regions  the  most  remotely 
divided.t  There  was  a  vague  and  unselect- 
ing  love  of  the  marvellous  in  romance,  which 
sought  for  adventures,  like  its  knights  er^ 
rant,  in  every  quarter  where  they  could  be 
found;  so  that  it  is  easier  to  admit  of  all 
the  sources  which  are  imputed  to  that  species 
of  fiction,  than  to  limit  our  belief  to  any  one 
of  them4 

Norman  verse  dwelt  for  a  considerable 

time  in  the  tedious  historic  style,  before  it 

T^Mk  reached  the  shape  of  amusing  fable; 

^'*'**^'  and  we  find  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 

Native  Muse  confined  to  translating  Norman 

•  Geoflrej  of  MoniBoutb's  history,  of  whkh  tho  modwa 
opinion  seema  to  be,  that  it  wm  not »  fiargery,  bat  do* 
TiTod  from  an  Armorican  original,  and  the  paeudo-Tnjv 
|rin*0  Ufe  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  grand  hlatorieal 
magaalnea  of  fha  romanoera.  [BUaPa  Md.  Mom.  vol.  L 
p.  76.]  Popular  aonga  about  Arthur  and  Gharkmagne 
(or,  aa  aome  will  hare  It,  Charlea  HartelX  were  probably 
the  main  aouroee  of  Tarpln'a  Ibrgery  and  of  Qeoihrey'a 
Amoricaa  book.  Eren  the  prorerblal  mmdadty  of  tho 
paeudo-Turpln  moat  have  been  indebted  fi>r  the  leading 
hinta  to  aonga  that  were  extant  respecting  Charlemagne. 
The  stream  of  fiction  haxing  thus  spread  itself  in  thoae 
grand  prose  reaerrcrfra,  aftarwarda  flowed  out  from  tfaenoa 
again  in  the  ahape  ot  Terae^  with  a  flbrea  renewed  by  ata* 
cumulation.  Once  more^  aa  if  deatined  to  altemattons^ 
romanoek  after  the  fourteenth  century,  returned  to  the 
ahape  of  proae,  and  in  many  inataaoea  made  and  carried 
piatenaiona  to  the  aober  credibility  of  hiatoiy. 

f  It  ia  common  faimeaa  to  Mr.  Campbell,  to  aay  that 
the  late  Mr.  Price  has  died  thla  paaaage  aa  one  diatln- 
golahahle  alike  t>r  Ita  truth  and  ita  beaaty,-^that  eatik 
bliahea  the  Ihct  that  popular  flctiott  la  in  ita  natora 
traditlTe.    IrUrod.  to  muionf$  JBM.  p.  M^-C 

X  Yarioua  theoriM  have  been  proposed  ftnr  the  pnrpoaa 
Of  aocplainlng  the  origin  of  roraantio  fiction.  Percy  eon- 
tended  Ibr  a  Scandinavian,  Warton  ibr  an  Arabian,  and 
LiTden  fiir  an  AmmrloaD  Urth,  to  which  SlUa  ineUnedt 
while  aome  have  auppoaed  It  to  be  of  Proven^  and 
otbara  of  Norman  invention.  If  every  argument  haa  not 
been  ezhaoated,  every  hypotheala  haa.  But  all  their 
» aa  Sir  Walter  Soott  aaji^  aeam  to  be  inaMurafte^ 


verse,  while  it  still  retained  its  uninviting 
form  of  the  chronicle.  The  first  of  the  Nor- 
man poets,  from  whom  any  versifier  in  the 
language  is  known  to  have  translated,  was 
Waco,  a  native  of  Jersey,  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.j  In  the  year  1155,  Wace 
finished  his  "Brut  d'Angleterre,"  which  is 
a  French  version  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  deduced  from  Bru- 
tus to  Oadwallader,  in  689.  Layamon,  a 
priest  of  Emleye  upon  Severn,  translated 
Waco's  Metrical  Chronicle  into  the  verse  of 
the  popular  tongue;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  EUis's  date  of  1180,  [1185?]  may  be 
supposed,  with  equal  probability,  to  have 
produced  his  work  within  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  H 
Layamon's  translation  may  be  considered  as 
the  earliest  specimen  of  metre  in  the  native 
language,  posterior  to  the  Conquest;  except 
some  lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  the 
death  of  William  I.,  and  a  few  religious 
rhymes,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  pleased  to  dictate  to 
St.  Gk)dric,  the  hermit,  near  Durham;  unless 
we  add  to  these  the  specimen  of  Saxoc 
poetry  published  in  the  Archseolo^  bj 
Mr.  Conybeare,  who  supposes  that  compo- 
sition to  be  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
to  be  the  last  expiring  voice  of  tiie  Saxon 
Muse.f    Of  the  dialect  of  Layamon,  Mr. 

in  ao  &r  aa  th^y  havo  been  adopted  ezdualvaly  of  eaah 
other,  and  of  the  general  propodtkm,— that  fablea  of  • 
nature  aimilar  to  the  Romanoea  of  Chivalry,  modified  ao- 
oording  to  mannera  and  the  atate  of  aociety,  muat  necea* 
aaiily  be  invented  In  every  part  of  the  world,  Ibr  tbe 
lamo  reaaon  that  graaa  growa  upon  the  auiftoe  of  tha 
aoil  in  every  climate  and  in  every  country.  ( JKae.  P.  ?P, 
vol.  vi.  p.  174.)  «In  reality,"  aaya  Southey,  "mythologi- 
cal and  romantie  talea  are  current  among  all  aavagea  of 
whom  we  have  any  ftdl  aoommt;  fer  man  haa  hia  Intel* 
lectual  aa  well  aa  hia  bodily  appetltea,  and  theae  things 
are  the  fi>od  of  hia  imagination  and  fldth.  They  ara 
Ibund  wherever  there  la  language  and  diaoourae  of  reason, 
in  other  woida,  whatever  there  ia  man.  And  In  ainilat 
Btagea  of  dvilisation,  or  atatea  of  aociety,  the  flctiona  oC 
different  people  will  bear  a  correaponding  reaemblanoa^ 
BotwlthatandingthedifliBrettoeof  timeandaoone.  Prtf, 
to  MfrU  IT  Arthur  j'-a 

2  Ellia  (p.  44)  aaya,  Henry  I.,  whom  he  profeaaea  to  havt 
aeen.  Warton  (p.  67)  aaya  he  waa  educated  at  Caen,  was 
eanon  of  Bayeuz,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II.— O. 

I  Two  oopiea  of  Layamon'a  or  Lasamon'a  Bnd  ara  in 
the  Britlah  Muaeum,  Cott  MSB.  Calig.  A  iz.  and  Otho  0 
IS.  Warton  and  Price  have  only  toudlied  incidentally  on 
Layamon,  from  Mr.  Bllia  and  Mr.  Campbell'a  ahowiog^ 
one  of  the  moat  important  authora  in  the  IngHah  laa- 
guage.~C. 

f  Two  apedmena  of  the  ancient  atate  of  the  language^ 
via.  the  atanaaa  on  old  age,  beginning  **  He  may  him  aora 
adreden,"  and  the  quotation  from  the  Orraulum,  whleh 
I>r.  Jobnaon  placed,  on  the  authocity  of  HSokei^  nearly 
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Mitford,  in  his  Harmonj  of  Languages,  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  "  all  the  appearance  of  a 
language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  those  who  spoke  it.  It  is 
truly  neither  Saxon  nor  English."*  Mr. 
Ellis's  opinion  of  its  being  simple  Saxon  has 
been  already  noticed.  So  little  agreed  are 
the  most  ingenious  speculative  men  on  the 
characteristics  of  style,  which  they  shall 
entitle  Saxon  or  English.  We  may,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  consider  the  style  of 
Layamon  to  be  as  nearly  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  old  and  new  languages  as  can 
be  found  in  any  ancient  specimen: — some- 
thing like  the  new  insect  stirring  its  wings, 
before  it  has  shaken  off  the  aurelia  state. 
But  of  this  work,  or  of  any  specimen  imp- 
posed  to  be  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  displaying  a  sudden 
transition  from  Saxon  to  English,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  repeat  my  doubts. 

Without  being  over  credulous  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
MftMBih  other  fragments  of  the  thirteenth 
*"*^*  century,  which  Mr.  Ellis  places  in 
chronological  succession  next  to  Layamon, 
we  may  allow  that  before  the  date  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  not  only  the  legendary  and 
devout  style,  but  the  amatory  and  satirical, 
had  begun  to  be  rudely  cultivated  in  the 
language.  It  was  customary,  in  that  age, 
to  make  the  minstrels  sing  devotional  strains 
to  the  harp,  on  Sundays,  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  instead  of  the  verses  on  gayer 
subjects  which  were  sung  at  public  enter- 
tainments; a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
indicates  the  usual  care  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  make  use  of  every  hold  over  the 
popular  mind,  discovers  also  the  fondness 
of  the  people  for  their  poetry,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  it  had  already  begun  to  assume. 
Of  the  satirical  style  I  have  already  alluded 
to  one  example  in  the  *'  Land  of  Ookayne,'' 
an  allegorical  satire  on  the  luxury  of  the 
church,  couched  under  the  description  of  an 
imaginary  paradise,  in  which  the  nuns  are 


aiter  the  Oonquost,  are  considered  bj  Mr.  TyrwUtt  to  be 
of  » later  date  than  Layamon's  traaalatkm.  Their  lan- 
guage is  certainly  more  modem. 

*  MUfordf  p.  170.  In  the  spedmen  of  Layamon  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  EUis,  not  a  Gallicism  is  to  be  found,  nor 
eren  a  Norman  term:  and  so  (kr  from  exhibiting  any 
«  appearance  of  a  language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
droanuttances  of  those  who  spoke  it,"  nearly  every  im- 
portant form  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  rigidly  adhered 
to;  and  so  little  was  the  language  altered  at  this  ad- 
vaooed  period  of  Norman  influenoe^  that  a  fow  alight 


represented  as  houris,  and  the  black  and 
gray  monks  as  their  paramours.  This  piece 
has  humour,  though  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind;  and  the  language  is  easy  and 
fluent,  but  it  possesses  nothing  of  style,  sen- 
timent, or  imagery,  approaching  to  poetry. 
Another  specimen  of  the  pleasantry  of  the 
times  is  more  valuable;  because  it  exhibits 
the  state  of  party  feeling  on  real  events,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  the  language  at  a  pre- 
cise time.f  It  is  a  ballad,  entitled  "Richard 
of  Alemaigne,''  composed  by  one  of  the  ad* 
herents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264.  In  the  year 
after  that  battle  the  royal  cause  was  re- 
stored, and  the  earl  of  Warren  and  Sir  Hugh 
Bigod  returned  from  exile,  and  assisted  in 
the  king's  victory.  In  this  satirical  ballad, 
those  two  personages  are  threatened  with 
death^  if  they  should  ever  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Such  a  song  and 
such  threats  must  have  been  composed  by 
Leicester's  party  in  the  moment  of  their 
triumph,  and  not  after  their  defeat  and  dis- 
persion ;  so  that  the  date  of  the  piece  is  as- 
certained by  its  contents. t  This  political 
satire  leads  me  to  mention  another,  which  the 
industrious  Ritson  published,}  and  which, 
without  violent  anachronism,  may  be  spoken 
of  among  the  specimens  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  as  it  must  have  been  composed 
vTithin  a  few  years  after  its  close,  and  relates 
to  events  within  its  verge.  It  is  a  ballad  on 
the  execution  of  the  Scottish  patriots.  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser. 
The  diction  is  as  barbarous  as  we  should 
expect  from  a  song  of  triumph  on  such  a 
subject.  It  relates  the  death  and  treatment 
of  Wallace  very  minutely.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  covered  with  a  mock 
crown  of  laurel  in  Westminster  Hall,  which 
Stowe  repeats,  is  there  mentioned;  and  that 
of  his  legs  being  fastened  with  iron  fetters 
**  under  hia  horses  wombe^"  is  told  with  sa- 
vage exultation.    The  piece  was  probably 

Tariations  might  convert  it  into  genuine  Anglo-Saxon. 
Psici,  Tfbrfon,  Tol.  i.  p.  100.— O. 

t  *'  Though  some  make  slight  of  Libel^'*  says  Selden, 
<*yet  you  mi^  see  by  them  how  the  wind  sits;  as,  take  a 
straw,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that 
which  way  tlie  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting 
up  a  stcme.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complex- 
ion of  the  times,  so  well  as  baaad$  and  Ubd»:*—l\Me  TaJk, 

^  See  it  in  Percy's  Sdiquu,  and  in  Wright's  JWtuxA 
Songt  qfBnt^and,  p.  60^— G. 

{  BItflon's  Andent  Bongs. 
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indited  in  the  rerj  year  of  the  political 
murders  which  it  celebrates:  certadnlj  be- 
fore 1314»  as  it  mentions  the  skulking  of 
Robert  Bruce,  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  must  have  become  a  jest  out 
of  season.* 

A  few  lore-songs  of  that  early  period  have 
been  preserred,  which  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  beauty  and  feeling.  Their  expres- 
sion, indeed,  is  often  quaint,  and  loaded  with 
alliteration;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look 
without  a  pleasing  interest  upon  strains  of 
tenderness  which  carry  us  back  to  so  remote 
an  age,  and  which  disclose  to  us  the  softest 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  in  times 
abounding  with  such  opposite  traits  of  his- 
torical recollection.  Such  a  stanza  as  the 
followingt  would  not  disgrace  the  lyrio  poe- 
try of  a  refined  age. 

Tor  h«r  ]ot«  I  cark  snd  eare^ 
For  her  loTe  I  droop  and  dare ; 
For  her  love  mj  bliis  is  bare^ 

And  all  I  wax  wan. 
For  her  lore  in  sleep  I  slake,! 
For  her  lore  all  night  I  wake; 
For  her  love  mourning  I  make 

More  than  any  man. 

In  another  pastoral  strain,  the  lover  says: — 

When  the  nightingale  singte  the  woods  waxen  green; 
Lea^  and  grasi^  and  blosme,  springs  in  Areryl,  I  ween : 
And  love  is  to  mj  heart  gone  with  one  spear  so  keen, 
Night  and  daj  my  Uood  it  drinks— m  J  heart  doth  me  teen. 

Robert,  a  monk  of  Gloucester,  whose  sur- 
name is  unknown,  is  supposed  to  hare 
finished  his  Rhyming  Chronicle  about  the 
year  1280.2  He  translated  the  Legends  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  the 
History  of  England  down  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign 
he  died.  The  topographical,  as  well  as  nar- 
ratiye,  minuteness  of  his  Chronicle,  has 
made  it  a  valuable  authority  to  antiquaries; 
and  as  such  it  was  consulted  by  Selden,  when 
he  wrote  his  Notes  to  Drayton's  "Polyol- 
bion."  Aft»r  observing  some  traits  of  hu- 
mour and  sentiment,  moderate  as  they  may 
be,  in  compositions  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  not 
indeed  a  decidedly  poetical  manner,  but 
some  approach  to  the  animation  of  poetry. 

•  Wright  assigns  it  to  1800.  FbUHad  Smg*,  p.  SIX 

--a 

t  It  is  here  stripped  of  its  antiquated  spelling. 

i  I  am  deprived  of  sleep. 

}  Xllis,  Tol.  i.  p.  97.  It  was  eridently  written  after 
the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions  King  Arfbnr's  somp- 
taoos  tomh^  erected  in  that  year  belbre  the  high  altar  of 

a 


But  the  Chronicle  of  this  English  Enniua, 
as  he  has  been  called,  ||  whatever  progress  in 
the  state  of  the  language  it  may  display, 
comes  in  reality  nothing  nearer  the  charac- 
ter of  a  work  of  imagination  than  Laya- 
men's  version  of  Wace,  which  preceded  it 
by  a  hundred  years.  One  would  not  ima- 
gine, from  Robert  of  Gloucester's  style,  that 
he  belonged  to  a  period  when  a  single  effu- 
sion of  sentiment,  or  a  trait  of  humour  and 
vivacity,  had  appeared  in  the  language.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  us  back  to 
the  nonage  of  poetry,  when  verse  is  em- 
ployed not  to  harmonize  and  beautify  ex- 
pression, but  merely  to  assist  the  memory. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
not  as  a  chronicler,  but  as  a  candidate  for 
the  honours  of  fancy,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  wonder  at  the  frigidity  vrith  which  he 
dwells,  as  the  first  possessor  of  such  poetical 
ground,  on  the  history  of  Lear,  of  Arthur, 
and  Merlin;  and  with  which  he  describes  a 
scene  so  susceptible  of  poetical  effect  as  the 
irruption  of  the  first  crusaders  into  Asia, 
preceded  by  the  sword  of  fire  which  hung 
in  the  firmament,  and  guided  them  eastward 
in  their  path.  But,  in  justice  to  the  ancient 
versifier,  we  should  remember,  that  he  had 
still  only  a  rude  language  to  employ — ^the 
speech  of  boors  and  burghers,  which,  though 
it  might  possess  a  few  songs  and  satires, 
could  afford  him  no  models  of  heroic  narra- 
tion. In  such  an  age,  the  first  occupant 
passes  uninspired  over  subjects  which  might 
kindle  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  poet  of 
a  riper  period ;  as  the  savage  treads  uncon- 
sciously, in  his  deserts,  over  mines  of  incal- 
culable value,  without  sagacity  to  discover, 
or  implements  to  explore  them.  In  reality, 
his  object  was  but  to  be  historical.  The 
higher  orders  of  society  still  made  use  of 
French;  and  scholars  wrote  in  that  lant- 
guage  or  in  Latin.  His  Chronicle  was  there- 
fore recited  to  a  class  of  his  contem|>orarieB 
to  whom  it  must  have  been  highly  accept- 
able, as  a  history  of  their  native  country 
believed  to  be  authentic,  and  composed  in 
their  native  tongue.  To  the  fabulous  legends 
of  antiquity  he  added  a  record  of  more  re- 


Olastonbnry  dinreh :  and  he  deelares  himself  a  liying 
witness  of  tibe  remarkably  dismal  weather  whieh  distin- 
guished the  day  upon  which  the  battle  of  Evesham  wad 
fought,  in  1266.  From  these  and  other  drcumstancei^ 
this  piece  appears  to  have  been  oompoeed  about  the  year 
1280.  Wartok,  Td.  i.  p.  52^-0. 
I  By  Tom  Heame^  his  Tezy  aooorato  editor.— 0. 
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cent  eyentSy  with  some  of  whioh  he  was  oon- 
temporary.  As  a  relator  of  eTsnts,  he  is 
tolerably  Bucoinct  and  perspicuous;  and 
wherever  the  fact  is  of  any  importance,  he 
shows  a  watehfiil  attention  to  keep  the  read- 
er's  memory  distinct  with  regard  to  chrono^ 
logy,  by  making  the  date  of  the  year  rhyme 
to  something  prominent  in  the  narration  of 
the  fact. 

Our  first  known  yersifier  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  Robert,  commonly  called  De 
rovrteflxk  Brunne.  He  was  bom  (according  to 
oi>tai7.  jjjg  editor  Heame)  at  Malton,  in  York- 
shire ;  lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
Sixhill,  a  Gilbertine  monastery  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Brunne, 
or  Browne,  a  priory  of  black  canons  in  the 
same  county.  His  real  surname  was  Man- 
ny ng;  but  the  writers  of  history  in  those 
times  (as  Hearne  observes)  were  geneiially 
the  religious,  and  when  they  became  cele- 
brated, they  were  designated  by  the  names 
of  the  religious  houses  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Thus,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  and  John  of  Glastoz^ 
bury,  received  these  appellations  from  their 
respective  monasteries.*  De  Brunne  was, 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  translator.  His 
principal  performance  is  a  Rhyming  Ohronr 
icle  of  the  History  of  England,  in  two  parts, 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Wace  and  Peter 
de  Langtoft.!  The  declared  object  of  his 
work  is  **  Not  for  the  lerid  (learned)  but  for 
the  lowed  (the  low). 

<*  For  tho  a  thfit  in  lUs  land  wonn,* 
That  the  ta^  bo«  Fnakju*  caonjf* 

He  seems  to  reckon,  however,  if  not  on  the 
attention  of  the  **  lerid,"  at  least  on  that  of 
a  class  above  the  "  lowed,"  as  he  begins  his 
address  to  "  Lordynges  that  be  now  here." 
He  declares  also  that  his  verse  was  con- 
structed simply,  being  intended  neither  for 
seggers^  (reciters),  nor  harpours  (harpers). 
Yet  it  18  clear  from  another  passage,  that  he 

*  sir  F.  Haddon  snppoaea,  and  on  ywj  ftlr  gronndi^ 
that  tfannyng  was  horn  at  Bnumo.  MiukUk,  p.  zir. 
— C. 

t  Peter  de  Langtoft  was  an  Angoatlne  canon  of  Brid- 
lington, in  Torkihire,  of  Norman  origin,  bat  bocn  in 
Kngland.  He  wrote  an  entire  History  of  Xngland  in 
French  rhymes,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.— Robert  de  Bmnne,  in  his  Chronicle,  Ibllowa  Wace  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  history,  bat  translates  th«  lattar 
part  of  it  from  Langtoft. 

X  Virgil,  when  he  carries  as  back  to  Ttry  andent  man- 
ners, in  the  piotare  of  Dido's  foast,  appropriately  makes 
astronomy  the  first  ral^)eot  with  which  the  bard  Iqpas 
entertains  his  aadlenee. 


intended  his  Chronicle  to  be  sung,  at  leaat 
by  parts,  at  public  festivals.  In  the  present 
day  it  would  require  considerable  vocal 
powers  to  make  so  dry  a  recital  of  facts  as 
that  of  De  Brunne's  work  entertaining  to  an 
audience;  but  it  appears  that  he  could  offer 
one  of  the  most  ancient  apologies  of  author- 
ship, namely,  "the  request  of  friends"-— 
for  he  says, 

«  Men  bsMght  me  many  a  time 
Ho  torn  it  hot  in  light  rhyme." 

His  Chronide,  it  seems,  was  likely  to  be  an 

acceptable  work  to  social  parties,  assembled 

"For  to  ha/  solaoe  and  gamen/ 
In  ftUawship  when  they  sit  samen4" 

In  rude  states  of  society,  verse  is  attached 
to  many  subjects  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
divorced  by  the  progress  of  literature;  and 
primitive  poetry  is  found  to  be  the  orgaa 
not  only  of  history,  but  of  science, t  theo- 
logy, and  of  law  itself.  The  ancient  laws 
of  the  Athenians  were  sung  at  their  public 
banquets.  Even  in  modem  times,  and  within 
the  last  century,  the  laws  of  Sweden  were 
published  in  verse. 

De  Brunne's  versification,  throughout  the 
body  of  the  work,  is  sometimes  the  entire 
Alexandrine,  rhyming  in  couplets ;  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  only  the  half  Alexandrine, 
with  alternate  rhymes.  He  thus  affords  a 
ballad  metre,  which  seems  to  justify  the 
conjecture  of  Hearne,  that  our  most  ancient 
ballads  were  only  fragments  of  metrical 
histories.2  By  this  time  (for  the  date  of  De 
Brunne's  Chronicle  brings  us  down  to  the 
year  1339 1|)  our  popular  ballads  must  have 
long  added  the  redoubted  names  of  Randal 
[Earl]  of  Chester,  and  Robin  Hood,  to  their 
list  of  native  subjects.  Both  of  these  wor- 
thies had  died  before  the  middle  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  century,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hundred  years,  their  names  became 
so  popular  in  English  song,  that  Langlande, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  makes  it  part  of 

Clthara  crlnitas  lopas 
Personat  anrata,  doeuitquss  maxlmns  Atlas; 
Hie  canit  errantem  lonam,  solisqne  labores. 


I  *<Tbe  coi^ectareB  of  Heame,"  says  Wartoo,  (vol.  i. 
p.  OIX  "were  generally  wrong."  An  opinion  re-echoed 
in  part  by  Ellis,    8ptc  toI.  1.  p.  117.— C. 

I  Bobert  De  Bronne,  it  appears,  ftom  internal  orl- 
denoe,  finished  his  Chronide  in  May  of  that  year, — ^Bi^ 

■oH's  mnau  xn. 

He  began  it  in  1808,  as  he  tells  ns  himseli;  in  yery  or> 
dinary  Terse.— 0. 
a  Those.— &  LiTe^-^  Nor^-^  Vkenoh.— «  Enow. 
/  Game^-^  Together. 
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the  confession  of  a  sluggard,  that  he  was 
unable  to  repeat  his  paternoster,  though  he 
knew  plenty  of  rhymes  about  Randal  of 
Chester  and  Robin  Hood.*  None  of  the 
extant  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  are,  how- 
ever, of  any  great  antiquity. 

The  style  of  Robert  de  Brunne  is  less 
marked  by  Saxonisms  than  that  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester;  and  though  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  nearer  the  character  of  a 
true  poet  than  his  predecessor,  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  smoother  versifier,  and  evinces  more 
facility  in  rhyming.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
his  editor,  Heame,  so  anxious  to  defend  the 
moral  memory  of  a  writer,  respecting  whom 
not  a  circumstance  is  known,  beyond  the 
date  of  his  works,  and  the  names  of  the 
monasteries  where  he  wore  his  cowl.  From 
his  willingness  to  favour  the  people  with 
historic  rhymes  for  their  "felliawship  and 
gamen,"  Heame  infers  that  he  must  have 
been  of  a  jocular  temper.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  priory  of  Sixhill,  wherd  he 
Hved  for  some  time,  vras  a  house  which  wxk' 
sisted  of  women  as  well  as  men,  a  discovery 
which  alarms  the  good  antiquary  for  the 
fiune  of  his  author's  personal  purity.  "  Can 
we  therefore  think,"  continues  Heame, 
"  that  since  he  was  of  a  jocular  temper,  he 
could  be  wholly  free  from  vice,  or  that  he 
should  not  sometimes  express  himself  loosely 
to  the  sisters  of  that  place?  This  objection 
(he  gravely  continues)  would  have  had  some 
weight,  had  the  priory  of  Sixhill  been  any 
way  noted  for  luxury  or  lewdness;  but 
whereas  every  member  of  it,  both  men  and 
women,  were  very  chaste,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  suppose  that  Robert  of  Brunne 
behaved  himself  otherwise  than  became  a 
good  Christian,  during  his  whole  abode 
fiiere."  This  conclusive  reasoning,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  entirely  set  at  rest  any  idle 
suspicions  that  may  have  crept  into  the 
reader's  mind  respecting  the  chastity  of  Ro- 
bert de  Branne.  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
writings  betray  not  the  least  symptom  of 
his  having  been  either  an  Abelard  among 
priests,  or  an  Ovid  among  poets. 

Considerably  before  the  date  of  Robert  de 
Bronne's  Chronicle,  as  we  learn  from  De 
Brunne  himself,  the  English  minstrels,  or 
those  who  wrote  for  them,  had  imitated  from 

*  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  as  quoted  bj  Warton,  (toL 
L  p.  92.)  Langlande  tells  it  ^  a  Jriar,  perhapfl  with 
trathfol  seTeritj.— 0. 


the  French  many  compositions  more  poetical 
than  those  historical  canticles,  namely,  gen* 
nuine  romances.    In  most  of  those  metrical 
stories,  irregular  and  shapeless  as  they  were, 
if  we  compare  thmn  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  epic  fable,  there  was  still  some 
portion  of  interest,  and  a  catastrophe  brought 
about,  after  various  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties, by  an  agreeable  surprise.    The  names 
of  the  writers  of  our  early  English  romances 
have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
been  even  conjectured,  nor  have  the  dates 
of  the  majority  of  them  been  ascertained 
with  any  thing  like  precision.    But  in  a 
general  view,  the  era  of  English  metrical 
romance  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Warton,  indeed,  would  place  the  commence- 
ment of  our  romance  poetry  considerably 
earlier;  but  Ritson  challenges  a  proof  of  any 
English  romance  being  known  or  mentioned 
before  the  close  of  Edward  the  First's  reign» 
about  which  time,  that  is,  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  conjectures  that  the 
romance  of  Homchild  may  have  been  com- 
posed.    It  would  be  pleasing,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  extend  the  claims  of  English 
genius  in  this  department  to  any  considera- 
ble number  of  original  pieces.    But  English, 
romance  poetry,  having  grown  out  of  that 
of  France,  seems  never  to  have  improved 
upon  its  original,  or,  rather,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  fallen  beneath  it.    As  to  the 
originality  of  old  English  poems  of  this 
kind,  we  meet,  in  some  of  them,  with  heroes, 
whose  Saxon  names  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose them  indigenous  fictions,  which  had 
not  come  into  the  language  through  a  French 
medium.    Several  old  Saxon  ballads  are  al- 
luded to,  as  extant  long  after  the  Conquest, 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  historians,  who  drew 
firom  them  many  facts  and  inferences;  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  many  of  these  bal- 
lads might  be  recast  into  a  romantic  shape 
by  the  composers  for  the  native  minstrelsy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Normans 
appear  to  have  been  more  inquisitive  into 
Saxon  legends  than  the  Saxons  themselves; 
and  their  Muse  was  by  no  means  so  illiberal 
as  to  object  to  a  hero,  because  he  was  not  of 
their  own  generation.    In  point  of  fact, 
whatever  may  be  alleged  abput  the  min- 
strels of  the  North  Country,  it  is  difficult, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  find  an  English  romance 
which  contains  no  internal  allusion  to  a 
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French  prototype.  Ritson  very  gradgingly 
allows,  that  three  old  stories  may  be  called 
original  English  romances,  until  a  Norman 
original  shall  be  found  for  them;*  while 

•  Those  are,  'fThe  Sqoixe  of  Low  Degveek**  «Blr  Tiy- 
amour,"  and  "  Sir  Eglamoor."  Respecting  two  of  thoae^ 
Mr.  Bills  shows,  that  Ritson  might  haxe  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  making  any  conoeasion,  as  the  antiquity 
of  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree  [Ritson,  toI.  UL  p.  145]  r©- 
mains  to  he  prored.  It  being  mentioned  by  no  writer  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  being  known  to  be 
extant  in  any  andent  MS.  Sir  Eglamour  contains  allu- 
rions  to  its  Norman  pedigree. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  an  original  South  British  ro- 
mance of  this  period,  unborrowed  from  a  French  original, 
aeems  to  remain  undisputed  :  but  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  edition  of  «8ir  Tristrem,"  has  presented  the  pubUo 
with  an  ancient  Scottish  romance,  which,  aooording  to 
Mr.  Scott's  theory,  would  demonstrate  the  English  Ian- 
gnsge  to  haTC  been  cnltirated  earlier  In  Scotland  than 
In  England.'  In  a  dilferent  part  of  these  Selections 
(p.  17),  I  hare  expressed  myself  in  terms  of  more  on- 
qualified  assent  to  the  supposition  of  Thomas  of  Enel- 
doune  having  been  an  original  romancer,  than  I  should 
be  inclined  to  use  upon  mature  consideration.  Robert 
De  Brunne  certainly  alludes  to  Sir  Tristimn,  as  ''the 
most  flunous  of  all  gests*'  In  his  timejb  He  mentions  £r- 
oeldoune,  its  author,  and  another  poet  of  the  name  of 
Kendale.  ^  Of  Kendale,  whether  be  was  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  with  certainty.  With 
respect  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  or  Thcmiaa  the  Rhymer, 
the  Auchlnleck  MS.  published  by  my  iUnstrlous  friend, 
professes  to  be  the  work  not  of  Broeldoune  himself  but 
of  some  minstrel  or  redter  who  had  heard  the  story 
Arom  Thomas.  Its  language  is  oonfessad  to  be  thatof  the 
Iburteenth  century,  and  the  MS.  Is  not  protended  to  be 
toss  than  eighty  years  older  than  the  supposed  date  of 
Thomas  of  Eroeldoune's  romance.  Accordingly,  what- 
ever Thomas  the  Rhymer's  production  might  be^  this 
Auchlnleck  MS.  is  not  a  transcript  of  it,  but  the  trans- 
cript of  the  composition  of  some  one,  who  heard  the 
story  from  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  It  Is  a  spedmen  of 
Scottish  poetry  not  in  the  thirteenth  but  the  fourteenth 
century.  How  much  of  the  matter  or  manner  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  was  retained  by  his  deputy  redter  of  the 
story,  eighty  years  after  the  assumed  date  of  Thomas's 
work,  is  a  sul^ect  of  mere  cotOoctura. 

Still,  however,  the  fkQie  of  Sroeldoune  and  Tristfem 
remain  attested  by  Robert  De  Brunne :  and  Mr.  Scott's 
doctrine  is,  that  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  having  picked  up 
the  chief  materials  of  his  romantic  history  of  Sir  Tris- 
trem  from  British  traditions  surviving  on  the  border, 
was  not  a  translator  from  the  Trench,  but  an  original 
authority  to  the  contiuental  romancers.  It  is  neverthe- 
less acknowledged,  that  the  story  of  Sir  Tristrem  had 
been  told  In  French,  and  was  <^"*"^'  to  the  romancers 
of  that  language,  long  before  Thomas  the  Rhymer  could 
have  set  about  picking  up  British  traditions  on  the  bor- . 
der,  and  In  all  probability  before  he  was  bom.  The  pos- 
sibility, therefore,  of  his  having  heard  the  story  In 
Norman  minstrelsy.  Is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  deniaLe 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Scott  argues^  that  the  Scottish 
bard  must  have  been  an  authority  to  the  continental 
romancers,  ftt)m  two  dronmstanoes.  In  the  first  places 
there  are  two  metrical  finigments  of  French  romance 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Douce,'  which,  aooording 
to  Mr.  Soott,  tell  the  story  of  Sir  Tristrem  in  a  manner 
oorresponding  with  the  same  tale  as  it  Is  told  l^  Thomas 
of  Sroeldoune,  and  In  which  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
ftatbori^  of  a  Thomag,    But  the  whole  force  of  this  ar- 


Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conceiyes,  that  we  have  not 
one  English  romance  anterior  to  Chaucer, 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  a  French  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Adam  Dayie» 

gnment  evidenUy  depends  on  the  supposition  of  Mr. 
Donee's  fragments  bdng  the  work  of  one  and  the  i 


a  «  The  strange  appropriation  of  the  Auchlnleck  poem 
as  a  Scottish  production,  when  no  single  trace  of  the 
Scottish  dialect  Is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  ro- 
mance, which  may  not  with  equal  truth  be  dalmed  as 
current  in  the  north  of  England,  while  every  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  former  is  entirely  wanting,  can  hardly 
require  serious  investigation.  From  this  opinion  the  In- 
genious editor  himself  must  long  ago  have  been  re- 
claimed. The  singular  doctrines  relative  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English  language  in  North  and  South 
Britain  may  also  be  dismissed,  as  not  Immediately  rele- 
vant. But  when  it  is  seriously  affirmed,  that  the  Bn^ 
lish  language  was  onoe  spoken  with  greater  purity  In  tha 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  than  in  this  country,  we '  Sothioni^ 
recdve  the  communications  with  the  same  smile  of  In- 
credulity that  we  bestow  upon  the  podUe  dogma  of  tha 
honest  Frieslander!— 

Buwter,  breat  en  green  tsies. 
Is  gAth  Ingllsch  en  guth  Fries. 
Butter,  bread,  and  green  cheese^ 
Is  good  English  and  good  Friose.'* 
— Prioi,  martoiCemtL  TOL 1.  p.  IWk    Ed.  1824. 

«  As  to  the  Essayist's  assertion  (Mr.  Pace's)  that  the 
language  of  Sir  Tristrem  has  In  it  nothing  distinctively 
^SbottuA— this  is  a  point  on  which  the  reader  wll},  per^ 
haps,  consider  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  suffl- 
dent  to  oountervail  that  of  the  most  accomplished  Eng- 
lish antiquary."— LocKHART,  Advt  to  Sir  Tristrem,  1833. 
No  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  Elixa- 
bethian-Iike  IngUs  of  Barbour  and  Blind  Harry,  or  the 
Saxon  Layamon-like  Inglit  of  Gawain  Douglas.  Did 
Barbour,  who  wrote  in  1376,  write  in  advance  of  his  agis 
and  Douglas,  who  began  and  ended  his  ^^^Cncid"  in 
1618-1^  behind  his  agef  Or  did  each  represent  the 
spoken  language  of  the  times  they  wrote  In  1  For  philo- 
logical and  poetical  inquiry  this  Is  matter  of  moment. 
But  is  there  sufficient  material  for  more  than  felidtoufi 
ooi^ecture;  and  who  Is  equal  to  the  task?  If  Barbour 
wrote  his  "  Bruce"  as  we  have  it,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  poem  in  the  English  language.  For  the 
age  of  the  first  manuscript  known,  (1488),  supposing  It  to 
have  been  then  written,  it  is  still,  though  not  equally  so^ 
a  wonder. 

Scott's  view  of  the  priority  In  cultivation  of  Jnglia  in 
Sootiand  over  England  is  sanctioned  by  Ellis  in  the  In- 
troduction (p.  127X  to  his  Metrical  Bomanee9,r—C 
b  Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem 
Over  all  that  is  or  wma, 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas.— 0. 
e  Sir  Tristrem,  like  almost  all  our  Romances,  had  a 
foreign  origin— Its  language  alone  is  ours.    Three  copies 
in  French,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and  in  Oreek,  composed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  edited  by  Fran- 
dsque  Michel,  appeared  in  two  vols.  8vo,  at  London  in 
1836.    But  Soott  never  stood  out  fw Thomas's  inventioiL 
<*The  tale,"  he  says,  "  lays  claim  to  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity."   (P.  27.  Ed.  1833.)    To  a  British  antiquity,  how- 
ever.   See  also  Scott's. Essay  on  B^mance,  in  Misc.  Prom 
Wn-kSy  (voL  vL  p.  201,)  where  he  contends  that  it  was  do- 
rived  flrom  Welsh  traditions,  though  told  by  a  Saxon 
poet— €. 

if  Now,  by  Mr.  Donoa's  Will,  among  the  Bodloiaa 
books.— a 
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who  was  marshal  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  near 
London,  wrote  **  Visions''  in  Terse,  which 
appear  to  be  original;  and  the  ''Battle  of 
Jerosalem,''  in  which  he  tamed  into  rhyme 
the  contents  of  a  French  prose  romance.* 
In  the  course  of  Adam  Davie's  acconnt  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Pilate  challenges 
our  Lord  to  single  combat.  From  the  spe- 
cimens afforded  by  Warton,  no  yerj  high 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  genius  of  this 
poetical  marshal.  Warton  anticipates  the 
surprise  of  his  reader,  in  finding  the  Eng- 
lish language  improve  so  slowly,  when  we 
reach  the  verses  of  Davie.  The  historian 
of  our  poetry  had,  in  a  former  section, 
treated  of  Robert  de  Brunne  as  a  writer 
anterior  to  Davie ;  but  as  the  latter  part  of 
De  Brunne's  Chronicle  was  not  finished  tiU 
1339,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  would 
be  surprising  indeed  if  the  language  should 
seem  to  improve  when  we  go  back  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  Il.f  Davie's  work  may  be 
placed  in  our  poetical  chronology,  posterior 
to  the  first  part  of  De  Brunne's  Chronicle, 
but  anterior  to  the  latter. 

Richard  Rolle,  another  of  our  earliest 
versifiers,  died  in  1349.]:    He  was  a  hermit, 

author— vhoreu  they  are  not,  to  all  appearance,  by  the 
nine  author.  A^ngle  penual  will  enable  ua  to  obeerro 
bow  remarkably  they  differ  in  style.  They  hare  no  ap* 
pearanoe  of  being  parts  of  the  same  story,  one  of  them 
placing  the  court  of  King  Mark  at  Tlntagil,  the  other  at 
London.  Only  one  of  the  fragments  refers  to  the  au> 
Vbarttj  of  a  Thomas^  and  the  style  of  that  one  bean  veiy 
strong  marks  of  being  French  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
date  which  would  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  its 
referrfaig  to  Thomas  of  £roeldoune.>  The  second  of  Mr. 
SootVs  prooft  of  the  originality  of  the  Boottlsh  Bomanoe 
ii^  that  Gotfried  von  Strasburg,  in  a  German  romance^ 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  refers 
to  Thomas  of  Britania  as  his  origtnaL  Thomas  of  Brl- 
tenia  is^  however,  a  Tague  word;  and  among  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  there  might  be  one  named  Thomas^  who 
might  have  told  a  story  which  was  confessedly  told  In 
many  shapes  in  the  French  language^  and  which  was 
known  in  France  befbre  the  Rhymer  could  hare  flovuv 
iabed ;  and  to  this  Anglo-Norman  Thomas^  Gotfried  might 
refer.  Eichom,  the  German  editor,  says,  that  Gotftled 
translated  his  romance  tnm  the  Norman  French.  Mr. 
floott,  In  his  edition  of  Sir  Trlstrem,  after  eoi^eetiirtaig 
one  date  for  the  birth  of  Thomas  the  Bbymer,  avowedly 
alters  it  for  the  sake  of  identifying  the  Rhymer  with 
Ootfrled's  Thomas  of  Britania,  and  places  his  birth  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thia^  he  aHowi^  would 
extend  the  Rhymer's  lilSp  to  upwards  of  ninety  years,  a 
pretty  &ir  age  for  the  Scottish  Tiresias ;  but  if  heiur- 
▼iTed  1296^  as  Harry  the  Minstrel  informs  us^  he  must 
haife  liTed  to  beyond  an  hundredJb 

•  His  other  works  were,  the  Legend  of  Bt  Alexius^ 
from  the  I«tin;  Scripture  Histories;  and  Fifteen  Tokena 
before  the  Day  of  Judgment  The  last  two  were  para> 
phraeea  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Xllie  ultimately  retreated  his 
opinion,  adopted  firom  Warton,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  romance  entitled  the  «*  Life  of  Alezaader."   Printed  in 


and  led  a  secluded  life,  near  the  nunnery  of 
Hampole,  in  Yorkshire.  Seventeen  of  his 
devotional  pieces  are  enumerated  in  Ritson's 
*' Bibliographia  Poetica.''  The  penitential 
psalms  and  theological  tracts  of  a  hermit 
were  not  likely  to  enrich  or  improve  the 
style  of  our  poetry;  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly confessed,  by  those  who  have  read 
them,  to  be  very  dull.  His  name  challenges 
notice,  only  from  the  paucity  of  contempo^ 
rary  writers. 

Laurence  Minot,  although  he  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  monk,  had  a  Muse  of 
a  livelier  temper;  and,  for  want  of  a  better 
poet,  he  may,  by  courtesy,  be  called  the  Tyr* 
ta&us  of  his  age.  His  few  poems  which  have 
reached  us  are,  in  fact,  short  narrative  bal- 
lads on  the  victories  obtained  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL,  beginning  vrith  that  of  Hal- 
lidown  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of 
Guisnes  Castle.  As  his  poem  on  the  last 
of  these  events  was  evidently  written  re- 
cently after  the  exploit,  the  era  of  his  poet- 
ical career  may  be  laid  between  the  years 
1332  and  1352.  Minot's  works  \&j  in  ab- 
solute oblivion  till  late  in  the  last  century, 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  Collection,  which  was 

Weber's  Collection.— See  Ellis's  Met  Sam.  toI.  i.  p.  180. 
— 0. 

t  In  thia  the  usual  aoonraey  and  candour  of  Mr. 
CaJnpbelUippear  to  have  forsaken  him,  Warton's  obeer' 
vation  is  fiir  from  being  a  general  one,  and  might  haTO 
been  interpreted  to  the  exclusion  of  De  Brunne.  That 
such  was  Warton's  intention  is  obTious^  Aa— Fuc^ 
WarUmt  toI.  IL  p.  52.— O. 

X  Ellis,  Tol.  L  p.  146.  Warton  (rol.  11.  p.  90)  calls  him 
Richard  Hampole^-a 

a  This  passage  is  quoted  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Price 
in  his  Note  to  Sir  Trlstrem,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Warton's  History.  "  In  addition,"  says  Price,  "it  may  be 
obserred  that  the  language  of  this  frsgment,  so  flir  fh>m 
Testing  Thomas  with  the  character  of  an  original  writer, 
affirms  directly  the  roTerse.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  wri- 
ter's  opinion  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  narratire 
of  Tristiem*s  story  was  to  be  Ibund  in  the  work  of  Breri. 
From  his  relation  later  minstrels  had  chosen  to  dcTiate ; 
but  Thomas^  who  had  also  composed  a  romance  upon  the 
suttiect^  not  only  accorded  with  Breri  in  the  order  of  his 
OTents,  but  entered'  Into  a  justification  of  himself  and 
his  predecessor,  by  proving  the  inconsistency  and  absur* 
dity  of  these  new-&ngled  rariations.  I^  therelbre,  the 
romance  of  Thomas  be  in  existence,  it  must  contain  thia 
Tindication;  the  poem  In  the  Auchinleck  M&  is  entirely 
aOent  on  the  subieet"— <}. 

h  There  is  now  but  one  opinion  of  Scott's  Sir  Trlstrem 
—that  it  Is  not,  as  he  would  bare  it,  the  work  of  Thomas 
of  Breeldoune,  but  the  work  of  some  after  bard,  that  had 
heard  Thomas  tell  the  stoiy  in  other  wordi^  an  imper- 
iMt  iransoript  of  the  Breeldoune  copy.  Thomas's  own 
tale  is  something  we  may  wish  for,  but  we  may  despair 
of  flndhBg.  That  Kendale  wrote  Scott's  Sir  Trlstrem  la 
the  foir  enough  suppoaltkBi  of  Mr.  DaTid  Lalngv~i>WRi0r, 
ToLi.p.88^-a 
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supposed  to  be  a  transeript  of  the  works  of 
Chancer.  The  name  of  Richard  Ohawfir 
having  been  accidentally  scrawled  on  a  spare 
leaf  of  the  MS.  (probably  the  name  of  its 
ancient  possessor),  the  framer  of  the  Ootton 
catalogae,  very  good-naturedly  oonverted  it 
into  Geoffirey  Chaucer.  By  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  when  seeking  materials 
for  his  edition  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,'' 
accidentally  discovered  an  English  versifier 
older  than  Chaucer  himself.  The  style  of 
Minofs  ten  military  ballads  is  frequently 
aUiterative,  and  has  much  of  the  northern 
dialect.  He  is  an  easy  and  lively  versifier, 
though  not,  as  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  denominates 
him,  either  elegant  or  energetio.* 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
our  language  seems  to  have  been  inundated 
with  metrical  romances,  until  the  public 
taste  had  been  palled  by  the  mediocrity  and 
monotony  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  At 
least,  if  Chaucer's  host  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales"  be  a  &ir  representation  of  contem- 
porary opinion,  they  were  held  in  no  great 
reverence,  to  judge  by  the  comparison  which 
the  vintner  applies  to  the  "  drafty  rhymings'' 
of  Sir  Topaz.t  The  practice  of  translating 
French  metrical  romances  into  English  did 
not,  however,  terminate  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Nor  must  we  form  an  indiscrimi- 
nate estimate  of  the  ancient  metrical  ro- 
mances, either  from  Chaucer's  implied  con- 
tempt for  them,  nor  from  mine  host  of  the 
Tabard's  ungainly  comparison  vdth  respect 
to  one  of  them.  The  ridiculous  style  of  Sir 
Topaz  is  not  an  imi^  of  them  all.  Some 
of  them,  far  from  being  chargeable  with  im- 
pertinent and  prolix  description,  are  concise 
in  narration,  and  paint,  with  rapid  but  dis- 
tinct sketches,  the  battles,  the  banquets,  and 
the  rites  of  worship  of  chivalrous  life. 
Classical  poetry  has  scarcely  ever  conveyed 
in  shorter  boundaries  so  many  interesting 
and  complicated  events,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  good  old  romance  of  Le  Bone  Florenoe.t 
Chaucer  himself,  when  he  strikes  into  the 
new  or  allegorical  school  of  romance,  has 
many  passages  more  tedious  and  less  affect- 
ing than  the  better  parts  of  those  simple 
old  fablers.  For  in  spite  of  their  puerility 
in  the  excessive  use  of  the  marvellous,  their 


•  An  edition  of  MioolfB  poemf  waa  one  of  Bttson't 
numj  oontiibationfl  to  the  olnddatlon  of  Marly  XngUah 
laogaage  and  lit«rBta]««-~0. 

t  The  JNm<4i^jfilKr9t!fNui^  wlilehOhMN0rlBtKi«eMM 
•  pwodj,  undoubtedly,  of  the  rliythmloel  vmnsoMB  «f 


simplicity  is  often  touidiing,  and  they  have 
many  scenes  that  would  form  adequate  sub- 
jects for  the  best  historical  peneils. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  illustrious 
not  for  military  achievements  alone ;  it  was 
a  period  when  the  English  character  dis- 
played its  first  intellectual  boldness.  It  is 
true  that  the  history  of  the  times  presents 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  light  of  in- 
telligence whiclt  began  to  open  on  men's 
minds,  and  the  frightful  evils  which  were 
still  permitted  to  darken  the  fiice  of  society. 
In  the  scandalous  avarice  of  the  church,  in 
the  corruptions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  in  the  licentiousness  of  a  nobility  who 
oountenanced  disorders  and  robbery,  we ' 
trace  the  unbanished  remains  of  barbarism; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  refer  to  this 
period  for  the  genuine  commencement  of  our 
literature,  for  the  earliest  diffusion  of  free 
inquiry,  and  for  the  first  great  movement  of 
the  national  mind  towards  emancipation 
from  spiritual  tyranny.  The  abuses  of  reli- 
gion were,  {rota,  their  nature,  the  most 
powerfully  calculated  to  arrest  the  public 
attention;  and  poetry  was  not  deficient  in 
contributing  its  influence  to  expose  those 
abuses,  both  as  subjects  of  ridicule  and  of 
serious  indignation.  Two  poets  of  this  pe- 
riod, vfith  very  difierent  powers  of  genius, 
and  probably  addressing  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  made  the  corrupt 
tions  of  the  clergy  the  objects  of  their  satire 
— ^taking  satire  not  in  its  mean  and  personal 
acceptation,  but  understanding  it  as  the 
moral  warfare  of  indignation  and  ridicule 
against  turpitude  and  absurdity.  Those 
writers  were  Langlande  and  Chaucer,  both 
of  whom  have  been  claimed  as  primitive  re- 
formers by  some  of  the  zealous  historians 
of  the  Reformation.  At  the  idea  of  a  full 
separation  from  the  Catholic  church,  both 
Langlande  and  Chaucer  would  possibly  have 
been  struck  with  horror.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination,  which  was  a  leading  tenet 
of  the  first  Protestants ;  is  not,  I  believe, 
avowed  in  any  of  Chaucer's  writings,  and 
it  is  expressly  reprobated  by  Langlande.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  very  likely  that  their  works 
contributed  to  promote  the  Reformation. 
Langlande,  especially,  who  was  an  earlier 


the  age,  Is  Intemipted  by  mine  hort  Hmy  Beilly  with 
the  etrongeet  end  nort  energetic  vxfitemAcmB  of  total  and 
•faaolitte  oontempt^-8iB   Wazoer  Boor,   Miac.   Pnm 
mrkM,  VOL  Ti.  p.  20S.-^ 
$  Cttven  in  Blteon'a  Old  Metcieal  BoBuuioai. 
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satiriBt  and  painter  of  maimen  than  Ghan- 
oer,  18  undaunted  in  reprobating  the  oor- 
mptions  of  the  papal  goyemment.  He  prays 
to  Heaven  to  amend  the  Pope,  whom  he 
charges  with  pillaging  the  Church,  interfer- 
ing unjustly  with  the  king,  and  causing  the 
blood  of  Christians  to  be  wantonly  shed; 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  he  pre- 
dicts the  existence  of  a  king,  whp,  in  his 
yengeance,  would  destroy  the  monasteries. 

The  work  entitled  ''Visions  of  William 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,''*  and  concern- 
ing the  origin,  progress,  and  perfection  of 
the  Christian  Ufe,  Which  is  the  earliest 
known  original  poem,  of  any  extent,  in  the 
English  language,  is  ascribed  to  Robert 
Langlande  [or  Longlande],  a  secular  priest, 
bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire, 
and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  That 
it  was  written  by  Langlande,  I  believe,  can 
be  traced  to  no  hi^er  authority  than  that 
of  Bale,  or  of  the  printer  Crowley;  but  his 
name  may  stand  for  that  of  its  author,  until 
a  better  claimant  shall  be  found. 

Those  Visions,  from  their  allusions  to 
events  evidently  recent,  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  finished  later  than  the 
year  1362,  almost  thirty  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Canterbury  Talee.f 

It  is  not  easy,  even  after  Dr.  Whitaker's 
laborious  analysis  of  this  work,  to  give  any 
concise  account  of  its  contents.  The  gene- 
ral object  is  to  expose,  in  allegory,  the  ex- 
isting abuses  of  society,  and  to  inculcate  tiie 
public  and  private  duties  both  of  the  laity 
and  clergy.  An  imaginary  seer,  afterwards 
described  by  the  name  of  William,  wander^ 
ing  among  the  bushes  of  the  Malvern  hills, 
is  overtaken  by  sleep,  and  dreams  that  he 
beholds  a  magnificent  tower,  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  tower  or  fortress  of  Truth,  and 
a  dungeon,  which,  we  soon  after  kani,  is 
the  abode  of  Wrong.  In  a  spacious  plain  in 
front  of  it,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are 
employed  in  their  respective  pursuits;  such 
as  husbandmen,  merchants,  minstrels  with 
their  audiences,  begging  friars,  and  itinerant 
venders  of  pardons,  leading  a  diesdute  Ufe 
under  the  oloak  of  religion.    ORie  last  of 

•  TiM  wofk  ia  edmnoiily  Mitlflad  the  oyMontof  Pl«ra 
FtowmaB,"  bnt  Inaonrcottj,  tar  Plea  if  not  the  drMiB«r 
who  MM  the  Tlaionii,  bat  one  of  the  characters  who  ia 
Mield,  and  who  repreaenti  the  (Rtciatiaa  lUt. 

t  See  Mr.  Price's  Note  in  Warton,  vol.  iL  ^  101,  and 
Appendix  to  the  same  yolQme<-~0. 


these  are  severely  satirised.  A  transition  is 
then  made  to  the  civil  grievances  of  society; 
and  the  policy,  not  the  duty,  of  submitting 
to  bad  princes,  is  illustrated  by  the  parable 
of  the  Rats  sad  Cats.  In  the  second  canto, 
True  Reli^on  descends,  and  demonstrates, 
with  many  precepts,  how  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuaJs,  and  the  general  management  of 
society,  may  be  amended.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  canto,  Mede  or  Bribery  is  exhibited, 
seeking  a  marriage  with  Falsehood,  and  at* 
tempting  to  make  her  way  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  where  it  appears  that  she  has  many 
friends,  both  among  the  civil  judges  and 
ecdesiasties.  The  poem,  after  this,  becomes 
more  and  more  desultory.  This  author 
awakens  more  than  once;  but,  forgetting 
that  he  has  told  us  so,  continues  to  converse 
as  freely  as  ever  with  the  moral  phantasma- 
goria of  his  dream.  A  long  train  of  allego-  t 
rical  personages,  whom  it  would  not  be  very 
amusing  to  enumerate,  succeeds.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Whitaker's  discovery 
of  a  plan  and  unity  in  this  work,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  with  Warton,  that  it  possesses 
neither;  at  least,  if  it  has  any  design,  it  is 
the  most  vague  and  ill-constructed  that  ever 
entered  into  the  brain  of  a  waking  dreamer. 
The  appearance  of  the  visionary  personages 
is  often  sufficiently  whimsical.  The  power 
of  Ghrace,  for  instance,  confers  upon  Piers 
Plowman,  or  "  Christian  Life,"  four  stout 
oxen,  to  cultivate  the  field  of  Truth;  these 
are,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the 
last  of  whom  is  described  as  the  gentlest  of 
the  team.  She  afterwards  assigns  him  the 
like  number  of  stots  or  bnUocks,  to  harrow 
what  the  evangelists  had  ploughed;  and  this 
new  homed  team  consists  of  saint  or  stot 
Ambrose,  stot  Austin,  stot  Gregory,  and 
stot  Jeromct 

The  verse  Of  Lan^ande  is  alliterative, 
without  riiyme,  aad  of  triple  time.  In  mo- 
dem pronimcaation  it  divides  the  ear  be- 
tween an  anapsBstic  and  dactylic  cadence; 
though  some  of  the  verses  are  reducible  to 
no  perceptible  metre.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his 
"  Harmony  of  Languages,"  thinks  that  the 
more  we  accommodate  the  reading  of  it  to 


tirsoBaofthe 
vaUMr  startUng  to  the 


In  this  genial  Essay  prore 
•loiii  admirer  of  our  early  lite- 
rature^ he  will  attrihate  them  to  the  same  oaose  which, 
during  an  age  of  romantie  poetry,  makes  the  cAulons  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  Muse  appear  an  eeho  of  the  ehaate  sim- 
plidty  and  measured  energy  of  AtUosong^-PBioi^  fRir* 
ton,  V0I.L  p.  Kflj-O, 
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ancient  pronunciation,  the  more  generally 
we  shall  find  it  run  in  an  anapsBstio  mea- 
Bare.  His  style,  even  making  allowance  for 
its  antiquity,  has  a  vulgar  air,  and  seems  to 
indicate  a  mind  that  would  have  been  coarse, 
though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  But, 
on  the  other  band,  his  work,  with  all  its 
tiresome  homilies,  illustrations  from  school 
divinity,  and  uncouth  phraseology,  has  some 
interesting  features  of  originality.  He  em- 
ploys no  borrowed  materials ;  he  is  the  ear- 
liest of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a  tone 
of  moral  reflection;  and  his  sentiments  are 
those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  The  zeal 
of  truth  was  in  him;  and  his  vehement  man- 
ner sometimes  rises  to  eloquence,  when  he 
denounces  hypocrisy  and  imposture.  The 
mind  is  struck  with  his  rude  voice,  proclaim- 
ing independent  and  popular  sentiments, 
I  from  an  age  of  slavery  and  superstition, 
and  thundering  a  prediction  in  the  ear  of 
papacy,  which  was  doomed  to  be  literally 
fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  His  allusions  to  contemporary 
life  afford  some  amusing  glimpses  of  its 
manners.  There  is  room  to  suspect  that 
Spenser  was  acquainted  with  his  works ;  and 
Milton,  either  from  accident  or  design,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  had  one  of  Lang- 
lande's  passages  in  his  mind,  when  he  vrrote 
the  sublime  description  of  the  lazar-house, 
in  "Paradise  Lost."* 

Chaucer  was  probably  known  and  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Langlande's  Visions.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else  than  his  youthful 
poem,  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  one  destined  to  harmonize 
and  refine  the  national  strains.  But  it  is 
likely,  that  before  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
about  which  time  Langlande's  Visions  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  finished,  Chaucer 
had  given  several  compositions  to  the  public. 
The  simple  old  narrative  romance  had  be- 
come too  fiuniliar  in  Chaucer's  time  to  invite 
him  to  its  beaten  track.  The  poverty  of  his 
native  tongue  obliged  him  to  look  round  for 
subsidiary  materials  to  his  fancy,  both  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  in  some  modem 
foreign  source  that  should  not  appear  to  be 
trite  and  exhausted.  His  age  was,  unfoftu- 
nateiy,  little  conversant  with  the  best  Latin 

*  B.  zl.  1.  476,  fto.    Thi5  ooincidenoe  !■  remarked  bj 
Mrs.  Cooper,  in  her  Mumo?  LOmxry.—'BuJS,  toL  1.  p.  167. 

t  The  GoDfloIation  of  BoethiuB  vm  trKUlsfced  hj  Al- 


classics.  Ovid,  Claudian,  and  Statins,  were 
the  chief  favourites  in  poetry,  and  Boethius 
in  prose.f  The  allegorical  style  of  the  last 
of  those  authors  seems  to  have  given  an 
early  bias  to  the  taste  of  Chaucer.  In  mo- 
dem poetry,  his  first  and  long  continued 
predilection  was  attracted  by  the  new  and 
allegorical  style  of  romance  which  had 
sprung  up  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  William  de  Lorris.  We  find 
him,  accordingly,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
poetical  career,  engaged  among  the  dreams, 
emblems,  flower-worshippings,  and  amatory 
parliaments  of  that  visionary  school.  This, 
we  may  say,  was  a  gymnasium  of  rather  too 
light  and  playful  exercise  for  so  strong  a 
genius ;  an<^  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  alle- 
gorical poetry  is  often  puerile  and  prolix. 
Yet,  even  in  this  walk  of  fiction,  we  never 
entirely  lose  sight  of  that  peculiar  grace  and 
gayety  which  distinguish  the  muse  of  Chau- 
cer; and  no  one  who  remembers  his  produc- 
tions of  the  "  House  of  Fame,"  and  "  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,''  will  regret  that  he 
sported  for  a  season  in  the  field  of  allegory. 
Even  his  pieces  of  this  description,  the  most 
fantastic  in  design  and  tedious  in  execution, 
are  generally  interspersed  with  fresh  and 
joyous  descriptions  of  external  nature. 

In  this  new  species  of  romance,  we  per- 
ceive the  youthful  muse  of  the  language  in 
love  vTith  mystical  meanings  and  forms  of 
fancy,  more  remote,  if  possible,  from  reality 
than  those  of  the  chivalrous  fable  itself;  and 
we  could  sometimes  wish  her  back  from  her 
emblematic  casties  to  the  more  solid  ones  of 
the  elder  fable ;  but  still  she  moves  in  pur- 
suit of  those  shadows  vnth  an  impulse  of 
novelty,  and  an  exuberance  of  spirit,  that 
is  not  wholly  without  its  attraction  and  de- 
light. 

Chancer  was  afterwards  happily  drawn  to 
the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio,  and 
from  him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject,^ 
in  which,  besides  his  own  original  portraits 
of  contemporary  life,  he  could  introduce 
stories  of  every  description,  from  the  most 
heroic  to  the  most  familiar. 

GU)wer,  though  he  had  been  earlier  distin- 
guished in  French  poetry,  began  later  than 
Chaucer  to  cultivate  his  native  tongue.  His 
"  Confessio  Amaniis"  the  only  work  by 

fred  the  Great  and  by  Queen  Elisabeth.  No  unfair  proof 
of  iti  extraordinary  popularity  may  be  derired  fh>m  The 
Quair  of  King  Junes  I.  It  eeems  to  haxe  been  a  truly 
regal  book^-0.  %  The  Canterbury  Tales.— a 
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irhioh  he  is  known  as  an  English  poet,  did 
not  appear  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard 
U.  He  must  have  been  a  highly  acoom- 
plished  man  for  his  time,  and  imbued  with 
a  studious  and  mild  spirit  of  reflection.  His 
French  sonnets  are  marked  by  elegance  and 
sensibility,  and  his  English  poetry  contains 
a  digest  of  all  that  constituted  the  know- 
ledge of  his  age.  IJis  contemporaries  greatly 
esteemed  him;  and  the  Scottish,  as  well  as 
English  writers  of  the  subsequent  period, 
speak  of  him  with  unqualified  admiration. 
But  though  the  placid  and  moral  Gower 
might  be  a  civilizing  spirit  among  his  con- 
temporaries, his  character  has  none  of  the 
bold  origincJity  which  stamps  an  influence 
on  the  literature  of  a  country.  He  was  not, 
like  Chaucer,  a  patriarch  in  the  family  of 
genius,  the  scattered  traits  of  whose  resemr 
blance  may  be  seen  in  such  descendants  as 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser.*  The  design  of 
his  ^*  Confessio  AmanH^'  is  peculiarly  ill- 
contrived.  A  lover,  whose  case  has  not  a 
particle  of  interest,  applies,  according  to  the 
Catholic  ritual,  to  a  confessor,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  whimsically  enough,  bears  the 
additional  character  of  a  pagan  priest  of 
Venus.  The  holy  father,  it  is  true,  speaks 
like  a  good  Christian,  and  communicates 
more  scandal  about  the  intrigues  of  Venus 


than  pagan  author  ever  told.  A  pretext  is 
afforded  by  the  ceremony  of  confession,  for 
the  priest  not  only  to  initiate  his  pupil  in 
the  duties  of  a  lover,  but  in  a  wide  range 
of  ethical  and  physical  knowledge ;  and  at 
the  mention  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  a  tale 
is  introduced  by  way  of  illustration.  Does 
the  confessor  wish  to  warn  the  lover  against 
impertinent  curiosity  ?  he  introduces,  apropos 
to  that  fiuling,  the  history  of  Acteaon,  of 
peeping  memory.  The  confessor  inquires  if 
he  is  addicted  to  a  vain-glorious  disposition  9 
because  if  he  is,  he  can  tell  him  a  story 
about  Nebuchadnezzar.  Does  he  vnsh  to 
hear  of  the  virtue  of  conjugal  patience?  it  itt 
aptly  inculcated  by  the  anecdote  respectix^ 
Socrates,  who,  when  he  received  the  con^ 
tents  of  Xantippe's  pail  upon  his  head»  re* 
plied  to  the  provocation  with  only  a  witti« 
cism.  Thus,  with  shrieviug,  natradons,  an<i 
didactic  speeches,  the  work  is  extended  to 
flirty  thousand  lines,  in  the  oonrse  of  Yrhich 
the  virtues  and  vices  are  all  regularly  alle- 
gorized. But  in  allegory  Gk>wer  is  cold  and 
uninventive,  and  enumerates  qualities  when 
he  should  conjure  up  visible  objects.  On 
the  whole,  though  copiously  stored  witl^ 
facts  and  fables,  he  is  unable  either  to  iiiak& 
truth  appear  poetical,  or  to  render  fiction 
the  graceful  vehicle  of  truth. 


PART  n. 


Waetoit,  vTith  great  beauty  and  justice, 
eompares  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our 
language  to  a  premature  day  in  an 
English  spring ;  after  which  the  gloom 
of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blos- 
soms, which  have  been  called  for  by  a  tran- 
sient sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and 
scattered  by  storms.  The  causes  of  the  re* 
kpse  of  our  poetry,  after  Chaucer,  se«n  but 
too  apparent  in  the  annals  of  En^sh  hifr* 
tory,  which  during  five  reigns  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  continue  to  display  bat  a 
tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and 
bloodshed.  Inferior  even  to  France  in  lite- 
rary progress,  England  displays  in  the  fif- 


•  MntoB  WM  th«  pwtioal  Km  of  Spauer,  and  Mr. 
Waller  of  Fairfax.    Spenser  more  than  onoe  inainufttea 
that  Che  aonl  of  Ghanoer  vas  traoBflEund  into  his  hodj, 
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teenth  century  a  still  more  moirtiffing^  eois 
trast  with  Italy.  Italy  too  had  her  religious 
schisms  and  public  distractions;  but  her 
arts  and  literature  had  always  a  shettering 
place.  They  were  even  cherished  by  the 
rivalship  of  independent  communities^  and 
received  encouragement  from  the  opposite 
sources  of  commercial  and  ecclesiastical 
irealth.  But  we  had  no  Nicholas  the  fifth, 
nor  house  of  Medicis.  In  En^and>  the  evils 
of  civil  vrar  agitated  society  as  one  mass. 
TheiNs  was  no  refuge  f^m  them— no  enclos- 
ure to  fence  in  the  field  d  improvement — 
no  moond  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public 
troubles.    Before  the  death  of  Henry  VI., 

•ml  that  he  waa  b«0otten  1^  Urn  two  hundred  yean  U^ 
ter  his  deoeaae^DETMDr.   Jfidoiu^  toL  i?.  p.  MS^-C 
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it  is  said  that  one-half  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Whilst  in  England 
the  pnblic  spirit  was  thns  brutalized,  whilst 
the  value  and  security  of  life  were  abridged, 
whilst  the  wealth  of  the  rich  was  employed 
only  in  war,  and  the  chance  of  patronage 
taken  from  the  scholar;  in  Italy,  princes 
and  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  call- 
ing men  of  genius  around  them,  as  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  their  states  and 
courts.  The  art  of  printing  came  to  Italy 
to  record  the  treasures  of  its  literary  attain- 
ments ;  but  when  it  came  to  England,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  it  could  not  be  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  difl^sing  native  literature, 
to  be  a  necessary  art.  A  circumstance,  ad- 
ditionally hostile  to  the  national  genius,  may 
certainly  be  traced  in  the  executions  for  re- 
ligion, which  sprung  up  as  a  horrible  novelty 
in  our  country  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
clergy  were  determined  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  exposures  which  they  had  met 
with  in  the  preceding  age,  and  the  unhal- 
lowed compromise  which  Henry  lY.  made 
with  them,  in  return  for  supporting  his  ac- 
cession, armed  them,  in  an  evil  hour,  with 
the  torch  of  persecution.  In  one  point  of 
improvement,  namely,  in  the  boldness  of  re- 
ligious inquiry,  the  North  of  Europe  might 
already  boast  of  being  superior  to  the  South, 
with  all  its  learning,  wealth,  and  elegant 
acquirements.  The  Scriptures  had  been 
opened  by  Wickliff,  but  they  were  again  to 
become  ''a  fountain  sealed,  and  a  spring 
shut  up.''  Amidst  the  progress  of  letters  in 
Italy,  the  fine  arts  threw  enchantment 
around  superstition;  and  the  warm  imagi- 
nation of  ihe  South  was  congenial  with  the 
nature  of  Catholic  institutions.  But  the 
English  mind  had  already  shown,  even 
amidst  its  comparative  barbarism,  a  stem 
independent  spirit  of  religion;  and  from  this 
single  proud  and  elevated  point  of  its  char 
racter,  it  was  now  to  be  crushed  and  beaten 
down.  Sometimes  a  baffled  struggle  against 
oppression  is  more  depressing  to  the  human 
faculties  than  continued  submission. 

Our  natural  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  we 
may  safely  add,  the  general  test  of  history 
and  experience,  would  dispose  us  to  believe 
religious  persecution  to  be  necessarily  and 
essentially  baneful  to  the  elegant  arts,  no 
lees  than  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  man> 
kind.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  when  pun- 


ishments are  let  loose  upon  men's  opinions, 
they  will  spread  a  contagious  alarm  from 
the  understanding  to  tlie  imagination.  They 
will  make  the  heart  grow  close  and  insensi- 
ble to  generous  feelings,  where  it  is  unac- 
customed to  express  them  freely;  and  the 
graces  and  gayety  of  fancy  will  be  dejected 
and  appalled.  In  an  age  of  persecution, 
even  the  living  study  of  his  own  species 
must  be  comparatively  darkened  to  the  poet. 
He  looks  round  on  the  characters  and  coun- 
tenances of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  instead 
of  the  naturally  cheerful  and  eccentric  va* 
riety  of  their  humours,  he  reads  only  a  sul- 
len and  oppressed  uniformity.  To  the  spirit 
of  poetry  we  should  conceive  such  a  period 
to  be  an  impassable  Avernus,  where  she 
would  drop  her  wings  and  expire.  Un- 
doubtedly this  inference  will  be  found  war- 
ranted by  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
Genius.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  impossible 
to  deny,  that  wit  and  poetry  have  in  some 
instances  flourished  coeval  with  ferocious 
bigotry,  on  the  same  spot,  and  under  the 
same  government.  The  literary  glory  of 
Spun  was  posterior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  fiincy  of  Cervantes 
sported  in  its  neighbourhood,  though  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  have  made  his  writings 
still  more  entertaining,  if  he  had  not  dreaded 
the  Holy  Office.  But  the  growth  of  Spanish 
genius,  in  spite  of  the  co-existence  of  reli- 
gious tyranny,  was  fostered  by  uncommon 
and  glorious  advantages  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  Spain  (for  we  are 
comparing  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  with  Eng- 
land in  the  fifteenth  century)  was,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  great  and  proud  in  an  em- 
pire, on  which  it  was  boasted  that  the  sun 
never  set.  Her  language  was  widely  dif- 
fused. The  wealth  of  America  for  a  while 
animated  all  her  arts.  Robertson  says,  that 
the  Spaniards  discovered  at  that  time  an  ex- 
tent of  political  knowledge,  which  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  did  not  attain  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards.  Beligious  persecu- 
tions began  in  England,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  comparatively  poor  and  barbarous ;  yet 
after  she  had  been  awakened  to  so  much  in- 
telligence on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  to 
make  one-half  of  the  people  indignantly  im- 
patient of  priestly  tyranny.  If  we  add  to 
the  political  troubles  of  the  age,  the  circum- 
stance of  religious  opinions  being  silenced 
and  stifled  by  penal  horrors,  it  will  seem 
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more  wonderful  that  the  spark  of  literature 
TTOS  kept  alive,  than  that  it  did  not  spread 
more  widely.  Yet  the  fifteenth  century  had 
its  redeeming  traits  of  refinement,  the  more 
wonderful  for  appearing  in  the  midst  of  such 
unfavourable  ciroumstanoes.  It  had  a  For- 
tescue,  although  he  wandered  in  exile,  un- 
protected by  the  constitution  which  he  ex- 
plained and  extolled  in  his  writings.  It  had 
a  noble  patron  and  lover  of  letters  in  Tip- 
toft,*  although  he  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  It  witnessed  the  founding  of 
many  colleges,  in  both  of  the  universities, 
although  they  were  still  the  haunts  of  soho- 
lastio  quibbHng;  and  it  produced,  in  the 
venerable  Pecock,  one  conscientious  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  who  wished  to  have  con- 
verted the  Protestants  by  appeals  to  reason, 
though  for  so  doing  he  had  his  books,  and, 
if  he  had  not  recanted  in  good  time,  would 
have  had  his  body  also,  committed  to  the 
flames.  To  these  causes  may  be  ascribed 
the  backwardness  of  our  poetry  between  the 
dates  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  speak  of 
the  chasm  extending  to,  or  nearly  to  Spen- 
ser; for,  without  undervaluing  the  elegant 
talents  of  Lord  Surrey,  I  think  we  cannot 
consider  the  national  genius  as  completely 
emancipated  from  oppressive  circumstances, 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  indeed 
a  commencement  of  our  poetry  under  Henry 
YIII.  It  was  a  fine,  but  a  feeble  one.  Eng- 
lish genius  seems  then  to  have  come  forth, 
but  half  assured  that  her  day  of  emancipa- 
tion was  at  hand.  There  is  something  me- 
lancholy even  in  Lord  Surrey's  strains  of 
gallantry.  The  succession  of  Henry  YIII. 
gave  stability  to  the  government,  and  some 
degree  of  magnificence  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. But  tyranny  was  not  yet  at  an  end; 
and  to  judge,  not  by  the  gross  buffoons,  but 
by  the  few  minds  entitled  to  be  called  poeti- 
cal, which  appear  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  may  say  that  the 
English  Muse  had  still  a  diffident  aspect  and 
a  faltering  tone. 


•  ISMrl  of  WoioMter.  f  In  hlB  Blblkigrsphia  Poeticik 
X  Vide  p.  16  of  these  SeleetionB.  He  tnnalated  largely 
from  the  Treaeh  and  IdUln.  His  prindpal  poenifl  srp^ 
<*Tbe  FaU  of  Prineee^"  «the  fiiege  of  Thebe%"  and  «Tbe 
Bestrootion  of  Troy."  The  first  ci  these  is  from  Lau- 
xeiit's  French  Teraion  of  Boocaodo's  laook  ''De  Oasfhos 
Tiromm  et  Amiinanim  illii8trlxim."  His  <*nege  of 
UMbes,"  whicb  was  intanded  as  an  addlttonal  Oanterhnry 
Tsle,  and  in  the  Introdnetion  to  wliioh  he  fUgns  himself 
in  company  with  "the  host  of  the  TabaM  and  the  Pil- 
grims^"  is  oompUed  firom  Qnido  Oolonna,  Statini^  and 


There  is  a  species  of  talent,  however, 
which  may  continue  to  indite  what  is  called 
poetry,  without  having  its  sensibilities  deep* 
ly  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  society ; 
and  of  luminaries  of  this  description  our 
fifteenth  century  was  not  destitute.  Ritson 
has  enumerated  about  seventy  of  them.f 
Of  these,  Occleve  and  Lydga^  were  the 
nearest  successors  to  Chaucer.  Occleve 
speaks  of  himself  as  Chaucer's  scholar.  He 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  expressing  the 
sincerest  enthusiasm  for  his  master.  But  it 
is  difficult  -to  controvert  the  character  which 
has  been  generally  assigned  to  him,  that  of 
a  flat  and  feeble  writer.  Excepting  the 
adoption  of  his  story  of  Fortunatus,  by 
William  Browne,  in  his  pastorals,  and  the 
modem  republication  of  a  few  of  his  pieces, 
I  know  not  of  any  public  compliment 
which  has  ever  been  paid  to  his  poetical  me- 
mory. 

Lydgate  is  altogether  the  most  respectable 
versifier  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  list  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  productions 
ascribed  to  him  (which  is  given  in  Ritson's 
Bibliographiar  Poetica)  attests,  at  least,  the 
fluency  of  his  pen;  and  he  seems  to  have 
ranged  with  the  same  facility  through  the 
gravest  and  the  lightest  subjects  of  compo- 
sition. Ballads,  hymns,  ludicrous  stories, 
legends,  romances,  and  allegories,  were 
equally  at  his  command.  Verbose  and  dif- 
fuse as  Dan  John  of  Bury  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been,  he  is  not  without  occasional 
touches  of  pathos.  The  poet  Gray  was  the 
first  in  modem  times  who  did  him  the  jus- 
tice to  observe  them.t  His  **  Fall  of  Princes'' 
may  also  deserve  notice,  in  tracing  back  the 
thread  of  our  national  poetry,  as  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  English  production  to 
have  suggested  to  Lord  Saokville  the  idea 
of  his  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  The ''  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates''  again  gave  hints  to 
Spenser  in  allegory,  and  may  also  have  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  idea  of 
his  historical  plays. 


His  "Desferaetlott  of  Troy**  is  from  the  work  of 
Gttido  Gdonna,  or  from  a  French  translation  of  it  His 
(*  London  lAdkptianj**  is  enrlons,  for  the  minnte  picture 
of  the  metropolis,  which  it  exhibits,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A  specimen  of  Lydgate's  humour  may  be  seen  In 
his  tale  of  *'The  Prioress  and  her  Three  Wooers,"  which 
Mr.  Jamleson  has  giren  in  his  '^  Popular  Ballads  and 
Soofs,"  [vol.  i.  pp.  24»-966}.  I  had  transcribed  it  fnm 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  [HarL  M8.  78], 
thinking  that  It  was  not  in  print,  but  found  that  Mr« 
JamJewD  bad  anticipated  me. 
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I  know  not  if  Hardjnge,*  who  belonged 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  be  worth  men- 
tioning, ae  one  of  the  obscure  luminaries  of 
this  benighted  age.  He  left  a  Chronicle  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  possesses  an 
incidental  interest  from  his  having  been 
himself  a  witness  to  some  of  the  scenes 
which  he  records;  for  he  liyed  in  the  family 
of  the  Percys,  and  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Hotspur;  but  from  the  style  of  his 
versified  Chronicle,  his  head  would  appear 
to  have  been  much  better  furnished  for  sus- 
taining the  blows  of  the  battle,  than  for 
contriving  its  poetical  celebration. 

The  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
of  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
ttAtttu  ^^  justly  demand  a  place  in  any 
flftenth  ■ad  history  of  our  poetry  that  meant  to 
tteiixtMBth  be  copious  and  minute;  as  the 
'**"^"  northern  "  makers,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  dialect,  generally  de- 
nominate their  language  *  *  Inglis."  Scotland 
produced  an  entire  poetical  version  of  the 
^neid,  before  Lord  Surrey  had  translated 
a  single  book  of  it;  indeed  before  there  was 
an  English  version  of  any  cla^c,  excepting 
Boethius,  if  he  can  be  called  a  classic. 
Virgil  was  only  known  in  the  English  lan- 
guage through  a  romance  on  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  published  by  Caxton,  which,  as  Bishop 
Douglas  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Scottish  ^neid,  is  no  more  like  Virgil  than 
the  devil  is  like  St.  Austin.f  Perhaps  the 
resemblance  may  not  even  be  so  great.  But 
the  Scottish  poets,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  of  tliem,  form  nothing  like  a  brilliant 
revival  of  poetry.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
superior  indeed,  in  spirit  and  originality  to 
their  English  cotemporaries,  which  is  not 
saying  much ;  but  their  style  is,  for  the  most 
part,  cast,  if  possible,  in  a  worise  taste.  The 
prevailing  fault  of  English  diction,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  redundant  ornament, 
and  an  affectation  of  anglicising  Latin 
words.  In  this  pedantry  and  use  of  "  aureate 
terms,"  the  Scottish  versifiers  went  even  be- 


•  A  kind  of  Robert  of  Olonoester  redMvut,  So.  Wal- 
TUL  Scott,  Muc.  Pr.  Wnrkif  vol.  xvlL  p.  18.--C. 

t  WarUm,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  DougUa  Is  said  to  h*T«  writ- 
ten bifl  translation  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  months, 
and  to  hare  finished  it  in  1&13.  This  was  before  Swrren 
vmt  bom. — C. 

X  To  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  belongs  Henzj  Lonelioh, 
who  plied  the  nnpoelkal  trad^  of  a  skinner,  and  who 
translated  the  French  romanoe  of  St  &raai;  Thomas 
Chedtre,  who  made  a  free  and  enlarged  rersion  of  the  Lai 
dn  Lanval,  of  the  Vrenoh  poetess  Ilarto;  and  Kobert 


yond  their  brethren  of  the  south.  Soms 
exceptions  to  the  remark,  I  am  aware,  may 
be  found  in  Dunbar,  who  sometimes  exhibits 
simplicity  and  lyrical  terseness;  but  even 
his  style  has  frequent  deformities  of  quaint- 
ness,  fiilse  ornament,  and  alliteration.  The 
rest  of  them,  when  they  meant  to  be  most 
eloquent,  tore  up  words  from  the  Latin, 
which  never  took  root  in  the  language,  like 
children  making  a  mock  garden  with  flow- 
ers and  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  which 
speedily  wither. 

From  Lydgate  down  to  Wyat  and  Surrey, 
there  seem  to  be  no  southern  writers  deserv- 
ing attention,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  the 
antiquary,  excepting  Hawes,  Barklay,  and 
Skelton;  and  even  their  names  might  per- 
haps be  omitted,  without  treaaon  to  the 
cause  of  taste4 

Stephen  Hawes,2  who  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  Uie  literature  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  to  have  travelled  into  those  coun- 
tries. His  most  important  production  is  the 
"Pastyme  of  Pleasure,"  ||  an  allegorical  ro- 
mance, the  hero  of  which  is  Grandamour  or 
Gallantry,  and  the  heroine  La  Belle  Pucelle, 
or  Perfect  Beauty.  In  this  work  the  per- 
sonified characters  have  all  the  capricious- 
ness  and  vague  moral  meaning  of  the  old 
French  allegorical  romance;  but  the  pueril- 
ity of  the  school  remains,  while  the  zest  of 
its  novelty  is  gone.  There  is  also  in  his 
foolish  personage  of  God&ey  Gobelive,  some- 
thing of  the  burlesque  of  the  worst  taste  of 
Italian  poetry.  It  is  certainly  very  tiresome 
to  follow  Hawes's  hero,  Grandamour,  through 
all  his  adventures,  studying  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  arithmetic,  in  the  tower  of  Doc- 
trine; afterwards  slaughtering  giants,  who 
have  each  two  or  three  emblematic  heads ; 
sacrificing  to  heathen  gods ;  then  marrying 
according  to  the  Catholic  rites;  and,  finally, 
relating  his  own  death  and  burial,  to  which 
he  is  80  obliging  as  to  add  his  epitaph.  Yet, 
as  the  story  seems  to  be  of  Hawes's  inven- 


Thomton,  who  Tersififd  the  *<Morts  Arthur"  in  the  al- 
literatiTe  measure  of  Langlande. 

{  A  bad  imitator  of  Lydgate,  ten  times  more  tedions 
than  his  original.  Sm  Walcie  Soon;  Miac  Pr.  Work», 
TOL  XTil.  p.  18.— C. 

I  He  also  wrote  the  <*  Temple  of  Glas^'*  the  snbstanos 
of  whieh  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  **■  House  of  Fame." 

Tht  TempU  </  Olau  is  now,  as  Mr.  Hallam  obserres^  fay 
general  consent,  restored  to  Lydgate.— Xtl.  ESiL  toA.  L 
p.  482;  and  Priori  WarUnt  vol.  iiL  pp.46,  47^a 
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tion,  it  Tanks  him  above  the  mere  ohroniclere 
and  transhfctors  of  the  age.  Warton  praises 
him  for  improving  on  the  style  of  Lydgate.* 
His  language  may  be  somewhat  more  mo- 
dern, but  in  vigour  or  harmony,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  in  it  any  superiority.  The 
indulgent  historian  of  our  poetry  has,  how- 
ever, quoted  ono  fine  line  from  him,  describ- 
ing the  fiery  breath  of  a  dragon,  which 
guarded  the  island  of  beauty: 

"  The  flnwM  grekt;  ifc  made  the  island  light" 
Every  romantic  poem  in  his  own  language 
is  likely  to  have  interested  Spenser;  and  if 
there  were  many  such  glimpses  of  magnifi- 
cence in  Hawes,  we  might  suppose  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Fairy  Queen"  to  have  cher- 
ished his  youthful  genius  by  contemplating 
them;  but  his  beauties  are  too  few  and 
faint  to  have  afforded  any  inspiring  example 
to  Spenser. 

Alexander  Barklay  was  a  priest  of  St 
Mary  Otterbume,  in  Devonshire,  and  died 
at  a  great  age  at  Croydon,  in  the  year  1552. 
His  principal  work  was  a'free  translation  of 
Sebastian  Brandt'sf  "  Navis  Stultifera,''  en- 
larged with  some  satirical  strictures  of  his 
own  upon  the  manners  of  his  English  con- 
temporaries. His  '*  Ship  of  Fools"  has  been 
as  often  quoted  as  most  obsolete  English 
poems;  but  if  it  were  not  obsolete  it  would 
not  be  quoted.  He  also  wrote  Eclogues, 
which  are  curious  as  the  earliest  pieces  of 
that  kind  in  our  language.  From  tiiieir  title 
we  might  be  led  to  expect  some  interesting 
delineations  of  English  rural  customs  at 
that  period.  But  Barklay  intended  to  be  a 
moralist,  and  not  a  painter  of  nature ;  and 
the  chief,  though  insipid  moral  which  he 
inculcates  is,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  clown 
than  a  courtier.]:  The  few  scenes  of  country 
life  which  he  exhibits  for  that  purpose  are 
singularly  ill  fitted  to  illustrate  his  doctrine, 
and  present  rustic  existence  under  a  mise- 
rable aspect,  more  resembling  the  caricature 
of  Scotland  in  Churchill's  "Prophecy  of 
Famine,"  than  any  thing  which  we  can 
imagine  to  have  ever  been  the  general  con- 
dition of  English  peasants.  The  speakers,  in 

*  Hist.  Tol.  ili.  p.  54.  **  Hawes  has  added  new  graoeB 
to  Lydgate's  manner."— C. 

t  Sebastian  Brandt  was  a  civilian  of  Basil. 

X  Barklay  gives  Bome  sketches  of  manners ;  but  ihej 
ate  those  of  the  town,  not  the  country.  Warton  Is  partial 
to  his  black-letter  eclogues,  because  they  contain  allu- 
sions to  the  customs  of  the  age.  They  certainly  inibnn 
xu  at  what  hour  our  ancestors  usually  dined,  supped,  and 
went  U»  bed ;  that  thej  ware  faoA  of  good  eating;  and 


one  of  his  eclogues,  lie  littered  among  straw, 
for  want  of  a  fire  to  keep  themselves  warm ; 
and  one  of  them  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
milk  for  dinner  may  be  curdled,  to  save 
them  the  consumption  of  bread.  As  the 
writer's  object  was  not  to  make  us  pity  but 
esteem  the  rustic  lot,  this  picture  of  English 
poverty  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  drawn  from  partial 
observation,  or  the  result  of  a  bad  taste, 
that  naturally  delighted  in  squalid  subjects 
of  description.  Barklay,  indeed,  though  he 
has  some  stanzas  which  might  be  quoted  for 
their  strength  of  thought  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  all  writers  to  adorn  his  conceptions 
of  familiar  life  with  either  dignity  or  beauty. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurs  in  one 
of  his  moral  apologues:  Adam,  he  tells  us 
in  verse,  was  one  day  abroad  at  his  work — 
Eve  was  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  her 
children  playing  about  her;  some  of  them 
she  was  "  kembing,"  says  the  poet,  prefix- 
ing another  participle  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind,  to  describe  the  usefulness  of  the 
comb.  Her  Maker  having  deigned  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  she  was  ashamed  to  be  found 
with  so  many  ill-dressed  children  about  her, 
and  hastened  to  stow  a  number  of  them  out 
of  eight;  some  of  them  she  concealed  under 
hay  and  straw,  others  she  put  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  one  or  two  into  a  "  tub  of  draff." 
Having  produced,  however,  the  best  looking 
and  best  dressed  of  them,  she  was  delighted 
to  hear  their  Divine  Visitor  bless  them,  and 
destine  some  of  them  to  be  kings  and  em* 
perors,  some  dukes  and  barons,  and  others 
sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen.  Unwilling 
that  any  of  her  family  should  forfeit  bless- 
ings whilst  they  were  going,  she  immediately 
drew  out  the  remainder  from  their  conceal- 
ment; but  when  they  came  forth,  they  were 
so  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  had 
so  many  bits  of  chaff  and  straw  sticking  to 
their  hair,  that  instead  of  receiving  bene- 
dictions and  promotion,  they  were  doomed 
to  vocations  of  toil  and  poverty,  suitable  to 
their  dirty  appearance. 

Oiat  it  was  adyisable,  in  the  poet's  opinion,  for  any  one 
who  attempted  to  help  himself  to  a  favourite  dish  at 
their  banquets  to  wear  a  gauntlet  of  mail.  Qitin,  the 
player,  who  probably  nerer  had  heard  of  Barklay,  deli- 
vered at  a  much  later  period  a  similar  obeerration  on 
dty  feasts;  namely,  that  the  candidate  Ibr  a  good  dish  of 
turtle  ought  never  to  be  without  a  basket-hiltod  knlft 
aadfcrk. 
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John  Skelton,  who  was  the  rival  and  oon- 
temporary  of  Barklay,  was  laureate  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  tutor  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  Henry  YIII.  Erasmus  must 
have  been  a  bad  judge  of  English  poetry,  or 
must  have  alluded  only  to  the  learning  of 
Skelton,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  he  pro- 
nounces him  **  Britannicarum  literarum 
lumen  et  decus."  There  is  certainly  a  ve- 
hemence and  vivacity  in  Skelton,  which  was 
worthy  of  being  guided  by  a  better  taste; 
and  the  objects  of  his  satire  bespeak  some 
degree  of  public  spirit.*  But  his  eccen- 
tricity in  attempts  at  humour  is  at  once  vul- 
gar and  flippant;  and  his  style  is  almost  a 
texture  of  slang  phrases,  patched  with 
shreds  of  French  and  Latin.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  in  a  periodical  work  of  the  present 
day,  that  his  manner  is  to  be  excused,  be- 
cause it  was  assumed  for  "the  nonce,"  and 
was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  it  is  surely  a  poor  apology  for  the  satir- 
ist of  any  age,  to  say  that  he  stooped  to  hu- 
mour its  vilest  taste,  and  could  not  ridicule 
vice  and  folly  without  degrading  himself  to 
buffoonery .f  Upon  the  whole,  we  might 
regard  the  poetical  feeling  and  genius  of 
England  as  almost  extinct  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  if  the  beautiful  ballad  of 
the  "  Nut-brown  Maid"  were  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that  period.^  It  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  German;  but  even 


*  He  wu  the  detennined  enemy  of  the  mendioant 
frfan  and  of  Cardinal  Wolaey.  The  oourtiera  of  Henry 
Tin^  whilst  obliged  to  flatter  a  minfoter  whom  they  de- 
feeflted,  could  not  but  be  gratified  with  Sknlton's  boldnen 
in  singly  daring  to  attack  him«  In  his  picture  of  Wolaej 
at  the  Council  Board,  he  thus  describes  the  imperious 
BiinJster: 

"— —  in  chamber  of  Stan 
All  matters  there  he  mars ; 
Clapping  his  rod  on  the  board. 
No  man  dare  Hpeak  a  word ; 
For  he  hath  all  the  saying^ 
Without  any  renaying. 
He  roUeth  in  his  Reodrdi^ 
He  fiaycth.  How  say  ye,  my  lordi. 
Is  not  my  rea«on  good  f 
Good  even,  good  Robin  Hood. 
Some  say  yes,  and  some 
Bit  still,  as  they  were  dumb.*' 

These  lines  are  a  remarkable  antldpation*  of  the  Tery 
words  in  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charges  prefianred 
against  Wolsey  by  the  Parliament  of  1629.  "That  the 
said  Lord  Cardinal,  sitting  among  the  Lords  and  other  of 
your  majesty's  most  honourable  council,  used  himself  ao^ 
that  if  any  man  would  show  his  mind  according  to  his 
duty,  he  would  so  take  him  up  with  his  aocnstomable 
wonls,  that  they  were  better  to  bold  their  peace  than  to 
speak,  so  that  he  would  hear  no  more  speak,  but  one  or 
two  great  personage^  aothathe  would  hare  all  the  words 


considered  as  a  translation,  it  meets  us  as  a 
surprising  flower  amidst  the  winter-eolstioe 
of  our  poetry. 

The  literary  character  of  England  was 
not  established  till  near  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century,  immediately  anterior  to 
Lord  Surrey,  we  find  Barklay  and  Skelton 
popular  candidates  for  the  foremost  honours 
of  English  poetry.  They  are  but  poor 
names.  Yet  slowly  as  the  improvement  of 
our  poetry  seems  to  proceed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  circumstances 
which  subsequently  fostered  the  national 
genius  to  its  maturity  and  magnitude,  begin 
to  be  distinctly  visible  even  before  the  year 
1500.  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  by 
fixing  the  monarchy  and  the  prospect  of  its 
regular  succession,  forms  a  great  era  of  com- 
mencing civilization.  The  art  of  printing, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  a  former  pe- 
riod of  discord,  promised  to  diffiise  its  light 
in  a  steadier  and  calmer  atmosphere.  The 
great  discoveries  of  navigation,  by  quicken- 
ing the  intercourse  of  European  nations, 
extended  their  influence  to  England.  In 
the  short  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century 
during  which  printing  was  known  in  this 
country,  the  press  exhibits  our  literature  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  even  that  of  France ;  but 
before  that  century  was  concluded,  the  tide 
of  classical  learning  had  fidrly  set  in.  Eng- 

himsel^  and  eonsnmed  much  time  without  a  ftir  tale.* 
His  ridicule  drew  down  the  wrath  of  Wolsey,  who  or> 
dered  him  to  be  apprehended.  But  Skelton  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  pro* 
teoted;  and  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Wolsey*! 
prosecutors  drew  up  the  article  of  impeachment,  so  simi- 
lar to  the  satire  of  the  poet 

t  I  know  Skelton  only  by  the  modem  edition  of  hU 
works,  dated  1786.  But  teem  this  stupU  publication  I 
can  easily  discover  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  Why 
Warton  and  the  writers  of  his  school  rail  at  him  yeha* 
mantly  I  know  not;  he  was  perhaps  the  best  scholar  of 
his  day,  and  displays  on  many  occasions  strong  powers 
of  description,  and  a  Tein  of  poetry  that  shines  through 
all  the  rubbish  which  ignorance  has  spread  OTer  it.  He 
flew  at  high  game,  and  therefore  occasionally  called  in 
the  aid  of  Tulgar  ribaldry  to  mask  the  direct  attack  of 
his  «atire.— QDTfORis  Jonton,  toI.  tUL  p.  77. 

The  power,  the  strangeness,  the  rolubility  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  intrepidity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origi- 
nality of  his  manner,  render  Skelton  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  poets  of  any  age  or  country.— Southet, 
Speametu  and  Quar.  Rev.  toI.  xL  p.  486. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  not  so  kind ;  but  till  Mr.  Dyoe  gives  us 
his  long-promised  edition  of  Skelton,  we  know  the  old 
rough,  ready-witted  writer  reiy  ImperfecUy.— C. 

X  Warton  places  it  about  the  year  1500.  It  was  In  print 
in  1521,  if  not  a  little  earlier.— 0. 

•  Neva's  duMcy  Bomarka  on  th* 
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land  had  reoeived  Eraamus,  and  had  pro- 
dnoed  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  English 
poetry  of  the  last  of  these  great  men  is  in* 
deed  of  trifling  consequence,  in  comparison 
with  the  general  impulse  which  his  other 
writings  must  have  given  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  every  thing  that  excites  the 
dormant  intellect  of  a  nation  must  be  re- 
garded as  contributing  to  its  future  poetry. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  thus  adverting  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  (especially  classical 
knowledge)  which  preceded  our  golden  age 
of  originality,  we  may  be  challenged  by  the 
question,  how  much  the  greatest  of  all  our 
poets  was  indebted  to  learning.  We  are  apt 
to  compare  such  geniuses  as  Shakspeare  to 
comets  in  the  moral  universe,  which  baffle 
aU  calculations  as  to  the  causes  which  ac- 
celerate or  retard  their  appearance,  or  from 
which  we  can  predict  their  return.  But 
those  phenomena  of  poetical  inspiration  are, 
in  fact,  still  dependent  on  the  laws  and  light 
of  the  system  which  they  visit.  Poets  may 
be  indebted  to  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  their  age,  without  being  themselves  men 
of  erudition,  or  philosophers.  When  the 
fine  spirit  of  truth  has  gone  abroad,  it 
passes  insensibly  from  mind  to  mind,  inde* 
pendent  of  its  direct  transmission  from 
books;  and  it  comes  home  in  a  more  wel- 
come shape  to  the  poet,  when'  caught  from 
his  social  intercourse  with  his  species,  than 
from  solitary  study.  Shakspeare^s  genius 
was  certainly  indebted  to  the  intelligence 
and  moral  principles  which  existed  in  his 
age,  and  to  that  intelligence  and  to  those 

•  Namely,  in  tbe  year  1535.  The  decline  of  Ariatotle'l 
AQthorlty,  and  that  of  fcholaatle  divinity,  though  to  a 
eortain  degree  oonaeeted,  axa  not,  hotreTer,  to  be  ktontl- 
fled.  What  were  called  the  doctrines  of  Ariatotle  by  the 
schoolmen,  were  a  man  of  metaphysica  established  In 
his  name,  first  hy  Arable  oonunentaton^  and  afterwards 
hj  GathoUe  doeton:  among  the  Utter  of  whom,  many 
expounded  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagyrlte  without  un- 
derstanding a  word  of  the  original  language  in  which  his 
doctrines  were  written.  Some  Platonic  opinions  had  also 
mixed  with  the  metaphysics  of  the  schoolmen.  Aristotle 
was  noTertheless  their  main  authority ;  ■  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  If  he  had  come  to  life,  he  would  not  l»Te 
fathered  much  of  the  philosophy  which  rested  on  his 
name.  Some  of  the  reformers  threw  off  sdiolastio  dlTi- 
nity  and  Aristotle's  authority  at  once ;  but  others,  while 
they  allured  the  schoolmen,  adhered  to  the  Peripatetic 
system.  In  Uet,  until  the  reTiyal  of  letters,  Aristotle 
oould  not  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  modem  world,  to  be 
either  ftilly  known  by  his  own  works,  or  Ikirly  tried  by 
his  own  merits.  Though  ultimately  orerthrown  hy  Bar 
oon,  his  writings  and  his  name,  in  the  age  Immediately 
preceding  Bacon,  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  stalking>horse 
to  the  schoolmen,  and  he  was  Ibund  to  contain  heresies 
whkh  the  OathoUo  metaphysidaas  had  little  suveoted. 


moral  principles,  the  revival  of  classical 
literature  undoubtedly  contributed.  So  also 
did  the  revival  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people 
in  their  native  tongue.  The  dethronement 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  supposed 
infallibility  c^  Aristotle's  authority,  an  au- 
thority at  one  time  almost  paramount  to  that 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  was  another 
good  connected  with  the  Reformation;  for 
though  the  logic  of  Aristotle  long  continued 
to  be  formally  taught,  scholastic  theology 
was  no  longer  sheltered  beneath  his  name. 
Bible  divinity  superseded  the  glosses  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus 
were  consigned  at  Oxford  to  proclaimed  con- 
tempt.* The  reign  of  true  philosophy  was 
not  indeed  arrived,  and  the  Reformation  it* 
self  produced  events  tending  to  retard  that 
progress  of  literature  and  intelligence,  which 
had  sprung  up  under  its  first  auspices. 
Still,  with  partial  interruptions,  the  culture 
of  classical  literature  proceeded  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  and,  amidst  that  culture,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  system  of  Greek 
philosophy  more  poetical  than  Aristotle's, 
was  without  its  influence  on  the  English 
spirit — ^namely,  that  of  Plato.  That  Eng- 
land possessed  a  distinct  school  of  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cannot, 
I  believe,  be  affirmed,!  but  we  hear  of  the 
Platonic  studies  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney;  and 
traits  of  Platonism  are  sometimes  beauti- 
fully visible  in  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and 
of  Spenser.t  The  Italian  Muse  communi- 
cated a  tinge  of  that  spirit  to  our  poetry, 

t  Infield  mentions  no  English  sdiool  of  Platonism 
beftve  the  time  of  Oale  and  Cudworth. 
^  Hallam  is  equally  silent— 0. 

*  X  In  one  of  Spenser's  hymns  oa  LoYe  and  Beauty,  hs 
breathes  this  Platonic  doctrine. 

**  —  Erery  spirit^  as  it  is  most  purs 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heaTenly  Ught^ 
So  it  the  fklrer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight; 
Wot  ot  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
Vor  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 
So^  also^  StDurey  to  his  iUr  Oeraldlne. 

(*  The  golden  gift  that  Nature  did  thee  gire^ 
To  fasten  friends,  and  feed  them  at  thy  irill 
With  form  and  ftyour,  taught  me  to  beliere 
How  thou  art  made  to  sftoia  her  greated  skUi** 
This  last  thought  was  probably  suggested  by  the  lines 
in  Petrarch,  which  express  a  doctrine  of  the  Platonio 
school,  respecting  the  Mea  or  origin  of  beauty. 
« In  qual  parte  del  del',  in  quale  idea 
Bra  Tesempio  onde  Natura  tolse 
Quel  bel  Tiso  leggladnH  in  ohe  ella  toIss 
Mostrar  quaggiil,  qoantd  lassi  potea." 
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which  must  have  been  farther  excited  in  the 
minds  of  poetical  scholars  by  the  influence 
of  Grecian  literature.  Hurd  indeed  ob- 
serves, that  the  Platonic  doctrines  had  a 
deep  influence  on  the  sentiments  and  cha* 
racter  of  Spenser's  age.  They  certainly 
form  a  very  poetical  creed  of  philosophy. 
The  Aristotelian  system  was  a  vast  me- 
chanical labyrinth,  which  the  human  facul- 
ties were  chilled,  fatigued,  and  darkened  by  i 
exploring.  Plato,  at  least,  expands  the  ima- 
gination, for  he  was  a  great  poet;  and  if  he 
had  put  in  practice  the  law  respecting  poets, 
which  he  prescribed  to  his  ideal  republic,  he 
must  have  begun  by  banishing  himself. 

The  Reformation,  though  ultimately  ben^ 
ficial  to  literature,  like  all  abrupt  changes  in 
society,  brought  its  evil  with  its  good.  Its 
establishment  under  Edward  VI.  made  the 
English  too  fanatical  and  polemical  to  attend 
to  the  finer  objects  of  taste.  Its  commence- 
ment under  Henry  VIII.,  however  promis* 
ing  at  first,  was  too  soon  rendered  frightful, 
by  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tyrant's  charac- 
ter, who,  instead  of  opening  the  temple  of 
religious  peace,  established  a  Janus-faced 
persecution  against  both  the  old  and  new 
opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry's  power, 
opulence,  and  ostentation,  gave  some  en- 
couragement to  the  arts.  He  himself,  mon- 
ster as  he  was,  affected  to  be  a  poet.  His 
masques  and  pageants  assembled  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  the  land,  and  prompted  a 
gallant  spirit  of  courtesy.  The  cultivation 
of  musical  talents  among  his  courtiers  fos- 
tered our  early  lyrical  poetry.  Our  inter- 
course with  Italy  was  renewed  from  more 
enlightened  motives  than  superstition;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Surrey,  Italian 
poetry  became  once  more,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  a  source  of  refinement 
and  regeneration  to  our  own.    I  am  not  in- 

•  Oar  fttber  Chaooer  hath  used  the  same  liberty  In 
ftet  and  meaniree  that  the  Uitiiiista  do  lue:  and  whoeo- 
erer  do  penue  aad  well  oonaider  hia  works,  he  shall  find 
that  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  self-same 
BTunber  of  qrllaUes,  yet  being  read  I7  one  that  hath 
understanding,  the  longest  yerse,  aad  that  which  hath 
most  syllables,  will  &11  (to  the  ear)  correspondent  onto 
that  which  hath  in  it  fewest  syllables,  shall  be  found  yet 
to  consist  of  words  that  hare  such  natural  sound,  as  may 
seem  equal  in  length  to  a  Terse  which  hath  many  more 
syllables  of  lighter  accents.— ^ASOoiairB. 

But  if  some  BngUshe  woorde,  herein  ssem  awee^ 
Let  Chaucer's  name  exalted  be  therefore ; 
Tf  any  Terse,  doe  fiasse  on  plesant  Ibet, 
The  praise  thereof  redownd  to  Petrark's  lorei 

Qtaooiastt  Tht  Qri^qf  Joy, 


deed  disposed  to  consider  the  influence  t>f 
Lord  Surrey's  works  upon  our  language  in 
the  very  extensive  and  important  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  Dr.  Nott.  I  am  doubt" 
ful  if  that  learned  editor  has  converted  many 
readers  to  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Surrey 
was  the  first  who  gave  as  metrical  instead 
of  rhythmical  versification;  for,  with  just 
allowance  for  ancient  pronunciation,  the 
heroic  measure  of  Chaucer  will  be  found  in 
general  not  only  to  be  metrically  correct, 
but  to  possess  considerable  harmony.*  Sut> 
rey  was  not  the  inventor  of  our  metrical 
versification ;  nor  had  his  genius  the  potent 
voice  and  the  magic  spell  which  rouse  all  the 
dormant  energies  of  a  language.  In  certain 
walks  of  composition,  though  not  in  the 
highest,  viz.  in  the  ode,  elegy,  and  epitaph, 
he  set  a  chaste  and  delicate  example;  but  he 
was  cut  off  too  early  in  life,  and  cultivated 
poetry  too  slightly,  to  carry  the  pure  stream 
of  his  style  into  the  broad  and  bold  chan- 
nels of  inventive  fiction.  Much  undoubtedly 
he  did,  in  giving  sweetness  to  our  numbers, 
and  in  substituting  for  the  rude  tautology 
of  a  former  age  a  style  of  soft  and  brilliant 
ornament,  of  selected  expression,  and  of 
verbal  arrangement,  which  oflen  winds  into 
graceful  novelMee ;  though  sometimes  a  little 
objectionable  from  its  involution.  Our  lan- 
guage was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  in- 
troduction of  blank  verse.  It  may  be  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  blank  verse,  if  it  had 
continued  to  be  written  as  Surrey  wrote  it, 
would  have  had  a  cadence  too  uniform  and 
cautious  to  be  a  happy  vehicle  for  the  dra> 
matic  expression  of  the  passions.  Grimoald, 
the  second  poet  who  used  it  after  Lord  Sor^ 
rey,  gave  it  a  little  more  variety  of  pauses; 
but  it  was  not  till  it  had  been  tried  as  a 
measure  by  several  composers,  that  it  ac- 
quired a  bold  and  flexible  modulation.t 


It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  Chaucer's  Terse*  be 
rhythmical  or  metricaL  I  belicTe  them  to  haTC  been 
vritten  rhythmically,  upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
Coleridge  composed  his  Christabel — that  the  number  of 
ftsote  or  accentuated  syllables  In  eTcry  line  should  be  tha 
same^  althongh  the  number  of  syllables  themselToq 
might  Taxy.  Verse  so  composed  will  often  be  strictly 
metrical ;  and  because  Chaucer's  is  frequently  so^  the  ar> 
gument  has  been  raised  that  it  is  always  so  if  it  be  read 
properly,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  author. — 
SouvaxT,  Onopcrt  toI.  iL  p.  117.— C. 

f  Surrey  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  an  influen- 
tial one ;  we  owe  to  him  the  introduction  6f  the  Sonnet 
ijxto  our  language^  and  the  first  taste  for  the  ItaUaii 
poets^-G. 
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inie  gemiu  of  Sir  ThoniM  Wyat  was  re- 
ined and  elevated  like  that  of  his  noble 
friend  and  cont^aporarj;  but  hie  poetry  is 
more  sententious  and  sombrons,  and  in  his 
lyrical  effusions  he  studied  terseness  rather 
than  suavity.  Besides  these  two  interesir 
ing  men,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  Mend  of 
Wyat,  George  Viscount  Boehford,  the  bro- 
ther of  Anna  Boleyne,  and  Thomas  Lord 
Yanx,  were  poetical  courtiers  of  Henry  YIIL 
To  the  second  of  these  Ritson  assigns, 
though  but  by  conjecture,  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  and  plaintive  strains  of  our  elder 
poetry,  **  0  Death,  rock  me  on  sleep."  In 
Totell's  Collection,  the  earliest  poetical  mis- 
eellany  in  our  language,  two  pieces  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  same  nobleman,  the  one 
entitled  "  The  Assault  of  Cupid,"  the  other 
beginning,  "  I  loath  that  I  did  love,''  which 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  in  modem 
times. 

A  poem  of  uncommon  merit  in  the  same 
eollectioh,  which  is  entitled  **  The  restless 
state  of  a  Lover,"  and  which  commences 
with  these  lines, 

"The  Sun,  when  he  hath  spresd  his  nj9, 
And  abow*A  hit  Cmo  ten  thoawnd  waj^" 

has  been  ascribed  by  Br.  Nott  to  Lord  Sur- 
rey, but  not  on  decisive  evidence. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  effects  of 
the  Reformation  became  visible  in  our  poe- 
try, by  blending  religious  with  poetical  en- 
thusiasm, or  rather  by  substituting  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  national  muse  became 
puritanical,  and  was  not  improved  by  the 
change.  Then  flourished  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  He- 
brew psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  phrase- 
plogy;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simpli- 
city, turned  into  bathos  what  they  found 
sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of  versifying 
holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the  Acts  of  the 

•  Tbtfaerdgnof  Bdw«rdYI.aod]i«x7mft7b«nftmd 
two  or  three  eontritniton  to  the  ^'Pandlee  of  Dainty 
Derioea"  [1576],  who,  though  their  liTee  extended  Into  the 
feign  of  EUiabeth,  mej  ezampUiy  tiie  atate  of  poetieal 
iMBfoage  before  her  eooeeBlon.  Among  theie  may  be 
placed  Sdwarde,  anthor  of  tha  pleadng  Utile  iikeoe, 
u  AmautinW  ir»  amorbi  Integratio  eat,"  and  Hnnnle,  ko- 
thor  of  the  following  eong.  [See  p.  84^  and  HaUoM, 
vol.  tt.  p.  808.] 

<<  When  first  mine  eyes  did  Tiew  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  &lr  for  to  behold, 
And  when  mine  ears  'gan  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told, 
I  would  as  then  I  had  been  free, 
from  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see. 
4 


Apostles  were  rhymed,  and  set  to  music  by 
Christopher  Tye.* 

Lord  Sackville's  name  is  the  next  of  any 
importance  in  our  poetry  that  occurs  after 
Lord  Surrey's.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Lord  Sackville's  "  Induction 
to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  would  place 
that  production,  in  strictness  of  chronology, 
at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  As 
an  edition  of  the  **  Mirror,"  however,  ap* 
peared  in  1559,  supposing  Lord  Sackville 
not  to  have  assisted  in  that  edition,  the  first 
shape  of  the  work  must  have  been  cast  and 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  From  the 
date  of  Lord  SackviUe's  birth,t  it  is  also 
apparent,  that  although  he  flourished  under 
Elizabeth,  and  lived  even  to  direct  the  coun<* 
oils  of  James,  his  prime  of  life  must  have 
been  spent,  and  his  poetical  character 
formed,  in  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  we  may 
suppose  the  cloud  that  was  passing  over  the 
public  mind  to  have  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
complexion  of  its  literary  taste.  During 
five  years  of  his  life,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  the  time  when  sensibility  and  refleo* 
tion  meet  most  strongly.  Lord  Sackvilte  wit- 
nessed the  horrors  of  Queen  Mary's  reign; 
and  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  fancifril  to  trace 
in  his  poetry  the  icne  of  an  unhappy  age. 
His  plan  for  "The  Mirror  of  Magistrates" 
is  a  mass  of  darkness  and  despondency. 
He  proposed  to  make  the  figure  of  Sorrow 
introduce  us  in  Hell  to  every  unfortunate 
great  character  of  English  history.  The 
poet,  like  Dante,  takes  us  to  the  gates  of 
Hell;  but  he  does  not,  like  the  Italian  poet, 
bring  us  back  again.  It  is  true  that  those 
doleM  legends  were  long  continued,  during 
a  brighter  period;  but  this  was  only  done 
by  an  inferior  order  of  poets,  and  was  owing 
to  their  admiration  of  Sackville.    Dismal  as 

And  when  In  mind  I  did  oonsent 
To  follow  thus  my  Ikui^'s  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  sueh  bait  myself  to  spill, 
I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine. 

0  flatterer  folse  I  thou  traitor  bora, 
What  misehief  more  might  thou  devise. 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn, 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise; 
Which  still  a  friend  pretends  to  be^ 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see? 
Fie,  fie  upon  such  treaehexy." 

1 1U^  tf  not  a  little  eaiUer.-<3. 
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his  allegories  may  be,  his  genios  certainly 
displays  in  them  considerable  power.  But 
better  times  were  at  hand.  In  the  reign  of 
Dlizabeth,  the  English  mind  put  forth  its 
energies  in  every  direction,  exalted  by  a 
purer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new  views 
of  truth.  This  was  an  age  of  loyalty,  ad- 
venture, and  generous  emulation.  The 
chivalrous  character  was  softened  by  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  while  the  genius  of  chivalry 
itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  de- 
part, and  paid  his  last  homage  to  a  warlike 
and  female  reign.  A  deeree  of  romantio 
&ncy  remained  in  the  manners  and  super- 
stitions of  the  people;  and  aUegory  might 
be  said  to  parade  the  streets  in  their  public 
pageants  and  festivities.  Quaint  ancl  pe- 
dantic as  those  allegorical  exhibitions  might 
often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more  ex- 
pressive of  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  moral 
meaning  than  they  had  been  in  former 
times.  The  philosophy  of  the  highest  minds 
still  partook  of  a  visionary  character.  A 
poetical  spirit  infused  itself  into  the  prac- 
tical heroism  of  the  age ;  and  some  of  the 
worthies  of  that  period  seem  less  like  ordi- 
nary men  than  like  beings  called  forth  out 
of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of 
her  dreams.  They  had  "high  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy.''*  The  life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  poetry  put  into 
action. 

The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  in  the 
public  mind  was  to  complete  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  to  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  books,  and  to  multiply  trans- 
lations, from  which  poetry  suppb'ed  herself 
with  abundant  subjects  and  materials,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  she  showed  a  frank  and 
fearless  energy,  that  criticism  and  satire  had 
not  yet  acquired  power  to  overawe.  Ro- 
mance came  back  to  us  from  the  southern 
languages,  clothed  in  new  luxury  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  south.  The  growth 
of  poetry  under  such  circumstances  might 


*  An  ezprenlofn  tued  by  Sir  P.  Sydney. 

t  Of  Shakspeare*8  career  a  part  only  belongs  to  EUsa- 
beth's  reign,  and  of  Jonion's  a  itlll  smaller. 

X  The  trafcedy  of  Gorbodnc,  by  SackvUle  and  Norton, 
was  represented  in  1561-62.  Spenser's  Pastorals  were 
published  in  1970 ;  and  the  three  first  books  of  The  Fairy 
Queen  in  1690. 

{  Ben  Jonson  applied  his  remark  to  Spenser's  Pastorals. 

M alone  was  rery  ra^h  in  his  correction :  "  Spenser,  in 
aifecting  the  andents,**  says  Jonson,  "writ  no  language; 
7«t  I  would  have  h^m  read  fbr  his  matter,  but  as  Virgil 
read  Ennius."  {Warkt,  is.  il5.)   Jonaon's  ranark  if  a 


indeed  be  expected  to  be  as  irregular  as  it 
was  profuse.  The  field  was  open  to  daring 
absurdity,  as  well  as  to  genuine  inspiration; 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  period  in  which 
the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  writing  are  so 
abundant.  Stanihurst,  for  instance,  carried 
the  violence  of  nonsense  to  a  pitch  of  which 
there  is  no  preceding  example.  Even  late 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Gabriel  Harvey 
was  aided  and  abetted  by  several  men  of 
genius  in  his  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  ver- 
sification of  the  language;  and  Lyly  gained 
over  the  court,  for  a  time,  to  employ  his  cor* 
rupt  jargon  called  Euphuism.  Even  Put- 
tenham,  a  grave  and  candid  critic,  leaves  an 
indication  of  crude  and  puerile  taste,  when, 
in  a  laborious  treatise  on  poetry,  he  directs 
the  composer  how  to  make  verses  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  by  writing  them  '*  in  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  turbots,  fusees,  and  lozenges." 

Among  the  numerous  poets  belonging  ex* 
clusively  to  Elisabeth's  reign,t  Spenser 
stands  without  a  class  and  without  a  rivaL 
To  proceed  from  the  poets  already  mentioned 
to  Spenser,  is  certainly  to  pass  over  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  years,  which  are  im- 
portant, especially  from  their  including  the 
dates  of  those  early  attempts  in  the  regular 
drama  which  preceded  the  appearance  of 
Shakspeare.)  I  shall,  therefore,  turn  back 
again  to  that  period,  after  having  done  ho- 
mage to  the  name  of  Spenser. 

He  brought  to  the  subject  of  ''  The  Fury 
Queen,''  a  new  and  enlarged  structure  of 
stanza,  elaborate  and  intricate,  but  well  con- 
trived for  sustaining  the  attention  of  the 
ear,  and  concluding  with  a  majestic  cap 
dence.  In  the  other  poets  of  Spenser's  age 
we  chiefly  admire  their  language,  when  it 
seems  casually  to  advance  into  modern  po- 
lish and  succintness.  But  the  antiquity  of 
Spenser's  style  has  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
mistaken  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  censured 
the  antiquity  of  the  diction  in  the  "  Fairy 
Queen,"!  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone, 


general  censure,  not  eonftned  to  the  Shepherd's  Oalendar 
alone.  **  Soma,"  he  says  in  another  place,  **  seek  Chauoaiw 
isms  with  us^  whleh  were  better  expunged  and  banished.** 
(JVbrkSt  ix.  220.)  Here  we  oonoeiTe  is  another  direot  al> 
Insion  to  Spenser. 

If  Spenser's  language  Is  the  language  of  his  age^  wb* 
among  Us  oontemporarles  is  equally  obeolete  in  phras»> 
ology  f  The  letters  of  the  times  hare  none  of  his  worda 
borrowed  of  antiquity,  nor  has  the  printed  prose,  tha 
poetry  contradistinguished  from  the  drama,  or  the  drama, 
which  is  always  the  language  of  the  day.  Hia  anti- 
quated words  were  bis  ehoics^  not  his  neoBssitj.    Has 
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who  pronounces  it  to  be  exactly  that  of  his 
oontemporaries.  His  authority  is  weighty; 
still,  however,  without  reviving  the  exploded 
error  respecting  Jonson's  censure,  one  might 
imagine  the  difference  of  Spenser's  style 
from  that  of  Shakspeare's,  whom  he  so 
shortly  preceded,  to  indicate  that  his  gothic 
subject  and  story  made  him  lean  towards 
words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events, 
much  of  his  expression  is  now  become  anti- 
quated; though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  anti- 
quity, and  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some 
majestic  building,  covers  the  fabric  of  his 
language  with  romantic  and  venerable  as- 
sociations. 

His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy, 
and  luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  har- 
mony into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more 
warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnificently  de- 
scriptive than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  descrip- 
tion he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes 
and  robust  power  which  characterize  the 
very  greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowhere 
find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  vi- 
sionary things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment, 
or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  language, 
than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His 
fiuicy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of 


Bnjton,  or  Daniel,  or  Peale,  Marlowe,  or  ShakBpeare  the 
obacure  irords  foood  oonstaatlj  recurring  in  Spenser  ? 
<*  Let  others,*'  says  Daniel  (the  well-langoaged  Daniel,  aa 
Ooleridge  calls  him)— 

*'  Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladlnes^ 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words^ 

I  ling  of  Delia  In  the  language  of  those  vho  are  about 
bar  and  of  her  day.*'  Davenaat  is  ezpreas  on  the  point, 
and  speaks  of  Spenser^s  new  grafts  of  old  withered  words 
and  exploded  expressions.  Surely  the  writers  of  his  own 
age  are  better  authorities  than  Malone,  who  read  ver- 
tally,  not  spiritually,  and,  emptying  a  commonplaoe  book 
of  obsolete  words,  called  upon  us  to  see  in  separate  ex- 
amples what  oollectivcly  did  not  then  exist  It  is  easy  to 
find  many  of  Spenser's  CTiaiuxritms  in  his  contempor»> 
xies^  but  they  do  not  crowd  and  characterlae  their  writ- 
iaga;  they  tincture,  but  they  do  not  odour;  th«y  ava 
there,  but  not  for  ever  there. 

Bolton,  who  wrote  in  1622  of  language  and  style,  speaks 
to  this  point  in  his  UypercriHca.  He  Is  reoonunending 
au^ors  for  imitation  and  study — "  Thoae  authors  among 
us,  whose  English  hath  in  my  conceit  most  propriety,  and 
la  nearest  to  the  phraxe  of  court,  and  to  the  speech  used 
among  the  noble,  and  among  the  better  sort  in  London ; 
tho  two  BOtereigu  seatd,  and  as  it  were  Parliament  tii* 
bunals,  to  try  the  question  in."  "  In  Terse  there  are,** 
he  says,  "  to  Aimish  an  English  Historian  with  copy  and 
tongue,  Ed.  Spenser's  Hymns.  I  cannot  adtise  the  al- 
lowance of  other  of  his  Poems,  ai  fbr  practick  English, 
no  more  than  I  can  do  Jeff.  Cbauoer,  Lydgate,  Peirce 
Plowman,  or  Laureat  Skelton.    It  was  laid  as  a  fault  to 


circumstance,  like  a  fertile  soil  sending 
bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities of  the  foliage  which  it  nourishes* 
On  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  work, 
we  certainly  miss  the  charm  of  strength, 
symmetry,  aftd  rapid  or  interesting  progress ; 
for,  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed 
is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no 
additional  cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less 
perplexed.*  But  still  there  is  a  richness  in 
his  materials,  even  where  their  coherence  is 
loose,  and  their  disposition  confused.  The 
clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem  to  spread 
into  shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the 
clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though 
his  story  grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by  him.  He 
is  like  a  speaker  whose  tones  continue  to  be 
pleasing,  though  he  may  speak  too  long;  or 
like  a  painter  who  makes  us  forget  the  de- 
fect of  his  design,  by  the  magic  of  his  co» 
louring.  We  always  rise  from  perusing  him 
with  melody  in  the  mind's  ear,  and  with 
pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on 
the  imagination.t  For  these  attractions 
"  The  Fairy  Queen"  will  ever  continue  to  be 
resorted  to  by  the  poetical  student.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  popularly  read,  and  sel- 
dom perhaps  from  beginning  to  end,  even  by 
those  who  can  fully  appreciate  its  beauties. 


the  charge  of  Sallost,  that  he  used  some  old  outworn 
words,  stolen  out  of  Cato  his  Books  de  Originibus.  And 
fbr  an  Historian  in  our  tongue  to  nrrEm  the  like  out  of 
those  our  Poets  would  be  accounted  a  foul  orersigbt; 
That  therefore  must  not  be." 

Oray  has  a  letter  to  proTc  that  the  language  of  the  age 
is  nerer  the  language  of  poetry.  Was  Spenser  behind  or 
Shakspeare  in  adtanoef  Stage  language  must  nece»> 
sarUy  be  the  language  of  the  tfane;  and  Shakspeare  jfina 
ua  words  pure  and  neat,  yet  plain  and  customary — ^the 
style  that  Ben  Jonson  lored,  the  eldest  of  the  present 
an^  the  newest  of  the  past— while  Spenser  fell  back  on 
Obauoerastha 

WeU  of  XngUsh  nadefilde^ 

aa  he  was  pleased  to  express  it  (See  WART0ir*8  Rtay  on 
J^pemer,  T(d.  L,  and  Hallah,  ZdU  BisL  rcH.  li.  p.  888.) 
"The  language  of  Spenser,"  says  Hallam,  "like  that  of 
Shakspeare,  is  an  instrument  manuitotured  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  it  was  to  perform.''-^). 

^  Mr.  Campbell  has  gireu  a  character  of  Spenser,  not 
so  enthnsiastio  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  so 
discriminating,  and  in  general  sound,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it  from  his  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets.— Hauak,  La.  Hitt.  toI.  ii.  p.  834.— C. 

f  Spenser's  allegorical  story  resembles,  methinks,  • 
continuance  of  extraordinary  dreams. — Sa  W.  Dati> 

RANT. 

After  my  reading  a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or  three  days 
ago,  to  an  old  lady  between  serenty  and  eighty,  ihe  said 
that  I  had  been  showing  her  a  collection  of  pictures  She 
said  rexy  right- Pofb  to  3pence,—C. ' 
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This  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to  its  pre- 
senting a  few  words  which  are  now  obso- 
lete; nor  can  it  be  owing,  as  has  been 
sometimes  alleged,  to  the  tedium  inseparable 
from  protracted  allegory.  Allegorical  fable 
mat/  be  made  entertaining.  With  every  dis- 
advantage of  dress  and  language,  the  hum- 
ble John  Bunyan  has  made  this  species  of 
writing  very  amusing. 

The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the 
names  of  Spenser  and  Bunyan  being  brought 
forward  for  a  moment  in  comparison  ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  because  the  humbler  allegorist  is 
80  poor  in  language  that  his  power  of  inte- 
resting the  curiosity  is  entitled  to  admira- 
lion.  We  are  told  by  critics  that  the 
passions  may  be  allegorised,  but  that  Holi- 
ness, Justice,  and  other  such  thin  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  too  unsubstantial 
machinery  for  a  poet; — ^yet  we  all  know  how 
well  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(and  he  was  a  poet,  though  he  wrote  in 
prose)  has  managed  such  abstractions  as 
Mercy  and  Fortitude.  In  his  artless  hands, 
those  attributes  cease  to  be  abstractions,  and 
become  our  most  intimate  friends.  Had 
Spenser,  with  all  the  wealth  and  graces  of 
his  fancy,  given  his  story  a  more  implicit 
and  animated  form,  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  his 
machinery  to  set  bounds  to  his  power  of 
enchantment.  Yet,  delicious  as  his  poetry 
is,  his  story,  considered  as  a  romance,  is 
obscure,  intricate,  and  monotonous.  He 
translated  entire  cantos  from  Tasso,  but 
adopted  the  wild  and  irregular  manner  of 
Ariosto.  The  difference  is,  that  Spenser 
appears,  like  a  civiliEed  being,  slow  and 
sometimes  half  forlorn,  in  exploring  an  un- 
inhabited country,  while  Ariosto  traverses 
the  regions  of  romance  like  a  hardy  native 
of  its  pathless' wilds.  Hurd  and  others,  who 
forbid  ns  to  judge  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen'' 
by  the  test  of  classical  unity,  and  who  com- 
pare it  to  a  gothic  church,  or  a  gothic  gar- 
den, tell  us  what  is  little  to  the  purpose. 
They  cannot  persuade  us  that  the  story  is 
not  too  intricate  and  too  diffuse.  The  thread 
of  the  narrative  is  so  entangled,  that  the 
poet  saw  the  necessity  for  explaining  the 
design  of  his  poem  in  prose,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  the  perspicuity  of 
a  poetical  design  which  requires  such  an  ex- 
planation may,  with  no  great  severity,  be 
pronounced  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is 
\ 


degrading  to  poetry,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
told,  to  attach  importance  to  the  mere  story 
which  it  relates.  Certainly  the  poet  is  not 
a  great  one  whose  only  charm  is  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fable ;  but  where  there  is  a  far 
ble,  it  should  be  perspiauous. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  "The  Fairy 
Queen,"  which,  though  not  a  deeply  pervad- 
ing defect,  I  cannot  help  considering  as  an 
incidental  blemish;  namely,  that  the  alle- 
gory is  doubled  and  crossed  with  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  living  or  recent  per- 
sonages, and  that  the  agents  are  partly 
historical  and  partly  allegorical.  In  some 
instances  the  characters  have  a  threefold 
allusion.  Gloriana  is  at  once  an  emblem  of 
true  glory,  an  empress  of  fairy-land,  and 
her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Envy  is  a 
personified  passion,  and  also  a  witch,  and, 
with  no  very  charitable  insinuation,  a  type 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  knight  in  dangerous  distress  is  Henry 
lY.  of  France ;  and  the  knight  of  magnifi- 
cence. Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  an  ancient  British  hero,  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
Netherlands.  Such  distraction  of  allegory 
cannot  weU  be  said  to  make  a  fair  experi- 
ment of  its  power.  The  poet  may  cover  his 
moral  meaning  under  a  single  and  transpa- 
rent veil  of  fiction ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
muffle  it  up  in  foldings  which  hide  the  form 
and  symmetry  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  I  may  presume  to 
measure  the  imperfections  of  so  great  and 
venerable  a  genius,  I  think  we  may  say 
that,  if  his  popularity  be  less  than  universal 
and  complete,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to  his 
obsolete  language,  nor  to  degeneracy  of 
modern  taste,  nor  to  his  choice  of  allegory 
as  a  subject,  as  to  the  want  of  that  consoli- 
dating and  crowning  strength,  which  alone 
can  establish  works  of  fiction  in  the  favour 
of  all  readers  and  of  all  ages.  This  want 
of  strength,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  either 
solely  or  chiefly  apparent  when  we  examine 
the  entir*e  structure  of  his  poem,  or  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does  not  im- 
pel or  sustain  our  curiosity  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  To  the  beauty  of  insulated  pas- 
sages who  can  be  blind  ?  The  sublime  de- 
scription of  **  Him  who  with  the  Night  durst 
ride,"  "  The  House  of  Riches,"  "  The  Canto 
of  Jealousy,*'  "The  Masque  of  Cupid,"  and 
other  parts,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  so 
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gplendid,  that  after  reading  them,  we  feel  it 
for  the  moment  invidious  to  ask  if  they  are 
symmetrical! J  united  into .  a  whole.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  have  acknowledged  the 
pathos  and  richness  of  his  strains^  and  the 
new  contour  and  enlarged  dimensions  of 
grace  which  he  gave  to  English  poetry.  He 
is  the  poetical  father  of  a  Milton  and  a 
Thomson.  Gray  habitually  read  him  when 
he  wished  to  frame  his  thoughts  for  compo- 
sition ;  and  there  are  few  eminent  poets  in 
the  language  who  have  not  been  essentially 
indebted  to  him. 

«  Hither,  m  to  their  fimntaiii,  other  aten- 
Bepair,  and  In  their  uma  draw  gobten  light*' 

The  publication  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen/' 
and  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  dra- 
matic career,  may  be  noticed  as  contempo- 
rary events;  for  by  no  suppositbn  oan 
Shakspeare's  appearance  as  a  dramatist  be 
traced  higher  than  1589,*  and  that  of  Spen- 
ser's great  poem  was  in  the  year  1500.  I 
turn  back  from  that  date  to  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, when  the  first  lineaments  of  our  regu- 
lar drama  began  to  show  themselves. 

Before  Elizabeth's  reign  we  had  no  dra- 
matic authors  more  important  than  Bale  and 
Heywood  the  Epigrammatist  Bale,  before 
the  titles  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  well 
distinguished,  had  written  comedies  on  such 
subjects  as  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
the  Passion  and  Sepulture  of  our  Lord.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the  race  of  mystery- 
writers.  Both  Bale  and  Heywood  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
flourished  (if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to 
them)  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


•  It  la  clear  that  before  lft91,  or  even  IMS;  ShakapMva 
bad  BO  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  plays ;  he  moat,  tbaaetm^ 
have  been  valuable  to  the  theatre  ehlaflj  aa  an  aotor; 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  namely,  that  he  speedily  troda 
the  stage  with  some  respectability,  Mr.  Bowe'a  tradition 
that  he  waa  at  first  admitted  In  a  meaBoa|»aclty  mnatba 
taken  with  a  bushel  of  donbt—CAMPMiJ,  JJift  qf  Shah- 
gpeartj  8to,  1838,  p.  xxii.— C. 

t  The  MytUriet  Hr.  Oollier  would  hare  called  Iffroeie- 
FtapB,  and  the  JHoraUHei,  JhraU  or  Moral-Plaja.-^. 

X  Wartom  alao  mentions  Raatell,  the  brothfl«4n-law  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  waa  a  printer ;  hut  who  la  heUeTed 
by  the  historian  of  our  poetry  to  hara  been  alao  aa  an- 
ttior,  and  to  have  made  the  moralities  in  some  degree  tha 
Tehlole  of  adenoe  and  philoaophy.  He  pobUahed  [about 
1619]  a  new  interlude  on  Tha  Nature  of  the  lour  lie* 
BMBta,  in  which  The  Tracta  of  America  lately  diacorered 
and  the  maanera  of  the  nativaa  axe  daserlbed.i  [Sea 
OoUier's  Jnnab,  toL  ii.  p.  819.] 

2  SackTille  became  a  statesman,  and  fimook  the  pie*- 
iaat  patha  of  poetry ;  not  doea  he  uppuar  to  haine  encon- 
nged  it  in  othera;  Ibr  fai  an  age  rift  wMh  poetieil 


Until  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  the  public  was 
contented  with  mysteries,  moralities,  or  in- 
terludes, too  humble  to  deserve  the  name  of 
comedy.  The  first  pf  these,  the  mysteries, 
originated  almost  as  early  as  the  Conquest* 
in  shows  given  by  the  church  to  the  people. 
The  moralities,t  which  were  chiefly  allego^ 
rical,  probably  arose  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  interludes  be- 
came prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.J 

Lord  Sackville's  GorboduC,  first  repre- 
sented in  15&1-62,  and  Still's  Gammer  Gur^ 
ton's  Needle,  about  1566,  were  the  earliest, 
though  faint,  drafts  of  our  regular  tragedy 
and  comedy  .2  They  did  not,  however,  im- 
mediately supersede  the  taste  for  the  allege^ 
rical  moralities.  Sackville  even  introduced 
dumb  show  in  his  tragedy  to  explain  the 
piece,  and  he  was  not  the  last  of  the  old 
dramatists  who  did  so*  One  might  conceive 
the  explanation  of  allegory  by  real  person- 
ages to  be  a  natural  complaisance  to  an 
audience;  but  there  is  something  peculiarly 
ingenious  in  making  aUegory  explain  reality* 
and  the  dumb  interpret  for  those  who  could 
speak.  In  reviewing  the  rise  of  the  drama, 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  and  Sackville's 
Gorboduc,  form  convenient  resting-places 
for  the  memory ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
their  superiority  over  the  mysteries  and 
moralities  be  half  so  great  as  their  real  dis- 
tance from  an  affecting  tragedy,  or  an  exhi- 
larating comedy.  The  main  incident  in 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  the  loss  of  a 
needle  in  a  man's  small-clothes..  ||  Gorboduo 
has  no  interesting  plot  or  impassioned  dia- 


oommondatlona,  he  aeema  tohaTe  drawn  but  one  aoUtary 
aonttet^  and  that  attached  to  a  book  where  praises  wers 
made  cheap — **The  Faerie  Queene.**  He  died,  and  re- 
ceived a  Hineral  sermon  from  Abbot,  but  no  tears  of  re* 
gret  ttom  the  Mnses ;— he  who  should  have  been  a  second 
Pambroke  or  Soafharapton.  Still  took  to  the  church  and 
became  a  bishop — ^bnt  not  before  the  creator  of  our 
comedy  had  written  a  supplicatory  letter  that,  for  anting 
at  Cambridge,  a  Latin  play  should  be  pivforred  to  an 
Sngliah  oncw—O. 

I  Speaking  of  Qanuner  Onrton,  Scott  writes,  *<  It  la  a 
piece  of  low  hnmour;  the  whole  Jest  turning  upon  tha 
loss  and  the  reoorery  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer 
Gnrton  was  to  repair  the  breeches  of  her  man  Hodge; 
but  in  point  of  manners,  it  la  a  great  curiosity,  as  the 
oaria  ntpdlex  of  our  ancestors  la  scarcely  anywhere  so 
well  deacribed.**  "The  unity,"  he  continues,  <*of  tlme^ 
place,  and  action,  are  obaerred  through  the  play,  with  an 
accuracy  of  which  France  might  be  jealous.'*  And  adds^ 
alluding  to  Oorbodnc,  *<It  is  remarkable,  that  the  earlleat 
Sngliah  tragedy  and  comedy  are  both  worka  of  oonslda- 
nhtomsitt;  that aaahpartaksaaftha distinct  iiliawi<iJ 
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logue;  but  it  dignified  the  stage  with  moral 
reflection  and  stately  measare.  It  first  in- 
troduced bknk  Terse  instead  of  ballad 
rhymes  in  the  drama.  Gascoigne  gave  a 
&rther  popularity  to  blank  yerse  by  his 
paraphrase  of  Jocasta,  from  Euripides, 
which  appeared  in  1566.  The  same  author's 
*'  Supposes/'  translated  from  Ariosto,  was 
our  earliest  prose  comedy.  Its  dialogue  is 
easy  and  spirited.  Edward's  Palamon  and 
Arcite  was  acted  in  the  same  year,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
called  the  author  into  her  presence,  and 
complimented  him  on  haying  justly  drawn 
the  character  of  a  genuine  lover. 

Ten  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated 
into  English  verse  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  before  the  year  1581.  One 
of  these  translators  was  Alexander  Neyvile, 
afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
whose  (Edipus  came  out  as  early  as  1563 ; 
and  though  he  was  but  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
hie  style  has  considerable  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  open  the  first  act»  may 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

**Tlie  night  is  gone^  and  dreadAd  day  begins  at  length 

V  appear, 
And  Phcebn^  all  bedioun'd  irifh  ektnda,  hiaiMlf  akft 

doth  rear; 
And,  gliding  forth,  wttii  deadly  hne  and  doleftil  blase  in 

skies, 
Both  bear  great  terror  and  dismay  to  the  beholder's  eyes. 
Mow  shall  the  houses  TOid  be  seen,  with  plague  deTOured 

quite, 
And  slaughter  which  the  night  hath  made  shall  day 

bring  forth  to  Ught 
Doth  any  man  in  princely  thrones  r^oioe  f  0  brittle  Joy  I 
How  many  ills,  how  fair  a  face,  and  yet  how  mudi  annoy 
In  thee  doth  lurk,  and  hidden  lies  what  heaps  of  endless 

striAl 
They  Judge  amisi^  that  deem  the  Prince  to  hare  the 

happy  lift." 

In  1568  was  produced  the  tragedy  of 
"  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  by  Robert  Wil- 
mot,  and  four  other  students  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  It  is  reprinted  in  Reed's  plays; 
but  that  reprint  is  taken  not  from  the  first 
edition,  but  from  one  greatly  polished  and 
amended  in  1592.*    Considered  as  a  piece 

of  ite  dass ;  that  the  tragedy  Is  withont  intermixture  of 
eomedy;  the  comedy  withont  any  intermixture  of  tra- 
gedy."—Jftse.  Bme  marks,  toI.  tI.  p.  888v~C. 

•  Newty  revivedt  and  pMtked  acoording  to  (he  de- 
corttm  qf  ihe$e  dayt.  That  is,  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes^ 
1^  the  remoral  of  the  rhymes  to  a  blank  Tene  Jkshion. 
— C. 

t  In  the  title-page  it  is  denominated  <*A  lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  Aill  of  pleasant  Mirth." 

X  Th^  Tamerlanes  and  Tamer^uuns  of  the  late  aga 
had  nothing  in  tbem  but  the  sosnieal  stmtting^  and  Anf- 


coming  within  the  verge  of  Shakspeare's 
age,  it  ceases  to  be  wonderful.  Immediately 
subsequent  to  these  writers  we  meet  with 
seiveral  obscure  and  uninteresting  dramatic 
names,  among  which  is  that  of  Whetstone, 
the  author  of  **  Promos  and  Cassandra," 
[1578],  in  which  piece  there  is  a  partial  an- 
ticipation of  the  plot  of  Shakspeare's  Mea- 
sure for  Measure.  Another  is  that  of 
Preston,  whose  tragedy  of  Cambysesf  is 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  when  Falstaff 
calls  for  a  cup  of  sack,  that  he  may  weep 
"  in  King  Cambyses'  vein."t  There  is,  in- 
deed, matter  for  weeping  in  this  tragedy; 
for,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  elderly  gentleman 
is  flayed  alive.  To  make  the  skinning  more 
pathetic,  his  own  son  is  witness  to  it,  and 
exclaims, 
»  What  child  Is  he  Of  Nature's  mould  could  bide  the  same 

to  see. 
His  father  fleaed  in  this  wiser    0  how  it  griereth  me  I" 

It  may  comfort  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
theatric  decortication  was  meant  to  be  alle- 
gorical; and  we  may  believe  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  no  degree  of  stage  illusion  that 
could  deeply  affect  the  spectator.} 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  come  to  a  period  when  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments produced  play-writers  by  profession. 
The  earliest  of  these  appears  to  have  been 
George  Peele,  who  was  the  city  poet  and  con- 
ductor of  the  civil  pageants.  His  "Arraign- 
ment of  Paris"  came  out  in  1584.  Nash 
calls  him  an  Atlas  in  poetry.  Unless  we 
make  allowance  for  his  antiquity,  the  expres- 
sion will  appear  hyperbolical;  but,  with  that 
allowance,  we  may  justiy  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  Peele  as  the  oldest  genuine  dramatic 
poet  of  our  language.  His  "David  and 
Bethsabe''  is  the  earliest  fountain  of^athos 
and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dra- 
matic poetry.  His  fancy  is  rich  and  his 
feeling  tender,  and  his  conceptions  of  dra- 
matic character  have  no  inconsiderable  mix- 
ture of  solid  veracity  and  ideal  beauty. 

ous  Todftratlon,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant  gapers. 
— Bni  Joicsoir.    {Oiffijrd^  yoI.  iz.  p.  180.) 

I  snspeet  that  Shakspeare  oonftranded  King  CamJb^tu 
with  King  Darius.  FalstalTs  solemn  ftistlan  bears  not 
the  slightest  resemblance,  either  in  metre  or  in  matter, 
to  the  Tcin  of  King  Cambyses.  Kyng  Daryus,  whose 
dol^fid  strain  is  here  burlesqued,  was  a  pithif.  andpUsautU 
JBnierlvde,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.— GinroRD.  Note  on  /onsen's  iVCoster,  IVbrkM, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  456.— a 

{  The  stage dirsotloii exdtes  a andle.  FUahtmwitha 
fOHdein,'^^, 
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There  is  no  sach  sweetness  of  yersification 
and  imagery  to  be  found  in  our  blank  verse 
anterior  to  Shakspeare.*  David's  character 
— ^the  traits  both  of  his  gailt  and  sensibility 
— ^his  passion  for  Bethsabe— his  art  in  in- 
flaming the  military  ambition  of  Unas,  and 
his  grief  for  Absalom,  are  delineated  vrith 
no  vulgar  skill.  The  luxuriant  image  of 
Bethsabe  is  introduced  by  these  lines: 

Oomc^  gentle  Zcphjrr,  triek'd  with  thoM  perftimes 
Ihat  erst  In  Bden  aweeten'd  Adam's  love^ 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  thy  gentle  fan: 
This  Bhade^  snn-prooi;  to  yet  no  proctf  for  thee. 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  wmreleas  springy 
And  purer  than  the  substanoe  of  the  same^ 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  saered  Air, 
Ooddess  of  lift,  and  goremeas  of  health. 
Keeps  STery  fountain  fteeh,  and  arbour  sweet 
No  brasen  gate  her  passage  can  refuse^ 
Nor  bushy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath : 
SlMn  deek  thee  with  thy  loose  deltghtsom*  nhu, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delioate  perftimes. 
To  play  the  wanton  with  us  through  the  leaTes. 
Davtd.    What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looki^  what 
wonders  pierce 
Ky  son],  incensed  with  a  sadden  fire! 
What  tree^  what  shade,  Vhat  spring,  what  p»»«i4l*'w, 
Snjoys  the  beauty  of  so  ftJr  a  dame  f 
Talr  Era,  placed  in  perlbct  happlneaa^ 
TiMidlng  her  praise>notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Strook  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tones, 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts, 
Than  this  Mr  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
Kay  that  sweet  plain,  that  bears  her  pleasant  weighty 
Be  still  enamell'd  with  dieoolour'd  flowers  t 
That  predous  fount  beai^  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And,  for  the  pebble^  let  the  sUtot  streams 
Play  upon  rubie^  sapphites^  chrysolites; 
The  brims  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss,  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make; 
Vor  Joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 
Bear  manna  CTery  mom  Instead  of  dew. 
•  •  e  e  •  e 

Joab  thus  describee  the  glory  of  David: 
Beauteous  and  bright  is  he  among  the  tribes; 
As  when  the  sun,  attired  in  gUstering  robe^ 
Oomee  dandng  from  his  oriental  gate^ 
And,  bridegroom^ke^  hurls  through  the  gloomy  afar 
IDs  radiant  beams :  such  doth  King  Darid  show, 
Orown'd  with  tiie  honour  of  his  enemies'  town, 
Shining  in  xiohee  like  the  firmament, 
The  starry  rault  that  orerhangs  the  earth; 
So  looketh  BuTld,  King  of  UraeL 

•  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Beele^  has  quoted  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Oampbell,  *'a  eritio^"  he  styles  him, 
"who  is  by  no  means  suhieet  to  the  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  dIsooTering  beauties  in  eeery  writer  of  the  olden 
time."— p.  xxxTili. 

It  is  quoted  too  by  Mr.  Hallam,  (JUL  Bid.  toL  iL  p. 
S78),  who  concurs  with  Mr.  Collier  in  thinking  these  oom- 
pliments  ezceeriTe^—C. 

t  An  interesting  sutjeet  of  inquiry  In  Bhakspeare's 
literary  history,  is  the  state  of  our  dramatic  poetry  when 
he  began  to  alter  and  originate  English  plays.  Belbte 
his  time  mere  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  In  which 
Adam  and  Eto  appeared  naked,  in  which  the  detfl  die* 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  when 
David  gives  way  to  his  grief  for  Absalom,  he 
is  roused  with  great  dignity  and  energy  by 
the  speech  of  Joab.  When  informed  by 
Joab  of  the  death  of  his  son,  David  ex- 
claims: 

Damd.    Thou  man  of  blood  I  thou  sepulchre  of  death  I 
Whose  marble  breast  entombs  my  bowels  quick. 
Did  I  not  charge  thee,  nay,  entreat  thy  hand, 
Eren  ibr  my  sake^  to  spare  my  Abealomf 
And  hast  thou  now,  in  spite  of  Darid's  health. 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness, 
Glren  him  the  sword,  and  spilt  his  purple  soul  ? 

Joab.    What  I  ta-ks  it  BaTid,  that  he  rictor  breatiaes^ 
That  Jnda,  and  the  fields  of  Israel 
Should  cleanse  their  faces  from  their  children's  blood  1 
What  I  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule  f 
Is  Israel's  throne  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes^ 
And  he  that  set  thee  there^  so  Ito  firam  thanks^ 
That  thou  must  curse  his  servant  for  his  sake  1 
Hast  thou  not  said,  that,  as  the  morning  light. 
The  doudless  morning,  so  should  be  thine  house, 
And  not  as  flowen^  by  the  brightest  rain, 
Which  grow  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fikdef 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns. 
That  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  hand ; 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  be  arm'd 
With  coats  of  iron,  and  garments  made  of  steel. 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  defenoed  spear  f 
And  art  thou  angry  he  Is  now  cut  ofl^ 
That  led  the  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths, 
And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  t 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den. 
And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  bUssftil  robes. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  sways  the  Heaven,  I  swear, 
111  lead  thine  armies  to  another  kin& 
Shall  eheer  them  fi>r  their  princely  chiTalry ; 
And  not  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  the  dark. 
When  his  fair  looks,  with  oil  and  wine  refresh'd. 
Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  gladsome  beams, 
And  fill  their  stomachs  with  triumphant  feasts ; 
That,  when  elsewhere  stem  War  shall  sound  his  trump, 
And  call  another  battie  to  the  field. 
Fame  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home. 
And  Ibr  their  service  happily  confrss 
She  wanted  worthy  trumps  to  sound  their  prowess; 
Tnke  thou  this  course^  and  live;~A</Vfse,  and  die. 

Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge, 
and  Marlowe,  were  the  other  writers  for  our 
early  stage,  a  part  of  whose  career  preceded 
that  of  Shakspeare.f  Lyly,  whose  dramatic 
language  is  prose,  has  traits  of  genius  which 
we  should  not  expect  from  his  generally  de- 
praved taste,  and  he  has  several  graceful 


played  his  horns  and  tall,  and  in  which  Noah's  wife  boxed 
the  patriarch's  ears  before  entering  the  ark,  had  fidlen 
comparatively  into  disuse^  after  a  popularity  of  four  cen- 
turies :  and,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  by  orders  from  Rome  to  perform 
fai  them.  Meanwhile  "MoraUties,"  which  had  made 
their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  also  hastening  their  retreat,  as  well  as  thorn 
pageants  and  masques  in  honour  of  royalty,  which 
nevertheless  aided  the  introduction  of  the  drama.  But 
we  owe  our  first  regular  dramas  to  the  unlvenritlei^  the 
Inns  of  court,  and  public  seminaries.  The  sdiolars  of 
th«M  establishments  engaged  in  ftne  ttanslattoBS  of  claf> 
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interspersions  of  "  sweet  lyric  Bong."  But 
his  manner,  on  the  whole,  is  gttUed,  "Brave 
Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs,''* 
of  whose  "  mighty  muse"  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self speaks  reTerentially,  had  powers  of  no 
ordinary  class,  and  even  ventured  a  few 
steps  into  the  pathless  sublime.  But  his 
paUios  is  dreary,  and  the  terrors  of  his  Muse 
remind  us  more  of  Minerva's  gorgon  than 
her  countenance.  The  first  sober  and  cold 
school  of  tragedy,  which  began  with  Lord 
Sackville's  Gorboduc,  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  headlong  extravagance.  Eyd's  bombast 
was  proverbial  in  his  own  day.  With  him 
the  genius  of  tragedy  might  be  said  to  have 
run  mad;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  one 
work,  the  joint  production  of  Greene  and 
Lodge,  to  have  hardly  recovered  her  wits  in 
the  company  of  those  authors.  The  piece 
to  which  I  allude  is  entitled  "  A  Looking- 
glass  for  London"  [1594].  There,  the  Tam- 
burlane  of  Kyd  is  fairly  rivaUed  in  rant  and 
blasphemy  by  the  hero  Rasni,  King  of 
Nineveh,  who  boasts 

«  GiMt  Jawiy's  Ood,  tlutt  fU]*d  ttoat  Benhadail, 
Could  not  rebate  the  strength  that  Band  hrmiifiit; 
For  be  he  God  In  HeaTen,  yet  TfoeroyB  knoir 
Baani  b  Qod  on  earth,  and  none  bat  he.** 


Ileal  dramatists,  though  with  so  little  taste^  that  Seneea 
was  one  of  their  &yoaritee.  They  eanght  the  eoldnow 
of  that  model,  howerer,  without  the  ftebleet  trace  of  his 
slender  graces;  they  looked  at  the  andents  without  un- 
derstanding them;  and  they  brought  to  their  plots  nel- 
Ihcr  unity,  design,  nor  affecting  interest.  Then  is  a 
general  similarity  among  all  tlie  plays  that  preceded 
Shakspeare  in  their  ill-oonoelTed  plots,  in  the  bombast 
and  dulness  of  tragedy,  and  In  the  vulgar  bulfoooery  of 
oomedy. 

Of  our  great  poef  s  immediate  predeoeaaors^  the  moet 
distinguished  were  Lyly,  Peele,  Oreene,  Kyd,  Nash, 
Lodge,  and  Marlowe.  Lyly  was  not  entirely  derold  of 
poetry,  Ibr  we  hame  some  pleasing  lyrical  Tenes  by  him ; 
but  in  the  drama  he  is  cold,  mythological,  and  conceited, 
and  he  eren  polluted  Ibr  a  time  the  Juvenile  age  of  our 
literature  with  his  abominable  Buphuisnu  Peele  has 
lift  s<»ne  melodious  and  itocif nl  psBssgns  in  his  **  Darld 
and  Bethsabe."  Greene  is  not  uxijustly  praised  for  his 
comedy  <*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay."  Kyd*8  **  Span- 
ish Tragedy"  was  at  first  admired,  bn^  subsequently, 
quoted  only  for  ita  samples  of  the  moek  subllBM.  Nash 
wiote  no  poetry  except  for  the  itage;  but  he  is  a  poor 
dramatic  poet— though  his  prose  eatixw  are  remarkably 
powerful.  Lodge  was  not  much  h^piar  on  the  stage 
than  Nash;  his  prose  works  are  not  very  valuable;  but 
he  wrote  one  satire  in  Terse  of  consldeiftble  meri^  and 
vartcms  graceftil  little  lyrics.  Marlowe  was  the  only 
great  man  among  Shakspeare's  preeurson;  his  ooncep- 
tlons  were  strong  and  original ;  his  Intelleot  grasped  his 
sutiJeet  as  a  whole:  no  doubt  he  dislocated  the  thews  of 
Ua  language  bf  oreratrained  elforte  at  the  show  of 
ftrength,  but  he  delineated  character  with  a  degree  of 
tmlli  unknown  to  his  predecessors :  his  **  Bdwaxd  the 
8H0iid»  is  pathetic;  and  his  *«Fsiista^  hu  zeal  graa- 


In  the  course  of  the  play,  the  imperial 
swaggerer  marries  his  own  sister,  who  is 
quite  as  consequential  a  character  as  him- 
self; but  finding  her  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, he  deigns  to  espouse  her  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  is  finally  converted  after  his 
wedding,  by  Jonah,  who  soon  afterwards 
arrives  at  Nineveh.  It  would  be  perhaps 
unfair,  however,  to  assume  this  tragedy  aa 
a  fair  test  of  the  dramatic  talents  of  either 
Greene  or  Lodge.  Ritson  recommended  the 
dramas  of  Greene  as  well  worthy  of  being 
collected.  The  taste  of  that  antiquary  was 
not  exquisite,  but  his  knowledge  may  enr 
title  his  opinion  to  consideration.! 

Among  these  precursors  of  Shakspeare 
we  may  trace,  in  Peele  and  Marlowe,  a 
pleasing  dawn  of  the  drama,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  a  dawn  corresponding  to  so 
bright  a  sunrise  as  the  appeai-ance  of  his 
Diuglitj  genius.  He  created  our  romance 
drama,  or  if  the  assertion  is  to  be  qualified, 
it  requires  but  a  small  qualification. ^  There 
were,  undoubtedly,,  prior  occupants  of  the 
dramatic  ground  in  our  language ;  but  they 
appear  oiUy  like  unprosperous  settlers  on 
the  patches  and  sldrts  of   a  wilderness, 


deur.    If  Marlowe  had  lired,  Shakspeare  might  have  had 
something  like  a  competitor.— Campbell,  Life  qfShak- 
tpeare,  p.  zzili.— 0. 
•  Drayton.~C. 

t  His  Dramaa  and  Poems  were  printed  together  ia 
1881,  by  Mr.  Dyoe.    **  In  richness  of  fkncy,  Greene,'*  sajt 
Mr.  Dyce,  **  is  inferior  to  Peele ;  and  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  his  amusing  oomedy  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay, 
there  is,  perhaps,  but  little  to  admire  in  his  dramatic 
productions.*'— 0. 
X  Unteught,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age^ 
I  found  not^  but  crtaUd  first  the  stage,— 
And  if  I  draln'd  no  Qreek  or  Latin  storey 
'Twas  that  aj  own  abundance  gave  me  move. 

DRTDnr  of  Shakwpeeare* 
The  Bnglish  stage  might  be  considered  equally  without 
rule  and  without  model  when  Shakspeare  arose.  The 
effect  (rf  the  genius  ni  an  indlTidual  upon  the  taste  of 
a  nation  is  mighty ;  but  that  genius,  in  its  turn,  is  formed 
according  te  the  opinions  prevalent  at  the  period  when  it 
comes  into  existenoe.  Such  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare. 
Had  he  recelTed  an  education  more  eztonsiTe,  and  pos- 
sessed ataste  refined  by  the  classical  models,  it  is  probable 
that  he  alao^  in  admiration  of  the  ancient  drama,  might 
have  mistaken  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  subscribed 
to  those  rules  which  had  produced  such  masterpieces  of 
art  Fortunately  for  the  fdll  exertion  of  a  genius,  as 
comprehenslTe  and  Tenatile  as  intense  and  poweifbil, 
Shakspeare  had  no  access  to  any  models  of  which  the 
commanding  merit  might  hare  controlled  and  limited  his 
own  exertions.  He  followed  the  path  which  a  nameless 
crowd  of  obscure  writers  had  trodden  before  him ;  but  he 
mored  in  it  with  the  grace  and  mi^Jestic  step  of  a  being 
of  a  superior  order;  and  Tindlcated  for  ever  the  British 
theatre  ftam  a  pedantie  restriction  to  classical  rale. 
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widoh  he  converted  into  a  garden.  He  is, 
therefore,  never  compared  with  his  native 
predecessors.  Criticism  goes  back  for  names 
worthy  of  being  put  in  competition  with 
his,  to  the  first  great  masters  of  dramatic 
invention;  and  even  in  the  points  of  dissi- 
milarity between  them  and  him,  discovers 
some  of  the  highest  indications  of  his  genius. 
Compared  with  the  classical  composers  of 
antiquitj,  he  is  to  our  conceptions  nearer 
the  character  of  a  universal  poet;  more  ac- 
quainted with  man  in  the  real  world,  and 
more  terrific  and  bewitohing  in  the  preterm 
natural.  He  expanded  the  magic  circle  of 
the  drama  beyond  the  limits  that  belonged 
to  it  in  antiquity;  made  it  embrace  more 
time  and  locality;  filled  it  with  larger  busi- 
ness and  action — ^with  vicissitudes  of  gay 
and  serious  emotion,  which  classical  taste 
had  kept  divided — ^with  characters  which 
developed  humanity  in  stronger  lighte  and 
subtler  movements — and  with  a  language 
more  wildly,  more  playfully  diversified  by 
fancy  and  passion,  than  was  ever  spoken  on 
any  stage.  Like  Nature  herself,  he  presents 
alternations  of  the  gay  and  the  tragic ;  and 
his  mutability,  like  the  suspense  and  pr&- 
cariousness  of  real  existence,  often  deepens 
the  force  of  our  impressions.  He  converted 
imitation  into  illusion.  To  say  that,  magi- 
cian as  he  was,  he  was  not  faultless,  is  only 
to  recall  the  flat  and  stale  truism,  that  every 
thing  human  is  imperfect.  But  how  to  esti- 
mate his  imperfections  !*  To  praise  >iiTn  is 
easy — In  fctcUi  causa  cuivis  lied  esse  diserto 
— But  to  make  a  special,  full,  and  accurate 


NothlBg  went  belbn  ShakspMie  which  In  any  nspeel 
vaa  fit  to  fix  and  stamp  the  ebaracter  of  a  national 
]>rama;  and  certainly  no  one  wHl  euooeed  him  capable 
of  eatabUflhing,  by  mere  anthority,  a  form  more  restricted 
tbaa  that  which  Shakspeare  nBed.--8iB  Waleb  Soon, 
Mito,  Pr.  Warkit  toI.  ill.  p.  886. 

Shakspeare  began  his  literary  career  by  alterations  and 
•daptatkms  of  former  dramas  and  copyright  pieces  to 
more  popular  and  poetical  purposes.  He  seems  to  hare 
extended  his  desire  for  emendation  to  the  works  of  llying 
writers;  and,  taught  by  nature,  to  ha^e  done  for  the 
writings  of  UniTersity  Men  what  Pope  did  (with  equal 
oflanoe)  for  the  rhymes  and  lines  of  Wyoherley.  It  was 
the  common  practice  of  his  age  to  call  in  the  pen  of  a 
liring  writer  to  aid  with  additions  the  Muse  of  a  foUow- 
dxamaiist  He  soon,  howeyer,  learned  to  depend  on  his 
own  myriad'minded  genius^  on  his  own  thoasanid- 
tongned  soul/— C 

•  He  (Shakspeare)  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem, 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largestand  moatooitt- 
ynhensiTe  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pie- 
«nt  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioasly  but 
luekfly:  when  he  describes  any  things  you  more  ^tn 
•aa  i^  yon  foal  it  toa  Those  who  aocoaa  him  to  have 
6 


estimate  of  his  imperfections  would  require 
a  delicate  and  comprehensive  discrimination, 
and  an  authority  which  are  almost  as  seldom 
united  in  one  man  as  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare himself.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  world. 
The  magnitude  of  his  genius  pute  it  beyond 
all  private  opinion  to  set  defined  limits  to 
the  admiration  which  is  due  to  it.  We  know, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  sum  of  blemishes 
to  be  deducted  from  his  merits  is  not  great,t 
and  we  should  scarcely  be  thankful  to  one 
who  should  be  anxious  to  make  it.  No  other 
poet  triumphs  so  anomalously  over  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiarities  in  composition 
which  would  appear  blemishes  in  others;  so 
that  his  blemishes  and  beauties  have  an  af- 
finity which  we  are  jealous  of  trusting  any 
hand  with  the  task  of  separating.  We  dread 
the  interference  of  criticism  with  a  fascinsr 
tion  so  often  inexplicable  by  critical  laws, 
and  justly  apprehend  that  any  man  in 
standing  between  us  and  Shakspeare  may 
show  for  pretended  spots  upon  his  disk  only 
the  shadows  of  his  own  opacity. 

Still  it  is  not  a  part  even  of  that  enthu- 
siastic creed,  to  believe  that  he  has  no  exces- 
sive mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic,  no 
blemishes  of  language  in  thd  elliptical  throng 
and  impatient  pressure  of  his  images,  no 
irregularities  of  plot  and  action,  which 
another  Shakspeare  would  avoid,  if  "nature 
had  not  broken  the  mould  in  which  she 
made  him,''  or  if  he  should  come  back  into 
the  world  to  blend  experience  with  inspira- 
tion.^ 

The  bare  name  of  the  dramatic  unities  is 


wanted  learning  i^ve  him  the  greater  commendation : 
he  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed^ot  the  speotaoles 
of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards^  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  erery  where  alike ;  were 
he  so^  I  should  do  him  ixjuiy  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat^  insipid;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
into  bombast  But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occa- 
rion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say  he  cTcr  had  a 
fit  sulject  fbr  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as 
high  abore  the  rest  of  i 


Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  ribuma  cupressL 

t  If  Shakspeare's  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there 
would  still  be  silyer  at  the  bottom  cf  the  melting>pot— 
Dbtddi,  MaUme,  toL  il.  p.  295.— G. 

%  Of  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Campbell  says 
elsewhere :  "  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  lighted  up  his 
glorious  fancy  at  the  lamp  of  classical  mythology  :— 

Hyperion's  curia— the  front  of  Jore  himseU( 
An  eye.like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Menmxy, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaTen*kissing  hill— 
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apt  to  excite  reToHing  ideas  of  pedantry, 
arts  of  poetry,  and  French^  criticism.  With 
none  of  these  do  I  wish  to  annoy  the  reader. 
I  conceive  that  it  may  be  said  of  those  uni- 
ties as  of  fire  and  water,  that  they  are  good 
servants  bat  bad  masters.  In  perfect  rigour 
they  were  never  imposed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
they  would  be  still  heavier  shackles  if  they 
were  closely  riveted  on  our  own  drama.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  confine  dra- 
matic action  literally  and  immovably  to  one 
spot,  or  its  imaginary  time  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
dramatic  time  and  place  cannot  surely  admit 
of  indefinite  expansion.  It  would  be  better, 
fat  the  sake  of  illusion  and  probability,*  to 
change  the  scene  from  Windsor  to  London, 
than  from  London  to  PeMn;  it  would  look 
more  like  reality  if  a  messenger,  who  went 
and  returned  in  the  course  of  the  play,  told 
us  of  having  performed  a  journey  of  ten  or 
twenty,  rather  than  of  a  thousand  miles; 
and  if  the  spectator  had  neither  that  nor 
any  other  circumstance  to  make  him  ask 
how  so  much  could  be  performed  in  so  short 
a  time. 

In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its 
principles  must  appear  to  lie  nearer  to  unity 
than  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disunion,  in 
our  conceptions  of  time  and  place.  Giving 
up  the  law  of  unity  in  its  literal  rigour, 
there  is  still  a  latitude  of  its  application 
which  may  preserve  proportion  and  har- 
mony in  the  drama.t 

The  brilliant  and  able  Schlegel  has  traced 
the  principles  of  what  he  denominates  the 
romantic,  in  opposition  to  the  classical 
drama;  and  conceives  that  Shakspeare's 
theatre,  whe%  tried  by  those  principles,  will 
be  found  not  to  have  violated  any  of  the 
unities,  if  they  are  largely  and  liberally  un- 


Who  cMi  read  these  lines  without  peroriTing  that  Shak- 
gpaare  bad  imUbed  »  deeper  feeling  of  the  beantj  of 
Pagan  mjthology  than  ft  thonaand  pedanta  oonld  hmye 
imbibed  in  their  whole  llTesr— -Z^e  qf  Sftaktpean, 
p.  rri— C 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  with  regard  to  local  nniij  in 
the  drama,  that  we  can  aa  easily  imagine  otoselTes  in 
one  place  as  another.  So  we  can,  at  the  beginning  of  ft 
plfty ;  bat  haring  taken  onr  imaginary  station  with  the 
poet  in  one  country,  I  do  ndt  beliere  with  Dr.  Jolmson, 
thftt  we  change  into  a  different  one  with  perfisot  fkollity 
to  the  imagination.  Lay  the  first  act  in  Europe,  and  we 
•urely  do  not  n»tarally  expect  to  find  the  second  in 
Jimerica. 

t  For  some  admirable  remarks  on  dramatie  unitieii, 
pee  Scott's  Ja«oy  owtte  Drama  (Iftic.  /V.  mrkt,  toL  tL 
pp.  28S— 921.)    Dr.  Johnson  has  numerous  obligations  to 


derstood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Schla* 
gel's  criticism  will  be  found  to  have  proved 
this  point  in  a  considerable  number  of  tho 
works  of  our  mighty  poet.  There  are  traits, 
however,  in  Shakspeare,  which,  I  must  own, 
appear  to  my  humble  judgment  incapable 
of  being  illustrated  by  any  system  or  prin* 
oiples  of  art.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  hirtcH 
rical  plays,  which,  expressly  from  being 
historical,  may  be  called  a  privileged  class. 
But  in  those  of  purer  fiction,  it  strikes  me 
that  there  are  licenses  conceded  indeed  to 
imagination's  *' chartered  libertine,'^  but 
anomalous  with  regard  to  any  thing  which 
can  be  recognised  as  principles  in  dramatio 
art.  When  Perdita,  for  instance,  grows 
from  the  cradle  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  I  can  perceive  no  unity 
in  the  design  of  tiie  piece,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  supposition  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
triumphing  and  trampling  over  art.  Yet 
Mr.  Schlegel,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
makes  no  exception  to  this  breach  of  tem- 
poral unity;  nor,  in  proving  Shakspeare  a 
regular  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he 
deign  to  notice  this  circumstance,  even  as 
the  uUima  Thde  of  his  license. t  If  ft  zi^ui 
oontends  that  dramatic  laws  are  all  idle 
restrictions,  I  can  understand  him ;  or  if  he 
says  that  Perdita's  growth  on  the  stage  is  a 
trespass  on  art,  but  that  Shakspeare's  fasci- 
nation over  and  over  again  redeems  it,  I  can 
both  understand  and  agree  with  him.  But 
when  I  am  left  to  infer  that  all  this  is  right 
on  romantic  principles,  I  confess  that  tiiose 
principles  become  too  romantic  for  my  con- 
ception. If  Perdita  may  be  born  and  mar- 
ried on  the  stage,  why  may  not  Webster's 
Duchess  of  Malfi  lie-in  between  the  acts, 
and  produce  a  fine  family  of  tragic  chil- 
dren ?    Her  grace  actually  does  so  in  Web- 


«n  excellent  paper  of  I'arquhar's ;  ft  &et  not  geaaraUy 
•Bough  knowuj— 0. 

X  MUit,  How  comes  it  that  in  some  one  play  w»  see 
00  many  seas,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  passed  over  with 
such  admirftble  dexteri^  f 

CardaiM.  O,  that  but  shows  how  well  the  ftuthota  o«n 
trarel  in  their  vocation,  and  ontnin  the  apprahenskn  of 
their  auditoiyw— JSeery  Mcen<nd<^  hi*  Humour, 

This  was  said  in  1699^  ftnd  at  l%s  GMm,  when  8iMk- 
speaze^  that  rery  year,  perhaps  the  performance  beftm^ 
luul  crossed  the  seas  in  his  chorus  ftom  Kngland  to 
France,  and  fiom  Vrance  to  Bnglaod,  with  admirable 
dexterity.  Jonson  wrote  to  recommend  his  own  unities^ 
and  to  instruct  his  audience;  no^  as  the  Shakspeavs 
comaMBtators  would  hare  us  beUeve,  toftbuse  Shakspaaie^ 
if  not  in  his  own  house^  in  the  Teiy  theatre  in  which  he 
was  ftlai«e  dianr,  and  unquestionably  the  maia«tajrf«4) 
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star's  drama,  and  he  is  a  poet  of  some  genius^ 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  sufGlcient  as  Shak- 
speare's,  to  give  a  "  sweet  oblivious  antidote'^ 
to  such  "  perilous  stuff.''  It  is  not,  howeyer, 
either  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  or  of 
Webster's  genius  that  we  shall  be  called  on 
to  make  allowance,  if  we  justify  in  the 
drama  the  lapse  of  such  a  number  of  years 
as  may  change  the  apparent  identity  of  an 
individual.  If  romantic  unity  is  to  be  so 
largely  interpreted,  the  old  Spanish  dramas, 
where  youths  grow  graybeards  upon  the 
stage,  the  mysteries  and  moralitieB,  and  pro- 
ductions teeming  with  the  wildest  anachroit- 
ism,  might  all  come  in  with  their  grave  or 
laughable  claims  to  romantic  legitimacy. 
Namslo 
£t  Laberi  mimoe  at  pulchr*  poemftta  nirer.—ILon, 

On  a  general  view,  I  conceive  it  may  be 
said,  that  Shalgspeare  nobly  and  legitimately 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  time  and  place 
in  the  drama;  but  in  extreme  cases,  I  would 
rather  agree  with  Cumberland,  to  waive  all 
mention  of  his  name  in  speaking  of  dramatic 
laws,  than  accept  those  licenses  for  art  which 
are  not  art,  and  designate  irregularity  by 
the  name  of  order. 

There  were  other  poets  who  started  nearly 
Goeval  with  Ben  Jonson  in  the  attempt  to 
^ve  a  classical  form  to  our  drama.  Daniel, 
for  instance,  brought  out  his  tragedy  of 
Cleopatra  in  1594;  but  his  elegant  genius 
wanted  the  strength  requisite  for  great  dra- 
matic  efforts.  Still  more  unequal  to  the  task 
was  the  Earl  of  Storline,  who  published  his 
cold  "monarchic  tragedies,^'  in  1604.  The 
triumph  of  founding  English  classical  come- 
dy belonged  exclusively  to  Jonson.  In  his 
tragedies  it  is  remarkable  that  he  freely 
dispenses  with  the  unities,  though  in  those 
tragedies  he  brings  classical  antiquity  in  the 
most  distinct  and  learnedly  authenticated 
traite  before  our  eyes.  The  vindication  of 
his  great  poetic  memory  forms  an  agreeable 
contrast  in  modem  criticism  with  the  bold 
bad  things  which  used  to  be  said  of  him  in 

*  "If  tlM  uidonts,"  nyg  Hnadley,  ^wen  to  z«elalm 
their  own,  Jonson  would  not  bare  »  ng  to  cover  his  hmt 
kednetsf*  ft  rein«rk  that  called  a  taunting  reply  from 
BUttotd  in  cna  of  hla  moat  hitter  mooda.  Dryden  haa 
heautiiUly  said  of  Jonson,  that  yon  may  track  him 
areiywhore  in  the  snow  of  iiia  aaoients^^. 

t  Namely,  the  song  of  Nighty  in  the  masque  of  **  The 
TUon  of  Delight." 

*<  Break,  Phant'de^  from  thy  care  of  cloud."— p.  117. 

His  lyrloal  poetry  Ihrms,  pcrhapc^  the  most  deligfatf id 


a  former  period;  as  when  Toung  compared 
him  to  a  blind  Samson,  who  pulled  down 
the  ruins  of  antiquity  on  his  head  and 
buried  his  genius  beneath  them.*  Hurd, 
though  he  inveighed  against  the  too  abstract 
conception  of  his  characters,  pronouncing 
them  rather  personified  humours  than  natu- 
ral beings,  did  him,  nevertheless,  the  justice 
to  quote  one  short  and  lovely  passage  &om 
one  of  his  masques,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
passage  probably  turned  the  attention  of 
many  readers  to  his  then  neglected  compo- 
sitions.! It  is  indeed  but  one  of  the  many 
beauties  which  justify  all  that  has  been  said 
of  Jonson's  lyrical  powers.  In  that  fanciful 
region  of  the  drama  (the  Masque)  he  stands 
as  pre-eminent  as  in  comedy ;  or  if  he  can 
be  said  to  be  rivalled,  it  is  only  by  Milton. 
And  our  surprise  at  the  wildness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  fancy  in  one  walk  of  composition 
is  increased  by  the  stem  and  rigid  (some- 
times rugged)  air  of  truth  which  he  pre- 
serves in  the  other.  In  the  regular  drama 
he  certainly  holds  up  no  romantic  mirror  to 
nature.  His  object  was  to  exhibit  human 
characters  at  once  strongly  comic  and  se- 
verely and  instructively  true ;  to  nourish  the 
understanding,  while  he  feasted  the  sense 
of  ridicule.  He  is  more  anxious  for  verisi- 
militude than  even  for  comic  effect.  He 
understood  the  humours  and  peculiarities 
of  his  species  scientifically,  and  brought 
them  forward  in  their  greatest  contraste  and 
subtlest  modifications.  If  Shakspeare  care- 
lessly scattered  illusion,  Jonson  skilfully 
prepared  it.  This  is  speaking  of  Jonson  in 
his  happiest  manner.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  harsh  and  sour  fruit  in  his  miscellaneous 
poetry.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  the 
drama  he  frequentiy  overlabours  his  delinesr 
tion  of  character,  and  wastes  it  tediously 
upon  uninteresting  humours  and  peculiari- 
ties. He  is  a  moral  painter,  who  delights  ^ 
overmuch  to  show  his  knowledge  of  moral 
anatomy.  Beyond  the  pale  of  his  three 
great  dramas,  "  The  Fox,"  "  The  Epicene, 

part  of  his  poetical  character.  In  songs  and  masques, 
and  interludes,  his  fimcy  has  a  wildness  and  a  sweetnefls 
that  we  should  not  expect  from  the  sererity  of  his  drsp 
matio  taste.  It  cannot  be  uid,  indeed,  that  he  is  always 
free  from  metaphysloal  conceit,  but  his  language  is 
weight  with  thought^  and  polished  with  elegance.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  merits,  after  erery  taix  deduction,  leave 
him  in  possession  of  a  high  niche  in  our  literature,  and 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  (next  to  Shakspeare)  as  the 
most  important  benefactor  ot  our  early  drama^— Oaxf- 
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or  Silent  Woman,"  and  "  The  Alchemist,'' 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  strik- 
ing exceptions  to  that  love  of  truth  and 
probability,  which,  in  a  general  view,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  characteris- 
tics. Even  within  that  pale,  namely,  in  his 
masterly  character  of  Volpone,  one  is  struck 
with  what,  if  it  be  not  an  absolute  breach, 
is  at  least  a  very  bold  stretch,  of  probability. 
It  is  true  that  Volpone  is  altogether  a  being 
daringly  conceived;  and  those  who  think 
that  art  spoiled  the  originality  of  Jonson, 
may  well  rectify  their  opinion  by  consider- 
ing the  force  of  imagination  which  it  re- 
quired to  concentrate  the  traits  of  such  a 
character  as  "The  Fox;"  not  to  speak  of 
his  Mosca,  who  is  the  phoentx  of  all  para- 
sites. Volpone  himself  is  not  like  the  com- 
mon misers  of  comedy,  a  mere  monev-loving 
dotard — a  hard,  shrivelled  old  mummy,  with 
no  other  spice  than  his  avarice  to  preserve 
him ;  ho  is  a  happy  villain,  a  jolly  misan- 
thrope— a  little  god  in  his  own  selfishness, 
and  Mosca  is  his  priest  and  prophet.  Vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  though  past  the  prime  of 
life,  he  hugs  himself  in  his  arch  humour, 
his  successful  knavery  and  imposture,  his 
sensuality  and  his  wealth,  with  an  unhal- 
lowed relish  of  selfish  existence.  His 
passion  for  wealth  seems  not  to  be  so  great 
as  his  delight  in  gulling  the  human  "  vul- 
tures and  gorecrows"  who  flock  round  him 
at  the  imagined  approach  of  his  dissolution; 
the  speculators  who  put  their  gold,  as  they 
conceive,  into  his  dying  gripe,  to  be  returned 
to  them  a  thousand-fold  in  his  will.  Yet 
still,  after  this  exquisite  rogue  has  stood  his 
trial  in  a  sweat  of  agony  at  the  serutineum, 
and  blest  his  stars  at  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  the  torture,  there  is 
something  (one  would  think)  a  Uttle  too 
strong  for  probability,  in  that  mischievous 
mirth  and  love  of  tormenting  his  own  dupes, 
which  bring  him,  by  his  own  folly,  a  second 
time  within  the  fangs  of  justice.  "The 
Fox"  and  "  The  Alchemist"  seem  to  have 
divided  Jonson's  admirers  as  to  which  of 
them  may  be  considered  his  masterpiece. 
In  confessing  my  partiality  to  the  prose 
comedy  of  "The  Silent  Woman,"  consi- 

*  The  plot  of  T?u  Fox  !fl  admirably  oonoeiyed ;  and 
that  of  The  Alchemist,  thongh  fkulty  in  the  oonelajrion, 
is  nearly  equal  to  it  In  the  two  oomediea  of  Bvay  Man 
in  his  Humour^  and  JSvery  Man  out  qf  his  Humour,  the 
plot  deferres  mueh  leis  praiae,  and  ia  defldent  at  onoe  in 
interest  and'Onitj  of  iotion;  but  in  that  of  The  SHaU 


dered  merely  as  a  comedy,  I  am  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  the  rich  eloquence  which  poetry 
imparts  to  the  two  others.  But  "  The  Epi- 
cene," in  my  humble  apprehension,  exhibits 
Jonson's  humour  in  the  most  exhilarating 
perfection.*  With  due  admiration  for  "The 
Alchemist,"  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  jar- 
gon of  the  chemical  jugglers,  though  it 
displays  the  learning  of  the  author,  to  be 
tediously  profuse.  "The  Fox"  rises  to 
something  higher  than  comic  effect.  It  is 
morally  impressive.  It  detains  us  at  parti- 
cular points  in  serious  terror  and  suspense. 
But  "  The  Epicene"  is  purely  facetious.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  why  we  should  laugh 
more  at  the  sufferings  of  Morose  than  at 
those  of  the  sensualist,  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon, who  deserves  his  miseries  much  better 
than  the  rueful  and  pitiable  Morose.  Yet 
so  it  is,  that,  though  the  feelings  of  pathos 
and  ridicule  seem  so  widely  different,  a  cer- 
tain tincture  of  the  pitiable  makes  comic 
distress  more  irresistible.  Poor  Morose  suf- 
fers what  the  fancy  of  Bante  could  not  have 
surpassed  in  description,  if  he  had  sketched 
out  a  ludicrous  Purgatory.  A  lover  of  quiet 
— a  man  exquisitely  impatient  of  rude 
sounds  and  loquacity,  who  lived  in  a  retired 
street — ^who  barricadoed  his  doors  with  mat- 
resses  to  prevent  disturbance  to  his  ears, 
and  who  married  a  wife  because  he  could 
with  difficulty  prevail  upon  her  to  speak  to 
him — ^has  hardly  tied  the  fatal  knot  when 
his  house  is  tempested  by  female  eloquence, 
and  the  marriage  of  him  who  had  pensioned 
the  city-wakes  to  keep  away  from  his  neigh- 
bourhood, is  celebrated  by  a  concert  of 
trumpets.  He  repairs  to  a  court  of  justice 
to  get  his  marriage,  if  possible,  dissolved, 
but  is  driven  back  in  despair  by  the  intole- 
rable noise  of  the  court.  For  this  marriage 
how  exquisitely  we  are  prepared  by  the 
scene  of  courtship  I  When  Morose  ques- 
tions his  intended  bride  about  her  likingB 
and  habits  of  life,  she  plays  her  part  so 
hypocritically,  that  he  seems  for  a  moment 
impatient  of  her  reserve,  and  with  the  most 
ludicrous  cross-feelings  vrishes  her  to  speak 
more  loudly,  that  he  may  have  a  proof  of 
her  taciturnity  from  her  own  lips;  but,  re- 


Woman,  nothing  can  exceed  the  art  with  whidb  the  dr* 
eumstanoe  upon  which  the  oonclosion  tarns  i^  until  the 
-very  last  scene,  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
reader,  while  he  is  tempted  to  suppose  it  constantly 
within  his  reach.— Sni  WixrsB  Boor,  Misc.  Prom  JIMa, 
▼oL  vL  p.  84L--a 
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eoHeeting  himself,  he  gives  way  to  the  rap- 
tarons  satis&otion  of  having  found  a  silent 
woman,  and  exclaims  to  Outheard,  "  Go  thy 
ways  and  get  me  a  clergyman  presently, 
with  a  soft,  low  voice,  to  marry  us,  and  pray 
him  he  will  not  be  impertinent,  but  brief  as 
he  can." 

The  art  of  Jonson  was  not  confined  to  the 
cold  observation  of  the  unities  of  place  and 
time,  but  appears  in  the  whole  adaptation 
of  his  incidents  and  characters  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  other.  Beneath  his  learning 
and  art  he  moves  with  an  activity  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  strength  of  a  man 
who  can  leap  and  bound  under  the  heaviest 
armour.* 

The  works  of  Jonson  bring  us  into  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  early  in  that  cen- 
tury, our  language,  besides  the  great  names 
already  mentioned,  contains  many  other 
poets  whose  works  may  be  read  with  a  plea- 
sure independent  of  Ihe  interest  which  we 
take  in  their  antiquity. 

Drayton  and  Daniel,  though  the  most  op- 
posite in  the  cast  of  their  genius,  are  pre- 
eminent in  the  second  poetical  class  of  their 
age,  for  their  common  merit  of  clear  and 
harmonious  diction.  Drayton  is  prone  to 
Ovidian  conceits,  but  he  plays  with  them  so 
gayly,  that  they  almost  seem  to  become  him 
as  if  natural.  His  feeling  is  neither  deep, 
nor  is  the  happiness  of  his  fancy  of  long 
continuance,  but  its  short  April  gleams  are 
very  beautiful.  His  Legend  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  opens  with  a  fine  descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately,  his  descriptions  in  long 
poems  are,  like  many  fine  mornings,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cloudy  day. 

(*  The  lark,  that  holds  obierranoe  to  the  son, 
QuayeT'd  her  clear  notee  in  the  quiet  ur. 
And  on  the  rirer's  murmoring  twee  did  ran. 
Whilst  the  pleased  heavens  her  Ikirest  liTwj  wear ; 
The  plaee  su^^  pleasure  gently  did  prepare. 
The  flowers  my  smell,  the  flood  my  taste  to  steeps 
And  the  much  softness  lulled  me  asleep. 
When,  in  a  vision,  as  it  seem'd  to  me^ 
Triomphal  music  from  the  flood  arose."  .... 

Of  the  grand  beauties  of  poetry  he  has 
none;  but  of  the  sparkling  lightness  of  his 
best  manner  an  example  may  be  given  in 

•  He  (Jonson)  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  andenti^ 
both  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  hoMly  from 
them;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Bo- 
man  authors  of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated 
In  S^lanus  and  Oatiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies 
■o  openly  that  one  may  see  he  ifeaxs  not  to  be  taxed  by 
aaylKW.   He  tnvadM  authors  like  a  nonazch,  and  what 


the  following  stanzas,  from  his  sketch  of  the 
Poet's  Elysium. 

A  Paradise  on  earth  is  ibund, 

Though  Ikr  from  vulgar  sigh^ 
Which  with  those  pleasures  doth  abound. 

That  it  Elysium  hight 

The  winter  here  a  summer  ii^ 

No  waste  is  made  by  time : 
Nor  doth  the  autumn  ever  miss 

The  blossoms  of  the  pHme 


Thoee  cllfEi  whose  era^y  sides  are  dad 

With  trees  of  sundry  suits, 
Which  make  continual  summer  glad, 

Ven  bending  with  their  fruits— 

Some  ripening,  ready  some  to  fUI, 
Some  bloesom'd,  some  to  bloom, 

Uke  gorgeous  hangings  on  the  wall 
Of  some  ridi  princdy  room 


There,  in  perpetual  summer  shade, 

Apollo's  prophets  sit, 
Among  the  flowers  that  never  taAa, 

But  flourish  like  their  wit ; 

To  whom  the  nymphs,  upon  their  lyrefl^ 

Tune  many  a  curious  lay, 
And,  with  their  most  melodious  qnixei^ 

Make  short  the  longest  day. 

Daniel  is  "  someicliat  2irflal,^'  as  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said  of  .him,!  but  he  had 
more  sensibility  than  Drayton,  and  his  moral 
reflection  rises  to  higher  dignity.  The  lyri- 
cal poetry  of  Elizabeth's  age  runs  often  into 
pastoral  insipidity  and  fantastic  careless- 
ness, though  there  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  pieces  of  Sir  PUlip  Sydney,  Lodge, 
Marlowe,  and  Breton,  not  only  a  sweet,  wild 
spirit,  but  an  exquisite  finish  of  expression. 
Of  these  combined  beauties  Marlowe's  song, 
"  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,"  is  an 
example.  The  "  Soul's  Errand,"  by  whom- 
soever it  was  written,  is  a  burst  of  genuine 
poetry.t  I  know  not  how  that  short  pro- 
duction has  ever  affected  other  readers,  but 
it  carries  to  my  imagination  an  appeal  which 
I  cannot  easily  account  for  from  a  few  sim- 
ple rhymes.  It  places  the  last  and  inex- 
pressibly awful  hour  of  existence  before  my 
view,  and  sounds  like  a  sentence  of  vanity 
on  the  things  of  this  world,  pronounced  by 

would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him. 
with  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  old 
Borne  to  us  in  its  rites^  ceremonies  and  customs,  that  if 
one  of  their  poets  had  written  dtber  of  his  tragedies  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.— DRTDBir.— C. 

t  Bdton,  in  his  HgperaiUca,  1622.— 0. 

X  Tide  these  Selections,  p.  US. 
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a  dying  man,  whose  eye  glares  on  eternity, 
and  whose  voice  is  raised  by  strength  firom 
another  world.*  Raleigh,  also  (according 
to  Puttenham),  had  a  "  lofty  and  passionate" 
vein.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  authenti- 
oate  his  poetical  relics.  Of  the  numerous 
sonnetteers  of  that  time  (keeping  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser  apart),  Brummond  and 
Daniel  are  certainly  the  best.  Hall  was 
the  master  satirist  of  the  age;  obscure  and 
quaint  at  times,  but  full  of  nerve  and  pic- 
turesque illustration.  No  contemporary 
satirist  has  given  equal  grace  and  dignity  to 
moral  censure.  Very  unequal  to  him  in 
style,  though  often  as  original  in  thought, 
and  as  graphic  in  exhibiting  manners,  is 
Donne,  some  of  whose  satires  have  been 
modernized  by  Pope.f  Corbet  has  left  some 
humorous  pieces  of  raillery  on  the  Puri- 
tans. Wither,  all  fierce  and  fanatic  on  the 
opposite  side,  has  nothing  more  to  recom- 
mend him  in  invective,  than  the  sincerity 
of  that  zeal  for  God's  house,  which  ate  him 
up.  Marston,  better  known  in  the  drama 
than  in  satire,  was  characterized  by  his 
contemporaries  for  his  ruffian  style.  He  has 
more  will  than  skill  in  invective.  "  He  puis 
in  his  blows  vriih  love"  as  the  pugilists  say 
of  a  hard  but  artless  fighter;  a  degrading 
image,  but  on  that  account  not  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  a  coarse  satirist. 

Donne  was  the  "  best  good-natured  man, 
with  the  worst-natured  Muse."  A  romantic 
and  uxorious  lover,  he  addresses  the  object 
of  his  real  tenderness  with  ideas  that  out- 
rage decorum.  He  begins  his  own  epitha- 
lamium  with  a  most  indelicate  invocation  to 
his  bride.  His  ruggedness  and  whim  are 
almost  proverbially  known.t  Yet  there  is 
a  beauty  of  thought  which  at  intervals  irises 
from  his  chaotic  imagination,  like  the  form 
of  Venus  smiling  on  the  waters.  Giles  and 
Phineas  Fletcher  possessed  harmony  and 
fancy.  The  simple  Warner  has  left,  in  his 
"  Argentile  and  Ouran,"  perhaps  ihe  finest 
pastoral  episode  in  our  language.    Browne 

•  b  not  the  Bool's  Emnd  th«  smim  poem  irlth  the 
flonVB  Kiftell,  which  U  alwayB  aacribed  to  BIchud  Sd- 
wards?— If  so,  why  has  it  been  inserted  in  Raleigh's 
poems  by  Sir  Egerton  Biydges!  [They  are  distinct 
poems.— 0.] 

t  Would  not  Bonne's  satires,  whtoh  abound  Willi  so 
mnoh  Vit^  appear  more  eharmJng  if  he  had  taken  eaxe 

of  his  words  and  his  numbers  ? I  maj  toafely 

say  of  this  present  age,  that  If  wo  axe  not  so  great  wits 
as  Bonne,  yet  certainly  we  am  better  poets.— Bfttbnr. 


was  an  elegant  describer  of  rural  wsenes, 
though  incompetent  to  fill  them  with  Ufe 
and  manners.  Chalkhill}  is  a  writer  of 
pastoral  romance,  from  whose  work  of  The- 
alma  and  Glearohus  a  specimen  should  have 
been  given  in  the  body  of  these  Selections, 
but  was  omitted  by  an  accidental  oversight 
GhaDchill's  numbers  are  as  musical  as  those 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  who  employ 
the  same  form  of  versification.  It  was  com- 
mon with  the  writers  of  the  heroic  couplet 
of  that  age  to  bring  the  sense  to  a  full  and 
frequent  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
This  brea^,  by  relieving  the  uniformity  of 
the  couplet  measure,  sometimes  produces  n 
graceful  effect  and  a  varied  harmony  which 
we  miss  in  the  exact  and  unbroken  tune  of 
our  later  rhyme;  a  beauty  of  which  the 
reader  will  probably  be  sensible,  in  perusing 
such  lines  of  Ohalkhill's  as  these : — 

**  And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  mnsle  steal  in  at  his  ear, 
As  the  wind  gare  it  being.    So  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  siren  i 


This  relief,  however,  is  used  rather  too  libe- 
rally by  the  elder  rhymists,  and  is  perht^ 
as  often  the  result  of  their  carelessness  as 
of  their  good  taste.  Nor  is  it  at  all  times 
obtained  by  them  without  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  rhyme; 
namely,  the  distinctness  of  its  effect  in 
marking  the  measure.  The  chief  source  of 
the  gratification  which  the  ear  finds  in 
rhyme  is  our  perceiving  the  emphasis  of 
sound  coincide  with  that  of  sense.  In  other 
words,  the  rhyme  is  best  placed  on  the  most 
emphatic  word  in  the  sentence.  But  it  is 
nothing  unusual  with  the  ancient  couplet 
writers,  by  layiftg  the  rhyme  on  unimportant 
words,  to  disappoint  the  ear  of  this  pleasure, 
and  to  exhibit  the  restraint  of  rhyme  with- 
out its  emphasis. 

As  a  poetical  narrato)r  of  fiction.  Chalk- 
hill  is  rather  tedious;  but  he  atones  for  the 
slow  progress  of  his  narrative  by  many 
touches  of  rich  and  romantic  description. 

X  KoCMttgeoiald  hftve  made  Bonne  a  poeti  unleia  «• 
great  a  ehange  had  been  worked  in  the  internal  etraft- 
tnre  of  his  ears,  as  was  wrought  In  elongating  those  of 
Hidas.— SotTBiT,  Sp&eimens,  p.  xzlr.— C 

I  Ghalkhill  was  a  gentleman  said  aMlio]ar,fhe  frlsnd 
of  Spenser.  He  died  befim  he  eonld  Ihiish  the  Ikbletf 
his  «Thaalma  and  dearehus^"  whleh  was  pubHshtl^ 
long  after  hie  death,  by  Uaak  Walton. 

And  has  been  sinee  reprinted;  one  of  Mr.-Binto'li 
numevous  oontrihutioiui  io  onr  Utaratore^'^. 
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nOM   "THEALXA  AND  CLXABCH178. 
f  TBI  FBOmSB  09  IXIAIU. 


ff 


WKhtea litUe  flOent  grore hard  by, 
U^OB  a  mnan  aaeant^  he  might  eipy 

▲  atelely  ohapel,  riohly  gUt  witbcm^ 
Boset  with  shady  Byoamores  about ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 

▲  ■oaid  of  mnale  steal  in  at  his  ear. 

Am  the  wind  gare  it  being.    So  sweet  an  air 

Wonld  strike  a  siren  mate,  and  raTlsh  her. 

He  fees  no  ereatnre  thai  might  canse  the  same^ 

Sat  he  was  sue  that  ftom  the  grove  it  osans^ 

And  to  the  groye  he  goes  to  satisfy 

The  cariosity  of  ear  and  eye. 

Thorongh  the  thick-leaded  hooghs  he  makes  n  way. 

Hot  ooold  the  scntohlng  brambles  make  him  staj» 

Bat  on  he  rushei^  and  climbs  up  a  hUl, 

Tboroogfa  a  glade.    He  saw  and  heard  Ms  flll^ 

A  handled  Tirgins  there  he  might  espy, 

Vxostrate  belbre  a  marble  deity, 

Ifhleh,  by  its  portraltore,  appeared  to  he 

^he  image  of  Diana.    On  their  knee 

They  tended  their  deyotions  with  sweet  ain^ 

Offeilng  the  Incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers^ 

Their  garments  all  alike 

And  cross  their  snowy  silken  robes  they  wore 
An  arare  scarf;  with  stars  embroidered  o^er ; 
Thefar  hair  in  oorloas  tresses  was  knot  op, 
Oiown'd  with  a  stiver  crescent  on  the  top ; 
A  aUrer  bow  their  left  hand  held,  their  rights 
Vor  their  deftnoe,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight 

vTaROWB.  .•...«».. 

Under  their  yestmenti^  something  short  beftx% 

White  basUns,  laced  with  ribbandinft  th^y  wore ; 

It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  yoong  eye^ 

Tliat  Love  had  flzfd  before.    Hemlgktespy 

One  whom  the  rest  had,  sphere-like,  circled  roond. 

Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  diaplet  erown'd : 

He  coold  not  see  her  &oe,  only  his  ear 

Was  htest  with  the  sweet  words  that  eame  fttn  her 


Va  JMASM  OF  JIALODBT  JM  THE  OBAJftt,  OV  MASA. 

A  cnrioas  ^e 

W^fixt  see  some  relics  of  a  piece  of  ait 

That  Psyche  made,  when  Loye  first  flred  her  heart; 

H  was  the  story  of  her  thooghti,  thai  she 

Onzionsly  wrought  in  liyely  imagery; 

Among  the  rest  she  thought  of  Jealinui^ 

Time  left  nntooch'd  to  grace  antiquity, 

;ae  was  deoypher'd  by  a  tim'roos  daas^ 

Wrapt  in  ayellow  mantle  lined  with  flame; 

On  looks  were  pale,  contracted  with  aftown, 

Her  eyes  suspicious^  wandering  up  and  down: 

Behind  her  Vear  attended,  Ug  with  diUd, 

AUe  to  fright  Presumption  if  she  smiled; 

After  her  flew  a  sigh  between  two  springs 

Of  briny  waters.    On  her  doye-like  wings 

tta  heis  a  letter  seal'd  with  a  half  mooiv 

And  saperseribed— this  from  Susploion. 


ABOM  ov  m  wncB  ssmBA. 

Ear  cell  was  hewn  out  in  the  marUe  rodk 

By  more  than  human  art    She  need  not  knodc— 

The  door  Jtood  always  <^pen,  large  and  wide, 

jQiown  o'er  with  wooUy  moss  on  either  stde^ 

And  Intorwoye  with  iyy's  flattering  twines^ 

ThiOQgh  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  ihtaws; 

Vot  set  by  art^  but  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  tbs  world's  birth;  so  starlike  bright  they  afaonek 


They  seryed  instead  of  taper%  to  giye  light 

To  the  dark  entry 

In  they  went: 

The  ground  was  strewn  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  soeii^ 
Mizt  with  the  choice  perftimes  ttom  India  brought^ 
'  Intoxicates  his  brains^  and  quickly  caught 
His  credulous  sense.    The  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 
With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  flret 
With  a  gold  yine^  whose  straggling  branches  spread 
O'er  all  the  arch— the  swelling  grapes  were  red; 
This  art  had  made  of  rublea^  clustered  so^ 
To  the  quickest  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow. 
About  the  walls  lasdyious  pictures  hung^ 
Such  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung ; 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elyes 
Held  waxen  triers  taller  than  themselyes^ 
Yet  so  well  shaped  unto  their  little  stature^ 
So  angel-like  in  fkoe,  so  sweet  in  ftature^ 
Their  rldi  attire  so  diflTerlng,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it^  none  could  teU 

Which  was  the  lUiest 

After  a  low  salute  they  all'gan  slng^ 
And  dnde  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring; 
Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stept  arids^ 
Leaylng  her  guest  half  won,  and  wanton  eyed: 
He  had  Jbrgot  his  herb— running  delight 

Had  so  hewiteh'd  his  ears,  and  bleai*d  his  sIgH 
ThatbewasncihimsetC 

Unto  his  yiew 

She  represents  a  banquet  usher'd  In 
By  such  a  shape  as  die  was  sure  would  wfat 
His  Appetite  to  taste-so  Uke  she  was 
To  his  Glarinda  both  In  shape  and  face^ 
So  yoioed,  so  habited— of  the  same  g^t 
And  comely  gesture 

Hardly  did  he  reflraia 

Prom  sucking  In  destmctton  at  her  lip ; 
Sin's  cup  will  poison  at  the  smallest  s^. 
She  weeps  and  wooes  again  with  snbtienesi^ 
And  with  a  fhnm  dte  chktos  his  baekwardneas: 
Haye  you  (said  she)  sweet  prince,  so  soon  fiirgot 
Tour  own  beloyed  Clarinda  f    Are  you  not 
The  same  you  were^  that  you  so  slightly  set 
By  her  that  once  you  made  the  cabinet 
Of  your  choice  counsel  r    Hath  some  worthier  lo?« 
Stole  your  affections?    What  is  it  should  moTe 
Yon  to  dislike  so  soon?    Must  I  still  taste 
No  other  dish  but  sorrow?    When  we  last 
Emptied  oar  souls  into  each  other's  breast 
It  was  not  so 

With  that  she  wept  afresh  ....     ! 

Sbeseem'dtofiaihUoaswoiuid; 

And  stooping  down  to  raise  her  ttcm.  the  groon^ 
He  pate  his  herb  into  his  numth,  whose  taste 
Soon  changed  his  mind:  he  lifte  her— but  In  vafab 
His  hands  ftn  ol^  and  die  fell  down  again : 
With  that  she  lent  him  suoh  a  frown  as  would 
Hswe kllFd  aeommon  lorer,  and  made  oold 
Byen  lust  Itselt 

The  Ughte  went  «Qt^ 

And  darkness  hung  the  chamber  round  about : 
A  yelling,  faallish  noise  waseaehwhara  heard. 

In  okssical  traaslatioii  Phaer  and  €K>]d- 
ing  were  the  earliest  sncceBson  of  Lord 
Surrey.  Phaer  published  his  "  Yirgil''  in 
1562,  and  Golding  his  ''Ovid"  theee  yemB 
later.*    Both  of  these  translators,  oonsi- 


[*  The  aeyen  first  books  of  Phaer's  Tiigll 
printed  In  U58,  the  eighth,  nlnth,and  tha 
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dering  the  state  of  the  language,  have  con- 
siderable merit.  Like  them,  Chapman,  who 
came  later,  employed  in  his  version  of  the 
"Iliad"  the  fourteennsy liable  rhyme,  which 
was  then  in  favourite  use.  Of  the  three 
translator?,  Phaer  is  the  most  faithful  and 
simple,  Grolding  the  most  musical,  and  Chap- 
man the  most  spirited;  though  Chapman  is 
prone  to  be  turgid,  and  often  false  to  the 
sense  of  Homer.  Phaer's  ^neid  has  been 
praised  by  a  modern  writer,*!'  in  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Nephews  of  Milton,"  with  absurd  ex- 


the  tenth  In  1662.  Twyne's  oontinuatlan  wm  fint 
printed  In  1678. 

In  1666,  OoldJng  published  the  Ibnr  flnt  hookeof  Grid*! 
Metunorphoeee,  and  in  1667  a  tranelation  of  the  whole. 

We  haye  had  the  good  fortune  to  ftll  in  with  a  notice 
of  Arthar  Golding  In  a  Moaeum  MS.  ot  oiden  made  on 
petitione  to  the  Piirj  Council  flrom  1606  to  1616.  "No 
partienlan,'*  says  Mr.  Collier,  "of  the  lift  of  Golding 
hare  been  reooyered.  He  doee  not  appear  to  hare  written 
any  thing  after  1690,  but  the  year  of  hla  death  ie  unoer- 
UitLT^Bridge,  OaL  p.  130. 

BMAdd,  tk«  zxTtk  or  Jal7,l«& 

ArOmn  €UkUng        HU  MaM  la  graoiouaUe  pleased  that 

to  Aoee  tAe  «o(e     the  lord  Archbyshopp  of  Canteiburie 

pri$Uingqfume     his  Oraoe  and  his  Ma<*     Attumey 

hooka  tnauUUed     Oeflall  shall  adrisedlie  oonsider   of 

fty  MmMiif,  this  sut,  and  for  such  of  the  books  as 

thiqr  shall  think  meete  for  the  benefitt 

of  the  church  and  oommonweale  to  be 

solie  printed  by  this  petioon'    and 

wberby  noe  enormlous  monopoUee 

may  ensue^  his  Ma^  Attumey  is  to 

drawe  a  book  ready  for  his  Ma**  dg- 

nature,  eontaynlng  agraunt  hereof  to 

the  peticoner,  leaying  a  blank  for  the 

number  of  yebres  to  be  inserted  at  his 

Mat*  pleasure. 

Lans.  MSS.  No.  266^  WiMo  61.— a] 
[«  WnUui  Godwin.— C.] 

t  nBuTs  wabxahyi  Afm  tbb  ioath  of  fuaic. 

msidh. 

Than  first  the  cmel  Ifear  me  oaugh^  and  sore  my  sprites 

appaird. 
And  on  my  fsther  dear  I  thoaghf»  his  ftoe  to  mind  I 

eaU'd, 
Whan  dain  with  grisly  wound  our  Un^  him  like  of  age 

fai  Bight, 
Lay  gasping  dead,  and  of  my  wife  Creuse  bethought  the 

plight 
Ikne^  forsake,  my  house  despoU'd,  my  ohild  what 

diaunce  had  tak^ 
I  looked,  and  about  me  Tlew'd  what  strength  I  might  me 


AH  men  had  me  forsake  for  paynes^  and  down  their 

bodies  drew, 
So  ground  they  leapt^  and  some  for  woe  thsmsdycs  in 

fires  they  threw. 
And  now  alone  was  left  but  I  whan  Testa*s  temple 

stair 
V9  keep  and  secretly  to  lurk  all  ccouohing  dose  in 

duur. 
Dame  Helen  I  might  see  to  dt;  bright  burnings  gare  me 

light, 
Wherever  I  went,  the  ways  I  pai^d,  all  thing  was  set  in 


aggeration.  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage 
the  fair  value  of  the  old  translator ;  but  when 
the  biographer  of  Milton's  nephews  de- 
clares, "that  nothing  in  language  or  ooi^ 
ception  can  exceed  the  style  in  which  Phaer 
treats  of  the  last  day  of  the  existence  of 
Troy,"  I  know  of  no  answer  to  this  assertioii 
but  to  give  the  reader  the  very  passage  which 
is  pronounced  so  inimitable,  although,  to 
save  myself  farther  impediment  in  the  text, 
I  must  subjoin  it  in  a  note.t 
The  hannony  of  Fairfax  is  justly  cele- 


She  ftaring  her  the  Trqlans'  wrath,  for  Troy  destroy'd 

towreke, 
Greek's  torments  and  her  husband's  foros^  whose  wa^ 

lock  dM  did  break. 
The  plague  of  Trc^  and  of  her  country,  monster  most 

ontame^ 
There  sat  she  with  her  hated  head,  by  the  altars  hid  fee 


Straight  in  my  breast  I  folt  a  fire,  deep  wrath  my  heart 

didstraiiv 
My  oountry's  fall  to  wreak,  and  bring  that  cursed  wroWi 

to  pain. 
What  I  shall  she  into  her  country  soil  of  Sparta  and 

high  Myoene^ 
All  aalb  shall  she  return,  and  there  on  Tzpy  triumph  •■ 

queen! 
Her  husband,  children,  country,  kynne,  her  honse^  her 

parents  old. 
With  Trqjan  wives,  and  Trqfan  lords^  her  bUtss  shall  aha 

behold? 
Was  Priam  slain  with  sword  for  this  f    Troy  burnt  with 

fire  so  wood? 
Is  It  herefine  that  Dardan  strcndee  so  often  hath  sweat 

with  blood? 
Not  so^  for  though  it  be  no  praise  on  woman  kind  to 

wreak. 
And  honour  none  there  llelh  in  this,  nor  name  ftir  men 

to  speak; 
Tet  quench  I  shall  this  poison  here,  and  due  deserti  to 

dight^ 
Mendiall  oommend  my  seal,  and  ease  my  mind  IduJl 

outright: 
This  mudi  for  all  my  peoples^  bones  and  country's  flame 

to  quite. 
These  things  within  myself  I  tos^  and  fleroe  with  foma 

Iran, 
Whan  to  my  fMO  my  mother  greats  so  brim  no  time  till 


Appealing  shew'd  herself  In  dghf^  all  shining  pure  Igr 

nighti 
Bight  goddess-like  ^>pearing,  such  as  hearens  bebddf 

her  bright 
8o  great  with  nujesty  she  stood,  and  me  by  righthand 

take^ 
She  stay'd,  and  red  as  rose,  with  mouth  these  words  to 


My  son,  what  sore  outrige  so  wild  thy  wrathfU  i 

upetares? 
Why  firetlest  thou,  or  where  alway  firom  us  thy  care  wlthr 

drawn  appears  ? 
Nor  first  unto  thy  fiither  see'st,  whom,  foeble  in  all  this  wosb 
Thou  hast  forsake,  nor  if  thy  wifo  doth  lire  thou  know'et 

orno^ 
Nor  young  Asoanius^  thy  child,  whom  throngs  of  Oreeki 

about 
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braied.*  Joahua  Sylvester's  version  of  the 
"Divine  Weeks  and  Works"  of  the  French 
poet  Dubartas  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  our  early  translations ;  and  the  obliga- 
tions which  Milton  is  alleged  to  have  owed 
to  it,  have  revived  Sylvester's  name  with 
some  interest  in  modern  criticism.  Sylves- 
ter was  a  puritan,  and  so  was  the  publisher 
of  his  work,  Humphrey  Lownes,  who  lived 
in  the  same  street  with  Milton's  father;  and 
from  the  congeniality  of  their  opinions,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  might  be  ac- 
quainted. It  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that 
Milton  often  repaired  to  the  shop  of  Lownes, 
and  there  first  met  with  the  pious  didactic 
poem.  Lauder  was  the  earliest  to  trace 
Milton's  particular  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions to  Sylvester ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
maliciously  exaggerated  them.  Later  wri- 
ters took  up  the  subject  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of 
Spenser,  noticed  in  a  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,!  the  probability  of  Mil- 
ton's early  acquaintance  with  the  translation 
of  Dnbartas's  poem;  and  Mr.  Dunster  has 
since,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  NXtUnis  early  rtadr 
ing,'  supported  the  opinion,  that  the  same 
work  contains  the  prima  stamina  of  Paror 
dise  Lost,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
that  '^monumerUumiKreperennitts"  Thoughts 
and  expressions  there  certainly  are  in  Mil- 
ton, which  leave  his  acquaintance  with  Syl- 
vester hardly  questionable;  although  some 
of  the  expressions  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunster, 
which  are  common  to  them  both,  may  be 
traced  back  to  other  poets  older  than  Syl- 


DoCh  Bwanning  ran,  and,  were  not  mj  relief  withonten 

doQbt 
By  ttiiB  time  flames  had  tiy  dBTonred,  or  sworda  of  en'miea 

kflled. 
It  is  not  Helen'B  ftte  of  Greece  tUf  town,  my  son,  hath 

splU'd, 
Nor  Paris  Is  to  blame  ft>r  ihSa,  but  Gods^  with  grace  un- 
kind, 
Thia  wealth  hath  overthrown,  a  Troy  from  top  to  ground 

outwind* 
Beholdl  for  now  away  the  doud  and  dim  fog  will  I 

take, 
Thai  orer  mortal  eyes  doth  hang,  and  blind  thy  sight 

doth  make ; 
Thou  to  thy  parents  haste,  take  heed  (dread  not)  my  mind 

obey. 
In  yonder  plaoe^  where  stones  ftom  stonei^  and  buildings 

huge  to  sway, 
Thou  seest^  and  mixt  in  dust  and  smoke^  thick  streams 

of  richness  rise, 
Himself  the  God  Neptune  that  side  doth  turn  In  wonden 

wise, 
With  fork  thzeo-Uned  the  walls  nprooti,  ftvndationa  all 

tooshakM^ 

e 


vester.  The  entire  amount  of  his  obliga- 
tions, as  Mr.  Dunster  justly  admits,  cannot 
detract  from  our  opinion  of  Milton.  J£ 
Sylvester  ever  stood  high  in  his  favour,  it 
must  have  been  when  he  was  very  young.J 
The  beauties  which  occur  so  strangely  in- 
termixed with  bathos  and  flatness  in  Syl- 
vester's poem,  might  have  caught  the  youth- 
ful discernment,  and  long  dwelt  in  the 
memory,  of  the  great  poet.  But  he  must 
have  perused  it  with  disgust  at  Sylvester's 
general  manner.  Many  of  his  epithets  and 
happy  phrases  were  really  worthy  of  Mil- 
ton ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  have  a  quaintness 
and  flatness  more  worthy  of  Quarles  and 
Wither. 

The  following  lines  may  serve  as  no  un- 
favourable specimens  of  his  translation  of 
Dubartas's  poem. 

PROBABXUTT  OF  TBI  CXLESTXAL  0BB8  BmrG  nTHABIXID. 

I  not  beUere  that  the  great  architect 

With  all  these  flres  the  heayenly  arches  deck'd 

Only  for  show,  and  with  these  glistering  shields 

Famase  poor  shepherds^  watching  in  the  fields; 

I  not  beliere  that  the  least  flower  which  pranks 

Our  garden  borders^  or  oar  common  banki^ 

And  ibe  least  stone,  that  in  her  warming  lap 

Our  mother  earth  doth  coyetously  wrap, 

Hath  some  peculiar  yirtue  of  its  own. 

And  that  the  glorious  stars  of  Heaven  hare  none. 

sm  BDumn^B  abdrsss  to  kts  whut  hs  tzmpizd  bib 

IN  XDXir. 

Asa  ftlse  lorer,  that  thick  snares  hath  laid 
T*  entrap  thehonour  of  a  Ikir  young  maid. 
If  she  (though  little)  Usf  ning  ear  aflbrds 
To  bis  8weetH»urting,  deep-aflfecting  words, 
Veelssome  assuaging  of  his  ardent  flame. 
And  soothes  himself  with  hopes  to  win  his  game. 


And  quite  ttom  under  soil  the  town  with  gronnd-woria 

alluprakes. 
On  yonder  side^  with  Airies  mizt,  Dame  Juno  flenely 


The  gates  she  keeps^  and  fhna  their  ships  the  Greeks^  her 

friendly  bands, 
In  armour  gir^  she  calls. 

[*  Many  besides  myself  hare  heard  our  ftmous  WaOac 
own  that  he  deriyed  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  froai 
flie  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  which  was  turned  into  Bn^iah 
by  Mr.  Vairlkxw— DBTnnr,  Maione,  yoL  iy.  p.  692.  J3m 
NaU  A  a<  fAssNd  ^(Ait  volumc^-a] 

t  Vor  Noyember,  ITOe. 

\X  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  thought  Inimitable 
Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  comparison  of  Sylyester's  Duba^ 
ta%  and  was  rapt  into  ecstaqr  when  I  read  these  llnsi: 

Kow,  when  the  Wbiter*s  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallise  the  Baltic  ocean; 
T&  glase  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods^ 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods. 

I  am  much  deoeiyed  if  this  be  not  abominable 
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WhD«,  wnpt  with  Joj,  be  on  fate  point  persiatfl^ 
That  parleying  city  ncTer  long  r«fisfe»~ 

Eren  so  the  serpent 

Perceiving  Bre  his  flattering  gloM  digest, 
fie  proeeentes^  and  Joennd  doth  not  rest 
No,  Fair  (qnoth  he),  heliere  not  that  the  care 
Qod  hath  ftom  spoiling  Death  mankind  to  spare 
Makes  him  forbid  yon,  on  soch  strict  condition, 

His  parest,  rarest,  lUrest  firoif  a  fruition 

Begin  thy  blis%  and  do  not  fear  the  threat 
Of  an  uncertain  Godhead,  only  great 
Through  self-awed  seal--put  on  the  g1ist*ning  pall 
or  immortality* 


Arise  betimes,  while  th'  opal-eoloui*d  nona 
In  golden  pomp  doth  Bfajr-da^'a  door  adorn. 

The  "  opal-coloup*d  mom"  is  a  beairtifiil 
expression,  <«hat  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  poet  to  have  ever  naed. 

The  school  of  poets,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  metaphysical,  began  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  with  Donne;  bnt  the  tenn  of 
metaphysical  poetry  would  apply  with  much 
more  justice  to  the  quatrains  of  Sir  John 
Dayies,  and  those  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
writers  who,  at  a  later  period,  found  imi- 
tators in  Sir  Thomas  Overbniy  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant.*  Davies's  poem  on  the  Im-' 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  «ntitlod  **  JSIoKe  ieip- 
sum"  will  convey  a  much  more  favovirable 
idea  of  metaphysical  poetry  than  tiie  wit- 
tiest efilisions  <^  Donne  and  his  followers. 
Davies  carried  abstract  reasoning  into  Terse 
With  an  acuteness  and  felicity  which  hare 
seldom  been  equalled.  He  reasons,  un- 
doubtedly, with  too  much  labour,  formality, 
and  subtlety,  to  afford  uniform  poetical 
pleasure.  The  generality  of  his  stanzas  ex- 
hibit hard  ax^uments  interwoyea  with  the 
pliant  materials  of  fancy,  so  closely,  that  we 
4DAJ  compare  them  to  a  texture  of  cloth 
and  metallic  threads,  which  is  oold  and 
fltiff,  while  it  is  splendidly  curious.  There 
jfl  this  difierenoe,  however,  between  Davies 
and  the  commonly  styled  metaphysical 
poets,  that  he  argues  like  a  hard  thinker, 
■A&d  ikey^  for  the  moat  part,  like  xaadmen. 
tf  we  conquer  the  drier  parts  of  Ihmes's 
jK>em,  and  bestow  a  little  attention  on 
thou^ts  which  wei«  meant,  not  to  gnUsfy 
the  indolence,  but  to  ohalletige  the  tustivity 
of  l^e  mind«  we  shall  find  in  the  entire  es- 
flay  freeh  beautiea  at  every  perusal:  for  in 
the  happier  parts  we  «ome  to  iGigieal  truths 

[»  This  has  been  n-echoed  hy  Hr.  HaUam  In  Ua  His- 
tory. Jdhnson  has  been  unjustly  blamed  Ibr  the  name 
mv^kA  to  JDouM  and  lii0  tiUowwi  oT  awtopl^yirtBal 
poeti^  bat  it  was  glTan  to  thla  Mhodl 


80  well  illustrated  by  ingenious  sindlee,  that 
we  know  not  whether  to  call  the  thoughts 
more  poeticaily  or  philosophically  just. 
The  judgment  and  fitncy  are  reconciled, 
and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start 
more  vividly  from  the  surrounding  shades 
of  abstraction. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  and  inferior 
luminaries  of  tliat  brilliant  era  of  our 
poetry,  which,  perhaps,  in  general  terms, 
may  be  said  to  cover  about  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  wiiich,  though 
commonly  called  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
prehends many  writers  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  her  successor.  The  romantic 
spirit,  the  generally  unshackled  style,  and 
the  fresh  and  fertile  genius  of  that  period, 
are  not  to  be  called  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  there,  are  defects  in  the  poelacal 
character  of  the  age,  which,  though  tiiey 
may  disappear  or  be  of  little  account  amidst 
the  excellencies  of  its  greatest  writers,  are 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  their 
minor  contemporaries.  In  prolonged  nar- 
rative and  description  the  writers  of  that 
age  are  peculiarly  deficient  in  that  charm, 
which  is  analogous  to  ^^  keeping*  in  pictures. 
l%csr  warm  and  cold  colours  are  generally 
without  the  gradations  which  should  make 
them  harmonize.  They  fall  precipitately 
from  good  to  bad  thoughts,  from  strength 
to  imbecility.  Certainly  they  are  profuse 
in  the  detail  of  natural  circumstances,  and 
in  the  utterance  of  natural  feelings.  For 
this  we  love  them,  and  we  should  love  them 
still  more  if  they  knew  where  to  stop  in  do- 
Boription  and  sentiment.  But  they  give  out 
the  dregs  of  their  mind  without  reserve,  till 
their  fairest  conceptions  are  overwhelmed 
by  a  rabble  of  mean  associations.  At  no 
period  is  the  mass  of  vulgar  mediocrity  in 
poetry  marked  by  more  formal  gallantry,  by 
grosser  adulation,  or  by  coarser  satire.  Oor 
amatory  strains  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  be  more  dissolute,  but  those  of 
Elizabeth's  age  ofben  abound  in  studioaa 
and  prolix  licentiousness.  Nor  are  exam- 
ples of  this  solemn  and  sedate  impurity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  minor  poets:  our  reve- 
rence for  Shakspeare  himself  need  not  make 

WTota^bjDzydenaBdhyPqpa.  HoweTer,aaME.8ofaih«j 
haa  aald,  **If  it  were  ea«y  to  find  a  better  name^  to 
mnoh  dateaMa  k  due  to  JohnaoD,  that  hli  dwald  h» 
atm  adhered  to  »-C.] 
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it  necessary  to  disguise  that  he  williBgly 
adopted  that  style  in  his  yonth,  vhen  he 
-wrote  his  Venus  and  Adonis.* 

The  fashion  of  the  present  day  is  to  soli- 
cit public  esteem  not  only  for  the  best  and 
better,  but  for  the  humblest  and  meanest 
writefs  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  bad 
book  which  has  not  something  good  in  it; 
and  even  some  of  the  worst  writers  of  that 
period  have  their  twinkling  beauties.  In 
one  point  of  riew,  the  research  among  such 
eibscure  authors  is  undoubtedly  usefol.  It 
tends  to  throw  incidental  lights  on  the  great 
fid  poets,  and  on  the  manners,  biography, 
abd  language  of  the  country.  So  far  all  is 
well — ^but  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  illusion  and  disappointment.  Men 
fike  to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  beauty 
which  they  can  discoTor  in  an  obsolete 
versifier;  and  tJiey  quote  perhaps  the  soH- 
lary  good  thought  which  is  to  be  foxmd  in 
such  a  vrriter,  omitting  any  mention  of  the 
dreary  passages  which  surround  it.  Of 
^urse  it  becomes  a  lamentable  reflection, 
tliat  so  valuable  an  old  poet  should  have 
been  forgotten.  When  the  reader  however 
repairs  to  him,  be  finds  that  tJiere  are  only 
one  or  two  grains  of  gold  in  all  the  sands 
of  this  imaginary  Pactolus.  But  the  dis- 
play of  neglected  authors  has  not  been  even 

[•  Bhakspeare's  mnmetf  are  addressed  to  a  yonib  of 
%otii  teiEes,  to  some  hermaphrodite  or  Stella  of  his  own 
fiuioj,  and  Ban&lld  la  goiltgr  of  enlogUng  a  yonth  hi 
the  langoaee  of  love  in  its  most  womanly  ilgnifloation. 
Had  ShakBpeare  published  these  now  orer-rated  produo- 
ttonaof  hU  mnae,  (of  which  no  oiie  tfaronghont  is  posl- 
ttrely  eseellenl^)  this  unnatural  association  had  never 
•xisted,  bat  seyeral  of  his  mgartd  tamutt  among  his 
prirate  Mends,  when  copyrights  were  not  acknowledged 
or  made  the  sutfjeet  of  law,  iklUng  into  the  hands  of 
T.  T^  a  bookseller,  the  s«ld  T.  T^  whMe  name  was  Tho- 
mas Thorpe,  printed  tham  with  a  hi«roglyphieal  finiorlp- 
tion,  that  is  the  pnsile  of  commentator,  critic  and  reader. 
it  deserres  trHUCVlpUou  * 

Tbthe 

Only  begetter  of  these  ensolng  flouMtfl^ 

to.  W.  H. 

tXkBmppbam 

•and  ttiat  Steknity 

promised  by  our  erer-UvIng  Voet 

wlshcfththe 

wdl-wldiiiiK  MTMtwer 

iniMtiiagfafth.  V.T. 


confined  to  glinmiering  beauties ;  it  has  been 
extended  to  the  reprinting  of  large  and 
heavy  masses  of  dulness.  Most  wretched 
works  have  been  praised  in  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  obsolete;  even  the  dullest  works  of 
the  meanest  contributors  to  the  "  Mirror  for 
Magistrates.''t  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  good  old 
times  descended  to  the  very  lowest  dregs 
of  its  versifiers;  whereas  the  bad  writers 
of  Elizabeth's  age  are  only  more  stiff  and 
artificial  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
more  prolix  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
period. 

Tet  there  are  men,  who,  to  aU  appear- 
ance, would  wish  to  revive  such  authonh^ 
not  for  the  mere  use  of  the  antiquaiy,  to 
whom  every  volume  may  be  useful,  but  as 
standards  of  manner,  and  objects  of  gene- 
ral admiration.  Books,  it  is  said,  take  up 
little  room.  In  the  library  this  may  be  th« 
case ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  minds  and  time 
of  those  who  peruse  them.  Happily,  in- 
deed, the  task  of  pressing  indifferent  au- 
thors on  the  public  attention  is  a  fruitiess 
one.  They  may  be  dug  up  from  oblivion, 
but  life  cannot  be  put  into  their  reputations. 
"  Can  these  bones  live  ?**  Nature  will  have 
her  course,  and  dull  books  will  be  forgotten, 
in  spite  of  bibliographers. 

WhowasMr.  W.B.!  A  host  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
with  Mr.  Hallam  of  their  number,  would  hare  us  to  be> 
lioTC  William  Herbert^  Barl  of  Pembroke;  which  we 
shall  credit  when  an  tnstaiwe  is  adduced  of  a  peer  of 
nine  yeant*  standing  described,  dedicated  to^  or  shadowed 
as  Mr.  This  or  That  by  i&ere  initials.  Mr.  W.  H.  was 
well  enough  known  in  his  own  day ;  what  is  enigmsAlcal 
to  us  was  no  obscurity  then.  T.T.  had  not  dared  toad- 
dress  the  Barl  of  Pembroke  as  Mr.  W.  H. 

The  same  Mr.  W.  H.  Is  said  to  hare  been  ''the  only 
begetter  of  these  ensuing  Soinnetif  but  in  what  slgaia> 
cation  is  the  word  usedf  An  Instance  is  given  firau 
IMkker,  where  its  purport  is  to  procure.  Was  Mr.  W.  H. 
the  procurer— the  person  by  whose  means  T.  T.  had  been 
able  to  print  them  t— a  chai-acter  akin  to  the  mysterioui 
man  who  brought  the  lettev  of  Pope  to  the  piratieat 
Gurllf  or  is  he  the  Indiridual  to  whcmi  they  are  ad- 
dressed? But  an  is  coqjeetnre;  one  thing  howerer  is 
erident^  that  if  T.  T.  meant  that  Mr.  W.H.  wasaddieased 
throughout  b7  the  poe^  he  had  never  Tead  the  goimsto, 
fnr  the  last  twenty-eight  ave  to  a  woman^-C] 

[t  The  KDrror  ibr  Magistrates  was  one  of  Haslewood's 
teprlnts— «  heavy  nan,  with  no  kind  or  degree  of  good 
tastB.-^J 
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The  pedantic  character  of  James  I.  has 
been  frequently  represented  as  the  cause  of 
degeneracy  in  English  taste  and  genius.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  James  was  an  indif- 
ferent author;  and  that  neither  the  manners 
of  his  court  nor  the  measures  of  his  reign 
were  calculated  to  excite  romantic  virtues 
in  his  subjects.  But  the  opinion  of  his 
character  haying  influenced  the  poetical 
spirit  of  the  age  unfavourably  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  He  was  friendly  to  the  stage 
and  to  its  best  writers:  he  patronized  Ben 
Jonson,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  com- 
plimentary letter  to  Shakspeare  with  his 
own  hand.*  We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
James's  praise  being  bestowed  as  an  honour 
upon  Shakspeare;  the  importance  of  the 
compliment,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated 
/by  our  present  opinion  of  the  monarch,  but 
by  the  excessive  reverence  with  which  roy- 
alty was  at  that  time  invested  in  men's 
opinions.  James's  reign  was  rich  in  poeti- 
cal names,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
enumerated.  We  may  be  reminded,  indeed, 
that  those  poets  had  been  educated  under 
Elizabeth,  and  that  their  genius  bore  the 
high  impress  of  her  heroic  times;  but  the 
same  observation  will  also  oblige  us  to  re- 
collect that  Elizabeth's  age  had  its  traits  of 
depraved  fashion,  (witness  its  Euphuism,!) 
and  that  the  first  examples  of  the  worst 
taste  which  ever  infected  our  poetry  were 
^ven  in  her  days,  and  not  in  those  of  her 
successor.  Donne,  (for  instance,)  the  pa- 
triarch  of  the  metaphysical  generation,  was 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  James's 
accession;  a  time  at  which  his  taste  and 
style  were  sufficiently  formed  to  acquit  his 
learned  sovereign  of  all  blame  in  having 
oormpted  them.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  make 
the  memories  of  our  kings  accountable  for 
the  poetical  faults  of  their  respective  reigns, 
we  might  reproach  Charles  I.,  among  whose 


•  This  ftneodiots  ii  given  by  Oldyi  on  the  atiihoritj  of 
fha  Doke  of  BoRklnghmn,  wlio  [la  nid  to  here]  had  it 
fjpom  Sir  Wflliam  DaTenant  [The  cause  eiWignofl,  an 
oheeoM  alliulon  in  liaebeth,i0  a  veiy  lameandnnlikely 
one.  Shakspeare*!  plays  were  in  the  greatest  esteem 
withKing  James:  of  the  AiMiMii  plays  aoted  at  Ooort 


faults  bad  taste  is  certainly  not  to  be  reck- 
oned, with  the  dhief  disgrace  of  our  m^tar 
physical  poetry;  since  that  school  never 
attained  its  unnatural  perfection  so  com- 
pletely as  in  the  luxuriant  ingenuity  of 
Cowley's  fancy,  and  the  knotted  defonnity 
of  Cleveland's.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
suppression  of  the  theatres,  till  the  time  of 
Milton,  the  metaphysical  poets  are  forced 
upon  our  attention  for  want  of  better  ob- 
jects. But  during  James's  reign  there  is  no 
such  scarcity  of  good  writers  as  to  oblige  us 
to  dwell  on  the  school  of  elaborate  conceit. 
Phineas  Fletcher  has  been  sometimes  named 
as  an  instance  of  the  vitiated  taste  which 
prevailed  at  this  period.  He,  however, 
though  musical  and  fanciful,  is  not  to  be 
admitted  as  a  representative  of  the  poetical 
character  of  those  times,  which  included 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  Ford, 
Massinger,  and  Shirley.  Shakspeare  was 
no  more;  but  there  were  dramatic  authors 
of  great  and  diversified  ability.  The  ro- 
mantic school  of  the  drama  continued  to  be 
more  popular  than  the  classical,  though  in 
the  latter  Ben  Jonson  lived  to  see  imitators 
of  his  own  manner,  whom  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  adopt  as  his  poetical  heirs.  Of 
these  Cartwright  and  Randolph  were  the 
most  eminent.  The  originality  of  Cart- 
wright's  plots  is  always  acknowledged;  and 
Jonson  used  to  say  of  him,  *'  My  son  Carir 
Wright  wriies  aU  like  a  man" 

Massinger  is  distinguished  for  the  har- 
mony and  dignity  of  Ids  dramatic  eloquence. 
Many  of  his  plots,  it  is  true,  are  liable  to 
heavy  exceptions.  The  fiends  and  angels 
of  his  Virgin  Martyr  are  unmanageable 
tragic  machinery;  and  the  incestuous  pas- 
sion of  his  Ancient  Admiral  excites  our 
horror.  The  poet  of  love  is  driven  to  a 
frightful  expedient,  when  he  gives  it  the 
terrors  of  a  maniac  passion  breaking  down 


hetween  the  1st  of  Norember,  1004,  and  the  81st  of  Ooto- 

/her,  1006,  eight  were  Shakspeaie^s^  the  remaining  six  were 

diTided  among  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  and  Chapman.— 0.] 

t  An  affected  Jargon  of  style,  whieh  was  IkshionaUa 

fax  some  time  at  the  oonrt  of  Elisabetii,  and  so  called 

I  from  the  work  of  Lyly  entitled  AgiAtMf. 
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the  most  sacred  pale  of  instinot  and  oon- 
sangainity.    The  ancient  admiral  is  in  love 
with  his  own  daughter.     Such  a  being,  if 
we  &ncy  him  to  exists  strikes  us  as  no  ob- 
ject of  moral  warning,  bnt  as  a  man  under 
the  influenoe  of  insanity.    In  a  general 
Tiew,  nevertheless,  Massinger  has  more  art 
and  judgment  in  the  serious  drama  than 
any  of  ti^e  other  successors  of  Shakspeare. 
His  incidents  are  less  entangled  than  those 
of  Fletcher,  andHhe  scene  of  his  action  is 
more  clearly  thrown  open  for  the  free  evo- 
lution of  character.     Fletcher  strikes  the 
imagination  with  more  vivacity,  but  more 
irregularly,  and  amidst  embarrassing  posi- 
tions of  his  own  choosing.    Massinger  puts 
forth  his  strength  more  collectively.    Flet- 
cher has  more  action  and  character  in  his 
drama,  and  leaves  a  greater  variety  of  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind.  His  fancy  is  more 
volatile  and  surprising,  but  then  he  often 
"blends  disappointment  with  our  surprise, 
and  parts  with  the  consistency  of  his  cha- 
racters even  to  the  occasionally  apparent 
loss  of  their  identity.    This  is  not  the  case 
with  Massinger.    It  is  true  that  Massinger 
excels  more  in  description  and  declamation 
than  in  the  forcible  utterance  of  the  heart, 
and  in  giving  character  the  warm  colouring 
of  passion.    Still,  not  to  speak  of  his  one 
distinguished  hero*  in  comedy,  he  has  de- 
lineated   several   tragic    characters    with 
strong  and  interesting  traits.    They  are 
chiefly  proud  spirits.    Poor  himself,  and 
struggling  under  the  rich  man's  contumely, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  solace 
of  his  neglected  existence  to  picture  worth 
and  magnanimiiy  breaking  through  exter- 
nal disadvantages,  and  making  their  way  to 
love  and  admiration.    Hence  his  fine  con- 
ceptions of  Paris,  the  actor,  exciting  by  the 
splendid  endowments  of  his  nature  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  tyrant  of  the  world ;  and  Don 
John,  and  Pisander,  habited  as  slaves,  woo- 
ing and  winning  their  princely  mistresses. 
He  delighted  to  show  heroic  virtue  stripped 
of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  and  tried, 
like  a  gem,  by  its  shining  through  darkness. 
His  Duke  of  Milan  is  particularly  admira- 
ble for  the  blended  interest  which  the  poet 
excites  by  the  opposite  weaknesses    and 
magnanimity  of  the  same  character.  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  newly  married  and  uxorious- 

*  Sir  Gilif  OTMerMob. 


ly  attached  to  the  haughty  Marcelia,  a  wo- 
man of  exquisite  attractions,  makes  her  an 
object  of  secret  but  deadly  enmity  at  his 
court,  by  the  extravagant  homage  which  he 
requires  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  the  prece- 
dence which  he  enjoins  even  his  own  mother 
and  sisters  to  yield  her.  As  Chief  of  Milan, 
he  is  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Francis  I. 
The  sudden  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Charles  V.,  in  the  campaign  which  termi- 
nated with  the  battle  of  Pavia,  soon  after- 
wards spread  dismay  through  his  court  and 
capital.  Sforza,  though  valiant  and  self- 
collected  in  all  that  regards  the  warrior  or 
politician,  is  hurried  away  by  his  immode- 
rate passion  for  Marcelia;  and  being  obliged 
to  leave  her  behind,  but  unable  to  bear  the 
thoughts  of  her  surviving  him,  obtains  the 
promise  of  a  confidant  to  destroy  her,  should 
his  own  death  appear  inevitable.  He  re- 
turns to  his  capital  in  safety.  Marcelia, 
having  discovered  the  secret  order,  receives 
him  with  coldness.  His  jealousy  is  in- 
flamed; and  her  perception  of  that  jealousy 
alienates  the  haughty  object  of  his  afiec- 
tion,  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  reconcile- 
ment. The  fever  of  Sforza's  diseased  heart 
is  powerfully  described,  passing  from  the 
ex^me  of  dotage  to  revenge,  and  return- 
ing again  from  thence  to  the  bitterest  re- 
pentance and  prostration,  when  he  has 
struck  at  the  life  which  he  most  loved,  and 
has  made,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  discovery 
of  her  innocence.  Massinger  always  en- 
forces this  moral  in  love; — ^he  punishes  dis- 
trust, and  attaches  our  esteem  to  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  passion.  But 
while  Sforza  thus  exhibits  a  warning  against 
morbidly-selfish  sensibility,  he  is  made  to 
appear,  without  violating  probability,  in  all 
other  respects  a  firm,  frank,  and  prepossess- 
ing character.  When  his  misfortunes  are 
rendered  desperate  by  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  when  he  is  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Charles  V.,  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
pleads  his  cause  disarms  the  resentment  of 
his  conqueror;  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
poet  makes  us  expect  that  it  should  do  so. 
Instead  of  palliating  his  zeal  for  the  lost 
cause  of  Francis,  he  thus  pleads — 

I  oome  not,  Emperor,  to  taiTado  thy  merojr 

By  ftwnlng  on  thy  ftvtniMk  nor  bring  with  m» 

Xxenaeaordtntali;  IprofiBH^ 

And  with  s  good  maa'i  copfldenoe»  own  this  lutMit 

Thai  I  ua  in  thy  power,  I  was  thlno  enflmy, 

Shy  dM^  aadvow'd  eaemy ;  out  that  wfdi'd 
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ConAiaioii  to  thj 
And  with  my  utmost  power  and  deepest  oounMla, 
Had  they  been  truly  followed,  ftirther'd  it 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe^  with  one  poor  qyllaUe 
Confess  but  that  I  honoured  the  Vrenoh  king 
More  than  thyself  and  all  men. 

After  describing  his  obliga.tioiis  to  Fran- 
cis, he  says — 

He  wa«  indeed  to  me  as  ny  good  angel, 
To  guard  me  from  all  dau^r.    I  dare  speak, 
Kay  mutt  and  iot77,  his  pndse  now  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key  as  wh^n  he  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  sow'd  in  me  met  not 

Unthankltd  ground. 

If  then  to  be  grateful 

For  benefits  reosiyed,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  neeessltiei^  be  «  crimie 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sfima  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit    Nor  eome  I  as  a  slaye^ 
PinJonM  and  fttter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
ValUng  beibM  thj  fee^  kneeUng  and  howling 
Vor  a  forestall'd  remission^that  were  poor, 
And  would  but  shame  thy  rictory,  for  conquest 
Over  base  ibes  is  a  capttvity* 
And  nof  a  triumph.    I  ne'er  fear'd  to  die 
More  than  I  wiah'd  to  live.    When  I  had  leach'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  Duka,  I  wore  these  robes, 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
This  sword  was  girt ;  and,  witness  truth,  that  now 
'TIS  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  llfo  and  them  together,  I'm  the  same— 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  with  pride^  nor  now 
Bhfink  they  flxr  fear. 

If  the  vehement  passions  were  not  Mas- 
singer's  happiest  element,  he  expresses  fixed 
principle  with  an  air  of  autibority.  To 
make  us  feel  the  eleyation  of  genuine  pride 
was  the  master-key  which  he  knew  how  to 
touch  in  human  sympathy;  and  his  skill  in 
it  mttBi  have  been  derived  from  deep  expe- 
rience in  his  own  bosom.* 

The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
contains  all  manner  of  good  and  evil.  The 
respective  shares  of  those  dramatic  part- 
ners, in  the  works  collectively  published 
with  their  names,  have  been  stated  in  a  dif- 


[*  Although  inoaleulably  superior  to  his  oontemporar 
riM,  Shakspeare  had  suooessfol  tanitators;  and  the  art  of 
JoBson  was  not  linrivalled.  Maaringer  appears  to  have 
fltudled  the  works  of  both,  with  the  intention  of  uniting 
their  ezcellenoes.  He  knew  the  strength  of  plot;  and 
although  his  plays  are  altogether  irregular,  yet  he  well 
understood  the  advantage  of  a  strong  and  defined  inte- 
iMt ;  and  in  unravelling  the  intriea«y  of  his  intrlgueik 
he  often  displays  the  management  of  a  master^ — SB 
Waltd  Scott,  MUc  Pr<m  Mrks,  vol.  vi.  p.  842.— C.] 

[t  Bavenseroft,  the  filthiest  writer  flv  the  stage  in  tin 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  is  not  more  obscene  than 
Beaumont  and  Vleteher.  Tet  Earl%  who  was  in  the 
ehurch  and  a  bishop  wtthal,  praises  their  pbys  ftir  their 
purity;  and  Lovelace  likens  the  nakedness  of  their  lanr 
goage  to  OopU  dressed  in  Diana's  Uaen.  Ths  outspoken 
nature  of  their  writtngs  is  inthe  vsry  ehanwler  of  their 
aga»  ibr  Caiaries  I.  would  address  tha  ladlss  ofUs  soort 


ierent  part  of  this  volume.  Fletcher's  ahan 
in  them  is  by  £ftr  the  largest;  and  he  ia 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  number  of 
faults,  althongh  at  the  same  time  his  genius 
was  morp  airy,  prolific,  and&nciful.  There 
are  such  extremes  of  grossness  and  magni* 
ficenee  in  their  drama,  so  much  sweetness 
and  beauty  interspersed  with  views  of  ni^ 
ture  either  falsely  romantic,  or  vulgar  be* 
yond  reality;  there  is  so  much  to  animate 
and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much  that  we 
would  willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot  help 
comparing  the  contrasted  impressions  which 
they  make,  to  those  which  we  receive  from 
visiting  some  great  and  ancient  city,  pic- 
turesquely but  irregularly  built,  glittering 
with  spires  and  surrounded  with  gardens^ 
but  exhibiting  in  many  quarters  the  lanes 
and  hovels  of  wretchedness.  They  have 
scenes  of  wealthy  and  high  life  which  t^ 
mind  us  of  courts  and  palaces  frequented 
by  elegant  females  and  high-spirited  gal- 
lants, whilst  their  noble  old  martial  charao* 
ters,  with  Caractacus  in  the  midst  of  them, 
may  inspire  us-  with  the  same  sort  of  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  rough-hewn  magnifi- 
cence of  an  ancient  fortress. 

Unhappily,  the  same  simile,  without  being 
hunted  down,  will  apply  but  too  faithfully 
to  the  nuisances  of  their  drama.  Their  lan- 
guage is  of%en  basely  pr<^igate.  Shak- 
speare's  and  Jonson's  indelicacies  are  but 
casual  blots;  whilst  theirs  are  sometimes 
essential  colours  of  their  painting,  and  ex- 
tend, in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and 
ofiensive  scenes.  This  fault  has  deservedly 
injured  their  reputation;  and,  saving  a  very 
slight  allowance  for  the  fashion  and  taste 
of  their  age,  admits  of  no  sort  of  apology.f 
Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very  wide 


in  a  style  that  would  meet  with  no  toleration  now.  Pro- 
priety of  speech  and  conduct  one  does  not  look  for  at  the 
BestoratioB.    All  was  lioenss  then : 

Love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 

Plays  were  beheld  by  ladies  in  masks,  who 'blushed  un- 
seen at  situations,  language,  and  alludons  of  the  most 
obscene  description.  Something  of  this  continued  to  a 
later  time.  Ramsay  dedicates  his  Tea  Table  MisoeUaaj 
to  the  ladies  and  lassies  of  Britain,  and  boasts  that  his 
book  is  wiUiout  a  word  or  an  allusion  to  redden  the 
brow  of  ofliBnded  beauty.  Tet  the  hook  abounds  in 
naked  vulgarities  and  songs  of  studied  obscsniiy.  Ths 
novels  of  the  once  immaculate  Richardson,  that  ladies 
talked  and  quoted  into  deserved  celebrity,  fow  ladies  now 
own  to  their  perusal,  and  no  clergymen  be  found  to  i^ 
oommend,  as  of  old,  to  their  flock  flrom  the  pulpit; 
WbUs  the  letters  sT  the  maids  of  honour  about  the  oout 
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one,  and  **ha8  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"^  to  permit  the  attention  to  wander 
horn,  these,  and  to  fix  on  more  invitii^  pe- 
cnliaritiee — as  on  the  great  variety  of  thdbr 
fables  and  personages,  their  spirited  difr- 
logne,  their  wit,  pathos,  and  hnmeor. 
TUckly  sown  as  their  blemishes  are,  their 
merit  will  bear  great  dednctions,  and  still 
remain  great.  We  never  can  forget  snch 
beautiful  characters  as  their  CelUde,  their 
Aspatia,  and  Bellario,  or  such  humorous 
ones  as  their  La  Writ  and  Cacafogo.  Awake 
they  will  always  keep  us,  whether  to  quar- 
rel or  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Their  in- 
vention is  fruitful;  its  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation; 
and  their  scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with 
the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest  of  life. 
In  thus  speaking  of  them  together,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  general 
and  .traditionary  understanding,  that  Beau- 
mont was  the  graver  and  more  judicious 
genius  of  the  two.  Tet  the  plays  in  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  assisted  Flet- 
cher are  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
harmonious  adjustment  of  parts,  or  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  probability.  In  their 
**  Laws  of  Candy,"  Uie  winding  up  of  the 
plot  is  accomplished  by  a  young  girl  com- 
manding a  whole  bench  of  senators  to  de- 

of  tlie  flnt  and  (woond  Georgoa  the  Howm^  the  Bet 
UtnAmnaj  and  Lepells— Me  rift  -with,  the  very  dirt  of 
our  language.  The  cleanest  are  in  the  Snfflblk  Pa- 
pen;  and  there^  as  the  prorerb  goes,  a  spade  Is  called  a 


Themselyes  they  studied;  as  they  ftlt  they  writ— C.] 

[•  Dryden.— C.] 

t  The  most  amusingly  absuidperh^M  of  alllletoher's 
hadflajs  is  The  Island  Prinoew.  One  might  ahaolataly 
lake  it  for  a  burlesque  on  the  heroic  drama,  if  its  reli- 
gious conclusion  did  not  show  the  author  to  be  in  earn* 
est  Quisars,  princess  of  the  island  of  Tldore^  where 
the  Portuguese  hare  a  Ibrt,  offers  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  any  champion  who  shall  delirer  her  brother,  a  captiTO 
of  the  goremor  of  Temata.  Buy  Dias^  her  Portuguese 
lorer,  is  shy  of  the  sdTenture;  but  another  lorexv  Ar> 
mnsla,  hhres  a  boat^  with  aftw  follower^  whkh  he  hides 
on  landing  at  Tidore,  among  the  reeds  of  the  inTaded 
idaad.  He  then  disguises  himself  as  a  merdhant^  hires 
a  oeUar,  like  the  Popish  conspirators^  and  in  the  most 
eredlble  manner  blows  np  a  eoasldetmble  poctlnk  «f  a 
favga  town,  resones  the  Ung^  slanghtstwall  opposei%and 
s»«mbarks  in  his  yawl  from  among  the  reeds.  On  his 
return  he  finds  the  lorely  Quisara  loth  to  ftiUa  her  pio- 
mise^  tmn  her  being  still  somewhat  attached  to  Kay 
IllBa.  The  base  B^y  DIas  lendii  his  nephew,  Plnfero^  to 
The  Island  Prinoess,  with  a  prc()eot  of  assassinating  Ar> 
mwla ;  but  Piniercs  who  is  a  merry  ftUow,  thinks  It  bet* 
tar  to  prevent  his  uncle's  erlms^  and  to  make  knw  ftr 
himself.  Before  his  introduction  to  the  Prlnese^  how* 
e(f«v  ^  BMts  with  her  aunt  Qnlsaa%  to  whom  ha  trikf 


soend  from  their  judgment-seats,  in  virtue 
of  an  ancient  law  of  the  state  which  she 
disoovers ;  and  they  obey  her  with  the  most 
polite  alacrity.  "  Cupid's  Revenge"  is  as- 
signed to  them  conjointly,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  weakest  of  their  worst  class  of  pieces. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fletcher  produced  his 
''Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,''  after 
Beaumont's  death,  so  that  he  was  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  write  with  skill  as  well  as 
spirit. 

Of  that  skill,  however,  he  is  often  so 
sparing  as  to  leave  his  characters  subject  to 
the  most  whimsical  metamorphoses.  Some< 
times  they  rep^it,  like  metfaodists,  by  in- 
stantaneous conversion.  At  other  times 
they  shift  from  good  to  bad,  so  as  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  what  they  were  meant  for.  In 
the  tragedy  of  '' Ysdentinian''  we  have  a 
fine  old  soldier,  Mazimus,  who  sustains  ouir 
affection  through  four  acts,  but  in  the  fifth 
we  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  hate  him, 
on  being  informed,  by  his  own  confession, 
that  he  is  very  wicked,  and  that  all  his  past 
virtue  has  been  but  a  trick  on  our  credulity. 
The  imagination,  in  this  case,  is  disposed  to 
take  part  with  the  creature  of  the  poet's 
brain  against  the  poet  himself,  and  to  think 
that  he  maltreats  and  calumniates  his  own 
offspring  unnaturally.f  But  for  these  faults 


abundance  of  ribaldry  and  doiMe  gnUmcbre,  and  so  eapftfr 
▼atea  the  aged  woman,  that  she  exclaims  to  her  attend- 
antv  **  Pray  thee  let  Urn  talk  still,  for  methinks  he  talks 
handsomely  I"  With  the  young  lady  he  is  equally  suo- 
eessAil,  offers  to  murder  anybody  she  pleases,  and  gains 
her  afflMtions  so  fltf  that  she  kisses  him.  The  poor  Tir- 
tooua  Armusia,  in  the  mean  time,  determines  to  see  his 
Iklse  Princess,  makes  his  way  to  her  chamber,  and  in 
spite  of  her  reproaches  and  her  late  kiss  to  Plniercs  ^t 
last  makes  a  new  impression  on  her  heart  The  desr 
Island  Prinosss  is  in  lore  a  third  time,  in  the  third  act 
In  the  fourth  aot^  the  king  of  Tidore^  lately  delivered  by 
Armnioa,  plots  against  the  Ohristians ;  he  Is  accompanied 
}fy  a  Moorish  priest,  who  is  no  other  than  the  governor 
of  Taniata,  disguised  in  a  ftJse  wig  and  beard;  but  his 
Tidorian  migesty  reooUects  his  old  enemy  so  Imperfoctly 
as  to  be  completely  deeeired.  This  conspiracy  alarms  tite 
Portuguese;  the  cowardly  Buy  Bias  all  at  once  grow9 
brave  and  generous;  Quisara  joins  the  Chrlstiani^  and 
fortfae  sake  of  Armusia  and  her  new  fidth  offers  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Nothing  remains  but  to  open  the  eyes  of 
her  brother,  the  king  of  Tidore.  This  is  aooomplished 
by  the  merry  Piniero  laying  hold  of  the  masqned  gover- 
nor's beard,  which  comes  away  without  the  assistance  of 
a  barber.  The  monarch  ezdaims  that  he  cannot  speak 
for  aatonishmen^  and  every  thing  concludes  agreeably. 
The  Island  Princess  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  nunantio 
dramas  of  Dryden's  time;  but  the  later  play-writena 
superaiMed  a  s^le  of  outrafsous  rant  and  turgid  im» 
gMT^SvA  Is  ti)eplol^«r  is  the  dialogue  better.  StiB 
Amnsia  is  •Sne  follow,  and  PInSero  a  merry  one^  whilo 
QoiiM%  who  loivsf  »  faaiai^  t 
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Fletcher  makes  good  atonement^  and  has 
many  aflfecting  Boenes.  We  must  Btill  in- 
deed say  scenes;  for,  except  in  "  The  Faith- 
fol  Shepherdess/'  which,  unlike  his  usual 
manner,  is  very  lulling,  where  shall  we  find 
him  uniform  ?  If  "  The  Double  Marriage'' 
*  could  be  cleared  of  some  revolting  passages, 
the  part  of  Juliana  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  powers  of  the  finest  tragic  actress. 
Juliana  is  a  high  attempt  to  portray  the 
saint  and  heroine  blended  in  female  charac- 
ter. When  her  husband  Virolef  s  conspiracy 
against  Ferrand  of  Naples  is  discovered,  she 
endures  and  braves  for  his  sake  the  most 
dreadful  cruelties  of  the  tyrant.  Yirolet 
flies  from  his  country,  obliged  to  leave  her 
behind  him;  and  falling  at  sea  into  the 
hands  of  the  pirate  Duke  of  Sesse,  saves 
himself  and  his  associates  from  death,  by 
consenting  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
pirate  (Martia),  who  falls  in  love  and  elopes 
with  him  from  her  father's  ship.  As  they 
carry  off  with  them  the  son  of  Ferrand, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of 
Sesse,  Yirolet  secures  his  peace  being  made 
at  Naples;  but  when  he  has  agun  to  meet 
Juliana,  he  finds  that  he  has  purchased  life 
too  dearly.  When  the  ferocious  Martia, 
seeing  his  repentance,  revenges  herself  by 
plotting  his  destruction,  and  when  his  di- 
vorced Juliana,  forgetting  her  injuries,  flies 
to  warn  and  to  save  him,  their  interview  has 
no  common  degree  of  interest.  Juliana  is 
perhaps  rather  a  fine  idol  of  the  imagination 
than  a  probable  type  of  nature;  but  poetry 
which  "  conforms  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  soul,"*  has  a  right  to  the 
highest  possible  virtues  of  human  character. 
And  there  have  been  women  who  have 
prized  a  husband's  life  above  their  own,  and 
his  honour  above  his  life,  and  who  have 
united  the  tenderness  of  their  sex  to  heroic 
intrepidity.  Such  is  Juliana,  who  thus  ex- 
horts the  wavering  fortitude  of  Yirolet  on 
the  eve  of  his  conspiracy. 

TirdUt. Unless  oar  handfl  were  cannon 

To  batter  down  his  walls,  oar  weak  breath  mines 
To  blow  his  forts  ap,  or  oar  curses  lightning^ 
Onr  power  Is  like  to  yoars,  and  we^  like  you. 
Weep  our  misfortunes 

She  replies — 

Walls  of  brass  resist  not 

A  noble  andertaking->nor  can  Tioe 


iMrreUoaseelerity.  Pfniero  Is  eridantly  mora  her  match 
than  Armnsia,  whom  she  marriei^  bntnot  befon  he  hai 
won  harwaittag'woman  to  admit  him  to  liar  be^chamberi 


Raise  any  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  Tirtue  seeks  to  enter. 

The  joint  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, entitled  "Philaster"  and  '*The  Maid's 
Tragedy,''  exhibit  other  captivating  female 
portraits.  The  difficulty  of  giving  at  once 
truth,  strength,  and  deHcacy  to  female  re- 
pentance for  the  loss  of  honour,  is  finely 
accomplished  in  Evadne.  The  stage  has 
perhaps  few  scenes  more  affecting  than  that 
in  which  she  obtains  forgiveness  of  Amin- 
tor,  on  terms  which  interest  us  in  hb  com- 
passion, without  compromising  his  honour. 
In  the  same  tragedy,t  the  plaintive  image 
of  the  forsaken  Aspatia  has  an  indescri- 
bably sweet  spbit  and  romantic  expression. 
Her  fancy  takes  part  with  her  heart,  and 
gives  its  sorrow  a  visionary  gracefulness. 
When  she  finds  her  maid  Antiphila  working 
a  picture  of  Ariadne,  she  tells  her  to  copy 
the  likeness  from  herself,  from  "the  lost 
Aspatia." 

J^.    But  Where's  the  lady  ? 
AtU.    There,  madam. 

Mp.    Fie,  you  nare  miss'd  it  here^  Antiphila; 
These  ooloun  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough, 
To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.    Do  it  by  me— 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true.  Put  me  on  the  wild  idand. 
I  stand  upon  the  searbeach  now,  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  my  hair  blown  by  the  wind 
WUd  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 

Beteaahersof  my  story 

Striye  to  make  me  look 

Like  Sorrow's  monument,  and  the  trees  about  me^ 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocka 
Qroaa  with  continual  surges^  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.    See,  see,  wenches, 
A  miterabU  2{/e  qflhit  poor  picture. 

The  resemblance  of  this  poetical  picture 
to  Guide's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "In 
both  representations  the  extended  arms  of 
the  mourner,  her  hair  blown  by  the  wind, 
the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks  around 
her,  and  the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees, 
make  her  figure  appear  like  Sorrow's  monu- 
ment." 

Their  masculine  characters  in  tragedy  are 
generally  much  less  interesting  than  their 
females.  Some  exceptions  may  be  found  to 
this  remark;  particularly  in  the  British 
chief  Caractacus  and  his  interesting  nephew, 
the  boy  Hengo.    With  all  the  faults  of  the 


where  Qulsara  ioolda  him  with  all  the  anzions  imports 
nityofderixa^-O.] 
•  XzpreMlMi  of  Lord  Baecm*!.    f  The  Mald*a  Tngadjr. 
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tngedj  of  Bondttca,  its  Britiah  snbjeot  and 
iti  ikfttiTe  heroes  attach  our  hearts.  We 
MLaw  Oaractacos  to  battle  and  oaptiyity 
with  a  proud  satisfaction  in  his  virtne.  The 
Btabbomness  Of  the  old  soldier  is  finely  ten^ 
pered  by  his  wise,  just,  and  candid  respect 
for  his  enemies  the  Bomans,  and  by  his 
tender  affection  for  his  princely  ward.  He* 
noTer  gives  way  to  sorrow  till  he  looks  on 
ihe  dead  body  of  his  nephew,  Hengo,  when 
he  thus  exclaims — 

Farnrell  the  hopM  of  Britalal 

Mtfewell  thou  royal  graft  for  erer  1    Time  sad  Deaib^ 
Te  hATe  done  tout  wont  Fortune^  bov  let^  now  inroiidly 
Flvck  off  thj  yeO,  uad  view  thj  triumph. 

0  fltir  flower, 

Hovr  lorelj  yet  thy  rnine  show— how  sweetly 
X¥^  Death  embreoes  thee  I    The  peaoe  of  heaTW^ 
The  fiUowehlp  of  aU  great  sonle,  go  with  theel 

The  character  must  be  well  supported  which 
yields  a  sensation  of  triumph  in  the  act  of 
surrendering  to  victorious  enemies.  Carao- 
taens  does  not  need  to  tell  us,  that  when  a 
brave  man  has  done  his  duty,  he-  cannot  be 
humbled  by  fortune — ^but  he  makes  us  feel 
it  in  his  behaviour.  The  few  brief  and  sim- 
^  sentences  which  he  utters  in  submitting 
to  the  Romans,  together  with  their  respect- 
ful behaviour  to  him,  ^ve  a  sublime  com^ 
pOBwre  to  his  appearance  in  the  closing 
scene. 

Dryden  praises  the  gentlemen  of  Beau- 
maai  and  Fletcher  in  comedy  as  the  true 
men  oP  fashion  of  "  the  times.''  It  was 
necessary  that  Dryden  should  call  them  the 
men  of  fashion  of  the  times,  for  they  are 

[*  Beaumont  and  Tletcher  seemod  to  hare  followed 
flhakspeaze's  mode  of  eompoeltion,  rather  than  Joneon'e. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  rather  said  to  hare  taken  for  their 
BUdd  the  honndlees  Uoeoee  of  the  Bpanidi  stagey  from 
whUh  naay  of  their  pleoee  an  expreMly  and  avowedly 
deriTedL  The  aeti  of  their  playi  ■»  eo  detaehed  from 
etch  oCher,  in  mbftanee  and  ooiuietenqy,  that  the  plot 
max  naiee  be  aaid  to  hang  together  at  all,  or  to  have^  in 
aay  mum  of  the  word,  a  beginning  9>08te«^  aad  eon- 
duloii.  It  Menu  aa  if  the  pli^  began  beoaoM  the  onr- 
tefatiCM^  and  ended  becaoM  it  felL— 8b  Waldb  Bovn, 
JKm.  Pro§i  Works,  toL  ▼!.  p.  848. 

BtMnont  and  jneteher'B  ploti  are  whoUy  inerUirfal ; 
thej  only  oare  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  podtUm  to 
make  him  or  her  talk;  you  must  gwallow  all  their  gvoM 
Imptob^Ulltiee,  and,  taking  it  all  ftr  gra&ted,  attend 
only  to  the  dialogna^-OoLaiDei^  JtabU  Att^pw  90<K 

Sliakepeare  borrowed  hie  plota^  JonMn  inrented  his; 
VhOe  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  dieregaxded  a  story,  and 
rdled  on  dialogue  and  situation.  What  they  sought^ 
fhej  achieved.  Ton  could  not  publish  ftdes  from  their 
pl^yi^  but  scenes  and  inddents  of  truth  and  beauty  with- 
out number.  Where  had  they  stood,  with  plots  like 
Bhakspeere?  Not  above  Shakspeaze,  certainly,  but 
iliuve  Ben  Jonson,  not  as  now  assuredly  below,  though 
wtnist* 


not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  gentie- 
men.  Shirley's  comic  characters  have  much 
more  of  the  conversation  and  polite  mam* 
ners,  which  we  should  suppose  to  belong  tc 
superior  life  in  all  ages  and  countries.  ThA 
genteel  characters  of  Fletcher  form  a  nai^ 
rower  class,  and  exhibit  a  more  particular 
image  of  their  times  and  country.  But 
their  comic  personages,  after  all,  are  a 
Bforited  race.  In  one  province  of  the  face- 
tious drama  they  set  the  earliest  example ; 
witness  their  humorous  mock-heroic  come- 
dy, The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.* 

The  memory  of  Ford  has  been  deservedly 
revived  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  an- 
cient drama;  though  he  has  no  great  body 
of  poetry,  and  has  interested  us  in  no  other 
passicm  except  that  of  love;  but  in  that  he 
displays  a  peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of 
romantic  jfeeling.f  Webster  has  a  gloomy 
force  of  imagination,  not  unmixed  with  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic.  But  it  is  **  beauty 
in  the  lap  of  horror :''  he  caricatures  the 
shapes  of  terror,  and  his  Pegasus  is  like  a 
nightmare.  Middleton,t  Marston,  Thomas 
Heywood,  Decker,  and  Chapman,  also  pro* 
sent  subordinate  claims  to  remembrance  in 
that  fertile  period  of  the  drama. 

Shirley  was  the  last  of  our  good  old  dr»* 
matists.  When  his  works  shall  be  given  to 
the  public,  they  will  undoubtedly  enrich 
our  popular  literatare.2  His  language 
sparkles  with  the  most  exquisite  images. 
Keeping  some  occasional  pruriences  apart^ 
the  fault  of  his  age  rather  than  of  himself. 

What  Tarn  J<m«$  is  among  our  novels^  The  Ibx  and  Ifts 
JJehemist  are  among  our  dramas*— 0.]       I 

[f  Mr.  Campbell  observes,  that  Vord  Interests  us  In  m 
other  passion  than  that  of  foee; ''  in  which  he  displays* 
peculiar  depth  and  delicate  of  romantic  Ibellng."  Oom* 
paralively  speaktag,  this  may  be  admitted;  hntlnlasliae 
to  the  poet^  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  not  insensibto 
to  tlie  power  of  JriendsMp,  and  In  more  than  one  of  his 
dramas  has  delineated  it  with  a  master  hand.  Had  the 
eiitie  tegotten  the  noble  Balyellt  the  generous  and  da* 
voted  Melfstot  Mr.  CampbeU,  however,  terms  Urn  «.osm 
of  the  ornaments  of  ouz  ancient  drama."— GmoBS^ 

J^ITuii  p.  ZL-~^.J 

%  Biiddleton's  hags,  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  The  Wlidi, 
were  conjectured  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  have  given  the  Uat 
toShakspeaieof  his  witches  in  Macbeth.  It  has  beta 
repeatedly  remarked,  however,  that  the  resemblance 
scarcely  extends  beyond  a  fbwlbrms  of  incsntatkm.  The 
hags  of  Middleton  ace  merely  mischievous  old  women, 
thoee  of  Shakspeare  tufluenf  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  destinies  of  man. 

[|  They  have  been  stnoe  published  In  six  volumes  oa- 
tavo,  the  plays  with  notes  hj  Glflrad,  the  posau  and 
bf  Mr.  I)yoer-<}.l 
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he  Bpeaks  the  xnoBt  poliflhed  and  refined 
dialect  of  the  stage;  and  even  some  of  his 
over-heightened  scenes  of  Yolaptuoosness 
are  meant,  though  with  a  very  mistaken 
judgment,  to  inculcate  morality.*  I  con- 
sider his  genius,  indeed,  as  rather  brilliant 
and  elegant  than  strong  or  lofty.  His  tra- 
gedies are  defective  in  fire,  grandeur,  and 
passion;  and  we  must  seUct  his  comedies, 
to  have  any  favourable  idea  of  his  humour. 
His  finest  poetry  comes  forth  in  situations 
rather  more  familiar  than  tragedy  and  more 
grave  than  comedy,  which  I  should  call 
sentimental  comedy,  if  the  name  were  not 
associated  with  ideas  of  modem  insipidity. 
That  he  was  capable,  however,  of  pure  and 
excellent  comedy  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  yet  in  reserve  the  amusement  of  read- 
ing his  Gamester,  Hyde-park,  and  Lady  of 
Pleasure.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
there  is  a  subtle  ingenuity  in  producing 
comic  effect  and  surprise,  which  might  be 
termed  Attic,  if  it  did  not  surpass  any 
thing  that  is  left  us  in  Athenian  comedy. 

I  shall  leave  to  others  the  more  special 
enumeration  of  his  &ult8,  only  observing, 
that  the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the 
delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  similes,  are  often  found  where  the 
poet  survives  the  dramatist,  and  where  he 
has  not  power  to  transfuse  life  and  strong 
individuality  through  the  numerous  charac- 
ters of  his  voluminous  drama.  His  style, 
to  use  a  line  of  his  own,  is  "  studded  Uke 
a  frosty  night  with  stars;''  and  a  severe 
critic  might  say,  that  the  stars  often  shine 
when  the  atmosphere  is  rather  too  frosty. 
In  other  words,  there  is  more  beauty  of 
&ncy  than  strength  of  feeling  in  his  works. 
From  this  remark,  however,  a  defender  of 
his  fiune  might  justiy  appeal  to  exceptions 
in  many  of  his  pieces.  From  a  general 
impression  of  his  works  I  should  not  paint 
his  Muse  with  the  haughty  form  and  fea- 
tores  of  inspiration,  but  with  a  countenance, 
in  its  happy  moments,  arch,  lovely,  and 
interesting  both  in  smiles  and  in  tears; 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  not  unindebted 
to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  drapery  and 

•  The  loene  in  Shirley*!  Love's  Croelty,  Ibr  ezunple, 
heiween  Bippolito  and  the  ol^ect  of  hie  adznlration,  Act  4, 
■oene  1^  and  another  in  The  GratefU  Serrant,  between 
Bellndft  and  Lodviok.  Sereral  more  might  he  mentioned. 

[f  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  too  kind  to  SUrley,  whoee 
SMfits  are  exaggerated  by  the  length  and  fteqnen^  of 
bis  qnotationa  from  him.    The  seadsr  who  irHl  torn  to 


chaplet  with  a  claim  to  them  from  natural 
beauty.  Of  his  style  I  subjoin  one  or  two 
more  examples,  lest  I  may  not  have  done 
justice  to  him  in  that  respect  in  the  body 
of  the  work.t 

FROM  "tHB  grateful  SERVANT.'' 

OUOKA  IHrOBlCID  BT  TBI  PAOI  nULODIO  OV  VOflOAXI^  WBQM 
8HB  HAS  THOUQBT  I>1AI>»  BBHO  RILL  ALIV& 

CCeono.    The  day  hrealu  glorious  to  my  darkan'd 
thonghta. 
He  lirea^  he  lirea  yetl  eeaao»  ye  amorona  foaxa, 
More  to  perplex  me.   Prithee  apeak,  sweet  yoath: 
How&reBmylordf    Upon  my  Tirgln  heart 
m  bnOd  a  flaming  altar,  to  oflbr  np 
A  thankftil  aaoorifloe  ibr  hia  retnm 
To  lift  and  me.    Speak,  and  increaae  my  oomfiMrta. 
Isheinperfbethealthf 

Dtddno.  Not  perfect,  madam, 

Until  yon  bleea  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Yonr  0Qnatan(7,r- 

Cleott.  0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then: 

Tell  him  my  lore  doth  bum  like  yestal  fire, 
Which  with  his  memory,  richer  than  all  sploeay 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refiresh  i(^  when  'twas  dull  and  sad, 

With  thinking  of  his  absence 

^Tetstay, 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  hef  speak. 

Jhd.    He  gave  me  no  oommiseion  jbr  tliat,  lady; 
He  win  soon  saye  that  question  by  his  presence. 

CXeon,  Thne  has  no  Jbathera— he  walks  nowoncniteliML 
Belate  his  gestnrea  when  he  gare  thee  this. 
What  other  words  7~Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  t 
I  would  not,  ibr  the  wealth  of  this  great  world, 
He  should  suspect  my  fldth.    What  aaid  he,  prithee  f 

IhiL    He  said  what  a  warm  lorer,  when  deeirc 
liiakes  eloquent,  could  speak—he  said  you  wen 
Both  star  and  ]^ot 

OleoN.   The  son's  loved  flower,  that  shuts  his  yvDow 


When  he  dedineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  Ibir  rising:  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dosed  aU  my  delight— till  his  appcoadi 
It  BhaU  not  spread  itselt 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
lOBOiJti,  nr  HZB  ULAHCBOLT,  Amrouvoiira  «>  vazok 

TAUHflO  BS  BBQLUraOH  CO  BaOOm  A  MOHK. 

Ibtoari,    There  is  a  son,  ten  times  more  glorious 
Than  that  wMch  rises  in  the  east^  attracts  me 
To  Ibed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A  bird  of  Paradise,  a  reUgious  man. 
To  rise  ilram  earth,  and  no  more  to  torn  bade 
Snt  Ibr  a  boriaL 

Valeniio.   My  lord,  the  truth  is^  Uke  your  coat  of  nmi^ 
Bidiest  when  plainest    I  do  flsar  the  world 
Hath  tired  you,  and  you  seek  a  cell  to  rest  in; 
As  birds  that  wing  it  o'er  the  sea  seek  ships 
mi  they  get  breath,  and  then  they  fly  awi^. 

Shlrlsy's  siz  volumes^  and  seek  there  fbr  a  snceessloii  of 
sudi  passages  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  here  given,  fl»  hi^p^ 
nesB  of  plot,  dialogue^  and  language,  is  certain  only  of 
disappointment  In  endeavouring  to  atone  fi»r  the  iii> 
Justice  of  one  age,  another  Is  apt  to  overleap  the  mari^ 
and  to  err  as  ikr  in  the  other  w«y.  Shirley  shines  In 
ertract— Inptsiniges    notlnplays,areveninsoeneB<    QJ 
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VJtOM  "THB  TKAJTOEL." 
tm  PUKI  07  nOUKOB  TO  HB  MUlBBtlB,  MKIHIO. 

•       • '     •     For  fhee,  ixkhuman  mtnderer,  ozpeet 

My  Mood  shall  fly  to  hMTon,  and  there  faflamwl, 

Hang  ft  prodlgloos  meteor  all  thy  lift: 

And  when,  by  aome  aa  bloody  hand  as  thine» 

Thy  aoul  ia  ebbing  forth,  it  shall  deaoend. 

In  /laming  dropi^  upon  ttiee.    01  I  fidnt  i 

Thou  flftttering  world,  fkrewelL    Let  prinoes  gather 

My  dust  into  a  glass,  and  learn  to  spend 

Their  hour  of  state— that's  all  they  haro-Air  when 

Thftt's  on^  Tbna  nerer  tarns  the  glass  again. 


TBOM  THE  SAME. 

•       •     When  oor  sonls  shall  leaTe  this  dwelling. 
The  glory  of  one  fktr  and  Tirtnons  action 
Is  ftboTO  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb^ 
Or  lilken  banners  orer  na. 


nOM  THE  OOMXDT  01  "THB  BBOTHSB&" 

REVAHM  DKSCnUBDra  H18  xaruBB  TO  IBAHOnOO. 

Ifsm.    Ton  hnTO,  then,  a  mistress, 
And  thrlre  upon  her  (kTonrs— — bnt  thoa  axt 
My  brother;  ini  deUTer  thee  a  secret: 
I  was  at  St  Sebastian's,  last  Bnnday, 
AtTeepers. 

nim.    Is  it  a  secret  that  yon  went  to  chnrohf 
Ton  need  not  Unsh  to  telPt  yoor  ghostly  ftther. 

Itm.   I  prithee  leare  thy  impertinenoe :  there  I  ■ 
So  twe«t  tt  f«ce,  so  Larailess,  so  Intent 
Upon  her  prayers;  it  flrosted  my  derotion 
To  gaae  upon  her,  till  by  degrees  I  took 
Her  ftir  idea,  through  my  covetous  eyes, 
Into  my  heart,  and  know  not  how  to  ease 
It  since  of  the  impreeslon. 


Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear. 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  orerwelgh'd 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropped  upon  her  bosom, 
Whkh,  by  reflection  of  her  li^t,  q>peafd 
Aa  natore  meant  her  sorrow  ibr  an  ornament. 
Alter,  bier  looks  grew  cheerftd,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graoefyil  upward  ttom  her  eyes^ 
As  if  they  had  gahk'd  a  Tlototy  OT«r  grief  ; 
And  with  it  many  beama  twisted  themselTea, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angela  walk 
lb  and  again  from  hearen.* 

[*The  diatlon  of  this  beautifta  passage  1^  Br.lanner 
in  hia  Asoy  on  As  Lmtning  iff  Shaktpean,  1760,  mayjw 
vagaided  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rescne  the 
works  of  Shirley  from  the  long  oblirion  to  which  they 
had  been  conslipied^— Dro^i  SkMef,  toL  L  p.  xL] 

[fin  Mae  Tleeknoe.  **  The  critical  decisions  of  Dryden," 
says  I>yce^  ^'howeTvr  nqjust,  had  no  slight  influence  on 
the  public  mind."] 

[t  That  Ihyden  at  any  time  underralued  Otway,  wa 
hftTe  no  Tery  posltiTe  proof— a  cofliB»4iouse  criticism  r»* 
tailed,  though  the  retailer  was  Otway  himself  at  seeond- 
liaiia.   Tha  play  that  Dryden  is  said  to  have  spoken  pa* 


The  contempt  which  Dryden  expresses  for 
Shirley  t  might  surprise  us,  if  it  were  not 
recollected  that  he  liyed  in  a  degenerate  age 
of  dramatio  taste,  and  that  his  critical  sen- 
tences were  neither  infallible  nor  immutable. 
He  at  one  time  undervalued  Otway,  though 
he  lived  to  alter  his  opinion.) 

The  civil  wars  put  an  end  to  this  dynasty 
of  our  dramatic  poets.  Their  immediate  suc- 
cessors or  contemporaries,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  many  of  whom  resumed 
their  lyres  after  the  interregnum,  may,  in  a 
genend  view,  be  divided  into  the  classical 
and  metaphysical  schools.  The  former  class, 
containing  Denham,  Waller,  and  Garew,  upon 
the  whole  cultivated  smooth  and  distinct  me- 
lody of  numbers,  correctness  of  imagery,  and 
polished  elegance  of  expression.  The  latter, 
in  which  Herrick  and  Cowley  stood  at  the 
head  of  Donne's  metaphysical  followers,  were 
generally  loose  or  rugged  in  their  versifica- 
tion, and  preposterous  in  their  metaphors. 
But  this  distinction  can  only  be  drawn  in  very 
general  terms;  for  Cowley,  the  prince  of  the 
metaphysicians,  has  bursts  of  natural  feeling 
and  just  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his  absur- 
dities. And  Herrick,  who  is  equally  whim- 
sical, has  left  some  little  gems  of  highly- 
finished  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  Waller  is  sometimes  mataphysical ; 
and  ridiculous  hyperboles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  elegant  style  of  Carew. 

The  characters  of  Denham,  Waller,  and 
Cowley  have  been  often  described.  Had 
Cowley  written  nothing  but  his  prose,  it 
would  have  stamped  him  a  man  of  genius,  and 
an  improver  of  our  language.  Of  his  poetry, 
Boohestet  indecorously  said,  that "  not  being 
of  Gk)d,  it  could  not  stand."}  Had  the  word 
lui/urebeen  substituted,  it  would  have  equally 
conveyed  the  intended  meaning,  but  still  that 
meaning  would  not  have  been  strictiy  just.|| 
There  is  much  in  Cowley  that  will  stand.  He 
teems,  in  many  places,  with  the  imagery,  the 
feeling,  the  grace  and  gayety  of  a  poet.  No- 


tnlanfly  and  disparagingly  about,  was  Dm  OMoi.  The 
Orphan  and  Veiri»  PrtMened  were  of  a  later  date,  and 
Justlfled  Dryden's  flrm  conriotion,  that  Otwsy  possessed 
the  art  of  expressing  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  aa  thoroughly  as  any  of  the  andants  or  modems. 
Den  Cariot  giyes  no  promise  of  The  Orphan,  or  of  ThUee 
jPre9erv€d.] 

RTold  on  thaanthorlty  of  Dryden.    (MaUme,yol.ly, 
p.  012.)  Tet  Unmet,  Joseph  Warton,  and  Johnson  apeak 
of  Cowley  as  Boohester's  fhroorito  author.} 
QNatnre  Is  bnt  a  name  flw  an  elllrat,] 
Whose  cause  is  Qk)d.— Oowm,  the  Ikde,  B.vL] 
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thing  but  a  severer  judgment  was  wanting  to 
collect  the  scattered  lights  of  his  fancy.  His 
unnatural  flights  arose  less  from  affecta- 
tion  than  self-deception.  He  cherished  false 
thoughts  as  men  often  associate  with  false 
friends,  not  from  insensibility  to  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  from 
being  too  indolent  to  examine  the  difference. 
Herrick,  if  we  were  to  fix  our  eyes  on  a  small 
portion  of  his  works,  might  be  pronounced 
a  writer  of  delightful  Anacreontic  spirit.  He 
has  passages  where  the  thoughts  seem  to 
dance  into  numbers  from  bis  very  heart,  and 
where  he  frolics  like  a  being  made  up  of 
melody  and  pleasure ;  as  when  he  sings — 

Oftih«r  ye  roM-biids  while  ye  maj, 

Old  Time  is  itiU  %  fljiag; 
And  this  nme  Hower  th«t  bloomi  to4aj, 

Td-moROW  will  be  dying. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  his  verses  to  Anthea, 
concluding — 

Thoa  «i  my  liftk  my  loTc^  ny  hMrt 

The  Tery  eyee  of  me; 
And  hast  ecnrnmnd  of  erery  part, 

ToUTeanddiefbrthee. 

But  his  beauties  are  so  deeply  involyed  in 
Burrounding  coars^ess  and  extravagance,  as 
to  constitute  not  a  tenth  part  of  his  poetry ; 
or  rather  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  of 
1400  pages  of  verse  which  he  has  left,  not  a 
hundred  are  worth  reading. 

In  Milton  there  may  be  traced  obligations 
to  several  minor  English  poets;  but  his  ge- 
nius had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to 
any  school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial 
reverence  for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no 
Gfothic  irregular  tracery  in  the  design  of  his 
own  great  work,  but  gave  a  classical  harmony 
of  parts  to  its  stupendous  pile.  It  thus  re- 
sembles a  dome,  the  vastness  of  which  is  at 
first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but 
which  expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye 
while  it  is  contemplated.  His  early  poetry 
aeems  to  have  neither  disturbed  nor  corrected 
the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  Comus  came  into 
the  world  unacknowledged  by  its  author,  and 
Lyoidas  appesf  ed  at  first  only  with  his  ini- 

[•Oomii%  1887— Lyokla^  1688.] 

[fiwa.] 

[t8eeBoteB,attbe«Ddofthe  Tolume.] 

Q  TbevB  is  a  soiemalty  «f  seatimewt,  as  well  as  m^lesty 

sf  aumben^  in  the  axoidinm  of  this  noble  poem,  whioh 

In  the  works  of  the  aadents  has  no  example.  ....  We 

cannot  nad  tUsezonUnm  withoat  pereeiTing  that  the 

i  mora  toe  than  ha  ahowi.  IhM«isasap> 


tials.*  These  and  other  exquisite  pieces,  com- 
posed in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his 
father's  coantry-honse  at  Horton,  were  col- 
lectively published,  with  his  name  affixed 
to  them»  in  1645 ;  but  that  precious  voluma 
which  included  L' Allegro  and  U  Penseroeo, 
did  not  come  to  a  second  edition,  till  it  vras 
republished  by  himself  at  the  distance  of 
eight-and-twenty  years.f  Almost  a  century 
elapsed  before  his  minor  works  obtiuned 
their  proper  fame.  Handel's  music  is  said, 
by  Dr.  Warton,  to  have  drawn  the  first  at^ 
tention  to  them ;  but  they  must  have  been 
admired  before  Handel  set  them  to  music ; 
for  he  was  assuredly  not  the  first  to  discover 
their  beauty.  But  of  Milton's  poetry  being 
above  the  comprehension  of  his  age,  we 
should  have  a  sufficient  proof,  if  we  had  no 
other,  in  the  grave  remark  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, that  Cowley  had,  in  his  time,  **  taken  a 
flight  above  aU  men  in  poetry.  Even  when 
**  Paradbe  Lost"  appeared,  though  it  was  not 
neglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators 
and  made  no  visible  change  in  the  poetical 
practice  of  the  age.t  He  stood  alone  and 
aloof  above  his  times,  the  bard  of  immortal 
subjects,  and,  as  far  as  there  is  perpetuity 
in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  The  very 
choice  of  those  subjects  bespoke  a  contempt 
for  any  species  of  excellence  that  was  attain- 
able by  other  men.  There  is  something  that 
overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  his  long 
deliberated  selection  of  that  theme — ^his  at- 
tempting it  when  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the 
face  of  nature— his  dependence,  we  might 
almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspiration,  and 
in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he 
opens  "Paradise  Lost,"  beginning  a  mighty 
performance  without  the  appearance  of  an 
efibrtj  Taking  the  subject  all  in  all,  hb 
powers  could  nowhere  else  have  enjoyed  the 
same  scope.  It  was  only  from  the  height  of 
this  great  argument  that  he  could  look  bade 
upon  eternity  past,  and  forward  upon  eter- 
nity to  come ;  that  he  could  survey  the  abyss 
of  infernal  darkness,  open  visions  of  Para- 
dise,  or  ascend  to  heaven  and  breathe  em- 
pyreal ur.  Still  the  subject  had  preoipitoos 

presMd  tew  tn  it,  the  efhet  of  Judgment  HisindcnMiit 
eontcols  his  genius,  and  his  genius  reminds  vs  (to  «Ma  his 
own  heautiM  simOitade)  of 

Aprondsleednin'd, 
Champing  his  iron  eorh. 
He  addresses  hhnaelf  tothe  pevlbnnanee  of  great  tUngi^ 
but  makee  no  grant  exertion  in  doing  it;  asore  ^ 
of  ««*«—««■«  Tigovd-^wrsi,  CtaMMRtery.] 
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difficulties.  It  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the 
warm,  multifarious  interests  of  human  life. 
For  these  indeed  he  could  substitute  holier 
things ;  but  a  more  insuperable  objection  to 
the  theme  was,  that  it  inyolyed  Ihe  repre- 
sentation of  a  war  between  the  Almighty  and 
his  created  beings.  To  the  vicissitudes  of 
such  a  Warfare  it  was  impossible  to  make  us 
attach  the  same  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear, 
the  same  curiosity,  suspense,  and  sympathy, 
which  we  feel  amidst  the  battles  of  the  Hiad, 
and  which  make  erery  brave  young  spirit 
long  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Milton  has  certainly  triumphed  over  one 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  the  paucity  and  the 
loneliness  of  its  human  agents ;  for  no  one  in 
contemplating  the  garden  of  Eden  would 
wish  to  exchange  it  for  a  more  populous 
world.  His  earthly  pair  could  only  be  re- 
presented, during  their  innocence,  as  beings 
of  simple  enjoyment  and  negative  virtue, 
with  no  other  passions  than  the  fear  of 
heaven  and  the  love  of  each  other.  Yet 
from  these  materials  what  a  picture  has  he 
drawn  of  their  homage  to  the  Deity,  their 
mutual  affection,  and  the  horrors  of  their 
alienation  I  By  concentrating  all  exquisite 
ideas  of  external  nature  in  the  representa- 
tion of  their  abode — ^by  conveying  an  in- 
spired impression  of  their  spirits  and  forms, 
while  they  first  shone  under  the  fresh  light 
of  creative  heaven — by  these  powers  of  de- 
scription, he  links  our  first  parents,  in  har- 
monious subordination,  to  the  angelic  na- 
tures— he  supports  them  in  the  balance  of 
poetical  importance  with  their  divine  coad- 
jutors and  enemies,  and  makes  them  appear 
at  once  worthy  of  the  friendship  and  envy 
of  gods. 

In  the  angelic  warfare  of  the  poem,  Mil- 
ton has  done  whatever  human  genius  could 
accomplish.  But,  although  Satan  speaks 
of  having  '*  put  to  proof  his  (Maker's)  high 
supremacy,  in  dubious  battle,  on  the  plains 
of  heaven,''  the  expression,  though  finely 
characteristic  of  his  blasphemous  pride,  does 
not  prevent  us  from  feeling  that  the  battle 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  dubious.  Whilst 
the  powers  of  description  and  language  are 


[•  Book  Ti.  L  713.  The  boio  and  sward  of  the  Almighty 
ere  copied  from  the  Psalms  tU.  «nd  zIt.] 

[t  In  this  Hue  we  seem  to  hear  a  thunder  suited  both 
to  the  scene  and  the  ooeaidon,  Incomparably  more  awftil 
than  any  erer  heard  on  earth.  The  thunder  of  Milton  is 
not  hurled  from  the  hand,  like  Homer's,  but  discharged 


taxed  and  exhausted  to  portray  the  combat, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  with  regard  to 
the  blessed  spirits,  a  profound  and  reposing 
security  that  they  have  neither  great  dangers 
to  fear  nor  reverses  to  suffer.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that,  although  in  the  ac- 
tual contact  of  the  armies  the  inequality  of 
the  strife  becomes  strongly  visible  to  the 
imagination,  and  makes  it  a  contest  more  of 
noise  than  terror ;  yet,  while  positive  action 
is  suspended,  there  is  a  warlike  grandeur  in 
the  poem,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  paralleled. 
When  Milton's  genius  dares  to  invest  the 
Almighty  himself  with  arms,  "  his  bow  and 
thunder,"  the  astonished  mind  admits  the 
image  with  a  momentary  credence.*  It  is 
otherwise  when  we  are  involved  in  the  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  campaign.  We 
have  then  leisure  to  anticipate  its  only  pos- 
sible issue,  and  can  feel  no  alarm  for  any 
temporary  check  that  may  be  given  to  those 
who  fight  under  the  banners  of  Omnipotence. 
The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  in- 
separable &om  its  subject  Whether  it  could 
have  been  differently  managed,  is  a  problem 
which  our  reverence  for  Milton  will  scarcely 
permit  us  to  state.  I  feel  that  reverence  too 
strongly  to  suggest  even  the  possibility  that 
Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem  by 
having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into  more 
remote  perspective ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly 
brought  home  to  the  imagination.  What  an 
awful  effect  has  the  dim  and  undefined  con- 
ception of  the  conflict,  which  we  gather  from 
the  opening  of  the  first  book  I  There  the 
veil  of  mystery  is  left  undrawn  between  us 
and  a  subject  which  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion were  inadequate  to  exhibit.  The  mi- 
nisters of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had 
been  recalled — ^the  thunders  had  ceased 

"  T6  bellow  through  the  rast  and  boundless  deep,** 
i^v.ZoK,  Book  i.T.  177. 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  sound  and 
space  is  conveyed  l)t — and  our  terrific  con- 
ception of  the  past  is  deepened  by  its  indis- 
tinctness, t  In  optics  there  are  some  phe- 
nomena which  are  beautifully  deceptive  at 


like  an  arrow :  ^^  Jealous  Ibr  the  honour  of  a  true  God, 
the  poet  disdained  to  arm  him  like  the  God  of  the  hesf 
then-^OowpA.] 

[t  Of  all  the  artidefl  of  which  the  dreadfrd  scenery  of 
Milton's  hell  consists,  Scripture  Aimished  him  only  with 
a  lake  of  flie  and  brimstone.  Tet^  thus  slenderly  assisted* 
b2 
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a  certfdn  distance,  but  which  lose  their  illu- 
siye  charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them 
that  changes  the  light  and  pr)sition  in  which 
they  are  viewed.  Something  like  this  takes 
place  in  the  phenomena  of  fancy.  The  ar- 
ray of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell— the  unfurl- 
ing of  the  standard  of  Satan — and  the  march 
of  his  troops 

**  In  perliBot  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flatM  and  soft  leoorden"— Book  L 1.  650 ; 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war — is  magic  and  overwhelming  illusion. 
The  imagination  is  taken  by  surprise.  But 
the  noblest  efforts  of  language  are  tried  with 
very  unequal  effect  to  interest  us,  in  the  im- 
mediate and  close  view  of  the  battle  itself 
in  the  sixth  book ;  and  the  martial  demons, 
who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose 
some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of 
heaven. 

If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought, 
Milton,  in  his  style,  maybe  said  to  wear  the 
costume  of  sovereignty.  The  idioms  even 
of  foreign  languages  contributed  to  adorn  it 
He  was  the  most  learned  of  poets ;  yet  his 
learning  interferes  not  with  his  substantial 
English  purity.*  His  simplicity  is  unim- 
paired by  glowing  ornament,  like  the  bush 
in  the  sacred  flame,  which  burnt,  but  "  was 
not  consumed.'' 

In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton 
has  exhausted  all  the  conceivable  variety 
that  could  be  given  to  pictures  of  unshaded 
sanctity;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  those  of  the 
fallen  angels  that  his  excellence  is  conspicu- 
ous above  every  thing  ancient  or  modem. 
Tasso  had,  indeed,  portrayed  an  infernal 
council,  and  had  given  the  hint  to  our  poet 
of  ascribing  the  origin  of  pagan  worship  to 
those  reprobate  spirits.  But  how  poor  and 
squalid  in  comparison  of  the  Miltonic  Pan- 
demonium are  the  Scyllas,  the  Gydopses, 
and  the  Chimeras  of  the  Infernal  Council  of 
the  Jerusalem  I  Tasso's  conclave  of  fiends 
is  a  den  of  ugly,  incongruous  monsters. 

0  come  itrane,  o  come  oniUl  ibrme  I 
Quant  d  negli  ooohi  lor  terror,  e  mortel 


what  a  world  of  wo  hae  he  constructed,  proTed  in  this 
single  instance^  the  most  ereatire  that  ev«r  poet  owned.— 

OOWFKB. 

The  Blender  materials  ibr  Oomns  and  Paradise  Regained 
are  alike  wonderlU,  and  attest  the  truth  of  Oowper's 
twnark.] 


Btampano  aleoni  11  saol  di  ferine  orme^ 

E'n  flronte  nmana  han  ehiome  d'  angui  attorte; 

E  lor  s'aggira  dietro  Immensa  loda, 

Che  quasi  sfersa  si  ripiq^a,  e  snoda. 

Qui  miiie  inunonde  Arpie  redresti,  e  ndlle 

Gentaori,  e  Sfingi,  e  pallJde  Qorgoni, 

Molte  e  molte  latrar  Toraol  Soille 

B.flsohiar  Idre,  e  sihilar  Pitoni, 

S  Tomltar  Cibtmere  atre  ikTille 

S  Poliftmi  onrendi,  e  Qerionl, 

La  OenuaUmnu,  Canto  IT. 

The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  are  godlike 
shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfii 
every  other  poetical  conception,  when  we 
turn  our  dilated  eyes  from  contemplating 
them.  It  is  not  tiieir  external  attributes 
alone  which  expand  the  imagination,  but 
their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as  their 
stature-— their  "  thoughts  that  wander  through 
etemiiy"^^t}ie  pride  that  bums  amid  ilie 
ruins  of  their  divine  natures — and  their  ge- 
nius, that  feels  with  the  ardour  and  debates 
with  the  eloquence  of  heaven. 

The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  was  the  origin 
of  evil — an  era  in  existence — an  event  more 
than  all  others  dividing  past  from  future 
time — an  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  theme  was  in  its  nature  connected  with 
every  thing  important  in  the  circumstances 
of  human  history ;  and  amid  these  circum- 
stances, Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  pa- 
ganism were  too  important  and  poetical  to 
be  omitted.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitied 
wholly  to  neglect  them ;  but  as  a  poet,  he 
chose  to  treat  them,  not  as  dreams  of  the 
human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of  infernal 
existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  con- 
necting and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of 
fable  and  of  truth,  and  thus  identifying  the 
fallen  angels  with  the  deities  of  "  gay  reli- 
gions, full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he  yoked  the 
heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  su- 
perstition. 

One  eminent  production  of  wit,  namely, 
Hudibras,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  out 
of  the  Restoration,  or  at  least  out  of  the  con- 
tempt of  fanaticism,  which  had  its  triumph 
in  that  event ;  otherwise,  the  return  of  royalty 


[e  Our  most  learned  poets  were  classed  by  Joseph  Wai^ 
ton,  a  very  oompetent  judg^  in  the  following  order:— 
1.  Hilton;  2  Jonaon;  8  Gray;  4  Akenside.  Milton  and 
Gray  were  of  Cambridge,  Ben  Johnson  was  a  yery  short- 
time  there,  not  long  enough  however  to  catch  much  of 
the  learning  of  the  plaee ;  hut  Akenside  was  of  no  college 
—it  is  belieTed  self-Uught] 
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oontribnted  as  litde  to  improye  the  taste  as 
the  morality  of  the  public.  The  drama  de- 
generated, owing,  as  we  are  generally  told,  to 
the' influence  of  French  Hteratore,  although 
some  infection  from  the  Spanish  stage  might 
also  be  taken  into  the  account  Sir  William 
BaTenant,  who  presided  oyer  the  first  reyiyal 
of  the  theatre,  was  a  man  of  cold  and  didactic 
spirit ;  he  created  an  era  in  the  machinery, 
costume,  and  ornaments  of  the  stage,  but  he 
was  only  fitted  to  be  its  mechanical  benefac- 
tor. Dryden,  who  could  do  eyen  bad  things 
with  a  good  grace,  confirmed  the  taste  for 
rhyming  and  rantingtragedy.  Two  beautiful 
plays  of  Otway  formed  an  exception  to  this 
degeneracy ;  but  Otway  was  cut  off  in  the 
spring-tide  of  his  genius,  and  his  early  death 
was,  according  to  eyery  appearance,  a  heayy 
loss  to  our  drama.  It  has  been  alleged,  in- 
deed, in  the  present  day,  thatOtway's  imagi- 
nation showed  no  prognostics  of  great  future 
achieyements ;  but  when  I  remember  Venice 
Preseryed,  and  The  Orphan,  as  the  works  of 
a  man  of  thirty,  I  can  treat  this  opinion  no 
otherwise  than  to  dismiss  it  as  an  idle  asser- 
tion.* 

Bdax*  i6h  oiks  wtcpt. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  Dryden  was  seldom  long 
absent  from  tiie  yiew  of  the  public,  and  he 
alternately  swayed  and  humoured  its  pre- 


[*  The  tftlenta  of  Otway,  in  his  floenea  of  panloiuite 
•ifEMtion,  rival  at  least,  and  sometimM  ezoel,  those  of 
Shakspeare.  More  tears  have  been  shed,  probably,  ftr 
the  sorrows  of  Belridera  and  Honimia,  than  flbv  those  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona^-Sn  Waltir  Soofx,  Mise.  Prote 
mrks,  vol.  Tl.  p.  866.] 

[t  Shakspeare  died  at  flfty-two.  The  average  probabi- 
lity of  lift  is  twenty  years  beyond  that  age,  and  the  pro* 
baUe  endurance  of  the  human  faeoltles  in  their  tigonr  is 
not  a  great  deal  shorter.  Chaaoer  wrote  his  best  poetzy 
afler  he  was  sixty ;  Dryden,  when  he  was  seventy.  Gowper 
was  also  late  in  his  poetical  maturity;  and  Toung  never 
wrote  any  thing  that  could  be  called  poetry  till  he  was  a 
seiagenarlan.  Sophocles  wrote  his  ^OSdlpns  Ookmeus^ 
eertainly  beyond  the  age  of  eighty.  But  the  pride  of 
England,  it  may  be  said,  died  in  the  prime  of  lift.— 
041CPBKU.,  Shakspeare,  8vo,  183S,  p.  Izv.] 

IX  Cknrley  and  Sylvester,  he  tells  jib,  were  the  darling 
writeis  of  his  youth;  and  that  Bavenant  introdooed  him 
to  the  folio  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  dethrone  Sylvester,  to  lessen  his  esteem  tat  Cowley, 
and  faicrease  his  predilection  fl>r  Shakspeare;— his  taste 
was  bettering  to  the  last— but  it  was  long  in  arriving  to 
maturity.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was  nearer  Ibrty 
thin  thirty  beftre  he  had  distinguished  himsetf-«n  age 
at  whidi  both  Bums  and  Byron  were  in  their  graves.] 

B I  think  Dryden's  translations  from  ^occaoe  are  the 
hist,at  least  the  most  poetical,  of  his  poema.   Batasa 


dilections.  Whateyer  may  be  said  of  his  ac- 
commodating and  fluctuating  theories  of 
criticism,  his  perseyerance  in  training  and 
disciplining  his  own  faculties  is  entitled  to 
much  admiration.  He  strengthened  hi»inind 
by  action,  and  fertilized  it  by  production.  In 
his  old  age  he  renewed  his  youth  like  the 
eagle;  or  rather  his  genius  acquired  stronger 
wings  than  it  had  oyer  spread.  He  rose  and 
fell,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  poetical 
career ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  career 
of  improyement  to  the  yery  lastf  Eyen  in 
the  drama,  which  was  not  his  natural  pro- 
yince,  his  good  sense  came  at  last  so  far  in 
aid  of  his  deficient  sensibility,  that  he  gaye 
up  his  system  of  rhyming  tragedy,  and  adopt- 
ed Shakspeare  (in  theory  at  least)  for  his 
model.  In  poetry  not  belonging  to  the  drama, 
he  was  at  first  an  admirer  of  Cowley,  then 
of  Dayenant;  and  ultimately  he  acquired 
a  manner  aboye  the  peculiarities  of  either,  t 
The  Odes  and  Fables  of  his  latest  yolume 
surpass  whateyer  he  had  formerly  written.2 
He  was  satirized  and  abused  as  well  as  ex- 
tolled by  his  contemporaries;  but  his  genius 
was  neither  to  be  discouraged  by  the  seye- 
rity,  nor  spoiled  by  the  fayour  of  criticism. 
It  flourished  alike  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm,  and  its  fruits  improyed  as  they  mul- 
tiplied in  profusion.  When  we  yiew  him  out 
of  the  walk  of  purely  original  composition, 
it  is  not  a  paradox,  that,  though  he  is  one 


poet,  he  is  no  great  ikvourite  of  mine.  I  sdmiie  his  talents 
and  genius  highly,  but  his  is  not  a  poetical  genius.  The 
onl^ qualities  lean  find  in  Dryden  that  are  euentiaUjf 
poetical,  are  a  certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind, 
with  an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do  not 
add  to  this,  great  command  of  language:  that  he  certainly 
has,  and  of  such  language  too  as  it  is  desirable  that  a  poet 
should  possesi^  or  rather  that  he  should  not  be  without 
But  it  is  not  language  that  ic^  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  poetical,  being  neither  of  the  imagination  nor  of 
the  passions ;  I  mean  the  amiable,  the  ennobling  or  tba 
intense  passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  of  this  In  Dryden,  but  as  little  I  think  as  isfos- 
Bible,  considering  how  much  he  has  written.  Ton  will 
easQy  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  refer  to  his  verst 
floation  of  Palamon  and  Arclte,  as  contrasted  with  the 
language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  had  neither  a  tender 
heart  nor  a  lofty  sense  of  moral  dignity.  Whenever  his 
language  is  poetically  impassioned,  it  is  mostly  upon  on- 
pleasing  su^eetfl^  sneh  as  the  follies,  viees^  and  erimes 
of  dasses  of  men  or  of  individuals.  That  his  cannot  be 
the  language  of  imagination  must  have  necessarily  Ibl- 
lowed  from  this,— that  there  is  not  a  single  image  from 
nature  In  the  whole  body  of  his  works ;  and  in  his  trans* 
lation  from  yirgll,  wherever  l^rgll  can  be  fliirly  said  to 
have  his  eye  upon  his  olject;  Dryden  always  spoils  the 
passage.  His  love  is  nothing  but  sensuality  and  appetite : 
he  had  no  other  notion  of  the  passkm^-WouiawoRTB— 
LotJuuft  L{feqf80Ptt,  ToL  U.  p.  287,  sec  ed,] 
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of  the  greatest  artbte  in  language,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  English  traiislators, 
he  nevertheless  attempted  one  task  in  which 
his  failure  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  his 
success.  But  that  task  was  tibe  translation 
of  Virgil.  And  it  is  not  lenity,  but  absolute 
justice,  that  requires  us  to  make  a  veiy  large 
and  liberal  allowanoe  for  whaterer  deficien- 
cies he  may  show  in  transfusing  into  a  lan- 
guage less  harmonious  and  flexible  than  the 
Latin,  the  sense  of  that  poet»  who  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  has  had  no  rival  in  beauty 
of  expression.  Dryden  renovates  Chaucer's 
thoughts,*  and  fills  up  Boccaccio's  narrative 
outline  with  many  improving  touches :  and 
though  paraphrase  suited  his  free  spirit  bet- 
ter than  translation,  yet  even  in  versions  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal  he  seises  the  classical 
character  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  boldness 
and  dexterity  which  are  all  his  own.  But  it 
was  easier  for  him  to  emulate  the  strength 
of  Juvenal  than  the  serene  majesty  of  YirgiL 
His  translation  of  Virgil  is  certainly  an  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  Roman  poet. 
It  ia  often  bold  and  graceful,  and  generally 
idiomatic  and  easy.  But  though  the  spirit 
of  the  original  is  not  lost,  it  is  sadly  and  un- 
equally difiueed.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  magic 
of  words,  in  the  exquisite  structure  and  rich 
economy  of  expression,  that  Dryden  (as  we 
might  expect)  faUs  beneath  Virgil,  but  we 
too  often  feel  the  inequality  of  his  vital  sen- 
sibility as  a  poet.  Too  frequentiy,  when  the 
Roman  classic  touches  the  heart,  or  imbodies 
to  our  fancy  those  noble  images  to  which 
nothing  could  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  taken  away,  we  are  sensible 
of  the  distance  between  Dryden's  talent  and 
Virgil's  inspiration.  One  passage  out  of 
many,  the  representation  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Georgics,  may  show  this 
difference. 

GBORaiCS,U1>.L1.328. 

Ipae  Pater,  medlft  nimbamm  In  noete^  oonueft 
Fulmin*  molitur  dextrft:  quo  mazimA  motu 
Terra  tremit,  fugere  ftracv  et  mortalU  corda 
Per  gentefl  humillB  straTit  paTor 


[*  True  It  is,  howerer,  that  Chaooer  evaporated  in  Ua 
handa^-aiHl  that  he  did  greater  Jiutioe  to  himself  tlian 
to  his  original— that  his  Tales  are  rather  imitations  or 
adaptaUons  than  renovations  or  translations— ttiat  he 
missed  his  pathos  and  description.  With  Boooaocio  he 
sxiooeeded  bettei^— prose  he  turned  into  poetry— but  what 
vas  poetry  at  the  ilrst  gained  from  him  no  additional 
graces.] 


The  fkther  of  the  Gods  his  glory  shroads^ 
InTolred  in  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds, 
And  flrom  the  middle  darkness  flashing  oui^ 
By  tts  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about 
SarOi  ftels  the  motion  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble^  and  her  mountains  nod. 
And  flying  beasts  in  Ibrests  seek  abode: 
Deep  horror  seises  every  human  breas^ 
Iheir  pride  is  humbled  and  their  fear  oonlbssed. 

Virgil's  three  lines  and  a  half  might  challenge 
the  most  sublime  pencil  of  Italy  to  the  same 
subject.  His  words  are  no  sooner  read  than, 
with  the  rapidity  of  light,  they  collect  a  pio- 
ture  before  the  mind  which  stands  confessed 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  no  interval  between 
the  objects  as  they  are  presented  to  our  per- 
ception. At  one  and  the  same  moment  we 
behold  the  form,  the  uplifted  arm,  and  daz- 
zling thunderbolts  of  Jove,  amidst  a  night 
of  clouds; — ^the  earth  trembling,  and  the 
wild  beasts  scudding  for  shelter— ;/up«ra — 
they  have  vanished  while  the  poet  describes 
them,  and  we  feel  that  mortal  hearts  are  laid 
prostrate  with  fear,  throughout  the  nation. 
Dryden^  in  the  translation,  has  done  his  best, 
and  some  of  his  lines  roll  on  with  spirit  and 
dignity,  but  the  whole  description  is  a  pro- 
cess rather  than  a  picture — ^the  instantane- 
ous effect^  the  electric  unity  of  the  original, ' 
is  lost.  Jupiter  has  leisure  to  deal  out  his 
fiery  bolts  by  fits,  while  the  entrails  of  the 
earth  shake  and  her  mountains  nod,  and 
the  flying  beasts  have  time  to  look  out 
very  quietly  for  lodgings  in  the  forest  The 
weakness  of  the  two  last  lines,  which  stand 
for  the  weighty  words,  "  Mortalia  corda  per 
gentes  humUia  stravU  pavor,"  need'  not  be 
pointed  out. 

I  cannot  quote  this  passage  without  recur- 
ring to  the  recollection,  already  suggested, 
that  it  was  Virgil  with  whom  the  English 
translator  had  to  contend.  Dryden's  ad- 
mirers might  undoubtedly  quote  many  pas- 
sages much  more  in  his  favour;  and  one 
passage  occurs  to  me  as  a  striking  example 
of  his  felicity.  In  the  following  lines  (with 
the  exception  of  one)  we  recognise  a  great 
poet,  and  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  he 
is  translating  a  greater.f 


[f  Ha  who  rits  down  to  Dryden's  trandation  of  VirgO, 
with  the  original  text  spread  belbre  him,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  point  oat  many  passages  that  are  Ikulty,  many 
indifferently  understood,  many  imperfectly  translated, 
some  in  whioh  dignity  is  lost,  others  in  which  bombast  ia 
substituted  in  its  stead.  But  the  unabated  vigour  and 
spirit  of  the  version  more  than  overbalance  these  and  all 
its  other  defldenciei.    A  sedulous  scholar  might  oAen 
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JUIEID^lIkzIL  1.1181. 
Qittlis  apod  gelidi  eum  flnmina  omeitiis  B»W 
jteiigainem  MaTon  oUpeo  intonat*  atqiw  fniMitM 
Bella  moTsna  immittit  eqnoe,  ill!  asquore  apezto 
Ante  NotoeZephyramqae  Tolant,  gemit  ultima  pnlra 
nunea  pedmn,  dnminqne  atne  lonDldinia  on, 
Ix%  ImiMiinqtte,  Del  omnitatiu  acnntur*— - 

Thus  <m  the  banks  of  Hebnu*  freeatnc  flood, 
Ibe  god  of  liattlee,  in  hie  angry  moo^ 
OUsbIng  hia  aword  agalnat  hie  braaen  shield, 
Lets  loose  the  reins,  and  sooors  along  the  field : 
Before  the  wind  bis  fiery  oonrsers  fl j, 
aroaau  the  aad  earth,  neonnda  the  rattUagaky ; 
Wrath,  terror,  treason,  tumult,  and  deapalr* 
Dire  &oea  and  defbrm'd,  surround  the  ear, 
IMends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the  war. 

If  it  were  asked  how  far  Dryden  can  strict- 
ly be  called  an  inyentiTe  poet,  his  drama  oer- 
tainly  would  not  furnish  many  instances  of 
characters  strongly  designed;  though  his 
Spanish  Friar  is  by  no  means  an  insipid 
personage  in  comedy.  The  contriyanc^  in 
The  Hind  and  Panther,  of  beasts  disjrating 
about  relif^on,  if  it  were  lus  own,  would 
do  little  honour  to  his  ingenuity.  The  idea^ 
in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  of  couching 
modem  characters  under  Scripture  names, 
was  adopted  from  one  of  the  Puritan  writers ; 


rS  1 


>  nearly  Co  the  dead  letter  of  TirgU>  and 
gtre  an  ezaot,  distinct,  Bober>minded  idea  of  the  mean* 
tag  and  scope  of  particular  passages.  Trapp,  Pitt,  and 
othen  haTe  done  so.  But  the  essential  spirit  of  poetry  la 
so  Tolatfle,  that  it  escapes  during  aneh  an  operatton,  like 
the  lift  of  the  poor  criminal,  whom  the  ancient  anatomist 
ia  aald  to  hare  dissected  allTC^  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
seatof  fbasooL  The  carcass,  indeed,  is  presented  to  the 
»«g»««**  reader,  bat  the  *"»"«*<*«g  -rlgoor  is  no  more.~- 
8b  Walbb  Boon,  Life  qf  Dryden.] 

•  JhlofiaL— I  foUow  Wakefield's  edition  of  Ylzgfl  in 
piedhranoe  to  othen^  which  hare  **increpaL** 

[f  The  plan  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  was  not  new  to 
the  pnbiia  A  Oatholie  poet  had,  In  1679^  paraphrased 
the  asri^rtoral  atonr  of  Nahoth's  Tlneyard,  and  applied  it 
to  the  eondemnatlon  of  Lord  Stafford  on  aoooimt  of  the 
PoplahPlot  Thia  poem  ia  written  in  the  atyle  of  a  aerlp- 
toral  aQnalon;  the  names  and  aitaatkma  of  peraonagea 
in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  contemporariea  to 
when  the  author  aasigned  a  place  In  hia  piece.  Neither 
waa  the  obHooa  applieatlon  of  the  atory  of  Abaalom  and 
Aehitophel  to  the  peraona  of  Monmouth  and  Shafteebniy 
flxat  made  by  our  poet.  A  prose  paiaphraae,  pubUahed 
In  1680^  had  already  been  compoeed  upon  thia  alhMlon. 
But  the  vigour  of  the  aatire,  the  happy  adaptation,  not 
only  of  the  incidents,  but  of  the  rery  namei^  to  the  inf 
dlTlduala  eharaoterlaed,  gave  Diyden'a  poem  the  ftdl 
elEaet  of  noTelty^Sn.  Walib  Soon,  Mlie.  i¥sas  Wtrkt, 
toL  L  p.  206.] 

[|  The  diatingaiahing  charaeteristlc  of  Dryden'a  geaiua 
aeema  to  hare  been  the  power  of  reaaonincb  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  result  in  appropriate  language.  ....  The 
best  of  Dryden's  performances  in  the  more  pore  and 
chaste  style  of  tragedy  are  unguestiopably  JMm  MaiUem 
•aAJMfar  Low.  Of  these,  the  Ibrmsr  is  in  the  poetfs 
Tory  beet  manner;  exhibiting  dramatic  persona,  conala^ 

ittg  of  audi  bold  and  impetuoua  charaetara  as  he  deli^tsd 
8 


yet  there  is  so  much  ingenuity  evinced  in 
sopperting  the  parallel,  and  so  admirable  a 
gallery  of  portraits  displayed  in  the  work, 
as  to  render  that  circumstance  insignificant 
with  regard  to  its  originality .f  Nor,  though 
his  Fables  are  borrowed,  can  we  regard  him 
with  mueh  less  esteem  than  if  he  had  been 
their  inyentor.  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and 
elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy ; 
and  his  harmony  is  generally  the  echo  of 
solid  thoughts4  But  he  was  not  gifted  with 
intense  or  lofty  sensibility ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems 
to  expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the 
heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied  delineations 
of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry. 
He  could  describe  character  in  the  abstract, 
but  could  not  imbody  it  in  the  drama,  for 
he  entered  into  character  more  from  clear 
perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This 
great  high-priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not 
a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  human 
breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left  but  a 
coarse  draught  of  her  passion.} 


to  draw,  well-contraatad,  Aneibly  marked,  and  engaged 
in  an  interesting  sncceaaion  of  erents.  To  many  tempenb 
the  scene  between  Sebastian  and  Dorax  must  appear  one 
of  the  most  moring  that  -erer  adorned  the  British  stage. 
....  The  sattrloal  powers  of  Dryden  were  of  the  higheel 
order.    He  draws  hia  arrow  to  the  head,  and  dlsmiaaea  il 

straight  upon  his  ol^ect  of  aim The  occasional 

poetry  of  Dryden  la  marked  atrongly  by  masculine  cha* 
raeter.  The  epistles  rary  with  the  suttjeot;  andare  ligh^ 
hnmoroua  and  sattzkal,  or  graycb  argumentatlre^  and 

philoeophlcal,  as  the  case  required Few  of  hia 

elegiac  effioaions  seem  prompted  by  sincere  sorrow.  That 
to  Oldham  maybe  an  exception ;  but  eren  there  he  rather 
strlTes  to  do  honour  to  the  talents  of  his  departed  fiiend^ 
than  to  pour  out  lamentations  for  his  loss.  ....  No 
author,  excepting  Pope,  has  done  so  mueh  to  endenlsen 
the  eminent  poets  of  antiquity  w—4m  Wixtn  Boon,  Ltfe 
qfDrjfdtiu] 

Q  Writing  of  Pope*s  EUnta,  Lord  Byron  says,  *Tha 
lieentlonanesa  of  the  atory  waa  net  Pop^s— it  was  a  foot 
AU  thai  It  had  of  gross  he  has  softened  ;-~aLl  that  It  had 
of  indelicate  he  has  purified ;— all  that  it  had  of  paealonate 
he  has  beautified  ;-<-«U  that  it  had  of  holy  he  has  hal- 
lowed. Mr.  OampbeU  hes  admirably  marked  this,  in  a 
ftw  words,  (I  quote  from  memory,)  in  drawing  the  dia- 
tlnotion  between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out 
where  Dryden  was  wantliig.  <I  fiiar,*  says  he,  *  that  had 
the  nk^od  of  Blalsa  lUlen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands, 
that  he  would  have  given  as  but  a  eoorss  draught  of  her 


This  Is  very  generally  admitted— *The  lore  of  tha 
senasa,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  «he  (Dryden)  has  In 
manyplaeea  expressed  in  esfordble  and  dignified  eoAonih 
Ing  as  the  subteet  could  admit;  but  of  a  more  moral 
and  sentimental  pMsion  beseems  to  have  had  little  idea, 
sinee  he  fteqnently  aubatltutea  in  ita  place  the  abanrd,  nn- 
natnral,  and  fictitious  refinements  of  romanee.  Ins 
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Dryden  died  in  the  la«t  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  In  the  intervening  period 
between  his  death  and  the  meridian  of 
Pope's  reputation,  we  may  be  kept  in  good 
humour  with  the  archness  of  Prior  and  the 
wit  of  Swift.  PameU  was  the  most  elegant 
rhymist  of  Pope's  early  contemporaries; 
and  Rowe,  if  he  did  not  bring  back  the 
full  fire  of  the  drama,  at  least  preserved 
its  vestal  spark  from  being  wholly  extin- 
guished. There  are  exclusionists  in  taste, 
who  think  that  they  cannot  speak  with  suf- 
ficient disparagement  of  the  English  poets 
of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  they  are  armed  with  a  noble  provocative 
to  English  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to 
say,  that  those  poets  belong  to  a  French 
school.  Indeed,  Dryden  himself  is  generally 
included  in  that  school;  though  more  ge- 
nuine English  is  to  be  found  in  no  man's 
pages.  But  in  poetry  "  there  are  many  man- 
sions." I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  oan 
pass  from  the  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a 
charm  in  the  correct  and  equable  sweetness 
of  Pamell.  Conscious  that  his  diction  has 
not  the  freedom  and  volubili^  of  the  better 
strains  of  the  elder  time,  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark his  exemption  from  the  quaintness 
and  false  metaphor  which  so  often  disfigure 
the  style  of  the  preceding  age;  nor  deny 
my  respect  to  the  select  choice  of  his  ex- 
pression, the  clearness  and  keeping  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  pensive  dignity  of  his 
moral  feeling. 

Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest 
melody  and  tersest  expression. 

D'an  mot  mlB  en  sa  place  U  enaalgiM  le  pouTOir. 

If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  iu 

his  loT*  ii  alw^TB  indeoorous  nakednefls,  or  sheathed  ia 
the  stiff  panoply  of  chiralxy.  The  most  pathetio  Terses 
which  Ihyden  has  composed  are  unquestionably  con- 
tained in  his  Epistle  to  Oongrere^  where  he  recommends 
his  laurels,  in  such  moTing  terms,  to  the  oaro  of  his 
sarriTing  fHend.  The  quarrel  and  reoondliatton  of  S»> 
hastian  and  Doras  are  also  ftUl  of  the  noblest  emotion. 
In  both  oases,  hoveyer,  the  interest  is  ezdted  by  means 
of  masculine  and  exalted  passion,  not  of  those  which 
arise  fkom  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  our  nature." 
It  Is  upon  this  passage  that  Mr.  Lookhart  remarks :~ 
"The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  Dryden's  deficiency  in  the  palKetie,  is  requested 
to  compare  him  with  Ghauoer  in  tike  death-bed  scene  of 
JVUmen  and  AreUc^-^Sooitt  MUc  Prou  Wbrki,  toL  L 
p.  400. 

**  What  had  been  is  unknown— what  is  appears." 

MBemember  Dryden,"  Gray  writes  to  Seattle,  <*and  be 
bltodtoaUhisftult8.»J 


admiring  him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his 
just  fame  on  pretence  that  a  part  of  it  was 
superfluous.  The  public  ear  was  long  fa- 
tigued with  repetitions  of  his  manner ;  but 
if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
those  to  whom  his  brilliancy,  succinctness, 
and  animation  were  wholly  new,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  their  being  captivated  to  the 
fi)nde6t  admiration.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  Pope,  we  should  forget  his  imitators,  if 
that  were  possible';  but  it  is  easier  to  re- 
member than  to  forget  by  an  effort — ^to  ac- 
quire associations  than  to  shake  them  off. 
Every  one  may  recollect  how  often  the  most 
beautiful  air  has  palled  upon  his  ear  and 
grown  insipid  from  being  played  or  sung 
by  vulgar  musicians.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  Pope's  versification.*  That 
his  peculiar  rhythm  and  manner  are  the 
very  best  in  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry 
need  not  be  asserted.  He  has  a  gracefully 
peculiar  manner,  though  it  is  not  calculated 
to  be  an  universal  one ;  and  where,  indeed, 
shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could 
be  pronounced  an  exclusive  model  for  every 
composer  ?  His  pauses  here  have  Uttie  va- 
riety, and  his  phrases  ar^too  much  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  antithesis.  But  let  ns 
look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts, 
and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  anti- 
thetic and  sententious. 

Pope's  works  have  been  twice  given  to 
the  world  by  editors  who  cannot  be  taxed 
with  the  slightest  editorial  partiality  towards 
his  fame.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowle8,t  in  speaking  of  whom  I  beg  leave 
most  diatinctiy  to  disclaim  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  undervaluing  his  acknowledged 


[•  No  two  great  writers  erer  wrote  blank  verse  with 
pauses  and  cadences  the  same.  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  netoifaery  UasBlttger,  and  Ford  had  a  dramalie 
blank  Terse  of  th^  own.  Bfilton's  manner  of  Terse  is 
his  own ;  so  is  Thomson's,  Akenslde*s,  Oowper'is  Sonthey*l^ 
Wordsworth's.  With  our  couplet  Terae  it  is  the  same. 
Denham  and  Waller  are  unlike  Dryden.  Prior  is  differ- 
ent again.  Pope's  sMetnem  and  terseness  are  his  own. 
Who  is  Goldsmith  like,  or  lUconer,  or  Rogers,  or  Oamp- 
bell  himsein  Inftrior  writers  imitate— men  of  genius 
strike  out  a  path  Ibr  themselTea  their  numbers  are  all 
their  own,  like  their  thoughts.] 

[t  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  this  in  1819;  and  in  1824  the 
late  Mr.  Boeooe  gaTe  another  edition  of  Pope^  but  not 
the  edition  that  is  wanted.  Mr.  Bowles  was  one  of 
Joseph  Warton's  Winchester  wonders;  and  the  taste  he 
hnbibed  there  fbr  the  romantic  school  of  poetry  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  his  remoTal  to  Tri- 
nily  College^  Oxibzd,  when  Tom  Warton  was  master 
<hex«.] 
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merit  as  a  poet,  however  freely  and  fully  I 
may  dissent  from  his  critical  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  Pope.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  forming 
this  estimate,  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
argument,  that  Pope's  images  are  drawn 
from  art  more  than  from  nature.  That 
Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  nor  so  indistinct  in  describ- 
ing them  as  to  forfeit  the  character  of  a 
genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge,  with- 
out exaggerating  his  picturesqueness.  But 
before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writ- 
ings, I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  faculty  by  which  a  poet 
luminously  describes  objects  of  art  is  essen- 
tially the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  simple  nature; 
in  the  second  place,  that  nature  and  art  are 
to  a  greater  degree  relative  terms  in  poetical 
description  than  is  generally  recollected; 
and,  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and  man- 
ners are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction, 
as  to  make  the  exquisite  description  of  them 
no  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  the  de- 
scription of  simple  physical  appearances. 
The  poet  is  '*  creation's  heir."  He  deepens 
our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is  surely 
by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he 
excites  in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class 
of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that  we  most 
frurly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the  life  of 
life  which  is  in  him.    It  is  no  irreverence 


•  But  AM  hi*  deierlptioiit  ofvorksof  art  more  poeUeal 
fbaa  Uto  desoriptioiu  of  the  great  ftellnga  of  nataxe?— 
B<mu8^8  ^varidbU  PrineipUs,  p.  16.} 

ff  • — ^HIs  ponaeroos  ihleld, 

w     Stbereal  temper,  mttj,  large,  and  rooad. 
Behind  him  cart;  the  broad  dreumferenoe 
Hong  on  hia  ahooldera,  like  the  moon,  whoee  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  Tiews 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesold^ 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Birers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  vhloh  the  tallest  pines, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammlral,  were  but  a  wand. 

Par.Loitth.h 
It  is  OTident  that  8atan*s  spear  is  not  compared  to  the 
mart  ot  some  great  ammlral,  though  his  shield  Is  to  the 
moon  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  Galileo.    Milton's  ori- 
ginal,  (Oowley,)  whose  images  from  art  are  of  constant 
oeouxrence,  draws  his  description  of  GoUah's  spear  tnaa 
Norwegian  hills:— 
His  spear  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree 
Whiofa  Nature  meant  some  tail  ship's  martshonkl  be. 
The  poetry  of  the  whole  passage  in  Mflton  is  in  the 
fanagee  and  names  from  nature,  not  from  art  «It  Is 
VeooM  and  Valdamo  that  are  poetical,"  says  Mr.  Bowles, 
*■  not  the  telescope."    There  is  a  spell,  Irt  us  add,  in  the 
very  names  of  f  esoM  and  Valdamo. 
Milton's  ol^eot  in  likening  the  shMdof  Sataa  to  thi 


to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's 
study  than  the  manners  and  affections  of 
his  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess; 
but  by  nature,  no  one  righUy  understands 
her  mere  inanimate  face— however  charm- 
ing it  may  be— or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and 
flowers.  Why  then  try  Pope,  or  any  other 
poet,  exclusively  by  his  powers  of  describ- 
ing inanimate  phenomena?  Nature,  in  the 
wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  means 
life  in  all  its  circumstances— nature  moral 
as  well  as  external.  As  the  subject  of 
inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  artificial 
forms  and  manners.  Richardson  is  no  less 
a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer.  Homer 
himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art;*  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived 
from  it  Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  the 
pine  that  makes  "  the  mast  of  some  great 
ammiral,"  and  his  shield  is  like  the  moon, 
but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen  through 
the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist. f  The  "spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal 
banner,  and  all  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,"t  are  all  artifi- 
cial images.  When  Shakspeare  groups  into 
one  view  the  most  sublime  objects  of  the 
universe,  he  fixes  first  on  ''the  cloud-capt 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples."2    Those  who  have  ever  witnessed 


moon,  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist,  was 
to  giTe  the  clearest  possible  impression  of  the  thing 
alluded  to.  *'It  is  by  no  means  necessary,"  says  Cowper, 
"that  a  simile  should  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
sutoeet;  it  is  enough  that  it  gires  us  a  dearer  and  more 
distinct  perception  of  it  than  we  could  hare  had  with- 
out it  Were  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  simile  to 
elerate  as  well  as  to  illustrate,  what  murt  be  done  with 
many  of  Homer's?  When  he  compares  the  Grecian 
troops,  pouring  themselyes  forth  from  camp  and  fleet  in 
the  plain  of  Troy,  to  bees  issuing  from  a  hollow  rock— or 
the  body  of  Patrodus  in  dispute  between  the  two  armies 
to  an  oz-hide  larded  and  stretched  by  the  cnrrier^we 
murt  condemn  him  utterly,  as  guilty  of  degrading  his 
sulgect  when  he  should  exalt  It  But  the  exaltation  of 
his  sulject  was  no  part  of  Homer's  concern  on  these 
occasions ;  he  intended  nothing  more  than  the  clearert 
possible  impression  of  it  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers."— 
WorJe9j  by  SotUhey,  toI.  xT.p.  821. 

When  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Gray,  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Naturs 
ennobles  Art,  an  epithrt  or  metaphor  drawn  ft^nn  Art 
degrades  Nature,  he  bed  forgotten  Homer,  and  the  custom 
of  all  our  poets.] 

[t  OOieUOf  Act  iii.  Scene  8.] 

[g  The  Temput  Act  It.  Scene  1.  One  of  the  finest  pa«* 
sages  in  Shakspeare  is  where  he  describes  Fortune  as  A 
wheelright  would: 

0nt|  out,  thou  stnimpet  Ibrtwifr  I  All  yon  goda, 
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the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of 
the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding 
this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can 
neyer  forget  the  impression,  and  of  having 
witnessed  it  reflected  from  the  faces  of  ten 
thousand  spectators.  They  seem  jet  before 
me — I  sympathize  with  their  deep  and  silent 
expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but 
an  affecting  national  solemnity.  When  the 
vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  the 
calm  water  on  which  she  swung  majesti- 
cally round,  gave  the  imagination  a  contrast 
of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and 
the  nights  of  danger  which  she  had  to  en- 
counter, all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she 
had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and 
to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful  pre- 
sentiment before  the  mind;  and  when  the 
heart  gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like 
one  pronounced  on  a  living  being.* 

Pope,  while  he  is  a  great  moral  writer, 
though  not  elaborately  picturesque,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  as  a  painter  of  interesting 
external  objects.    No  one  will  say  that  he 


Id  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  »pc3ee»  and  feUiet  from  her  whed, 
And  bowl  the  round  tune  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  tttnda.—BBmUi,  Act  U.  Scene  2.] 

[*  In  the  controTersy  which  these  iS^MRefM  gave  rise 
to^  Ur.  Bowles  contended  ft>r  this— <*  Whether  poetry  be 
more  immediately  indebted  to  what  is  sublime  or  beauU- 
tal  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  the  works  of  Art?"  and 
taking  Nature  to  hinueU;  he  argued  that  Mr.  Oampbell's 
aJiip  had  greater  obligations  to  nature  than  to  art  fi>r  its 
poetio  excellencies.  "It  was  indebted  to  Nature,"  he 
writes,  "for  tfie  winds  that  filled  the  sails;  for  the  sun- 
shine that  touched  them  with  light;  for  the  wares  on 
which  it  so  triumphantly  rode;  for  the  associated  ideas 
of  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth  it  was  to  Tisit;  the 
tempests  it  was.to  encounter;  and  for  being,  as  it  were^ 
endued  with  exlstenoe— a  tMng  qflife." 

«Hr.  Bowles  asserts,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "that  Camp- 
bell's '  Ship  of  the  Line*  derlTes  all  its  poetry  not  from 
art  but  from  nature.  *Take  away  the  wares,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  Ac.  Ao,  (me  will  become  a  stripe  of  blue  bunting^ 
and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  oanras  on  three  tall  poles.' 
Teiy  true;  take  away  ifu  waves,  the  winds,  and  there  will 
be  xko  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
purpose;  and  take  away  the  tun,  and  we  must  read  Mr. 
Bowies'  pamphlet  by  candle-light  But  the  poetry  of  the 
<Shtj>  does  not  depend  on  the  WKoet,  fto. ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Ship  of  the  Line  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the 
waters  and  heightens  theirs.  What  was  it  attracted  the 
thousands  to  the  launch?  They  might  hare  seen  the 
poetical  calm  water  at  Wapplng,  or  in  the  London  Dock, 
or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a 
slop-basin,  or  in  any  other  rase!  Mr.  Bowles  contends," 
Lord  Byron  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  pynunlds  of  Bgypt 
are  poettet}  beeanae  of  the  'asweiatkm  with  boundless 


peruses  Eloisa's  Epistle  without  a  solemn 
impression  of  the  pomp  of  catholic  supersti- 
tion. In  familiar  description,  nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  and  agreeable  than  hia 
lines  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  when  he  asks. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  tMveller  repose? 
Who  taught  that  hearen-direoted  spire  to  rise? 
The  Man  of  Boes^  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-plaoe  with  poor  o'erspread— 
The  Man  of  Boss  divides  the  weekly  bread; 
He  feeds  yon  almahonia,  neat,  bot  roid  of  state, 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate: 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprentieed  orphans  blesti 
The  young  who  labour  and  the  old  who  rest 

Nor  is  he  without  observations  of  animal 
nature  in  which  every  epithet  is  a  decisive 
touch,  as, 

From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass. 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme^ 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's^beam; 
Of  smell  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  honnd  sagadous,  on  the  tainted  green; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  remal  wood; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 
VMls  at  each  thread,  and  lires  along  the  line. 

His  picture  of  the  dying  pheasant  is  in 
everyone's  memory,t  and  possibly  the  lines 
of  his  winter-piece  may  by  this  time  [1819] 


deserts,'  and  that  a  'pyramid  of  the  same  dimension^ 
would  not  be  sublime  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:  not  so 
poetical  certainly;  but  take  away  the  'pyramids,'  and 
what  is  the  '  desert?'  Ikke  aw«y  Stone-henge  from  8ali«> 
bury  Plain,  and  it  Is  nothing  more  than  Hounslow  Heath, 
or  any  other  unenclosed  down. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in  its  aspeet,"  he 
eonttnues^  "than  the  dty  of  Yenioe.  Does  this  depenA 
upon  the  sea  or  the  canal? 

The  dirt  and  sea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose. 
Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the 
prison,  or  the  Bridge  qf  Sighs,  which  connects  them,  that 
render  it 'poetical?  There  would  be  nothing  to  make  the 
canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  thui  that  of  Paddington, 
were  it  not  for  its  artificial  adjuncts." 

But  why  should  Nature  and  Art  be  made  divisible 
by  these  oontroTersialists?  in  poetry  they  are  not  sos— 
Oirs  ^ffij  Uavh  yivsrai  rixfrit  irsp^  ovrs  irav  rix^ 
nil  ^ai¥  KtKTrinUii.  mthout  AH  Nature  can  never  be 
perfect,  and  without  Nature  JH  can  daim  no  being.  In 
a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  orerlooked-^Co  a 
poet  nothing  can  be  useless.] 

[t  Ah  I  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet«irGled  eyes— 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  fiames  with  gold? 
Windsor  libresL 

This  is  lika  Whitbread's  Fhaenia,  which  Sheridan  arvmd 
that  he  had  deaeribed  "  like  a  poulterer;  it  was  grean  and 
yellow,  and  red  and  Uue:  he  did  not  lei  na  off  for  a  slngla 
feather."— i^yrra's  TFMes,  toL  vi  pu  872. 

When  Pope  epOhttims  the  Kennefct,  the  Loddon,  the 
Mole,  and  the  Wey,  he  ia  Tery  happy;  and  he  is  equally 
io  whfsn  he  poetiMS  the  fish.] 
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liave  crossed  the  recollection  of  some  of  our 
brave  adventurers  in  the  polar  enterprise. 

Bo  ZemU»*s  roek%  ths  bnntMiu  work  of  ftost^ 
BlM  white  in  air,  and  gUtter  o'or  fho  ooMt; 
Fale  rana,  unftlt  at  distance,  roll  awaj, 
And  on  the  impaaalTe  ioe  the  Ughtninga  ptey; 
Sternal  anowa  the  growing  mua  mpplj, 
nil  the  bright  monntalna  prop  th'  it^ombeiit  ikj; 
▲a  Atlas  flz'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears^ 
The  gathered  winter  of  » thousand  yean. 

I  am  well  aware  that  neither  these  nor  si- 
milar instances  will  come  up  to  Mr.  Bowles's 
idea  of  that  talent  for  the  picturesque  which 
he  deems  essential  to  poetry.*  "  The  true 
poet/'  says  that  writer,  **  should  have  an  eye 
attentive  to  and  familiar  with  every  change 
of  season,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade 
of  nature,  every  rock,  every  tree,  and  every 
leaf  in  her  secret  places.  He  who  has  not 
an  eye  to  observe  these,  and  who  cannot 
with  a  glance  distinguish  every  hue  in  her 
variety,  must  be  so  far  deficient  in  one  of 
tiie  essential  qualities  of  a  poet.''  Every 
rock,  every  leaf,  every  diversity  of  hue  in 


[•  It  is  remarkable  fiist,  excepting  the  Noetomal 
Severie  of  Lady  Winehelsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  In  the 
Windsor  Forest  of  Pope^  the  poetry  of  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons  does 
not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature ;  and 
icaroely  presents  a  fkmiliar  one,  flrom  whioh  it  can  be 
loftrred  that  the  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  ol^Jeet,  mnoh  leas  that  his  fiaellngs  had  nrged 
him  to  work  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  gennlne  imaglna- 
tion.  To  what  a  low  state  knowledge  of  the  most  obTlons 
and  fanportant  phenomena  had  snnk,  is  erident  flrom  the 
■tyle  In  which  Dryden  has  executed  a  deaorlption  of  night 
in  one  oi  his  tragedies,  and  Pope  his  translation  of  the 
eelebrated  moonlight  scene  in  the  nilad.  A  blind  man,  in 
the  habit  of  attending  aocnrately  to  descriptions  casually 
dropped  flrom  the  lips  of  thoee  around  him,  might  easily 
depict  these  appearances  with  more  truth.  Dryden's  lines 
are  yague,  bombastic,  and  senseless ;  those  of  Pope,  though 
he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout,  flijse  and 
eontradictory.  The  yerses  of  J>ryden,  once  highly  cele- 
brated, are  forgotten;  those  of  Pope  stUI  retain  '<  their 
hold  upon  public  estimation,"— nay,  there  is  not  a  passage 
of  deaoriptiye  poetry,  whioh  at  this  day  finds  so  many 
and  sneh  ardent  admirers.— Woboswoetb,  Agsp.  to  1h» 

Hore  is  the  passage  in  Diyden  Ifir.  Wordsworth  alladai 

tp:- 
All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head; 
The  little  Urds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeal 
Aad  deeping  flowers  beneath  the  nightdaw  sweat: 
■ren  lust  and  enyy  sleep;  yet  lore  denies 
Baft  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyesi 

The  JMitm  Wny^enr* 
And  here  the  moonlight  scene  In  Homer,  as  randairsd 

by  Pope  and  hj  Oowper^- 
As  when  the  moon,  reflalgent  lamp  of  nigfati 
O'er  hearen's  dear  asnre  spreads  lier  saered  Ughl^ 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene^ 
And  not  a  dond  o^arcasti  the  sotema  iosae; 


nature's  variety  I  Assuredly  this  botanizing 
perspicacity  might  be  essential  to  a  Dutch 
flower-painter;  but  Sophocles  displays  no 
such  skill,  and  yet  he  is  a  genuine,  a  great 
and  affecting  poet  Even  in  describing  the 
desert  island  of  Philoctetes,  there  is  no  nu- 
nute  observation  of  nature's  hues  in  secret 
places.  Throughout  the  Greek  tragedians 
there  is  nothing  to  show  them  more  at- 
tentive observers  of  inanimate  objects  than 
other  men.f  Pope's  discrimination  lay  in 
the  lights  and  shades  of  human  manners, 
which  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  those 
of  rocks  and  leaves.  In  moral  eloquence  he 
is  for  ever  denws  et  vnstam  nbi.  The  mind 
of  a  poet  employed  in  concentrating^  such 
lines  as  these  descriptive  of  creative  power, 
which 

''Builds  111b  on  death,  on  diange  duration  ftunds, 
And  bids  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds,** 

might  well  be  excused  for  not  descending  to 
the  minutely  picturesque.  The  vindictive 
personality  of  his  satire  is  a  fault  of  the 


Around  her  throne  the  yiyid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  yerdure  died 
And  tip  with  silyer  eyery  mountain's  head; 
Then  shine  the  yales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  ftom  all  the  skies: 
The  conscious  swains,  njoleing  in  the  sights 
Eye  the  blue  vaul^  and  bless  the  usefiU  light 

POPI. 

As  when  around  the  dear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  ftill  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 
The  groyes,  the  mountain*tops,  the  headland  heiglitt 
Stand  all  apparent^  not  a  yapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  gutters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  Is  cheered. 

Cowm. 

The  scraps  of  external  natoie  inLee^  Otway,  and  Garth 
are  no  whit  better  than  Dryden's.  Swift  gaye  some  true 
touches  of  artificial  nature  in  his  C%  Shower,  and  Mam- 
ing  in  Tbion,  but  it  was  left  to  Thomson  and  Dyer  to 
veeall  na  to  country  llib. 

Mr.  Southey  has  given  no  bad  eomment  on  the  passage 
from  Pope  we  have  quoted  aboya :— **  Here,"  says  Southey, 
<<  are  the  planets  rolling  round  the  moon ;  here  is  the  pole 
gilt  and  growing  with  stars;  here  are  trees  made  yeUow, 
and  monntidna  ttpt  with  silyer  by  the  moonligjht;  and 
here  is  the  whole  sky  In  a  flood  of  glory ;  appearancat 
not  to  be  flraxid  either  in  Homer  or  in  nature;  finally, 
iheae  gUt  and  glowing  skies,  at  the  very  time  wlien  thoy 
are  thus  pouring  ibrth  a  fiood  of  glory,  axe  represented 
as  a  blue  yaultl  The  astronomy  In  these  linea  would 
not  appear  more  extraordinary  to  Dr.  Herachell  than  the 
imagery  to  eyery  person  who  has  obaeryed  a  moonlight 
."  — Quar.  Mn.  yoL  zii.  p.  87.] 


[f  With  Shakspeare  it  Is  otherwise:  his  Inanimate  ■»• 
tnre  is  unsurpassed  fiv  trnthftihiess  and  distinct  poetioal 
^rsonatkm.  Deserlptton  in  Shakspeare  is  a  shadow  w> 
oeiyed  by  the  ear,  and  perestred  \ij  the  eye.] 
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man,  and  not  of  the  poet.  But  his  wit  is 
not  all  his  charm.  He  glows  with  passion 
in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  and  displays  a  lofty 
feeling,  much  above  that  of  the  satirist  and 
the  man  of  the  world,  in  his  Prologue  to 
Cato,  and  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Oxford.*  I 
know  not  how  to  designate  the  possessor  of 

[•  Mr.  Campbell  might  haye  added  his  noble  oondiulon 
to  ne  Dundad,  which  is  written  in  the  highest  rein  of 
poetry,  and  exhibits  a  genins  that  wanted  direction,  oppor- 
tunity, or  inclination,  rather  than  colUyatton  or  increase 
of  strength.} 

[t  Mr.  Bowles's  position  is  this,  that  Pope  saw  rural  or 
field  nature  through  what  Dryden  expressively  calls  Ou 
^ectada  qf  boofes:  that  he  did  not  see  it  for  himself  as 
Homer,  Tirgi],  Chancer,  Sbakspeare,  and  MUton  saw  ity~ 
as  it  was  seen  by  Thomson  and  Cowper— that  his  ooun^ 
nature  is  by  reflection,  cold,  unwarmiD&  and  dead'coloured 
—that  he  did  not  make  what  Addison  calls  additiont  to 
nature,  as  oTory  great  poet  has  done— that  Dr.  Blaeklock's 
deseriptiTe  nature  is  as  good,  who  was  blind  from  his 
birth— that^Zocfes  <A<i<  ^ra«e  tts  toKfer  ^reefi  in  Pope  pnue 
audibly  in  true  descripttye  writers— «nd  that  his  Para- 
dise had  been  a  suooession  of  alleys,  platforms,  and  quln- 
eonzes-^  Hag^y  or  a  Stowe,  not  an  Eden,  as  Milton 
has  mode  it.  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  its  importance 
has  been  orerrated.  Pope  is  stiU  a  greater  poet,  though 
he  did  not  dweU  long  in  the  maaes  of  fumsj,  but  stooped, 
•8  he  expresses  it,  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song^that 
he  made  sonse^  or  wit,  or  hitellectuaUly  hold  the  place 
of  mere  description,  and  gare  ns  peopled  pictures  rather 
than  landscapes  with  people.  True  it  is  too  that  imagina. 
tkm  (a  nobler  kind  of  fknoy)  is  the  first  great  quality  of 
a  poet— that  when  it  is  found  united  to  all  the  lesser 
quaUtles  required,  it  forms  what  Cowley  calls  jN>e^  and 
tanctOjf.  Mr.  Campbell  has  properly  extended  the  ofllces 
of  poetoy,  and  written  a  defence  of  Pope,  which  wUl  exist 
as  long  as  Xloisa's  Letter,  or  any  poem  of  its  great  writer. 
Gray,  whose  scattered  touches  of  external  nature  aro 
exquisitely  true^  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  descrip- 
tion, the  most  graoeftil  ornament  of  poetry  as  he  calls  it^ 
should  never  form  the  bulk  or  sulg'ect  of  a  poem :  Pope, 
who  was  not  very  happy  in  his  strokes  from  landscape 
nature— that  where  It  forms  the  body  of  a  poem,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  a  ftast  made  up  of  sauces;  while  Swift,  who 
knew  nothing  of  trees  anA  streams,  and  lawns  and  meads, 
ol)|eoted  to  Thomson's  phUosophioal  poem  that  it  was 
all  description  and  nothing  was  doing,  whereas  Milton 
engaged  men  in  actions  of  the  highest  importance. 

To  try  poetry  by  the  sister  art,— in  painting  we  see  that 
%  mere  landscape  is  of  less  value  than  a  landscape  with 


such  gifts  but  by  the  name  of  a  genuine 
poetf— 


-  qualem  viz  repperit  unum 


Mllllbus  in  mnltis  hominnm  oonsultus  Apolla 

AuSORIlIBi 

Of  the  poets  in  succession  to  Pope  I  have 
spoken  in  their  respective  biographies. 

figuws  and  a  story,  that  Is,  where  th  e  art  of  both,  in  ro- 
presenting  nature,  is  tile  same.  An  historical  landscape, 
like  the  suttJect  of  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  where  high  acts  are  perfonned  in  aUiance  with  In^ 
•nimate  natun^  seems  to  meet  tile  ideas  of  Pope^  of  Swifl, 
and  of  Gray.  "Selection,"  says  Fuseli,  iUsely,  « is  the  iik- 
ventton  of  a  landscape-painter." 

T6  diversify  and  animate  his  poenu^  Thomson  had  !•• 
course  to  episodes  of  human  faiteiest  The  first  JSh^wndt 
was  devoid  of  story,  it  was  aU  description;  as  Faleonsr 
toft  it,  there  was  an  action  to  heighten  and  relieve  the 
nature,  that  made  description  the  secondary  olject  of  tba 


Had  not  the  notes  to  this  Essay  already  run  to  adis- 
proportionate  length,  we  had  been  tempted  to  extract 
what  Crabbe  says  in  defence  of  Pope,  and  that  portion 
of  poetry  he  hhnself  excelled  In;  to  have  quoted  Lord 
Byron's  exaggerated  praises^  and  Mr.  Bouthey's  depxv- 
datory  notice  of  the  same  writer.  We  must  find  room, 
however,  for  Mr.  Bowles's  short  character  from  his  tUntd 
'Appeal,  observing  generally  on  thissuldeot,  that  in  towei^ 
Ing  the  rank  of  tiie  poetry  that  Ptope  sustains,  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  Horace's  exclusion  of  hhnself 
from  the  name  of  apoet  on  the  score  of  his  EpIsUes  and 
Satires,  which  was  a  becoming  modesty  too  literally  ua. 
derstood.  When  a  man  lowers  hhnself  there  axe  always 
some  ready  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation. 

«  Asapoet,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  "Isoughtnottodg»r«6rfe, 
but  diKTiminate,  and  assign  to  Um  his  proper  rank  and 
station  in  his  art  among  English  poets ;  below  Shakspeara, 
Spenser,  and  MUton,  in  ttie  highest  order  of  imagination 
or  impassioned  poetry;  but  above  Dryden, Lucretius, and 
Horace,  in  moral  and  satirical.  Infiirior  to  Dryden  in 
lyric  sublimity ;  equal  to  him  hi  pahiting  characters  fhun 
real  life,  (such  as  are  so  powerftOly  delineated  in  Absalom 
and  Achitophel;)  but  superior  to  him  In  posnon— for 
what  ever  equaUed,  or  ever  wiU  approach,  in  its  Und, 
the  Episfle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelardf  Inconsequenoeof  Oa 
exquisite  pathos  of  this  eplstie^  I  have  assigned  Ptae  a 
poetical  rank  fiir  above  Ovid.  I  have  placed  hhn  above 
Horace  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  finish  of  his  satixea 
and  moral  poems;  but  hi  descriptive  poetry,  such  as 
Windsor  Forest^  beneath  Cowper  or  Thomson."— Jftwl 
-*l>pea^l826,p.M.] 
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CHAUCER. 


(Bon,  UK    Diad,O8l»b«'IS|l40a] 


GiOf  FKST  Ghaucbk,  ftccoiding  to  his  own  ao- 
oount,  was  bom  in  London,  and  the  jear  1328 
w  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of  hia  birth. 
The  name  ia  Norman,  and»  according  to  Francis 
Thynne,  the  antiquarji  is  one  of  those,  on  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  which  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror.*  It  is  uncertain  at  which  of  the 
unlTersities  he  studied.  Warton  and  others,  who 
allege  that  it  was  at  Oxford,  adduce  no  proof  of 
their  assertion ;  and  the  signature  of  Philogenet 
of  Cambridge,  which  the  poet  himself  assumes  in 
one -of  his  early  pieces,  as  it  was  fictitious  in  the 
name, might  be  equally  so  in  the  place;  although 
it  leaves  it  rather  to  be  conjectured  that  the  latter 
uniTeraity  had  the  honour  of  his  education. 

The  precise  time  at  which  he  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  munificent  patrons,  Edward  III. 
and  John  of  Graunt,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
if  his  poem,  entitled  The  Dreme,  be  rightly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of 
the  latter  prince  with  Blanche,  heiress  of  Lan- 
caster, he  must  have  enjoyed  the  court  patronage 
in  his  thirty-first  year.  The  same  poem  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  poet's  own  attachment  to  a  lady 
at  court,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  Philippa,  queen  of  Bdward  III., 
and  a  younger  sister  of  Catherine  Swinford^f 
who  was  first  the  mistress,  and  ultimately  the 
wife  of  John  of  Chiunt 

By  this  connection  Chaucer  acquired  the  pow- 
erfi]^  support  of  the  Lancastrian  family;  and 
during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs. 

*  Tide  Thyniks'i  sninadvenfcms  on  Spaghlffl  edition  of 
Ghanoer,  in  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Todd's  lUiuferatlonfl  of  Qower 
and  Chancer,  p.  18.  Thynne  eallB  in  question  Specht's 
supposition  of  Ghanoer  being  the  son  of  a  vintner,  which 
Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  life  of  Chancer,  has  adopted.  Bespeefe- 
ing  the  amu  of  the  poei^  Thjnne  (who  was  a  herald)  ikrther 
remarks  to  Spesht,  "you  set  down  that  some  heralds  are 
of  opixdon  that  he  did  not  descend  flrom  any  gnat  house, 
whiebe  they  gather  bT  his  armes:  it  is  a  slender  coi^eo* 
tore ;  for  as  honourable  howses  and  of  as  great  antiquytye 
have  home  as  mean  armes  as  Cliaueer,  and  yet  Chaucer's 
annes  are  not  so  mean  eyther  fiir  oolonr,  ehaidge,  or  pai^ 
tieion,  as  some  will  make  them."  If  indeed  the  tsxit  of 
Ghaooar'B  resldenee  in  the  Temple  could  be  prored,  in- 
stead of  resting  on  mere  rumour,  it  would  be  t(4ei«ble 
evidence  of  his  high  birth  and  fortune;  for  only  yooag 
men  ot  that  description  were  anciently  admitted  to  the 
iniis  of  court.  But  unfortunately  for  the  daims  of  the 
Inner  Temple  to  the  honour  of  Chaucer's  residence^  Mr. 
Thynne  declares  "it  most  oertaine  to  be  gathered  by  ^r- 
munstenees  of  recordes,  that  the  lawyers  were  not  of  Uie 
Temnle  till  the  latter  parte  of  the  reygne  of  Bdw.  m,  at 
wUui  tyme  Chaucer  was  a  nave  manne^  holden  in  groate 
eredyt,  and  employed  in  embassye.'' 

f  Catharine  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Swfaiford,  and 
daughter  of  Payne  de  Rouet,  king  at  arms  to  the  proTinoe 
of  Quienneb  It  appears  from  other  eridenoe^  howerer,  that 
Obanoer's  wife's  name  was  Philippa  PykanL  Mr.  I^rwhitt 
explains  the  eireumstanee  of  the  sisters  having  (Ulferent 
nunM,  by  supposing  that  the  fother  and  his  eMeet  daugh- 
ter Oatherine  might  bear  the  name  of  De  Bouet^  from 
sons  estate  in  their  possession;  while  the  fomlly  name 
0 


Tradition  has  assigned  to  him  a  lodge,  near  the 
royal  abode  of  Woodstock,  by  the  park  gate, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  some  of 
his  early  works ;  and  there  are  passages  in  thes^ 
which  strikingly  coincide  with  the  scenery  of  his 
supposed  habitation.  There  is  also  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  he  accompanied  his  warlike  monarch 
to  France  in  the  year  1369 ;  and  from  the  record 
of  his  OTidence  in  a  military  court,  which  has  been 
lately  discoTcred,  we  find  that  he  gave  testimony 
to  a  &ct  which  he  witnessed  in  that  kingdom  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soldier.:^  But  the  expedition  of  that 
year,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Br^tigne,  gave/ 
little  opportunity  of  seeing  military  service ;  ani! 
he  certainly  never  resumed  the  profession  of  anna.. 
In  the  year  1367  he  received  from  Edward  HL. 
a  pension  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  a  sum, 
which  in  those  times  might  probably  be  eq^va-> 
lent  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at  tba  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  patent  for  this  annuitgf;  h&  is; 
styled  by  the  king  valettut  noster,  Thu  name 
vcUeitut  was  given  to  young  men  of  thu  lug^est 
quality  before  they  were  knighted,  though  not  a» 
a  badge  of  service.  Chaucer,  however«.at  tha  date 
of  this  pension,  was  not  a  young  mas,. bein|^  then 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  did  not  acquire  the 
title  of  icutifer,  or  esquire,  till  fixa*  yeara  after^ 
when  he  was  appointed  joint  eamtf  to  Gienoa 
with  8ir  James  Pronan  and  Sir  John  de-.  Man. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  after  finiaKing  the 
business  of  this  mission  he  paid  a  ravexential 
visit  to  Petrarch,  who  was  that  year  at  Padua.§ 

Skard  was  retained  by  the  younger  dau^ter  Philippa, 
ko  was  Chaucer's  wifo. 

X  Chaucer  was  made  prisoner  at  the  slsfe  ef  Betters^  in 
France^  In  1369,  as  appears  from  his  deposition  in  the  Ik- 
mous  controversy  between  Lord  Scfope  and  Sir  Beteit  Groe> 
Tenor  upon  the  right  to  bear  the  shiekl  *aaaie  a  bend  09,* 
whidi  had  been  assumed  by  Oreerenor,  and  which  after  a 
long  suit  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue.  The  roll  of  the 
depositions  is  in  the  Tower,  and  was  printed  in  1832,  by 
Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.  foUo.)  See  also,  Qmoftai^ 
SetfteWf  No.  ezi.— C. 

f  Mr.  Tyrwhltt  is  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  doubt  of 
this  poetical  meetii^;  and  De  Bade,  wfao^  in  his  Bifimoiree 
pour  la  Tie  de  Petxarque^  oonceived  be  should  be  able  to 
MOTC  that  it  took  place,  did  not  live  to  fidfll  his  promise. 
The  drenmstance  which,  taken  collaterally  with  the  fact 
of  Chaucer's  appointment  to  go  to  Italy,  has  been  eonsl* 
dered  as  givinff  the  strongest  probability  to  the  Snglish 
poet* s  haWng  visited  Petnfcb,  is  that  Chancer  makes  one 
of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  declare^  that  he 
learned  Ms  stoiy  from  the  worthy  clerk  of  Padua.  The 
story  is  that  of  Patient  Orisllde :  which,  in  Ihet,  originally 
belonged  to  Boocaodo,  and  was  only  translated  into  Latin 
by  Petrarch.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
remarks,  wl^  Chaucer  should  have  proclaimed  his  obU* 
sation  to  Petraieh,  while  he  really  owed  it  to  Boccaodo. 
According  to  Mr.  Godwin,  it  was  to  have  an  occasion  of 
boasting  of  his  Cdendship  with  the  Italian  laureat    But 


why  does  he  not  boast  <^  it  in  his  own  person  7  He  x 
the  derk  of  Oxford  dedare  that  he  had  his  story  from  the 
derk  of  Padua ;  but  he  does  not  sa/  that  he  had  it  him- 
self from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Qodwui,  however,  bsUeTsa 
t3  65 
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The  &ct;  however,  of  an  interview,  so  pleasing 
to  the  imagination,  rests  upon  no  certain  evi- 
dence ;  nor  are  there  even  satis&ctoiy  proo&  that 
he  ever  went  on  his  Italian  embassy. 

His  genius  and  connections  seem  to  have  kept 
him  in  prosperity  during  the  whole  of  Edward 
m/s  reign,  and  during  the  period  of  John  of 
Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  one.    From 
Bdwaid  he  had  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  a 
day,  in  1374,  and  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
small  customs  of  wool  and  of  the  small  customs 
of  wine  in  the  port  of  London.    In  the  next  year 
the  king  granted  him  the  wardship  of  Sir  Simon 
Staplegate's  heir,  for  which  he  received  JC104. 
The  following  year  he  received  some   forfeited 
Wool,  to  the  value  of  JC71, 4<.  6d, — sunte  probably 
equal  in  effective  value  to  twenty  times  their 
modem  denomination.    In  the  last  year  of  Ed- 
ward he  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  France 
with  Sir  Guichaird  Dangle  and  Sir  Richard  Stan, 
or  Sturrey,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Richard 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of  the  French 
king.    His  drcumstances  during  this  middle  part 
of  his  life  must  have  been  honourable  and  opu- 
lent ;  and  they  enabled  him,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Testament  of  Love,  to  maintain  a  plentiful  hos- 
pitality ;  but  the  picture  of  his  fortunes  was  sadly 
reversed  by  the  decline  of  John  of  Gaunt's  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Richard  H.,  but  more  im- 
mediately by  the  poet's  connection  with  an  ob- 
noxious political  party  in  the  dty.    This  faction, 
whoee  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  court  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  rebellion,  was  headed 
by  John  of  Northampton,  or  Comberton,  who  in 
religious  tenets  was  connected  with  the  followers 
•of  Wickliffe,  and  in  political  interests  with  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster;  a  connection  whidi  accounts 
for  Chaucer  having  been  implicated  in  the  busi- 
ness. His  pension,  it  is  true,  was  renewed  under 
Richard ;  and  an  additional  allowance  of  twenty 
marks  per  annum  was  made  to  him  in  lieu  of  hu 
daily  pitcher  of  wine.    He  was  also  continued 
in  his  oflice  of  comptroller,  and  allowed  to  exe- 
cute it  by.  deputy,  at  a  time  when  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  must  have  been  in  exile. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was 'compelled  to 
-fly  from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  political 
•connections ;  and  retired  first  to  Hainault,  then 
to  France,  and  finally  to  Zealand.    He  returned 
to  England,  but  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison.    The  ooinddenoe  of  the  time  of  his  se- 
verest usage  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's power,  has  led  to  a  &ir  supposition  that  that 
usurper  was  personally  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
poet  than  King  Riduord  himself  whoee  disposi- 
tion towards  lum  might  have  been  softened  by 
the  good  ofl&oes  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  princess 
never  mentioned  by  Chaucer  but  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  panegyric 

that  be  shadows  Ibrth  himself  under  the  eharaeter  of  the 
lean  scholar.  This  1b  sarelv  improbable ;  when  the  poet 
in  another  pisoe  deecribes  himself  sa  ronnd  and  joUTt 
whiie  the  poor  Oxford  aohdar  is  lank  and  meagre,  it 
Ohanoer  rriJly  was  oorpnlent,  it  was  indeed  ghrlng  bat  a 
Shadow  of  himself  to  point  this  flgove  as  very  lean:  hat 


While  he  was  abroad,  his  drcumstances  had 
been  impoverished  by  his  liberality  to  some  of  his 
fellow  fugitives ;  and  his  effects  at  home  had  been 
cruelly  embezzled  by  those  intrusted  with  their 
management,  who  endeavoured,  as  he  teUs  us,  to 
make  him  perish  for  absolute  want 

In  1388,  while  yet  a  prisoner,  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  two  pensions,  which  were  all  the 
resources  now  left  to  him  by  his  persecutors.  As 
the  price  of  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  confeauon  respecting  the  late 
conspiracy*  It  is  not  known  what  he  revealed ;  oer>- 
tainly  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
since  that  prince  continued  to  be  his  friend. 

To  his  acknowledged  partisans,  who  had  be* 
trayed  and  tried  to  starve  him  during  his  banudi- 
ment,  he  owed  no  fidelity.  It  is  true,  that  ex- 
torted evidence  is  one  of  the  last  ransoms  which 
a  noble  mind  would  wish  to  pay  fi)r  liber^ ;  bat 
before  we  blame  Chaucer  for  making  any  con* 
fession,  we  should  consider  how  fiiir  and  easy  the 
lessons  of  uncapitulating  fortitude  may  appear  on 
the  outside  of  a  prison,  and  yet  how  hard  it  may 
be  to  read  them  by  the  light  of  a  dungeon.  As 
fiir  as  dates  can  be  guessed  at,  in  so  obscure  a 
transaction,  his  liberation  took  place  after  Richard 
had  shaken  off  the  domineering  party  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  beg^u  to  act  for  himselfl  Chao- 
cer's  political  errors — and  he  considered  his  share 
in  the  late  conspiracy  as  errors  of  judgment,  though 
not  of  intentionr-had  been  committed  while 
Richard  was  a  minor,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  might  seem  less  humiliating  when  made ' 
to  the  monarch  himself,  than  to  an  usurping  fa^ 
tion  ruling  in  his  name.  He  was  charged  too, 
by  his  loyalty,  to  make  certain  disdosures  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  his 
duty  as  a  subject,  independent  of  personal  con- 
siderations, might  well  be  put  in  competition 
with  ties  to  assodates  already  Inoken  by  their 
treachery.* 

While  in  prison,  he  began  a  prose  work  en- 
titled The  Testament  of  Love,  in  order  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  confinement,  which  made  every 
hour,  he  says,  appear  to  him  a  hundred  winters ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  published  it  to  allay  the 
obloquy  attendant  on  hu  misfortunes,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  his  past  conduct  It  is  an  allegory, 
in  imitation  of  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  an  universal  £ivourite  in  the  early  literap 
ture  of  Europe.  Never  was  an  obscure  affair 
conveyed  in  a  more  obscure  apology;  yet  amidst 
the  gloom  of  allegory  and  lamentation,  the  vanity 
of  the  poet  suffidently  breaks  out  It  is  the 
goddess  of  Love  who  visits  him  in  his  confine- 
ment, and  accosts  him  as  her  own  immortal  bard. 
He  descants  to  her  on  his  Own  misfortunes,  on 
the  politics  of  London,  and  on  his  devotion  to  the 
Lady  Marguerite,  or  pearl,  whom  he  found  in  a 

why  ahoold  he  give  himsslf  a  doable  exlstsDee,  and  d^ 
scribe  both  the  Jolly  sabstanee  and  the  meagre  shadow  t 

•  **Vat  my  trothe  and  my  eonsdence,"  he  says  in  his 
Ttetament  of  Love,  <*  bene  witneaae  to  me  bo«he,  that  this 
knowing  sothe  have  I  saSde  for  troathe  of  my 
by  whieh  I  was  eharged  on  my  kinges  behalfo.' 
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miutel  ihell,  and  who  tarns  out  at  last  to  mean 
the  spiritaal  comfort  of  the  Church.* 

In  1389  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  retnmed  from 
Spain,  and  he  had  once  more  a  steady  protector. 
In  that  year  he  was  appomted  derk  of  die  works 
at  Westminster,  and  in  the  following  year  derk 
of  those  at  Windsor,  with  a  salary  o£  £36 
per  annum.  His  resignation  of  those  offices, 
which  it  does  not  appear  he  held  for  more  than 
twenty  months,  brings  us  to  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  retired  to  the  countiy,  most 
probably  to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his 
immortal  Canterbury  Tales,  amidst  the  scenes 
which  had  inspired  his  youthful  genius. 

In  1394  a  pension  of  £20  a  year  was  granted 
to  him,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Richard's  reign  he 
had  a  grant  of  a  yearly  tun  of  wine ;  we  may 
suppose  in  lieu  of  the  daily  pitcher,  which  had' 
been  stopped  during  his  misfortunes. 

Tradition  assigns  to  our  poet  a  residence  in  his 
old  age  at  Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire;  to  which  he  must  have  moved  in 
1397,  if  he  ever  possessed  that  mansion:  but  Mr. 
Grose,  who  affirms  that  he  purchased  Donning^n 
Castle  in  that  year,  has  neglected  to  show  the 
documents  of  sudi  a  purchase.  One  of  the  most 
carious  particulars  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
the  patent  of  protection  granted  to  Chaucer  in 
the  year  1398,  which  his  former  inaccurate  bio- 
graphers had  placed  in  the  second  year  of  Richard, 
till  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  corrected  the  mistaken  date. 
The  deed  has  been  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  poet's  creditors ;  as  it  purports,  however, 
to  protect  him  contra  ^anulot  tuos,  the  expression 
has  led  Mr.  Godwin  to  question  its  having  any 
relation  to  his  debtors  and  creditors,  h  is  true 
that  rivals  or  competitors  are  not  the  most  obvious 
designation  for  the  creditors  of  a  great  poet ;  but 
still,  as  the  law  delights  in  fictions,  and  as  the 
writ  for  securing  a  debtor  exhibits  at  this  day 
such  figurative  personages  as  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  the  form  of  protection  might  in 
those  times  have  been  equally  metaphorical ;  nor, 
as  a  legal  metonymy,  are  the  terms  rival  and 
competitor  by  any  means  inexpressive  of  that 
interesting  relation  whidi  subsists  between  the 
dun  and  the  fugitive ;  a  relation  which  in  all  ages 
has  exdted  the  wannest  emulation,  and  the 
promptest  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  Within 
a  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  this  protection, 
Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  by  tiie  titie  of  Heniy  lY. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  memory  of  that  prince, 


*  Bfr.Todd  has  gtven,  In  his  IHnstzations,  soms  posms 
supposed  to  be  written  b7  Ghaufier  daring  his  trnprlson- 
ment;  in  which,  in  tha  nme  allogorlcal  manner,  under 


the  prmlaes  of  Spring  he  appears  to  imidore  the 
anoe  of  Vere^  Ssrl  oTOzibra,  ttue  prlndpal  fiivouzite  of 
Ridiard  n. 

t  Dryden  has  aoeosed  Ghaueer  of  introducing  OalU- 
eirais  into  the  Bni^ish  language;  not  aware  that  Vrenoh 
was  the  language  of  the  Court  of  Sngland  not  long  before 
Chaooer'i  ^ne,  and  that,  ftr  from  introducing  Fz«nioh 
phrases  into  the  Bngliah  tongue,  the  andent  bard  was 
sueoessflilly  aotive  in  mtrodudng  the  Bngliah  as  a  ftshion- 
able  dialect,  instead  of  the  French,  whi^  had,  belbxe  his 
tims^  been  the  only  laagnage  of  poUte  Uteratore  in  Sng* 


that,  however  basely  he  abandoned  so  many  of 
his  fother's  friends,  he  did  not  suffer  the  poetical 
ornament  of  the  age  to  be  depressed  by  the  revo- 
lution. Chaucer's  annuity  and  pipe  of  wine 
were  continued  under  the  new  reign,  and  an 
additional  pension  of  forty  marks  a  year  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  the  poet  did  not  long  «n- 
joy  this  accession  to  his  fortune.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400, 
and  was  interred  in  tiie  south  cross  aisle  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  decease,  by  a  warm  admirer  of  his  genius, 
Nicholas  Brigham,  a  gentieman  of  Oxford.  It 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  a  recess  formed  by  four 
obtuse  foliated  arches,  and  is  a  plain  altar  with 
three  quatrefoils  and  the  same  number  of  shields. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  men- 
tions his  son  Lewis,  for  whom  it  was  composed 
in  1391,  and  who  was  at  that  time  ten  years  of 
age.  Whether  Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY .  was  another  and  elder  son  of  the 
poet,  as  many  of  his  biographers  have  supposed, 
is  a  point  which  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  successfully  vindicated  Chau- 
cer fit>m  the  diarge  brought  against  him  by  Ver- 
stegan  and  Skinner,  of  having  adulterated  English 
by  vast  importetions  of  French  words  and  phrases. 
If  Chaucer  had  indeed  naturalized  a  multitude  of 
French  words  by  his  authority,  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  bold  innovator,  yet  the  language 
would  have  still  been  indebted  to  him  for  en- 
riching it  But  such  revolutions  in  languages 
are  not  wrought  by  individuals;  and  the  style  of 
Chaucer  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  Grower,  Wickliffe,  and  Man- 
deville.  That  the  polite  English  of  that  period 
should  have  been  highly  impregnated  with  French 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  Eng- 
lish was  a  new  language  at  court,  where  French 
had  of  late  been  exclusively  used,  and  must  have 
still  been  habitua].t  English  must,  indeed,  have 
been  known  at  court  when  Chaucer  began  his 
poetical  career,  for  he  would  not  have  addressed 
his  patrons  in  a  language  entirely  plebeian ;  but 
that  it  had  not  been  long  esteemed  of  sufficient 
dignity  for  a  courtiy  muse  appears  from  Gower's 
continuing  to  write  French  verses,  till  the  ex- 
ample of  his  great  contemporary  taught  him  to 
polish  his  native  tongue4 

The  same  intelligent  writer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
while  he  vindicates  Chaucer  from  the  imputation 


t 


]and.->8iB  Waltb  Boor's  Jfiso.  Prot  Wbrkt,  vol.  L  p. 

X  Mr.  Tbdd,  hi  his  mnstratlons  of  Gower  and  Ohanoer, 
,  20,  obserrei,  that  authors,  both  historical  and  poetical, 
.A  the  oentuy  after  the  deoease  of  these  poets^  in  nsually 
coupling  their  namei^  place  Gower  befbre  Chaucer  merely 
as  a  tribute  to  his  seniority.  But  though  Gower  might 
be  an  older  man  than  Chaucer,  and  possibly  earlier  known 
as  a  writer,  yet  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  published 
i8ngH<ih  poetry  before  his  Confeasio  Amantis,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence,  Ghaooer  must  still  claim 
precedency  as  the  earlier  English  poet  The  Oonfesaio 
Amantls  was  published  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  BJchard 
n.'s  reign,  at  which  time  Chaucer  had  written  all  his 
poems  except  the  Oanterbary  Tsles. 
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•f  leaving  English  more  full  of  French  than  he 
found  it,  considers  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  degree  of  certain^,  the  exact  changes  which 
he  produced  upon  the  national  style,  as  we  have 
neither  a  regular  series  of  authors  preceding  him, 
nor  authentic  copies  of  their  works,  nor  assurance 
tha|  they  were  held  as  standards  by  theur  con- 
temporaries. In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Ellis 
ventures  to  consider  Chaucer  as  distinguished 
from  his  predecessors  by  his  fondness  for  an 
Italian  inflexion  of  words,  and  by  his  imitating 
the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  that  nation. 

He  has  a  double  claim  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  English  poetry,  from  having  been  the  first  to 
make  it-the  vehicle  of  spirited  representations  of 
life  and  native  manners,  and  from  having  been 
the  first  great  architect  of  our  versification,  in 
giving  our  language  the  ten  syllable,  or  heroic 
measure,  which  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
found  among  the  lines  of  more  ancient  versifiers, 
evidently  comes  in  only  by  accident.  This  mea- 
sure occurs  in  the  earliest  poem  that  is  attributed 
to  him,*  The  Court  of  Love,  a  title  borrowed 
fifom  the  fontastic  institutions  of  that  name,  where 
points  of  casuistry  in  the  tender  passion  were 
debated  and  decided  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  a  dream,  in  which  the  poet  fancies  himself 
taken  to  the  Temple  of  Love,  introduced  to  a 
mistress,  and  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the 
amatory  god.  As  the  eartiest  work  of  Chaucer, 
it  interestingly  exhibits  the  successful  effort  of 
his  youthful  hand  in  erecting  a  new  and  stately 
fiibric  of  English  numbers.  As  a  piece  of  iancy, 
it  is  grotesque  and  meagre ;  but  the  lines  often 
fiow  with  great  harmony. 

His  stoiy  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide  was  the  de- 
light of^ir  Philip  Sydney ;  and  perhaps,  excepting 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  was,  down  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  a  story  of  vast  length 
and  almost  desolate  simplicity,  and  abounds  in  all 
those  glorious  anacronisms  which  were  then,  and 
so  long  after,  permitted  to  romantic  poetzy :  such 
as  making  the  son  of  King  Priam  read  the  The- 
bais  of  Statins,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Troy  con- 
verse about  the  devil,  justs  and  tournaments, 
bishops,  parliaments,  and  scholastic  divinity. 

The  languor  of  the  stoiy  is,  however,  relieved 
by  many  touches  of  pathetic  beauty.  The  con- 
fession of  Cresseide  in  the  scene  of  felicity,  when 
the  poet  compares  her  to  the  «<new  abashed 
nightingale,  that  stinteth  first  ere  she  beginneth 
aing,^'  is  a  fine  passage,  deservedly  noticed  by 
Warton.  The  grief  of  Troilus  after  the  departure 
of  Cresseide  is  strongly  portrayed  in  Troilus's 
soliloquy  in  his  bed. 

Where  is  mine  owne  ladio,  lieC  and  dere  ? 
Where  la  h«r  whitA  brefit^wbere  is  it—where! 
Where  been  her  armda,  and  her  iyen  clere^ 
That  yesterday  this  timd  with  me  were  1 
Now  may  I  wepe  alone  with  many  a  teara, 
And  graspe  aboat  I  may ;  but  in  this  plaoe^ 
Bave  a  pilldwe,  I  find  nought  to  embrace. 


•  Written,  as  some  lines  in  the  piece  import,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen. 


The  sensations  of  Troilus,  on  coming  to  the 
house  of  his  faithless  Cresseide,  when,  instead  of 
finding  her  returned,  he  beholds  the  barred  doors 
and  shut  vdndows,  giving  tokens  of  her  absence, 
as  well  as  his  precipitate  departure  firom  the  dis- 
tracting scene,  are  equally  well  described. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  sliet^  was  evmy  window  of  the  plaoe» 
As  frost  him  thought  his  hertd  gan  to  oold, 
Jm  which,  with  changed  deedly  paid  fSMO, 
Wlthonten  worde,  he  Ibr  by  gan  to  paoe^ 
And,  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  flMtft  ride. 
That  no  man  his  continuance  espied. 
Then  said  he  thus :  0  paleis  desolate, 
0  house  of  houses,  whuom  best  yhight^ 
0  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
0  thou  lanteme  of  which  qneintf  Is  the  lights 
0  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night; 
Wei  oughtest  thou  to  fall  and  I  to  die, 
Benst  »he  is  wenl^  that  wont  was  us  to  gie.} 

The  two  best  of  Chaucer's  allegories,  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  and  the  House  of  fame, 
have  been  fortunately  perpetuated  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  the  former  by  Dryden,  the  latter  by  Pope. 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  fairy  fiuicy.  With  a  moral  that  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  apologize  for  a  dream,  and  yet  which  sits 
so  lightly  on  the  story  as  not  to  abridge  its  most 
visionary  parts,  there  is,  in  the  whole  scenery 
and  objects  of  the  poem,  an  air  of  wonder  and 
sweetness ;  an  easy  and  surprising  transition  that 
is  truly  magical.  Pope  had  not  so  enchanting  a 
subject  in  the  House  of  Fame;  yet,  vnth  defer- 
ence to  Warton,  that  critic  has  done  Pope  in- 
justice in  assimilating  his  imitations  of  Chaucer 
to  the  modem  ornaments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  impair  the  solemn  effect  of  the  ancient 
building.  The  many  absurd  and  fantastic  par- 
ticulars in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame  v?ill  not 
suffer  us  to  compare  it,  as  a  structure  in  poetry, 
with  so  noble  a  pile  as  Westminster  Abbey  in 
architecture.  Much  of  Chaucer's  fantastic  matter 
has  been  judiciously  omitted  by  Pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  has  clothed  the  best  ideas  of  the  old 
poem  in  spirited  numbers  and  expression.  Chau- 
cer supposes  himself  to  be  snatched  up  to  heaven 
by  a  large  eagle,  who  addresses  him  in  the  name 
of  St  James  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  poet's  fears  of  being  carried  up  to 
Jupiter,  like  another  Ganymede,  or  turned  into  a 
star  like  Orion,  tells  him,  that  Jove  wishes  him 
to  sing  of  other  subjects  than  love  and  « blind 
Cupido,"  and  has  therefore  ordered,  that  Dan 
Chaucer  should  be  brought  to  behold  the  House 
of  Fame.  In  Pope,  the  philosophy  of  fome  comes 
with  much  more  propriety  from  the  poet  himself, 
than  from  the  beak  of  a  talkative  eagle. 

It  was  not  until  his  green  old  age  that  Chancer 
put  forth,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  full  variety 
of  his  genius,  and  the  pathos  and  romance,  as 
well  as  the  playfulness  of  fiction.  In  the  serious 
part  of  those  tales  he  is,  in  general,  more  deeply 
indebted  to  preceding  materials  than  in  the  comic 
stories,  whidi  he  raised  upon  slight  hints  to  the 
air  and  spirit  of  originals.    The  design  of  the 

•  Shut    t  Bxtingnisfied.   |  Since.    2  To  make  joyous. 
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whole  work  is  after  Boccaccio's  Decamerone; 
but  exceedingly  improved.  The  Italian  novelist's 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  the 
dty  of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  and 
who  agree  to  pass  their  time  in  telling  stories, 
have  neither  interest  nor  variety  in  their  indivi- 
dual characters ;  the  time  assigned  to  their  con- 
gress is  arbitrary,  and  it  evidently  breaks  up 
because  the  author's  stores  are  exhausted.  Chau- 
cer's design,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  left 
unfinished,  has  definite  boundaries,  and  incidents 
to  keep  alive  our  curiosity,  independent  of  the 
tales  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
action  of  the  poem  is  an  event  too  simple  to  di- 
vert the  attention  altogether  firom  the  pilgrims' 
stories,  the  pilgrimage  itself  is  an  occasion  suffi- 
ciently important  to  draw  together  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  existing  society,  firom  the  knight  to 
the  artisan,  who,  agreeably  to  the  old  simple 
maiiiers,  assemble  in  the;  same  room  of  the  hoe- 
telerie.  The  enumeration  of  those  characters  in 
the  Prologue  forms  a  sce&e,  fiill,  without  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  object  of  ftteir  journey  gives  a 
fortuitous  air  to  the  grouping  of  individuals  who 
collectively  represent  the  age  and  state  of  society 
in  which  they  live.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  any 
age  or  state  of  society  be  more  &vourable  than 
another  to  the  uses  of  the  pqet,  that  in  which 
Chaucer  lived  must  have  beeli  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque;— an  age  in  which  iie  differences  of 
rank  and  profession  were  so'  strongly  distin- 
guished, and  in  which  the  broken  masses  of 
society  gave  out  their  deepest  shadows  and 
strongest  colouring  by  the  morning  Ught  of  civili- 
zation. An  unobtrusive  but  sufficient  contrast  is 
supported  between  the  characters,  as  between  the 
demure  prioress  and  the  genial  wife  of  Bath,  the 
rude  and  boisterous  miller  and  the  polished  knight, 
&C.  dec  Although  the  object  of  the  journey  is 
religious,  it  casts  no  gloom  over  the  meeting; 
and  we  know  that  our  Catholic  ancestors  are 


justly  represented  in  a  state  of  high  good-humour, 
on  the  road  to  such  solemnities. 

The  sociahty  of  the  pilgrims  is,  on  the  whole, 
agreeably  sustained;  but  in  a  journey  of  thirty 
persons,  it  would  not  have  been  adhering  to  pro- 
bability to  have  made  the  harmony  quite  unin- 
terrupted. Accordingly  the  bad-humour  which 
breaks  out  between  the  lean  friar  and  the  cherub- 
faced  sompnour,  while  it  accords  with  the  hosti- 
lity known  to  have  subsisted  between  those  two 
professions,  gives  a  diverting  zest  to  the  satirical 
stories  which  the  hypocrite  and  the  libertine  level 
at  each  other. 

Chaucer's  forte  is  description;  much  of  his 
moral  reflection  is  superfluous ;  none  of  his  cha- 
racteristic painting.  His  men  and  women  are 
not  mere  ladies  and  gentiemen,  like  those  who 
furnish  apologies  for  Boccaccio's  stories.  They 
rise  before  us  minutely  traced,  profusely  varied, 
and  strongly  discriminated.  Their  features  and 
casual  manners  seem  to  have  an  amusing  con* 
gruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He  notices 
minute  circumstances  as  if  by  chance ;  but  evexy 
touch  has  its  effect  to  our  conception  so  distinctiy, 
that  we  seem  to  live  and  travel  with  his  person- 
ages throughout  the  journey. 

What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy  in  those  tales, 
beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses,  through 
the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  anti- 
quary can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
seardies  f  Our  ancestors  are  restored  to  us,  not 
as  phantoms  fix>m  the  field  of  battie,  or  the  scaffold, 
but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social  existence. 
After  four  hundred  yean  have  closed  over  the 
mirthful  features  which  formed  the  living  originals 
of  the  poet's  descriptions,  his  pages  impress  the 
fancy  with  the  momentary  credence  that  they  are 
still  alive ;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  his  ruins,  and 
were  reacting  the  lost  scenes  of  existence. 


THE  PROLOGITB  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


Whaitn^  that  April  with  his  shour^  sote* 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote,' 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche«  licour, 
Of  whiehe  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  somie 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  hal^  cours  yronne,' 
And  smald  foules  maken  melodie, 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
80  priketh  hem'  nature  in  hir/  corages  ^ 
Than  longen  folk  to  goit'on  pilg^rimages, 
And  palmares  for  to  seken  Strang^  strondes, 
To  serve^  halwey8<  coutheJ  in  sondry  londes ; 
And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende,* 
The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke. 
That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke.' 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
Jik  Soathwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 


Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  dksvoute  oorige, 
At  ni^t  was  come  into  that  hostebie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle*" 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden*^  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  attd  beste. 

And  shortiy,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
80  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on,<> 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise, 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  fbrther  in  this  tale  pace, 
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Me  thinketb  it  accordant  to  reson, 

To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 

Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  seemed  me, 

And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre ; 

And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne : 

And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  KNIGHT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  Chevahie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre,'' 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,9 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord''  begonne* 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruoe, 
Li  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed'  and  in  Ruoe, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
Li  Gemade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne;  and  in  the  Grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  &ith  at  Tramissene 
In  list^B  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 
This  ilkd  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  alsd 
Bometimd  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  eyormore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris.^ 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
Li  alle  his  li^  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipdn,* 
AUe  besmotred^  with  his  habergeon,* 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viige, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yong^  Squier, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lockes  crully  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,'  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie," 
In  Flaundres,  in  Aitois,  and  in  Ficaidie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  Utel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded^  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  fill  of  fressh^  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting«  alle  the  day. 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Well  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  ftyie  ride. 
He  coud^  song^  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
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So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale' 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carP  before  his  fiider  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servintes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste/  to  ride  so ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  frd  thriftily. 
Well  coude  he  dresse  his  takelr  yemanly : 
His  arwest  drouped  not  with  fetheres  low. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  notched*  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude/  he  wel  alle  the  ns^^ 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  brao^r,^ 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler. 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere: 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudiik  was  of  grenl^ 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse. 

llier  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n*as  but  by  Seint  Eloy ; 
And  she  was  cleped'  Madame  Eglentine. 
J*ul  wel  she  sange  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  fill  fayre  and  fetisly,«> 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  saucd  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatt^  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest 
In  curtesie  was  sette  fill  moche  hire  lest** 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 
That  in  hire  cupps  was  no  ferthing  sene<' 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught 
Ful  semely  after  her  mete  she  raught^ 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  fill  plesint,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined?  hire  to  contrefeten''  chore 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne*  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitoils. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  y  erde<  smert,**  ' 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis;*  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  fill  smale,  nd  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  friyre  foreh^. 
It  was  almost  a  spannd  brode  I  trowe; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.^ 
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Ful  fetise*  was  hire  dock,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  oor^ll  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  giene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  fill  diene, 
On  whiche  was  first  y  written  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  ,Amar  vvnaX  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fityre  for  the  maistrie. 
An  outrider,  that  loved  yenerie  ;y 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Fol  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere, 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  dispell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  oelle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  old4  thinges  pace, 
And  Meld  after  the  newd  worlde  the  trace. 
He  yaTC'  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkSles,* 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  doistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  hfi  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good* 
What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himsdven  wood* 
Upon  a  book  in  doistre  alway  to  pore. 
Or  swinken^:  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure, 
As  Austin  bit  1^  how  shal  the  world  be  served  1 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure*  a  right: 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight: 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purf  iled/"  at  the  hond 
With  gris,'  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lend. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne. 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinne; 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  g^as. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fieit  and  in  good  point. 
His  ^en  stepe,*  and  rolling  in  his  hed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fomSis  of  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  giet  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fiiyre  prelit. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfirey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  beiy. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  fours  is  none  that  can< 
So  muche  of  daliance  and  foyre  langige. 
He  hadde  ymade  fill  many  a  maiiilge 
Of  yong^  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  poet. 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  firankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree, 

«  Nft  y  Hanting^— >  Osve.— «  Mr.  TwyrUtt  tnpposM^ 
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And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  himself,  more  than  a  caikt. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licendat 
Ful  swetdy  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man' to  give  pen^ce, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han'  a  good  pit^ce : 
For  unto  a  poure^  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signd  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive.' 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste"*  make  avdnt, 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  fireres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  forsed"  fill  of  knives. 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  foyre  wives. 
And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote.^ 
Of  yeddingesi'  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  whit^  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun, 
And  knew  wel  the  tavemes  in  every  toun. 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere. 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 
For  unto  swidie  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  focultd, 
To  havenf  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  av^ce, 
As  for  to  dden  with  no  swiche  pourdille,'* 
But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vit^e. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n*  as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  certain  fonn^  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 
For  though  a  widewe  haddd  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  in  principid) 
Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went 
His  pourchas'  was  wel  better  than  his  rent 
And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp, 
In  lovedayes,^  ther  could  he  mochd  hdp. 
For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  doisterere. 
With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere. 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  aemioope,v 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presao. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse. 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkded  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  don  the  sterres  in  a  firosty  night 
This  worthy  limitour  was  deped  HubM. 

A  Merchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaufidrish  bever  hat 
His  botes  dapsed  fiiyre  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  fid  solempnely. 
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Soantng  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winniog. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  fin-  any  thing*" 
Betwixen  Middelburgfa  and  Oreweil. 
Wei  coud  he  in  ewhange^  theldesv  eelle. 
Thie  worthy  man  iiil  wel  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiate  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
80  Btedefaatly  didde  he  his  governance, 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisanoe* 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withaUe, 
But  80th  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  calle. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfiirde  also, 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 
But  loked  holwe,"  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy,* 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever^  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadd^  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente,' 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente. 
And  besUy  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie.' 
Of  studie  toke  he  mostd  cure  and  hode. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  fill  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche. 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware/  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis/ 
.Ther  was  also,  iul  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  iul  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  oommissioun ; 
For  his  adenoe,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  rob^  had  he  many  on. 
80  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  poorchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect* 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n^as, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
I»  tetm^  hadde  he  cas'  and  dom^  aJle, 
That  firo  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  ialle. 
Theito  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche/  et  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee*  cote,' 
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Girt  with  a  seint*  of  silk,  with  bane^  1 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  lenger  tale. 

A  FrankSlein^  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe^  a  sop  ie  win.* 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicui^  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felidt^  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian''  he  was  in  his  oontr^e. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned*  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewed'  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke, 
After  the  sondiy  sesons  of  the  yere, 
80  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fiit  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe,« 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant*  in  his  halle  alwdy 
Btode  redy  covered  alle  the  linge  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace*"  and  a  gipciere*  all  of  silk. 
Hen  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwev  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour.' 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour.* 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,*  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser,« 
Were  alle  ydothed  in  o  hvere,' 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir*  gere  ypikid/  was. 
Hir  kniv^  were  ydiaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ftil  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  deU 
Wel  semed  edie  of  hism  a  iayre  burgeis,* 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis.* 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapehcb^  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynougfa  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  would  it  well  assent  : 
And  elles*  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  &yre  to  ben  ydeped  madime, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich'  ybore."* 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones,* 
To  boile  thelchikenes  and  the  marie  bones. 
And  poudre*  marchant,  tart  and  galingale.' 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
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He  o6n1d^  roflte,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,*  and  wel  bake  a  pie.       '* 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal''  hadde  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best 

A  Shipman  wan  ther,  woned'  fer  by  West: 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertdmouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rounde/  as  he  oouthe,  \ 

AU  in  a  goune  of  folding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las**  hadde  hee 
About  hia  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  brorni. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  haddd  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  well  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides, 
His  herberwe,*  his  mone,^  and  his  lodemanage,* 
Ther  was  none  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  %Lpe  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctonr  of  Phisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie : 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 
Wel  coude  he  fortunenv  the  ascendent' 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humot^r, 
He  was  a  veray  prafite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote,« 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sikd  man  his  bote.* 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragg^s,'  and  his  lettuaries,*' 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne ; 
Hir  friendship  na's  not  newd  to  beginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufils ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien, 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Gonstantin ; 
Bernard,  and  Gratisden,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  gret  nourishmg,  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  little  on  the  Bible. 
In  sane^in'  and  in  perse/  he  dad  was  alle 
Lined  with  tafiata,  and  with  sendalle.i' 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispenoe  :* 
He  kepte  that  he  wan'  in  the  pestilence. 
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For  golde  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therlbre  he  loved  gold  in  spedal. 

A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe./ 
Of  cloth  making  she  haddiig  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offiring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  £d,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefe  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden*  a  pound ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  stroite  yteyed,'  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire' live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirdie  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe.*" 
f  Add  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme, 
She  hadd^  passed  many  a  Strang^  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadd^  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Gralice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  coude«  moche  of  wandering  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she.  sothly  finr  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat^ 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel^  about  hire  hippos  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carped 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  old^  dance. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun. 
That  was  a  pour6  Persone*  of  a  toun : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  woldd  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved'  often  sithes.* 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven'  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  pour^  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  ofiring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  Utd  thing  have  suffisanoe. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite,** 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf.* 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  golde  mst^,  what  riiuld  iren  do  1 
For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  lewdd  man  to  rust : 


/Sky-colouxed,  or  bluish  gray.— «  Thin  sllkv— ASxpenss. 
— i  Gained,  got— #  Misfortune.— k  Weighed.— '  ned.— 
m  Now;  adv^-n  Knew.— e  A  riding  petticoat— J>  Talk^-« 
9  Parson.—''  ProTed.— '  Kmes. — t  Give.— «  The  nearest 
and  moiA  distant  of  the  parishioners.— •  Gave. 
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And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 
To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe : 
Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 
By  his  denenease  how  his  shepe  shuld  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
And  lette  his  shepe  accombied  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
To  seeken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fidrenesse, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse : 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibbenv*  sharply  for  the  nones, 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowhei*  non  is 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reTerence, 
Ne  maked  him  ^o  spicedv  conscience, 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother. 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong<  ful  many  a  fother.o 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  pees,^  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  loved  he  bestd  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  as  smerte,^ 
And  than  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve. 
For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithes  paled  he  fal  fayro  and  wel 
Bothe  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  cateL 
Li  a  tabflxd  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

There  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
A  sompnour,^'  and  a  pardoner*  also, 
A  manciple,/  and  myself  ther  Jie'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram^ 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikkd  gnarre,* 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  ronning'  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop/  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres. 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
His  nose-thirles^  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side« 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler,'  and  a  goliardeis,"* 


«0  Snabk  Teprove.— X  No  where^— y  Nloe,  In  an  aOiMted 
mnaer-*  bnng.— «  Load.—*  Pnaoe.—- «  PaiiLi— '  A  aomp- 
BOOT,  «n  officer  employed  to  sommon  deUnqpents  in  eoele* 
siMtical  court*,  noir  called  an  apparitor.  (fyrwkULy^  A 
pArdoner,  a  seller  of  pardons  or  indnlgenoesw— /  A  manci- 
ple, an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  furnishing  Tietoals  fiir 
an  Inn  of  ooart— #  The  priww— a  a  hard  knot  In  a  tree. 


And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stelen  come,  and  toUen  thriea. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb"  of  gold  parde,<> 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  bagg^pipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple'  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  achatours^  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate,*' 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayra  grace. 
That  swiche  a  lew^  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  1 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous. 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  makn  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles,*  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe : 
And  yet  this  manciple  sett^hir  aller  cappe.< 

The  Rev^  was  a  slendre  colerike  man. 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  there  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  garner  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  vnste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain. 
The  yelding<*  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lord^  shepe,  his  nete,«  and  his  deirie, 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  hu  pultrie. 
Were  holly  in  his  reves*  governing. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baHlif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  :■ 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  worming  was  fill  fiiyre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  ryche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  u  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  mistere.y 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  right  good  stot,' 
That  was  all  pomelee^  grey,  and  highte  Scot 
A  long  suroote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 


•  A  running.-^  Top^— »  Nostrils.— «  Prater.— «•  Bn*- 
fooov—n  0  He  was  as  honest  as  other  millers,  though 
he  had,  aoooidinc  to  the  proyerb,  like  every  miller,  a 
thumb  of  gold.— f  vide  note/  abow.-^  Purchasers^— '  Pui^ 
chase.— >  Free  ftoai  debt — t  Made  a  Ibol  of  them  all.— 
«  Tleldingw— •  Oows^-w  Stewards  Secret  oontriTanoes^— 
y  Trade,  oooopatlon^-'  Hone»  beast^-«  Dappled. 
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Of  Norfolk  was  thu  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  BaldeswelL 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindrest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  had  a  fire-red  cherubinnes^  fiice, 
For  sausefleme^  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe.' 
As  hote  he  was,  and  Ukerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scalled  brtfwes  Make,  and  piUed  bexxi : 
Of  his  Tisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quidcsilver,  htarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointment  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelke^  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  daj.  . 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  wolde  in  «ther  thing  him  grope. 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophic. 
Ay,  Quatio  quid  juris,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot/ and  a  kind; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  woldd  suffire  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  feRw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  flill. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  feUwe, 
He  wold^  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse ; 
But  if  a  mann^  soule  were  in  his  purse ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archdekens  belle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  cuise  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  ngmfieami. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede^ 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  grot  as  it  were  for  an  alestake:* 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere' 
Of  Rouncevall,/  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
That  streit  was  comen  fix>m  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang.  Gome  hither,  love,  to  me. 


Red  pimpled 


Narrow, 


»GberaV0 
•  Spots. 

/The  iisme  harlot  was  anoiently  given  to  men  as  well 
as  women,  and  without  any  bad  st^ilksatlon.  **  When  the 
word  harlot,'*  says  Glfford,  **  became  (Uke  knaoe)  a  term 
of  reproeeh,  it  was  appropriated  solely  to  males :  in  Jon- 
son's  days  it  was  applied  indincriminii^ly  to  both  sexes: 
though  without  any  determinate  import;  and  it  was  not 
till  long  afterwards  that  it  was  restricted  to  females,  and 
to  the  sense  which  it  now  bears.  To  derive  harlot  fkmn 
Arlotte,  the  mistress  of  the  Dake  of  Normandy,  is  ridion- 
loos."   (BiirJo3(Sov,ToLiU.p.812.)    <*  The  word  harlott^" 


This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun,* 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe*  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax : 
By  unces"*  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  OTerspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons"  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  tnused  up  in  his  wallet 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newd  get, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemide  hadde  he  sewed  ubon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful«  of  pardon  come  firom  Rome  al  hote. 
A  rojB  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have^ 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  firo  Berwike  unto  Ware^ 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,« 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  Our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet^  of  the  seyl' 
Thatte  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent< 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton**  ful  of  stones. 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  perMne  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fiiined  flattering  and  japes,* 
He  made  the  pertone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes.*" 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  cfairche  a  noble  ecdesiast 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  aldezbest*  he  sang  an  ofifertorie  if 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile*  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude : 
Therefore  he  sang  the  merrier  and  loude. 


SIMILE. 


And  as  the  newe-abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first  whan  she  beginneth  sing, 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  herdes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And  alter  sicker  doUi  her  voice  outring ; 
Rig^t  so  Creseide  whan  her  dred  stent 
Oj^ned  her  hart  and  told  him  her  intent. 


JTonson  told  Pmmmond,  *'was  taken  flrom  Arlotte^  who 
was  the  mother  of  William  the  Gonqoeror;  a  Rogoe  tnm 
the  Latins^  Snoy  by  pntting  a  Q  to  it"  (Aboh.  Boot. 
ToL  iv.  p.  100.)  This  supposition  of  Jonson's  has  hsea 
dlseoVered  sinee  Gifford  wrote.— G. 
ff  Adyised^^  An  alehouse  slgn^— <  Tide  note  (•)  in jne- 


ing  psge^-^  Supposed  1^  Stevens  to  be  Runeeval  udl, 
In    Ozind^— *  Sans    the    bass^-J  Yellow.— «>  Onn 


n  Shreds^— «  Brimfui^^  Budget^-4  OoTering  of  a  pillow.-^ 
r  Morsel.—*  SaU^' Assisted,  took.— «  A  mixed  metal  of  the 
ooloor  of  brass^-«  Tricks^— *s  Ihipes^—'  fiesta— f  Part  of 
thsmass^-«FoUah. 
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[BonaboatiaBS.    Dkd  abool  1400.] 


Little  is  known  of  Gower's  personal  histoiy. 
'<  The  proud  tradition  in  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
^B^nily,"  says  Mr.  Todd,<*  "  has  been,  and  still  is, 
that  he  was  of  Stitenham;  and  who  would 
not  consider  the  dignity  of  his  genealogy  aug- 
mented, by  enrolling  among  its  worthies  the 
moral  Gower  1" 

His  effigies  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Oreries 
is  often  inaccurately  described  as  having  a  garland 
of  ivy  and  roses  on  the  head.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
chaplet  of  roses,  such  as,  Thynne  says,  was  an* 
dently  worn  by  knights;  a  ciroumstance  which 
is  favourable  to  the  suspicion  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  lus  having  been  of  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood. If  Thynne's  assertion,  respecting  the  time 
of  the  lawyers  first  entering  the  temple  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
tradition  of  Gower*8  having  been  a  student  there 
in  his  youth. 

By  Chaucer's  manner  of  addressing  Gower, 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  elder.  He 
was  attached  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  as  Chau- 
cer was  to  John  of  Gaunt  The  two  poets  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  one  time  cordial  friends,  but 
ultimately  to  have  quarrelled.  Gower  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  blind  in  his  old  age.    From 


his  will  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in  1408. 
His  bequests  to  several  churches  and  hospitals,  and 
his  legacy  to  his  wife  of  1002.,  of  all  his  valuable 
goods,  and  of  the  rents  arising  from  his  manors 
of  Southwell  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
of  Mohon  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  undeniably 
prove  that  he  was  rich. 

One  of  his  three  groat  works,  the  Speculum 
Meditantis,  a  poem  in  Fronch,  is  errmieously  d»> 
0cribed  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  others  as  treating  <^ 
conjugal  fidelity.  In  an  account  of  its  contenta 
in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  are 
told  that  its  principal  subject  is  the  repentance  of 
a  sinner.  The  Vox  Clamantis,  in  Latin,  relate* 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  con- 
fessor, who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  who  explains, 
by  apposite  stories,  and  philosophical  illustrations 
all  the  evil  affections  of  the  heart  which  impede, 
or  counteract  the  progress  and  success  of  the  ten- 
der passion. 

His  writings  exhibit  all  the  crude  erudition  and 
science  of  his  age ;  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  have 
been  the  fuel  of  genius,  if  Gower  had 
its  fire. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  COFFERS   OR  CASKETS,    &c., 
xx  TBS  nrm  book  or  thb  **ooiiwasLo  aulhtib/* 


In  a  cronique  thus  I  rede : 
Aboute  a  king,  as  must  nede, 
Ther  was  of  knyghtea  and  squiers 
Gret  route,  and  eke  of  officers : 
4Bome  of  long  time  him  hadden  served, 
And  thoughten  that  they  haue  deserved, 
Avanc^ment,  and  gone  withoute : 
And  some  also  ben  of  the  route. 
That  comen  but  a  while  agon. 
And  they  advanced  were  anon. 

These  olde  men  upon  this  thing, 
So  as  they  durst,  ageyne  the  king 
Among  hemself ^  compleignen  ofte : 
But  there  is  nothing  said  so  softe, 
That  it  ne  comith  out  at  laste : 
The  king  it  wiste,  and  als  so  faste. 
As  he  which  was  of  high  prudence : 
He  shope  therefore  an  evidence 
Of  hem«  that  pleignen  in  the  cas 
To  knowe  in  whose  defalte  it  was : 
And  all  within  his  owne  entent, 
That  non  ma  wiste  what  it  ment 
Anon  he  let  two  cofi-es  make. 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make, 
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So  lich,<<  that  no  lif  thilke  throwe. 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  knowe : 
They  were  into  his  chtunber  brought. 
But  no  man  wot  why  they  be  wrought. 
And  natheles  the  king  hath  bede 
That  they  be  set  in  privy  stede. 
As  he  that  was  of  wisdom  slih. 
When  he  therto  his  time  sih,* 
All  privSly  that  none  it  wiste. 
His  owne  hondes  that  one  chiste 
Of  fin  gold,  and  of  fin  perie,/ 
The  which  out  of  his  tresorie 
Was  take,  anon  he  fild  fiill ; 
The  other  cofire  of  straw  and  mullf 
With  stones  meynd*  he  fild  also : 
Thus  be  they  full  bothe  two. 
So  that  erhche*  upon  a  day 
He  had  within,  where  he  lay, 
Ther  should  be  tofore  his  bed 
A  bord  up  set  and  faire  spred : 
And  than  he  let  the  cofres  fette> 
Upon  the  bord,  and  did  hem  sette. 
He  knewe  the  names  well  of  tho,^ 
The  whiche  agein  him  grutched  so, 

'  Like.— «  Saw.—/  Jewels,  or  predoas  Btoine8.--«  Bub* 
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Both  of  his  chambre,  and  of  hi«.hall0> 
Anon  and  sent  for  hem  alle ; 
And  seide  to  hem  in  this  wise. 

There  shall  no  man  his  hap  despise : 
I  wot  well  ye  have  loixge  served. 
And  god  wot  what  ye  have  deserved ; 
But  if  it  is  along  on  me 
Of  that  ye  unavanced  be, 
Or  elles  if  it  belong  on  yow, 
The  sothe  shall  be  proved  now : 
To  stoppe  with  your  evil  word, 
Lo !  here  two  cofres  on  the  bord ; 
Chese  which  you  list  of  bothe  two; 
And  witeth  well  that  one  of  tho 
Is  with  tresor  so  full  begon, 
That  if  he  happe  therupon 
Ye  shall  be  riche  men  for  ever: 
Now  cfaese'  and  take  which  yon  is  lever, 
But  be  well  ware  ere  that  ye  take, 
For  of  that  one  I  undertake 
Ther  is  no  maner  good  therein, 
Wherof  ye  mighten  profit  wmne. 
Now  goth*"  together  of  one  assent, 
And  taketh  your  avisement ; 
For  but  I  you  this  day  avance, 
It  stant  upon  your  own^  diance, 
AI  only  in  defidte  of  grace ; 
80  shall  be  shewed  in  this  place 
Upon  you  all  well  afyn,» 
That  no  de&lte  shal  be  myn. 

They  knelen  all,  and  with  one  vols 
The  king  they  thonken  of  this  chois . 
And  after  that  they  up  arise. 
And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise, 
And  at  laste  they  accorde 
(Wherof  her«  tsde  to  recorde 
To  what  issue  they  be  &lle) 
A  knyght  shall  speke  for  bun  alle : 
He  kneleth  doun  unto  the  king, 
And  seith  that  they  upon  this  thing, 
Or  for  to  winne,  or  for  to  lese,^ 
Ben  all  avised  for  to  chese. 

Tho«  toke  this  knyght  a  yerd**  on  honde, 
And  goth  there  as  the  cofres  stonde. 
And  with  assent  of  eveiychone< 
He  leith  his  yerde  upon  one, 
And  seith'  the  king  how  thilke  same 
They  chese  in  reguerdon**  by  name. 
And  preith  him  that  they  might  it  have. 

The  king,  which  wolde  his  honor  save, 
Whan  he  had  heard  the  common  vois. 
Hath  granted  hem  her  owne  chois. 
And  toke  hem  therupon  the  keie ; 
But  for  he  wolde  it  were  seie^ 
What  good  they  have  as  they  suppose, 
.  He  bad  anon  the  cofre  unclose. 
Which  was  fiilfild  with  straw  and  stones : 
Thus  be  they  served  all  at  ones. 

This  king  than  in  the  same  stede. 
Anon  that  other  cofre  undede. 
Where  as  they  sihen  gret  richesse, 
Wei  more  than  they  couthen  gesse. 

Lo !  seith  the  king,  now  may  ye  see 

1  dhoosew— m  Ck><— A  At  last-^  Their.— ^  Lose^— v  Thsn. 
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That  ther  is  no  defalte  in  me ; 
Forthy*»  my  self  I  wol  acquite. 
And  bereth  he  your  owne  wite* 
Of  thatv  fortune  hath  you  refused. 

Thus  was  this  wise  king  excused : 
And  they  lefle  off  her  evil  spe^e, 
And  mercy  of  her  king  beseche. 
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RiQHT  as  mine  eye  with  his  loke 
Is  to  myn  herte  a  lusty  cooke 
Of  loves  food^  delicate ; 
Right  so  myn  eare  in  his  estate, 
Wher  as  myn  eyh  may  nought  serve 
Can  wel  myn  hertes  thonk*  deserve ; 
And  feden  him,  fro  day  to  day, 
With  such  deynties  as  he  may. 

For  thus  it  is  that,  over  all 
Wher  as  I  come  in  spedaU, 
I  may  heare  of  my  lady  price  .•• 
I  heare  one  say  that  she  is  wise ; 
Another  saith  that  she  is  good ; 
And,  some  men  sain,  of  worthy  blood 
That  she  is  come ;  and  is  also 
80  fair  that  no  wher  is  none  so : 
And  some  men  praise  hir  goodly  chore. 
Thus  every  thing  that  I  may  heare, 
Which  souneth  to  my  lady  goode. 
Is  to  myn  eare  a  lusty  foode. 
And  eke  myn  eare  hath,  over  this, 
A  deyntie  feste  whan  so  is 
That  I  may  heare  hinelvd  spoke ; 
For  than  anon  my  faat  I  brcke 
On  suche  wordes  as  she  saith, 
That  ful  of  trouth  and  ful  of  faith 
They  ben,  and  of  so  good  disport, 
That  to  myn  eare  great  comfort 
They  don,  as  they  that  ben  delices  ^ 

For  all  the  meates,  and  all  the  spices, 
That  any  Lombard  couthd  make, 
Ne  be  so  lusty  for  to  take, 
Ne  so  for  forth  restauratif, 
^I  say  as  for  mjn  own^  hf,) 
As  ben  the  wordes  of  hir  mouth. 
For  as  the  windes  of  the  South 
Ben  most  of  alle  debonaire; 
80,  whan  her  list  to  speke  faire. 
The  vertue  of  hir  goodly  speche 
Is  verily  myn  hertes  leche. 

And  if  it  so  befoUe  among. 
That  she  carol  upon  a  song, 
Whan  I  it  hear,  I  am  so  fedd, 
That  I  am  fro  miself  so  ledd 
As  though  I  were  in  Paradis ; 
For,  oertes,  as  to  myn  avis. 
Whan  I  heare  of  her  voice  the  Steven, 
Me  thinkefth  it  is  a  blisse  of  heven. 

And  eke  in  other  wise  also, 
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Full  ofte  time  it  fiJledi  bo, 
Myn  k&rh  with  a  good  pit^ce 
Is  fedd  of  reding  of  romance 
Of  Ydoine  and  of  Amadas, 
That  whilom  weren  in  my  caa ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  soord, 
That  loveden*  long  ere  I  was  hore.« 


For  whan  f  of  her  Iotos  rede, 
Myn  kkrh  with  the  tale  I  fede, 
And  with  the  Inst  of  her  histoire 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoure. 
How  sorrow  may  not  ever  last ; 
And  so  hope  cometh  in  at  last 


ALOTBd. 


«  Bom. 


JOHN  LYDGATE. 

[Bon,  1978.    Dkd,  M8L] 


Was  bom  at  a  place  of  that  name  in  Suffolk, 
about  the  year  1375.  His  translation  (taken 
through  the  medium  of  Laurence's  version)  of 
Boccaccio's  Fall  of  Princes,  was  begun  while 
Heniy  VL  was  in  France,  where  that  king  never 
was,  but  when  he  went  to  be  crowned  at  Paris, 
in  1432.  Lydg^te  was  then  above  threescore. 
He  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  at  St 
Edmund's  Buiy,  and  in  1423  was  elected  prior  of 
Hatfield  Brodhook,  but  the  following  year  had 
license  to  return  to  his  convent  again.  His  con- 
dition, one  would  imagine,  should  have  supplied 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  he  more  than 
once  complains  to  his  patron,  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  of  his  wants ;  and  he  shows  distinctly 
in  one  passage,  that  he  did  not  dislike  a  little 
more  wine  than  his  convent  allowed  him.  He 
was  full  thirty  years  of  age  when  Chaucer  died, 
whom  he  calls  his  master,  and  who  probably  was 


so  in  a  literal  sense.  His  Fall  of  Princes  is  rather 
a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  his  original. 
He  disclaims  the  idea  of  writing  **  a  stile  briefe 
and  compendious."  A  great  stoiy  he  compares 
to  a  great  oak,  which  is  not  to  be  attacked  with 
a  single  stroke,  but  by  «  a  long  proeeise" 

Gray  has  pointed  out  beauties  in  this  writer 
which  had  duded  the  research,  or  the  taste,  of 
former  critics.  « I  pretend  not,"  says  Gray,  « to 
set  him  on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  but  he  cer- 
tainly comes  the  nearest  to  hun  of  any  contem- 
poraiy  writer  I  am  acquainted  with.  His  choice 
of  expression  and  the  smoothness  of  his  verse  far 
surpass  both  Gower  and  Occleve.  He  wanted 
not  art  in  raising  the  more  tender  emotions  of 
the  mind."  Of  these  he  gives  several  examples. 
The  finest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, descriptive  of  maternal  agony  and  tender- 
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OrT  of  her  swoone  when  she  did  abfaraide. 
Knowing  no  mean  but  death  in  her  distrdsse. 
To  her  brother  full  piteouslie  she  said, 
«  Cause  of  my  sorowe,  roote  of  my  heavinesse, 
That  whilom  were  the  sourse  of  my  gladndsse, 
When  both  our  joyes  by  wille  were  so  disposed. 

Under  one  key  our  hearts  to  be  enclosed. 

This  is  mine  end,  I  may  it  not  astarte ; 
O  brother  mine,  there  is  no  more  to  saye ; 
Lowly  beseeching  with  mine  whold  heart 
For  to  remember  specially,  I  praye, 
If  it  befall  my  littel  sonne  to  dye, 
That  thou  mayst  after  some  mind  on  us  have, 
Suffer  us  both  be  buried  in  one  grave. 
i  hold  him  strictly  twene  my  armes  twain, 
Thou  and  Natilre  laide  on  me  this  chaige ; 
He,  g^uiUlesse,  muste  with  me  suffer  paine. 
And,  sith  thou  art  at  fireedom  and  at  large, 
Let  kindnesse  ourd  love  not  so  discharge, 
But  have 'a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be, 
Once  on  a  day  upon  my  child  and  me. 
On  thee  and  me  dependeth  the.trespi^ 
Touching  our  guilt  and  our  great  offence. 
But,  welaway  I  most  ^ngelik  of  fiuse 
Our  Gfadde,  young  in  his  pure  innocence. 


Shall  ag^yn  right  suffer  death's  violence. 
Tender  of  limbes,  €rod  wote,  fidl  guiltSlesse 
The  goodly  fiure,  that  lieth  here  speechless. 

A  mouth  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  he  none  ; 
Cannot  complaine  alas !  for  none  outritge  : 
Nor  grutdieth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visage. 
What  heart  of  stele  could  do  to  him  damage, 
Or  suffer  him  dye,  beholding  the  manere 

And  looke  benigne  of  his  twein  eyen  clere 

Writing  her  letter,  awhapped  all  in  drede, 
In  her  right  hand  her  pen  ygan  to  quake, 
And  a  sharp  sword  to  make  her  hearte  blede. 
In  her  left  hand  her  father  hath  her  take. 
And  most  her  sorrowe  was  for  her  childes  sake. 
Upon  whose  face  in  her  barme  sleepynge 
Full  many  a  tere  she  wept  in  complSlyning. 
After  all  this  so  as  she  stoode  and  quoke, 
Her  child  beholding  mid  of  her  peines  smart, 
Without  abode  the  sharpd  sword  she  tooke 
And  rove  herselfe  even  to  the  hearte ; 
Her  childe  fell  down,  which  mighte  not  astert, 
Having  no  help  to  succour  him  nor  save. 
But  in  her  blood  theselfe  began  to  bathe. 
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Thx  origin  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  language 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controvenij.  Like 
the  English,  it  is  of  Gothic  materials ;  and,  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  found  to  contain,  as  well  as  its  sister 
dialect  of  the  South,  a  considerable  mixture  of 
French.  According  to  one  theory,  those  Gothic 
elements  of  Scotch  existed  in  the  Lowlands,  an- 
terior to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in  England, 
among  the  Picts,  a  Scandinavian  race :  the  sub- 
sequent mixture  of  French  words  arose  from  the 
French  connections  of  Scotland,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Normans  among  her  people ;  and  thus, 
by  the  Pictish  and  Saxon  dialects  meeting,  and 
an  infusion  of  French  being  afterwards  super- 
added, the  Scottish  language  arose,  independent 
of  modem  English,  though  necessarily  similar, 
from  the  similarity  of  its  materials.  According 
to  another  theory,  the  Picts  were  not  Goths,  but 
Cambro-British,  a  Celtic  race,  like  the  Western 
Scots  who  subdued  and  blended  with  the  Picts, 
under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine.  Of  the  same  Celtic 
race  were  also  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and 
the  ancient  people  of  Galloway.  In  Galloway, 
though  the  Saxons  overran  that  peninsula,  they 
are  afiirmed  to  have  left  but  little  of  their  blood, 
and  little  of  their  language.  In  the  ninth  century, 
Galloway  was  new-peopled  by  the  Irish  Cruithne, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  uni- 
versally inhabited  by  a  Gaelic  people.  At  this 
latter  period,  the  common  language  of  all  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  Lothian,  and  a  comer 
of  Caithness,  was  the  Gaelic;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  oonmienced  the  progress  of  the  English 
language  into  Scotland  Proper  :*  so  that  Scotch 
is  only  migrated  English. 

In  support  of  the  opposite  system,  an  assertor, 
better  known  than  trusted,  namely  Hnkerton,  has 
maintained,  that  « there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  Gaelic  language  was  ever  at  all  spoken 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland."  Yet  the  author 
of  Caledonia  has  given  not  mere  shadows  of  proof, 
but  very  strong  grounds,  for  concluding  that,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  widi  the  exception  of  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments admitted  to  have  been  made  in  Orkney, 
Caithness,  a  strip  of  Sutherland,  and  partially  in 
the  Hebrides,  a  Gothic  dialect  was  unknown  in 
ancient  Scotland.  Amidst  the  arguments  to  this 
efifect  deduced  from  the  topography  of  (the  sup- 
posed Gothic)  Pictland,  in  which,  Mr.  Chalmers 
affirms,  that  not  a  Saxon  name  is  to  be  found 
older  than  the  twelfth  century ;  and  amidst  the 
evidences  accumulated  fit>m  the  laws,  religion, 

•  LotUflB,  now  containing  the  Seottbh  metropoUf ,  was, 
after  several  fluctuations  of  poasesshm,  annexed  to  the 
tanitoiy  of  Scotland  in  1020;  but  erva  in.  the  time  of 


antiquities,  and  manners  of  North  Britain,  one 
recorded  fact  appears  sufficiently  striking.  When 
the  assembled  clergy  of  Scotland  met  Malcolm 
Caenmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  the  Saxon  prin- 
cess was  unable  to  understand  their  language. 
Her  husband,  who  had  learnt  English,  was  obliged 
to  be  their  interpreter.  All  the  clergy  of  Pictland, 
we  are  told,  were  at  that  time  Irish ;  but  among 
a  people  with  a  Gaelic  king,  and  a  Gaelic  clergy, 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  Gaelic  language  should 
not  have  been  commonly  spoken  ? 

With  regard  to  Galloway,  or  south-western 
Scotland,  the  paucity  of  Saxon  names  in  that 
peninsula  (keeping  apart  pure  or  modem  Eng- 
lish ones)  are  pronounced,  by  Mr.  G.  Chabners,  to 
show  the  establishments  of  the  Saxons  to  have 
been  few  and  temporaiy,  and  their  language  to 
have  been  thinly  scattered,  in  comparison  with 
the  Celtic.  As  we  turn  to  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  inferred  frvm  topography,  that  the  Sax- 
ons of  Lothian  never  permanently  settled  to  the 
westward  of  the  Avon ;  while  the  numerous  Cel- 
tic names  which  reach  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  evince 
that  the  Gaelic  language  not  only  prevailed  in 
proper  Scotland,  but  overflowed  her  boundaries, 
and,  like  her  arms,  made  inroads  on  the  Saxon 
soiL 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  discussing  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  startled  by  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
the  language  of  England  to  have  superseded  the 
native  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  solely  in  consequence 
of  Saxon  migrations  to  the  nor^,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Caenmore.  Malcolm  undoubtedly  mar- 
ried a  Saxon  princess,  who  brought  to  Scotland 
her  relations  and  domestics.  Many  Saxons  also 
fled  into  Scotland  from  the  violences  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  Malcolm  gave  them  an  asylum, 
and  during  his  incursions  into  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  carried  oflfso  many  young  cap- 
tives, that  English  persons  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  house  and  village  of  his  dominions,  in  the 
reign  of  DavTd  L  But,  on  the  death  of  Malcolm, 
the  Saxon  followers,  both  of  Edgar  Atheling  and 
Margaret,  were  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Gaelic  people.  Those  expdled  Saxons  must  have 
been  the  gentry,  while  Uie  captives,  since  they 
were  seen  in  a  subsequent  age,  must  have  been 
retained,  as  being  servile,  or  vileyns.  The  &ct  of 
the  expulsion  of  Margaret  and  Edgar  Atheling's 
followers,  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It 
speaks  pretty  clearly  for  th^  general  Gaelicism  of 
the  Sooteh  at  that  period ;  and  it  also  prepares  us 
for  what  is  afterwards  so  fuUy  illustrated  by  the 
author  of  CaUdotda,  viz.  that  it  was  the  new 


David  I.  is  spoken  of  as  not  a  part  of  Scotland.  David 
addrevees  his  "fldthftil  faltfects  of  all  Scotland  and  ot 
Lothian.** 
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dynasty  of  Scottish  kings,  after  Malcolm  Caen- 
more,  that  gave  a  more  dififusive  course  to  the 
peopling  of  proper  Scotland,  by  Saxon,  by  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  by  Flemisli  colonists.  In  the  suc- 
cessive charters  of  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David  I. 
we  scarcely  see  any  other  witnesses  than  Saxons, 
who  enjoyed  under  those  monarchs  all  power,  and 
acquir^  vast  possessions  in  every  district  of  Scot- 
land, settling  with  their  followers  in  entire  hamlets. 

If  this  English  orig^  of  Scotch  be  correct,  it 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  Scottish  poets,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  speaking  of  Chaucer,  Grower, 
and  Lydgate,  as  their  masters  and  models  of  style, 
and  extolling  them  as  the  improvers  of  a  language 
to  which  they  prefix  the  word  ^  our,"  as  if  it  be- 
longed in  common  to  Scots  and  English,  and  even 
sometimes  denominating  their  own  language  Eng- 
lish. 

Yet,  in  whatever  light  we  are  to  regard  Low- 
land Scotch,  whether  merely  as  northern  English, 
or  as  having  a  mingled  Gothic  origin  from  the 
Pictish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  its  claims  to  poetical 
antiquity  are  respectable.  The  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  elegy  on  Alexander  III.  on  which  Mr.  Ellis 
rests  so  much  Importance,  is  indeed  disputed ;  but 
Sir  Tristrem  exhibits  an  original  romance,  com- 
posed on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  proof  that  southern  English  contained 
any  work  of  that  species  of  fiction,  that  was  not 
translated  from  the  French.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Barbour  celebrated  the  greatest  royal 
hero  of  his  country,  (Bruce),  in  a  versified  ro- 
mance that  is  not  uninteresting.  The  next  age 
is  prolific  in  the  names  of  distinguished  Scottish 
** Makers"  Heniy  the  Minstrel,  said  to  have 
been  blind  from  his  birth,  rehearsed  the  exploits 
of  Wallace  in  strains  of  fierce  though  vulgar 
fire.  James  I.  of  Scotland ;  Henrysone,  the  au- 
thor of  Robene  and  Makyne,  the  first  known  pas- 
toral, and  one  of  the  best,  in  a  dialect  rich  with 
the  fiivours  of  the  pastoral  muse ;  Douglas,  the 
translator  of  Virgil ;  Dunbar,  Meraar,  and  others, 
gave  a  poetical  lustre  to  Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy,  and  fill  up  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
British  poetry,  after  the  date  of  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate, that  is  otherwise  nearly  barren.  James  L 
had  an  elegant  and  tender  vein,  and  the  ludicrous 
pieces  ascribed  to  him  possess  considerable  comic 
humour.  Douglas's  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
are  extolled  by  T.  Warton,  who  has  griven  ample 
and  interpreted  specimens  of  them,  in  his  History 
of  English  Poetry.  He  was  certainly  a  fond 
painter  of  nature :  but  his  imageiy  is  redundant 
and  tediously  profuse.  His  chief  original  work 
is  the  elaborate  and  quaint  allegoiy  of  King 
Hart*  It  is  full  of  alliteration,  a  trick  which 
the  Scottish  poets  might  have  learnt  to  avoid  firom 
*he  «  rose  of  rhetours"  (as  they  call  hbn)  Chau- 
cer ;  but  in  which  they  rival  the  anapsstics  of 
Langland. 

Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  higher  order.    His  tale 

*  In  f^eh  the  human  heart  is  penonUtod  as  a  Sove- 
nignin  his  castle^  guarded  by  the  Htb  SenMs,  made  oaptiva 
hgr  Dame  Pleasaunce,  a  neighboariiig  potentate,  but  finallj 
Mooght  back  firom  thraldom  by  Age  and  JBxperlanoe. 


of  the  Friars  of  Berwick  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer.  His  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
through  Hell,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  cele- 
brated Ode  on  the  Passions,  has  yet  an  animated 
picturesqueness  not  unlike  that  of  Collins.  The 
effect  of  both  pieces  shows  how  much  mora 
potent  allegorical  figures  become  by  being  made 
to  fleet  suddenly  before  the  imagination,  than  by 
being  detained  in  its  view  by  prolonged  descrip- 
tion. Dunbar  conjures  up  Uie  personified  Sins, 
as  Collins  does  the  Passions,  to  rise,  to  strike,  and 
disappear.  They  <'come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part" 

In  the  works  of  those  northern  makers  of  the 
fifteenth  century ,t  there  is  a  gay  spirit,  and  an  in- 
dication of  jovial  manners,  which  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  covenanting  national  character  of  subse- 
quent times.  The  frequent  coarseness  of  this 
poetical  gayety,  it  would  indeed  be  more  easy  than 
agreeable  to  prove  by  quotations ;  and  if  we  could 
forget  how  very  gross  the  humour  of  Chaucer 
sometimes  is,  we  might,  on  a  general  comparison 
of  the  Scotch  with  the  English  poets,  extol  the 
comparative  delicacy  of  English  taste ;  for  Skel- 
ton  himself,  though  more  burlesque  than  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  in  style,  is  less  outrageously  indecorous 
in  matter.  At  a  period  when  James  lY.  was 
breaking  lances  in  the  lists  of  chivalry,  and  when 
the  court  and  court  poets  of  Scotland  might  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed  ideas  of  decency,  if 
not  of  refinement,  Dunbar  at  that  period  addresses 
the  queen,  on  the  occasion  of  having  danced  in 
her  majesty's  chamber,  with  jokes  which  a  beggar 
wench  of  the  present  day  would  probably  con- 
sider as  an  offence  to^er  delicacy. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  was  a  courtier,  a  foreign  am- 
bassador, and  the  intimate  companion  of  a  prince ; 
for  he  attended  James  Y.  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  that  monarch's  life.  From  his  rank  in 
society,  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  purposely 
laid  aside  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  and  clothed 
the  satirical  moralties,  which  he  levelled  against 
popeiy,  in  language  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  if  it  were  easy  to  conceive  the  taste  of  the 
vulgar  to  have  been,  at  that  period,  grosser  than 
that  of  their  superiors.  Yet  while  Lyndsay's  sa^ 
tire,  in  tearing  up  the  depravities  of  a  corrupted 
church,  seems  to  be  polluted  with  the  scandal  on 
which  it  preys,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  his  writ- 
ings without  confessing  the  importioice  of  his 
character  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
to  the  cause  which  he  was  born  to  serve.  In  his 
tale  of  Squyre  Meldrum  we  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
former. It  is  a  little  romance,  very  amusing  as  a 
draught  of  Scottish  chivalrous  manners,  appa- 
rently drawn  firom  the  life,  and  blending  a  spor- 
tive and  familiiur  with  an  heroic  and  amatory  in- 
terest Nor  is  its  broad,  careless  diction,  perhaps, 
an  unfiivourable  relief  to  the  romantic  spirit  3f 
the  adventures  which  it  portrays. 

t  The  writiiigs  of  fome  of  thorn  Soottifih  poets  belong  to 
the  rizteenth  oentury :  but  firom  the  date  of  tbsir  hlrfehs 
they  are  placed  under  the  fifteenth. 
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[Bon,  MM.    1}U,rtlb.HM~U 


Jamss  I.  of  Scotland  was  bom  in  the  year 
1394,  and  became  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish 
crown  by  the  death  of  hia  brother,  Prince  David. 
Taken  priBoner  at  sea  by  the  English,  at  ten  yean 
of  age,  he  received  some  compensation  for  his  cruel 
detention  by  an  excellent  education.  It  appears 
that  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  into  France,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  his  skin  and  bravery. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  endeavoured, 
during  too  short  a  reign,  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  the  crown  and  people  against  a  tyrannical  aris- 
tocracy. He  was  the  first  who  convoked  commis- 
sioners from  the  shires,  in  place  of  the  numerous 
lesser  barons,  and  he  endeavoured  to  create  a  house 
of  commons  in  Scotland,  by  separating  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  firom  the  peers;  but  his 
nobility  foresaw  the  effects  of  his  scheme,  and  too 
successfully  resisted  it  After  clearing  the  low- 
lands 6f  Scotland  fimn  feudal  oppression,  he  visited 
the  highlands,  and  crushed  several  refiractory  chief- 
tains. Some  instances  of  his  justice  are  recorded, 
which  rather  resemble  the  cruelty  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  than  his  own  personal  character ; 
but  in  such  times  justice  herself  wears  a  horrible 
aspect.    One  Macdonald,  a  petty  chieftain  of  the 


north,  displeased  with  a  widow  on  his  estate  for 
threatening  to  appeal  to  the  king,  had  ordered  her 
feet  to  be  shod  with  iron  plates  nailed  to  the  soles ; 
and  then  insultingly  told  her  that  she  was  tiius 
armed  against  the  rough  roads.  The  widow, 
however,  found  means  to  send  her  story  to  James, 
who  seized  the  savage,  with  twelve  of  his  asso* 
dates,  whom  he  shod  with  iron,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  having  exposed  them  for  several  days  iil 
Edinburgh,  g^Te  them  over  to  die  executioner. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castie,  James 
had  seen  and  admired  the  beautifhl  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Few  royal  attachments  have  been  so  rosMAtie 
and  so  happy.  His  poem  entiUed  the  Quair/ 
in  which  he  pathetically  laments  his  captivity,  was 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  this  lady ;  whom  he  ob- 
tained at  last  in  marriage,  together  with  his  liberty, 
as  Henry  conceived  that  his  union  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  might  bind 
the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  interests  of  England. 

James  perished  by  assassination,  in  the  forty- 
aeccmd  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the 
example  of  a  patriot  king,  and  of  a  man  of  genius, 
universally  accomplished. 


THE  KINa  THUS  DESCRIBES  THE  APPBABANOB  09  HIS  KHSTRBSS,  WHEIT  HE  flRST  SAW  HKB. 

VBOM  A  WINDOW  OV  HIS  PRISON  AT  WINDSOR. 

IBOH  CASIO  n.  or  va  anAnuf 


The  longd  dayes  and  the  nightes  eke, 
I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise. 
For  which,  again^  distress  comfort  to  seek. 
My  custom  was,  on  momds,  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise ! 
By  tiiee  came  I  to  joy  out  of  torment ; 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent. 

XI, 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe  begone; 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,^ 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby ; 
As  for  the  time  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

ZII. 

Now  was  there  made  fast  by  the  touris  wall 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  sat 

Ane  herbere<^  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about  and  so  with  treeis  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  kntft. 

That  life  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby 

That  mig^t  within  scarce  any  wight  espy.  •  •  • 


•  QnaSr  to  the  old  Scotch  word  tot  a  book, 
t  In  George  Chalmei^  rpprint  of  tht  <histr  (8tO^  18MX 
fhare  Si  no  division  into  cantos^— O. 

^  HMte.^«  Hsrbaiy,  or  gndsft  of  rii&ples. 
11 


And  on  the  smalld  gxeen^  twislis  sat 
The  littie  sweetd  nightingale,  and  sung. 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  oonseerate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  lood  anumg,' 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  run^ 
Right  of  their  song;  and  on  the  couple  nsKt 
Of  their  sweet  hannony,  and  lo  the  text* 

XV. 

Worshippe,  O  ye  that  lovers  beii^  tfns  May ! 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  began; 
And  sing  with  us,  « Away !  wintor  away  I 
Come  summer  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun; 
Awake  for  shame  that  have  yoor  heavms  won ; 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  head^  all 
Thank  love  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  calL"  •  •  .. 

xzi. 
And  therewith  oast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Where  as  I  saw  waUung  under  the  tower, 
Fill  secretiy  new  oomyn  to  her  pleyne,' 
The  fairest  and  the  frest  youngd  flower 
That  ever  I  saw  (methought)  before  that  hour : 
For  which  sudden  abate/  anon  astertf 
The  Uood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart  .  •  . 


4  proinlseuomly.~-«  Sport  In  Ohalmen  it  ts:- 
econTn  ber  to  pleyns,  whieh  bo  ez]>laina  *<eomlng  forth  to 
petition."  (0.  )-V  An  nnezpeetedsoeldent  Ghslmensajs 
^dSfPX««ion  of  mind."  caw  Started  b«sk. 
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XXVII. 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif^  I  shall  write, 

Toward  her  golden  hair,  and  rich  attire, 

In  fret  wise  couched  widi  pearlia  white, 

And  greate  balas^  lemjng*  as  the  fire ; 

With  many  an  emeraut  and  faire  sapphire, 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 

Of  plumys  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue.  .  .  • 

XXIX. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fyre  amaille,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevyrie,*" 
Whereby  there  hang  a  ruby  without  fail 
Like  to  ane  heart  yshapen  verily. 
That  as  a  spark  of  lowe**  so  wantonly 
8eem^  bumyng  upon  her  white  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  perde  God  it  wrote. 

A  II— <  Rubies^-^  Burning.— i  Mr.  XUIs  ooqJMtnxM 
thai  this  is  sa  error  t>tjisir  mutO,  i.  e.  enamsL 


And  for  to  walk  that  fieshd  Maye's  morrow, 
An  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  toforrow,' 
As  I  suppose,  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte^ 
Thus  halfling^  loose  for  haste ;  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

XXXI. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port, 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature : 
(God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report) 
Wisdom,  largess  estate  and  cunning  sure,  .  .  . 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape  and  countenance. 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  childe  avance. 


m  Ctoiasmith's 
—4  Hall 


Heretofbre.— f  A  UtUe. 


ROBERT  HENRYSONE. 

[Bon,I48S.    Died,  1496.] 


NoTHiNQ  is  known  of  the  life  of  Henrysone, 
but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline. 
Lord  Hailes  supposes  his  office  to  have  been  pre- 
ceptor of  youth  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 


that  place.  Besides  a  continuation  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Gresseide,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
fiibles,  of  which  MS.  copies  are  preserved  in  the 
Scotch  Advocates'  Library. 


ROBENE  AND  MAEYNE. 
A  BALLAD. 


RoBBNB  sat  on  gud  grene  hill,'' 
Keipand  a  flock  of  fie ." 
Mirry  Makyne  said  him  till,< 
Robene  thou  rew  on  me  :^ 
I  haif  th^  luvit,  lowd  and  still* 
This  yieris  two  or  thre  t^ 
My  dole  in  dem  hot  gif  thou  dill,* 
Doubtless  bot  dreid  I  die.y 

n. 
Be,  Robene  answerit,  be  the  rude," 
Nathing  of  lufe  I  knaw  ^ 
Bot  keipis  my  scheip  undir  yone  wad,' 
Lo  quhair  they  raik  on  raw.« 
Quhat  has  mairit  thd  in  thy  mudey^* 
Makyne  to  me  thow  schaw  1* 
Or  what  is  luve,  or  to  be  lu'ed/ 
Fain  wald  I  leir  that  law.f 

in. 
She.  At  luvis  leir  gif  thow  will  leir,* 
Take  thair  an  A,  B,  C,< 
Be  kind,  ooortas,  and  feir  of  feir/ 
Wyse,  hardy,  and  fiid.* 

L  f  Robene  8at  on  a  good  green  hill^— •  Keeping  a  floek 
of  cattle.— <  MertT  Makvne  eaid  to  himw— 4t  Bobene,  take 
pi(w  on  me.—*  I  nave  loved  thee  openly  and  secretly^- 
M  Theee  Tears  two  or  three.—*  My  aorrov,  In  secret,  un- 
leee  thou  share.— y  Undoubtedly  I  shall  die. 

n.  *  Bobene  answered,  by  the  rood.— a  Nothing  of  lore 
I  know^-A  Bat  keep  my  ahmpunder  yon  wood.— «  Lo 
where  they  range  in  a  row.— <<  What  has  marred  thee  in 
thy  mood.— «  Makyne,  ehow  thou  to  me.—/  Or  what  is  love 
or  to  be  loyed.— f  Fain  would  I  leani  that  law  (of  love). 

IIL  *  At  the  lore  of  love  if  thou  wilt  learn.— <  Take 
there  an  A.  B.  0^-^  Be  kind,  oourteoos,  and  bir  of  aspect 


8d  that  no  danger  do  thd  deir,< 
Quhat  dule  in  dem  thow  drie,«" 
Preiss  thd  with  pane  at  all  poweir," 
Be  patient,  and  previe.^ 

IV. 

He.  Robene  answerit  her  agane/ 
I  wait  not  quhat  is  luve,4 
But  I  half  marvell;  in  certaine,*' 
Quhat  makis  thd  this  wanrufe.* 
The  weddir  is  felr,  and  I  am  fane,' 
My  scheip  gois  haill  aboif|** 
An  we  wald  play  us  in  this  plane* 
They  wald  us  baith  reproif.^ 

V. 
She.  Robene  take  tent  unto  my  tale,* 
And  vrirk  all  as  I  reid,y 
And  thow  sail  haif  my  hart  all  haile* 
£ik  and  my  maidenheid. 
Sen  God  sendis  bute  fer  baill,^ 
And  for  muming  lemeid,^ 
I  dem  with  thd,  but  gif  I  daill,' 
Doubtless  I  am  bot  dead.' 

or  ftature.— A  Wise,  hardy,  and  fhw.  >  See  that  no  danger 
dannt  thee.^-^  Whateyer  aorrow  in  secret  thou  sufferest. 
— M  flzert  thyself  with  pains  to  thy  utmost  power^-^  Be 
patient  and  priyy. 

lY.  P  Bobene  answered  her  again.— 4  I  wot  not  what  Is 
love^— r  But  I  (have)  wonder,  oertahily^— •  What  makes 
thee  thus  melancholy.— <  The  weather  is  Mr,  and  I  am 
gladv— «  My  iheep  go  healthAal  above  (or  in  the  uplands). 
— «  If  we  should  play  in  this  plaiov— «»  They  would  re- 
prove us  both. 

y.  z  Bobene,  take  heed  unto  my  tale.— y  And  do  all  as 
I  adTise^— *  And  thou  sbalt  have  my  heart  entiiely.— 
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Be»  Makjne,  to  morne  this  ilka  tyde/ 
And  ye  wUl  meit  me  heir  -/ 
PeradTenture  my  scheip  may  gangbeiyde^ 
Quhill  we  half  liggit  full  neir,* 
Both  maugre  half  I,  an  I  byde, 
Fra  they  begin  to  stebr, 
Quhat  lyifl  on  hairt  I  wUl  nocht  hyd, 
Makyne  then  mak  gad  cheir. 

vn. 
She.  Bobene  thou  reivis  me  roif*  and  rest,' 

I  luve  but  ihd  alone^i 
He,  Makyne  adew !  the  sone  gois  west,^ 

The  day  is  neirhand  gone.' 
She.  Bobene^  in  dule  I  am  so  drest,** 

That  luve  will  be  my  bone.** 
He,  Ga  luve,  Makyne,  quhair  evir  thou  list,^ 

For  leman  I  lue  noneJ* 

VIII. 

She.  Bobene,  I  stand  in  sic  a  style,« 

I  sicht,  and  that  full  sair/ 
He,  Makyne,  I  half  bene  heir  this  quhile,' 

At  hame  God  gif  I  wair.< 
She,  My  hinny  Bobene,  talk  ane  quhyle  :** 

Gif  thou  wilt  do  na  mair.* 
He.  Makyne,  sum  other  man  begyle  ;* 
or  hamewart  I  will  fiur.* 

DC. 

Bobene^  on  his  wayis  went,y 
As  licht  as  leif  of  trd  :* 
Makyne  mumit  in  her  intent,* 
And  trow'd  him  nevir  to  se,' 
Bobene  brayd  attour  the  bent,' 
Than  Makyne  ayit  on  hie,* 
Now  ma  thow  sing,  for  I  am  schent,* 
Quhat  alis  lufe  with  me/ 

z. 

Makyne  went  hame  withouttin  faill^ 
Full  werry  after  couth  weip,* 

•  Knoe  God  Mnds  good  fiir  erlld— &  And  for  moamteg  oon- 
solation.— «  I  am  now  In  aecret  with  thee,  but  if  I  np»> 
rate. — d  Doabtlou  I  ihall  dio  (broken-hearted). 

YL  •  Makyne,  to-morrow  tnis  jbtj  time^— /  If  j9  will 
meet  here.— ff  Perhaps  my  aheep  may  go  aaide^-*  Until 
we  hare  lain  near. 

VIL  *  Bobene,  thoa  robbest  my  qniet  and  rest-^  I  bnt 
thee  alone.— k  Makyne,  adien,  the  ran  goes  west — >  The 
day  is  nearly  jcone.— "*  Bobene,  In  forrow  I  am  bo  besets- 
n  That  love  will  be  my  bane^— o  Qo  loTe^  Makyne^  whare 
tbon  wilt— P  For  sweetheart  I  lore  none. 

Tin.  f  Bobene,  I  am  in  snoh  a  statew— >*  I  sigh,  and 
tiiat  AiII  sore. — '  Makyne,  I  hare  been  here  some  time.— 
(  At  home  God  grant  I  were.— u  My  sw«et  Bobene^  talk  a 
whiles— « If  thon  wilt  do  no  more^r— «o  Makyne^  some  other 
man  b^nile.— '  For  homeward  I  will  ttn. 

IX.  y  Bobene  on  his  way  went—*  As  light  as  leaf  of 
treew— •  Makyne  monmed  in  her  thoughts.-^  And  thought 
him  never  to  hoc.  e  Bobene  went  over  the  hill.— <<  Than 
Makyne  cried  on  high.—*  Now  yon  may  sing,  I  am  de* 
stroyedw— /  What  alia,  love,  with  me? 

X.  r  Makyne  went  home  without  fiOL— *  Fall{  after 

*  Plnkerton  absurdly  makas  this  word  roits;  it  la  roif 
in  the  Bannat3me  MS. 

t  The  line  •'Than  Bobene  in  a  Aill  fUr  daill,"  may  etthar 
mean  that  he  assembled  his  sheep  in  a  lUr  full  number, 
or  in  a  ftir  piece  of  low  ground;  the  former  is  the  more 
probable  meaning. 

X  Spendf  if  it  be  not  a  eormptloii  of  the  text,  Is  ap- 
parently the  imperfoct  of  a  T«rb;  bat  I  cannot  Hud  in  any 


Than  Bobene  in  a  fhll  fidr  daill,t 
Assemblit  all  his  scheip. 
Be  that  sum  parte  of  Makyne's  ail,< 
Ourthrow  his  hairt  cowd  creip/ 
He  foUowit  hir  fast  thaur  till  assaill,* 
And  till  hir  tuke  gude  keep.' 

XI. 

He.  Abyd,  abyd,  thou  fair  Makyne,"* 
A  word  for  any  thing  ;** 
For  all  my  luve  it  shall  be  thine,<^ 
Withouttin  departing^* 
All  thy  hairt  for  till  hare  myne,« 
Is  all  my  cuvating,'' 

My  scheip,  to  morne,  quhyle  Houris  nyne* 
Will  need  of  no  kepin'g.< 

XII. 

For  of  my  pane  thow  made  it  play,** 
And  all  in  vain  I  spendj 
As  thow  hes  done,  sa  sail  I  say,* 
Mume  on,  I  think  to  mend.*" 

XV. 

He.  Makyne  the  howp  of  all  my  heill,* 

My  hairt  on  th^  is  sett  ;y 

And  evir  mair  to  thd  be  leill,' 

Quhile  I  may  leif,  but  lett* 

Never  to  faill,  as  utheris  fiull,^ 

Quhat  grace  that  evir  I  get.< 
She,  Bobene,  with  thd  I  will  not  deill,' 

Adew  I  for  thus  we  mett.* 

XVI. 

Makyne  went  hame  blythe  aneuche/ 

Attoure  the  holtis  hair  '^ 

Bobene  mumit,  and  Makyne  leuch,'^ 

Scho  sang,  he  sichit  sair.< 

And  so  left  him  baith  wo  and  wreuch,i 

In  dolour  and  in  cair,* 

Kepand  his  bird  under  a  heuch,' 

Amang  the  holtis  hair."* 


she  would  weep.— <  By  that  (time)  some  of  Makyne*B 
sorrow.—^  Crept  through  his  heart— *  Be  followed  liuit  to 
lay  holdof  herw— '  And  held  good  watch  of  her. 

XI.  m  Abide,  abide,  thou  fair  Makyne.—**  A  word  for 
any  thing's  (sake). — o  For  all  my  love  shall  be  thine.— 
p  Without  departing^— f  To  have  thy  heart  all  mine.— '  Is 
an  that  I  oovet^-*  My  aheep  to-morxow,  tUl  nine.— <  WiU 
need  no  keeping. 

xn.  u  For  you  made  game  of  my  pain.— «  I  shall  say 
like  you^-w  Moum  on,  I  think  to  do  better  (than  be  in 
love). 

Xv.  «  Makyne^  the  hope  of  all  my  health.— y  My  heart 
is  on  thee  set— >  And  (I)  shall  ever  more  be  true  to  thee. 
— «  While  I  may  live,  without  ceasing.—^  Never  to  fail  as 
others  fidL— «  Whatever  &vour  I  obtain.—^  Bobene,  with 
thee  I  will  not  deal.—*  Adieu  1  for  thus  we  met 

XVI.  /  Makyne  went  home  blythe  enough.— f  Over  the 
hoary  woodlands^— *  Robene  moum'd,  and  Makyne 
laughed^-<  She  sang,  he  sighed  Bore^— #  And  so  left  him 
wofal  and  overoomA^-A  In  dolour  and  eare^-<  Keeping 
his  herd  under  a  cliff.—"*  Among  the  hoary  hillooks.^ 


t 


loBsary,  or  even  In  Dr.  Jamieeon's  Soottlsh  Dictionary, 
le  verb  to  which  it  may  be  traced  ao  as  to  make  sense. 

I  suppose  the  meaning  is  **  there  was  a  time  when  I  vainly 

made  love  to  thee." 

(The  word  werry  I  am  nnable  to  explain. 
Fide  Jamleson's  Dictionary,  «oc  bus. 
The  words  hoUU  hair  have  been  dilforently  explained* 
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WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 


[Bora  1480?    nMlOO?] 


The  little  that  is  known  of  Dunbar  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  complaints  in  his  own  poetiy, 
and  from  the  abuse  of  his  contemporaiy  Kennedy, 
which  is  chiefly  directed  against  his  poverty. 
From  the  colophon  of  one  of  his  poems,  dated  at 
Oxford,  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  conjecture, 
that  he  studied  at  that  university.*  By  Us  own 
account,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Eng- 
land as  a  novice  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and, 
in  that  capacity,  confesses  that  he  was  guilty  of 
sins,  probably  professional  frauds,  from  the  stain 


of  which  the  holy  water  could  not  cleanse  him. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  commemorated  the 
nuptials  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  Tudor,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Thistle  and  Rose ;  but  we  find 
that  James  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances 
for  a  benefice,  and  that  the  queen  exerted  her  in- 
fluence in  hiis  behalf  inefiectuaUy.f  Yet,  fi^rni 
the  verses  on  his  dancing  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
it  appears  that  he  was  received  at  court  on  fii- 
miliar  terms. 


THE  DAUNCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  THROUGH  HELL. 


Of  Februar  the  fiftene  nycht,* 
Full  lang  befour  the  dayis  licht,^ 

I  lay  intill^  a  trance ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith*'  Kevin  and  Hell ; 
Methocht  amang  the  fiendish  fell, 

Mahoun  gart  cry  ane  Dance/ 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shievin,' 
Against  the  feast  of  Fastemis  evin,* 

To  mak  their  obeerv^ce  :* 
He  bad  gallands  ga  graith  a  gyis/ 
And  cast  up  gamountis  in  the  skies,* 

As  varlotis  dois  in  France.  .  .  . 
II. 
Heillie  harlottis  on  hawtane  wyis,' 
Come  in  with  mony  sindrie  gyis,"* 

Bot  yet  leuch  never  Mah6un,*» 
Quhill  priestis  come  in  with  bair  schevin  nekks,^ 
Then  all  the  feynds  lewche  and  made  gekks,)* 

Black-Belly  and  Bawsy-Broun.9  ... 
in. 
Let's  see,  quoth  he,  now  quha  beg^  :*" 
With  that  the  fowll  Sevin  Deidly  Sins,' 

Begowth  to  leip  at  anis.* 
And  first  of  all  in  dance  was  Pry  d, 

I.  a  The  fifteenth  nlght^-^  Beftm  the  day-Ught— e  I  lay 
in  a  tranee^^  And  then  I  eaw  hoth  heaven  and  hell.-— 
e  Methought  among  the  fell  fiends.— /The  derll  made  pro* 
claim  a  dance.— r  Of  sinners  that  were  never  shriven^— 

*  The  evening  preceding  Lent    «  To  make  their  ob- 
•erranoe.— i  lie  bade  (his)  gallants  to  prepare  a  masqna^-*- 

*  And  cast  np  dances  in  the  skies. 

n.  I  Holy  harlots  in  hanghty  gnJae.— m  Game  in  with 
manv  sundry  maflks.— m  Bat  yet  Satan  nerer  langhed.— 
0  While  priests  came  with  their  bare  shaven  neckB.r~ 
p  Then  all  the  fiends  langhed  and  made  signs  of  derision. 
— 9  Names  of  spirits. 

III.  **  Let's  sec,  quoth  he,  now  who  begins.— «  Tf  ith  that 
the  foul  seTen  deadly  sins.— ^  Began  to  leap  at  oucev— 
»  Vrith  hair  combed  back  (and)  bonnet  to  one  side^ 

*  Dunbar  in  14T7  was  entered  among  the  Determlnantes^ 
or  Bachelors  of  Arts,  at  Salvator's  College,  St  Andrew's, 
and  in  1479  he  took  his  degree  there  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  Laing's  Dunbar,  toI.  i.  p.  9.  That  he  studied  at  Ox- 
ford at  any  time  is  highly  improbable^— 0. 

t  In  1500  he  received  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds 
84 


With  hair  wyld  bak,  and  bonet  on  side,** 
Like  to  mak  valstie  wainis  ;* 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  quheill,*" 
Hang  all  in  rumpilis  to  the  heill,* 

His  kethat  for  the  nanis.y 
Mony  proud  trompour  with  him  trippit,* 
Throw  skaldan  fyre  ay  as  they  skippit,^ 

They  gimd  with  hyddous  granis.^ 

IV. 

Then  Ire  cam  in  with  sturt  and  strife,* 
His  hand  was  ay  upon  his  knyfe, 

He  brandeist  lyk  a  heir ; 
Bostaris,  braggaris,  and  barganeris,' 
After  him  passit  into  pains,* 

All  bodin  in  feir  of  weir  J 
In  jakkis  sciyppis  and  bonhettis  of  steil/ 
Thaix  legges  were  chenyiet  to  the  heill,* 

Frawart  was  thair  aifeir,' 
Sum  upon  uder  with  brands  beft,/ 
Some  jaggit  uthers  to  the  heft* 

With  knyves  that  scheip  coud  scheir.' 

V. 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Invy,*" 
Fild  full  of  feid  and  fellony,'^ 
Hid  malice  and  dispyte, 

V  Likely  to  make  wasteftd  wants^— m  Like  a  wheels- 
K  Hung  all  the  rumples  to  the  heel.r-y  His  cassock  for 
the  nonee^— «  Many  a  proud  impostor  with  him  tripped.— 
a  Through  scalding  flro  as  they  skipt— ^  Th^  grinned 
with  hideous  groans. 

rV.  e  Then  Ire  came  with  trouble  and  strift^-^  Boastens 
braggarts,  and  bullies.— •  After  faSm  passed  In  paira.— /  All 
arrayMl  In  feature  of  war.— f  In  coats  of  armour  and 
bonnets  of  steel^-A  Their  legs  were  chained  to  the  hecL 
(PtobeMy  U  means  emend  with  iron  neMooi^).— «  Froward 
was  their  aspect—;^  Some  struck  upon  others  with  brands. 
— *  Some  stuck  others  to  the  hilt— I  With  kikives  that 
•harply  could  mangle. 

y.  m  followed  £nTy^~»  Hlled  toll  of  quarrel  and 
felony. 

firom  king  James.  **to  be  pait  to  him  for  al  the  dais  of  his 
life,  or  qnhil  he  be  promovit  be  our  Souerane  Lord  to  a 
benefice  of  xl  U.  or  aboue.'*  The  pension  was  raised  to 
XX 11.  in  1607,  and  to  Ixxx  li.  in  1610,  the  latter  to  be  paid 
till  such  time  as  he  should  receive  a  btnefioe  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  or  upwards.— 0. 
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For  privy  hatrent  tliat  tratour  tiymlit  f 
Him  followit  mony  freik  diasymliV 

With  fenyiet  wordis  quhyte.« 
And  flattereris  into  menis  fiices,** 
And  backbyterifl  in  secreit  plads* 

To  ley  that  had  delyte,< 
And  Townarifl  of  fiiLse  lenngis  ;** 
Allace,  tiiat  conrtia  of  noble  kiiagii* 

Of  thame  can  nevir  be  quyte.** 


Next  him  in  Dance  cam  Cuvatyce,* 
Rute  of  all  evill  and  grand  of  vyce,y 

That  nevir  cowd  be  content, 
Catyvia,  wrechis,  and  ockeraria,' 
Hud-pykia,  hurdan,  and  gadderaria,* 

All  with  that  warlo  went.^ 
Out  of  thair  throttia  they  shot  on  udder« 
Het  moltin  gold,  methocht,  a  fiidder,' 

As  fyre  flaucht  maiat  fervent  ;* 
Ay  aa  they  tumit  thame  of  achot,/ 
Feynds  fild  them  new  up  to  the  thrott 

With  gold  of  allkin  fftenU 


Syne  Sweimeaa  at  the  eecond  bidding* 
Com  lyk  a  sow  out  of  a  middling,' 

Full  slepy  wea  his  grunyie.^ 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  b^Uy-huddroun,* 
Mony  slute  daw  and  slepy  duddroun,' 

Him  servit  ay  with  sounyie."* 
He  drew  thame  furih  intill  a  chenyie,*> 
And  Belial  with  a  biydill  rennyie." 

Ever  laacht  thame  on  the  lunyie^ 
In  Dance  they  war  so  slaw  of  feit,« 
They  gaif  them  in  the  fyre  a  heit,'' 

And  maid  theme  quicker  of  oounyie.* 


Than.  Lichery,  that  lathly  corse,' 

Came  berand  lyk  a  bagit  horse,** 

And  Idleness  did  him  leid  ;* 


0  For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled.—^  Hhn 
followed  many  a  dimembling  renegado. — v  With  feigned 
words  feir,  or  white.*-'  And  flatterers  to  men's  faoa&r— 

•  And  backbiters  in  secret  plaoes.— ^  To  Ho  that  had  d^ 
light—**  And  spreaders  of  fklse  lies.— •  Alas  that  courts 
of  noble  kingSd — *»  Of  them  can  never  be  rid. 

YI.  «  CoTetonsness.— y  Root  of  all  evil  and  gnmnd  of 
vice.— <  Caitiffs,  wretches,  and  usurers.— a  Misers,  hoard- 
ers, and  gatherers.— ft  All  with  that  barloeh  or  male  flend 
went — e  Out  of  their  tnroats  they  shot  on  (each)  othsrw— 

*  Hot  molten  gold,  methought,  a  vast  quantity.— «  Like 
fire  flakes  most  fervid^—/  Aye  as  they  emptied  themselves 
of  shot— r  With  gold  of  all  kind  of  coin. 

Til.  A  Then  Sloth  at  a  second  biddings— i  Came  like  a 
BOW  fh>m  a  dunghill.— j  Full  sleepy  was  his  grunt—*  Many 
a  laxy  glutton.— i  Many  a  drowsy  sleepy  sluggard.— *»  Him 
served  with  care.— n  He  drew  them  forth  in  a  ohain. — 
0  And  Belial  with  a  bridle-rein.— r  Kver  lashed  them  on  the 
back.— 9  In  danoe  they  were  m  slow  of  feet— r  They  gave 
them  in  the  fire  a  heatw—*  And  made  them  qoickar  ol  ap- 
prehension. 

VUL  i  Then  Lechery,  thai  loathsome  body^^v  Bssrlng 


Thair  wea  with  him  ane  ugly  sort« 
And  mony  sttnkand  fowll  tram6rt 

That  luid  in  sin  bene  deid.' 
Quhen  they  wer  enterit  in  the  I>aunce,y 
They  wer  full  strange  of  countenance, 

Lyk  tortchia  bymand  reid.'  .... 


Than  the  fowl!  monstir  Glutteny, 
Of  wame  unsasiable  and  gredy  • 

To  Dance  he  did  him  dress  ;* 
Him  foUowit  mony  fowll  drunckh^rt^ 
With  can  and  collep,  cop  and  quart,^ 

In  surfeit  and  excess. 
Full  mony  a  waistless  wally  drag,* 
With  waimia  unwieldable  did  fiirth  drag/ 

In  creiach  that  did  incress  ^f 
Drynk,  ay  they  ciyit,  with  mony  a  gaip, 
The  Feynda  gaif  thame  het  leid  to  laip,* 

Their  leveray  wea  na  less.' .... 


Na  menstrals  playit  to  thame  but  dowt,/ 
For  gMmen  thair  wer  haldin  out/ 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht,' 
Except  a  menatrall  that  alew  a  man  ;*" 
8wa  till  hia  heretage  he  wan" 

And  enterit  be  brief  of  jidxW  .  •  •  • 

XI. 

Than  ayd  Mahoun  for  a  Heleand  Padyane,? 
8yn  ran  a  Feynd  to  fetch  Mac  Fadyane^ff 

Far  northwart  in  a  ^uke,'' 
Be  he  the  Correnoch  had  done  schout,' 
Enche-men  so  gadderit  him  about< 

In  hell  grit  rume  they  tuke : 
Thae  termegantia,  with  tag  and  tatter, 
Full  lowd  in  Ersche  begowd  to  «Iatter, 

And  rowp  like  revin  and  ruke.** 
The  devil  sa  devit  was  with  thair  yell,* 
That  in  the  depeet  pot  of  hell 

He  amurit  thame  with  smuke.« 


like  a  stallion.— «  And  Idlei^ess  did  him  lead.— «e  Then 
was  with  him  an  ugly  sort— «  That  had  been  dead  in  sin. 
— y  When  they  were  entered  in  the  danoSd— >  Like  torches 
burning  red. 

IX.  a  Of  womb  insatiable  and  greedy.— *  To  dance  then 
addressed  himself.— «  Him  followed  many  a  foul  drunkard. 
— ^  Different  names  ct  drinking  vessels.— «  Full  mauy  a 
waistless  sot—/  With  bellies  unwieldable  did  drag  forth.— 
r  In  grease  that  did  increase.—*  The  fiends  gave  them  hot 
lead  to  lap^-<  Their  love  of  drinking  was  not  the  lessi 

X.  i  No  minstrels  without  doubt— <&  For  gleemen  there 
were  kept  out— <  By  day  and  bv  night— m  Bxoept  a  min- 
strel that  slew  a  man.— »  So  till  he  won  his  Inharitanee. — 
0  And  entered  by  letter  of  right 

XI.  r  Then  cried  Satan  for  a  highland  pageant— f  The 
name  of  some  highland  laird.  **I  suppose,**  says  Lord 
Hailes,  ''this  name  was  ohoeen  by  the  poet  as  one  of  the 
harshest  that  occurred  to  him.**— r  Far  Aorthward  in  a 
nook.—*  By  the  time  that  he  had  raised  the  Correnoeh  or 
ery  of  help.— <  Highlanders  so  gathered  about  him.— •*  And 
croaked  like  ravens  and  rooks.—*  The  devil  was  so  deaf- 
ened with  their  yell^-M  He  smothered  them  with  smoke. 
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SIR  DAVm  LYNDSAT. 


[Borii,14S0}    DlBd,1567.] 


David  Ltndsat,  according  to  the  conjecture 
of  his  latest  editor/  was  bom  in  1490.  He  was 
educated  at  Sl  Andrews,  and  leaving  that  uni- 
Tersity,  probably  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  be- 
came the  page  and  companion  of  James  Y .  during 
the  prince's  childhood :  not  his  tutor,  as  has  beea 
sometimes  inaccurately  stated.  When  the  young 
king  burst  from  the  faction  which  had  oppressed 
himself  and  his  people,  Lyndsay  published  his 
Dream,  a  poem  on  the  miseries  which  Scotland 
had  suffered  during  the  minority.  In  1630,  the 
king  appointed  him  Lyon  King-at-Arms,  and  a 
grant  of  knighthood,  as  usual,  accompanied  the 
office.  In  that  capacity  he  went  several  times 
abroad,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
demand  a  princess  of  the  Imperial  line  for  the 
Scottish  sovereign.  James  having,  however, 
changed  his  mind  to  a  connection  with  France, 
and  having  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  the  Prin- 
cess Magdalene,  Lyndsay  wsjb  sent  to  attend  upon 
her  to  Scotland;  but  her  death  happening  six 
weeks  after  her  arrival,  occasioned  another  poem 
firom  our  author,  entitled  the  **  Deploracion«"  On 
the  arrival  of  Mary  of  Guise,  to  supply  her  place, 
he  superintended  the  ceremony  of  her  triumphant 
entry  into  Edinburgh;* and,  blending  the  fan<7 
of  a  poet  with  the  godliness  of  a  reformer,  he  so 
constructed  the  pageant,  that  a  lady  like  an  angel, 
who  came  out  of  an  artificial  cloud,  exhorted  her 
majesty  to  serve  God,  obey  her  husband,  and  keep 
her  body  pure,  according  to  Grod's  command- 
ments. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1542,  Lyndsay  wit- 
nessed the  decease  of  James  Y.,  at  his  palace  of 
Falkland,  after  a  connection  between  them  which 
had  subsisted  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  prince. 
If  the  death  of  James  (as  some  of  his  biographers 


have  asserted)  occajsioned  our  poet's  banishment 
from  court,  it  is  certain  that  his  retirement  was 
not  of  long  continuance ;  since  he  was  sent,  in 
1543,  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  as  Lyon  King, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Before  this  period 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  religion  had  begun 
to  take  a  general  root  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  Lyndsay,  who  had  already  written 
a  drama  in  the  style  of  the  old  moralities,  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  the  corruptions  of  tlie  popish 
clergy,  returned  from  the  Continent  to  devote  his 
pen  and  his  personal  influence  to  the  cause  of  the 
new  faith.  In  the  parliaments  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  in  1544-45  and  46, 
he  represented  the  county  of  Cupar  in  Fife ;  and 
in  1547,  he  is  recorded  among  the  champions  of 
the  Reformation,  who  counselled  the  ordination 
of  John  Knox. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  drew  fit>m  him 
a  poem  on  the  subject,  entitled,  a  Tragedy,  (the 
term  tragedy  was  not  then  confined  to  the  dbrama,) 
in  which  he  has  been  charged  with  drawing  toge- 
ther all  the  worst  things  that  could  be  said  of  the 
murdered  prelate.  It  is  incumbent,  however,  on 
those  who  blame  him  for  so  doing,  to  prove  that 
those  worst  things  were  not  atrocious.  Beaton's 
principal  failing  was  a  disposition  to  bum  with 
fire  those  who  opposed  his  ambition,  or  who  dif- 
fered firom  his  creed ;  and  if  Lyndsay  was  malig- 
nant in  exposing  one  tyrant,  what  a  libeller  must 
Tacitus  be  accounted ! 

His  last  embassy  was  to  Denmark,  in  order  to 
negotiate  for  a  firee  trade  with  Scotland,  and  to 
solicit  ships  to  protect  the  Scottish  coasts  against 
the  English.  It  was  not  till  after  returning  from 
this  business  that  he  published  Squyre  Meldrom, 
the  last,  and  the  liveliest  of  his  works. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SQUYRE  MELDRUM. 


He  was  bot^  twintie  yeiris^  of  age, 
Quehen<^  he  began  his  vassalage : 
P^oportionat  wcill,  of  mid  stature : 
Feirie'  and  wicht*  and  micht  endure 
Ovirset/  with  travell  both  nicht  and  day, 
Richt  bardie  baith  in  emist  and  play : 
Blyith  in  countenance,  richt  fair  of  face, 
And  studc  weill  ay  in  his  ladies  grace : 
For  he  was  wondir  amiabill. 
And  in  all  deides  honourabill ; 
And  ay  his  honour  did  advance, 
In  Ingland  first  and  syne*  in  France ; 
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And  thare  his  manheid  did  assail 
Under  the  kingis  gr^at  admirall, 
Quhen  the  greit  navy  of  Scotland 
Passit  to  the  sea  againis  Ingland. 

mS  OALLAITTBT  TO  AV  VUBE  BAJOKL. 

And  as  they  passit  be  Ireland  coist' 
The  admirall  gart  land  his  oist;/ 
And  set  Craigfergus  into  fyre, 
And  saifit  nouther  bame  nor  byre  :* 
It  was  greit  pitie  for  to  heir,' 
Of  the  pepill*»  the  bail-full  cheir ; 

<  Ooast-^  Host,  aimyw— k  OowlKni8e.-J  Hear.— m  Peo- 
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And  how  the  Iand£>lk  were  spuilyeity^ 
Fair  women  under  inte  were  fiiUyeit.'' 

But  this  young  Squyer  bauld  and  wicht 
Savit  all  women  quhaiif  he  micht; 
All  priestifl  and  freyeria  he  did  aave ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  did  persavef 
Behind  ane  gardin  amiabill/ 
Ane  woman's  voce'  richt  lamentabill ; 
And  on  that  voce  he  followit  &Bt, 
Till  he  did  see  her  at  the  last, 
Spuilyeit,'  nakit"  as  scho"  was  bom ; 
Twa  men  of  weir^  were  hir  befome,*  * 
Quhilky  were  richt  cruel  men  and  kene, 
Partand'  the  spuilyie  thame  between. 
Ane  fairer  woman  nor  sho  wee" 
He  had  not  sene  in  onie^  place. 
Befoir*  him  on  her  kneis  scho  fell, 
Sayand,  «for  him  that  heryeit'  hell, 
Help  me  sweit  sir,  I  am  ane  maid ;" 
Than  softlie  to  the  men  he  said, 
I  pray  yow  give  againe  hir  sark,« 
And  tak  to  yow  all  uther  wark. 
Hir  kirtill  was  of  scarlot  reid,/ 
Of  gold  ane  garland  of  hir  heid, 
Decoritf  with  enamelyne : 
Belt  and  brochis  of  silver  fyne. 
Of  yellow  taftais*  wes  hir  sark, 
Begaryit  all  with  browderit  wark, 
Richt  craftilie  with  gold  and  silk. 
Than,  said  the  ladie,  quhyte'  as  milk. 
Except  my  sark  nothing  I  crave, 
Let  thame  go  hence  with  all  the  lave. 
Quod  they  to  hir  be  Sanct  Fillane 
Of  this  ye  get  nathing  agane. 
Than,  said  the  squyer  oourteslie, 
Gude  friendis  I  pray  you  hartfullie, 
Gif  ye  be  worthie  men  of  weir, 
Restoiri  to  hir  agane  hir  geir ; 
Or  be  gieit  God  that  all  has  wrocht,* 
That  spuilyie  sail  be  full  dere  bocht' 
Quod"*  they  to  him  we  th^  defy, 
And  drew  their  swordis  hastUy, 
And  straik  at  him  with  sa  greit  ire. 
That  from  his  harness  flew  the  fyre : 
With  duntis"  sa  derfly*'  on  him  dang/ 
That  he  was  never  in  sic  ane  thrang  :f 
Bot  he  him  manftillie  defendit, 
Ane  with  ane  bolt  on  thame  he  bendit .... 

And  when  he  saw  thay  wer  baith  alane. 
He  to  that  ladie  past  agane : 
Quhare  scho  stude  nakit  on  the  bent,** 
And  said,  tak  your  abuzlement' 
And  scho  him  thankit  full  humillie. 
And  put  hir  claithis  on  speedilie. 
Than  kissit  he  that  ladie  fair, 
And  tuik'  his  leif  of  hir  but  mair.** 
Be  that  the  tabume  and  trumpet  blew. 
And  every  man  to  shipburd  drew. .... 

"  Spoilt.— «  Abuaed.— #  Where.— 4  PerodTe^-f  Beanti- 
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Then  dariouns  and  trumpets  blew. 

And  weiiiours*  many  hither  drew ; 

On  eviry  side  come*''  mony  man 

To  behald  wha  the  battel  wan. 

The  field  was  in  the  meadow  green, 

Quhare  everie  man  micht  weil  be  seen ; 

The  heraldis  put  tham  sa  in  order 

That  na  man  past  within  the  border, 

Nor  preissi^  to  com  within  the  green, 

Bot  heraldis  and  the  campiouns  keen ; 

The  order  and  the  drcumstanoe 

Wer  lang  to  put  in  remembranoe. 

Quhen  thir  twa  nobill  men  of  weir 

Wer  Weill  aocouteiit  in  their  geir. 

And  in  thair  handjs  strong  burdounis,! 

Than  trumpettis  blew  and  dariounis. 

And  heraldis  ayit  hie  on  hicht. 

Now  let  thame  go— 4xod  shaw'  the  richt.         ) 

Than  trumpettis  blew  triumphantly, 

And  thay  twa  campiouns  eagerUe, 

They  spurrit  their  hors  with  speir  on  breist 

Pertly  to  prie5*  then  pith  they  preist* 

That  round  rink-room^  was  at  utterance, 

Bot  Talbart*s  hors  with  ane  mischance 

He  outterit,^'  and  to  run  was  laith ;« 

Quharof  Talbart  was  wonder  wraith./ 

The  Squyer  furth  his  rink'  he  ran, 

Commendit  weill  with  every  man, 

And  him  discharget  of  his  speir 

Honestile,  like  ane  man  of  weir. .... 

The  trenchour*  of  th^  Squyreis  speir 

Stak  still  into  Sir  Talbart's  geir; 

Than  everie  man  into  that  eteid* 

Did  all  beleve  that  he  was  dede. 

The  Squyer  lap  richt  haistillie 

From  his  coursouri  deliverlie, 

And  to  Sir  Talbart  made  support, 

And  humillie*  did  him  comfort 

When  Talbart  saw  into  his  schield 

Ane  otter  in  ane  silver  field. 

This  race,  said  he,  I  sair  may  rew. 

For  I  see  weill  my  dreame  was  true ; 

Methocht  yon  otter  gart'  me  bleid, 

And  buir*"  me  backwart  from  my  sted; 

But  heir  I  vow  to  God  soverane. 

That  I  sail  never  just"  agane. 

And  sweitlie  to  the  Squiyre  said, 

Thou  knawis*  the  cunning^  that  we  made, 

Quhilk«  of  us  twa  suld  tyne'  the  field. 

He  suld  baith  hors  and  armour  yield 

Till  him'  that  wan,  quhairfore  t  will 

My  hors  and  harness  geve  th^  till. 

Then  said  the  Squyer,  courteouslie, 

Brother,  I  thank  you  hartfullie ; 

Of  you,  frjnooth,  nothing  I  crave, 

For  I  have  gotten  that  I  would  have. 
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iQum  muMHn^  airb  maht  iobboh  tsaiMfSf  ooms 

BXaa  AMD  HAS  ins  WWLOWntB  LOTl-ADTSRTDU. 

Out  throw  the  land  then  sprang^  the  fame, 
That  Squyer  Meldmm  was  come  hame. 
Quhen  they  heard  tell  how  he  debaitit,' 
With  every  man  he  was  sa  treitet,** 
That  quhen  he  travellit  throw  the  land. 
They  bankettit*  him  fra  hand  to  hand 
With  greit  solace,  till,  at  the  last, 
Out  throw  Stratherne  the  Squyer  past 
And  as  it  did  approach  the  nicht, 
Of  ane  castell  he  ^t  ane  sicht. 
Beside  ane  montane  in  ane  vale. 
And  then  eftir  his  greit  travail!^ 
He  purpoflit  him  to  repoise* 
Quhare  ilk  man  did  of  him  rejois. 
Of  this  triumphant  pleasand  place 
Ane  luetie  ladyv  was  maistr^e, 
Quhais'  lord  was  dead  schort  time  befoir, 
Quhairthrow  her  dolour  wee  the  moir; 
Bot  yit  scho  tuik  some  comforting. 
To  heir  the  plesant  dulce  talking 
Of  this  young  Squiyer,  of  his  chance^ 
And  how  it  fortnnit  him  in  France. 
This  Squyer  and  the  ladie  gent" 
Did  wesche,  and  then  to  supper  went : 
Ihiring  that  nicht  there  was  nocht  elfis^ 
But  for  to  heir  of  his  nevellis.* 
En^as,  quhen  he  fled  from  Troy, 
Did  not  Queue  Dido  greiter  joy : . . . . 
The  wonderis  that  he  did  rehers, 
Were  langsum  for  to  put  in  vers, 
Of  quhilk  this  lady  did  rejois : 
They  drank  and  syne'  went  to  repoisj, 
He  found  his  ehalmei*  well  arrayit 
With  domik/  work  on  bord  displayit : 
Of  venison  he  had  his  waill,r 
Gude  aquavitae,  wyne,  and  aill. 
With  nobiU  oonMttis,  bran,  and  geiU* 
And  swa  the  Squyer  fuir'  richt  weill. 
8a  to  heir  mair  of  his  narration, 
The  ladie  cam  to  his  collation, 
Sayand  he  was  richt  welcum  hame, 
Grand-merde,  then,  quod  he,  Madame ! 
They  past  the  time  with  ches  and  tabill. 
For  he  to  everie  game  was  abill. 
Than  unto  bed  drew  everie  wicht ; 
To  chalmer  went  this  ladie  bricht ; 
The  quilk  this  Squyer  did  convoy. 
Syne  till  hia  bed  he  went  with  joy. 
That  nicht  he  sleepit/  never  ane  wink. 
But  still  did  on  the  ladie  think. 
Cupido,  with  his  fyrie  dart. 
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Did  pkrs  him  sa  throwout  the  hart, 

8a  all  that  nicht  he  did  but  mumit — 

Sum  tyme  sat  up,  and  sum  tyme  tumit— 

Sichand,*  with  mony  gant  and  grane, 

To  &ir  Venus  makand  his  mane, 

Sayand,'  fair  ladie,  what  may  this  mene, 

I  was  ane  free  man  lait"  yestreen, 

And  now  ane  catzve  bound  and  thrall. 

For  ane  that  I  think  flowr  of  all. 

I  pray  to  €rod  sen  scho  knew  my  mynd. 

How  for  hir  saik  I  am  sa  pynd : 

Wald  God  I  had  been  yit  in  France, 

Or  I  had  hapnit  sic  mischance ; 

To  ba  subject  or  serviture 

Till  ane  quhilk  takes  of  me  na  cure. 

This  ladie  ludgit"  nearhand  by, 

And  hard  the  Squyer  prively. 

With  dreidful  hart  makand  his  mane. 

With  monie  careful  gant  and  grane  ^ 

Hir  hart  fiilfillit  with  pitie, 

Thocht  scho  wald  half  of  him  merde, 

And  said,  howbeit  I  suld  be  slane, 

^e  sail  have  lufe  for  lufe  agayne : 

Wald  God  I  micht,  with  my  honour. 

Have  him  to  be  my  paramour. 

This  was  the  merrie  t3rme  of  May, 

Quhen  this  fair  ladie,  freshe  and  gay, 

Start  up  to  take  the  hailsum''  air, 

With  pantounsf  on  her  feit  ane  pair, 

Airlie  into  ane  cleir  morning, 

Befoir  frdr  Phoebus'  upiysing : 

Kirtill  alone,  withouten  clok. 

And  saw  the  Squyers  door  unlok. 

She  slippit  in  or  evir  he  wist, 

And  feynitlie'  past  till  ane  kist. 

And  with  hir  keys  oppenit  the  lokkis, 

And  made*  hir  to  take  furth  ane  boxe, 

Bot  that  was  not  hir  errand  thare : 

With  that  this  lustie  young  Squyar 

Saw  this  ladie  so  pleasantile 

Com  to  his  chalmer  quyetlie. 

In  kirtill  of  fyne  damais  brown, 

Hir  golden  tresses  hingand<  doun ; 

Hir  pappis  were  hard,  round,  and  quhyte, 

Quhome  to  behold  was  greit  deleit ; 

Lyke  the  quhyte  lillie  was  her  lyre  ;«* 

Hir  hair  wes  like  the  reid  gold  weir ; 

Her  schankis  quhyte,  withouten  hois,* 

Quhareat  the  Squyar  did  rejois. 

And  said,  then,  now  vailye  quod  vailye,** 

Upon  the  ladie  thow  mak  ane  sailye. 

Hir  oourtlyke  kirtill  waa  unlaist, 

And  sone  into  his  armis  hir  braist .... 
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Gallsp  the  EldeT}  to  distiiiguiih  him  from  his 
son,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  bom  at  Allington  Caatle,  in  Kent,  in  1503, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  married 
early  in  life,  and  was  still  earlier  diatingiiiahed  at 
the  court  of  Henry  YHI.  with  whom  his  interest 
and  &vour  were  so  great  as  to  be  proverbiaL  His 
person  was  majestic  and  beautiful,  his  visage  (ac- 
cording to  Surrey's  interesting  description)  was 
«stem  and  mild :"  he  sung  and  played  the  lute 
with  remarkable  sweetness,  spoke  foreign  lan- 
guages with  grace  and  fluency,  and  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit.  At  the  death  of  Wol- 
sey  he  could  not  be  more  than  nineteen ;  yet  he 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  that  minister's  dovm- 
&11  by  a  humorous  story,  and  to  have  promoted 
the  lefbrmation  by  a  seas<mable  jest  At  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  he  officiated  lor  his 
frtber  as  ewerer,  and  posdbly  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony not  with  ^e  most  festive  emotions,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  secretly  attached 
to  the  royal  bride.  When  the  tragic  end  of  that 
princess  was  approaching,  one  of  the  calumnies 
circulated  against  her  was  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
had  confessed  having  had  an  illicit  intimacy  with 
her.  The  scandal  was  certainly  false ;  but  that 
it  arose  from  a  tender  partiality  really  believed  to 
exist  between  them  seems  to  be  no  overstrained 
conjecture.  His  poetical  mistress's  name  is  Anna : 
tnd  in  one  of  his  sonnets  he  complains  of  being 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, on  account  of  its  being  the  king's.  The  pe- 
rusal of  his  poetiy  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
queen's  last  consolationa  in  prison.  A  tradition 
of  Wyat's  attachment  to  her  was  long  preserved 
in  his  femily.  She  retained  his  sister  to  the  last 
about  her  penon ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  block,  gave  her  weeping  attendant  a 
small  prayer-book,  as  a  token  of  remembrance, 
with  a  smile  of  which  the  sweetness  was  not 
efihoed  by  the  horrors  of  approaching  death. 
Wyat's  favour  at  court,  however,  continued  un- 
diminished ;  and  notwithstanding  a  quarrel  with 
the  Buke  of  Suffolk,  which  occasioned  his  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was,  immediately  on 
his  liberation,  appofaited  to  a  command  under  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  army  that  was  to  act 
against  the  rebels.  He  was  also  knighted,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  made  high-eherifT  of  Kent 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  apparently  forgetting 
the  disgrace  of  his  aunt  in  the  sacrifice  of  her 
successor,  showed  a  more  conciliatory  disposition 
towards  England,  Wyat  was,  in  1687,  selected 
to  go  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court  His 
situation  there  was  rendered  exceedingly  difi- 
cult,  by  the  mutual  insincerity  of  the  negotiat- 
ing powers,  and  by  his  reUgion,  which  exposed 
13 


him  to  prejudice,  and  even  at  one  time  to  danger 
from  the  Inquisition,  He  had  to  invest  Henry's 
bullying  remonstrances  vrith  the  graces  of  mo* 
derate  diplomacy,  and  to  keep  terms  with  a  bigoted 
court  wlule  he  questioned  the  Pope's  supremacy. 
In  spite  of  those  obstacles,  the  dignity  and  dis- 
oemment  of  Wyat  gave  him  such  weight  in  ne- 
gotiation, that  he  succeeded  in  expelling  from 
Spain  his  master's  most  dreaded  enemy,  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  was  so  ill  received  at  Madrid  that  the 
haughty  legate  quitted  it  with  indignation.  The 
records  of  his  difGerent  embassies  exhibit  not  only 
personal  activity  in  following  the  Emperor  Charles 
to  his  most  important  interviews  vrith  Francis,  but 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  consequences,  and  in  giving 
advice  to  his  own  sovereign.  Neither  the  dark 
policy,  nor  the  immovable  countenance  of  Charles, 
eluded  his  penetration.  When  the  Emperor,  on 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  offered  the 
King  of  England  the  Duchess  of  Milan  in  mar- 
riage, Henry's  avidity  eaught  at  the  offer  of  her 
duchy,  and  Heynes  and  Bonner  were  sent  out  to 
Spain  as  special  conmiissioners  on  the  business ; 
but  it  fell  off,  as  Wyat  had  predicted,  from  the 
Spanish  monarch's  insincerity. 

Bonner,  who  had  done  no  good  to  the  English 
mission,  and  who  had  felt  himself  lowered  at  the 
Spanish  court  by  the  superior  ascendancy  of 
Wyat,  on  his  return  home  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  mortification,  by  calumniating  his 
late  colleague.  In  order  to  answer  those  calum- 
nies, Wyat  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  recall  from 
Spain ;  and  Bonner's  charges,  on  being  investi* 
gated,  feu  to  the  ground.  But  the  Emperor's 
journey  through  France  having  raised  another 
crisis  of  expectation,  Wyat  was  sent  out  once 
more  to  watch  the  motions  of  Charles,  and  to 
fethom  his  designs.  At  Blois  he  had  an  inter- 
view vrith  Francis,  and  another  with  the  Empe- 
ror, whose  fiiendsfaip  for  the  king  of  France  he 
pronounced,  from  all  that  he  observed,  to  be  insin- 
cere. «  He  is  constrained  (said  the  English  am- 
bassador) to  come  to  a  show  of  friendship,  mean- 
ing to  make  him  a  mockery  when  he  has  done." 
When  evente  are  made  feiniliar  to  us  by  history, 
we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  undervalue  the  vris- 
dom  that  foretold  them ;  but  this  much  is  clear, 
that  if  Charles's  rival  had  been  as  wise  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  the  Emperor  would  not  have 
made  a  modiery  of  Francis.  Wyat's  advice  to 
his  own  sovereign  at  this  period  was  to  support 
the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  German  protestant  princes.  His  zeal 
was  praised :  but  &e  advice,  though  sanctioned 
by  Cromwell,  was  not  followed  by  Henry.  Warned 
probably,  at  last,  of  the  approaching  down&ll  of 
Cromwell,  he  obtained  his  final  recall  torn.  Spain. 
On  his  return,  Bonner  had  sufident  interest  to 
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get  him  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
harshly  treated  and  unfairly  tried,  but  was  never- 
thelesB  most  honourably  acquitted;  and  Henry, 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  made  him  considerable 
donations  of  land.  Leland  informs  us,  that  about 
this  time  he  had  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war. 
The  sea  service  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

Much  of  his  time,  however,  after  his  return  to 
England,  must  be  supposed,  from  his  writings,  to 


have  been  spent  at  his  paternal  seat  of  Allington, 
in  study  and  rural  amusements.  From  that  pleap 
sant  retreat  he  was  summoned,  in  the  autumn  of 
1542,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  meet  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  whp  had  landed  at  Fahnouth,  and  to 
conduct  him  from  thence  to  London.  In  his  zeal 
to  perform  this  duty  he  accidentally  overheated 
hiinself  with  riding,  and  was  seized,  at  Sherborne 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  him  oS, 
after  a  few  days'  iUnese,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 


ODE. 
THE  LOYEB  OOMPLAINBTH  THB  UNKINBNSSS  OF  HIS  LOYB. 


Mt  lute,  awake !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste. 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none. 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone. 
My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  ? 
No,  no,  my  lute !  for  I  have  done. 

The  rocks  do  not  so  cruelly 
Kepulse  the  waves  continually, 
As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 
By  whom,  imkind !  thou  hast  them  won : 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot^ 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  shall  fell  on  thy  disdain, 
That  mak'st  but  game  of  earnest  payne. 
Think  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  the  cause  thy  lovers  plaine. 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lye  withred  and  old. 
In  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 
Playning  in  vain  unto  the  moon ; 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told: 
Care  then  who  list !  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chaunce  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent. 
To  cause  thy  lovera  sigh  and  swoon ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 
And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute  I  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past; 
My  lute!  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 


FROH  mS  BONOS  AND  EPIGBAMS. 

A  DB8CBIFTI0H  OV  8U0B  A  Old  AS  HI  WOULD  LOVl. 

A  rACE  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well, 
Should  not  be  feir,  but  lovely  to  behold 
With  gladsome  cheer,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 
With  sober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tdl ; 
The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  witii  knot  that  should  not  slide. 


fROU  THE  SAMS, 
or  ms  BXTUBN  Rox  BPAnr. 
Tagus,  ferewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 
Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried ; 
For  I,  with  spur  and  sail,  go  seek  Uie  Thames, 
Gainward  the  sun  that  showeth  her  wealthy  pride; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams. 
Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side. 
My  king,  my  country,  I  seek  for  whom  I  live, 
Of  mighty  Jove  the  winds  for  this  me  give. 


fROM  HIS  ODES. 

AH  lABKBSl  sun  10  HU  mrKCTD  MlSniSS  HOT  fO 
F0B8AO  mx. 

Ahd  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay  I  say  nay !  for  shame  I 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  t 
Say  nay  I  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long  1 
In  wealth  and  woe  among : 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart, 
Never  for  to  depart. 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart, 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 
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And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thufl  1 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee ; 
Alaa !  thy  cruelty ! 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thusi 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 


:  LAMSNTETH  THAT  HE  HAD  EVER  GAUSfl 
TO  DOUBT  HIS  LADY'S  FAITH. 

Bbbm  aB  ye  list  upon  good  cause, 
I  may  or  think  of  this  or  that ; 
But  what  or  why  myself  best  knows. 
Whereby  I  think  and  fear  not 
But  thereunto  I  may  well  think 
The  doubtful  sentence  of  this  clause ; 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not. 

For  if  I  thought  it  were  not  so, 
Though  it  were  so,  it  grieved  me  not ; 
Unto  my  thought  it  were  as  thd 
I  hearkened  though  I  hear  not 
At  that  I  see  I  cannot  wink, 
Nor  from  my  thought  so  let  it  go : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 

Lo !  how  my  thought  might  make  me  free, 
Of  that  perchance  it  needs  not : 
Perchance  none  doubt  the  dread  I  see ; 
I  shrink  at  that  I  bear  not 
But  in  my  heart  this  word  shall  sink, 
Until  the  proof  may  better  be : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 


If  it  be  not,  show  no  cause  why 
I  should  so  think,  then  care  I  not; 
For  I  shall  so  myself  apply 
To  be  that  I  appear  not 
That  is,  as  one  that  shall  not  shrink 
To  be  your  own  until  I  die ; 
And  If  that  be  not  as  I  think, 
Likewise  to  think  it  is  not 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

FoROET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan,* 
The  suit,  the  service,  none  tell  can ; 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways. 
The  painful  patience  in  delays, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not ! — Oh !  forget  not  this. 
How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved, 
Forget  not  this ! 


HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 


[Boni,I5W.    Died,  1547.] 


Walpolb,  Ellis,  and  Warton,  gravely  inform 
us  that  Lord  Surrey  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Flodden,  a  victory  which  was  gained  before  Lord 
Surrey  was  bom.  The  mistakes  of  such  writers 
may  teach  charity  to  criticism.  Dr.  Nott,  who 
has  cleared  away  much  fable  and  anachronism 
from  the  noble  poet's  biography,  supposes  that  he 
was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1616,  and  that  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  of  which  university 
he  was  afterwards  elected  high  steward.  At  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  he  was  contracted  in  marriage 
to  the  Lady  Frances  Vere,  daughter  to  John  Earl 
of  Oxford.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  after- 
wards affianced  to  Surrey's  sister.  It  was  custo- 
maiy,  in  those  times,  to  delay,  frequently  for 
years,  the  consummations  of  such  juvenile  matches ; 
and  the  writer  of  Lord  Surrey's  life,  already  men- 
tioned, gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  poet's 
residence  at  Windsor,  and  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Richmond,  so  tenderly  recorded  in  his  verses, 
took  place,  not  in  their  absolute  childhood,  as  has 
been  generally  imagined,  but  immediately  after 


their  being  contracted  to  their  respective  brides. 
If  this  was  the  case,  the  poet's  allusion  to 

The  weret  grores  which  oft  we  made  refloiind 
Of  pleasant  plain^  and  of  oar  ladies'  praiae. 

may  be  charitably  understood  as  only  recording 
the  aspirations  of  their  conjugal  impatience. 

Surrey's  marriage  was  consummated  in  1635. 
In  the  subsequent  year  he  sat  with  his  fiither,  as 
Earl  Marshal,  on  the  trial  of  his  kinswoman  Anne 
Boleyn.  Of  the  impression  which  that  event 
made  upon  his  mind,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found 
either  in  his  poetry,  or  in  tradition.  His  grief  for 
the  amiable  Richmond,  whom  he  lost  soon  after, 
is  more  satis&ctorily  testified.  It  is  about  this 
period  that  the  fiction  of  Nash,  unfaithfully  mis- 
applied as  reality  by  Anthony  Wood,*  and  from 
him  copied,  by  mistake,  by  Walpole  and  Warton, 
sends  ^e  poet  on  his  romantic  tour  lo  Italy,  as 
the  knight-errant  of  the  fair  Geraldine.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  Surrey  was  ever  in 

•  Nash's  History  of  Jack  WUton. 
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Italy.  At  the  period  of  hu  imagined  errantry, 
his  repeated  appearance  at  the  ooart  of  England 
can  be  aicertained;  and  Geraldine,  if  she  waa  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  waa  then  only  a 
child  of  seven  years  old.* 

That  Surrey  entertained  romantic  sentiments 
for  the  fiiir  Geraldine,  seems,  however,  to  admit  of 
little  doubt ;  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  her  youth 
which  makes  his  homage  rather  surprising.  The 
fashion  of  the  age  sanctioned  such  courtships, 
under  the  liberal  interpretation  of  their  being 
platonic.  Both  Sir  P.  Sydney  and  the  Cheralier 
Bayard  avowed  attachments  of  this  exalted  nature 
to  married  ladies,  whose  reputations  were  never 
rallied,  even  when  the  mistress  wept  openly  at 
parting  from  her  admirer.  Of  the  nature  of  Sur- 
rey's attachment  we  may  conjecture  what  we 
please,  but  can  have  no  certain  test  even  in  his 
verses,  which  might  convey  either  much  more  or 
much  less  than  he  felt ;  and  how  shall  we  search 
in  the  graves  of  men  for  the  shades  and  limits  of 
passions  that  elude  our  living  observation  1 

Towards  the  close  of  1540,  Surrey  embarked 
in  public  business.  A  rupture  with  France  being 
anticipated,  he  was  sent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with 
Lord  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to 
see  that  every  thing  was  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence within  the  English  pale.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  knighted;  and  had  jousted  in  honour  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry. 
'Fhe  commission  did  not  detain  him  long  in  France. 
He  returned  to  England  before  Christmas,  having 
acquitted  himself  entirely  to  the  king's  satisfaction. 
In  the*  next  year,  1541,  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  occupied  in  his  literary  pursuits — ^per- 
haps in  his  translation  of  Virgil.  England  was 
then  at  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  no 
other  subsequent  year  of  Surrey's  life  could  his 
active  service  have  allowed  him  leisure.  In  1542 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Grarter,  and  followed 
his  fiither  in  the  expedition  of  that  year  into  Scot- 
land, where  he  acquired  his  first  military  experi- 
ence. Amidst  these  early  distinctions  it  is  some- 
what mortifying  to  find  him,  about  this  period,  twice 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison ;  on  one  occasion  on 
account  of  a  private  quarrel,  on  another  for  eaiting 
meat  on  Lent,  and  for  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  citizens  of  I^ondon  with  stones  from  his  cross- 
bow. This  was  a  strange  misdemeanour  indeed, 
for  a  hero  and  a  man  of  letters.  His  spology, 
perhaps  as  curious  as  the  ftct  itself,  turns  the  ao 
tion  only  into  quixotic  absurdity.  His  motive,  he 
said,  was  religious.  He  saw  the  citizens  sunk  in 
papal  corruption  of  manners,  and  he  wished  to 
break  in  upon  their  guilty  secrecy  by  a  sudden 
chastisement,  that  should  remind  them  of  Divine 
retribution ! 

The  war  with  France  called  him  into  more 
honourable  activity.    In  the  first  campaign  he 

•  If  oonearriiig  proofb  did  not  so  ftrongly  point  out  Us 
poetkal  mutreM  Geraldine  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
ef  KUdare,  we  might  well  raspeet,  from  Uie  date  ofSorrey't 
attadunent,  that  the  olijeet  of  hit  praises  most  hare  been 
some  other  peraon.  Geraldine,  when  he  deelared  his  de. 
TOtlon  to  her,  was  only  ttiirteen  years  of  age.  She  waa 
takm  in  bar  childhood  onder  the  proteotioii  of  the  oourt» 


joined  the  army  under  Sir  John  Wallop,  at  the 
siege  of  Landrecy ;  and  in  the  second  and  larger 
expedition  he  went  as  marshal  of  the  army  of 
which  his  fiither  commanded  the  vanguard.  The 
siege  of  Montreoil  was  allotted  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  gallant  son ;  but  their  operations 
were  impeded  by  the  want  of  money,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  supplies  most  probably  detained  firom 
reaching  them  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  who  had  long  regarded  both  Surrey  and 
his  fiither  with  a  jealous  eye.  In  these  disastrous 
circumstances  Surrey  seconded  the  duke's  effijrts 
with  zeal  and  ability.  On  one  expedition  he  was 
out  two  days  and  two  nights,  spread  destruction 
among  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  with  a  load  of  supplies,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  In  a  bold  attempt  to 
storm  the  town  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  a 
lodgment  in  one  of  the  gates ;  but  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  devoted 
bravery  of  his  attendant  Clere,  who  received  a 
hurt  in  rescuing  him,  of  which  he  died  a  month 
after.  On  the  report  of  the  Dauphin  of  France's 
approach  with  60,000  men,  the  English  made  an 
able  retreat,  of  which  Surrey  conducted  the  move- 
ments as  marshal  of  the  camp. 

He  returned  with  his  father  to  England,  but 
must  have  made  only  a  short  stay  at  home,  as  we 
find  him  soon  after  fighting  a  spirited  action  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  in  which  he  chased 
back  the  Frendi  as  fiur  as  Montreuil.  The  fdlow- 
ing  year  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  Boulogne,  and  finally  solicited  and  obtained  the 
government  of  that  place.  It  was  then  nearly  de- 
fenceless ;  the  breaches  unrepaired,  the  fortifica- 
tions in  decay,  and  the  enemy,  with  superior  num- 
bers, established  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  command 
the  harbour,  and  to  fire  upon  the  lower  town. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  Surrey  entered  on  his 
command,  and  drew  up  and  sent  home  a  plan  of 
alterations  in  the  works,  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  be  acted  upon.  Nor 
were  his  efforts  merely  defensive.  On  one  occap 
sion  he  led  his  men  into  the  enemy's  countiy  as 
fiir  as  Samerau-Bois,  which  he  destroyed,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  with  considerable  booty.  After- 
wards, hearing  that  the  French  intended  to  revio- 
tual  their  camp  at  Outreau,  he  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  .object,  pursued  them  as  far  as 
Hardilot,  and  was  only  prevented  from  gaining  a 
complete  victory  through  the  want  of  cavalry. 
But  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  Boulogne,  which, 
by  his  own  extant  memorial,  is  said  to  evince  great 
military  skill,  was  marred  by  the  issue  of  one  unfor- 
tunate sally.  In  order  to  prevent  the  French  from 
revictualling  a  fortress  that  menaced  the  safety  of 
Boulogne,  he  found  it  necessary,  with  his  slender 
forces,  to  risk  another  attack  at  St.  Etienne. 
His  cavalry  first  charged  and  routed  those  of  the 

and  attended  the  PrInoeM  Mary.  At  the  age  of  flftaen 
she  manled  Sir  Anthony  Wood,  a  man  of  sixty,  and  aftes 
his  death  accepted  the  Sari  of  [jincoln.  From  Surrey's 
I  we  find  that  she  slighted  his  addresses,  afker  having 


ftw  some  time  enoonraged  them :  and  irom  his  oondnot  U 
kri  that  he  hurried  into  war  and  public  business  in 
to  Ibrget  her  Indifferenoe. 
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Fiencfa :  the  foot,  which  he  oomB»«aded  in  pewon, 
netzt  advanced,  and  the  first  line,  oonaifltinff  ehieily 
of  gentlemen  armed  with  ooiseleta,  behaved  gal- 
lantly, but  the  second  lime,  in  coming  jto  the  push 
of  the  pike,  were  seized  wkh  a  sudden  panics  and 
fled  back  to  Boulogne,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  their  commander  to  rally  them.  Within  a  few 
months  after  this  aSnix  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  Hertford  went  out  to  France  as  the 
king's  lieutenant-gcneraL 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  loss  of 
this  action  was  the  pretext  lor  his  vecall,  or  the 
direct  cause  oi  the  king's  vengeance^  by  whkfa 
he  was  subsequently  destined  to  tail.  If  the  fius- 
tion  of  Hertford,  that  was  intriguing  ageiaet  him 
at  home,  ever  succeeded  in  fretting  the  king^e  hu- 
mour against  him,  by  turning  his  misfortune  into 
a  topic  of  blame,  Henry's  irritation  must  have 
passed  away,  as  we  find  Surrey  recalled,  with 
promises  of  being  replaced  in  his  command  (a 
promise,  however,  which  was  basely  felsified),  and 
again  appearing  at  court  in  an  honoioable  station. 
But  the  event  of  his  recall  (though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  tokens  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure) certainly  contributed  indirectly  to  his 
ruin,  by  goading  his  proud  temper  to  forther  hos- 
tilities with  Hertford.  Surrey,  on  his  return  to 
England,  spoke  of  his  enemy  with  indignation  and 
menaces,  and  imprudently  expressed  his  hopes 
of  being  revenged  in  a  succeeding  reign.  His 
words  were  reported,  probably  with  exaggeration, 
to  the  king,  and  occasioned  his  being  sent,  for 
some  time,  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor.  He  was 
liberated,  however,  fix>m  thence,  and  again  made 
his  appearance  at  court,  unsuspicious  of  his  im- 
pending ruin. 

It  is  difilcult  to  trace  any  personal  motives  that 


could  impel  Hemy  to  inak  for  his  destructiaii. 
He  c(teld  not  be  jealous  of  his  intentions  to  marry 
tiie  Piinoess  Maiy— 4hat  fable  is  disproved  by  the 
discovery  of  Surrey's  widow  having  survived  him. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  king  dreaded  him  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Beforraation,  as  there  is  every  reik- 
son  to  believe  that,  he  vras  a  Protestant.  The 
natural  cruelty  of  Heniy  seems  to  have  been  but 
an  instrument  in  the  desigimig  hands  of  Hertford, 
whose  ambitton,  fear,  and  jealou^,  prompted  him 
to  seek  the  destruction  of  Norfolk  and  his  son. 
His  measures  were  unhappily  aided  by  the  vindic- 
tive resentment  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  against 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  long  se* 
parated,  and  by  the  still  more  unaccountable  and 
unnatural  hatred  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
against  her  own  brother.  <  Surrey  was  arrested 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  depositions  o£  witnesses  against 
him,  whose  collective  testimony  did  not  substan- 
tiate even  a  legal  offence,  were  transmitted  to  the 
king's  judges  at  Norwich,  and  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  We  are  not  told  the  full  parti- 
culars of  his  defoooe,  but  are  only  generally  in- 
formed that  it  was  acute  and  spirited.  With  re- 
spect to  the  main  accusation,  of  his  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  GonfissBor,  he  proved  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  heralds  in  so  doing,  and  that  he 
had  worn  them  himself  in  the  king's  presence,  as 
his  ancestors  had  worn  them  in  the  presence  of 
fbimer  kings.  Notwithstanding  his  manifest  ui- 
nocence,  the  jury  was  base  enough  to  find  him 
guilty.  The  chancellor  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  him ;  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in 
his  thirty-first  year,  this  noble  soldier  and  accom- 
plished poet  was  beheaded  on  Tower.hill. 


PRISONED  IN  WINDSOB,  HS  SBOOUNTBEH  HIS  nJiASUBH  THBRB  PASSKD. 


So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 
As  proud  Windsor  1     Where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  yean  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy; 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  fhll  sour. 
The  large  green  courts,where  we  were  wont  to  rove, 
With  eyes  upcast  unto  the  maiden's  tower. 
And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue. 
When  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 
The  palm  play,"  where  desported^  for  the  game. 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  hall,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 
The  gravell'd  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm. 
On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  cheer  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  fsptetA  for  ruth ; 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength. 


•  Teuiis«>iirt. 
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Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth, 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  oft  what  gnrace  each  one  had  found. 
What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  fbr^st,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ; 
With  reins  avail'd,'  and  swift  ybreathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between. 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls  eke  that  harbour'd  us  each  night : 
Wherewith,  allis !  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight; 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
The  friendship^swom,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
And  with  this  thought  the  Mood  fbrsake^  the  face ; 
The  tears  herein  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue : 
The  whieh,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas ! 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew : 

•  Bhforteiud. 
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LORD  VAUX. 


O  place  of  bliw !  renewer  of  my  woes ! 
Give  me  account,  where  ia  my  noble  fere  1' 
Whom  in  thy  walla  thou  didst  each  night  enclose ; 
To  other  lief:«  but  unto  me  most  dear. 
£cho,  alas !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 
Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
In  prison  pine,  with  bondage  and  restraint : 
And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grie^ 
To  banish  the  leas,  I  find  my  chief  reliefi 


DSSORIPnON  OV  SPBINa. 
The  sootef  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth 

brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  Tale, 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 
The  turtle  to  her  makec  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  eyexy  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

'  Oooipanioa^-4  Bdofed^-ZSweet^-f  Hate. 


The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ;* 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flower's  bale.' 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  thinga 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 


HOW  BAOH  THINa,  SATE  THB  LOYER  IN 
SP&INa,  BBTIYISTH  TO  PLEASURE. 

When  Windsor  walls  sustain'd  my  wearied  arm 
My  hand  my  chin,  to  ease  my  restless  head ; 
The  pleasant  plot  revested  green  with  warm ; 
The  blossom'd  boughs  with  lusty  ver  ysptead ; 
The  flower'd  meads,  the  wedded  birds  so  late 
Mine  eyes  discover ;  and  to  my  mind  resort 
The  joUy  woes,  the  hatelees  short  debate. 
The  rakehell*  life  that  longs  to  love's  disport. 
Wherewith,  alas !  the  heavy  charge  of  care 
Heap'd  in  my  breast,  breaks  forth  against  my  will 
In  smoky  sighs  that  overcast  the  air. 
My  vapour'd  eye  such  dreary  tears  distil, 
The  tender  green  they  quicken  where  they  fiill ; 
And  I  half  bend  to  throw  me  down  withal. 

h  Bilngles.—^  DestmotlonL — k  Oarelenu— Bakil,  or  nkla, 
seems  synonynunu  with  reckless. 


LORD  VAUX. 


[Died,  1600?] 


It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  Lord  Vauz, 
the  poet,  was  not  Nicholas  the  first  peer,  but 
Thomas,  the  second  baron  of  that  name.  He 
waa  one  of  those  who  attended  Cardinal  Wolsey 
on  his  embassy  to  Francis  the  First  He  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Anne 
B<Jeyn,  and  was  for  some  time  Captain  of  the 
island  of  Jersey.    A  oomnderahle  number  of  his 


pieces  are  found  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  De- 
vices. Mr.  Park*  has  noticed  a  passage  in  the 
prose  prologue  to  Sackville's  Introduction  to  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  that  Lord  Yaux  had  un- 
dertaken to  complete  the  history  of  king  Edward's 
two  sons  who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  but 
that  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  executed  his  in- 
tention. 


UPON  HIS  WHITE  HAIRS. 
FROM  THE  AGED  LOVBR'S  BXNUNOIATION  OF  LOTB. 


These  hairs  of  ago  are  messengers 
Which  bid  me  fast  repent  and  pray ; 
They  be  of  death  the  harbingers. 
That  doth  prepare  and  dress  the  way : 
Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length 
How  fer  my  race  was  for  to  run ; 
They  say  my  youth  is  fled  with  strength. 
And  how  old  age  is  well  begun ; 
The  which  I  feel,  and  you  may  see 
Such  lines  upon  my  head  to  be. 


They  be  the  strings  of  sober  sound. 
Whose  music  is  harmonical ; 
Their  tunes  declare  a  time  from  ground 
I  came,  and  how  thereto  I  shall : 
Wherefore  I  love  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

God  grant  to  those  that  white  hairs  have. 
No  worse  them  take  than  I  have  meant ; 
That  after  they  be  laid  in  grave, 
Their  souls  may  joy  their  lives  well  spent. 
God  grant,  likewise,  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 


*  In  his  editioii  of  Walpole's  Bc^al  and  Noble  Antbois. 
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BICHABD  EDWAEDS 


Was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices,  and  one  of  our  earliest  dramatic 
author^.  He  wrote  two  comedies,  one  entitled 
Damon  and  Pythias,  the  other  Palamon  and 
Ardte,  both  of  which  were  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Besides  his  regular  dramas,  he  appears 
to  have  contrived  masques,  and  to  have  written 
▼ersee  for  pageants ;  and  is  described  as  having 


been  the  firstfiddle,  the  most  fashionable  sonneteer, 
and  the  most  facetious  mimic  of  the  court  In  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ofher  chapel,  and  master  of  the  children 
there,  having  the  character  of  an  excellent  musician. 
His  pleasing  little  poem,the  Jlmantium  Ira,  has  been 
so  oflen  reprinted,  that,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I 
have  selected  another  specimen  of  his  simplicity. 


HS  EEQUX8TBTH  80MB  FBIBNDLY  OOMFOBT,  AFFIRBilNa  HIS  OONSTANCT. 


Thb  mountains  high,  whose  lofty  tops  do  meet 

the  haughty  sky ; 
The  craggy  rock,  that  to  the  sea  free  passage  doth 

deny; 
The  ageid  oak,  that  doth  resist  the  force  of  blus- 

tiing  blast ; 
The  pleasant  herb,  that  evexyvfhen  a  pleasant 

smell  doth  cast ; 
The  lion's  force,  whose  courage  stout  declares  a 

prince-like  might ; 
The  eagle,  that  for  worthiness  is  bom  of  kings  in 

fight  .... 
Then  these,  I  say,  and  thousands  more^  by  tract 

of  time  decay, 
And,  like  to  time,  do  quite  consume,  and  fade 

from  form  to  clay ; 
But  my  true  heart  and  service  vow'd  shall  last 

time  out  of  mind, 
And  still  remain  as  tbine  by  doom,  as  Cupid  hath 

assigned; 


My  faith,  lo  here !  I  tow  to  thee,  my  troth  thou 

know'st  too  well; 
My  goods,  my  friends,  my  life,  is  thine;  what 

need  I  more  to  toll  ? 
I  am  not  mine,  but  thine ;  I  tow  thy  bests  I  will 

obey. 
And  serve  thee  as  a  servant  ought,  in  pleasmg  if 

Imay ; 
And  sith  I  hare  no  flying  wings,  to  serve  thee  as 

I  wish, 
Ne  fins  to  cut  the  silver  streams,  as  doth  the 

gliding  fish ; 
Wherefore  leave  now  forgetfulness,  and  send 

again  to  me. 
And  strain  thy  azure  vei^s  to  write,  that  I  may 

greeting  see. 
And  thus  farewell !  more  dear  to  me  than  chiefest 

friend  I  have, 
Whose  loTe  in  heart  I  mind  to  shrine,  till  Death 

his  fee  do  crave. 


WILLIAM  HUNNIS 


Was  a  gentleman  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
Chapel,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  boys  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel.  He  translated  the 
Psalms,  and  was  author  of  a  «Hive  of  Honey,"  a 


« Handful  of  Honeysuckle,"  and  other  godly 
works.  He  died  in  1668.  Hunnis  was  also  a 
writer  of  Interludes^ — See  Colliks's  jinnals  of 
the  Stagtj  vol.  i.  p.  235. 


THB  LOTE  THAT  IS  REQUITSD  WITH  DISDAIN. 


In  search  of  things  that  secret  are  my  mated 

muse  began, 
What  it  might  be  molested  most  the  head  and 

mind  of  man; 
The  bending  brow  of  prince's  face,  to  wrath  that 

doth  attend. 
Or  want  of  parents,  Vrifo,  or  child,  or  loss  of  faith- 
fid  friend; 
The  roaring  of  the  cannon  shot,  that  makes  the 

piece  to  shake, 
Or  terror,  such  as  mighty  Jove  finom  heaven  above 

can  make: 
AU  these,  in  fine,  may  not  compare,  experience  so 

doth  prove,  •• 

Unto  the  torments,  sharp  and  strange,  of  such  as 

be  in  love. 


Love  looks  aloft,  and  laughs  to  scorn  all  such  as 

grie&  annoy, 
The  more  extreme  their  passions  be,  the  greater 

is  his  joy ; 
Thus  Love,  as  victor  of  the  field,  triumphs  above 

the  rest. 
And  joys  to  see  his  subjects  lie  vrith  living  death 

in  breast; 
But  dire  Disdain  lets  drive  a  shaft,  and  galls  this 

bragging  fool. 
He  plucks  his  plumes,  unbends  his  bow,  and  sets 

him  new  to  school ; 
Whereby  this  boy  that  bragged  late,  as  conqueroi 

over  all, 
Now  yields  himself  unto  Disdain,  his  vassal  and 

histhralL 
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THOMAS  SACKVILLE, 

BARON  BUCKHURSt,  AND  EARL  OF  DORSET, 


Was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  and  was 
bom  at  Withy  am,  in  Sussex,  in  1636.  He  was 
educated  at  both  universities,  and  enjoyed  an  early 
reputation  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English  poetry. 
While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  by 
the  young  students,  as  a  part  of  a  Christmas  en- 
tertainment, and  afterwards  before  Queen  Elizas 
beth  at  W^hitehali,  in  1561.  In  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion of  this  piece  it  was  entitled  the  tragedy  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  as- 
sisted in  the  composition  of  it  by  Thomas  Norton ; 
but  to  what  extent  does  not  appear.  T.  Warton 
disputes  the  fact  of  his  being  at  all  indebted  to 
Norton.  The  merit  of  ihe  piece  does  not  render 
the  question  of  much  importance.  This  tragedy 
and  his  contribution  of  the  Induction  and  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  **  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,'^*  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
SackvOle's  life.  The  rest  of  it  was  politioal.  He 
had  been  elected  to  parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Six  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  year  that  his 
-Induction  and  Legend  of  Buckingham  were  pub- 
lished, he  went  abroad  on  his  travete,  and  was,  for 
•ome  reason  that  is  not  mentioned,  confined,  for  a 
time,  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  but  he  returned  home, 
on  the  dea&  of  his  fiither,  in  1666,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  title  of  Baron  Buckhurst. 
Having  entered  at  first  with  rather  too  much  pro- 
digality on  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  Uie  indignity  of 
being  kept  in  waiting  by  an  aMerman,  from  whom 
he  was  borrowing  money,  ana  to  have  made  a  re- 
solution of  economy,  from  which  he  never  de- 
parted. The  queen  employed  him,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  reign,  in  an  embassy  to  Charies 
IX.  of  France.  In  1587  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  upon  their  complaint 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  bat,  though  he  per- 


formed his  trust  with  integrity,  the  favourite  had 
sufficient  influence  to  get  him  recalled ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  was  ordered  to  confinement  in  his 
own  house,  for  nine  or  ten  months.  On  Leice^ 
ter's  death,  however,  he  was  immediately  rein- 
stated in  royal  fiivour,  and  was  made  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  chancellor  of  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Burleigh  he  became  lord  high-treasurer 
of  England.  At  Queen  Elizabeth's  demise  he 
was  one  of  the  privy  councillors  on  whom  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  devolved,  and  he 
concurred  in  proclaiming  King  James.  The  new 
sovereign  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  high- 
treasurer  by  a  patent  for  life,  and  on  ail  occasions 
consulted  him  with  confidence.  In  March,  1604, 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  died  suddenly 
[1608]  at  the  oooncO  table,  in  consequenee  of  a 
dropsy  on  the  brain.  Few  ministers,  as  Lord 
Oxford  remarks,  h«ve  left  behind  thera  so  un- 
blemished a  character.  His  &mily  considered  his 
memory  to  invulnerable,  that  when  some  partial 
aspersions  were  thrown  upon  it,  after  his  death, 
they  disdained  to  answer  ^em.  He  carried  taste 
and  elegance  even  into  his  formal  political  func- 
tions, and  for  his  eloquence  was  styled  the  bell  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  As  a  poet,  his  attempt  to 
unite  allegory  with  heroic  narrative,  and  his  giv- 
ing our  language  its  earliest  regular  tragedy, 
evince  the  views  and  enterprise  of  no  ordinary 
mind ;  but,  though  the  induction  to  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  displays  some  potent  sketches,  it 
bears  the  complexion  of  a  saturnine  genius,  and 
resembles  a  bold  and  gloomy  landscape  on  whidi 
the  sun  never  shines.  As  to  Gorboduc,  it  is  a 
piece  of  monotonous  recitals,  and  cold  and  heavy 
accumulation  of  incidents.  As  an  imitation  of 
classical  tragedy  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  . 
being  without  even  the  unities  of  place  and  time, 
to  drcumscribe  its  dulnese. 


FROM  SACKYILLFS  INDUCTION  TO  THB  CX)MPLAINT  OF  HENBT,  DUKE  OF  BUGI^INGHAM. 


Thb  wrathful  Winter,  'preaching  on  apace, 
With  blust'ring  blasts  had  all  ybared  the  tzeen, 
And  old  Satnmus,  with  his  fitwty  face, 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green ; 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown, 
The  tapets  torn,  and  eveiy  tree  down  blown. 

•  The  « Mirror  for  Magistrates"  was  intended  to  oele- 
bnite  the  chief  unfortunate  personages  in  English  history, 
fai  a  series  of  poetical  legends  ■poken  hy  the  eharaeters 
themselves,  with  epilogues  internersed  to  connect  the 
Btoriea,  in  imitation  of  Boccaccio's  Fall  ot  Princes,  which 
had  been  translated  by  Lydgate.  The  historian  of  Bng- 
liflh  poetry  ascribes  the  plan  of  this  work  to  SaokvlUe,  and 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  liis  Induction  and  legend  ot 
Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  in  the  first  edition : 
bat  Sir  £.  Biydges  has  shown  that  it  was  notaaiU  ths 
M 


The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen. 
Was  all  dei^iled  of  her  beauty's  hue ;  [Qaeea 
And  soote"  fresh  flowers,  therewith  the  Summer's 
Had  dad  the  earth,  now  Boreas  blasts  down  blew  ; 
And  small  fowls,  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 
The  Winter's  wtath,wherewith  each  thing  defocad 
In  woeful  wise  bewail'd  the  Summer  past. 

second  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  that  SaekviUe'a 
contribution  was  published,  vis.  in  160S.  Baldwin  and 
Ferrers  wtn  the  anthors  of  the  first  edition,  in  Uft9.  Hifl^ 
gins,  Phayer,  Churchyard,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  versi- 
fiers, conteibuted  successive  legends,  not  confining  theift- 
selves  to  English  history,  bnt  treatlngthe  reader  with  th» 
lamentations  of  Geta  and  CaraeaUa,  Brenans.  Ae.  Ac  till 
the  Improvement  ci  the  drama  superseded  those  dreary 
nonologaei^  hy  giving  heroic  history  a  more  engagfaag  air. 
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Hawthorn  had  loet  his  motley  Uveiy, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold, 

And  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly ; 

Each  thing,  methought,  with  weeping  eye  me  told 

The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold 

Myself  within ;  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields,  whereas  I  walkM  about. 

When  lo,  tiie  Night  with  misty  mantles  spread, 
Gan  dark  the  day,  and  dim  the  azure  skies ; 
And  Venus  in  her  message  Hermes  sped 
To  bloody  Mars,  to  wile  him  not  to  rise. 
While  she  herself  approached  in  speedy  wise  ; 
And  Virgo  hiding  her  disdainful  breast, 
With  Thetis  now  had  laid  her  down  to  rest. . . . 

And  pale  Cynthea,  with  her  borrowed  light, 
Beginning  to  supply  her  brother's  place, 
Was  past  the  noon  steed  six  degrees  in  sight, 
When  sparkling  stars  amid  the  Heaven's  fitce. 
With  twinkling  light  shone  on  the  Earth  apace, 
That  while  they  brought  about  the  Nightes  chair. 
The  dark  had  dimm'd  the  day  ere  I  was  ware. 

And  sorrowing  I  to  see  the  Summer  flowers, 
The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn ; 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shattered  with  the  showers. 
The  fields  so  fade  that  flourished  so  befome ; 
It  taught  me  well  all  earthly  things  be  home 
To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last; 
The  Summer's  beauty  yields  to  Winter's  blast. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  Heaven's  learns, 
With  Nighte's  stars  thick  powdered  everywhere, 
WMch  erst  so  glisten'd  with  the  golden  streams, 
That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  finom  his 

sphere. 
Beholding  dark  oppressing  day  so  near; 
The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind 
The  sundry  changes  that  in  earth  we  find. 

That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought. 
Which  comes  and  goes  more  fiister  than  we  see 
The  fleckering  flame  that  with  the  fire  is  wrought, 
My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me 
Such  ftdl  of  Peers  as  in  this  realm  had  be,^ 
That  oft  I  wish'd  some  would  their  woes  descrive. 
To  warn  the  rest  whom  fortune  left  alive. 

And  strait  forth-stalking  with  redoubled  pace, 
For  that  I  saw  the  Night  draw  on  so  fast, 
In  black  all  clad,  there  fell  before  my  face 
A  piteous  wight,  whom  Woe  had  all  forewaste, 
Forth  fi^m  her  eyen  the  chrystal  tears  out  brast. 
And  sighing  sore,  her  hands  she  wrung  and  Ibid, 
Tare  all  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

Her  body  small,  forewither'd  and  forespent. 
As  is  the  stalk  that  Summer's  drought  oppress'd ; 
Her  wealked  fiice  with  woeful  tears  besprent. 
Her  colour  pale,  and  as  it  seem'd  her  best ; 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  was  her  rest ; 
And  as  the  stone  that  drops  of  water  wears. 
So  dented  was  her  cheek  with  fall  of  teaxs 

SwsfcvUle's  oontribntion  to  "Tbe  Minor  for  UagistratM,". 
is  the  onlv  part  of  it  that  is  tolerable.  It  in  observable  that 
bU  plan  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other  oontri- 
bntoifl.  He  layi  the  eoene^  like  Dante,  in  ffell,  and  makei 
his  charaeters  relate  their  history  at  the  gates  of  Ely  aiiijii,  I 
18 


80RBOW  THSN  ADDRSSMS  TBI  POET. 

For  forth  she  paced  in  her  fearful  tale: 

«  Come,  come,"  quoth  she, «  and  see  what  I  shall 

show^ 
Come,  hear  the  plaining  and  the  bitter  bale 
Of  worthy  men  by  Fortune  overthrow: 
Come  thou,  and  see  them  rewing  all  in  row. 
They  were  but  shades  that  erst  in  mind  thou  roU'd, 
Come,  come  with  me,  thine  eyes  shall  them  behold.'* 

And  with  these  words,  as  I  upraised  stood. 

And  'gan  to  follow  her  that  strait  forth  paced. 

Ere  I  was  ware,  into  a  desart  wood 

We  now  were  come,  where,hand  in  hand  embraced. 

She  led  the  way,  and  through  the  thick  so  traced. 

As,  but  I  had  been  guided  by  her  might. 

It  was  no  way  for  any  mortal  wight.  .  .  . 

ALLiooMOAi.  maosAaia  i>s8cbxbid  xr  bill. 
And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  Hell 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  vmretchedness,  and  cursing  never  stent* 
To  sob  and  sigh ;  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  unstedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengaaooe' 

brought. 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear,    x 
Toss'd  and  tormented  by  the  tedious  thou|^ 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wvonght : 
With  dreadful  cheer  and  looks  thrown  to-the  sky,. 
Wishing  for  death,  arui  yet  ihe  could  not  dig. 

Next  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  ht  shook,. 
With  foot  uncertain  proffer'd  here  and  tjiiere ; 
Benumm'd  of  speech,  and  with  a  ghastfjr  look, 
Search'd  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  ibr  fear; 
His  cap  upborn  with  staring  of  his  luur„ 
Stoyn'd'  and  amazed  at  his  shade  for  cbead, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And  next  within  the  entry  of  this  lake 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire, 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  taki». 
Never  in  rest  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  fbul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set, 
Witii  trembling  limbs  we  sofUy  parted  Ifaenoe, 
Till  in  our  eyta  another  sight  we  met. 
When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet,« 
Rewing,  alas !  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight 

His  face  was  lean  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  handes  consumed  to  the  bone, 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say ; 
For  on  his  carcass  raiment  had  he  none, 

under  the  guidance  of  Sorrow ;  while  the  anthom  of  ths 
other  legends  are  generally  contented  with  simply  dreaok- 
Ing  of  the  unfortunate  personages,  and,  by  going  to  deep, 
offer  a  powerful  inducement  to  follow  ihdr  example. 
b  Been^~e  Stopped^--^  Astonished^-*  Vetohed. 
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Save  clouts  and  patches,  pieced  one  by  one ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast. 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree ; 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  fare. 
His  drink  the  running  stream,  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed,  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground; 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state,  when  he  had  well  beheld 
With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  his  feres/ 
In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held. 
And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears. 
Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  breres,' 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 
To  spread  his  light,  even  peeping  in  our  eyes. 
When  he  is  up  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 
And  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  gpround,  and  still  as  any  stone. 


/OompsnlonB. 


rBrisn. 


A  very  corps,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he  whom  Fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown :  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead,  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 

The  travail's  ease,  the  still  night's  fere  was  he ; 

And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part, 

Reever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 

Things  oft  that  tide,*  and  oft  that  never  be ; 

Without  respect  esteeming  equally 

King  Croesus'  pomp,  and  Iras'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found. 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
W^ith  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  Nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  entwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

Crook'd-back'd  he  was,tooth-shaken  and  bleareyed. 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones  that  rattled  by  his  side. 
His  scalp  all  pill'd,«  and  he  with  eld  forlore. 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door; 
Trembling  and  driv'ling  as  he  draws  his  breath. 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 


A  Happen. 


<Bare. 


GEORGE  GASCOIGNE 


[Bom,169& 

Was  bom  in  1536,*  of  an  ancient  £unily  in 
Essex,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  at 
Gray's-Inn ;  but  being  disinherited  by  his  father 
for  extravagance,  he  repan^d  to  Holland,  and 
obtained  a  commission  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  A  quarrel  with  hui  colonel  retarded 
his  promotion  in  that  service ;  and  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  A 
lady  at  the  Hague  (the  town  being  then  in  the 
enemy's  possession)  sent  him  a  letter,  which  was 
intercepted  in  the  camp,  and  a  report  against  his 
loyalty  was  made  by  those  who  had  seized  it 
Gascoigne  immediately  laid  the  affair  before  the 
Prince,  who  saw  through  the  design  of  his  ac- 
cusers, and  gave  him  a  passport  for  visiting  his 
female  friend.  At  the  siege  of  Middleburgh  he 
displayed  so  much  bravery,  that  the  Prince  re- 
waxd<Ml  him  with  300  gilders  above  his  pay ;  but 
he  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,' 
and  having  spent  four  months  in  captivity,  re- 


Died,  inr.] 

turned  to  England,  and  resided  generally  at 
Walthamstow.  In  1576  he  accompanied  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  stately  progresses,  and 
wrote  for  her  amusement  a  mask,  entitled  the 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  He  is 
generally  said  to  have  died  at  Stamford,  in  1578 ; 
but  the  registers  of  that  place  have  been  searched 
in  vain  for  his  name,  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Censura  Literaria,t  who  has  corrected 
some  mistakes  in  former  accounts  of  him.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  long  after 
1576,  as,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, it  appears  that,  in  that  year,  he  complains 
of  his  infirmities,  and  nothing  afterwards  came 
from  his  pen. 

Gascoigne  was  one  of  the  earliest  contribu- 
tors to  our  drama.  He  wrote  The  Supposes,  a 
comedy,  translated  firom  Ariosto,  and  Jocasta, 
a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  with  some  other 
pieces.]: 


DE  PBOFUNDIS. 


From  depth  of  dole,  wherein  my  soul  doth  dwell. 
From  heavy  heart,  which  harbours  in  my  breast, 

*  Mr.  Ellis  oonJecturefl  that  be  was  bom  much  earlier. 

t  Gens.  Lit  toI.  i.  p.  100.  Oaaooigne  died  at  Stamford 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1677^— See  Ooluse's  AnnaU,  toI.  i. 
p.  192. 


From  troubled  sprite,  which  seldom  taketh  rest. 
From  hope  of  heaven,  from  dread  of  darksome  hell, 

[X  One  of  bis  principal  works  is  The  Fmits  of  War :  it 
wa«  saflsested  by  his  personal  adtcntures  and  obserrtb- 
Uons.  His  verse  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  unaffected.  One 
of  his  best  pieces  is  De  Profundlis  which  I  have  added  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  selections.— O.j 
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O  graciouB  (3od,  to  thee  I  crj  and  yell : 
My  God,  my  Lord,  my  lovely  Lord,  alone 
To  thee  I  call,  to  Uiee  I  make  my  moan. 
And  thou,  good  God,  vouchsafe  in  gprace  to  take 
This  woful  plaint 
Wherein  I  iaint ; 
Oh !  hear  me,  theii,  for  thy  great  mercy's  sake. 

Oh !  hend  thine  ears  attentively  to  hear, 

Oh !  turn  thine  eyes,  hehold  me  how  I  wail ! 
Oh !  hearken.  Lord,  give  ear  for  mine  avail. 

Oh !  mark  in  mind  the  burdens  that  I  bear ; 

See  how  I  sink  in  sorrows  everywhere. 
Behold  and  see  what  dolors  I  endure. 
Give  ear  and  mark  what  plaints  I  put -in  ure  ^ 

Bend  willing  ears ;  and  pity  therewithal 
My  willing  voice, 
.    Which  hath  no  choice 

But  evermore  upon  thy  name  to  call. 

If  thou,  good  Lord,  shouldst  take  thy  rod  in  hand, 
If  thou  regard  what  sins  are  daily  done, 
If  thou  take  hold  where  we  our  works  begun, 
If  thou  decree  in  judgment  for  to  stand. 
And  be  extreme  to  see  our  'senses^  scanned ; 
If  thou  take  note  of  evexy  thing  amiss, 
And  write  in  rolls  how  frail  our  nature  is, 

0  glorious  God,  O  King,  0  Prince  of  power ! 

What  mortal  wight 
May  thus  have  light 
To  feel  thy  power,  if  thou  have  list  to  lower  ? 

But  thou  art  good,  and  hast  of  mercy  store, 
Thou  not  delight'st  to  see  a  sinner  &11, 
Thou  hearkenest  first,  before  we  come  to  call, 

Thine  ears  are  set  wide  open  evermord. 

Before  we  knock  thou  oomest  to  the  door ; 
Thou  art  more  prest  to  hear  a  sinner  cry 
Than  he  is  quick  to  climb  to  thee  on  high. 

TJ^y  mighty  name  be  praised  then  alway. 
Let  £sdth  and  fear 
True  witness  bear. 

How  &8t  they  stand  which  on  thy  mercy  stay. 

1  look  for  thee,  my  lovely  Lord,  therefore 

For  thee  I  ^ait,  for  thee  I  tarry  still. 
Mine  eyes  do  long  to  gaze  on  thee  my  fill, 

For  thee  I  watch,  for  thee  I  pry  and  pore, 

My  soul  for  thee  attendeth  evermore. 

My  soul  doth  thirst  to  take  of  thee  a  taste. 
My  soul  desires  with  thee  for  to  be  placed. 

And  to  thy  words,  which  can  no  man  deceive, 
Mine  only  trust. 
My  love  and  lust. 

In  confidence  continually  shall  cleave, 

Before  the  break  or  dawning  of  the  day, 
Before  the  light  be  seen  in  lofty  skies, 
Before  the  sun  appear  in  pleasant  wise. 

Before  the  watch,  (before  the  watch,  I  say,) 

Before  the  ward  that  waits  therefore  alway. 
My  soul,  my  sense,  my  secret  thought,  my  sprite, 
My  will,  my  wish,  my  joy,  and  my  delight. 

Unto  the  Lord,  that  sits  in  heaven  on  high, 

•  Use. 


With  hasty  wing 
From  me  doth  fling. 
And  striveth  still  unto  the  Lord  to  fly. 

O  Israel !  O  household  of  the  Lord ! 

O  Abraham's  sons !  O  brood  of  blessed  seed ! 

O  chosen  sheep,  that  love  the  Lord  indeed ! 
O  hungry  hearts !  feed  still  upon  his  word. 
And  put  your  trust  in  Him  with  one  accord. 

For  He  hath  mercy  evermore  at  hand. 

His  fountains  flow,  his  springs  do  never  stand ; 
And  plenteously  He  loveth  to  redeem 
Such  sinners  all 
As  on  Him  call. 
And  Bgdthfully  "his  mercies  most  esteem. 

He  will  redeem  our  deadly,  drooping  state, 
He  will  bring  home  the  sheep  that  go  astray. 
He  will  help  them  that  hope  in  Him  alway, 

He  will  appease  our  discord  and  debate, 

He  will  soon  save,  though  we  repent  us  late. 
He  will  be  ours,  if  we  continue  his, 
He  will  bring  bale«  to  joy  and  perfect  bliss ; 

He  will  redeem  the  flock  of  his  elect 
From  all  that  is 
Or  was  amiss 

Since  Abraham's  heirs  did  first  his  laws  reject 


ABRAIONMBNT  OF   A  LOTXS. 
At  Beauty's  bar  as  I  did  stand. 
When  Faltt  Suspect  accused  me, 
George,  quoth  the  Judge,  hold  up  thy  hand. 
Thou  art  arraigned  of  Flattery ; 
Tell,  therefore,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried, 
Whose  judgment  thou  wilt  here  abide  ? 

My  lord,  quod  I,  this  lady  here, 
Whom  I  esteem  above  the  rest. 
Doth  know  my  guilt,  if  any  were ; 
Wherefore  her  doom  doth  please  me  best. 
Let  her  be  judge  and  juror  both, 
To  try  me  guiltless  by  mine  oath. 

Quoth  Beavty,  No,  it  fitteth  nof 
A  prince  herself  to  judge  the  cause ; 
WiU  is  our  justice,  well  ye  wot. 
Appointed  to  discuss  our  laws ; 
If  you  will  guiltless  seem  to  go, 
Grod  and  your  country  quit  you  so. 

Then  Craft  the  crier  call'd  a  quest, 
Of  whom  was  Falsehood  foremost  fere ; 
A  pack  of  pickthanks  were  the  rest. 
Which  came  false  witness  for  to  bear ; 
The  jury  such,  the  judge  unjust. 
Sentence  was  said,  « I  should  be  truss'd." 

Jealous  the  gaoler  bound  me  fast. 

To  hear  the  verdict  of  the  bill ; 

George,  quoth  the  judge,  now  thou  art  cast. 

Thou  must  go  hence  to  Heavy  Hill^ 

And  there  be  hang'd  all  but  the  head ; 

God  rest  thy  soul  when  thou  art  dead ! 


iMiaeiy. 
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JOHN  HABRINGTON. 


Down  fell  I  then  upon  my  knee, 
All  flat  before  dame  Beauty*B  face. 
And  cried,  Grood  Lady,  pardon  me ! 
Who  here  appeal  unto  your  grace ; 
You  know  if  I  have  been  untrue, 
It  was  in  too  much  praising  you. 

And  though  this  Judge  doth  make  such  haste 
To  shed  with  shame  my  guiltless  blood. 
Yet  let  your  pity  first  be  placed 
To  save  the  man  that  meant  you  good ; 
80  shall  you  show  yourself  a  Queen, 
And  I  may  be  your  servant  seen. 

Quoth  Beaut  jy  Well ;  because  I  guess 
What  thou  dost  mean  henceforth  to  be ; 
Although  thy  faults  deserve  no  less 
Than  Justice  here  hath  judged  thee ; 
Wilt  thou  be  bound  to  stint  all  strife, 
And  be  true  prisoner  all  thy  life  ? 

Yea,  madam,  quoth  I,  that  I  shall ; 
Lo,  Failh  and  TnUh  my  sureties  : 
Why  then,  quoth  she,  come  when  I  call, 
I  ask  no  better  warrantise. 
Thus  am  I  Beauty^a  bounden  thrall. 
At  her  command  when  she  doth  calL 


THE  TANmr  OF  THE  BEAUTIFITI1. 
Thet  course  the  glass,  and  let  it  take  no  rest; 
They  pass  and  spy,  who  gazeth  on  their  fiice ; 
They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best; 
They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh  most  their 

grace; 
They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace; 
They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see ; 
They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. . .  . 


What  grudge  and  grief  our  joys  may  then  sup- 
press. 
To  see  our  hairs,  which  yellow  were  as  gold. 
Now  gray  as  glass;  to  ibel  and  find  them  less; 
To  scrape  the  bald  skull  which  was  wont  to  hold 
Our  lovely  locks  with  curling  sticks  oontroul'd ; 
To  look  in  glass,  and  spy  Sir  Wrinkle's  chair 
Set  fast  on  fironts  which  erst  were  sleek  and  fair. . .  • 


VANITY  OF  YOUTH. 
Or  lusty  youth  then  lustily  to  treat, 
It  is  the  very  May-moon  of  delight ; 
When  boldest  bloods  are  full  of  wilful  heat, 
And  joy  to  think  how  long  they  have  to  fight 
In  fency's  field,  before  their  life  take  flight; 
Since  he  which  latest  did  the  game  begin, 
Doth  longest  hope  to  linger  still  therein.  . . . 


BWIFTNBSS  OF  TIMB. 
The  heavens  on  high  perpetually  do  move ; 
By  minutes  meal  the  hour  doth  steal  away. 
By  hours  the  days,  by  days  the  months  remove, 
And  then  by  months  the  years  as  fast  decay ; 
Yea,  Virgil's  verse  and  TuUy's  truth  do  say, 
That  Time  flieth,  and  never  daps  her  wings ; 
But  rides  on  clouds,  and  forward  still  she  flings. 


FROM  GASOOIGNB'g  GRDSF  OF  JOY, 
An  unpublished  Poem  in  the  British  Museum. 
Thebe  is  a  grief  in  every  kind  of  joy. 
That  is  my  theme,  and  that  I  mean  to  prove ; 
And  who  were  he  which  would  not  drink  annoy. 
To  taste  thereby  the  lightest  dram  of  love  1  . . . . 


JOHN  HAERINGTON. 


[Bom,  1634.    Died,  1582.] 


John  Hakkikoton,  the  &ther  of  the  translator 
of  Ariosto,  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary  for 
his  siispected  attachment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  lands.  Nothing  that  the  younger  Harrington 
has  written  seems  to  be  worth  preserving;  but 


the  few  specimens  of  his  father's  poetry  which 
are  found  in  the  Nugs  Antique  may  excite  a 
regret  that  he  did  not  write  more.  His  love 
verses  have  an  elegance  and  terseness,  more  mo- 
dem, by  an  hundred  years,  than  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 


TEB8ES  ON  A  MOST  STQNY-HBABTED  MAIDEN  WHO  DID  BOBELY  BBGUILB  THE  VOBUB  KNIGH^ 

MY  TRUE  FRDSND. 


J.  H.  M8S.  U64^From 
I. 
Why  didst  thou  raise  such  woeful  wail. 
And  waste  in  briny  tean  thy  daysl 
'Cause  she  that  wont  to  flout  and  rail. 
At  last  gave  proof  of  woman's  ways ; 
She  did,  in  sooth,  display  the  heart 
That  might  have  vrrought  thee  greater  smart, 

n. 
Why,  thank  her  then,  not  weep  or  moan ; 
Let  others  guard  their  careless  heart, 
And  praise  the  day  that  thus  made  known 
The  faithless  hold  on  woman's  art ; 


the  Nug»  AntiquaB. 
Their  lips  can  gloze  and  gain  such  root, 
That  gentle  youth  hath  hope  of  fruit. 

m. 
But,  ere  the  blossom  fidr  doth  rise. 
To  shoot  its  sweetness  o'er  the  taste, 
Creepeth  disdain  in  canker-wise. 
And  chilling  scorn  the  fruit  doth  blast : 
There  is  no  hope  of  all  our  toil ; 
There  is  no  fruit  from  such  a  soil. 

IV. 

Give  o'er  thy  plaint,  the  danger^s  o'er ; 
8he  might  have  poison'd  all  thy  life; 
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Such  wayward  mind  had  bred  thee  more 
Of  sorrow  had  she  proved  thy  wife : 
Leave  her  to  meet  all  hopeless  meed, 
And  bless  thyself  that  so  art  freed. 

V. 

No  youth  shall  sue  such  one  to  win, 
Unmark'd  by  all  the  shining  fair, 
Save  for  her  pride  and  scorn,  such  sin 
As  heart  of  love  can  never  bear ; 
Like  leafless  plant  in  blasted  shade. 
So  liveth  she — ^a  barren  maid. 


80NKST  UABB  ON  ISABELLA  MABKHAU, 

WHIir  I  nUT  THOUQBT  HKK  VAIB,  AS  8SB  STOOD  AT  TBB  FBDT- 

cKss's  whtdow,  ik  ooodlt  AnnuE,  axd  talked  to  dxvxes 

»  TBI  OOCRISTABD. 

Whenoi  comes  my  love  1    O  heart,  disclose ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 


From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  1  as  freely  own ; 
Ah  me !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  <<  'tis  Cupid's  fire ;" 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

MThy  thus,  my  love,  so  kind,  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek- 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain ; 
O  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again ; 
Make  not  so  &ir  to  cause  our  moan. 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 

from  the  MogsB  Antiquaa,  where  the  original 
Maauscript  is  said  to  be  dated  1564. 


SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 


[Bora,l6Si.    DM,  1588.] 


Without  enduring  Lord  Orford's  cold-blooded 
depreciation  of  this  hero,  it  must  be  owned  that 
his  writings  fall  short  of  his  traditional  glory; 
nor  were  his  actions  of  the  veiy  highest  importance 
to  his  country.  Still  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing the  impression  which  he  made  upon  his 
contemporaries  to  have  been  either  illusive  or  exag- 
gerated. Traits  of  character  will  distinguish  great 
men,  independently  of  their  pens  or  their  swords. 
The  contemporaries  of  Sydney  knew  the  man :  and 
foreigners,  no  less  than  his  own  countrymen,  seem 
to  have  felt,  from  his  personal  influence  and  con- 
versation, an  homage  for  him,  that  could  only  be 
paid  to  a  commanding  intellect  guiding  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  noble  heart  The  variety  of  his  ambi- 
tion, perhaps,  un&vourably  divided  the  force  of 
his  genius ;  feeling  that  he  could  take  difierent 
paths  to  reputation,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
one,  but  was  successively  occupied  in  the  punc- 
tilious duties  of  a  courtier,  the  studies  and  pur- 


suits of  a  scholar  and  traveller,  and  in  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  of  which  the  chivalrous  accomplish- 
ments could  not  be  learnt  without  diligence  and 
fatigue.  All  his  excellence  in  those  pursuits,  and 
all  the  celebrity  that  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  competitors  for  a  crown,  was  gained  in  a  life 
of  thirty-two  years.  His  sagacity  and  independ- 
ence are  recorded  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  to 
his  own  sovereign.  In  the  quarrel  with  Lord 
Oxford,*  he  opposed  the  rights  of  an  English  com- 
moner to  the  prejudices  of  aristocracy  and  of  roy- 
alty itself.  At  home  he  was  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture. All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  death. 
Perhaps  the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  generosity 
to  the  dying  soldier  speaks  more  powerfully  to  the 
heart  than  the  whole  volumes  of  elegies,  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  that  were  published  at 
his  death  by  the  universities. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  exhausted  the  best  specimens  of 
his  poetiy.    I  have  only  offered  a  fow  short  ones. 


SONNETS. 


Comb  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certun  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe ; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield   me  frx>m  out  the 

prease* 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  doth  at  me  throw: 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease, 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

•  Preai^  or  oxowd. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address. 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  e'en  fill'd  my  veins  with 

pride; 
When  Cupid  having  me  his  slave  descried 
In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 
*«  What  now.  Sir  Fool  1"  said  he, "  I  would  no  less ; 
Look  here,  I  say." — I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light ; 
My  heart  then  quaked,then  dazzled  were  mineeyes ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  the  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries. 
My  foe  came  on  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

•  Tide  the  biographical  notice  of  lard  Oa^ord, 
X2 
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ROBERT  GREENE. 


0  HAPFT  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear, 

1  saw  myself,  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  joy's  liveiy  wear, 
While  those' fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine ; 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
RavishM,  staid  not  till  in  her  golden  hair 

They  did  themselves,  oh  sweetest  prison !  twine ; 
And  &in  those  Eol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made,  but  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display  : 
She,  so  dishevelled,  blush'd : — ^firom  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace, 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place. 


With  howsad  stepfl,OMoon,thou  dimb'st  the  skies. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 
What !  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languishM  grace ; 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  1 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  1 


ROBERT  GREENE 

(Ben,  1660.    DM,  IS02.] 


Was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1560,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  travelled  in  Spain  and  It«ly,  and  on 
his  return  held,  for  about  a  year,  the  vicarage  of 
ToUesbury,  in  Essex.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  spent  in  London,  with  no  other  sup- 
port than  his  pen,  and  in  the  society  of  men  of 
more  wit  than  worldly  prudence.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  about  1592,*  from  a  surfeit  occasioned 
by  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine.  Greene 
has  acknowledged,  with  great  contrition,  some  of 
the  follies  of  his  life;  but  the  charge  of  profligacy 
which  has  been  so  mercilessly  laid  on  his  memory 
must  be  taken  with  great  abatement,  as  it  was 
chiefly  dictated  by  his  bitterest  enemy,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  who  is  said  to  have  trampled  on  his  dead 
body  when  laid  in  the  grave.  The  stoiy,  it  may 
be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  is  un- 
true; but  it  shows  to  what  a  pitch  the  malignity 
of  Harvey  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being 
excited.  Greene  is  accused  of  having  deserted 
an  amiable  wife ;  but  his  traducers  rather  incon- 
sistently reproach  him  also  with  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  her  maintenance. 


A  list  of  his  writings,  amounting  to  forty-five 
separate  productions,  is  given  in  the  Censura 
Literaria,  including  five  plays,  several  amatory 
romances,  and  other  pamphlets,  of  quaint  titles 
and  rambling  contents.  The  writer  of  that  article 
has  vindicated  the  personal  memory  of  Greene 
with  proper  feeling,  but  he  seems  to  overrate  the 
importance  that  could  have  ever  been  attached  to 
him  as  a  writer.  In  proof  of  the  once  great 
popularity  of  Greene's  writings,  a  passage  is 
quoted  fix)m  Ben  Jonson*s  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  where  it  Lb  said  that  Saviolina  uses  aa 
choice  figures  as  any  in  the  Arcadia,  and  Carlo 
subjoins,  "or  in  Greene's  works,  whence  she  may 
steal  with  more  security."  This  allusion  to  the 
facility  of  stealing  without  detection  from  an 
author  surely  argues  the  reverse  of  his  being 
popular  and  well  known.f  Greene's  style  is  in 
truth  most  whimsical  and  grotesque.  He  lived 
before  there  was  a  good  model  of  familiar  prose ; 
and  his  wit,  like  a  stream  that  is  too  weak  to  force 
a  channel  for  itself,  is  lost  in  rhapsody  and  dif* 
fuseness. 


DORASTUS 
Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 
Then  all  the  world  were  Heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  toucfa. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land, 
Under  the  wide  Heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows ; 
Compass'dsheis  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ;{ 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gather'd,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still. 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note ; 
Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill. 
Nor  trom  the  morning  singer's  swelling  throat 

f*  Badooed  to  ntter  beggarv.and  sbuuloned  bv  the  fHends 
of  niii  fertlve  houn,Or«ene  died  in  LondOD,  on  Sept  8, 1592. 
See  his  Dramatic  Works,  \xy  Dyoe,  London,  1831.— O.] 


ON  FAWNIA. 
And  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed, 
She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun. 


JBALOUSr. 

raOM  TULLT'S  LOVI. 

Whbh  gods  had  framed  the  sweets  of  woman's 

fiuxs, 
And  lockt  men's  looks  within  her  golden  hair, 
That  PhoBbus  blush'd  to  see  her  matchless  grace. 
And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair, 
To  quip  fiiir  Venus'  overweening  pride. 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 
Then  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fair  Venus'  brow, 
The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  tum'd  to  gall ! 
Gloomy  was  Heaven ;  bright  Phoebus  did  avow 
He  would  be  coy,  and  woidd  not  love  at  all ; 
Swearing  no  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought. 
Than  love  imited  to  a  jealous  thought. 

[t  See  Qiflbrd'a  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.— C.]  " 

X  Qy.  potoer  or  ttoure,    Dyoe,  vol.  IL  p.  342.] 
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CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


(Bora,  IMS.    Dtad,  Mar  1868^1 


[Christopher  Marik)we,  the  son  of  a  shoema- 
ker, at  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  February,  1663-4,] 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  [in  1683,] 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary player  and  dramatic  writer  with  Shakspeare. 
Had  he  lived  longer  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
Shakspeare,  it  is  not  straining  conjecture  to  suppose, 
that  the  strong  misguided  energy  of  Marlowe  would 
have  been  kindled  and  refined  to  excellence  by 
the  rivalship ;  but  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
is  alike  to  be  lamented  for  its  disgracefulness  and 
prematurity,  his  own  sword  being  forced  upon 
him,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  brothel.*  Six  tragedies, 
however,  and  his  numerous  translations  from  the 
classics,  evince  that  if  his  life  was  profligate,  it 
was  not  idle.  The  bishops  ordered  his  translap 
tions  of  Ovid's  Love  Elegies  to  be  burnt  in  public 
for  their  licentiousness.  If  all  the  licentious 
poems  of  that  period  had  been  included  in  the 


mart3rrdom,    Shakspeare's   VenuB    and  Adonis 
would  have  hardly  escaped  the  flames. 

In  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  *<  Lust's  Dominion" 
there  is  a  scene  of  singular  coincidence  with  an 
event  that  was  two  hundred  years  afler  exhibited 
in  the  same  country,  namely  Spain.  A  Spanish 
queen,  instigated  by  an  usurper,  falsely  proclaims 
her  own  son  to  be  a  bastard. 

Prince  Philip  is  a  bastard  bom ; 

0  gire  me  leave  to  blush  at  mine  own  shame : 

But  I  for  love  to  you— love  to  fair  Spain, 

Chuse  rather  to  rip  up  a  queen's  dixgraoe, 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  to  mt  the  crown 

Upon  a  bastard's  head.— XiMf  <  Dcm,  So.  iv.  Aot  8. 

Compare  this  avowal  with  the  confession  which 
Bonaparte  either  obtained,  or  pretended  to  have 
obtained,  from  the  mother  of  Ferdinand  A^L,  in 
1808,  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that  he  had 
consulted  Marlowe's  tragedy. 


THE  PASSIONATE  8HEPHEBD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 


Comb  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies : 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

[*  Marlowe  dosed  his  life  of  gross  impiety  and  careless 
debauchery,  at  Deptford,  where,  in  the  register  of  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  may  still  be  read  the  entrv,  "  Chris- 
topher Marlow,  sUine  by  firancis  Archer,  the  1  of  June, 


A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  wiUi  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

l&Od.**  See  Ibr  the  eircnmstanoes  of  his  death,  and  a  very 
interesting  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  Marlowe  and 
his  works,  Mr.  Dyce's  edition,  8  vols.  8vow  London,  Piolu 
ering,  1850.— G.] 


BOBERT   SOUTHWELL 


[Bora,  1080. 

Is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family  in  Norfolk,  and  being  sent 
abroad  for  his  education,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome. 
He  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies  there  in  1585, 
and,  not  long  after,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into 
England.  His  chief  residence  waa  with  Anne, 
Countess  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Southwell  was  apprehended  in  July, 
1592,  and  carried  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  agents, 
who  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  some  di»- 
dosare  of  secret  conspiracies  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  was  cautious  at  his  examination, 
and  declined  answering  a  number  of  ensnaring 
questions.    Upon  which,  being  sent  to  prison,  he 


Dkil,15e&] 

remained  near  three  years  in  strict  confinement, 
was  repeatedly  put  to  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself 
affirmed,  underwent  very  severe  tortures  no  less 
than  ten  times.  He  owned  that  he  was  a  priest 
and  a  Jesuit,  that  he  came  into  England  to  preach 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  was  prepared  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  cause.  On  the  20th  of  Feh- 
ruary,  1595,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the 
King's  Bench,  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  at  Tyburn.  His  writings,  of 
which  a  numerous  list  is  given  in  the  sixty-seventh 
volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  togethei 
with  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life,  were  pro- 
bably at  one  time  popular  among  the  Catholics. 
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THOMAS  WATSON. 


In  a  small  collection  of  hk  pieces  there  are  two 
specimenB  of  Ms  prose  compositions,  entitled 
«« Mary  Magdalene's  Tears,"  and  the  **  Triumph 
over  l)eath,"  which  contain  some  eloquent  sen- 


tences. Nor  is  it  possible  to  read  the  Tolume 
without  lamenting  that  its  author  should  have 
been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry,  or.  the  ob- 
ject of  persecution. 


L0yE*8  SERVILB  LOT. 
Love  mistress  is  of  many  minds, 
Yet  few  know  whom  they  serve ; 
They  reckon  least  how  little  hope 
Their  service  doth  deserve. 
The  will  she  robbeth  from  the  wit, 
The  sense  from  reason's  lore ; 
She  is  delightful  in  the  rind. 

Corrupted  in  the  core 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love ; 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 

But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind ; 

For  love  is  fiill  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  inthralled  souls 

She  chains  in  servile  bands ! 

Her  eye  in  silence  hath  a  speech 

Which  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  soma, 

Short  hap,  immortal  harms : 

Her  loving  looks  are  murdering  darts. 

Her  songs  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose,  and  summer  ice, 

Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 

Fair  first,  in  fine  unseemly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 

Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds, 

Love's  service  is  in  vain. 


LOOK  HOMB. 
Rbtisbd  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye : 
Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  summed  lie ; 
Of  fidrest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store. 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them 
more. 

The  mind  a  creature  is,  yet  can  create. 
To  nature's  patterns  ad^g  higher  skill 
Of  finest  works ;  wit  better  could  the  state. 
If  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will. 
Devise  of  man  working  hath  no  end ; 
What  thought  can  think,  another  thought  can 
mend. 

Man's  soul  of  endless  beauties  image  is, 
Drawn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might: 
This  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss, 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light. 
To  firame  God's  image  as  his  worth  required ; 
His  might,  his  skill,  his  word  and  will  coo- 


AJl  that  he  had,  his  image  should  present ; 
All  that  it  should  present,  he  could  afford ; 
To  that  he  could  afford  his  will  was  bent ; 
His  will  was  followed  with  performing  word. 
Let  this  suffice,  by  this  conceive  the  rest, 
He   should,  he  could,  he  would,  he   did 
best 


the 


Was  a  native  of  London,  and  studied  the  com- 
mon law,  bat  from  the  variety  of  his  productions 
(Vide  Theatrum  Poetamm,  p.  313)  would  seem 


THOMAS  WATSON 

[Bon,  160a    Dkd  about  IS82.] 


to  have  devoted  himself  to  h'ghter  studies.  Mr. 
Steevens  has  certainly  overrated  his  sonnets  in 
preferring  them  to  Shakspeare's.* 


THE  N7MPHS  TO  THEIB  HA?  QUBEN. 
From  England's  Helioon. 
With  fragrant  flowers  we  strew  the  way, 
And  make  this  our  chief  holiday: 
For  though  this  clime  was  blest  of  yore, 
Tet  was  it  never  proud  before. 
O  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 
Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  the  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  balm. 
And  satyrs  dance  about  the  palm ; 
Now  earth  with  verdure  newly  dight, 
Gives  perfect  signs  of  her  delight : 
O  beauteous  queen ! 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony, 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody : 
And  every  thing  that  nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 

*  Th«  word  Sonneit  in  its  laxest  aenae,  meaoa  s  amall 
copy  of  T«ne«;  In  ita  true  and  aooepted  aens^  a  poem  of 


SONlfET. 
AcTJBOV  lost,  in  middle  of  his  sport, 
Both  shape  and  life  for  looking  but  awry : 
Diana  was  afiraid  he  would  report 
What  secrets  he  had  seen  in  passing  by. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  self-same  hurt  have  I, 
By  viewing  her  for  whom  I  daily  die ; 
I  leese  my  wonted  shape,  in  that  my  mind 
Doth  suffer  wreck  upon  the  stony  rock 
Of  her  disdain,  who,  contrary  to  kind, 
Does  bear  a  breast  more  hard  than  any  stock ; 
And  former  form  of  limbs  is  changed  quite 
By  cares  in  love,  and  want  of  due  delight. 
I  leave  my  life,  in  that  each  secret  thought 
Which  I  conceive  through  wanton  fond  regard. 
Doth  make  me  say  that  life  availeth  nought. 
Where  service  cannot  have  a  due  reward. 
I  dare  not  name  the  nymph  that  works  my  smart, 
Though  love  hath  graven  her  name  within  myheart 

fourteen  linea,  written  in  hcroio  verse,  with  alternate  and 
ooaplet  rhymea.  Watson'a  aonneta  are  all  of  eighteen  lines. 
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EDMUND  SPENSEK, 

[Bom,  1668.    Died,  1688^.] 


Descended  from  the  ancient  and  honourable 
fionily  of  Spenser,  was  bom  in  London,  in  East 
Smithfield,  by  the  Tower,  probably  about  the 
year  1553.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge,  where  it  appears,  from  his  correspondence, 
that  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
learned,  but  pedantic,  Gabriel  Harvey.*  Spen- 
ser, widi  Sir  P.  Sydney,  was,  for  a  time,  a  con- 
vert to  Harvey's  Utopian  scheme  for  changing 
the  measures  of  Englbh  poetry  into  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Spenser  even  wrote  trimeter  iambicsf  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  countenance  the  English  hexame- 
ters of  his  friend ;  but  the  Muse  would  not  suffer 
such  a  votary  to  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  after  chi- 
meras, and  recalled  him  to  her  natural  strains. 
From  Cambridge  Spenser  went  to  reside  with 
aome  relations  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  in 
this  retirement,  conceived  a  passion  for  a  mistress, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind. It  appears,  however,  that  she  tiifled  with 
his  afKsction,  and  preferred  a  rivaL 

Harvey,  or  Hobinol  (by  so  uncouth  a  name  did 
the  shepherd  of  hexameter  memoiy,  the  learned 
Harvey,  deig^  to  be  called  in  Spenser's  eclogues), 
with  better  judgment  than  he  had  shown  in  poeti- 
cal matters,  advised  Spenser  to  leave  his  rustic 
obscurity,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, who  recommended  him  to  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  The  poet  was  invited  to  die  family 
■eat  of  Sydney  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  assisted  the  Platonic  studies 
of  his  gallant  and  congenial  friend.  To  him  he  de- 
dicated his  «  Shepheard's  Calendar."  Sydney  did 
not  bestow  unqualified  praise  on  those  eclogues ; 
he  allowed  that  they  contained  much  poetiy,  but 
condemned  the  antique  rusticity  of  the  language. 
It  was  of  these  eclogues,  and  not  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  (as  has  been  frequentiy  misstated),  that 
Ben  Jonson  said,  that  the  author  in  affecting  the 
ancients  had  written  no  language  at  all.;^  They 
gained,  however,  so  many  admirers,  as  to  pass 
through  five  editions  in  Spenser's  lifetime ;  and 
though  Dove,  a  contemporary  scholar,  who  trans- 
lated them  into  Latin,  speaks  of  the  author  being 
unknown,  yet  when  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  1683, 
published  his  **  Lawyer's  Logicke,"  he  illustrated 
bis  rules  by  quotations  fiK>m  the  Shepheard's  Ca- 
lendar. 

Pope,  Bryden  and  Warton  have  extolled  those 
eclogues,  and  Sir  William  Jones  has  placed  Spen- 
ser and  Gay  as  the  only  genuine  descendants  of 

*  For  an  aceonnt  of  Harvey,  the  reader  may  oonsolt 
Wood's  Atben.  Ozon.  toI.  i.    Fanti  col.  128. 

t  A  short  example  of  Spenser'e  lamblcam  Trimetmm 
will  niffloe^  from  a  copy  of  verses  In  one  of  his  own  letters 
to  Hartey. 

Unhappy  verm  1  the  witness  of  my  unhappy  states 
U 


Theocritus  and  Virgil  in  pastoral  poetiy.  This 
decision  may  be  questioned.  Favourable  as  the 
circumstances  of  England  have  been  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  genius  in  all  the  higher  walks 
of  poetry,  they  have  not  been  propitious  to  the 
humbler  pastoral  muse.  Her  trades  and  manu- 
factures, the  veiy  blessings  of  her  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, threw  the  indolent  shepherd's  life  to  a  dis- 
tance from  her  cities  and  capital,  where  poets, 
with  all  their  love  of  the  country,  are  generally 
found ;  and  impressed  on  the  fece  of  the  country, 
and  on  its  rustic  manners,  a  gladsome,  but  not 
romantic  appearance. 

In  SooUand,  on  the  contrary,  the  scenery  rural 
economy  of  the  country,  and  the  songs  of  the 
peasantry,  sung,  «  at  the  watching  of  the  fold," 
presented  Ramsay  with  a  much  nearer  image  of 
pastoral  life,  and  he  accordingly  painted  it  vrith 
the  fie^  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  nature.  Had 
Shr  William  Jones  understood  the  dialect'of  that 
poet,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  have 
awarded  the  pastoral  crown  to  any  other  author. 
Ramsay's  shepherds  are  distinct,  intelligible  beings, 
neither  vulgar,  like  the  caricatures  of  Gay,  nor 
fontastic,  like  those  of  Fletcher.  They  afford  such 
a  view  of  national  peasantry  as  we  should  wish  to 
acquire  by  travelling  among  them ;  and  form  a 
draft  entirely  devoted  to  rural  manners,  which  for 
truth,  and  beauty,  and  extent,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  richer  language  of  England.  Shakspeare's 
pastoral  scenes  are  only  subsidiary  to  the  main 
interest  of  the  plays  where  they  are  introduced. 
Milton's  are  rather  pageants  of  fancy  than  pic- 
tures of  real  life.  The  shepherds  of  Spenser's 
Calendar  are  parsons  in  disguise,  who  converse 
about  heathen  divinities  and  points  of  Christian 
theology.  Palinode  defends  the  luxuries  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  Piers  extols  the  purity  of 
Archbishop  Grindal;  concluding  with  the  story 
of  a  fox,  who  came  to  the  house  of  a  goat,  in  the 
character  of  a  pedlar,  and  obtained  admittance 
by  pretending  to  be  a  sheep.  This  may  be  bur- 
lesquing i£sop,  but  certainly  is  not  imitating 
Theocritus.  There  are  fine  thoughts  and  images 
in  the  Calendar,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  obscurity 
of  those  pastorals  is  rather  their  covering  than 
their  principal  defect 

In  1680,  Arthur  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  went  as 
lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  Spenser  accompa- 
nied him  as  his  secretary ;  we  may  suppose  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Lord  Grey  was  recalled  from  his  Irish  govern- 

Make  thyself  flattering  wings  of  thy  ftst  flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  loTe,  wheresoever  she  he 
Whether  lying  restless  in  heavy  bed,  or  else 
Sitting  so  cheerless  at  the  cheerfiil  board,  or  else 
Playing  alone^  eareless  on  her  heavenly  virginals. 
[%  Ben  JoDson's  Works^  hy  aUford,  vol.  ix.  p.  215w— a] 
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EDMUND  SPENSER. 


ment  in  1582,  and  Spenser  returned  with  him  to 
England,  where,  by  the  interest  of  Grey,  Leices- 
ter, and  Sydney,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  3028  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  kindness  which  Sydney 
had  a  share  in  conferring  on  him :  he  died  in  the 
same  year,  furnishing  an  almost  solitary  instance 
of  virtue  passing  through  Ufe  uncalumniated. 

Whether  Sydney  was  meant  or  not,  under  the 
character  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Fairy  Queen, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  poet,  in  describing  heroic 
excellence,  to  have  had  the  image  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  long  absent  from  his  mind. 

By  the  terms  of  the  royal  grant,  Spenser  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  lands  assigned  to  him.  His  residence  at  Kil- 
colman,  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond, is  described  by  one*  who  had  seen  its  ruins, 
as  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  plain,  which  was  terminated  to 
the  eait  by  the  Waterford  mountains,  on  the  north 
by  the  Bally  ho  wra  hills,  and  by  the  Nagle  and 
Kerry  mountains  on  the  south  and  east  It  com- 
manded a  view  of  above  half  the  breadth  of  Ireland, 
and  must  have  been,  when  the  adjacent  uplands 
were  wooded,  a  most  romantic  and  pleasant  situa- 
tion. The  river  Mulla,  which  Spenser  has  so 
often  celebrated,  ran  through  his  grounds.  In 
this  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
at  that  time  a  captain  in  the  queen's  army.  His 
visit  occasioned  the  first  resolution  of  Spenser  to 
prepare  the  first  books  of  the  Fairy  Queen  for 
immediate  pubUcation.  Spenser  has  co{nmemo- 
rated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  descrip- 
tion of  two  shepherds  tuning  their  pipes,  beneath 
the  alders  of  the  Mulla ; — a  fiction  with  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied, 
than  by  recalling  the  scene  as  it  really  existed. 
When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  composi- 
tions to  Raleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appro- 
priate, the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  retrospect  over 
that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  disco- 
verer of  Virginia,  and  the  genius  of  the  author 
of  the  Fairy  Queen,  have  respectively  produced 
on  the  fortune  and  language  of  England.  The 
fancy  might  even  be  pardoned  for  a  momentary 
superstition,  that  the  Genius  of  their  country  ho- 
vered, unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first 
look  of  regard  on  the  poet  that  was  destined  to 
inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero,  who  paved  the  way  for  colonizing 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  language 
of  England  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  to  be  admired.  Raleigh,  whom  the  poet 
accompanied  to  England,  introduced  him  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Her  majesty,  in  159(^-1,  conferred  on 
him  a  pension  of  60/.  a  year.  In  die  patent  for 
his  pension  he  is  not  styled  the  laureat,  but  his 
cpntemporaries  have  frequently  addressed  him  by 


•  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  qaoted  by  Todd, 
f  Tiz.  1.  The  Ruins  of  Tiiner-2.  The  Tears  of  the  Moses. 
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that  title.  Mr.  Malone's  discovery  of  the  patent 
for  this  pension  refutes  the  idle  story  of  Burleigh's 
preventing  the  royal  bounty  being  bestowed  upon 
the  poet,  by  asking  if  so  much  money  was  to  be 
g^ven  for  a  song ;  as  well  as  that  of  Spenser's  pro- 
curing it  at  last  by  the  doggrel  verses, 

I  was  promised,  on  a  time, 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme,  Ao. 

Yet  there  are  passages  in  the  Fairy  Queen  which 
unequivocally  refer  to  Burleigh  vjdth  severity. 
The  coldness  of  that  statesman  to  Spenser  most 
probably  arose  firom  the  poet's  attachment  to  Lord 
Leicester  and  Lord  Essex,  who  were  each  suc- 
cessively at  the  head  of  a  party — opposed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  After  the  publication  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  during 
his  absence,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by 
that  poem  (of  which  the  first  edition,  however, 
contained  only  the  first  three  books)  induced  his  ' 
publisher  to  compile  and  reprint  his  smaller 
pieces.t  He  appears  to  have  again  visited  Lou* 
don  about  the  end  of  1691,  as  his  next  publica- 
tion, the  Elegy  on  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of 
Henry  Lord  Howard,  is  dated  January  1691-2. 
From  this  period  there  is  a  long  interval  in  the 
history  of  Spenser,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  Ireland,  but  of  which  we  have  no  account. 
He  married,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  year  1694, 
when  he  was  past  forty ;  and  it  appears  firom  his 
Epithalamium,  that  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
at  Cork.  In  1696,  the  second  part  of  the  Faiiy 
Queen  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  new  edition 
of  the  first  Of  the  remaining  six  books,  which 
would  have  completed  the  poet's  design,  only  firag- 
ments  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  there  is 
Uttle  reason  to  presume  that  they  were  regularly 
furnished.  Yet  Mr.  Todd  has  proved  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Spenser  believed  much  of  his 
valuable  poetxy  to  have  been  lost,  in  the  destmo- 
tidh  of  his  house  in  Ireland. 

In  the  same  year,  1696,  he  presented  to  the 
queen  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  whidi 
remained  in  manuscript,  till  it  was  published  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  in  1633.  Curiosity  turns  natu- 
rally to  the  prose  work  of  so  old  and  eminent  a 
poet,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  three-fold  charac- 
ter of  a  writer  delineating  an  interesting  country 
from  his  own  observation,  of  a  scholar  tracing  back 
its  remotest  history,  and  of  a  politician  investigat- 
ing the  causes  of  its  calamities.  The  antiquities 
of  Ireland  have  been  since  more  successfully  ex- 
plored ;  though  on  that  subject  Spenser  is  still  a 
respectable  authority.  The  great  value  of  the 
book  is  the  authentic  and  curious  picture  of  nap 
tional  manners  and  circumstances  which  it  exhi- 
bits ;  and  its  style  is  as  nervous  as  the  matter  is 
copious  and  amusing.  A  remarkable  proposal,  in 
his  plan  for  the  management  of  Ireland,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
Borseholders.  His  political  views  are  strongly 
coercive,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  station- 
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ing  proper  garrisons^  and  abolishing  ancient  cua- 
toms :  and  we  find  him  declaiming  bitterly  against 
the  Irish  minstrels,  and  seriously  dwelling  on  the 
loose  mantles,  and  glibs,  or  long  hair,  of  the  va- 
.grant  poor,  as  important  causes  of  moral  depra- 
vity. But  we  ought  not  try  the  plans  of  Spenser 
by  modem  circumstances,  nor  his  temper  by  the 
liberality  of  more  enlightened  times.  It  was  a 
great  point  to  commence  earnest  discussion  on 
such  a  subject.  From  a  note  in  one  of  the  oldest 
copies  of  this  treatise,  it  appears  that  Spenser  was 
at  that  time  clerk  to  the  council  of  the  province 
of  Ulster.  In  1597,  our  poet  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  destined  to  an  ho- 
nourable situation,  being  recommended  by  her 
majesty  to  be  chosen  sheriff  for  Cork.  But  in  the 
subsequent  month  of  that  year,  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  occasioned  his  immediate  flight, 
with  lus  family,  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confu- 
sion attending  this  calamitous  departure,  one  of 
his  children  was  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the 


conflagration  of  his  house,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Irish  insurgents.  Spenser  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  broken  by  distress,  and  died  at 
London  on  the  16th  of  January,  159&-9.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  near  the 
tomb  of  Chaucer ;  and  the  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  time  (Shakspeare  was  probably  of  the  num- 
ber), followed  his  hearse  and  threw  tributary  verses 
into  his  grave. 

Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of  his  works,  has 
proved  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that  he  could 
have  died,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  absolute 
want  For  he  had  still  his  pension  and  many 
friends,  among  whoiA  Essex  provided  nobly  for 
his  funeral.  Yet  that  he  died  broken-hearted  and 
comparatively  poor,  is  but  too  much  to  be  feared, 
from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  Cam- 
den and  Jonson.  A  reverse  of  fortune  might 
crush  his  spirit  without  his  being  reduced  to  abso- 
lute indigence,  especially  with  the  horrible  recollec- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  his  child  had  perished. 


FAIRY  QUEEN,   BOOK  I.,   CANTO   III. 


UNA  FOLLOWED  BT  THE   LION. 

FomkflD  Truth  lao(  neka  ber  love, 
And  makes  the  Lkia  mild ; 
ktan  bliDd  Devotkm'i  mart,  aod  fiJli 
1b  hand  of  lecher  wUd. 

No  VOHT  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hollowness, 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  t'unworthy  wretchedness, 
Through  envy's  snares,or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind. 
Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind, 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great  agony, 

When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 
And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep,  ^ 

For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep, 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handelling. 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 
Though  fair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair. 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  HI  meriting. 
Is  frvm  her  knigh^t  divorced  in  despair. 

And  her  due  love's  derived  to  that  vile  witch's  share. 
Yet  she,  most  fiiithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid. 
Far  from  all  people's  preace,  as  in  exile, 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray'd, 
To  seek  her  ^uiight,  who,  subtily  betray'd 
Through  that  late  vision,  which  the  enchanter 

wrought, 
Had  her  abandon'd :  she,  of  nought  afraid, 
Tluough  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 
sought; 

Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 
One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  hmbs  did  lay 
In  seoet  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face. 


As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 
It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse ; 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse. 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force. 
Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 

And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 
«  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  m  field," 
Quoth  she,  <<  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate  : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 

As  the  God  of  my  lifel  why  hath  he  me  abhorr'dl'* 
Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  dose  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin,  bom  of  heavenly  blood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again. 

To  seek  her  strayed  champion,  if  she  might  attain. 
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The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  g^ard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles,  and  misfortunes  hard. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  r 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


BOOK  I.,  CANTO  V. 

BBI  VAXTHFUL  KNXOBT  HAVIIVO  KUXED  THX  BABAGEST  SAHSFOT, 
DCK8BA.  THX  WITCH  MAKES  A  JOURNKT  TO  THB  INPERMAL 
BSSI0N8  TO  KEGOVER  THE  BODY  OF  HEB  IKFIDEL  CHAMPION. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 
That  shining  lamps  in  love's  high  house  were  light; 
Then  forth  she  rose,  no  longer  would  abide. 
But  comes  unto  the  place  where  th'  heathen 

knight. 
In  slumbering  swoon'd,  nigh  void  of  vital  sp'rit, 
Lay  covered  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day ; 
Whom,  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  In  plight, 
To  wail  his  woeful  case  she  would  not  stay, 

But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Heaven  makes  speedy 
way. 
Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus*  cheerful  face  durst  never  view. 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  finds  fortlicoming  from  her  darksome  mew. 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new ; 
And  coal-black  steeds,  ybom  of  hellish  brood, 

That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 
wood." 

.  So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay, 
Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength. 
Covered  with  charmed  cloud,  firom  view  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckless  firay. 
His  cruel  wounds  with  cruddy  blood  congeal'd. 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may. 
And  handled  softy  till  they  can  be  heal'd : 

So  lay  him  in  her  chari't,  close  in  Night  conceal'd. 
And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  g^^und. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay. 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound. 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  afiray, 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  them  much  dismay ; 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl. 
With  dreazy  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 

At  her  abhorred  &ce,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 
By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood. 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  biUve  ;^ 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  thejfi  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood. 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  fiends  infernal  flock'd  on  every  side      [ride. 

I'o  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst 

a  Mad.  b  QokUy. 


BOOK  n,  OANTO  VT. 
A  HARDER  lesson  to  learn  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  pain ; 
For  sweetness  doth  allure  the  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refrain 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  fain ; 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restrain : 
Yet  Virtue  vaunts  in  both  her  victories. 

And  Guyon  in  them  all  shows  goodly  masteries. 
When  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  find, 
With  cruel  purpose  bent  to  wreak  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly. 

That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly ; 
And  therein  sate  a  lady  firesh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone ; 
Sometimes  ^e  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one,  [gone. 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment ; 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 

To  feel  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  jolliment 
Which  when  far  off,  Cymochles  heard  and  saw, 
He  loudly  call'd  to  such  as  were  aboard 
The  little  bark,  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 
And  him  to  feny  over  that  deep  ford : 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  heark'ned,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Tum'd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  lord 
She  in  received ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 

She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much  did 
pray. 
Eftsoons  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 
More  swift  than  swallow  sheers  the  liquid  sky, 
Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Only  she  tum'd  a  pui,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave ; 
Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply. 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have. 

And  both  firom  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely 
save. 
And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain ; 
For  she  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign. 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  vrith  her  remain. 
Yet  seemed  nothing  well  they  her  became ; 
For  all  her  words  she  drown'd  with  laughter  vain. 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 

That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scotHng  game. 
And  other  whiles  vain  toys  she  would  devise 
As  her  fimtastic  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  firesh  fiowrets  dighl 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight: 
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Sometimes  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light, 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work  and  pUy 
About  her  little  fiigate,  therein  making  way. 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliance 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaunee, 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge  and  cruel  fight, 
But  to  weak  wench  did  yield  his  martial  might : 
80  easy  was  to  quench  his  flamed  mind 
With  one  sweet  drop  of  sensual  delight ; 
80  easy  is  t'  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  malice  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
'Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  the  usage  meant. 
Which  in  her  cot  she  daily  practised  1 
«y  ain  man !"  said  she, "  that  wouldst  be  reckoned 
A  stranger  in  thy  home,  and  ignorant 
Of  Phoedria  (for  so  my  name  is  read) 
Of  Phoedria,  thine  own  fellow-servant : 
For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thyself  dost  vaunt 

(•In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  wand'ring  ship  I  row. 
That  knows  her  port,  and  thither  sails  by  aim, 
Ne  care  ne  fear  I  how  the  wind  do  Mow, 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow: 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  tarn : 
Ne  swelling  Neptune,  ne  loud-thund'ring  Jove, 
Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn ; 
My  little  boat   can   safely  pass   this   perilous 
bourne." 

Whiles  thus  she  talk'd,  and  whiles  thus  she  toy'd. 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  void. 
That  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  pair  issuing  on  the  shord 
Disburthen'd  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  fisur  before. 
Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shew'd,  and  plentiful 
great  store. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best: 
No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
Nor  aiboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all 
around. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  firamed  fit 
For  to  allure  fiail  mind  to  careless  ease. 
Careless  the  man  soon  woxe,  and  his  weak  wit 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please : 
80  pleased,  did  his  wrathful  purpose  &ur  aj^pease. 


Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  &lse  delights,  and  filled  with  pleasures  vain. 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led. 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  grassy  plain. 
And  her  sweet  self,  without  dread  or  disdain. 
She  set  beside,  laying  his  head  disarm'd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  sofUy  to  sustain. 
Where  soon  he  slumber'd,  fearing  not  be  harm'd ; 
The  whiles  with  a  love-lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charm'd: 

«  Behold,  O  man !  that  toilsome  pains  dost  take. 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant  grows. 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Natuve  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  li^ :  how  no  man  knows 
They  spring,  they  bucl,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 
Anddeck  the  worldwith  their  rich  pompous  shows ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  pains  compare. 

"The  Kly,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  field, 
The  flower-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramour, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitless  labours  yield. 
And  soon  leave  off  this  toilsome  weaiy  stour ; 
Lo,lo !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower, 
With  silkMi  curtains  and  gold  coverlets, 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamoure; 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets. 

«Why  then  dost  thou,  O  Man,  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  Nature  sovereign. 
Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall, 
And  waste  thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pain. 
Seeking  for  danger  and  adventure  vain  1 
What  boots  it  all  to  have  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  him  rue  that,  swimming  in  the  main. 
Will  die  for  thirst,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 
Refuse  such  fiuitless  toil  and  present  pleasures 
choose." 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fiist  asleep. 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take; 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake : 
So  she  him  left,  and  did  herself  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  deft 
The  slothful  wave  of  that  great  grisly  lake ; 
Soon  she  that  island  far  behind  her  left. 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first 
she  weft 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strand 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought: 
Him  needed  not  long  call ;  she  soon  to  hand 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  biding  found 
With  his  sad  guide ;  himself  she  took  aboard, 
But  the  black  palmer  sufierM  still  to  stand, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  afford 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  perilous  ford. 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  guide  behind, 
Yet  being  enter'd  might  not  back  retire ; 
For  the  flit  bark  obeying  to  her  mind. 
Forth  launched  quiddy,  as  she  did  desire, 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire 
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Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course 

Through  the  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 

Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force. 
Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish 
source. 
And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  guise, 
Her  merry  fit  she  freshly  'gan  to  rear, 
And  did  of  joy  and  jolity  devise. 
Herself  to  cherish,  and  her  guest  to  cheer. 
The  knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  forbear 
Her  honest  mirth  and  plea^aunce  to  partake ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  jeer, 
And  pass  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake, 

Her  dalliance  he  despised,  and  follies  did  forsake. 
Yet  she  still  followed  her  former  style. 
And  said,  and  did  all  that  mote  him  delight, 
Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle. 
Where  sleeping  late  she  left  her  other  knight : 
But  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  sight, 
He  wist  himself  amiss,  and  angiy  said, 
«  Ah !  Dame,  perdy  ye  have  not  done  me  right, 
Thus  to  mislead  me,  whiles  I  you  obey'd : 

Me  little  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  stray'd." 
**  Fair  Sir !"  quoth  she,  **he  not  displeased  at  all ; 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  command  his  way, 
Ne  wind  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  call : 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray. 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay : 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest. 
Till  season  serve  new  passage  to  assay : 
Better  safe  port,  than  be  in  seas  distrest." 

Therewith  she  laughM,  and  did  her  earnest  end 
in  jest 
But  he,  half  discontent,  mote  nathejess 
Himself  appease,  and  issued  forth  on  shore ; 
The  joys  whereof  and  happy  fruitfulness, 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  'gan  him  lay  before. 
And  all  though  pleasant,yetshe  made  much  more. 
The  fields  did  laugh,the  flowers  did  freshly  spring, 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing. 

And  told  the  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 
And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oflentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part. 
And  strive  to  pass  (a^  she  could  well  enough) 
Their  native  music  by  her  skilful  art : 
So  did  she  ail,  that  might  his  constant  heart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprise, 
And  drown  in  dissolute  delights  apart, 
Where  noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise 

Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will. 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part, 
That  gentle  lady  did  to  him  impart ; 
But  fairly  tempering,  fond  desire  subdued, 
And  ever  her  desired  to  depart ; 
She  list  not  hear,  but  her  disports  pursued. 
And  ever  bade  him  stay  till  time  the  tide  renew'd. 
And  now  by  this  Cymochles'  hour  was  spent 
That  he  awoke  out  of  his  idle  dream ; 
And  shaking  off  his  drowsy  dreriment. 


'Gan  him  advise  how  ill  did  him  beseem 
In  slothful  sleep  his  moulten  heart  to  steme. 
And  quench  the  brand  of  his  conceived  ire ; 
Tho'  up  he  started,  stirr'd  with  shame  extreme, 
Ne  stayed  for  his  damsel  to  enquire, 
But  marched  to  the  strand,  there  passage  to  require. 

And  in  the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  met, 
Accompanied  with  Phoedria  the  fair ; 
Eftsoons  he  'gan  to  rage  and  inly  fret. 
Crying,  «Let  be  that  lady  debonair. 
Thou  recreant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 
To  battle,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gain. 
Lo,  lo,  already  how  the  fowls  in  air 
Do  flock,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtain 

Thy  carcass  for  their  prey,  the  guerdon  of  thy  pain." 
And  therewithal  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assail'd ; 
Who  soon  prepared,  to  field  his  sword  forth  drew. 
And  him  with  equal  value  countervail'd ; 
Their  mighty  strokes  their  haberieons  dismail'd, 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles ; 
The  mortal  steel  dispiteously  entail'd 
Deep  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  wallB, 

That  a  large  purple  stream  adown  their  giambeux 
falls. 
Cymochles,  that  had  never  met  before 
So  puissant  foe,  with  envious  despight 
His  proud  presumed  force  encreased  more, 
Disdaining  to  be  held  so  long  in  fight. 
Sir  Guyon,  grudging  not  so  much  his  might. 
As  those  unknightly  railings  which  he  spoke, 
With  wrathful  fire  his  courage  kindled  bright, 
Thereof  devising  shortly  to  be  wroke, 

And  doubling  all  his  powers,  redoubletl  every  stroke. 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhaunst. 
And  both  at  once  their  huge  blows  down  did  sway : 
Cymochles'  sword  on  Guyon's  shield  yglaunst. 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  shear'd  away  : 
But  Guyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th*  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 
And  bared  all  his  head  into  the  bone, 

Wherewith  astonish'd  still  he  stood  as  senseless 
stone. 
Still  as  he  stood,  fair  Phcedria  (that  beheld 
That  deadly  danger)  soon  atweene  them  ran. 
And  at  their  feet  herself  most  humbly  fell'd. 
Crying  with  piteous  voice  and  count'nance  wan, 
«  Ah !  well  away !  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight 
To  shed  your  lives  on  ground  1  woe  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 

In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  spright ! 
« If  ever  love  of  lady  did  empierce 
Your  iron  breasts,  or  pity  could  find  place, 
Withhold  your  bloody  hands  firora  battle  fierce; 
And  sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space ;" 
They  stay'd  awhile,  and  forth  she  'gan  proceed  : 
«  Most  wretched  woman,  and  of  wicked  race, 
That  am  the  author  of  tiiis  heinous  deed. 

And  cause  of  death  between  two  doughty  knight« 
do  breed. 
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Ill 


«  But  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  aerre, 
Not  this  rude  kind  of  battle,  nor  these  arms 
Are  meet,  the  which  do  men  in  hale  to  sterve, 
And  doleful  sorrow  heap  with  deadly  harms : 
Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  disarms. 
Another  war  and  other  weapons  I  . 
Do  love,  where  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms 
Without  bloodshed,  and  where  the  enemy 
Does  yield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasant  victory. 

«  Debateful  strife  and  cruel  enmity 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend ; 
But  lovely  peace  and  gentle  amity, 
And  in  amours  the  passing  hours  to  spend, 
The  mighty  martial  hands  do  most  commend ; 
Of  love  they  ever  greater  glory  bore 
Than  of  their  arms :  Mars  is  Cupido's  fiiend, 
And  Lb  for  Venus'  loves  renowned  more 
Than  all  his  wars  and  spoils  the  which  he  did  of 
yore." 

Therewith  she  sweetly  smiled.     They,  though 

fuUbent 
To  prove  extremities  of  bloody  fight, 
Yet  at  her  speech  their  rages  'gan  relent, 
And  calm  the  sea  of  their  tempestuous  spite : 
Such  power  have  pleasing  words:  such  is  the  might 
Of  courteous  clemency  in  gentle  heart 
Now  after  ail  was  ceased,  the  Faery  Knight 
Besought  that  damsel  suffer  him  depart. 
And  yield  him  ready  passage  to  that  other  part. 

She  no  less  glad  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence ;  for  of  her  joy 
And  vain  delight  she  saw  he  light  did  pass, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy, 
Still  solemn  sad,  or  still  disdainful  coy, 
Delighting  all  in  arms  and  cruel  war. 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasures  did  annoy, 
Troubled  with  terror  and  unquiet  jar, 
That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him  far. 

Tho'  him  she  brought  abroad,  and  her  swift  boat 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand. 
That  which  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly  fioat, 
And  soon  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand, 
Where  glailsome  Guyon  sallied  forth  to  land. 
And  to  that  damsel  thankJB  gave  for  reward : 
Upon  that  shore  he  espied  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  fared 
In  Phoediia*s  fleet  bark,  over  that  perlous  shard. . . . 


na  oinroir,  oudokd  bt  the  PAima  nMrnuxcE,  passes 

THI  BAHOKltS  OF  THB  BOWKB  OP  BUSS. 

With  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered, 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured ; 
The  whiles  sweet  Zephyrus  loud  whistled 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony, 
Which  Guyon's  senses  softly  tickled, 
That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily, 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 

But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  discounselled. 


Thai  they  it  past,  and  shortly  'gan  descry 
The  land  to  which  their  course  they  levelled ; 
When  suddenly  a  gross  fog  overspread 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has, 
And  heaven's  cheerful  face  enveloped, 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 
And  this  great  universe  seem'd  one  confused  mass. 

Thereat  they  greatly  was  dismay'd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  their  way  in  darkness  wide, 
But  fiMur'd  to  wander  in  that  wasteful  mist. 
For  tumbling  into  mischief  unespied : 
Worse  is  the  danger  hidden  than  descried. 
Suddenly  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harmful  fowls  about  them  fluttering  cried, 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them'oft  did  smite. 
And  sore  annoy'd,  groping  in  that  griesly  night. 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatal  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhor  and  hate ; 
The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger ; 
The  hoarse  nightpraven,  trump  of  doleful  drear  ; 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy ; 
The  rueful  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bier ; 
The  whistler  shrUl,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die , 
The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny ; 

All  those,  and  all  that  else  does  horror  breed, 
About  them  flew,  and  fill'd  their  sails  with  fear . 
Yet  stay'd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stiflly  steer , 
Till  that  at  last  the  weather  gan  to  clear, 
And  the  &ir  land  itself  did  plainly  show. 
Said  then  the  palmer,  "  Lo  where  does  appear 
Tl>e  sacred  soil  where  all  our  perils  grow. 
Therefore,  Sir  Knight,  your  ready  arms  about  you 
throw." 

He  hearken'd,  and  his  arms  about  him  took. 
The  whiles  the  nimble  boat  so  well  her  sped, 
That  with  her  crooked  keel  the  land  she  struck ; 
Then  forth  the  noble  Guyon  sallied. 
And  his  sage  palmer  that  him  governed ; 
But  the  other  by  his  boat  behind  did  stay. 
They  marched  fairly  forth,  of  nought  ydrcd, 
Both  firmly  arm'd  for  every  hard  assay, 
With  constancy  and  care,gainst  danger  and  dismay . 

Ere  long  they  heard  an  hideous  bellowing 
Of  many  beasts,  that  roar'd  outrageously. 
As  if  that  Hunger's  point,  or  Venus'  sting, 
Had  them  enraged  with  fell  surquedry ; 
Yet  nought  they  fear'd,  but  past  on  hardily, 
Until  they  came  in  view  of  those  wild  beai$ts. 
Who  all  at  once,  gaping  full  greedily. 
And  rearing  fiercely  their  upstarting  crests. 
Ran  towards  to  devour  those  unexpected  guests. 

But  soon  as  they  approach'd  with  deadly  threat. 
The  palmer  over  them  his  staff  upheld. 
His  mighty  staff,  that  could  all  charms  defeat ; 
Eftsoons  their  stubborn  courages  were  quell'd, 
And  high-advanced  crests  down  meekly  feli'd  : 
Instead  of  fraying  they  themselves  did  fear, 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  they  beheld : 
Such  wond'rous  power  did  in  that  staff  appeal. 
All  monsters  to  subdue  to  him  that  did  it  bear. 
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Of  that  same  wood  it  framed  was  cuDDingly 
Of  which  Caduceus  whileome  was  made, 
Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercuiy, 
With  which  he  wont  the  Stygian  reahns  invade 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  eternal  shade ; 
Th'  infernal  iiends  with  it  he  can  assuage, 
And  Orcus  tame,  whom  nothing  can  persuade, 
And  rule  the  furies  when  they  most  do  rage : 
Such  virtue  in  his  staff  had  eke  this  palmer  sage. 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  arrive 
Whereat  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate ; 
A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive. 
That  Nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  8tat« 
Is  sweet  aAd  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fiuitasy  aggrate, 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispense. 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

Goodly  it  was,  enclosed  round  about, 
As  well  their  enter'd  guests  to  keep  within. 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin ; 
Nought  fear'd  they  force  that  fortilage  to  win, 
But  Wisdom's  power,  and  Temperance's  might,  > 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  been : 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substance  light. 
Rather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  fight 

It  framed  was  of  precious  ivory. 
That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit. 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Mediea  was  jrwrit ; 
Her  mighty  charms,  her  furious  loving  fit, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
His  falsed  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit. 
The  wondered  Argo,  which,  in  venturous  peace, 
Ffrst  through  the  Euzine  seas  bore  all  the  flower 
of  Greece. 

Te  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seem'd  the  waves  were  into  ivozy, 
Or  ivory  into  the  waves,  were  sent ; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  sprent 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boy's  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  otherwhiles,  with  gold  besprinkled, 
(t  seem'd  th'  enchanted  flame  which  did  Greusa 
wed. 

All  this,  and  more,  might  in  that  goodly  gate 
Be  read,  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Which  thither  came ;  but  in  the  porch  there  lat 
A  comely  personage,  of  stature  tall, 
And  semblance  pleasing,  more  than  natural, 
That  travellers  to  him  seemed  to  entice ; 
Hia  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  ftJl, 
And  flew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  vrise. 
Nor  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

They  in  that  place  him  Geniua  did  call ; 
Not  that  celestial  power  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
I'hat  lives,  pertains  in  charge  particular. 
Who  wond'rous  things  conceming  our  wel&rey 


And  strange  phantoms,  doth  let  us  oft  foresee. 
And  oft  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware, 
That  is  ourself,  whom  though  we  do  not  see, 
Yet  each  doth  in  himself  it  well  perceive  to  be : 

Therefore  a  god  him  sage  antiquity 
Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistcs  call; 
But  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary. 
The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envies  to  all ; 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall 
Through  guileful  semblance,  which  he  makes  us 
He  of  this  garden  had  the  govemale,  [see. 

And  Pleasure's  porter  was  devised  to  be, 
Holding  a  staff  in  hand  for  more  formality. 

With  divers  flowers  he  daintily  was  deck'd 
And  strewed  round  about,  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowl  of  wine  was  set, 
As  if  it  had  to  him  been  sacrificed, 
Wheiewith  all  new-come  guests  he  g^ratified ; 
So  did  he  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing  by : 
But  he  his  idle  courtesy  defied. 
And  overthrew  his  bowl  disdainfully, 
And  broke  his  etaS,  with  which  he  charged  sem- 
blants  sly. 

Thus  being  enter'd,  they  behold  around 
A  large  and  spacious  plain,  on  every  side 
Strewd  with  pleasances;  whosefair  grassy  ground. 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride. 
Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorn. 
When  forth  firom  virgin  bow'r  she  comes  in  th' 
early  mom. 

There  with  the  heavens,  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  suffer'd  storm  nor  frt)6t  on  them  to  fisdl, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate ; 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 
T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dweD; 
But  the  mild  air,  with  season  moderate. 
Gently  attempex^d,  and  disposed  so  well, 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  whol^ 
some  smell. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nymph,  that  bore 
A  giant  babe,  herself  for  grief  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempo,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus'  heart  with  love  did  gore; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  loved  to  repair 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  foriore; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  muses  foir ; 
Or  Eden  sel(  if  aught  vrith  Eden  mote  compare. 

Much  wondered  Guyon  at  the  fair  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffer'd  no  delight 
To  sink  into  his  sense,  nor  mind  affect ; 
But  passed  forth,  and  look'd  still  forward  right. 
Bridling  his  will,  and  mastering  his  might, 
Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate ; 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  aimsyin  wanton  wreathuigsintdcate. 
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So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Arch'd  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bunches  hanging  down  seem'd  to  entice 
An  passers  by  to  taste  their  luscious  wine. 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline. 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine, 
Some  as  the  rubine,  laughing  sweetly  red, 
Some  like  fair  emeraudes  not  yet  well  ripened : 

And  them  amongst  some  were  of  buinish'd  gold, 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest. 
Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfidd, 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest, 
That  the  weak  boughs,  with  so  rich  load  oppressed. 
Did  bow  adown  as  overburthened. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest, 
Glad  in  fair  weeds,  but  foul  disordered. 
And  garments  loose,  that  seem'd  unmeet  for 
womanhead : 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 
Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fullness  swell'd, 
Into  her  cup  she  scruied  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  empeach 
That  so  fair  wine-press  made  thewine  more  sweet : 
Thereof  she  used  to  give  to  diink  to  each, 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet : 
It  was  her  guise  all  strangers  goodly  so  to  greet. 

So  she  to  Gkiyon  oflerM  it  to  taste : 
Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand. 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  cast, 
That  all  in  pieces  it  was  broken  fond, 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  land : 
Whereat  Excess  exceedingly  was  wroth. 
Yet  no'te  the  same  amend,  ne  yet  withstand. 
Bat  suffered  him  to  pass,  all  were  she  lothe, 
Who»  nought  regarding  her  displeasure,  forward 
goeth. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 
And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy ; 
The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high; 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space ; 
That  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by ; 
And  that  which  all  foir  works  doth  most  aggraoe. 
The  ait,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 
place. 

One  would  have  thought,  (so  cunningfy  the  mde 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine,) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  ih*  other  to  undermine, 
Eadi  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify. 
So  differing  both  in  wills  agreed  in  finee 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diversity. 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  the  earth  might  be, 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see: 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
U 


Was  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys. 
Of  which  some  seem'd,  with  lively  jollity, 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 
Whilst  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  joys. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spread 

.  A  trayie  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue ; 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured, 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advised  it  view, 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 
Low  hia  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep, 
That  themselves,  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowers,  they  fearfiiUy  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to 
weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  foir  to  see. 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be. 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see,. 
All  paved  beneath  with  jasper,  shining  bright. 
That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail 
upright. 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  wss  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  billowa  beet. 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote>  offend. 
As  Ghiyon  happen'd  by  the  same  to  wend. 
Two  naked  damsels  he  therein  espied^ 
Which  therein  bathing,  seemed  to  contend 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  cared  to  hide 
Their  dain^  parts  from  view  of  any  whidi  them 
eyed.  ... 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  mom, 
His  dewy  fiioe  out  of  the  sea  doth  rear ; 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddess,  newly  bom 
Of  th'  ocean's  fixiitful  firoth,  did  first  appear: 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 
Crystalline  humour  dropped  down  apace ; 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  near. 
And  somewhat  'gan  relent  his  earnest  pace ; 
His  stubborn  breast  'gan  secret  pleasaunce  to 
embrace.  .  •  • 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  palmer  saw. 
He  much  rebuked  those  wand'ring  eyes  of  his. 
And,  counsell'd  well^um  forward  thence  did  draw.. 
Now  are  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss,. 
Of  her  fond  fovourites  so  named  amiss ; 
When  thus  the  palmer :  «Now,  Sir,  well  aviso,. 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  travel  is ; 
Here  wonnes  Acrasia,  whom  we  must  surprise. 
Else  she  will  slip  avray,  and  all  our  drift  despise.'* 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradiBO,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  rede  what  manner  music  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agr^e* 
12 
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The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
•  Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all« 


VLkVCM  ASD  BSnOILUlT  EXPLORINO  THE  CAVX  OV  MSKUr. 

Full  many  ways  within  her  troubled  mind 
Old  Glauce  cast  to  cure  this  lady's  grief; 
Full  many  ways  she  sought,  but  none  could  find, 
Nor  herbs,  nor  charms,  nor  counsel,  that  is  chief 
And  choicest  med'dne  for  sick  heart's  relief; 
Forthy  great  care  she  took,  and  greater  fear, 
Least  that  it  should  her  turn  to  foul  rcprief. 
And  sore  reproach,  whenso  her  father  dear  [hear. 
Should  of  his  dearest  daughter's  hard  misfortune 

At  last  she  her  advised,  that  he  which  made 
That  mirror  wherein  the  sick  damoeel 
80  strangely  viewed  her  strange  lover's  shade, 
To  weet  the  learned  Merlin,  well  could  tell 
Under  what  coast  of  heaven  the  man  did  dwell. 
And  by  what  means  his  love  might  best  be 

wrought ; 
For  though  beyond  the  Afiic  Ismael, 
Or  th'  Indian  Peru  he  were,  she  thought 
Him  forth  through  infinite  endeavour  to  have 

sought 

Forthwith  themselves  disguising  both  in  strange 
And  base  attire,  that  none  might  them  bewray, 
To  Maridunum,  that  is  now  by  change 
Of  name  Cayr-Merdin  call'd,they  took  their  way ; 
There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  gnx>und, 
In  a  deep  delve,  far  firom  the  view  of  day ; 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 
Whenso  he  counsell'd,  with  his  sprites  encompass'd 
round. 

And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 
To  travel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place :  ^ 

It  is  an  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 
Under  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 
From  the  swift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace 
Amongst  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevowre : 
But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  case. 
To  enter  into  that  same  baleful  bower. 
For  fear  the  cruel  fiends  should  thee  unwares 
devour. 

llut  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  eai. 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains, 
And  brazen  cauldrons  thou  shalt  rumbling  hear. 
Which  thousand  sprites,  with  long-enduring 

pains. 
Do  toss,  that  it  will  stun  thy  feeble  brains ; 
And    oftentimes    great   groans    and  grievous 

stounds. 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains, 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sounds, 
Prom  under  that  deep  rock  most  horribly  rebounds. 


The  cause,  some  say,  is  this :  a  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
About  Cairmardin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprites  to  bring  to  perfect  end ; 
During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  loved,  for  him  in  haste  did  send. 
Who  thereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake. 
Them  bound  till  his  return  their  labour  not  to 
slake. 

In  the  mean  time,  through  that  fiilse  lady's  train, 
He  was  surprised  and  buried  under  bier, 
Ne  ever  to  his  work  retum'd  again ; 
Nathless  those  fiends  may  not  their  work  fbrbear, 
80  greatly  his  commandement  they  fear, 
But  there  do  toil  and  travail  day  and  night. 
Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear ; 
For  Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 
Than  ever  him  before  or  after  living  wight 

For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey ; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  mainland  dry. 
And  darksome  night  he  eke  could  turn  to  day ; 
Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay, 
And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  frame, 
Whenso  him  list  his  enemies  to  firay ; 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fame. 
The  fiends  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does 
name. 

And  sooth  men  say,  that  he  was  not  the  son 
Of  mortal  sire,  and  other  living  wight. 
But  wond'rously  begotten  and  begone 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guileful  sprite 
On  a  fiiir  lady  nun,  that  whilom  bight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius, 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right, 
And  cousin  unto  king  Ambrosius, 
Whence  he  endued  was  with  skiU  so  marvel- 
lous. 

They  here  arriving,  stay'd  awhile  without, 
Ne  durst  adventure  rashly  in  to  wend, 
But  of  their  first  intent  'gan  make  new  doubt 
For  dread  of  danger,  which  it  might  portend, 
UntU  the  hardy  maid  (with  love  to  friend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  found 
Deep  busied  'bout  work  of  wond'rous  end, 
And  vmting  strange  characters  in  the  ground. 
With  which  the  stubborn  fiends  he  to  his  service 
bound 


BSLPHOEBE  FINDS  TIMIA8  WOUNDED  AND  CON- 
VEYS HOI  TO  HEB  DWELLING. 
BOOK  m.     OAKTO  V. 

8hb  on  a  day,  as  she  pursued  the  chaoe 
Of  some  wild  beast,  which,  tnth  her  arrows  keen, 
She  wounded  had,  the  same  along  did  trace 
By  tract  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  seen 
To  have  besprinkled  all  the  grassy  green ; 
By  the  great  pursue  which  she  there  perceived, 
Well  hoped  she  the  beast  engored  had  been. 
And  made  more  haste  the  life  to  have  bereaved ; 
But  ah !  her  expectation  greatly  was  deceived* 
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Shortly  she  came  whereas  that  woeful  squire, 
With  blood  deformed,  lay  in  deadly  swound ; 
In  whose  fair  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched  fire, 
The  crystal  humour  stood  congealed  round ; 
His  locks,  like  faded  leaves,  fallen  to  ground, 
Knotted  with  blood,  in  bunches  rudely  ran, 
And  his  sweet  lips,  on  which,  before  that  stound. 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossom  fair  began 
SpoilM  of  their  rosy  red,  were  waxen  pale  and  wan. 

Saw  nerer  living  eye  more  heavy  sight, 
That  could  have  made  a  rock  of  stone  to  rue 
Or  rive  in  twain ;  which  when  that  lady  bright 
Besides  all  hope,  with  melting  eyes  did  view. 
All  suddenly  abash'd,  she  changed  hue, 
And  v^ith  stem  horror  backward  'gan  to  start ; 
But  when  she  better  him  beheld,  she  grew 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart ; 
The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender 
heart. 

Meekly  she  bowed  down,  to  weet  if  life 
Yet  in  his  frozen  members  did  remain, 
And  feeling  by  his  pulse's  beating  rife 
That  the  weak  soul  her  seat  did  yet  retam. 
She  cast  to  comfort  him  with  busy  pain. 
His  double-folded  neck  she  rear'd  upright, 
And  rubb'd  his  temples  and  each  trembling  vein ; 
His  mailed  haberjon  she  did  undight. 
And  from  his  head  his  heavy  burganet  did  light 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  she  went, 
To  seek  for  herbs  that  mote  him  remedy. 
For  she  of  herbs  had  great  intendiment, 
Taught  of  the  nymph  which  from  her  infancy 
Her  nursed  had  in  true  nobility ; 
There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panacea,  or  polygony. 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  dear, 
Who  all  this  while  lay  bleeding  out  his  heart-blood 
near. 

The  sovereign  weed,  betwixt  two  marbles  plain, 
She  pounded  small,  and  did  in  pieces  bruise. 
And  then  atween  her  lily  handes  twain 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze, 
And  round  about  (as  she  could  well  it  use) 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steep, 
T'  abate  all  spasm,  and  soak  the  swelling  bruise ; 
And  after  having  searchM  the  intuse  deep. 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound,  from  cold 
to  keep. 

By  this  he  had  sweet  life  recur'd  again. 
And  groaning  inly  deep,  at  last  his  eyes. 
His  watery  eyes,  drizzling  like  dewy  rain. 
He  up  'gan  lift  toward  the  azure  skies. 
From  whence  descend  all  hopeless  remedies : 
Therewith  he  sighM ;  and  turning  him  aside. 
The  goodly  maid,  full  of  divinities, 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace,  he  by  him  spied, 
Her  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

"  Mercy,  dear  Lord !"  said  he,  <*  what  grace  is  this 
That  thou  hast  shewed  to  me,  sinful  wight. 
To  send  thine  angel  from  her  bower  of  blim 
To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  1 
Angel,  or  goddess,  do  I  caj^thee  right? 


What  service  may  I  do  unto  thee  meet, 
That  hast  firom  darkness  me  returned  to  light. 
And  with  thy  heavenly  salves  and  medicines  sweet 
Hast  drest  my  sinful  wounds  1  I  kiss  thy  blessed 
feet." 

Thereat  she  blushing  said,  **  Ah !  gentle  Squire, 
Nor  goddess  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 
And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,  desire 
No  service  but  thy  safety  and  aid, 
Which  if  thou  gain,  I  shall  be  well  apaid. 
We  mortal  wights,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  be 
To  common  accidents  still  open  laid. 
Are  bound  with  common  bond  of  frailty. 
To  succour  wretched  wights  whom  we  captived 
see." 

By  this  her  damsels,  which  the  former  chace. 
Had  undertaken  after  her,  arrived. 
As  did  Belphcebe,  in  the  bloody  place. 
And  thereby  deem'd  the  beast  had  been  deprived 
Of  life  whom  late  their  lady's  arrow  rived ; 
Forthy  the  bloody  tract  they  followM  fast. 
And  every  one  to  run  the  swiftest  strived ; 
But  two  of  them  the  rest  far  overpast. 
And  where  their  lady  was  arrived  at  the  last. 

AVhere,  when  they  saw  that  goodly  boy  with  blood 
Defouled,  and  their  lady  dress  his  wound, 
They  wondered  much,  and  shortly  understood 
How  him  in  deadly  case  their  lady  found. 
And  rescued  out  of  the  heavy  stound ; 
Eflsoons  his  warlike  courser,  which  was  steay'd 
Far  in  the  woods,  whiles  that  he  lay  in  swownd, 
She  made  those  damsels  search ;  which  being 

stay'd, 
They  did  him  set  thereon,  and  forthwith  them 

conveyed. 

Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led, 
Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a  pleasant  glade, 
With  mountains  round  abbut  environed, 
And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  valley  shade 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 
Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  play'd 
Amongst  the  pumice  stones,  which  seemM  to  plain 
"^ith  gentle  murmur,  that  his  course  they  did 
restrain. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 
Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  green. 
In  which  the  birds  sang  many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  Grod's  high  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  loves^  teen. 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been ; 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 
A  fair  pavilion,  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
The  which  was  all  within  most  richly  dight. 
That  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well  delight. 

Thither  they  brought  that  wounded  squire,  and 

'     laid 

In  easy  couch  his  feeble  limbs  to  rest : 

He  rested  him  a  while,  and  then  the  maid 

His  ready  wound  with  better  salves  new  drest; 

Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 

^  Sorrow. 
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His  grieyoufl  hurt  to  guaiish'^  that  ehe  mij^t. 
That  shortly  he  his  dolour  had  redrest, 
And  hiB  foul  sore  reduced  to  &ir  plight ; 

It  she  reduced,  but  himself  destroyed  quite. 
O  foolish  physic,  and  unfruitful  pain, 
That  heals  up  one,  and  makes  another  wound ; 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recured  again. 
But  hurt  his  heart,  the  which  before  was  sound. 
Through  an  unwaiy  dart,  which  did  rebound 
From  her  fiedr  eyes  and  gracious  countenance: 
What  boots  it  hipi  from  death  to  be  unbound, 
To  be  captived  in  endeless  durance 

Of  sorrow  and  despair  without  allegiance  1  .  •  •  • 
Thus  warred  he  long  time  against  his  will. 
Till  that  through  weakness  he  was  forced  at  last 
To  yield  himself  unto  the  mighty  ill, 
Which  as  a  victor  proud  'g^  ransack  fast 
His  inward  parts,  and  all  his  entrails  waste, 
That  neither  blood  in  foce,  nor  life  in  heart. 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  blast, 
As  piercing  levin,  which  the  inner  part 

Of  every  thing  consumes,  and  dddneth  by  art 
Which  seeing,  fair  Belphcebe  'gan  to  fear 
Least  that  his  wound  wero  inly  well  not  heal'd, 
Or  that  the  wicked  steel  empoison'd  were ; 
Little  she  ween'd  that  love  he  dose  conoeal'd; 
Yet  still  he  wasted  as  the  snow  congeal'd. 
When  the  bright  sun  his  beams  thereon  doth  beat ; 
Yet  never  he  his  heart  to  her  revealed, 
But  rather  chose  to  die  for  sorrow  great, 

Than  with  dishonourable  terms  her  to  entreat . . 


FROM  SPBNSER'8  SONNETS. 

BOmniT  LZXXTX. 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love. 
Many  long  weary  days  I  have  outworn. 
And  many  nights  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  mom. 
For,  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  hght  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend. 
And  fain  my  grief  with  changes  to  begpiile. 
That  further  seems  his  term  still  to  extend. 
And  maketh  every  minute  seem  a  mile. 
So  sorrow  still  doth  seem  too  long  to  last, 
But  joyous  hours  do  fly  away  too  fost 


somoR  Lxzxvm. 
LiKi  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough. 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late ; 
So  I  alone,  now  lefl  disconsolate. 
Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  Love, 
And,  wand'ring  here  and  thero,  all  desolate, 
Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove ; 
Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove. 
Can  comfort  me  but  her  own  joyous  sight. 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move. 
In  her  unspotted  pleasuns  to  delight. 
Dark  is  my  day,  whiles  her  fair  light  I  miss, 
And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 


POETRY  OP  UNCERTAIN  AUTHORS 


or 


THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND. 


noM  BAvnoir'B  'POiziaAL  bbapsodt.'* 


This  bold  and  spirited  poem  has  been  ascribed 
to  several  authors,  but  to  none  on  satisfactoiy 
authority.  It  can  be  traced  to  MS.  of  a  date  as 
early  as  1593,  when  Francis  Davison,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Poetical  Rhapsody,  was  too  young 
to  be  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have 
written  it ;  and  as  Davison's  work  was  a  compi- 
lation, his  claims  to  it  must  be  very  doubtf\lL 
Hir  Egerton  Brydges  has  published  it  among  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  poems,  but  without  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  the  production  of 
that  great  man.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  to  Joshua 
Sylvester,  evidently  by  mistake.  Whoever  looks 
at  the  folio  vol.  of  Sylvester's  poems,  will  see  that 


Joshua  uses  the  beautiful  original  merely  as  a 
text,  and  has  the  conscience  to  print  his  own  stuff 
in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  be  interpolated.  Among 
those  additions  there  occur  some  such  execrable 
stanzas  as  the  following : 

Say,  soldierfl  are  the  fink 
Of  sin  to  aU  the  realm, 
Olv'n  all  to  whore  and  drink, 
To  quarrel  and  blaspheme. 

T^n  townsmen,  that  heeanae  that 
They  prank  their  hridee  so  pioiidv 
Too  many  times  It  draws  that 
Which  makes  them  beetle-brow'd. 

Ohejam  tatitt 
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THI  SOUI/S  KBftAND. 

Go,  Soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand. 
Fear  not  to  touch- the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows. 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  good  and  doth  no  good; 
If  Church  and  Court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  lire, 
Acting  by  others'  actions. 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factions ; 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  afiairs  of  state. 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate ; 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 
They  beg  for  more  by  spendmg. 
Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending ; 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion. 
Tell  Love  it  is  but  lust, 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  vnsh  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age  it  daily  wasteth, 
Tell  Honour  how  it  alters. 
Tell  Beauty  how  she  blasteth, 
Tell  Favour  how  she  falters ; 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  treble  points  of  niceness. 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  ov'erwiseness ; 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic  of  her  boldness, 
Tell  Skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness, 
Tell  Law  it  is  contention ; 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness. 
Tell  Nature  of  decay, 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  Justice  of  delay ; 


And  if  they  will  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming. 

Tell  Schools  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming ; 

If  Arts  and  Sdiools  reply, 

Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith  it's  fled  the  dty, 
Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell  manhood  shakes  off  pity. 
Tell  Virtue  least  preferreth ; 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

>  And  when  thou  hast,  as  I 
Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing. 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kill. 


CANZONET, 
raox  BAVuoii'8  RHAPSoinr.  sdr.  leos. 
Thb  golden  sun  that  brings  the  day. 
And  lends  men  light  to  see  withal. 
In  vain  doth  cast  his  beams  away. 
When  they  are  blind  on  whom  they  fiUl ; 
There  is  no  force  in  all  his  light 
To  give  the  mole  a  perfect  sight 

But  thou,  my  sun,  more  bright  than  he 
That  shines  at  noon  in  summer  tide. 
Hast  given  me  light  and  power  to  see 
With  perfect  skill  my  sight  to  guide ; 
Till  now  I  lived  as  blind  as  mole 
That  hides  her  head  in  earthly  hole. 

I  heard  the  praise  of  Beauty's  grace. 
Yet  deem'd  it  nought  but  poet's  skill, 
I  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  fece. 
Yet  fond  I  none  to  bend  my  will ; 
Which  made  me  think  that  beauty  bright 
Was  nothing  else  but  red  and  white. 

But  now  thy  beams  have  clear'd  my  sight, 
I  blush  to  think  I  was  so  blind. 
Thy  flaming  eyes  afford  me  light, 
That  beauty's  blaze  each  where  I  find ; 
And  yet  those  dames  that  shine  so  bright 
Are  but  the  shadows  of  thy  light. 


FROM  THE  PHCENDC  NEST.   EDIT.  1698. 
O  NiOHT,0  jealous  night,repugnant  to  my  pleasure, 
O  night  so  long  desired,  yet  cross  to  my  content. 
There's  none  but  only  Ihou  can  guide  me  to  my 

treasure. 
Yet  none  but  only  thou  that  hindereth  my  intent 

Sweet  night,  withhold  thy  beams,  withhold  them 

till  to-morrow, 
Whose  joy,  in  lack  so  long,  a  hell  of  torment  breedn. 
Sweet  night,  sweet  gentle  night,  do  not  prolong 

my  sorrow. 
Desire  is  guide  to  me,  and  love  no  loadstar  needs. 
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Let  Bailors  gaze  on  stars  and  moon  so  fireshly 
shining, 

Let  them  that  miss  the  way  he  guided  by  the  light, 

I  know  my  lady*s  bower,  there  needs  no  more  di- 
vining, 

Affection  sees  in  dark,  and  love  hath  eyes  by  night. 

Dame  Cynthia,  couch  awhile;  hold  in  thy  thorns 

for  shining, 
And  glad  not  lowering  night  with  thy  too  glorious 

rays; 
Butbe  she  dim  and  dark,  tempestuous  and  repining, 
That  in  her  spite  my  sport  may  work  thy  endless 

praise. 

And  when  my  will  jb  done,  then  Cynthia  shine, 

good  lady, 
All  other  nights  and  days  in  honour  of  that  night. 
That  happy,  heavenly  night,  that  night  so  dark 

and  shady. 
Wherein  my  love  had  eyes  that  lighted  my  delight 


FROM  TUB  SAMB. 

The  gentle  season  of  the  year 

Hath  made  my  blooming  branch  appear, 

And  beautified  the  land  with  flowers ; 

The  air  doth  savour  with  delight, 

The  heavens  do  smile  to  see  the  sight, 

And  yet  mine  eyes  augment  their  showers. 

The  meads  are  mantled  all  with  green, 
The  trembling  leaves  have  clothed  the  treen, 
The  birds  with  feathers  new  do  sing ; 
But  I,  poor  soul,  whom  wrong  doth  rack, 
Attire  myself  in  mourning  black, 
Whose  leaf  doth  fall  amidst  his  spring. 

And  as  you  see  the  scarlet  rose 
In  his  sweet  prime  his  buds  disclose, 
Whose  hue  is  with  the  sun  revived ; 
80,  in  the  April  of  mine  age, 
My  lively  colours  do  assuage. 
Because  my  sunshine  ia  deprived. 

My  heart,  that  wonted  was  of  yore, 

Light  as  the  winds,  abroad  to  soar 

Amongst  the  buds,  when  beauty  springs, 

Now  only  hovers  over  you, 

As  doth  the  bird  that's  taken  new, 

And  mourns  when  all  her  neighbours  sings. 

When  every  man  is  bent  to  sport, 

Then,  pensive,  I  alone  resort 

Into  some  solitary  walk, 

As  doth  the  doleful  turtle-dove, 

Who,  having  lost  her  faithful  love, 

8ils  mourning  on  some  withered  stalk. 

There  to  myself  I  do  recount 
How  &x  my  woes  my  joys  surmount, 
How  love  requiteth  me  with  hate. 
How  all  my  pleasures  end  in  pain, 
How  hate  doth  say  my  hope  is  vain, 
How  fortune  frowns  upon  my  state. 

And  in  this  mood,  charged  with  despair. 
With  vapoured  sighs  I  dim  the  air, 


And  to  the  Gods  make  this  request. 
That  by  the  ending  of  my  life, 
I  may  have  truce  vrith  this  strange  strife. 
And  bring  my  soul  to  better  rest 


SONO& 

IBOM  inLBTI*B  MADIUOAIS.     EDtt.  16^8. 

Ladt,  your  words  do  spite  me, 

Yet  your  sweet  lips  so  soft  kiss  and  delight  me ; 

Your  deeds  my  heart  surcharged  with  oveijoying. 

Your  taunts  my  life  destroying ;   • 

Since  both  have  force  to  kill  me, 

Let  kisses  sweet  sweet  kill  me ! 

Knights  fight  with  swords  and  lances. 

Fight  you  with  smiling  glances, 

80,  like  swans  of  Meander, 

My  ghost  from  hence  shall  wander. 

Singing  and  dying,  singing  and  dying. 

Thekb  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty. 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold, 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  firom  heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little — all  in  nought — Content 

Change  me,  0  heaven !  into  the  ruby  stone 
That  on  my  love's  fair  locks  doth  hang  in  gold, 
Yet  leave  me  speech  to  her  to  make  my  moan. 
And  give  me  eyes  her  beauty  to  behold : 
Or  if  you  will  not  make  my  flesh  a  stone, 
Make  her  hard  heart  seem  flesh,  that  now  is  none. 

1 8AN0  sometimes  my  thoughts  and  fancy's  pleasure, 

Where  then  I  list  or  time  served  best 

While  Daphne  did  invite  me 

To  supper  once,  and  drank  to  me  to  spite  me; 

I  smiled,  yet  still  did  doubt  her. 

And  drank  where  she  had  drank  before,  to  flout  her. 

But  0,  while  I  did  eye  her. 

My  eyes  drank  love,  my  lips  drank  burning  fire. 

O  LIGHT  is  love,  in  matchless  beauty  shining, 
When  she  revisits  Cyprus'  hallowed  bowers. 
Two  feeble  doves,  hamess'd  in  silken  twining. 
Can  draw  her  chariot  'mid  the  Paphian  flowers : 
Lightness  in  love  how  ill  she  fitteth. 
So  heavy  on  my  heart  she  sitteth. 

Love  me  not  for  comely  grace. 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face ; 
Not  for  any  outward  part, 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 
For  those  may  fiiU,  or  turn  to  ill. 
And  thus  we  love  shall  sever : 
Keep,  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still. 
Yet  know  not  why. 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still. 
To  dote  upon  me  ever. 
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FROM  BIRD^S  OOLLECTION  OF  SONQS,  3n. 
YouB  shining  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Your  lily  rosed  lips  most  fair, 
Your  other  beauties  that  excel. 
Men  cannot  choose  but  like  them  well ; 
But  when  for  them  they  say  they'll  die, 
Believe  them  not,  they  do  but  lie. 

Ambitious  love  hath  forced  me  to  aspire 
To  beauties  rare,  which  do  adorn  thy  face ; 
Thy  modest  life  yet  bridles  my  desire, 
Whose  law  severe  doth  promise  me  no  grace. 

But  what  I  may  love  live  under  any  law  1 
No,  no,  his  power  exceedeth  man's  conceit, 
Of  which  the  gods  themselves  do  stand  in  awe, 
For  on  his  frown  a  thousand  torments  wait. 

Proceed^  then,  in  this  desperate  enterprise 
With  good  advice,  and  follow  love,  thy  guide, 
That  leads  thee  to  thy  wished  paradise : 
Thy  climbing  thoughts  this  comfort  take  withal. 
That  if  it  be  thy  foul  disgrace  to  slide, 
Thy  brave  attempt  shall  yet  excuse  thy  falL 

Amid  the  seas  a  gallant  ship  set  out. 
Wherein  nor  men  nor  yet  'munition  lacks. 
In  greatest  winds  that  spareth  not  a  clout, 
But  cuts  the  waves  in  spite  of  weather's  wrack, 
Would  force  a  swain  that  comes  of  coward  kind, 
To  change  himself,  and  be  of  noble  mind. 

Who  makes  his  seat  a  stately  stamping  steed, 
Whose  neighs  and  plays  are  princely  to  behold ; 
Whose  courage  stout,  whose  eyes  are  fiery  red, 
Whose  joints  well  knit,  whose  harness  all  of  gold, 
Doth  well  deserve  to  be  no  meaner  thing 
Than  Persian  knight,  whose  horse  made  him  a 
king. 

By  that  bedside  where  sits  a  gallant  dame, 
W^ho  casteth  off  her  brave  and  rich  attire. 
Whose  petticoat  sets  forth  as  fair  a  frame 
As  mortal  men  or  gods  can  well  desire ; 
Who  sits  and  sees  her  petticoat  unlaced, 
I  say  no  more — ^the  rest  are  all  disgraced. 


SONGS  FROM  WEELKES'S  MADRIGALS. 

Like  two  proud  annifis  marching  in  the  field, 
Joining  a  thund'ring  fight,  each  scorns  to  yield, 
80  in  my  heart  your  beauty  and  my  reason. 
To  th'  other  says,  it's  treason,  treason,  treason : 
But  your  fair  beauty  shineth  as  the  sun, 
And  dazzled  reason  yields  as  quite  undone. 

Hold  out  my  heart,  with  joy's  delights  aocloy'd ; 

Hold  out  my  heart  and  show  it, 

That  all  the  world  may  know  it, 

What  sweet  content  thou  lately  hast  enjoy'd. 

She  that  «  Come,  dear !"  would  say. 

Then  laugh,  and  smile,  and  run  away ; 

And  if  I  stay'd  her  would  cry  nay, 

Fy  for  shame^  fy. 


My  true  love  not  regarding. 

Hath  giVn  me  at  length  his  full  rewarding, 

80  that  unless  I  tell 

The  joys  that  overfill  me. 
My  joys,  kept  in  full  well, 

I  know  will  kill  me. 

61YB  me  my  heart  and  I  will  go. 
Or  else  forsake  your  wonted  no, 

No,  no,  no — No,  no,  no. 
But  since  my  dear  doth  doubt  me, 
With  no,  no,  no,  I  mean  to  fiout  thee ; 

No,  no,  no. 
Now  there  is  hope  we  shall  agree. 
Since  double  no  imparteth  yea ; 
If  that  be  so,  my  dearest, 
With  no,  no,  no,  my  heart  thou  cfaeerest. 

Cold  winter  ice  is  fled  and  gone, 
And  summer  brags  on  every  tree ; 
The  red-breast  peeps  among  the  throng 
Of  wood-brown  biids  that  wanton  be : 
Each  one  forgets  what  they  have  been, 
And  so  doth  Phyllis,  summer's  queen. 

8at,  dear,  will  you  not  have  me  1 

Then  take  the  kiss  you  gave  me ; 

You  elsewhere  would,  perhaps,  bestow  it. 

And  I  would  be  as  loth  to  owe  it; 

Or  if  you  will  not  take  the  thing  once  given, 

Let  me  kiss  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even. 


FROM  BATESOirS  MADRIGALS. 
XDR.  1606. 

LovB  would  discharge  the  dufy  of  his  heart 
In  beauty's  praise,  whose  greatness  doth  deny 
Words  to  his  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  his  desert ; 
Which  high  conceit,  since  nothing  can  supply. 
Love  here  constrain'd  through  conquest  to  confess. 
Bids  silence  sigh  what  tongue  cannot  express. 

WmTHBB  so  fiistl     Ah,  see  the  kindly  flowers 
Perfume  the  air,  and  all  to  make  thee  stay ; 
The  climbing  woodbind,  clipping  all  these  bowers, 
Clips  thee  likewise,  for  fear  thou  pass  away : 
Fortune,  our  firiend,  our  foe,  will  not  gainsay : 
Stay  but  a  while,  Phobe  no  tell-tale  is, 
She  her  Bndymion — ^I'll  my  Phcebe  kiss. 

Ybt  stay,  alway  be  chained  to  my  heart 
With  links  of  love,  that  we  do  never  part; 
Then  I'll  not  call  thee  serpent,  tiger,  cruel. 
But  my  sweet  Gemma,  and  my  dearest  jeweL 


TO  HIS  LOYB. 

noK  noLAiro^s  hkuooh. 

Cokb  away,  come,  sweet  love ! 
The  golden  morning  breaks. 
All  the  earth,  all  the  air. 
Of  love  and  pleasure  speaks ; 
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Teach  thine  arms  then  to  embrace, 
And  sweet  rosy  lips  to  kiss, 
And  mix  our  souls  in  mutual  bliss : 
Eyes  were  made  for  beauty's  grace ; 
Viewing,  ruing,  love's  long  pain. 
Procured  by  beauty's  rude  HinHfttn, 
Come  away,  come,  sweet  love ! 
The  golden  morning  wastes, 
While  the  sun  from  his  sphere 
His  fiery  arrows  casts. 
Making  all  the  shadows  fly, 
Playing,  staying,  in  the  grove, 


To  entertain  the  stealth  of  love ; 

Thither,  sweet  love,  let  us  hie, 

Flying,  dying,  in  desire, 

Wing'd  with  sweet  hopes  and  heavenly  fire. 

Come,  come,  sweet  love ! 

Do  not  in  vain  adorn 

Beauty's  grace,  that  should  rise 

Like  to  the  naked  mom. 

Lilies  on  the  river's  side, 

And  fair  Cypiian  flow'rs  newly  blown. 

Ask  no  beauties  but  their  own. 

Ornament  is  nuzse  oi  piide  ^— .... 


JOHN  LTLY 


[Bora,lS64. 

Was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  Wood  places 
his  birth  in  1553.  Oldys  makes  it  appear  proba- 
ble that  he  was  bom  much  earlier.*  He  studied 
at  both  the  universities,  and  for  many  years 
attended  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  expectation  of 
being  made  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  this  object 
he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged,  in  his  old 
age,  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  some  trifling  grant  to 
support  him,t  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
ever  obtained.  Very  little  indeed  is  known  of 
him,  though  Blount,  his  editor,  tells  us  that  «  he 
sate  at  Apollo's  table,  and  that  the  god  gave  him 
a  wreath  of  his  own  bays  without  snatching." 
Whether  Apollo  was  ever  so  complaisant  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Lyly's  work  of  *<  Eitphua  and  kU 
England,"  preceded  by  another  called  «  Euphues, 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  dtc,  promoted  a  fantastic 
style  of  &lse  wit,  bombastic  metaphor,  and  pedantic 
allusion,  which  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  at  court 
under  the  name  of  Euphuism,  and  which  the  ladiea 


Dfad^MOB.] 

thought  it  indispensable  to  acquire.  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues,  probably  did  not  create  the  new  style,  but 
only  collected  and  methodized  the  floating  afllpctar 
tions  of  phraseology.  Drayton  ascribes  the  over- 
throw of  Euphuism  to  Sir  P.  Sydney,  who,  he  saya» 
did  first  reduoa 


Our  toDgoeB  from  Lylie's  writing  then  in  use^ 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  flohes,  flifl% 
Plyinff  with  words  and  idle  simUiea, 
As  th*  Engliflh  apes  and  very  sanies  he 
Of  every  thing  that  they  do  hear  and  see. 

Sydney  died  in  1566,  and  Enphues  had  appeared 
but  six  years  earlier.  We  may  well  suppose  Syd- 
ney to  have  been  hostile  to  audi  absurdity,  and  his 
writings  probably  promoted  a  better  taste ;  but  we 
hear  of  Euphuism  being  in  vog^ue  many  years  after 
his  death ;  and  it  seems  to  have  expired,  like  all 
other  fashions,  by  growing  vulgar.  Lyly  wrote 
nine  plays,  in  some  of  which  there  is  considera- 
ble wit  and  humour,  rescued  from  the  jargon  of 
his  frivourite  system. 


OUPBD  AMD  0AMPA8PS. 
OuFiD  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  kisses :  Cupid  paid. 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows ; 
His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  spsrrows ; 
Loses  them  too :  then  down  he  throws 
The  oorai  of  his  lip — ^the  rose 
Ghrowing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how, 
With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise ; 
O  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 
What  riiall,  alas !  become  of  me  1 


BONO. 
mm  ALBZAirsB  avd  oahpasfi. 
What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  1 
O  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale- 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug-^-tereu — she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

[*  Lyly  was  bom  in  Kent  In  1554,  and  was  matriculated  at 
Oxford  In  1571,  when  it  was  reooided  in  the  entrrthat  he  was 
seventeen  yean  oUL— Oouisit's  MmaU,  voL  iiL  p.  174^-0.] 


Brave  prick-song !  who  is't  now  we  heart 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  Heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  winga, 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark !  hark !  but  what  a  pretty  note. 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark !  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  long 
Cuckoo — to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

fBOM  MOTHXB  BOMBtB. 

b  Cupid,  monarch  over  kings, 
'Wherefore  hast  thou  feet  and  wings  ? 
■  Is  it  to  show  how  swift  thou  art, 
When  thou  wound'st  a  tender  heart  ? 
Thy  wings  being  dipt  and  feet  held  stilly 
Thy  bow  so  many  could  not  kill. 
It  is  an  one  in  Venus'  wanton  school, 
AVho  highest  sits,  the  wise  man  or  the  fool — 
Fools  in  Love's  college 
Have  &r  more  knowledge 
To  read  a  woman  over. 
Than  a  neat-prating  lover ; 
Nay,  'tis  confest 
That  fools  please  women  best. 

t  If  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of  miiabeth,  01- 
dys*s  co^Jeetnie  as  to  the  date  of  his  Urth  seems  to  be 
verified,— as  we  scaxoely  call  a  man  old  at  fifty. 
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tBon,\ttO}    Disd,10Oe?] 


Was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth  Baron  of 
Polwarth,  from  whom  the  family  of  Marchmont 
are  descended.  He  was  bom  probably  about  the 
middle,  and  died  about  the  end,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  During  four  years  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  he  resided  in  France,  after  which  he 
returned  home  and  studied  law,  but  abandoned 
the  bar  to  try  his  fortune  at  court.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  preference 
shown  to  a  poetical  rival,  Mcmtgomeiy ,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  fiytxng$,  (or  invectives,)  in  verse, 
and  who  boasts  of  having  «  driven  Polwart  from 
the  chimney  nook."  He  then  went  into  the 
diurch,  and  was  appointed  rector  or  minister  of 
Logie ;  the  names  of  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Scot- 
land then  floating  between  presbytery  and  pre- 
]Bej.  In  the  clerical  profession  he  continued  till 
his  death.  Hume  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spurit  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland  was  at  its  gloomi- 
est pitch,  and  when  a  reformation,  fostered  by  the 
poetry  of  Lyndsay,  and  by  the  learning  of  Bu- 


chanan, had  begun  to  grow  hostile  to  elegant  lite- 
rature. Though  the  drama,  rude  as  it  was,  had 
been  no  mean  engine  in  the  hands  of  Lyndsay 
against  popery,  yet  the  Scottish  reformers  of  this 
latter  period  even  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  Eng- 
lish puritans  against  dramatic  and  romantic  poetry, 
which  they  regarded  as  emanations  from  hell. 
Hume  had  imbided  so  &r  the  spirit  of  his  times 
as  to  publish  an  exhortation  to  the  youth  of  Scot- 
land to  forego  the  admiration  of  all  classical  he- 
roes, and  to  read  no  other  booka  on  the  subject 
of  love  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  Calvin- 
ism* itself  could  not  entirely  eradicate  the  beauty 
of  Hume's  fiuicy,  and  left  him  still  the  high  foun- 
tain of  Hebrew  poetry  to  refresh  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  his  poetry,  describing  the 
successive  appearances  of  nature  during  a  sum- 
mer's day,  there  is  a  train  of  images  that  seem 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  unborrowed — ^the  pictures 
of  a  poetical  mind,  humble  but  genuine  in  its 


THANKS  FOR  A  SUMMER'S  DAY. 


O  PSBFBCT  light  which  shaid*  away 
The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  flies, 
More  viv^ly  does  appear, 
Nor^  at  midday  unto  our  eyes 
The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 
Removes  and  drawis  by. 
8yne«  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 
Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk<<  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 
The  lapwing,  and  the  snipe. 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks. 
O'er  meadow,  muhr,  and  stripe. 

But  every  bold  nocturnal  beast 
No  longer  may  abide. 
They  hie  away  both  maist  and  least,' 
Themselves  in  house  to  hide 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 
Sets  up  his  shining  head. 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  firmament 
Displays  his  beams  abread./ 

*  TUB  onoe  gloomy  InflaenM  of  Oalvinlsm  on  the  Ute- 
ttxf  character  of  the  Soottteh  chnichmen,  fanoB  a  con- 
trast with  more  recent  times,  that  needs  scarcely  to  be 
sogffBfited  to  those  acquainted  with  Scotland.  In  extend* 
fng  the  classical  fhme,  no  less  than  in  establishing  the 
moral  repatation  of  their  country,  the  Scottish  clergy 
have  exerted  a  primary  influence;  and  whatever  Preaby- 
16 


For  joy  the  birds  with  bould^n'  throats, 
Agabist  his  visage  sheen,* 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes 
In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

Upbraids^  the  carefU  husbandman, 
His  com  and  vines  to  see, 
And  every  timeousi  artisan 
In  booths  works  busily. 

The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep. 
And  passes  forth  with  speed, 
His  little  camow-nosed*  sheep, 
And  rowting  kye'  to  feed. 

The  passenger,  firom  perils  sure, 
Goes  gladly  forth  the  way, 
Brie^  every  living  creature 
Takes  coznfort  of  the  day. . . . 

The  misty  reek,"*  the  douds  of  rain 
From  tops  of  mountain  skails," 
Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain, 
The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

Bagaired'  is  the  sapphire  pendF 
With  spraings*  of  scarlet  hue ; 
And  preciously  from  end  to  end. 
Damasked  wfaite  and  blue. 

terian  eloquence  might  onoe  be,  the  voice  of  enlightened 
principles  and  universal  chari^  is  nowhere  to  be  heard 
more  distinctly  than  at  the  present  hour  from  their  pulpits, 
a  For  shaded^— ft  Sootticd  Ibr  ihan^-c  Then.--^  WUoh. 
— •  Largest  and  smallest—/  Abroad.— «  Bmboldened^— 
A  Shining.—*  Uprises.-^  Barly^— k  Flat-noeed.— <  Lowing 
Une.— mjrog^~4iPottxs  oiL— oDrest  out— f  Arch.— fStreakl. 

L  la 
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The  ample  heaven,  of  fabric  sure, 

In  clearness  does  surpass 

The  crystal  and  the  silver,  pure 

As  clearest  poUsh'd  glass, 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear, 

That  no  where  shall  ye  find, 

Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 

The  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear. 

Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

No  more  they  move  or  steir/ 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  caUour*  streams, 

O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  lin,' 

The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din 

Calm 'is  the  deep  and  purple  sea, 

Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand ; 

The  waves,  that  woltering*  wont  to  be. 

Are  stable  like  the  land. 

So  silent  is  the  cessile  air. 

That  every  cry  and  call, 

The  hills  and  dales,  and  forest  fair. 

Again  repeats  them  all. 

The  clogged  busy  humming  bees, 

That  never  think  to  drown,' 

On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees. 

Collect  their  liquor  brown. 

The  sun  most  like  a  speedy  post 

With  ardent  course  ascends ; 

The  beauty  of  our  heavenly  host 

Up  to  our  zenith  tends  .... 

The  breathless  flocks  draw  to  the  shade 

And  freshure*^  of  their  fauld ; 

The  startling  nolt,'  as  they  were  mad, 

Run  to  the  rivers  cald. 

Che  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees. 

Amidst  the  flow'rs  they  lie ; 

The  stable  ships  upon  the  se&s 

Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fiiUow  deer, 

Are  tapish'dy  at  their  rest; 

The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  thee  beare,' 

Prepare  their  pretty  nest. 

The  rayons  dure*  descending  down. 

All  kindle  in  a  gleid  ;^ 

In  dty,  nor  in  burrough  town, 

May  name  set  forth  their  head. 

Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun,« 

And  from  ilk  plaster  wall, 

The  hot  reflexing  of  the  sun 

Inflames  the  air  and  all. 

The  labourers  that  timely  rose, 

All  weary,  faint,  and  weak, 

For  heat  down  to  their  houses  goes,^ 

Noon-meite  and  sleep  to  take. 

r  Stir.—*  Cool.— <  Ran.— «  Tumbling.— 4)  To  drone,  or  to 
be  Idle.— «  FrephneM.^-x  Oxen.— y  Carpeted.— <  Beare,  I 
■appose,  means  music.— To  beare  in  old  Scotch,  is  to  recUe. 
Wynton,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  *'As  I  have  heard  men 
beare  on  band.'*— «  Hard  or  keen  rays.— <&  Tin,r—c  Whin- 
etone.— '  In  old  Scottish  poetry  little  attention  is  paid  to 
pving  plural  nouns  a  plural  verb. 


The  callour*  wine  in  cave  is  sought, 

Men's  brothing/  breasts  to  cool ; 

The  water  cold  and  dear  is  brought, 

And  sallads  steeped  in  ule.i^ 

With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings. 

The  cock  his  courage  shows ; 

With  daps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings,* 

And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue, 

The  winds  can  fast  collect, 

Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 

Against  the  sun  direct. 

Now  noon  is  gone — gone  is  midday. 

The  heat  does  slake  at  last. 

The  sun  descends  down  west  away. 

For  three  o'dock  is  past. .... 

The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 

Diminish  in  their  strength, 

The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 

Extended  is  in  length. 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 

The  wind  is  setting  down, 

TKe  reek*  throws  up  right  in  the  air, 

From  every  tower  and  town 

The  mavis  and  the  philomeen,i 

The  sterling  whistles  loud. 

The  cushats*  on  the  branches  green. 

Full  quietly  they  crood.' 

The  glomin"»  comes,  the  day  is  spent, 

The  sun  goes  out  of  sight, 

And  painted  is  the  ocddent 

With  purple  sanguine  bright. 

The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread. 

Who  would  their  beauty  try. 

Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red 

And  beauty  of  the  sky 

What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  see, 

Endlang"  a  river  dear. 

The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cniives<>  and  creels,* 

Uphailed  into  scouts :« 

The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills,'' 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 

The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild' 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry ; 

Of  bleating  sheep,  fra  they  be  filled. 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even. 

And  can  to  others  say. 

Thanks  to  the  gradous  God  of  Heaven, 

Quhilk'  sent  this  summer  day. 

<  Cool.—/  Buminff.— r  Oil.— A  Beats.— <  Smoke.— :^  Thmih 
and  n^htingale.— A  Wood-pigeons. — <  A  Tery  expressive 
word  for  the  note  of  the  cushat,  or  wood-pigeon. — 
m  Evening. — n  Along. — o  Places  for  confining  fish,  ge> 
nerally  placed  in  the  dam  of  a  river.— :P  Baskets. 
—9  Small  boats  or  yawls^— r  Wells.—*  Throng.— 
<  Who. 
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[Boni,IMO?    DkdaboatieOM.] 


Thomas  Nash  was  born  at  Lowestoft  in  Suf- 
folk, was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  closed  a  calami- 
tous life  of  authorship  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of 
forty-two.  Dr.  Beloe*  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  and  Mr.  D*Israelit  an  account  of  his  shifts 
and  miseries.  Adversity  seems  to  have  whetted 
his  genius,  as  his  roost  tolerable  verses  are  those 
which  describe  his  own  despair ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  woes,  he  exposed  to  just  derision  the  pro- 
found fooleries  of  the  astrologer  Harvey,  who,  in 
the  year  1582,  had  thrown  the  whole  kingdom 
into  consternation  by  his  predictions  of  the  proba^ 


ble  effects  of  the  junction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
Drayton,  in  his  Epistle  of  Poets  and  Poesy,  says 
of  him — 

Bhftrply  satjrrlo  w»b  h«»  and  that  way 
He  went,  siooe  that  his  being  to  this  day, 
Vew  have  attempted,  and  I  surely  think, 
These  words  shijl  hardly  be  set  down  with  Ink, 
Shall  blast  and  soorch  so  as  his  could. 

From  the  allusion  which  he  makes  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  to  Sir  P.  Sydney's  compassion,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  following  lines,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  he  had  experienced  the  bounty 
of  that  noble  character. 


DESPAIR  OP  A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 
raoM  PBBCE  pmouss. 


Why  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die. 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness'  disease  ?  - 
My  soul,  my  soul,  thy  safety  makes  me  fly 
1'he  faulty  means  that  might  my  pain  appease: 
Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell, 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwelL 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts !  that  nourish  discontent : 
III  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitch'd  me  so ! 
Vain  thoughts,  adieu  !  for  now  I  will  repent, 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 

•  Anecdotes  of  Scarce  Books,    f  Calamities  of  Authors. 


Forgive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch. 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach ; 
Ah   friends! — ^no   friends    that    then    ungentle 

frown, 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

Without  redress  complains  my  careless  verse. 
And  Midas'  ears  relent  Jiot  at  my  moan ; 
In  some  far  land  will  I  my  griefs  rehearse, 
'Mongst  them  that  will  be  moved  when  I  shall 

groan. 
England,  adieu  I  the  soil  that  brought  me  forth. 
Adieu !  unkind,  where  skill  is  nothing  worth. 


EDWARD  VERE,  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

(BonsUSi.    Died,  WM.] 

This  nobleman  sat  as  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England  upon  the  trial  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  year  of  the  Armada,  he  distinguished  his 
public  spirit  by  fitting  out  some  ships  at  his  pri- 
vate cost.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy  in  his  youth, 
and  is  said  to  have  returned  the  most  accom- 
plished coxcomb  of  his  age.    The  stoiy  of  his 


quarrel  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  as  it  is  related  by 
Collins,  gives  us  a  most  unfavourable  idea  of  his 
manners  and  temper,  and  shows  to  what  a  height 
the  claims  of  aristocratical  privilege  were  at  that 
time  carried.]:  Some  still  more  discreditable  traits 
of  his  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
hifilifo.§ 


FANCY  AND  DESIRE. 
raoK  THX  fUJJttsm  ov  daxhtt  dkvioks. 


When  wert  thou  bom.  Desire  1    In  pride  and 

pomp  of  May. 
By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  beg^t  ?     By  fond 

conceit,  men  say. 

I  The  Earl  of  Oxford  beiog  one  day  In  the  tenninxmrt 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  on  Rome  oflenoe  whioh  he  had 
taken,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  and,  on  hie  reftual, 

EiTe  him  the  epithet  of  a  puppy.  Sir  Philip  retorted  the 
e  on  hie  lordnhip,  and  left  the  place,  expecting  to  he  fi>^ 
lowed  by  the  peer.  But  Lord  Oxford  neither  followed  him 
nor  noticiHl  his  quarrel,  till  her  majeoty's  council  had  time 
tn  command  the  peace.  The  qoeen  interfered,  reminding 
Sir  Philip  ofthediflference  between  '*earh(  and  gentleman.^ 


Tell  me  who  was  thy  nurse  !    Fresh  Youth,  in 

sugar'd  joy. 
What  was  thy  meat  and  daily  food  !     Sad  sighs 

with  great  annoy. 

and  of  the  renpeot  which  Infrrlors  owed  their  snperiora. 
Sydney,  boldly  but  respectfully,  stated  to  her  majesty, 
that  rank  among  freemen  oould  claim  no  other  homage 
than  precedency,  and  did  not  obey  her  commando  to  maka 
snbminion  to  Oxford.  For  a  Italler  statement  of  this  anee> 
dote.  Tide  the  quotation  from  ColUns,  in  the  British  Bihlio* 
grapher,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

I  By  Mr.  Park,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bojtl  and  Noble 
Authors. 
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What  hadst  thou  then  to  drink!  Unsavoury 
lovers*  tears. 

What  cradle  wert  thou  rock'd  ml  In  hope  de- 
void of  fears. 

What  luird  thee,  then,  asleep  1  Sweet  sleep,  whidi 
likes  me  best. 

Tell  me  where  is  thy  dwelling-place  ?  In  gentle 
hearts  I  rest. 

What  thing  doth  please  thee  moetl    To  gaze  on 

beauty  still. 
What  dost  thou  think  to  be  thy  foe  ?     Disdain  of 

my  good-will. 
Doth  company  displease  1   Yes,  surely,  many  one. 
Where  doth  Desire  delight  to  live  ?     He  loves  to 

live  alone. 

Doth  either  Time  or  Ag^  bring  him  into  decay  1 
No,  no.  Desire  both  Uvea  and  dies  a  thousand 

times  a  day. 
Then,  fond  Desire,  farewell !  ihou  art  no  mate 

for  me  : 
I  should,  methinks,  be  loth  to  dwell  with  such  a 

one  as  thee. 


LINSS  ATTRIBUTSD  TO  THB  SABL  OV  OXFOBD. 

ra  A  MB.  or  f  EB  BODLIIAir  UBBAKT. 

If  women  could  be  fair,  and  yet  not  fond. 
Or  that  their  love  were  firm,  not  fickle  still, 
I  would  not  marvel  that  they  make  me  bond. 
By  service  long,  to  purchase  their  good-will ; 
But  when  I  see  how  frail  those  creatures  are, 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 

To  maik  the  choice  they  make,  and  how  they 

change, 
How  oft  from  PhGBbus  they  do  fiee  to  Pan; 
Unsettled  still,  like  haggards  wild  they  range, 
These  gentle  birds  that  fly  from  man  to  man ; 
Who  would  not  scorn  and  shake  them  fifom  the  fist. 
And  let  them  fly,  fiiir  fix)Is,  where'er  they  list? 

Yet,  for  disport,  we  fawn  and  flatter  both, 
To  pass  the  time  when  nothing  else  can  please, 
And  train  them  to  our  lure  with  subtle  oath. 
Till,  weaiy  of  theur  wiles,  ourselves  we  ease ; 
And  then  we  say,  when  we  their  fancy  try. 
To  play  with  fools,  oh,  what  a  fool  was  I ! 


THOMAS  STORER. 


[Died,  1004.] 


The  date  of  this  writer's  birth  can  only  be 
generally  conjectured  from  his  having  been 
elected  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1587.  The  slight  notice  of  him  by  Wood  only 
mentions  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a 


Londoner,  and  that  he  died  in  the  metropolis. 
Besides  the  History  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  three 
parts,  viz.  his  aspiring,  his  triumph,  and  death, 
he  vrrote  several  pastoral  pieces  in  England's 
Helicon. 


FROM  THB  LIFB  AND  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 


Pebchance  the  tenor  of  my  mourning  verse 
May  lead  some  pilgrim  to  my  tombless  grave. 
Where  neither  marble  monument,  nor  hearse, 
The  passenger's  attentive  view  may  crave. 
Which  honours  now  the  meanest  persons  have ; 
But  well  is  me,  where'er  my  ashes  he. 
If  one  tear  drop  from  some  religious  eye. 


WOLSET>S  AMBITION. 

Yet,  as  through  Tagus'  fair  transparent  streams, 
The  wand'ring  merchant  sees  the  wealthy  gold. 
Or  like  in  Cynthia's  halfobscured  beams. 
Through  misty  clouds  and  vapours  manifold ; 
8o  through  a  mirror  of  my  hoped-for  gain, 
I  saw  the  treasure  which  I  should  obtain. 


WOLSBTS  YlglON. 

From  that  rich  valley  where  the  angels  laid  him, 
His  unknown  sepulchre  in  Moab's  land, 
Moses,  that  Israel  led,  and  they  obey'd  him. 
In  glorious  view  before  my  &ce  did  stand, 
Bearing  the  folded  tables  in  his  hand. 
Wherein  the  doom  of  life,  and  death's  despair 
By  God's  own  finger  was  engraven  there. 


Then  passing  forth  a  joyful  troop  ensued 
Of  worthy  judges  and  triumphant  kings.  •  .  . 

After  several  penonages  of  aacted  history,  tome  sll»> 
gorlcal  ones  oondesoend  to  visit  the  sleeping  CanUnai, 
among  whom  Theology  naturally  has  a  place,  and  is  thus 
deecribed: — 

In  chariot  framed  of  celestial  mould, 

And  simple  pureness  of  the  purest  sky, 

A  more  Uian  heavenly  nymph  I  did  behold. 

Who  glancing  on  me  with  her  gracious  eye, 

So  gave  me  leave  her  beauty  to  espy ; 

For  sure  no  sense  such  sight  can  comprehend. 

Except  her  beams  their  fair  reflection  lend. 

Her  beauty  with  Eternity  began. 

And  only  unto  Grod  was  ever  seen, 

When  Eden  was  possess'd  vrith  sinful  man. 

She  came  to  him  and  gladly  would  have  been 

The  long  succeeding  world's  eternal  Queen ; 

But  they  refused  her,  O  heinous  deed ! 

And  firom  that  garden  banish'd  was  their  seed. 

Since  when,  at  sundry  times  in  sundxy  ways. 

Atheism  and  blended  Ignorance  conspire, 

How  to  obscure  those  holy  burning  rays, 

And  quench  that  zeal  of  heart^inflaming  fire 

That  makes  our  souls  to  heavenly  things  aspire ; 

But  all  in  vain,  for,  maugre  all  their  might, 

She  never  lost  one  sparkle  of  her  light. 
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tBantl8t4,    Diad,  IQMJ 


Bishop  Hall>  who  for  his  ethical  eloquence 
h«8  been  sometihiee  denominated  the  Christian 
Seneca,  was  also  the  first  who  gave  our  language 
an  example  of  epistolary  composition  in  prose. 
He  wrote  besides  a  satirical  fiction,  entitled  ilfiM»> 
dus  alter  tt  itkm,  in  which,  under  pretence  Af  de* 
scribing  the  Terra  Atulralie  Ineogmta,  he  reversed 
the  plan  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  and  chsi- 
racterized  the  vices  of  existing  nations*  Of  our 
satirical  poetiy,  taking  satire  in  its  moral  and 
dignified  sense,  he  claims,  and  may  be  allowed, 
to  be  the  founder:  for  the  ribaldiy  of  Skelton, 
and  the  crude  essays  of  the  graver  Wyat,  hardly 
entitle  them  to.  that  appellation.*  Though  he 
lived  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eentniy,  his  satires  were  written  before,  and  his 
Mundui  alter  et  idem  about,  the  year  1600:  so 
that  his  antiquity,  no  less  than  his  strength,  gives 
him  an  important  place  in  the  formation  of  our 
literature.t 

In  his  Satires,  which  were  published  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  discovered  not  only  the  early 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  but  the  powers  and 
pliability  of  his  native  tongue.  Unfortunately, 
periiaps  unconsciously,  he  caught,  from  studying 
Juvenal  and  Peisius  as  his  modds,  an  elliptical 
manner  and  an  antique  allusion,  which  cast  ob- 
scurity over  his  otherwise  spirited  and  amusing 
traits  of  English  manners;  though  the  satirist 
himself  was  so  far  from  anticipating  this  objection, 
that  he  formally  apologizes  for  « too  much  ttooping 
to  the  low  reach  of  the  vulgar*'*  But  in  many 
instances  he  redeems  the  antiquity  of  his  allusions 
by  their  ingenious  adaptation  to  modem  manners; 
and  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  for  in 
the  point  and  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's 
numbers,  we  might  frequently  imagine  ourselves 
perusing  Diyden.]:  This  may  be  exemplified  in 
the  harmony  and  picturesqueness  of  the  following 
description  of  a  magnificent  rural  mansion,  which 
the  traveller  i4)proaches  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
the  seat  of  ancient  hospitality,  but  finds  it  deserted 
by  its  selfish  owner. 

Beat  the  broad  gatei^  a  goodly  hollow  soaad, 
With  doable  echoei^  datn  agidn  rebound ; 
Bat  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
Nor  ehorlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  sea. 

[*  Bonne  appears  to  have  been  the  first  fai  order  of  oom- 
poaition— though  Hall  and  Haraton  made  tbair  appearance 
m  print  before  him.— G.] 

t  His  name  is  therefore  placed  in  these  Spedmena  with 
a  variation  ftom  the  general  order,  not  according  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  hut  about  the  time  of  his  appearance  as 
a  poet 

J.  The  satire  which  I  think  contains  the  most  visoroas 
sad  moaloal  couplets  of  this  old  poet^  is  the  first  of  Book 
M,  beginning. 

Time  was,  and  Uiat  was  term'd  the  time  of  gold, 
When  world  and  time  were  joung^  that  now  are  okL 

I  preferred,  however,  the  insertion  of  others  as  examples 
of  his  poetry,  as  they  are  more  desoripttve  of  Xnjpiah 


All  dumb  and  sHent  like  the  dead  of  n|ghtj 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite; 

The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed, 

With  honse-leek,  thisUe^  dock,  and  hemlock  seed.  .  .  . 

Look  to  the  towered  diimneys,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality. 
Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air, 
Betokenins  lifb  and  liberal  welAre, 
Lo,  there  th*  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest 
And  fills  tha  tnnnal  witii  her  cinOcd  nest. 

His  satires  axe  neither  cramped  by  personal 
hostility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on 
vice,  but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
times  exhibited  in  the  foults  of  coeval  literature, 
and  in  the  foppery  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing 
manners.  The  age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in 
eccentricity.  His  picture  of  its  literature  may  at 
first  view  appear  to  be  overcharged  with  severity, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  associate  a  general  idea 
of  excellence  with  the  period  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
when  Hall  wrote  there  was  not  a  great  poet  firmly 
established  in  the  language  except  Spenser,  and 
on  him  he  has  bestowed  ample  applause.  With 
reg^ard  to  Shakspeare,  the  reader  will  observe  a 
passage  in  the  first  satire,  where  the  poet  speaks 
of  resigning  the  honours  of  heroic  and  tragic 
poetry  to  more  inspired  geniuses ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  great  dramatist  may  be  here  alluded 
to,  as  well  as  Spenser.  But  the  allusion  is  in- 
distinct, and  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the 
bard  of  Avon.  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Richard  II.  and  IH.  have  been  traced  in  print  to 
no  earlier  date  than  the  year  1597,  in  which  Hall's 
first  series  of  satires  appeared ;  and  we  have  no 
sufiident  proof  of  his  previous  fiune  as  a  dramatist 
having  been  so  great  as  to  leave  Hall  without 
excuse  for  omitting  to  pay  him  homage.  But 
the  sunrise  of  the  drama  with  Shakspeare  was 
not  without  abundance  of  attendant  mists  in  the 
contemporary  fustian  of  inferior  playmakers,  who 
are  severely  ridiculed  by  our  satirist.  In  addition 
to  this,  our  poetry  was  still  haunted  by  the  whining 
ghosts  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  while  ob- 
scenity walked  in  barbarous  nakedness,  and  the 
very  genius  of  the  language  was  threatened  by 
revolutionary  prosodists. 

From  the  literature  of  the  age  Hall  proceeds  to 
its  manners  and  prejudices,  and  among  the  latter 
derides  the  prevalent  confidence  in  alchymy  and 
astrology.  To  us  this  ridicule  appears  an  ordinary 
effort  of  reason;  but  it  was  in  him  a  common 
sense  above  the  level  of  the  times.  If  any  proof 
were  required  to  illustrate  the  slow  departure  of 
prejudices,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  of  an 

manners  than  the  fendAil  praises  of  the  golden  age  which 
that  satire  contains.  It  is  fiowlng  an<[  firndftiVDut  con« 
veys  only  the  insipid  mond  of  men  decaying  hjr  the  pro* 
grass  of  civilisation :  a  doctrine  not  unlike  that  which 
Gulliver  found  in  the  book  of  the  old  woman  of  Brobdigai^ 
whose  author  lamented  the  tiny  siie  of  the  modem  Bxoh« 
dignafdians  oompaNd  with  that  tf  their  anoestors. 
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astrologer  being  patronised,  half  a  centuiy  after- 
warda,  by  the  government  of  England.* 

During  his  youth  and  education  he  had  to 
struggle  with  poverty ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
one  of  those  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy 
whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  on  its  &11.  He  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  in 
liiecestershire,  studied  and  took  orders  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  for  some  time  master  of  the 
school  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.  An  accidental 
opportunity  which  he  had  of  preaching  before 
Prince  Henry  seems  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  his  preferment,  till  by  gradual  promotion 
ho  rose  to  be  bishop,  of  Bxeter,  having  previously 
accompanied  King  James,  as  one  of  his  chaplains 
to  Scotland,  and  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  at  a 
convocation  of  the  protestant  divines.  As  bishop 
of  Exeter  he  was  so  mild  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  puritans,  that  he,  who  was  one  of  the  last 
broken  pillars  of  the  church,  was  nearly  perse- 
cuted for  favouring  them.  Had  such  conduct 
been,  at  this  critical  period,  pursued  by  the  high 


churchmen  in  general,  the  history  of  a  bloody 
age  might  have  been  changed  into  that  of  peace ; 
but  the  violence  of  Laud  prevailed  over  the  milder 
counsels  of  a  Hall,  an  Usher,  and  a  Corbet  When 
the  dangers  of  the  church  grew  more  instant,  Hall 
became  its  champion,  and  was  met  in  the  field 
of  controversy  by  Milton,  whose  respect  for  the 
bishop's  learning  is  ill  concealed  under  the  attempt 
to  cover  it  with  derision. 

By  the  little  power  that  was  still  left  to  the 
sovereign  in  1641,  Hall  was  created  bishop  of 
Norwich }  but  having  joined,  almost  immediately 
after,  in  the  protest  of  the  twelve  prelates  against 
the  validity  of  laws  that  should  be  passed  in  thexr 
compelled  absence,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and,  in  the  sequel,  marked  out  for  seques- 
tration. After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire,  on  a  small  pittance,  to  Higfaam, 
near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative 
obscurity,  but  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  intre- 
pidity, to  exerdse  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  till  he 
closed  his  days  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two. 


BATmE  L    BOOK  I. 
NoE  ladies'  wanton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight. 
Legend  I  out  in  rhymes  all  richly  dight. 
Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt 
Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face, 
To  paint  some  Blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace; 
Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thick-skin  ears,  and  undisceming  eyne. 
Nor  ever  could  my  scornful  muse  abide 
With  tragic  shoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide. 
Nor  can  I  crouch,  and  writhe  my  fawning  tail 
To  some  great  patron,  for  my  best  avail. 
Such  hunger  starven  trencher  poetry, 
Or  let  it  never  Uve,  or  timely  die : 
Nor  under  every  bank  and  every  tree. 
Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  minstrelsy : 
Nor  carol  out  so  pleasing  Uvely  lays. 
As  might  the  Graces  move  my  mirth  to  praiscf 
Trumpet,  and  reeds,  and  socks,  and  buskins  fine, 
I  them  bequeath :  whose  statues  wand'ring  twine 
Of  ivy  mix'd  with  bays,  circling  around 
Their  living  temples  likewise  laurel-bound. 
Rather  had  I,  albe  in  careless  rhymes, 
Check  the  mis-order'd  world,  and  lawless  times. 
Nor  need  I  crave  the  muse's  midwifery, 
To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry : 

*  William  Lilly  received  a  pension  from  the  coundl  of 
state,  in  1618.  lie  was,  besides,  consulted  by  Charles ;  and 
during  the  siege  of  Colchester,  was  sent  for  by  the  heads 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by 
assuring  tbem  that  the  town  would  he  taken.  FaJr&x 
told  the  seer,  that  he  did  not  understand  his  art,  bat 
hoped  It  was  lawful,  and  agreeable  to  God's  word.  Butler 
alludes  to  this  when  he  says, 

Do  not  our  great  Reformers  use 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news; 
To  write  of  Tictories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  th'  airr  .  .  . 

And  has  not  he  polni*b1ank  foretold 
WhatPs'er  the  Close  Committee  would; 
Made  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  Cause, 
The  moon  for  ftindamental  laws?  .  .  . 


Or  if  we  list,  what  baser  muse  can  bide, 
To  sit  and  sing  by  Crranta's  naked  side  1 
They  haunt  the  tided  Thames  and  salt  Medway, 
E'er  since  the  fame  of  their  late  bridal  day. 
Nought  have  we  here  but  willow-shaded  shore, 
To  tell  our  Grrant  his  banks  are  left  forlore. 


8ATIBB  in^    BOOK  L 
With  some  pot  fury,  ravish'd  from  their  wit. 
They  sit  and  muse  on  some  no-vulgar  writ : 
As  frozen  dunghills  in  a  winter's  mom. 
That  void  of  vapours  seemed  all  befom, 
Soon  as  the  sun  sends  out  his  piercing  beams. 
Exhale  out  filthy  smoke  and  stinking  steams. 
So  doth  the  base,  and  the  sore-barren  brain. 
Soon  as  the  raging  wine  begins  to  reign. 
One  higher  pitch'd  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 
On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought ; 
Or  some  upreared,  high-aspiring  swain, 
As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Tamberlain  : 
Then  wecneth  he  his  base  drink-drowned  spright. 
Rapt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaven  height, 
When  he  conceives  upon  his  feigned  stage 
The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage, 
Graced  with  hufif-cap  terms  and  thund'ring  threats. 
That  his  poor  hearer's  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

Made  all  the  Royal  stars  recant, 
Compound  and  take  the  Covenant? 

HudibrtUf  Canto  m 

t  In  this  satire,  whieh  is  not  perfectly  intelligible  at  the 
first  glance,  the  author,  after  deriding  the  romantic  and 
pastoral  vein  of  affected  or  mercenary  poetafsters,  proceeds 
to  declare,  that  for  his  own  part  he  re^tigns  the  higher 
walks  of  genuine  poetry  to  others;  that  he  need  not  crave 
the  "Muse's  midwifery,"  since  not  even  a  baser  muse 
would  now  haunt  the  shore  of  Gruita  (the  ^Cam),  which 
they  have  left  deserted,  and  crowned  with  willows,  the 
types  of  desertion  ever  since  Spenser  celebrated  the  mar> 
rlage  of  the  Medway  and  the  Thames.— £. 

X  This  satire  is  levelled  at  the  intemperance  and  bom- 
bastic  fury  of  his  contemporary  dramatists,  with  an  evi- 
dent allusion  to  Marlowe ;  and  in  the  conclusion  he  attacks 
the  buffoonery  that  di^pnaoed  the  8tage.~B. 
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Such  soon  as  some  brave-minded  hungry  youth 

Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-fitrained  mouth, 

He  vaunts  his  voice  upon  an  hired  stage, 

With  high-set  steps,  and  princely  carriage ; 

Now  sweeping  in  side  robes  of  royalty, 

That  erst  did  scrub  in  lousy  brokeiy. 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  Italianate 

Big  sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 

Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  verse, 

He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffolders : 

Then  certes  was  the  famous  Corduban, 

Never  but  half  so  high  tragedian. 

Now,  lest  such  frightful  shows  of  fortune's  fall. 

And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  chance  appal 

The  dead-struck  audience,  'midst  the  silent  rout, 

Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misformed  lout, 

And  laughs,  and  g^rins,  and  frames  his  mimic  face. 

And  justles  straight  into  the  prince's  place ; 

Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  tJl  aloud. 

With  gladsome  noise  of  that  applauding  crowd. 

A  goodly  hotch-potch !  when  vile  russetings 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

A  goodly  grace  to  sober  tragic  muse. 

When  each  base  clown  his  clumsy  fist  doth  bruise. 

And  show  his  teeth  in  double  rotten  row, 

For  laughter  at  his  self-resembled  show. 

Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high  parUament 

Sit  watching  every  word  and  gesturement, 

Like  curious  censors  of  some  doughty  gear. 

Whispering  their  verdict  in  their  fellow's  ear. 

Woe  to  the  word  whose  margent  in  their  scroll 

Is  noted  with  a  black  condemning  coal. 

But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please. 

Ho : — bring  the  ivy  boughs,  and  bands  of  bays. 

Now  when  they  part  and  leave  the  naked  stage, 

'Gins  the  bare  hearer,  in  a  guilty  rage. 

To  curse  and  ban,  and  blame  his  likerous  eye, 

That  thus  hath  laviah'd  his  late  halfpenny. 

Shame  that  the  muses  should  be  bought  and  sold 

For  every  peasant's  brass,  on  each  scaff&ld. 


8ATIRB  y.    BOOK  HI. 

Fis  on  all  courtesy  and  unruly  winds, 

Two  only  foes  that  fair  disguisement  finds. 

Strange  curse !  but  fit  for  such  a  fickle  age. 

When  scalps  arc  subject  to  such  vassalage. 

Late  travelling  along  in  London  way. 

Me  met,  as  seem'd  by  his  disguised  array, 

A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 

With  auburn  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 

I  him  saluted  in  our  lavish  wise : 

He  answers  my  untimely  courtesies. 

His  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  I  should  think, 

Th'  unruly  wind  blows  off  his  periwink. 

He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  him  sped 

To  overtake  his  over-running  head. 

The  sportful  wind,  to  mock  the  headless  man, 

Tosses  apace  his  pitch'd  Rogerian, 

•  In  this  deecription  of  a  flunished  gallant,  Hall  has 
rivalled  the  succveding  hnmoor  of  Ben  Jonaon  in  similar 
comie  portraits.  Among  the  traita  of  affectation  in  his 
llnidied  character,  is  that  of  dining  with  Dnke  Humphry, 
while  he  pretends  to  keep  open  house.  The  phrase  of 
diniog  with  Duke  Homphiy  aroee  from  St.  Panl's  being 


And  straight  it  to  a  deeper  ditch  hath  blown : 
There  must  my  yonker  fetch  his  waxen  crown. 
I  look'd  and  laugh'd,  whiles,  in  his  raging  mind, 
He  crust  all  courtesy  and  unruly  wind. 
I  look'd  and  laugh'd,  and  much  I  marvelled, 
To  see  so  large  a  causeway  in  his  head ; 
And  me  bethought  that  when  it  first  begon, 
'Twas  some  shroad  autumn  that  so  bared  the  bone. 
Is't  not  sweet  pride  then,  when  the  crowns  must 

shade 
With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade. 
Or  floor-strew'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  shears  ! 
But  waxen  crowns  well  'gree  with  borrow'd  hairs. 


BAXntH  VIL*    BOOK  IH. 
SsiST  thou  how  gayly  my  young  master  goes, 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  1 
'Tis  Rufi^o :  Trow*st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  straggling  cavalier. 
And  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort' 
Long  service  mix'd  with  musical  disport. 
Many  fair  yonker  with  a  feather'd  crest, 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guei»'. 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  Uttle  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  Uve-long  day. 
For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess. 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  from  very  hollowness, 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 
So  nothing  in  his  maw  1  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 
That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 
Seest  thou  how  side  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  ? 
Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 
All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent, 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment. 
What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spain, 
His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain  ? 
Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shore. 
Yet  fain  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 
One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 
As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 
If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afford. 
All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 
Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin ; 
His  linen  collar  lab3rrinthian  set. 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 
His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 
As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 
But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 
What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show  ? 

the  general  resort  of  the  loni^rs  of  thoee  days,  many 
of  whom,  like  Hall's  gallant,  were  glad  to  beguile  the 
thoughts  of  dinner  with  a  walk  in  the  middle  aisle,  where 
there  was  a  tomb,  by  mistake  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.~£. 
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80  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scare-crow  in  the  newHsown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick)  the  tender  com  to  shield ; 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel. . . . 


aATIRB  TI.»    BOOK  IV. 
Quidplaod  ergof  * 

I  WOT  not  how  the  woiid's  degenerate, 
That  men  or  know  or  like  not  theb  estate : 
Out  from  the  Gades  up  to  th'  eastern  mom, 
Not  one  but  holds  his  native  state  ibrlom. 
When  comely  striplings  wish  it  were  their  chance 
For  Cenis'  distaff  to  exchange  their  lanoe, 
And  wear  curl'd  periwigs,  and  chalk  their  £bu», 
And  still  are  poring  on  their  pocket-glass. 
«Tired  with  pinn*d  ru£&  and  fiuis,  and  partlet  strips 
And  busks  and  verdi^igales  about  their  hips ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace, 
And  make  their  napkin  for  their  spitting-place, 
And  gripe  their  waist  within  a  narrow  span : 
Fond  Gsnis,  that  wouldst  wish  to  be  a  man ! 
Whose  mannish  housewives  like  their  refuse  state. 
And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate, 
Who  like  a  cot-queen  freezeth  at  the  rock. 
Whiles  his  breech'd  dame  doth  man  the  foreign 

stock. 
Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groom 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  room. 
That  were  not  meet  some  pannel  to  bestride, 
Surcingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide  ? 
Each  muck-worm  will  be  rich  with  lawless  gain. 
Although  he  smother  up  mows  of  seven  years' 

grain, 
And  hang'd  himself  when  com  grows  cheap  again; 
Although  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  spring. 
And  foist  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring, 
Although  his  shop  be  mufHed  from  the  light, 
Like  a  day  dungeon,  or  Cimmerian  night ; 
Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  Uke  rest. 
While  his  george-nobles  msten  in  his  chest; 
He  sleeps  but  once,  and  dreams  of  burglary 
And  wakes,  and  casts  about  his  frighted  eye. 
And  gropes  for  thieves  in  every  darker  shade ; 
And  if  a  mouse  but  stir,  he  calls  for  aid. 
The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see. 
All  scarTd  with  pigd  colours  to  th^  knee. 
Whom  bidian  pillage  hath  made  fbrtunate, 

*  The  general  Mope  of  this  satins  ss  Its  motto  denotes, 
is  directed  against  the  discontent  of  hnman  beings  with 
their  respective  conditions.  It  pahits  the  ambitktn  of  the 
yoath  to  become  a  man,  of  the  maokwocm  to  bo  rkh,  of 


And  now  he  'gins  to  loath  his  former  state; 

Now  doth  he  inly  scom  his  Kendal-green, 

And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  been. 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  tiie  car, 

But  sells  his  team,  and  fetleth  to  the  war. 

0  war !  to  them  titiat  never  tried  thee,  sweet ! 

When  his  dead  mate  falb  grovelling  at  his  &et. 

And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  ear. 

And  his  dun  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drear. 

O  happy  ploughman !  were  thy  weal  well  known : 

O  happy  all  estates,  except  his  own ! 

Some  drunken  rhymer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 

If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print, 

Who,  when  he  is  once  fleshed  to  the  press. 

And  sees  his  hansell  have  such  fair  success, 

Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  pail. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sail. 

Nor  then  can  rest,  but  volumes  up  bodged  rhymes. 

To  have  his  name  talked  of  in  future  times. 

The  brain-sick  youth,  that  feeds  his  tickled  ear 

With  sweet-sauced  lies  of  some  false  traveller, 

Which  hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile. 

Or  whetstone  leasings  of  old  Mandeville, 

Now  with  discourses  breaks  his  midnight  sleep 

Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deep. 

Of  all  their  massy  heaps  of  golden  mine. 

Or  of  the  antique  tombs  of  Palestine, 

Or  of  Damascus'  magic  wall  of  glass. 

Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brass. 

Of  the  bird  mc  that  bears  an  elephant, 

Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt. 

Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals. 

The  &shions  of  their  lives  and  governals ; 

What  monstrous  cities  there  erected  be, 

Cairo,  or  the  city  of  the  Trinity ; 

Now  are  they  dunghill  cocks  that  have  not  seen 

The  bordering  Alps,  or  else  the  neighbour  Rhine  t 

And  now  he  plies  the  news-full  Grasshopper, 

Of  voyages  and  ventures  to  inquire. 

His  land  mortgaged,  he  sea-beat  in  the  way. 

Wishes  for  home  a  thousand  sighs  a  day ; 

And  now  he  deems  his  home-bred  fare  as  leaf 

As  his  parch'd  biscuit,  or  his  barrell'd  beefl 

'Mongst  all  these  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 

O  let  me  lead  an  academic  life ; 

To  know  much,  and  to  think  for  nothing,  know 

Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enow ; 

In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more ; 

In  weal  nor  want;  nor  wish  for  greater  store. 

^ixvy,  ye  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excess^ 

At  our  low  sail,  and  our  lugh  happiness. 

the  mstie  to  become  a  soldier,  of  the  rhymer  to  appear  fai 
print,  and  of  the  brain-sick  reader  of  foreign  wonders  to 
Moome  a  travelles^-Jfi. 
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Was  a  native  of  Ozfbrdflhire,  and  was  bom,  as 
Mr.  ElliB  conjectures,  in  1568.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  \nthout  a  degree,  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  an 
attorney  of  the  common  pleas.  8oott,  the  poet 
of  Amwell,  discovered  that  he  had  been  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  in  1609,  having  died 
suddenly  in  the  night-time.* 

His  « Albion's  England"  was  once  exceedingly 
popular.  Its  publication  was  at  one  time  inter- 
dicted by  the  Star-chamber,  for  no  other  reason 
that  can  now  be  assigned,  but  that  it  contains 
some  love-stories  more  simply  than  delicately 
related.  His  contemporaries  compared  him  to 
Virgil,  whom  he  certainly  did  not  make  his 


model.  Dr.  Percy  thinks  he  rather  resemblea 
Ovid,  to  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlike. 
His  poem  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  ballad  on  the 
histoiy,  or  rather  on  the  fables  appendant  to  the 
history  of  England ;  heterogeneous,  indeed,  like 
the  Metamorphoses,  but  vnritten  vnth  an  almost 
do^rgrel  simplicity.  Headley  has  rashly  preferred 
his  works  to  our  ancient  ballads ;  but  with  the 
best  of  these  they  wUl  bear  no  comparison.  Ar- 
gentile  and  Curan  has  indeed  some  beautiful 
touches,  yet  that  episode  requires  to  be  weeded 
of  many  lines  to  be  read  with  unqualified  plea- 
sure ;  and  through  the  rest  of  his  stories  we  shall 
search  in  vain  for  the  familiar  magic  of  such 
ballads  as  Chevy  Chase  or  Gill  Mortice. 


ARGENTILB  AND  CURAN. 

FBOX  ALBI0X*8  XKOLASO. 

AxgentUe,  the  daughter  and  heizesB  of  the  deoeased  Kinib 
Adelbrtght,  has  been  left  to  the  protection  of  her  nneie 
Edel,  who  discharges  his  trust  owfalthfttlly,  and  seeks 
to  fl»roe  his  niece  to  many  a  soitor  whom  1m  believes  to 
be  ignoble,  that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  seising  on 
her  kingdom. 

Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that 

was  gpfown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heav*n,  whose  beauty  being 

known, 
A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might 

her  obtain. 
For  gripel  Edel  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought 

to  gain. 
And  for  that  cause,  from  sight  of  such  he  did  his 

ward  restrain. 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  Prince  of 

Danske,  did  see 
The  maid  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  much  as 

one  might  be : 
Unhappy  youth,  what  should  he  do  ?  his  saint 

was  kept  in  mew ; 
Nor  he  nor  any  nobleman  admitted  to  her  view: 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  piHes  himself  away. 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if 

he  may. 
And  still  against  the  king^i  restraint  did  secreUy 

inveigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller,  Love,  whom  none 

may  disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  into  a  kitchen  drudge. 
That  so  at  least  of  life  or  death  she  might  become 

his  judge ; 
Access  so  had,  to  see  and  speak,  he  did  his  love 

bewray, 
And  tells  his  birth — her  answer  was,  she  husband- 
less  would  stay : 
Meanwhile  the  king  did  beat  his  brain,  his  booty 

to  achieve, 
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Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her 

might  thrive ; 
At  last  his  resolution  was  some  peasant  should 

her  wive : 
And  (which  was  working  to  lus  wish)  he  did  ob- 
serve vrith  joy. 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scap'd 

many  an  am'rous  toy : 
The  king,  perceiving  sudi  his  vein,  promotes  hi^ 

vassal  still. 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  maZi  should  let 

perhaps  his  will; 
Assured,  therefore,  of  his  love,  but  not  suspecting 

who 
The  lover  was,  the  kinghimself in  his  behalf  did  woo : 
The  lady,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree ; 
And   therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed 

hence  by  stealth, 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life   in 

wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish 

of  his  heart 
Was  more  than  much,  and  after  her  he  did  firom 

court  depart ; 
Forgetful  of  himself,  his  birth,  his  country,  friends, 

and  all, 
And  only  minding  whom  he  miss'd,  the  foundress 

of  his  thrall : 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent  the  court,  or 

stately  towns. 
But  solitarily  to  live  among  the  country  growns. 
A  brace  of  years  he  Uved  thus,  well  pleased  so  to  live. 
And,  shepherd-like,  to  feed  a  flock  hinAelf  did 

wholly  give ; 
So  wasting  love,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost 

to  the  wane. 
And  then  began  a  second  love  the  worser  of  the 

twain; 
A  country  wench,  a  neat-herd's  maid,  where 

Curan  kept  his  sheep, 
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Did  feed  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the 

shepherd's  keep. 
He  horrow'd  on  theworkingdays  h's  holie russets  oil. 
And  of  the  bacon's  fia.t  to  make  Iub  startups  black 

and  soft, 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  it  at 

the  fold : 
Sweet  gn^ut  or  whig  his  bottle  had  as  much  as  it 

might  hold ; 
A  shave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as 

white  as  snow, 
And  wildings,  or  the  season's  firuit,  he  did  in  scrip 

bestow; 
And  whilst  his  pyebald  cur  did  sleep,  and  sheep- 
hook  lay  him  by, 
On  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw  he  piped  melody ; 
But  when  he  spied  her  his  saint  .  .  . 

Thus  the  shepherd  woo'd  .  .  • 
Thou  art  too  elvish,  faith,  thou  art ;  too  elvish 

and  too  coy ; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  begg^ly,  that  such  a  flock 

enjoy?  .... 
Believe  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefe  hit 

the  high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king,  and  his,  not  dwelling  far 

from  hence. 
Who  left  a  daughter,  save  thyself,  for  fidr  a 

matchless  wench ; 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  done  his 

heart  offence : 
The  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  eg^  him 

on  to  tell 
How  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.    She  bore, 

quoth  he,  the  belle ; 
For  beauty,  though  I  clownish  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is. 
Or  did  I  not,  yet  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss : 
Suppose  her  beauty  Helen's  like,  or  Helen's  some- 
thing less, 
And  every  star  consorting  to  a  pure  complexion 

guess; 
Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  weU  graced,  and 

her  wit 
To  marvel  at,not  meddle  with,  as  matchless  I  omit; 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead 

smooth  and  high. 
An  even  nose ;  on  either  side  did  shine  a  gre3ri8h 

eye.  .  *.  . 


Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheer- 
ful unto  all. 

And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward^ 
mell  nor  gall  : 

A  nymph  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might 
pndse,  might  wish,  might  see. 

For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more 
worth,  more  fair  than  she ; 

Yea,  such  a  one  as  such  was  none,  save  only  she 
was  such ; 

Of  Argentile,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent 
much. — 

I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 
praise. 

The  neatress  said,  and  muse  I  do  a  shepherd  thus 
should  blaze 

The  coat  of  beauty ;  credit  me,  thy  latter  speech 
bewrays 

Thy  clownish  shape  a  colour'd  show ;  but  where- 
fore dost  thou  weep  T — 

The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both 
did  silence  keep : — 

In  troth,  quoth  he,  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 
profess, 

But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  my- 
self digress ; 

Her  loved  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be, 

I  loved  her  that  hated  love,  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 

At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Guran  is 
my  name, 

In  EdeFs  court  sometime  in  pomp,  till  love  con- 
troll'd  the  same ; 

But  now — ^what  now  1  dear  heart,  how  now,  what 
aileth  thou  to  weep? — 

The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 
silence  keep. 

I  grant,  quoth  she,  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 
love  so  much. 

But  whom  your  former  could  not  move,  your 
second  love  doth  touch ; 

Thy  twice-beloved  Argentile  submitteth  her  to  thee, 

And,  for  thy  double  love,  presents  herself  a  sin- 
gle fee ; 

In  passion,  not  in  person,  changed;  and  I,  my 
lord,  am  she ; — 

Thus  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a 
space. 

When  as  the  ecstasy  had  end,  did  tenderly  em- 
brace  


SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 


[Boni,USi?    DMd,M»?l 


A  sPEcncEK  of  the  poetry  of  Sir  John  Har^ 
rlngton's  father  has  been  already  given  in  this 
volume,  which  is  so  polished  and  refined,  as 
almost  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  the  editor  of 
the  ^iuglB  AntiquB  got  it  from  a  more  modem 
quarter.  The  elder  Harrington  was  imprisoned 
ill  Ihc  Tower,  under  Queen  Mary,  for  holding  a 
correspondence  with  Eliiabeth ;  on  whose  acces- 
sion his  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  hor  favour. 


His  son,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  was  knighted 
on  the  field  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  not  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  sparing 
of  such  honours,  and  chose  to  confer  them  her- 
self. He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  the 
reign  of  James,  and  distinguished  himself,  to  the 
violent  offence  of  the  high-church  party,  by  hjji 
zeal  against  the  marriage  of  bishops. 
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or  A  PRECISE  TAILOR. 

nU)M  8IB  JOHN  HARBIirOTOir'8  IPXOBAJO. 

A  TAILOR,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing- 
True,  but  for  lying— honest,  but  for  stealing. 
Did  M  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wond'rous  trance ; 
The  fiends  of  hell,  mustering  in  fearful  manner, 
Of  sundry  coloured  silks  displayed  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did  tell. 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
The  man,  lighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian : 
He  bought  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation. 
And  in  his  life  he  show'd  great  reformation ; 
He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 
He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly ; 
He  vow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 
And  in  his  q>eech  he  used  no  oath ;  but  truly 


And  zealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 
His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 
And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  ibrget  his  zeal. 
He  gives  his  journeymen  a  special  charge. 
That  if  the  stufi^  allowance  being  large, 
He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined, 
Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 
This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after, 
And  brought  ,three  yards  of  velvet  and  three 

quarters. 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 
Soon  slipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stuff; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said,  in  derision, 
Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision ! 
Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 
Of  such  a  colour'd  silk  in  all  the  flag. 


FBOM 


HENRY  PERROT'S  BOOK  OP  EPIGRAMS, 

ENTITLED  ^BPRINQES  FOR  WOODCOCKS." 


(kdit.  1613.) 


Pbb&ot,  I  suspect,  was  not  the  author,  but 
only  the  collector  of  these  trifles,  some  of  which 
are  claimed  by  other  epigrammatists,  probably 
with  no  better  right.    It  is  indeed  very  difficult 


to  ascertain  the  real  authors  of  a  vast  number  of 
little  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, as  the  minor  poets  pilfer  from  each  other 
v^ith  the  utmost  coolness  and  apparent  impunity. 


AMBITIO  FEMININI  GENERIS. 
MiSTBiss  Matrossa  hopes  to  be  a  lady, 
Not  as  a  dignity  of  late  expected ; 
But  from  the  time  almost  she  was  a  baby, 
That  hath  your  richest  gentlemen  rejected ; 
But  yet  not  dubb'd  at  present  as  she  should  be. 
Lives  in  expectance  stUl — ^my  lady  Would-be. 


NEC  SUTOR  ULTRA. 

FROM  THE  SAlfl. 

A  COBBLER  and  a  curate  once  disputed. 
Before  a  judge,  about  the  king's  injunctions. 
Wherein  the  curate  being  still  confiited. 
One  said  'twere  good  if  they  two  changed  functions : 
Nay,  quoth  the  judge,  I  thereto  would  be  loth. 
But,  an  you  like,  we'll  make  them  cobblers  both. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY 


CBe^^U8l. 

Was  bom  in  1581,  and  perished  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  1613,  by  a  fate  that  is  too  well  known. 
The  compassion  of  the  public  for  a  man  of  worth, 
*<  whose  spirit  still  walked  unrevenged  amongst 
them,"  together  with  the  contrast  of  his  ideal 
Wife  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  his 
murderess,  attached  an  interest  and  popularity  to 
his  poem,  and  made  it  pass  through  sixteen  edi- 
tions before  the  year  1653.  His  Characters,  or 
Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  sundry  Per^ 
sons,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit ;  but  unfor- 
tunately hii  prose,  as  well  as  his  verse,  has  a  dry- 


Died,  Mia] 

ncss  and  quaintness  that  seem  to  oppress  the 
natural  movement  of  his  thoughts.  As  a  poet, 
he  has  few  imposing  attractions:  his  beauties 
must  be  fetched  by  repeated  perusal.  They  are 
those  of  solid  reflection,  predominating  over,  but 
not  extinguishing,  sensibility ;  and  there  is  danger 
of  the  reader  neglecting,  under  the  coldness  and 
ruggedness  of  his  manner,  the  manly  but  unosten- 
tatious moral  feeling  that  is  conveyed  in  his  max- 
ims, which  are  sterling  and  liberal,  if  we  can  only 
pardon  a  few  obsolete  ideas  on  female  educa- 
tion. 


THE  WIFE. 

nOK  SOL  THOMAS  OVXRBUBT'B  POBX. 

Tbbn  may  I  trust  her  body  with  her  mind, 
And,  thereupon  secure,  need  never  know 
The  pangs  of  jealousy :  and  love  doth  find 
Mon  pain  to  doubt  her  fidse  than  find  her  so ; 


For  patience  is,  of  evils  that  are  known, 
The  certain  remedy ;  but  doubt  hath  none. 

And  be  that  thought  once  stirr'd,  'twill  never  die, 
Nor  will  the  grief  more  mild  by  custom  prove, 
Nor  yet  amendment  can  it  satisfy ; 
The  anguish  more  or  less  is  as  our  love ; 
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This  misery  doth  from  jealousy  ensue, 

That  we  may  prove  her  false,  but  cannot  true. . . 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  undeistanding  wife. 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life, 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 

Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  understanding  to  conceive, 

And  judgment  to  discern,  I  wish  to  find ; 

Beyond  that  all  as  hazardous  I  leave ; 

Learning  and  pregnant  wit,  in  womankind, 

What  it  finds  malleable  (it)  makes  firail, 

And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  sail. 

Books  are  a  part  of  man's  prerogative ; 

In  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold, 

That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give. 

And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old ; 

Our  life  fame  picccth  longer  at  the  end. 

And  books  it  farther  backward  do  extend. .... 

80  fair  at  least  let  me  imagine  her ; 

That  thought  to  me  is  truth.    Opinion 


Cannot  in  matters  of  opinion  err ; 

And  as  my  fimcy  her  conceives  to  be, 

Ev'n  such  my  senses  both  do  feel  and  see 

Beauty  in  decent  shape  and  colour  lies ; 
Colours  the  matter  are,  and  shape  the  soul ; 
The  soul— ^which  from  no  single  part  doth  rise. 
But  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  whole : — • 
And  is  a  mere  spiritual  harmony 
Of  every  part  united  in  the  eye. 

No  circumstance  doth  beauty  fortify 

Like  graceful  fashion,  native  comeliness ; . . . . 

But  let  that  fashion  more  to  modesty 
Tend  than  assurance — Modesty  do(h  set 
The  face  in  her  just  place,  from  passion  free ; 
'Tis  both  the  mind's  and  body's  beauty  met 

All  these  good  parts  a  perfect  woman  make ; 
Add  love  to  me,  they  make  a  perfect  wife ; 
Without  her  love,  her  beauty  I  should  take 
As  that  of  pictures  dead — that  gives  it  life ; 
Till  then  her  beauty,  like  the  sim,  doth  shine 
Alike  to  all ; — that  only  makes  it  mine. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 


[Bora,15S4.    Died,  1616.] 


[Mr.  Campbell  gave  us  no  history  or  opinion 
of  Shakspeare,  in  his  specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,  but  he  prefixed  to  Moxon's  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  great  dramatist  an  elaborate  biogra- 
phy and  criticism,  of  which  the  present  editor 
makes  the  following  abridgment.] 

Shakspearc's  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a 
glover  in  Stratford ;  that  this  was  his  main  trade 
has  been  completely  ascertained  by  Mr.  Malone. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  speculative 
tradesman;  he  farmed  meadow-land,  and  may 
possibly  have  traded  in  wool  and  cattle,  as  has 
been  alleged ;  but  the  tradition  of  his  having  been 
a  butcher  is  entitled  to  no  credit,  for,  if  he  sold 
gloves,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  had  either  an- 
other shop,  or  the  same  shop  with  shambles  be- 
fore it. 

Our  great  poet,  the  eldest  son  and  the  third 
child  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Stratford  in  the 
^  month  of  April,  1664,  probably  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  month,  says  Mr.  Malone,  because  he 
was  baptized  on  the  twenty-fifth.  When  he  was 
but  nine  weeks  old  the  plague  visited  Stratford, 
and  carried  off  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the 
population,  but  the  door-posts  of  our  sacred  infant, 
like  tliose  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  were  sprinkled 
so  as  to  be  passed  by  by  the  destroying  angel,  and 
he  was  spared. 

No  anecdotes  of  his  earliest  years  have  been 
ivreserved.  All  the  education  he  ever  received  was 
inrobably  at  the  free  school  of  Stratford ;  but  at 
what  age  he  was  placed  there,  or  how  long  he 
remained,  are  points  that  can  be  only  conjectured. 
That  Shakspeare  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  may 
be  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  he  learned  some 


Latin  at  the  firee  school  of  Stratford,  is  conceded 
even  by  those  who  estimate  his  classic  acquire- 
ments at  the  lowest  rate ;  even  allowing,  as  seems 
to  be  ascertained,  that  he  derived  his  plots,  in  the 
main,  firom  translations  of  books. 

Shakspeare's  learning,  whatever  it  was,  gave 
him  hints  as  to  sources  from  which  classical  in- 
formation was  to  be  drawn.  The  age  abounded 
in  classical  translations ;  it  also  teemed  with  pub- 
lic pageants,  and  Allegory  itself  might  be  said  to 
have  walked  the  streets.  He  may  have  laughed 
at  the  absurdity  of  many  of  those  pageants,  but 
still  they  would  refi-esh  his  fancy.  Whether  he 
read  assiduously  or  carelessly,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  reading  was  to  him  not  of  the  vulgar 
benefit  that  it  is  to  ordinary  minds.  Was  there 
a  spark  of  sense  or  sensibility  in  any  author,  on 
whose  works  he  glanced,  that  spark  assimilated 
to  his  soul,  and  it  belonged  to  it  as  rightfuDy  as 
the  light  of  heaven  to  the  eye  of  the  eagle. 

Malone  calls  in  question  Rowe's  assertion  that 
our  poet  was  recalled  firom  school  merely  on  ao 
count  of  his  father's  circumstances,  and  in  order 
to  assist  him  in  his  own  trade ;  and  says,  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  taken  away  with  a  view 
to  his  learning  some  business,  in  which  he  migbt 
afterwards  maintain  himself.  My  own  suspicions 
however  is,  tliat  his  father  recalled  him  in  order 
to  ^ssist  him  in  his  own  business. 

Whatever  his  occupation  was,  between  the 
time  of  his  leaving  school  and  his  going  to  Lon- 
don, it  is  certain  that  he  married  in  the  interim. 
His  choice  was  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  tben 
in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  he,  the  boy  poet,  being 
only  eighteen  years  and  some  months,  and  < 
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quently  nearly  eight  yean  younger  than  his 
spouse. 

Shakspeare's  marriage  bond  is  dated,  according 
to  Malone,  the  28th  of  November,  1682.  In  May, 
1583,  his  wife  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was 
named  Susanna,  and  was  baptized  the  26th  of 
May  of  the  same  year.  If  thu  was  the  case,  the 
poet's  first  child  would  appear  to  have  been  bom 
only  six  months  and  eleven  days  after  the  bond  was 
entered  into.  If  Mr.  Malone  be  correct,  as  to  the 
date  of  her  birth  in  the  Stratford  register.  Miss  Su- 
sanna Shakspeare  came  into  the  world  a  little 
prematurely. 

One  of  the' first  misfortunes  that  is  alleged  to 
have  befallen  our  poet  in  his  married  life,  has  cer- 
tainly no  appearance  of  having  originated  in  his 
marriage.  <*  Shakspeare,"  says  his  biographer, 
Rowe,  «had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and 
amongst  them  some  that  made  a  practice  of  deer- 
stealing  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing 
a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Chariecote  near  Stratford.  For  this,"  continues 
Rowe,  «he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman, 
and  in  revenge  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  The 
ballad  itself  is  lost ;  but  it  was  so  very  bitter  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him,  insomuch 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and 
family  in  Warwickshire,  and  to  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

Of  this  lampoon,  only  one  passage  thdiis  ex- 
tant is  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  that  one  would 
do  no  great  honour  to  the  muse  even  of  a  poacher. 
Mr.  Malone  discredits  the  whole  story  of  Uie  deer- 
stealing,  and  he  is  probably  right  in  scouting  Da- 
vies's  exaggeration  of  it,  namely,  that  our  poet 
was  whipped  for  the  offence.  But,  false  as  the 
alleged  punishment  may  be,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  anecdote  of  the  theft,  and  of  a 
threatened  prosecution,  must  needs  be  incredible. 
The  story  is  not  one  that  we  should  exactly  wish 
to  be  true,  but  still  it  was  only  a  youthful  frolic,  and 
a  prank  very  common  among  young  men  of  those 
days. 

Most  probably  for  that  reason  he  removed  from 
Warwickshire  to  London,  unaccompanied  by  wife 
or  child,  a  few  years  after  his  marriage :  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought  in  1586  or  1587. 

He  now  embraced  the  profession  of  a  player. 
Plays  he  must  have  seen  acted  at  Stratford,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  the  then  living  actors,  such 
as  the  elder  Burbage,  Heminge,  and  Thomas 
Crreen,  who  were  in  aU  probability  personally 
known  to  him.  The  first  ofthese  Thespian  heroes 
were  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  the  last  was 
certainly  his  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation. 

Rowe  says  that  Shakspeare  was  received  into 
the  company  in  a  vezy  mean  rank.  It  has  also 
been  said,  probably  on  the  faith  of  Rowe's  assert 
tion,  that  he  was  employed  as  the  call-boy ,  whose 
boainese  is  to  give  notice  to  the  performers  when 
their  different  entries  on  the  stage  are  required. 
Another  tradition  is,  that  he  used  to  hold  the 
hones  of  those  who  rode  to  the  theatre  without 
attendants* 


But  the  probability  of  Shakspeare's  ever  having 
been  either  a  call-boy  or  a  horse-holder,  has  never, 
in  latter  yean,  received  much  beUef ;  and  it  has 
been  completely  put  to  discredit  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  has  proved  by  documents  of  his  own  disco- 
very, that  Shakspeare,  in  1589,  a  very  few  yean 
after  the  earUest  date  that  can  bo  assigned  to  his 
arrival  in  London,  was  among  the  proprieton  of 
the  very  theatre  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
been  once  a  call-boy ;  and  from  this  fact  it  must 
be  at  least  concluded,  that  if  he  was  at  fint  re- 
ceived in  a  mean  rank,  he  made  a  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  theatrical  consequence. 

My  own  suspicion  is  quite  adverse  to  his  hav- 
ing been  a  novice,  and  meanly  received  on  the 
London  stage.  The  inhabitants  of  Stratford 
were  great  loven  of  theatrical  amusements ;  com- 
panies of  the  best  comedians  visited  them  during 
the  youth  of  our  poet,  at  least,  on  an  average, 
once  a  year.  From  childhood  to  manhood,  his 
attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  the  stage,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  knew  the  best 
acton.  He  was  probably  a  handsome  man,  and 
certainly  an  exquisite  judge  of  acting;  he  was 
past  the  age  at  which  we  can  conceive  him  to 
have  been  either  a  call-boy,  or  a  honse-holder.  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  a  good 
actor,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  excellence ; 
a  circumstance  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  for  if 
he  had  perfi)rmed  as  well  as  he  wrote,  his  actor- 
ship  might  have  interfered  with  his  authorship. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in  Shakspeare's 
literary  lustoiy,  is  the  state  of  English  dramatic 
poetry  when  he  began  his  career.  Before  his 
time  mere  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  appeared  naked,  in  which  the  devU 
displayed  his  horns  and  tail,  and  in  which  Noah's 
wife  boxed  the  patriarch's  ean  before  entering  the 
ark,  had  fallen  comparatively  into  disuse,  after  a 
popularity  of  four  centuries ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  clergy  were  forbid- 
den by  orden  from  Rome  to  perform  them.  Mean- 
while «  Moralities,"  which  had  made  their  appear- 
ance about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  also  hastening  their  retreat,  as  well  as  those 
pageants  and  masques  in  honour  of  royalty  which, 
nevertheless,  aided  the  introduction  of  the  drama. 
We  owe  our  fint  regular  dramas  to  the  universi- 
ties, the  inns  of  court,  and  public  seminaries. 
The  scholan  of  these  estabhshments  engaged  in 
free  translations  of  classic  dramatists,  though  with 
so  little  taste  that  Seneca  was  one  of  their  fieivour* 
ites.  They  caught  the  coldness  of  that  model, 
however,  without  the  feeblest  trace  of  his  slender 
graces ;  they  looked  at  the  ancients  without  un- 
dentanding  them,  and  they  brought  to  their  plots 
neither  unity,  design,  nor  affecting  interest  There 
IB  a  general  similarity  among  all  the  plays  that 
preceded  Shakspeare,  in  their  ill-conceived  plots, 
in  the  bombast  and  dullness  of  tragedy,  and  in 
the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  comedy. 

Of  our  great  poet's  immediate  predecessors, 

the  most  disting^uLshed  were  Lyly,  PeeJe,  Greene, 

Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Marlowe.    Marlowe  was 

the  only  great  man  among  Shakspeare's  precur- 
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•on ;  hiB  oonceptionfl  were  strong  and  original ; 
nia  intellect  grasped  his  subject  as  a  whole :  no 
doubt  he  dislocated  the  thews  of  his  language  by 
oventrained  efforts  at  the  .show  of  strength,  but 
he  delineated  character  with  a  degree  of  truth  uji« 
known  to  his  predecessors ;  his  «  Edward  the  Se- 
cond" is  pathctir,  and  his  "Faustus"  has  real 
grandeur.  If  Marlowe  had  lived,  Shakspeaie 
might  have  had  something  Uke  a  competitor. 

Shakspeare  commenced  his  career  twenty  years 
after  our  drama  had  acquired  a  local  habitation, 
as  well  as  a  name :  after  scholars  and  singing- 
boys  had  ceased  to  be  exclusiye  performers,  and 
when  school-rooms,  university-halls,  the  inns  of 
oourt,  the  mansions  of  nobility,  and  the  palaces 
of  royalty  were  no  longer  the  only  theatres  of 
exhibition*  Plays,  it  is  true,  were  still  acted, 
even  at  a  late  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in 
churches,  chapels,  and  noble  houses,  and  even  re- 
gularly licensed  comedians  exhibited  their  theatri- 
cal glories  in  the  court-yards  of  inns.  But  when 
Shakspeare  came  to  London,  our  metropolis  had 
regular  licensed  theatres  and  theatrical  compar 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shak- 
speare commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatic  author, 
by  adapting  the  works  of  preceding  writers  to  the 
stage.  Before  the  end  of  1592,  he  had  certainly 
been  thus  employed ;  in  that  year  Greene  died, 
and  left  for  publication  his  « GroatVworth  of 
Wit,"  in  which,  alluding  evidently  to  Shakspeare, 
he  says, «  There  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with 
our  Others ;  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  a  country." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Shakspeare  had 
already  made  some,  though  few,  attempts  as  an 
original  dramatist ;  in  the  meantime,  there  is  rear 
son  to  suspect  that  he  may  have  written  some  of 
those  undnunatic  poems  which  apparently  raised 
his  reputation  veiy  high,  wbUst  his  dramatic  re- 
nown was  yet  in  ihe  dawn.  He  himself  calls  his 
«<  Venus  and  Adonis"  the  first  heir  of  ku  tnoen^ 
tion :  that  poem  appeared  in  1593,  and  the  «  Rape 
of  Lucreoe"  in  the  following  year.  The  luxuri- 
ance of  the  former  poem  is  prurient — the  mora- 
lity of  the  latter  is  somewhat  dull ;  yet  they  ac- 
quired him  reputation,  not  only  before  some  of 
his  better  dramas  had  appeared,  but  even  after^ 
wards. 

His  **  Sonnets,"  and  «  A  Lover's  Complaint," 
were  published  together  in  1609.  Several  of  Us 
sonnets  had  certainly  been  composed  many  yean 
before  that  date,  for  Meres,  in  1698,  alludes  to 
**  Shakspeare's  sugared  sonnets  among  his  fiiends." 
They  appear  to  have  been  thrown  off  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

Some  of  those  effusions,  though  not  all,  seem 

to  me  worthy  of  Shakspeare.    Among  the  most 

admirable  are  the  eighth,  the  thirtieth,  and,  above 

all,  the  hundred  and  twenty-third — 

Let  me  not  to  the  marxlag*  of  tme  minds 
Admit  impedimenU»  Ac. 

This,  of  a  truth,  is  Shakspeare's  own :  it  is  Love 

looking  at  his  own  image  in  the  stream  of  poetry. 

As  a  whole,  however,  these  sonnets  are  no  more 


to  our  poet's  £une,  than  a  snow-ball  on  the  top 
of  Olympus. 

Another  of  Shakspeare's  undramatic  poems  is  - 
a  « Lover's  Complaint"    It  has  many  beauties 
mixed  with  as  many  conceits.    «  The  Forsaken 
Maiden,"  in  describing  her  lover,  conjures  up  a 
being  that  seems  to  be  Shakspeare  himself: — 

For,  on  the  tip  of  Us  sabduiag  tongue, 
All  kinds  of  arguments  and  questions  deep; 
All  replications  prompt,  and  reasons  strong 
For  his  advantaiie  still  did  wake  and  sleep, 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh— the  laugher  weep. 

In  the  miscellany  of  the  **  Passionate  Pilgrim/' 
some  portion  of  the  poetry  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  our  bard ;  but  this  miscellany  seems 
to  have  g^ne  to  the  press  without  Shakspeare's 
consent,  or  even  his  knowledge,  and  how  much 
of  it  proceeded  &om  his  pen  cannot  now  be  die- 
covered. 

'  We  have  indications  of  his  having  become,  at 
no  tardy  period,  pretty  prosperous  in  London. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he  had  a  small  share  in 
the  theatre  which  he  joined,  and  in  1596  ho  was 
a  very  considerable  shareholder.  There  are  proofo 
also  of  his  having  been  at  the  latter  period  a  po» 
pular  dramatic  writer,  universally  admired,  and 
already  patronized  by  some  of  the  first  noblemsn 
of  the  land,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  South- 
ampton and  Pembroke.  There  is  no  evidence,  to 
be  sure,  that  he  ever  received  any  solid  patronage 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  supiK)se  that  she  highly  appreciated  his  genius. 
It  is  little  doubted  that  James  L  wrote  to  him  -wiih 
his  own  hand  a  friendly  letter,  perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  suggests,  in  consequence  of  the  con^li- 
ment  to  the  Stuart  family,  which  Shakspeare  paid 
in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  crown  o£  Eng- 
land had  scarcely  fallen  on  James's  head,  when 
he  granted  his  royal  patent  to  our  poet  and  hia 
company  of  the  Globe ;  thus  raising  them  fitmi 
being  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  king.  The  patent  is  dated  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1603,  and  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
stands  second  on  the  list  of  patentees. 

In  the  midst  of  his  London  prosperity,  we  shooid 
not  forget  the  tradition  of  his  wit  and  hilarity  at 
the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday-etieet. 
Here  there  was  a  club  of  gpenial  spirits,  to  "vdudi 
regularly  repaired  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Flet» 
cher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Donne,  and  many  otfaera 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  np 
a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect 

It  is  pretty  certain,  as  I  have  already  stated* 
that  Shakspeare  began  his  career  in  dramatic  poe* 
try  by  altering,  and  adapting  for  the  stage,  pU^ 
that  had  been  previously  written.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges  there  is  more  than  one  dranuw 
published  in  the  popular  editions  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  could  have  had  little  or  no  share.  One 
of  these  is  *<  Titus  Andronicus,"  a  tragedy  not  with.* 
out  some  traits  of  merit,  but  too  revolting  in  its 
general  conception  to  be  the  credible  fruit  oC 
Shakspeare's  genius.  Even  independently  of  its 
horrors,  it  has  an  air  in  its  poetry,  and  a  tone  in 
its  versification,  which  is  not  Shaksperian.  Indi* 
vidual  passages  have  smooth  rhythm  and  pointod 
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expression ;  but  not  the  broad  fireedom  and  effect 
in  harmonious  language  that  characterize  Shak- 
speare. 

Six  other  plays,  viz.,  The  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
The  Birth  of  Merlin,  Edward  III.,  The  Fair  Em- 
ma, The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  Muce- 
doros, — are  found  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
London  stationers,  as  written  by  WiUiam  Shak- 
speare ;  but  these,  and  some  o^ers  which  have 
been  fathered  on  our  poet,  are  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous, in  spite  of  SchlegeFs  credulity  on  the  subject 

A  different  opinion  attends  the  play  of  Pericles, 
of  which  Diyden  says,  that  **  Shakspeare's  own 
muse  his  Pericles  firat  bore ;"  and  the  credibility 
of  this  tradition  is  not  weakened  by  the  &ct  that 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  first  editors  of  the 
poet's  works,  omitted  «  Pericles"  in  their  edition ; 
for  it  happens  that  they  omitted  «Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  a  play  which  nobody  doubts  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's. 

I  am  glad  that  we  may  safely  reject  the  «  First 
Part  of  Henry  VI."  from  the  luit  of  Shakspeare's 
genuine  plays,  when  I  think  of  that  in&rnal  scene 
in  the  fifth  act,  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

Malone  assigns  both  the  "  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  Henry  VI."  to  the  year  1691.  In  both 
parts  there  are  such  obvious  traces  of  Shakspeare's 
genius,  particularly  in  the  Second  Part,  that  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been  written  princi- 
pally by  him.  They  are  both,  to  be  sure,  altera- 
tions of  older  plays ;  but  it  has  been  well  observed 
that  the  antecedent  pieces  received  firom  our  poet's 
hand  **  a  thorough  repair." 

To  the  same  date,  1691,  Mr.  Malone  ascribes 
the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  It  is  plain 
from  this  piece  that  Shakspeare  was  yet  veiy  far 
from  having  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  art ; 
but  it  shows  us  the  young  poet  in  bounding  high 
spirits,  getting  through  his  subject,  sometimes  with 
graceful  and  sometimes  with  fieurdcal  glee.  He 
unravels  the  plot,  we  are  told,  precipitately,  and 
his  characters  are  reconciled  as  fiiends  too  impro- 
bably. 

When  we  come  to  his  next  comedy,  **  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  (1692,)  we  are  still  far  from  find- 
ing him  at  the  zenith  of  his  inspiration^;  though 
this  play  Ib  interspersed  with  Shakspearian  bursts 
of  poetry,  and  though  it  breathes,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  reveling  spirit  than  the  *<  Two  Gentle* 
men  of  Verona." 

<<  Richard  H."  as  well  as  «  Richard  HI.,"  accord- 
ing to  Malone's  dates,  appeared  in  1693.  The 
Ibrmer  tragedy  is  estimable  for  its  pathos  and 
skilful  delineation  of  character. 

In  «  Richard  IH^'  (1693,)  Shakspeare  put  forth 
a  power  of  terrific  delineation  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufiirt, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  he  had  never 
before  displayed.  This  tragedy  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  histoiy  of  our  poet  and  in  that  of  dramatic 
poetry.  In  his  preceding  dramas  he  showed 
rather  the  suppleness  than  the  knotted  strength 
of  his  genius ;  but  in  the  subtle  cunning,  the  com- 
manding courage,  the  lofty  pride  and  ambition, 


the  lemorselessness  of  the  third  Richard,  and  in 
the  whole  sublime  depravity  of  his  character,  he 
reminds  us  of  the  eulogium  passed  by  Fuseli  on 
Michael  Angelo,  who  says,  that  Michael  could 
stamp  sublimity  on  the  hump  of  a  dwarf.  So 
complete  was  this  picture  of  human  guilt,  that 
Milton,  in  seeking  for  a  guilty  hero,  was  obliged 
to  descend  to  the  nether  regions. 

The  «  Merchant  of  Venice,"  (in  1694,)  was  a 
long  and  forward  stride  of  Shakspeare's  progress 
in  the  drama.  Here,  as  in  «  Richard  III.,"  we  see 
the  giant  in  his  seven-league  boots,  and  he  is  now 
grown  to  a  maturity  of  art  and  strength,  from 
which  still  greater  miracles  are  yet  to  be  expected. 

Of  all  his  works,  the  « Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  (1694)  leaves  the  strongest  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  this  miserable  world  must  have, 
for  once  at  least,  contained  a  happy  man.  This 
play  is  so  purely  delicious,  so  Uttle  intermixed  with 
the  painful  passions  from  which  poetry  distils  her 
sterner  sweets,  so  fragrant  with  hilarity,  so  bland 
and  yet  so  bold,  that  I  cannot  imagine  Shak- 
speare's mind  to  have  been  in  any  other  frame 
than  that  of  healthfiil  ecstasy  when  the  sparks  of 
inspiration  thrilled  through  his  brain  in  compos- 
ing it. 

In  the  « Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  (1696,)  we 
have  no  new  triumph  of  Shakspeare's  absolute 
invention;  for  in  1694,  a  play  called  **  the  Tam- 
ing of  a  Shrew,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  the  plot  of  that  elder 
piece  is  in  the  main  a  rude  fore-image  of  Shakp 
^eare's  play. 

In  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  (1696,)  there  is  a 
much  larger  pretension  to  originaUty.  It  is  true 
that  the  mei;p  story  of  the  play  can  be  traced  to 
much  earlier  narrators.  Yet,  what  does  his  pos- 
session of  those  undramatized  materials  derogate 
fitim  his  merit  as  a  dramatist]  The  structure  of 
the  play  is  one  of  the  most  regular  in  his  theatre, 
and  its  luxury  of  language  and  imagery  were  all 
his  own.  The  general,  the  yaquely  general  con- 
ception of  two  young  persons  having  been  de»> 
perately  in  love,  had  undoubtedly  been  imparted 
to  our  poet  by  his  informants ;  but  who  among 
them  had  conceived  the  finely-depicted  progress  of 
Juliet's  impassioned  character,  in  her  transition 
fin>m  girlish  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  others 
— ^to  the  assertion  of  her  own  superiority  over 
their  vulgar  minds  in  the  majesty  of  her  despair  ? 
To  eulogize  this  luxuriant  drama,  however,  would 
be  like  gilding  refined  gold. 

"Henry  IV.  Part  1st,"  (1697,)  may  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  another  more  original  and  rich 
in  characters :  the  whole  zodiac  of  theatrical  ge- 
nius has  no  constellation  with  so  many  bright  and 
fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  are  here 
grouped  together. 

«  King  John"  (1696  accordmg  to  Malone,  1698 
according  to  Dyce)  was  founded  on  a  former 
drama,  entitled  **  The  tnmhlewme  Raignt  of  Kitig 
John  of  England^  with  the  Ditcoverie  of  King 
Richard  Ccntr^de-lion^s  base  ton,  vulgarly  fiamed  the 
Bastard  Faulconbridgt ;  also  the  deaUi  of  King 
John  at  Swinstead  Abbey  as  U  was  (tundrie  timei) 
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publickly  acitd  by  the  QuetfCs  Majestie't  players^  in 
the  Honourable  city  of  London."  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  former  was  almost  an  exact  forerun- 
ner of  the  latter,  in  point  of  incidents  and  per- 
sonages. I  say  personages  and  not  characters, 
for  Shakspeare  has  thrown  more  vivacity  into  the 
part  of  Faulconbridge  than  can  be  found  in  the 
prototype ;  more  dignity  into  that  of  Constance, 
and  more  pathos  into  that  of  Arthur.  In  the 
old  piece  there  was  no  anticipation  of  Shak- 
speare's  high  painting, 

"All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU"  (1598)  was  de- 
rived originally  from  Boccacio,  but  was  immedi- 
ately borrowed  by  Shakspeare  from  a  novel  in 
Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure,"  entitled  Giletto  of 
Narbona.  It  is  far  from  being  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  plays. 

The  play  of  "  Henry  V."  had  a  forerunner  in 
an  older  drama  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  con- 
tained many  of  the  incidents  which  Shakspeare 
has  employed. 

In  Shakspeare's  "Henry  V."  there  is  no  want  of 
spirited  action  and  striking  personages ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  Schlegel  as  to  the  nice  discrimination 
which  he  discovers  in  the  portraiture  of  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  character  among  the  brave  captains 
of  Henry's  camp.  The  play  has  noble  passages. 
And  amongst  these,  the  description  of  Uie  night 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  will  be  repeated  by 
the  youth  of  England  when  our  children's  chil- 
dren shall  be  gray  with  age.  It  was  said  of 
iEschylus,  that  ho  composed  his  "  Seven  Chiefi 
against  Thebes,"  under  the  inspiration  of  Mars 
himselfl  If  Shakspcare's  "  Henry  V."  had  been 
written  for  the  Greeks,  they  would  have  paid  him 
the  same  compliment. 

The  delicious  comedy  of  «*  As  You  Like  It" 
was  taken  from  Lodge's  '<  Rosalynd,  or  Euphues' 
Golden  Legacye,"  but  never  was  the  prolixity  and 
pedantry  of  a  prosaic  narrative  transmuted  by  ge- 
nius into  such  magical  poetry.  The  events  of 
the  play  are  not  numerous,  and  its  interest  is  pre- 
served by  characters  more  than  incidents.  But 
what  a  tablet  of  characters !  the  witty  and  impas- 
sioned Rosalind,  the  love-devoted  Orlando,  the 
friendship-devoted  Gelia,  the  duty-devoted  old 
Adam,  tiie  humourouB  Clown,  and  the  melan- 
choly Jaques ;  all  these,  together  with  the  digni- 
fied and  banished  Duke,  make  the  I'jiest  of  Arden 
an  Elysium  to  our  imagination ;  and  our  hearts 
are  so  stricken  by  those  benevolent  beings,  that 
we  easily  forgive  the  other  once  culpable  but  at 
last  repentant  characters. 

The  principal  incident  in  the  comedy  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  (i.  e,  the  crimination  of  an 
innocent  woman,  in  consequence  of  a  villain  pro- 
curing the  lady's  maid-servant  to  appear  dressed 
like  her  mistress,  and  receive  a  lover  at  the  win- 
dow,) is  found  in  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto, 
as  well  as  in  one  of  the  novels  of  Bandello,  who 
borrowed  it  from  his  compatriot  poet.  The  story 
is  probably  still  older  than  Ariosto.  It  is  likely 
to  have  reached  Shakspeare  through  Belleforest's 
<•  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques,"  published  in  1683, 
i^nd  translated  into  English  shortly  afterwards. 


The  story  which  mainly  forms  the  plot  ot 
"Hamlet,"  (1600,)  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
History  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammaticos. 
Amidst  our  universal  admiration  of  this  tragedy, 
the  precise  character  of  its  hero  has  nevertheless 
remained  a  problem  in  the  hands  of  its  admirers. 
Hamlet  is  strong  in  imagination,  beautiful  in  ab* 
stracted  thoughts,  and  great  and  good  in  his  ge- 
neral intentions ;  yet  he  is  weak,  wayward,  and 
inconsistent ;  fond,  but  barbarous  towards  Ophelia ; 
proudly  and  justly  conscious  of  his  superiority 
to  ordinary  men,  and  yet,  not  always  unjustly,  a 
despiser  of  himself.  The  theorists  respecting  his 
character  reconcile  its  contrarieties  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  no  two  of  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. My  solution  of  the  question  about  Ham- 
let's inconsistencies  is,  that  his  morbid  mind  is 
indued  both  with  the  reality  and  the  affectation  of 
madness.  Such  cases  are  not  unknown  in  the 
history  of  mental  aberration.  Surpassingly  ex- 
cellent as  Shakspeare's  "  Hamlet"  is,  it  has  a  fault, 
as  a  piece  of  dramatic  structure,  in  the  unneces- 
sary perplexity  of  events  towards  its  close,  when 
the  prince  sails  for  England  and  returns,  whilst 
all  this  while  ne  might  as  well  have  been  in  Den- 
mark. 

In  "The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,"  (1600,) 
which  displays  a  rich  variety  of  incidents  and  a 
throng  of  well-supported  characters,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  unrivaled  instance  of  pure,  domestic 
English  comedy,  heightened  in  zest  by  the  frolio 
some  adjunction  of  mock  fairy  mythology. 

« Twelfth  Night"  is  shown  by  Mr.  Collier  to 
have  been  written  in  1601.  The  delicacy  with 
which  a  modest  maiden  makes  love  to  her  lord  in 
male  disguise,  and  the  pathos  with  which  she  de- 
scribes her  imaginary,  but  too  real  self — ^when 
"  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  preyed  on 
her  damask  cheek,"  and  the  sudden  growth  of 
Orsino's  attachment  to  her  on  the  disopvery  of  her 
sex,  and  on  the  recalling  of  her  words  from  his 
memory  to  his  understanding,  form  beauties  in 
this  comedy  which  no  touch  of  human  revision 
could  improve. 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  probably  written 
in  1602.  It  is  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  master- 
pieces. The  language  is  too  often  tortuously  and 
tumultuously  figurative,  and  is  so  cramped  with 
Shakspeare's  frequent  fault  of  trying  to  be  over- 
muscular  in  expression,  that  there  are  almost 
whole  scenes  which,  if  they  had  been  written  by 
a  satiric  imitator  of  his  style,  I  should  say  were  a 
cruel  caricature  of  Shakspeare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  "  Henry  VIII."  was  writ- 
ten, at  the  latest,  in  1602.  Poetical  art  perhaps 
never  flattered  a  monster  with  such  palpable  like- 
ness, and  yet  with  such  impalpable  and  cunning 
mitigation.  He  suborns  his  guilty  love  itself  to 
seduce  our  sympathy  by  the  beauty  of  its  object. 

"Measure  for  Measure"  was  written  in  1603, 
In  the  drama,  as  in  the  merry  conversation  of 
common  life,  we  forgive  a  man  for  telling  white- 
he  anecdotes;  but  they  must  be  lily-white  lies, 
and  must  be  fragraiit  with  merriment  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  own  that  Shakspeare,  in 
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**  Measure  ibr  Measure,"  presumeB  a  little  too  fiur 
on  his  right  to  improbability,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  **  draws  a  long  bow." 

The  tragedy  of  «<  Othello"  (1604)  has  evident 
marks  of  its  plot  and  incidents  having  been  largely 
borrowed  £rom  the  seventh  novel  of  the  third  de- 
cade of  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi. 

This  drama,  by  itself,  would  have  immortalized 
any  poet ;  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  Shak- 
speare,  when  we  may  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  best  of  his  plays !  Certainly,  however,  it  has 
no  superior  in  his  own  theatre,  and  no  rival  in 
any  other.  The  Moor  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  astonishing,  and  yet  most  intelligible 
pictures,  that  fiction  ever  portrayed  of  human 
character.  His  grandeur  of  soul  is  natural,  and 
we  admire  it;  his  gentleness  is  equally  natural, 
and  we  love  him  for  it ;  his  appearance  we  can- 
not but  conceive  to  be  majestic,  and  his  physiog- 
nomy benevolent  Othello  had  been  bred  a 
barbarian,  and  though  his  bland  nature  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  more  civilized  world  had  long 
warred  against  and  conquered  the  half-natural 
habits  of  barbarism,  yet  those  habits,  at  last,  broke 
out,  and  prevailed  in  the  moments  of  his  jealousy. 
He  is  not  a  jealous  man  by  nature,  but,  being 
once  made  jealous,  he  reverts  to  savageness,  and 
becomes  as  terrible  as  he  had  before  been  tender. 
This  contrast  in  his  conduct,  however,  is  not  an 
Ovidian  metamorphosis,  but  a  transition  so  proba- 
bly managed  as  to  seem  unavoidable ;  yet,  the  na- 
turalness of  the  change  prevents  neither  our  ter- 
ror nor  pity :  on  the  contrary,  the  sweetness  of 
his  character  before  its  fall  is  the  smoothness  of 
the  stream  before  its  cataract ;  and  his  bland  dis- 
positions, heretofore  displayed,  appear,  like  a  rich 
autumnal  day,  contrasted  with  the  thunder-storm 
of  its  evening.  The  terrors  of  the  storm  are 
also  made  more  striking  to  our  imagination  by 
the  gentleness  of  the  victim  on  which  they  fall — 
Desdemona.  Had  one  symptom  of  an  angry 
spirit  appeared  in  that  lovely  martyr,  our  sympa- 
thy with  her  would  have  been  endangered ;  but 
Shakspeare  knew  better. 

"King  Lear"  (1606)  was  based  upon  a  play 
entitled  «The  True  Chronicle  Historic  of  King 
Leare  and  his  Three  Daughters,"  by  an  unknown 
author.  Independently  of  Shakspeare's  having 
created  a  new  Lear,  he  has  sublimated  the  old 
tragedy  into  a  new  one,  by  an  entire  orignality  in 
the  spiritual  protraiture  of  its  personages.  Wher- 
ever Shakspeare  works  on  old  materials,  you  will 
find  him  not  wiping  dusted  gold,  but  extracting 
gold  from  dust  where  none  but  himself  could  have 
made  the  golden  extraction. 

Enlightened  criticism  and  universal  opinion 
have  so  completely  set  the  seal  of  celebrity  on  the 
tragedy  of  «  Macbeth,"  (1606,)  that  it  will  stand 
whilst  our  language  exists,  as  a  monument  of  Eng- 
lish genius.  Nay,  it  will  outlast  the  present  form 
of  our  language,  and  speak  to  generations  unborn 
in  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  yet  uninhabited. 
No  drama  in  any  national  theatre,  taking  even 
that  of  Greece  into  the  account,  has  more  wonder- 
faSfy  amalgamated  the  natural  and  the  superna- 


tural—or made  the  substances  of  truth  more  awful 
by  their  superstitious  shadows-^than  has  the  tra- 
gedy of  «  Macbeth."  The  progress  of  Macbeth 
in  crime  is  an  unparalleled  lecture  in  ethical  ana- 
tomy. The  heart  of  man,  naturally  prone  to 
goodness,  is  exposed  so  as  to  teach  us  clearly 
through  what  avenues  of  that  heart  the  bladt 
drop  of  guilt  found  its  way  to  expel  the  more 
innocent  blood.  A  semblance  of  superstitious  ne- 
cessity is  no  doubt  preserved  in  the  actions  of  Mac- 
beth ;  and  a  supei^dal  reader  might  say  that  the 
witches  not  only  tempted,  but  necessiteted  Mac- 
beth to  murder  Duncan.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  Shakspeare  has  contrived  to  give  at  once  the 
awfiil  appearance  of  preternatural  impulse  on 
Macbeth's  mind,  and  yet  visibly  to  leave  him  a 
free  agent,  and  a  voluntary  sinner. 

« JuUus  Casar"  was  written  in  1607.  Three 
out  of  four  of  Shakspeare's  classical  dramas, 
« Julius  Cssar,"  <<  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and 
**  Coriolanus,"  are  so  consummate,  that  he  must 
be  pronounced  as  much  at  home  in  Roman  as  in 
romantic  histoiy.  Already  he  had  shown,  in  his 
allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  that  he  had  inhaled 
ite  sweetest  aroma,  diistilled,  not  by  toiling  scholar- 
ship, but  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.  But,  now  that 
he  was  in  the  fullest  manhood  of  his  mind,  he 
could  borrow  more  firom  the  ancients  than  the 
bloom  and  breath  of  their  mythology.  He  cast 
his  eyes  both  in  their  quiet  and  in  their  kindled 
inspiration,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  poet, 
on  the  page  of  classic  histoiy ;  he  discriminated 
its  characters  with  the  light  oif  philosophy ;  and 
he  irradiated  truth  without  encroaching  on  its  solid 
shapes  with  the  hues  of  &ncy. 

«  Tunon  of  Athens"  is  referred  to  1610.  It  is 
&r  from  displaying  Shakspeare  improved  either 
in  his  philosophy  or  his  philanthropy  at  the  time 
he  wrote  it  It  is  the  production  of  his  spleen 
more  than  of  his  heart  The  interwoven  episode 
of  Aldbiades  is  uninteresting,  for  it  is  a  moot  pouit 
whether  he  or  the  Athenians  were  in  the  wrong. 
Altogether  «Timon"  is  a  pillar  in  his  theatric 
fame  that  might  be  removed  without  endanger- 
ing the  edifice. 

<«  Cymbeline"  is  dated  in  1609.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  accept  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  romantic  poet  offers  us  enjoy- 
ment The  outline  of  his  piece  in  such  a  poem 
as  **  Cymbeline"  will  at  once  show  that  the  scene 
is  placed  remotely  as  to  time,  in  order  to  soften 
its  improbabilities  to  the  imagination  by  the  effect 
of  dirtance.  We  all  know  that  in  landscapes 
and  landscape-painting  the  undefined  appearance 
of  objects  resulting  firom  distance  has  a  charm 
different  from  that  of  their  distinctness  in  the 
foreg^und ;  and  the  same  principle  holds  true  in 
the  romantic  drama,  when  the  poet  avowedly 
leaves  his  scenes  open  to  the  objection  of  impro- 
bability, owing  to  the  very  nature  of  romantic 
fiction.  Of  all  plays  in  the  world,  I  think  these  re- 
marks are  particularly  applicable  to  Shakspeare's 
«  Cymbeline."  With  my  heart  open  to  romantic 
belief,  I  conscientiously  suppose  aU  the  boldly  im- 
agined events  of  the  drama— I  am  rewarded  with 
m2 
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the  delightful  conceptioiifl  of  Imogen,  of  her  ani- 
val  at  the  cave  of  her  banished  brothers,  with  its  in- 
numerable beauties,  and  with  its  happy  conclusion. 
This  play  is  perhaps  the  fittest  in  Shakspeare's 
whole  theatre  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  great 
dramatic  genius  can  occasionally  venture  on  bold 
improbabilities,  and  yet  not  only  shrive  the  offence, 
but  leave  us  enchanted  with  the  offender.  I  think 
I  exaggerate  not,  in  saying  that  Shakspeare  has  no- 
where breathed  more  pleasurable  feelings  over  the 
mind,  as  an  antidote  to  tragic  pain,  than  in  "  Cym- 
beline." 

If  I  were  to  select  any  historical  play  of 
8hakspeare,  in  which  he  has  combined  an  almost 
literal  fidelity  to  history  with  an  equally  faithful 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  in  which 
he  superinduces  the  merit  of  skilful  dramatic 
management,  it  would  be  *<  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,*' (1608.)  In  his  portraiture  of  Antony 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  flattered  likeness  of  the  origi- 
nal by  Plutarch ;  but  the  similitude  loses  little  of 
its  strength  by  Shakspeare's  softening  and  keeping 
in  the  shade  his  traits  of  cruelty.  In  Cleopatra, 
we  can  discern  nothing  materially  different  fix>m 
the  vouched  historical  sorceress ;  she  nevertheless 
has  a  more  vivid  meteoric  and  versatile  play  of  en- 
chantment in  Shakspeare's  likeness  of  her,  than 
in  a  dozen  of  other  poetical  copies  in  which  the 
artists  took  much  greater  liberties  with  historical 
truth : — ^he  paints  her  as  if  the  gipsy  herself  had 
cast  her  spell  over  him,  and  given  her  own  witch- 
craft to  his  pencil* 

«  Coriolanus"  was  written  in  1610;  *<  Winter's 
Tale"  in  1611;  and  <«  The  Tempest"— believed 
to  be  the-  last  of  Shakspeare's  plays — ^in  the  same 
year.  This  drama  is  comparatively  a  grave  coun- 
teipart  to  *<A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  I 
say  comparatively,  fi>r  its  gayety  is  only  less  aban- 
doned and  firolicsome.  To  be  condemned  to  give 
the  preference  to  either  would  give  me  a  distress 
similar  to  that  of  being  obliged  to  choose  between 
the  loss  of  two  very  dear  fidends. 

«  The  Tempest,"  however,  has  a  sort  of  sacred- 
ness,  as  the  last  work  of  the  mighty  workman. 
Shakspeare,  as  if  conscious  that  it  would  be  his 
last,  and,  as  if  inspured  to  typify  himself  has  made  I 


its  hero  a  natural,  a  dignified,  and  benevolent  ma- 
gician, who  could  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  and  command  supernatural  agency  by  the 
most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means. — And 
this  final  pky  of  our  poet  has  magic  indeed;  fat 
what  can  be  simpler  in  language  than  the  oonrt^ 
ship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  yet  what  can 
be  more  magical  than  the  sympathy  with  which 
it«ubdttes  us  ?  Hero  Shakspeare  himself  is  Pnw- 
pero,  or  rather  the  superior  genius  who  commands 
both  Prospero  and  Ariel.  But  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break 
his  stafi)  and  to  bury  it  fethoms  in  the  ocean — 

Doeper  than  did  «v«r  plnmniet  sound. 

That  staff  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  re- 
covered. 

The  exact  period  at  which  Shakspeare  quitted 
the  metropolis,  and  settled  in  his  native  place,  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  as  it  was  certainly  some 
years  before  his  death,  it  cannot  be  well  put  later 
than  161 1  or  1612.  His  feme,  his  engaging  man- 
ners, and  his  easy  fortune— for  he  retired  with  aa 
income  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year — equal 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  present  day — 
must  have  made  him  associate  with  the  best  so- 
ciety in  and  around  Stratford;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  his  settlement  to  have  been  less  than  a 
joyous  era  to  his  townsmen  and  neighbourhood. 

His  wife  had  brought  him  three  children :  Su- 
sanna, who  was  bom  in  May,  1583 ;  about  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards,  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  baptized  by 
the  names  Hamnet  and  Judith.  In  the  year 
1596,  he  lost  his  only  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Susanna  was  married,  June  5,  1607, 
to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  respectable  physician ;  and  in 
1615-16  his  youngest  daughter  Judith,  then  in 
her  thirty-first  year,  was  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner,  in  Stratford.  On  the  25th  of 
the  succeeding  month  he  executed  his  will,  as  if 
warned  of  impending  fate,  for,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616,  on  Ms  birthday,  and  when  he  had  exactly 
completed  his  fiftynsecond  year,  the  best  of  poets 
expired^ — G.] 


80NNSTS. 
Whbn  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed  of  small  worth  held ; 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, — 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days — 
To  say  *<  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes," 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thrifUess  praise ; 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer  <<  This  fiur  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse," 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine : 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  bk)od  waim  when  thou  feel'st  it 
cold. 


Oh!  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous 

seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live ; 
The  canker'd  blooms  have  fidl  as  deep  a  dye. 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  dis- 
closes; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fkde. 
Die  to  themselves-^Sweet  roses  do  not  so, 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 
As  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fede  my  vene  distils  your  tnith. 
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Lbt  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  trae  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Whidi  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 

0  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 

taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom : 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


Thosb  lips,  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Bieathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  « I  hate," 
To  me  that  languish  for  her  sake. 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue  that,  ever  sweet. 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
«I  hate"  she  alter'd  with  an  end 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heav'n  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
« I  hate" — ^fiom  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — *<  not  you." 


When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curae  my  fiite, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  firiends  poesest, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least: 
Tet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  desfMsing, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
(Like  to  the  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 


LxT-me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spight. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  eflfect, 
Tet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  firom  love's  delight 
I  may  not  evermore  aduiowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name: 
Bat  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
Am  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  leport. 


As  a  decrepit  fother  takes  delight 

To  see  h^s  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spight, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  their  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufiiced. 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  beet,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 


No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ; 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I,  perhaps,  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan» 
And  mock  ^ou  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 


S^T  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  oflbnce ; 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  on  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 


Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view,       [dear. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worst  assaies  proved  thee  my  best  of  love* 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proo^  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  tiie  best 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most,  most  loving  breast 
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[Bon,  1552.    DieJ,  1618.] 


It  ifi  difficult  exactly  to  estimate  the  poetical 
character  of  this  great  man,  as  many  of  the  pieces 
that  are  aachbed  to  him  have  not  been  authenti- 
cated. Among  these  is  the  «  Soul's  Farewell," 
which  possesses  a  fire  of  imagination  that  we 
would  willingly  ascribe  to  him ;  but  his  claim  to 
it,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  tradition  of  his  having  written  it 
on  the  night  before  his  execution,  is  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  fancy,  but,  like  many  fine  stories, 
it  has  the  little  defect  of  being  untrue,  as  the  poem 
was  in  existence  more  than  twenty  years  before 
his  death.  It  has  accordingly  been  placed  in  this 
collection,  with  several  other  pieces  to  which  his 
name  has  been  conjecturally  affixed,  among  the 
anonymous  poetry  of  that  period. 

Sir  Walter  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  studied  at  Oxford.  leaving  the  uni- 
versity at  seventeen,  he  fought  for  six  years  under 
the  Protestant  banners  in  France,  and  afterwards 
served  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  next 
distinguished  himself  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1580,  under  the  lord  deputy  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  with  whom  his  personal  disputes  eventu- 
ally promoted  his  fortunes ;  for  being  heard  in  his 
own  cause  on  returning  to  England,  he  won  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him,  and  raised 
him  to  such  honours  as  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
her  favourite  Leicester. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  early  as  1579,  he  had  com- 
menced his  adventures  with  a  view  to  colonize 
America — surveyed  the  territory  now  called  Vir- 
ginia, in  1584,  and  fitted  out  successive  fleets  in 
support  of  the  infiint  colony.  In  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  as  well  as  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal  in  behalf  of  Don  Antonio,  he  had 
his  full  share  of  action  and  glory;  and  though  re- 
called, in  1592,  from  the  appointment  of  general 
of  the  expedition  against  Panama,  he  must  have 
made  a  princely  fortune  by  the  success  of  his  fleet, 
which  sailed  upon  that  occasion,  and  returned 
with  the  richest  prize  that  had  ever  been' brought 
to  England.  The  queen  was  about  this  period  so 
indignant  with  him  for  an  amour  which  he  had 
with  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  that,  though  he 
married  the  lady,  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,)  her  majesty  committed 


him,  with  his  fair  partner,  to  the  Tower.  The 
queen  forgave  him,  however,  at  last,  and  rewarded 
his  services  with  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sher- 
borne, in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  built  a  magnificent 
seat  Ralei^'s  mind  was  not  one  that  was  des- 
tined to  travel  in  tlie  wheel-ruts  of  conunon  pre- 
judice. It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  carried  the 
freedom  of  his  philosophical  speculation  to  an  he- 
retical height  on  many  subjects ;  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  church  lands  of  Sherborne,  already 
mentioned,  probably  supplied  additional  motives 
to  the  clergy  to  swell  the  outcry  against  his  prin- 
ciples. He  was  accused  (by  the  Jesuits)  of  athe- 
ism— a  charge  which  his  own  writings  sufficiently 
refute.  Whatever  were  his  opinions,  the  public 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  explaining  them ;  and 
the  queen,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  must 
be  bad,  gave  him  an  open,  and,  no  doubt,  edifying 
reprimand.  To  console  himself  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  projected  the  conquest  of  Guiana, 
sailed  thither  in  1595,  and  having  captured  the 
city  of  San  Joseph,  returned  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage.  In  the  following  year  he 
acted  gallantly  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cadiz, 
as  well  as  in  what  was  called  the  "  Island  Voy- 
age."* On  the  latter  occasion  he  failed  of  com- 
plete success  only  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
favourite. 

His  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  exhorted  that 
statesman  to  the  destruction  of  Essex,  forms  but 
too  sad  and  notorious  a  blot  in  our  heroes  memory ; 
yet  even  that  offence  will  not  reconcile  us  to  be- 
hold the  successor  of  Elizabeth  robbing  Raleigh 
of  his  estate  to  bestow  it  on  the  minion  Carr ;  and 
on  the  grounds  of  a  plot  in  which  his  participa- 
tion was  never  proved,  condemning  to  fifteen  years 
of  imprisonment  the  man  who  had  enla];ged  the 
empire  of  his  country,  and  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  James  could  estimate  the  wise, 
but  shrunk  fit>m  cordiality  with  the  brave.  He 
released  Raleigh,  from  avaricious  hopes  about  the 
mine  of  Guiana ;  and  when  disappointed  in  that 
object,  sacrificed  him  to  motives  still  baser  than 
avarice.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  Raleigh 
perished  on  a  scafibld,  in  Old  Palace-yard,  by  a 
sentence  originally  iniquitous,  and  which  his  < 
mission  to  Guiana  had  virtually  revoked. 


THE  SILENT  LOVER. 
Passions  are  liken'd  best  to  floods  and  streams. 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb ; 
So  when  afiection  yields  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come ; 
They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover 
They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

Wrong  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  heart, 
The  merit  of  true  passion, 
With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart 
That  sues  for  no  compassion. 
140 


Since  if  my  plaints  were  not  t'  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty. 
It  comes  not  from  defect  of  love. 
But  fear  t*  exceed  my  duty. 

For  not  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 
A  saint  of  such  perfection 
As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve 
A  place  in  her  afiection. 


•  A  voyage  that  wu  aimed  principally  at  the  Spaniiib 
Plate  fleets. 
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I  rather  choose  to  want  relief 

Thnii  venture  the  revealing; 
"Where  glory  recommends  the  giie^ 
Despair  disdains  the  healing. 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty ; 
A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart, 
My  love  for  secret  passion ; 
He  smarteth  most  who  hides  his  smart, 
And  sues  for  no  compassion.* 


A  NTMPH*S  DISDAIN  OF  LOTE. 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 

Amongst  her  virgins  sitting, 

Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing    ' 

For  maidens  most  unfitting: 

And  so  think  I,  with  a  down  down  deny. 

When  women  knew  no  woe, 
But  lived  themselves  to  please. 
Men's  feigning  guiles  they  did  not  know. 
The  gnround  of  their  disease. 

Unborn  was  false  Suspect ; 

No  thought  of  Jealousy ; 

From  wanton  toys  and  fond  affect 

The  virgin's  life  was  free ; 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing,  ^cc 

At  length  men  used  charms. 
To  which  what  maids  gave  ear. 
Embracing  gladly  endless  harms, 
Anon  enthralled  were. 

Thus  women  welcomed  woe, 
Disguised  in  name  of  love ; 
A  jealous  hell,  a  painted  show. 
So  shall  they  find  that  prove. 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 
Amongst  her  virgins  sitting, 
Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing, 
For  maidens  most  unfitting. 


THB  SHEPHERD'S  DESCRIPTION  07  LOTE. 
Aserilwd  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  "Eaglaiid's  Helioon." 

JHeW),  Shepherd,  what's  love  1  I  pray  thee  telL 
Fautt,  It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 

Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell ; 
It  is,  perhaps,  that  saimdng  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaVn  or  hell. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  heard  tell. 

M.  Tet,  what  is  love  1  I  prithee  say. 

F.  It  is  a  work  on  holiday ; 

It  is  December  match'd  with  May, 
When  lusty  blood 's  in  fresh  array. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 

•  {This  poem  ia  attributed  to  Lord  Pembioke,~>bat  it 
has  DeeA  awribed  with  groat  probability  to  Sir  Robert  Ay- 
ton  in  a  MS.  and  contemporary  volume  of  Ay  ton's  poems 
«Boa  in  Mr.  Helwr's  hands.— €.] 


M,  Tet,  what  is  love  !  good  shepherd,  sain. 
jP.  It  ia  a  sunshine  mixt  with  rain ; 

It  is  a  toothache,  or  like  pain ; 

It  is  a  game  where  none  doth  gain ; 

The  lass  saith  no,  and  would  fiill  fain, 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  sain. 

at,  Tet,  shepherd,  what  is  love,  I  pray  ? 
F,  It  is  a  yea,  it  is  a  nay, 

A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fray, 

It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away ; 

Then  nymphs  take  vantage  while  you  may, 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 

at.  And  what  is  love,  good  shepherd,  show? 
F.  A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go ; 

A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro ; 

A  thing  fi>r  one,  a  thing  for  moe, 

And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so ; 

And,. shepherd,  this  is  love,  I  trow. 


BULdNA. 

As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested 

In  her  sweet  and  shady  bower, 
Came  a  shepherd,  and  requested 
In  her  lap  to  sleep  an  hour. 

But  from  her  look 

A  wound  he  took 
So  deep,  that  for  a  farther  boon 

The  nymph  he  prays ; 

Whereto  she  says, 
«  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

But  in  vain  she  did  conjure  him 

To  depart  her  presence  so, 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  t'  allure  him. 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  go. 

When  lips  invite, 

And  eyes  delight, 
And  cheeks,  as  fresh  as  rose  in  June, 

Persuade  delay, 

What  boots  to  say, 
*<  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

He  demands,  what  time  for  pleasure 
Can  there  be  more  fit  than  now  1 
She  says,  night  gives  love  that  leisure 
Which  the  day  doth  not  allow. 

He  says,  the  sight 

Improves  delight ; 
Which  she  denies ;  **  Night's  murky  noon 

In  Venus'  plays 

Makes  bold,"  she  says, 
**  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

But  what  promise  or  profession. 

From  his  hands  could  purchase  scope  t 
Who  would  sell  the  sweet  possession 
Of  such  beauty  for  a  hope  1 

Or  for  the  sight 

Of  lingering  night. 
Forego  the  present  joys  of  noon  1 

Though  ne'er  so  fair 

Her  speeches  were, 
"Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 
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JOSHUA  STLYEBTER. 


How  at  last  agreed  these  lovers  1 

She  was  ftir  and  ho  was  young : 
The  tongue  may  tell  what  th'  eye  disoovers ; 
Joys  unseen  are  never  sung. 
Did  she  consent. 
Or  he  relent  1 
Accepts  he  night,  or  grants  she  noon  ? 
Left  he  her  maid, 
Or  not  1  she  said, 
«  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  V 


HIS  LOYB  ADMITS  NO  BITAIi. 

Shall  I,  like  a  hermit,  dwell. 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell. 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart, 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  1 
If  she  undervalue  me, 
What  care  I  how  fadr  she  be ! 
Were  her  tresses  angel  gold, 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid. 
And  with  little  more  ado 
Work  them  into  bracelets,  too  1 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be ! 
Were  her  band  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hairs,  or  precious  eyes, 


If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'  sake : 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip ; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be ! 

No ;  she  must  be  perfect  snow. 
In  effect  as  well  as  show ; 
Warming  but  as  snow-balls  do. 
Not  like  fire,  by  burning  too ; 
But  when  she  by  change  haUi  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot, 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me. 
Farewell  her,  whatever  she  be ! 


A  YISION  UPON  «THE  FAIRY  QUEEN." 

Mbthouoht  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum :  i  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fadr  Love  and  fiedrcr  Virtue  kept, 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen, 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept ; 
And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen. 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce. 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grie^ 
And  cursed  th'  access  of  that  celestial  thie£ 


JOSHUA  SYLVESTER, 

CB(ra,lfi6S.    Died,  1618.] 


Who  in  his  day  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Silver- 
tongued,  was  a  merchant  adventurer,  and  died 
abroad,  at  Middleburgh,  in  1618.  He  was  a  can- 
didate, in  the  year  1597,  for  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  a  trading  company  at  Stade ;  on  which 
occasion  the  Earl  of  Essex  seems  to  have  taken 
a  friendly  interest  in  his  fortunes.  Though  es- 
teemed by  the  court  of  England,  (on  one  occasion 
he  signs  himself  the  pensioner  of  Prince  Henry,)* 
he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  home  by  the 
enmity  which  his  satires  excited.  This  seems 
very  extraordinary,  as  there  is  nothing  in  his  vague 
and  dull  declamations  against  vice  that  needed  to 
have  ruffled  the  most  thin-ekinned 


that  his  travels  were  probably  made  more  from 
the  hope  of  gain  than  the  fear  of  persecution. 
He  was  an  eminent  linguist,  and  writes  his  dedi- 
cations in  several  languages,  but  in  his  own  he 
often  fathoms  the  bathos,  and  brings  up  such  lines 
as  these  to  King  James. 

So  much,  0  king,  thy  werod  worth  presume  I  on, 
Jamefl^  the  Just  heir  of  England's  lawful  union. 

His  works  are  chiefly  translations,  including  that 
of  the  «  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  Du  Bartas." 
His  daim  to  the  poem  of  the  **  Soul's  Errand," 
as  has  been  afaready  mentioned,  is  to  be  entirely  set 
aside. 


TO  SEUGION. 

STIBXAS  ntOM  **AJJs  ia  KO*  OOLD  TEAS  aUTTEBS." 

Reuqion,  O  thou  life  of  life, 
How  worldlings,  that  profone  thee  rife, 
Can  wrest  thee  to  their  appetites ! 
How  princes,  who  thy  power  deny. 
Pretend  thee  for  their  tjrranny, 
And  people  for  their  fiadse  delights ! 

*  [He  bad  a  yearly  pension  of  tw«nty  pounds  from 
Prince  Henry.  Owen  the  Epigrammatist  bad  the  Bame 
sum:  and  Drayton  had  tenw-O.] 


Under  thy  sacred  name,  all  over. 

The  vicious  all  their  vices  cover ; 

The  insolent  their  insolence, 

The  proud  their  pride,  the  false  then-  fi«ud. 

The  thief  his  theft,  her  filth  the  bawd. 

The  impudent  their  impudence. 

Ambition  under  thee  aspires, 
And  Avarice  under  thee  desires ; 
Sloth  under  thee  her  ease  assumes. 
Lux  under  thee  all  overflows, 
Wrath  under  thee  outrageous  grows, 
All  evil  under  thee  presumes. 
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Religion,  erst  bo  venerable, 
What  art  thou  now  but  made  a  fiible, 
A  holy  mask  on  Folly's  brow, 
Where  under  lies  Dissimulatbn, 
Lined  with  all  abomination. 
Sacred  Religion,  where  art  thou  ? 


Not  in  the  church  with  Simony, 
Not  on  the  bench  with  Bribery, 
Nor  in  the  court  with  Machiavel, 
Nor  in  the  city  with  deceits. 
Nor  in  the  country  with  debates ; 
For  what  hath  Heaven  to  do  with  Hell  1 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

[Bora,  USB.    Dfed^OsLWlft] 


Samitel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master, 
and  was  bom  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire.  He 
was  patronized  and  probably  maintained  at  Ox- 
ford, by  the  noble  fiimily  of  Pembroke.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  translated  Paulus  Jo- 
vius's  «  Discourse  of  Rare  Inventions."  He  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  the  accomplished  and  spirited 
Lady  Anne  Clifibrd,  daughter  to  the  Eari  of  Cum- 
berland, who  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
on  which  she  recorded  that  she  had  been  his  pu- 
pil.   At  the  death  of  Spenser  he  furnished,  as  a 


voluntary  laureat,  several  masks  and  pageants 
for  the  court,  but  retired,  with  apparent  mor- 
tification, before  the  ascendant  favour  of  Jon- 
son.* 

While  composing  his  dramas  he  lived  in  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke's,  which  was  at  that  time  thought 
retirement  from  London;  but  at  times  he  fre- 
quented the  city,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
Shakspeare  and  Selden  among  his  friends.  In 
his  old  age  he  turned  husbandman,  and  closed  his 
days  at  a  farm  in  Somersetshire. 


BICHARD  THE  8EO0NB,   THB  MORNING  BBFORR 
HIS  mURDEB  IN  POMTRET  CASTLE. 

DAIOEL'S  CIVIL  WARS,  81.  82,  09. 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelUgence, 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 
Foregoing  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profoimd  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
By  prophetizing  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : — 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
liists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 
After  a  weary  rest^  rising  to  pain. 
Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain. 
Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 
Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  \nih  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  live. 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 


*  The  latest  editor  of  Jonson  affirms  the  whole  oondaet 
of  that  anmt  poet  towsids  Daniel  to  hare  been  perfectly 
honoarable.  Some  miall  exception  to  thie  mast  be  made, 
when  we  torn  to  the  derision  of  DanieVs  yenes,  which  is 
VQinted  out  bj  the  editor  hinseli;  In  Qfnthla's  BeTels. 


Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fidl,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fidl ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 


LOVE  IN  INEANCnr. 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  whenas  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  and  sweetstem  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  diow 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

This  was  xmworthy  of  Jonson,  as  the  verses  of  Daniel  at 
which  he  sneers  are  not  contemptible,  and  as  Daniel  was 
confessedly  an  amiable  man,  who  died  **  beloTed,  honoured, 
and  lamented.">-£. 
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GILES  AND  PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


(Gilfli  Fletcher  diMl,  1623] 


The  affinity  and  genius  of  these  two  poets  na- 
turaUy  associate  their  names.  They  were  the 
cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the  sons  of 
a  Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  who,  among  several  im- 
portant missions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaheth, 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  England,  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles  that  were  presented  by  a  capricious  czar 
and  a  barbarous  court  His  remarks  on  Russia 
were  suppressed  on  their  first  appearance,  but 
were  afterwards  republished  in  1643,  and  incor- 
porated with  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  his  British  Poets,  men- 
tions Giles  as  the  elder  son  of  this  Dr.  Fletcher, 
evidently  by  mistake,  as  Giles,  in  his  poetry,  speaks 
of  his  own  "  green  muse  hiding  her  younger  head," 
with  reference  to  his  senior  brother.  Giles  was 
bred  at  Cambridge,  and  died  at  his  living  of  Al- 
derston,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  Phineas  was  edu- 
cated at  the  same  university,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  its  founders  and  learned  men.  He  was  also  a 
clergyman,  and  held  the  tiving  of  Hilgay  in  Nor- 
folk, for  twenty-nine  years.  They  were  both  the 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and,  with  his  diction  gently 
modernized,  retained  much  of  his  melody  and 
luxuriant  expression.  Giles,  inferior  as  he  is  to 
Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be  figured,  in  his  hap- 
piest moments,  as  a  link  of  connection  in  our  poetry 
between  those  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  us 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a 
poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Paradise  Regained. 

Giles's  *»  Temptation  and  Victory  of  Christ" 
has  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  peculiarly  solemn. 
Phineas,  with  a  livelier  fancy,  had  a  worse  taste. 
He  lavished  on  a  bad  subject  the  graces  and  in- 
genuity that  would  have  made  a  fine  poem  on  a 
good  design.  Through  five  cantos  of  his  «  Purple 
Island,"  he  tries  to  sweeten  the  language  of 
anatomy  by  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  to  support 
the  wings  of  allegory  by  bodily  instead  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  Unfortunately  in  the  remaining 
cantos  he  only  quits  the  dissecting-table  to  launch 
into  the  subtlety  of  the  schools,  and  describes 
Intellect,  the  Prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  his 
eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Memory,  the  Common 
Sense,  and  the  five  external  Senses,  as  holding  out 
in  the  Human  Fortress  against  the  Evil  Powers 


that  besiege  it.  Here  he  strongly  resembles  the 
old  Scottish  poet  Gawain  Douglas,  in  his  poem 
of  King  Heart  But  he  outstrips  all  allegorists 
in  conceit,  when  he  exhibits  Voletta,  or  the  Will, 
the  wife  of  Intellect,  propped  in  her  fainting-fits 
by  Repentance,  who  administers  restorative  waters 
to  the  Queen,  made  with  tip's  confession  and  with 
'*  pickled  sighs,"  stilled  in  the  alembic  of  a  broken 
spirit  At  the  approach  of  the  combat  between 
the  good  and  evil  powers,  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
ration is  somewhat  quickened,  and  the  parting  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  queen,  with  their  cham- 
pions, is  not  unfeelingly  portrayed. 

Long  at  the  p^te  the  thoughtful  Intellect 
Stoy'd  with  hia  feftrfal  queen  And  daughter  fklr; 
But  when  the  knights  were  put  their  dim  aspect 
They  follow  them  with  vows  and  many  a  prayer. 
At  last  thev  climb  up  to  the  castle*R  height, 
From  whi<m  they  view'd  the  deeds  of  every  knighti 
And  mark'd  the  doubtful  end  of  this  intestine  fight 

As  when  a  youth  bound  for  the  Belgie  war, 
Takes  leave  of  friends  upon  the  Kentish  shore, 
Now  are  they  parted ;  and  he  eail'd  so  far, 
They  see  not  now,  and  now  are  seen  no  more ; 
Yet,  far  off,  viewing  the  white  trembling  salli^ 
The  tender  mother  soon  plucks  off  her  vails, 
And,  shaking  them  aloft,  unto  her  son  she  hails. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  Purple  Island  sinks 
into  such  absurdity  and  adulation,  that  we  could 
gladly  wish  the  poet  back  again  to  allegorizing 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  In  a  contest  about  the 
eternal  ssdvation  of  the  human  soul,  the  event  is 
decided  by  King  James  the  First  (at  that  time  a 
sinner  upon  earth)  descending  from  heaven  with 
his  treatise  on  ^e  Revelation  under  his  arm,  in 
the  form  of  an  angel,  and  preceding  the  Omni- 
potent, who  puts  the  forces  of  the  dragon  to  the  rout 

These  incongruous  conceptions  are  clothed  in 
harmony,  and  interspersed  with  beautiful  thoughts : 
but  natural  sentiments  and  agreeable  imagery  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  shapeless  features  of  such 
a  design ;  they  stand  apart  firom  it  like  things  of 
a  different  element,  and,  when  they  occur,  only 
expose  its  deformity.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
brother's  poem  of  Christ's  Triumph,  its  main 
effect,  though  somewhat  sombrous,  is  not  marred 
by  such  repulsive  contrasts;  its  beauties,  there- 
fore, all  tell  in  relieving  tedium,  and  reconciling^ 
us  to  defects. 


MERC7  DWELLING  IX  HEAVEN  AND  PLEADING 
EOR  THE  GUILTY,  WITH  JUSTICE  DESCRIBED  BY 
HER  QUALITIES. 

VBOV  OILZS  FLFTCnSR'S  "CHEIST'S  VICTORY  W  HXAVXlf." 

But  Justice  had  no  sooner  Mercy  seen 
Bmoothing  the  wrinkles  of  her  father's  brow, 
But  up  fihe  starts,  and  throws  herself  between : 
As  when  a  vapour  from  a  moory  slough. 
Meeting  with  fresh  Eous,  that  but  now 
Open'd  the  world,  which  all  in  darkness  lay, 
144 


Doth  heaven's  bright  face  of  his  rays  disarray. 
And  sads  the  smiling  orient  of  the  springing  day. 

She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard : 

Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind ; 

But  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  compared 

Her  eye  with  heaven's,  so,  and  more  brightly  shined 

Her  lamping  sight:  for  she  the  same  could  wind 

Into  the  solid  heart,  and,  with  her  ears, 

The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears. 

And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  weaxB. 
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No  riot  of  afTection  Tevel  kept 
Within  her  breast,  but  a  still  apathy 
Poeseooed  all  her  soul,  which  softly  slept 
Securely  without  tempest ;  no  sad  cry 
Awakee  her  pity,  but  wronged  Poverty, 
Sending  his  eyes  to  heaven  swimming  in  tears. 
With  hideous  clamours  ever  struck  her  ears, 
Whietting  the  blazing  sword  that  in  her  hand  she 

bears. 
The  winged  lightning  is  her  Mercuiy, 
And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound : 
Impatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 
Pale  Sickness,  with  his  kercher'd  head  upwound, 
And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round. 
But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  once  grow  foul. 
The  flints  do  melt,  and  rocks  to  water  roll, 
And  any  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shadows 

howl. 

Famine,  and  bloodless  Care,  and  bloody  War : 
Want,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  use 
Abundance ;  Age,  and  Fear,  that  runs  afar 
Before  his  fellow  Grief,  that  aye  pursues 
His  winged  steps ;  for  who  would  not  refuse 
Grief's  company,  a  dull  and  raw-boned  sprigfat. 
That  lanks  die  cheeks,  and  pales  the  freshest  sight, 
Unboeoming  the  cheerful  breast  of  all  delight  1 


JUSTICE  ADDRESSING  THE  GREATOS. 

Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
She  leant  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard ; 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  reward ; 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts — ^the  card 
Where  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were 

painted; 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted. 
But,  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand 

terrors  fainted. 
Witness  the  thunder  that  Mount  Sinai  heard, 
When  all  the  hill  with  fiery  clouds  did  flame, 
And  wand'ring  Israel,  with  the  sight  afear'd. 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same. 
But  tike  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 
On  this  dead  Justice,  she,  the  living  law, 
Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe. 
All  heaven,  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  silence 

draw. 


MERCT  BRIGHTENINQ  THE  RAINBOW. 
High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung, 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main ! 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  doad, 
Drop|Hng  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  fitoe, 
19 


A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  tcom  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heav'n  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  veil  upheld  with  silver  wire, 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire  : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore, 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see, 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light : 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  ebe  should  nimbly  move. 
Forget  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love. 
With  wonder,and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 

Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  spangled  gold. 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate. 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 

Such  light  as  firom  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phcebus,  would  rebound, 

Andlittle  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around« 


THE  PALACE  OF  PRESUMPTION. 
Hebb  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  spread 
Over  the  temple,  the  bright  stars  among, 
(Ah  that  her  foot  should  trample  on  the  head 
Of  that  most  reverend  place !)  and  a  lewd  throng 
Of  wanton  boyti  sung  her  a  pleasant  song 
Of  love,  long  life,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 
And  eveiy  one  her  dearly  did  embrace. 
And  she  herself  enamour'd  was  of  her  own  face. 
A  painted  &ce,  belied  with  vermeil  store. 
Which  light  Euelpis  every  day  did  trim. 
That  in  one  hand  a  gilded  anchor  wore. 
Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim ! 
Her  other  hand  a  sprinkle  carried. 
And  ever  when  her  lady  wavered, 
Court-holy  water  all  upon  her  sprinkled. 

Her  tent  with  sunny  clouds  was  deVd  aloft. 
And  so  exceeding  shone  with  a  fidse  light, 
That  Heav'n  itself  to  her  it  seemed  oft, 
Heaven  without  clouds  to  her  deluded  sight ; 
But  clouds  withouten  Heaven  it  was  aright : 
And  as  her  house  was  built  so  did  her  brain 
Build  castles  in  the  air,  with  idle  pain, 
But  heart  she  never  had  in  all  her  body  vain. 
Like  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  balance  lies, 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves. 
Fairly  along  with  wind  and  water  flies, 
And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  embraves, 
That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves. 
To  laugh  awhile  at  her  so  proud  array ; 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  play. 
And  flagging  colours  shine  aa  bright  as  smiling  day 
N 
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But  all  so  soon  as  Heav'n  his  brows  doth  bend. 
She  yeila  her  banners,  and  pulls  in  her  beams, 
The  empty  bark  the  raging  billows  send 
Up  to  the  Olympic  waves,  and  Argus  seems 
Again  to  ride  upon  our  lower  streams : 
Right  so  Presumption  did  herself  behave, 
Tossed  about  with  every  stormy  wave,       [brave. 
And  in  white  lawn  she  went,  most  like  an  angel 

All  suddenly  the  hill  his  snow  devours, 

In  lieu  whereof  a  goodly  garden  grew, 

As  if  the  snow  had  melted  into  flow'rs, 

Which  their  sweet  breath  in  subtle  vapours  threw. 

That  all  about  perfumed  spirits  flew. 

For  whatsoever  might  aggrate  the  sense, 

In  all  the  world,  or  please  the  appetence, 

Here  it  was  poured  out  in  lavish  affluence* 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heav'n  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flow'rs  of  light : 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening 

blue. 
Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 
On  which  the  bower  of  Vain-delight  was  built 
White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  placed. 
And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt ; 
Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  gilt, 
Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad- day  were  drown'd: 
Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound. 
And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them 

bound. 

Over  the  edge  depends  the  graping  elm, 
Whose  greener  head  empurpuled  in  wine, 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm, 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine, 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine, 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more, 
And  her  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  para- 
mour  

Under  the  shadow  of  these  drunken  elms 
A  fountain  rose, .... 

The  font  of  silver  was,  and  so  his  showers 

In  silver  fell,  only  the  gilded  bowls, 

(Like  to  a  fiumace,  that  the  min'ral  powers) 

8eem*d  to  have  molt  it  in  their  shining  holes : 

And  on  the  water,  like  to  burning  coals, 

On  liquid  silver  leaves  of  roses  lay : 

But  when  Panglory  here  did  list  to  play, 

Rose-water  then  it  ran,  and  milk  it  rainM  they  say. 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three 

boys 
Three  gaping  mermaids  with  their  ewers  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  streams,  with  sleepy  noise, 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leapt  with  speed, 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleed ; 
The  naked  boys  unto  the  waters  fall, 
Their  stony  nightingales  had  taught  to  call, 
When  zephyrs  breathed  into  their  wat'iy  interaiL 


And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread, 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  lived,  but  now  the  men  were  dead. 

And  tum'd  to  beasts,  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 


IMBTABIUTT  OF  HUMAN  OREATNBSS. 

FBOX  tEOEAB  FLEVCBXR'S  *<PD11PUB  ISLAAD."      CAIRO  VXL 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found ! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heav*n  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due : 
Though  now  but  writ  and  seai'd,  and  giv'n  anew. 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  should'st  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 
At  eveiy  loss  against  Heav'n's  face  repining  % 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 
With  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 
Where  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 
Where  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty 
steads. 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  1 
Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  sweUing 

pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  1 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fiured. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 

shared  1 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  these  great  monardiies  we  find 

Only  a  fruling  verbal  memory. 

An  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 

But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades. 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  Beast,  which  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen. 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  afiiray ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 
His  battering  horns  pull'd  out  by  civil  hands. 
And  iron  teeth  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  Vulture,*  which  with  deathful  wing 
O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  ^en  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  7 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change, 

and  death. 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breadie. 

•  The  Turk. 
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HAPPINSaS  OF  THE  BHEPHE&D'S  LIFE. 

FROM  TBS  BAMK.     OAHTO  ZIL 

Thbioe,  oh|  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state ! 
When  courts  are  happiness,  unhappy  pawns ! 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune,with  her  scorns  and  fawns: 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 
No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed :         >^ 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fnght ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 
Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues. 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise ; 
The  jcheerfid  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 


In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 
His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive 

him 
With  coolest  shades,  tUl  noon-tide  rage  is  spent  : 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease ; 
Pleased,  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God 

can  please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  &ithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Qod  had  sent  him : 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfis,  with  grassy  tomb, 
content  him. 


HENRY  CONSTABLE, 

rBora,l668?    Died  1604?] 


BoBN,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  conjecture,  about 
1 568,  was  a  noted  sonneteer  of  his  time.  Dr.  Birch, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  supposes  that 
he  was  the  same  Henry  Constable,  who,  for  his 


zeal  in  the  Catholic  religion,  was  long  obliged  to 
live  in  a  state  of  banishment.  He  returned  to 
England,  however,  about  the  beginning  of  James's 
reign.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 


SONNET. 
Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladins. 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words. 
Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines. 
Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records ; 
But  I  must  sing  of  thee  and  those  £ur  eyes. 
Authentic  shall  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
When  yet  th'  unborn  shall  say,  Lo,  here  die  lies ! 


Whose  beauty  made  him  speak  what  else  was 

dumb. 
These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect, 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age. 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  the  dark  and  Time's  consuming  age ; 
Though  th'  error  of  my  youth  they  shall  discover, 
Suffice  to  show  I  lived,  and  was  Uiy  lover. 


NICHOLAS  BRETON. 

[Bora,lS56.    Died,  1(184.] 

Mr.  Ellis  conjectures  that  this  writer  was 
bom  in  1555,  and  died  in  1624.  He  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Ritson  to  be  the  same  Captain  Nicholas 
Breton  whose  monument  is  still  in  the  church 
of  Norton,  in  which  parish  his  family  were 
lords  of  the  manor  till  within  these  few  years. 
His  happiest  vein  is  in  little  pastoral  pieces. 


In  addition  to  the  long  roll  of  his  indifferent 
works  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Biographia 
Poetica,  the  Censura  Literoria  imputes  to  him 
a  novel  of  singular  absurdity,  in  which  the  mise- 
ries of  the  heroine  of  the  story  are  consummated 
by  having  her  nose  bit  off  by  an  aged  and  angry 
rival  of  her  husband. 


A  SWEET  PASTORAL. 

FROM  <<E90LANI>*S  EEUOOM." 

Good  Muse,  rock  me  asleep 
With  some  sweet  harmony ; 
The  weary  eye  is  not  to  keep 
Thy  wary  company. 

Sweet  love,  begone  awhile, 
Thou  know'st  my  heaviness ; 
Beauty  is  bom  but  to  beguile 
My  heart  of  happiness. 


See  how  my  little  flock 

That  loved  to  feed  on  high. 

Do  headlong  timible  down  the  rock, 

And  in  the  valley  die. 

The  bushes  and  the  trees. 
That  were  so  fresh  and  green, 
Do  all  their  dainty  colour  leese, 
And  not  a  leaf  is  seen. 

Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird 
lliat  hath  the  heavenly  throat, 
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Doth  now,  alas !  not  once  afford 
Recording  of  a  note. 

The  flowers  have  had  a  frost, 
Each  herb  hath  lost  her  savour, 
And  Phillida  the  fair  hath  lost 
The  comfort  of  her  favour. 

Now  all  these  careful  sights 
80  kill  me  in  conceit, 
That  how  to  hope  upon  delights, 
Is  but  a  mere  deceit. 

And,  therefore,  my  sweet  Muse, 
Thou  know'st  what  help  is  best. 
Do  now  thy  heavenly  cunning  use, 
To  set  my  heart  at  rest. 

And  in  a  dream  bewray 
What  &te  shall  be  my  fiiend, 
Whether  my  life  shall  still  decay, 
Or  when  my  sorrow  end. 

A  PASTORAL  OF  PHILLIS  AND  OORIDON. 

FBOX  THE  BAMS. 

On  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower. 
Fair  befall  the  dainty  sweet ; 
By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower, 
Where  the  heavenly  Muses  meet 


In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair, 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold. 
Where  doth  sit  the  fiiirest  fair 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 

It  is  Phillis  ftir  and  bright, 
She  that  is  the  shepherd's  joy, 
She  that  Venus  did  despite. 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

This  is  she,  the  wise,  the  rich. 
That  the  world  desires  to  see ; 
This  is  ^sa  qtuBy  the  whidi 
There  is  none  but  only  she. 

Who  would  not  this  face  admire  1 
Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  1 
Who  would  not  this  sight  desire. 
Though  he  thought  to  see  no  more  1 

O  fahr  eyes,  yet  let  me  see 
One  good  look,  and  I  am  gone ; 
Look  on  me,  for  I  am  he, 
Thy  poor  silly  Condon. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherd's  queen. 
Look  upon  thy  silly  swain ; 
By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 
Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 


DR.  THOMAS  LODGE 


[Ban,  1556.    DM,  1625.] 


Was  of  a  family  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London,  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  martyr 
to  the  memorable  plague  of  1625.    He  wrote 


several  plays  and  other  poetical  works  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  translated  the  works  of  Jo- 
sephus  into  English. 


BOSADER'S  SONSTTO. 

I  LOWU'B  BOKAKCK,  CALLED  "SVPHUSS'S  OOLDW  LIGACT." 

TuBN  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes ; 

If  so  I  look  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  flee  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shades  again ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan ; 

If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  with  me, 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be ; 

When  as  I  talk  of  Rosalind, 

The  god  firom  coyness  waxeth  kind. 

And  seems  in  self-same  frame  to  fly. 

Because  he  loves  as  well  as  I. 

Sweet  Rosalind,  for  pity  rue. 

For  why,  than  love  I  am  more  true : 

He,  if  he  speed,  will  quickly  fly, 

But  in  thy  love  I  liye  and  die. 


ANOTHBR. 

FROM  THE  BAlfB. 

First  shall  the  heavens  want  staiy  light. 
The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves. 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright. 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves. 
The  April  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  tree. 
Before  I  false  my  faith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  tap  of  highest  hill 
By  humble  plains  be  overpry'd, 
And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quill, 
And  fish  forsake  the  water  glide. 
And  Iris  lose  her  coloured  weed. 
Before  I  false  thee  at  thy  need. 

First  direful  Hate  shall  turn  to  peace. 
And  Love  relent  in  deep  disdain. 
And  Death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease, 
And  Envy  pity  every  pain. 
And  Pleasure  mourn,  and  Sorrow  smile, 
Befor6  I  talk  of  any  guile. 

First  Time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race, 
And  Winter  bless  his  brows  with  coniy 
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And  Snow  bemoiiten  July's  &oe, 
m  And  Winter  spring,  and  Summer  mourn, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  Fame, 
Geaae  to  recite  thy  sacred  name. 


BOBAIIND'S  HADBIOAIi. 
noK  m  SAME. 
LovB  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet : 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robe  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 

With  pretty  sUght ; 

And  inakes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  live-long  night. 

Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string, 


He  music  plays  if  I  but  sing ; 
He  lends  me  eveiy  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting; 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

Eke  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  ye  hence. 
And  bind  ye,  when  ye  long  to  play, 
For  your  offence ; 
m  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  ye  in, 
m  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin, 
Alas!  what  hereby  shall  I  win  1 
If  he  gainsay  me. 

What,  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  1 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me ! 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

[Bonn  1588.    Dbd,  1616 Boib.  UTS.    Diad,  1626.] 


Thosi  names,  united  by  friendship  and  con- 
federate genius,  ought  not  to  be  disjoined.  Francis 
Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  1 586.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  passed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple; 
but  his  application  to  the  law  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  intense,  as  his  first  play,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Fletcher,  was  acted  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  drama.  He  married  Ursula,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Isley  of  Kent,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
alive,  at  a  great  age,  in  the  year  1700.  He  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St 
Benedict's  chapel,  near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's 
monument,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Peter, 
Westminster.  As  a  lyrical  poet  F.  Beaumont 
would  be  entitled  to  some  remembrance  inde- 
pendent of  his  niche  in  the  drama. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Flet- 
cher, bishop  of  London :  he  was  bom  probably  in 
the  metropolis,  in  1576,  Imd  was  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  Bennet  college  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 
His  time  and  progress  at  the  university  have  not 
been  traced,  and  only  a  few  anecdotes  have  been 
gleaned  about  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death. 
Before  the  marriage  of  Beaumont,  we  are  told  by 
Aubrey,  that  Fletcher  and  he  lived  together  in 
London,  near  the  Bankside,  not  far  firom  the  thea- 
tre, had  one  *  *  *  in  the  same  house  between 
them,  the  same  dothes,  cloak,  d&c  Fletcher  died 
in  the  great  plague  of  1625.  A  fnend  had  in- 
vited him  to  the  country,  and  he  unfortunately 


stayed  in  town  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  visit, 
during  which  time  he  caught  the  fiital  infection. 
He  was  interred  in  St  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
where  his  grave,  like  that  of  Beaumont's  in  West^ 
minster,  is  without  an  inscription. 

Fletcher  survived  his  dramatic  associate  ten 
years-— so  that  their  share  in  the  drama  that  passes 
by  their  joint  names,  was  far  firom  equal  in  qusm- 
tity,  Fletcher  having  written  between  thirty  and 
forty  after  the  death  of  his  companion.*  Respect- 
ing those  which  appeared  in  their  common  life- 
time, the  general  account  is,  that  Fletcher  diiefly 
supplied  the  fancy  and  invention  of  their  pieces, 
and  that  Beaumont,  though  he  was  the  younger, 
dictated  the  cooler  touches  of  taste  and  accuracy. 
This  tradition  is  supported,  or  rather  exaggerated, 
in  the  verses  of  Cartwright  to  Fletcher,  in  which 
he  says, 

<'Beatiinont  was  fain 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dall ;  that's  write  again, 
And  bate  some  of  thy  Are  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  dear,  bright,  fill],  but  too  large  a  flame.*' 

Many  verses  to  the  same  efiect  might  be  quoted, 
but  this  tradition,  so  derogatory  to  Beaumont's 
genius,  is  contradicted  by  other  testimonies  of 
rather  an  earlier  date,  and  coming  from  writers 
who  must  have  known  the  great  dramatists  them- 
selves much  better  than  Cartwright  Ben  Jouson 
speaks  of  Beaumont's  originality  with  the  em- 
phasis peculiar  to  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions ; 

and  Earle,  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Beaumont,  as 

^ 

•  Fletcher  was  awtoted  by  M asslnger  in  one  instance, 

probably  in  sereral ;  and  It  is  likely  that  after  Beanmont's 

death  he  had  other  anxiliaries.    [Rowley,  Middleton,  and 

Shirley,  were  his  other  assistants.— 0.1 
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cribed  to  him,  while  Fletcher  was  still  alive,  the 
exclusive  claim  to  those  three  distinguished  plays, 
the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  King  and 
No  King ;  a  statement  which  Fletcher's  friends 
were  likely  to  have  contradicted,  if  it  had  been 
untrue.  If  Beaumont  had  the  sole  or  chief  merit 
of  those  pieces,  he  could  not  have  been  what  Cart- 
wright  would  have  us  believe,  the  mere  pruner  of 
Fletcher's  luxuriancies,  an  assessor,  who  made 
him  write  again  and  more  dully.  Indeed,  with 
reverence  to  their  memories,  nothing  that  they 
have  left  us  has  much  the  appearance  of  being 
twice  written :  and  whatever  their  amiable  editor, 
Mr.  Seward,  may  say  about  the  correctness  of 
their  plots,  the  management  of  their  stories  would 
lead  us  to  suspect,  that  neither  of  the  duumvi- 
rate troubled  themselves  much  about  correctness. 
Their  charm  is  vigour  and  variety,  their  defects 
a  coarseness  and  grotesqueness  that  betray  no 
circumspection.  There  is  so  much  more  hardUiood 
than  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  their  scenes, 
that  if  Beaumont's  taste  and  judgment  had  the 
disposal  of  them,  he  fully  proved  himself  the  junior 
partner.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  their  depart- 
ments were  so  divided. 

Still,  however,  the  scanty  lights  that  enable  us 
to  guess  at  what  they  respectively  wrote,  seem  to 
warrant  that  distinction  in  the  cast  of  their  genius 
which  is  made  in  the  poet's  allusion  to 

"Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base." 

Beaumont  was  a  deeper  scholar.    Fletcher  is  said 


to  have  been  more  a  man  of  the  world.  Beau 
mont's  vein  was  more  pathetic  and  solemn,  but 
he  was  not  without  humour ;  for  the  mock-heroic 
scenes,  that  are  excellent  in  some  of  their  plays, 
are  univ^ally  ascribed  to  him.  Fletcher's  muse, 
except  \mere  she  sleeps  in  pastorals,  seems  to 
have  been  a  nymph  of  boundless  unblushing  plea- 
santry. Fletcher's  admirers  warmly  complimented 
his  originality  at  the  expense  of  Beaumont,*  on 
the  strength  of  his  superior  gayety,  as  if  gay 
thoughts  must  necessarily  be  more  original  than 
serious  ones,  or  depth  of  sensibility  be  allied  to 
shallowness  of  invention.  We  are  told  also  that 
Beaumont's  taste  leant  to  the  hard  and  abstract 
school  of  Jonson,  while  his  coadjutor  followed 
the  wilder  graces  of  Shakspeare.  But  if  Earle 
can  be  credited  for  Beaumont's  having  written 
Philaster,  we  shall  discover  him  in  that  tragedy 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  an  abstract  painter  of 
character;  it  has  the  spirit  of  individual  life. 
The  piece  owes  much  less  to  art  than  it  loses  by 
negligence.  Its  forms  and  passions  are  those  of 
romance,  and  its  graces,  evidently  imitated  from 
Shakspeare,  want  only  the  fillet  and  zone  of  art 
to  consummate  their  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
Fletcher  was  the  gayer,  and  Beaumont  the  graver 
genius  of  their  amusing  theatre,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  depreciate  either,  for  they  were  both  original 
and  creative;  or  to  draw  invidious  comparisons 
between  men  who  themselves  disdained  to  be 
I  rivals. 


FROM  «TnB  MAID'S  TRAGEDY." 

Anpatia,  forsaken  by  her  lover,  finds  her  maid  Antiphlla 

working  a  picture  of  Ariadne.    The  expression  of  her 

sorrow  to  AntiphUa  and  the  other  attendant  thus  con> 

eludes: — 

Thbn,  my  good  girls,  bo  mofe  than  women  wise, 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was :  and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  light  to, 
Before  a  man.    Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant  when  he  roars ; 
Rather  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.     If  you  needs  must  love. 
Forced  by  ill  fate,  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead  cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers ; 
They  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.    But  man, — 
Oh  that  beast  man !     Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls. 
That  downcast  eye  of  thine,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  Oenone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now  a  tear, 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 
The  Carthage  queen,  when  from  a  cold  sea-rock. 
Full  vrith  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
Ti^  the  fair  Trojan  ships,  and  having  lost  them, 

*  [At  the  expense  of  all  genius,  for  in  the  panegyrioal 
poems  in  which  Fletcher  is  so  warmly  oomplimentwl,  and 
to  which  Mr.  Campbell  alludes,  the  writers  wrote  to  say 
good  things  that  looked  like  true^  and  were  satisfied  when 


Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  Antiphila ! 
What  would  this  wench  do  if  she  were  Aspatia  1 
Here  she  would  stand  till  some  more  pitying  god 
Tum'd  her  to  marble  I  'Tis  enough,  my  wench : 
Show  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

jintipk.  Of  Ariadne,  madam  1 

Jsp,  Yes,  that  piece 

Fie  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila. 

You're  much  mistaken,  wench ; 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

As  this  sad  lady's  was ; — do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now, 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind. 
Wild  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken.    Do  my  face, 
If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow. 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila :  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.    Look,  look,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture. 

thb  arrow  of  adulation  was  drawn  to  the  head.  Oomr 
mendatory  poems  at  th-  h^st  reflect  very  little  of  real 
opinion,  and  when  brougLv  ..ito  biography  are  more  apt  to 
mislead  than  inform.— C.J 
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FBOM  «THB  TRAOBDT  OT  PHZLASTEB." 
FhilMter's  dewsrlption  of  hte  page  to  his  miftNM  Anthtin. 

Jrethuta.  How  shall  we  derise 
To  hold  intenigence,  that  out  trae  loyee, 
On  any  new  oGcaaion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread  1 

Philasler,  I  have  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Huntmg  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain  side, 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears : 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me.    But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  stoiy. ' 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
'Which  did  not  stop  their  courses,  and  the  sun, 
'Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify,  and  how  all  ordePd ;  dius 
Express'd  his  grief,  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd,  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it    I  gladly  entertained  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow,  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept.    Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 


FROM  THB  8AMK 

Phflaster  parting  with  Bellario^  who  Is  to  enter  the  serrloe 
of  ▲rethnsa.'-Act  II.  Scene  I. 

PkUcuter,  And  thou  shalt  find  her,  honourable 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth.  [hoy, 

For  thine  own  modesty,  and  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask, — 
Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing, 

BeUario,    Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
And  only  yet  am  something  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown,  and  that  which  you 

were  apt 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,      fa  boy 
Peihi^  might  have  been  crafl — the  eunnmg  of 
HardenM  in  lies  and  theft ;  yet  ventured  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me,  for  which 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 

PhiL  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee:  thou  art 
young, 
And  bear'st  a  childish  overflowing  love  [yet 

To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks  and  speak  thee  foir 
Bntwhen  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those  pas- 
sions. 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends 
That  placed  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life: 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 


Bdl.  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [world, 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty.    I  remember 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself 

PhiL  Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fault  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Sell,  Sir,  if  I  have  made 
A  foult  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth ; 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt  to  learn. 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge ;  and  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fiuilt,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
For  once.     What  master  holds  so  strict  a  band 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning  1     Let  me  be  corrected 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
Rather  than  turn  me  off,  and  I  shall  mend. 

PkU.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas,  I  do  not  turn  thee  off:  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  me  hence : 
And  when  thou  art  with  her  thou  dwell'st  with  me : 
Think  so,  and  'tis  so.    And  when  time  is  fuU 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee :  as  I  live,  I  wilL 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy — ^'tis  more  than  time 
Thou  didst  attend  the  princess. 

BeU.  I  am  gone. 
And  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord. 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer :  [signs  I 
HeaVn  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your  de- 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well ; 
And  Heav'n  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one  I 

Philaster's  mind  being  poisoned  with  Jealooij  that  his 
Mistress  is  perfidiously  sttached  to  the  Poge^  he  tries  to 
extort  the  supposed  secret  from  BeUario. 

PhiL  See-Hiee,  you  gods ! 

EnUrBEUAUO. 
He  walks  still,  and  the  fiuse  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent  is  still  the  same-— 
Not  blasted.    Is  this  justice  1     Do  you  mean 
T'  entrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  1    I  cannot  now 
Think  he  k  guilty. 

JBdL  Health  to  you,  my  lord : 
The  princess  doth  commend  to  you  her  love,  her 
And  this,  unto  you.  [lifo, 

PhiL  Oh,  BeUario, 
Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  show  it 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy :  she's  made  thee  farave. 

BtlL  My  lord,  she  has  attired  me  past  my  wish. 
Past  my  desert,  more  fit  for  her  attendant—* 
Though  far  unfit  for  me  who  do  attend,     [women 

PhU,  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy.    Oh,  let  all 
That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here  * 
Here  by  this  paper,  she  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides,  but  unto  me 
A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  tfaee^ 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that 
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SelL  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her,  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity ; 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  I'd  use  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust, 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  harm — 
60  she  does  use  me. 

Phil,  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  well ; 
But  what  kind  language  does  she  feed  thee  with? 

BelL  Why,  she  does  tell  me  she  will  trust  my 
youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets,  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you — she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain, 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

PhU.  This  is  much  better  still. 

BelL  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord  1 

Phil.  Ill— no,  Bellario. 

BelL  Methinks  your  words 
Fall  not  firom  off  your  tongue  so  evenly, 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phil,  Thou  art  deceived,  boy. 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  1 

BeU.  Yes. 

PkU,  And  does  she  dap  thy  cheeks  ? 

BeU.  She  does,  my  lord. 

PkiL  And  does  she  kiss  thee,  boy  1 — ^ha ! 

BelL  Not  so,  my  lord. 

PhU.  Gome,  come,  I  know  she  does. 

BeU,  No,  by  my  life 

PhiL  Oh,  my  heart! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts,  for  I  will  know  the  least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it :  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

BeU.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  aught  I  know),  by  all  the  gods, 
As  chaste  as  ice ;  but  were  she  foul  as  hell, 
And  I  did  know  it  thus — the  breath  of  kings 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of  brass. 
Should  draw  it  from  me. 

PkU.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee :— I  will  take  thy  life, 
For  I  do  hate  thee.     I  could  curse  thee  now. 

BelL  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  me 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store  [worse. 
Greater  for  me  than  is  your  hate. 

PhiL  Fie,  fie !  so  young  and  so  dissembling 

Tell  me  when  and  where 

Or  plagues  fall  on  me  if  I  destroy  thee  not ! 

BelL  Heav'n  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when  I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  Uve  long  and  loathed ! 
Hew  me  asunder ;  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away 
Better  than  those  that  grow,  and  kiss  those  limbs 
Because  you  made  them  so. 

PhU.  Fear'st  thou  not  death  1  Can  boys  contemn 

BelL  Oh,  what  boy  is  he  [that  ? 

C*an  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man, 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate, 
Thus  without  reason  ? 


PhU.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  dft ! 

BelL  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord  : 
'Tie  less  than  to  be  born — a  lasting  sleep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy, 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.     I  know,  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  o'er  a  game  that  must  be  lost.. 

Phil.  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy, 
For  perjured  souls.    Think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and.  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

BelL  May  they  ML  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live. 
If  I  be  peijured,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with !     If  I  be  ftlse. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of — kill  me ! 

PhiL  Oh !  what  should  I  do  1 
Why  who  can  but  believe  him  ?  he  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.    Rise,  Bellazio ; 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly  when  thou  utter'st  them, 
That  though  I  know  'em  false  as  were  my  hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  farther ;  but  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth.    A  love  from  me  to  thee 
So  firm,  whate'er  thou  dost,  it  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks, 
That  did  so  well  become  thee ;  but,  good  boy, 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more.    Something  is  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I  behold  thee.    If  thou  tender'st  me, 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

BeU.  I  will  fly  as  fax 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honour'd  mind ;  but  through  these 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see        [tears, 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you, 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell  for  evermore ! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace. 

PhU.  Blessings  be  with  thee, 
Whatever  thou  deservest ! 

In  the  last  scene  of  Philaster,  the  snpposed  youth,  Bellario^ 
is  obliged  to  confess  her  sex,  and  accounts  thus  fl>r  her 
assamiwl  dfssaisn. 

PhU.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex  ?     It  was  a  fault — 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it     All  these  jealousies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discovered 
What  now  we  know. 

BelL  My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found,  till,  sitting  at  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  but  it  was  you,  enter  our  gates ; 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again  as  fiut 
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As  I  had  puff'd  it  forth,  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath ;  then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you :  never  was  a  man, 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
80  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing !     After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  stirred  it  so.    Alas !  I  found  it  love, 
Tet  far  from  lust ;  for,  could  I  but  have  lived 
Jn  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  fkther 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
Jn  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you ;  and  understanding  well, 
That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex 
I  could  not  stay  viith  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known 
While  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes 
For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you ;  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King.  Search  out  a  matdi 
Within  our  kingdom  where  and  when  thou  wUt, 
And  I  wUl  pay  thy  dovtrry ;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 

BdL  Never,  sir,  will  I 
Many :  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  prinoeBS, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Jretkuta.  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady, 
Dress'd  like  a  page,  to  serve  you ;  nor  vdll  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.    Come,  live  with  me, 
Live  free  as  I  do :  she  that  loves  my  lord, 
Cunt  be  the  wife  that  hates  her ! 


THE  RBGONOILEMENT  OF  HR.  BOGBB,  THH 
CURATE,  AND  ABIGAIL. 

VBOM  <<THK  BOOBRTVL  LADT,"  SCm  X.  AOT  If. 

Jtbig.  See  how  scornfully  he  passes  by  me, 
With  what  an  equipage  canonical. 
As  though  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren ; 
'TIS  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it.  Master  Roger. 

^og.  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. . 

jibig.  Then,  gentle  Roger 

Bog.  Ungentle  Abigail 

Jibig.  Why,  Master  Roger,  will  you  set  your  wit 
To  a  weak  woman's  ? 

Hog.  You  are  weak,  indeed ; 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

Jibig.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

JRog.  Good,  my  lady's 
Gentlewoman,  or  my  good  lady's  gentlewoman, 
(Tlus  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your  prating, 
Tou  have  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you, 
And,  surely,  had  the  devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.     Oo,  Dalilah, 
Ton  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

2D 


Abig.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you  may 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  woman,        [dilate 
These  are  fit  texts :  but  once  there  was  a  tmie — 
Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes, 
Those  orient  eyes ! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 

Jibig.  Saving  your  presence,  sir,  so  they  are  still. 

JRog.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  your 
What  they  are,  they  are —  [cogging ; 

They  serve  me  without  spectacles — ^I  thank  'em. 

Abig.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  1 

Bog.  I  do  not  think  I  can : 
You're  like  a  copyhold  with  nine  lives  in't. 

Abig.  You  were  wont  to  we&r  a  Christian  fear 
For  your  own  worship's  sake.  [about  you, 

Big.  I  was  a  Christian  fool,  then. 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me. 
How  I  grew  qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce ; 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and  then 

was  out  too— 
And  then,  out  of  the  stir  you  put  me  in, 
I  pray'd  fbr  my  own  royal  issue.    You  do 
Remember  all  this. 

Abig,  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 

Bog.  I  thank  you  for  it 
Surely  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail, 
And,  as  the  Ethnic  poet  sings, 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too. 
You're  for  the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail. 

Abig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Bog.  I  like  these  symptoms  well,  and  this 
humbling  also, 
They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  fether  saith. 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  again, 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian  coxcomb, 
Would  you  not  use  me*<scurvily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in  them  1 
I  tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  has  been  harder  to  me 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me ; 
I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer ! 
I  will  do  any  thing — ^betray  tiie  secrets 
Of  the  main  household  to  thy  reformation ; 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning ; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a  parson, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards. 
And  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply 

Bog.  I  am  mollified. 
As  well  shall  testify  this  feithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care.  Mistress  Abig^, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more. 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks,  for  certainly 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itselfl 

Abig.  Oh,  Sur,  you've  pierced  me  thorough !  Here 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  feults      [I  vow 
I  ever  did  against  you.    Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony  tails  upon  your  cassock ; 
Never'  again  reproach  your  reverend  nightcap, 
And  jcall  \i  by  Uie  mangy  name  of  murrion ; 
Never  your  reverend  person  more,  and  say 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  i'  the  hanging ; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you. 
Nor  put  you  out  at  pray'rs ;  never  cramp  you  more 
Withthegreatbookof  Martyrs:  nor,  when  you  ride^ 
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Get  soap  and  thisties  for  you — No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  ooirected  and  amended, 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 


JTJLIO  TANTALIZED  BY  BUSTOPHA  ABOUT  THE 
PATE  OF  HIS  NEPHEW  ANTONIO. 

"TBS  UUD  or  THB  lOU,"  ACT  ZV.  80BSX  IL 

JuL  My  mind's  unquiet ;  while  Antonio 
My  nephew's  abroad,  my  heart's  not  at  home ; 
Only  my  fears  stay  with  me — ^bad  company. 
But  I  cannot  shift  'em  00*.    This  hatred 
Betwixt  the  house  of  BelUdes  and  us 
Is  not  &ir  war — 'tis  civil,  but  uncivil ; 
We  are  near  neighbours,  were  of  love  as  near. 
Till  a  cross  misconstruction  ('twas  no  more 
In  conscience)  put  us  so  far  asunder. 
I  would  'twere  reconciled ;  it  has  lasted 
Too  many  sunsets :  if  grace  might  moderate» 
Man  should  not  lose  so  many  days  of  peace 
To  satisfy  the  anger  of  one  minute. 
I  could  repent  it  heartily.    I  sent 
The  knave  to  attend  my  Antonio  too, 
Yet  he  returns  no  comfort  to  me  neither. 
Eater  BvsxotVA, 

Bwt.  No,  I  must  not. 

Jul.  Ha !  he  is  come. 

Bust,  I  must  not : 
'Twill  break  his  heart  to  hear  it. 

Jul,  How !  there's  bad  tidings. 
I  must  obscure  and  hear  it :  he'll  not  tell  it 
For  breaking  of  my  heart.    It's  half  ^Ut  already. 

BuU.  I  have  spied  him.  Now  to  knock  down  a 
With  a  lie — a  silly,  harmless  lie :  'twill  be  [don 
Valiantly  done,  and  nobly,  perhaps. 

Jul,  1  cannot  hear  him  now. 

ButL  Oh,  the  bloody  days  that  we  live  in ! 
The  envious,  malicious,  deadly  days 
That  we  draw  breath  in. 

Jul.  Now  I  hear  too  loud.  [rue. 

Butt,  The  children  that  never  shall  be  bom  may 
For  men  that  are  slain  now,  might  have  lived 
To  have  got  children  that  might  have  cursed 
Their  fathers. 

Jul,  Oh,  my  posterity  is  ruin  d. 

Bust,  Oh,  sweet  Antonio ! 

JuL  O  dear  Antonio ! 

Bust,  Yet  it  was  nobly  done  of  both  parts, 
When  he  and  Lisauro  met 

JuL  Oh,  death  has  parted  them ! 

Bust,  Welcome,  my  mortal  foe!    says  one; 
Welcome,  [doublets. 

My  deadly  enemy !  says  t'  other.  Off  goes  their 
Tb^y  in  their  shirts,  and  their  swords  stark  naked. 
Here  lies  Antonio---here  lies  Lisauro. 
He  comes  upon  him  vrith  an  embroccado, 
Then  he  puts  by  veith  a  puncta  reverse.  lisauro 
Recoils  me  two  paces,  and  some  six  inches  back 
Takes  his  career,  and  then — Oh !  — 

JuL  Ohl 

Bust,  Runs  Antonio 
«4uite  through. 

JuL  Oh,  villain! 

Bust,  Quite  through,  between  the  arm 
And  the  body,  so  that  he  had  no  hurt  at  that  bout. 


Jul,  Groodness  be  praised ! 
Bast,  But  then,  at  next  encounter. 
He  fetches  uie  up  L'sauro ;  Lisauro 
Makes  out  a  lunge  at  him,  which  he  thinkin|;' 
To  be  a  passado,  Antonio's  foot 

Slipping  down— oh !  down 

Jul.  Oh,  now  thou  art  lost !  [gentlemen. 

Bust,  Oh,  but  the  quality  of  the  thing;  both 
Both  Spanish  Christians — yet  one  man  to  shed— 
JuL  Say  his  enemy's  blood. 
Bust.  His  hair  may  come 
By  divers  casualties,  though  he  never  go 
Into  the  field  with  his  foe ;  but  a  man 
To  lose  nine  ounces  and  two  drams  of  blood 
At  one  wound,  thirteen  and  a  scruple  at  another. 
And  to  live  till  he  die  in  cold  blood ;  yet  the  surgeon 
That  cured  him  said,  that  if  pia  mater  had  not 
Been  perish'd,  he  had  been  a  lives  man 
Till  this  day. 

JuL  There  he  concludes — he  is  gone,     [point. 

Bust,  But  all  this  is  nothing, — now  I  come  to  the 

JuL  Ay,  the  point— that's  deadly ;  the  ancient 
blow 
Over  the  buckler  ne'er  went  half  so  deep. 

Bust,  Yet  pity  bids  me  keep  in  my  charity ; 
For  me  to  pull  an  old  man's  ears  from  his  head 
With  telling  of  a  tale.    Oh,  foul  tale !  no,  be  silent. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  charge  of  burial,   [tale. 
Every  one  vrill  cry  blacksy  hlacksj  that  had 
But  the  least  finger  dipt  in  his  blood,  though  ten 
Degrees  removed  when  'twas  done.     Moreova*, 
The  surgeons  that  made  an  end  of  him  will  be  paid 
Sugar-plums  and  sweet-breads ;  yet,  say  I, 
The  man  may  recover  again,  and  die  in  his  bed. 

JuL  What  motley  stuff  is  this  ?     Sirrah,  speak 
What  hath  befiadlen  my  dear  Antonio !       [truth. 
Restrain  your  pity  in  concealing  it; 
Tell  me  tiie  duiger  full.    Take  off  your  care 
Of  my  receiving  it ;  kill  me  that  way,        [truth, 
I'll  forgive  my  death!  What  thou  keep'st  bade  from 
Thou  shalt  speak  in  pain :  do  not  look  to  find 
A  limb  in  his  right  place,  a  bone  unbroke. 
Nor  so  much  fle^  unbroil'd  of  all  that  mountain. 
As  aworm  might  sup  on — despatch  or  be  despatched. 

Bust,  Alas,  Sir,  I  know  nothing  but  that  Antonio 
Is  a  man  of  God's  making  to  this  hour ; 
'Tis  not  two  since  I  left  him  so. 

JvL  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  1 

Bust,  In  the  same  clothes  he  had  on  when  he 
went  from  you. 

JuL  Does  he  live  1 

Bust*  I  saw  him  drink. 

Jul,  Is  he  not  wounded  1 

Bust,  He  may  have  a  cut  i'  the  leg  by  this  tjne 
For  Don  Martino  and  he  were  at  whole  slashes. 

JuL  Met  he  not  with  Lisauro  ? 

Bust,  I  do  not  know  her. 

JuL  Her !  Lisauro  is  a  man,  as  he  is. 

Bust,  I  saw  ne'er  a  man  like  him. 

JvL  Didst  thou  not  discourse 
A  fight  betwixt  Antonio  and  Lisauro  1 

Bust.  Ay,  to  myself: 
I  hope  a  man  may  give  himself  the  lie 
I  If  it  please  him. 
1      /m2.  Didst  thou  lie  then? 
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Butt.  As  sure  as  you  live  now.  [return  1 

Jul.  I  live  the  happier  by  it     When  will  he 

Butt.  That  he  sent  me  to  tell  you — within  these 
Ten  days  at  farthest. 

Jul  Ten  days !  he's  not  wont 
To  be  absent  two.  [be  at  home 

Butt,  Nor  I  think  he  will  not  He  said  he  would 
To-morrow ;  but  I  love  to  speak  within 
My  compass. 

Jul.  You  shall  speak  within  mine,  Sir,  now. 
Within  there !  take  this  fellow  into  custody. 
Keep  him  safe,  I  charge  you.  [Enter  Servants. 

Bust.  Safe,  do  you  hear !  take  notice 
What  plight  you  find  me  in.    If  there  want  but 
Or  a  steak  of  me,  look  to  *t  [a  collop, 

JuL  If  my  nephew 
Return  not  in  his  health  to-morrow,  thou  goest 
To  the  rack. 

Butt.  Let  me  go  to  the  manger  first, 
I'd  rather  eat  oats  than  hay. 


SDITH  PLEADING  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  HSR  FATHER. 

nU>H  *<TBJB  TBAQKDT  OV  BOLLO  DVKS  Or  ROBMAITDT.'* 
ACT  m. 

Ptrtofu  of  the  toene— Rouo,  Dttke  of  Normandy  ;  Hamosis 
CapUtin  of  the  Ouard;  Baldwut,  Tutor  qf  the  Prince ; 
Edith,  Baldwm'b  Daughitr. 

Hollo.  Go,  take  this  dotard  here  Qmnting  to 
Baldwin),  and  take  his  head 
Off  with  a  sword. 

Ham.  Your  schoolmaster ! 

Rollo.  Even  he. 

Bald.  For  teaching  thee  no  better :  'tis  the  best 
Of  aU  thy  danmed  justices.     Away ! 
Captain,  I'll  follow. 

EdUh.  O  stay  there,  Duke, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  and  fury, 
Hear  a  poor  maid's  petition — ^hear  a  daughter, 
The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father  ! 
Oh !  stay  your  haste,  as  I  shall  need  your  mercy. 

Bollo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman ! 

Edith.  You  must  hear  me. 
If  there  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  you; 
If  sweet  humanity  and  mercy  rule  you. 
I  do  confess  you  are  a  prince— your  anger 
As  great  as  you,  your  execution  greater. 

Beillo.  Away  with  him ! 

Edith.  Oh,  Captain,  by  thy  manhood, 
By  her  soft  soul  that  bare  thee — I  do  confess,  Sir, 
Your  doom  of  justice  on  your  foes  most  righteous. 
Good,  noble  Prince,  look  on  me. 

Bollo.  Take  her  firom  me. 

Edith.  A  curse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me  I 
May  father's  blessing  never  &11  upon  him ! 
May  heav'n  ne'er  hear  his  prayers!  I  beseech  you — 
O  Sir,  these  tears  beseech  you — these  chaste  hands 

woo  you, 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy. 
Things  like  yourself    You  are  a  god  above  us. 
Be  as  a  god,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy. 
Mercy  !  Oh,  mercy !  Sir — ^for  his  sake  mercy, 
Thaty  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shaU  give  you 
Here  I  must  grow.  [pi^* 

BoUo.  By  heaven  I'U  strike  thee,  woman : 


EdUK  Most  willingly— let  all  thy  anger  seizeme, 
All  the  most  studied  tortures,  so  this  good  man. 
This  old  man,  and  this  innocent  escape  thee. 

BoUo.  Carry  him  away,  I  say. 

Edith,  Now  blessing  on  thee !  Oh,  sweet  pity, 
I  see  it  in  thine  eyes.    I  charge  you,  soldiers, 
EVn  by  the  Prince's  power,  release  my  father ! 
The  Prince  is  merciful — ^why  do  you  hold  him  ? 
The  Prince  forgets  his  fuiy — ^why  do  you  tug  him  ? 
He  is  old — why  do  you  hurt  him  1     Speak,  oh 

speak.  Sir! 
Speak,  as  you  are  a  manr-ia  man's  life  hangs,  Sir, 
A  fidend's  life,  and  a  foster  lifo,  upon  you. 
'Tia  but  a  word,  but  mercy— quickly  spoke,  Sir. 
Oh  speak,  Prince,  speak ! 

BMo.  Will  no  man  here  obey  me  1 
Have  I  no  rule  yet?     As  I  hve,  he  dies 
That  does  not  execute  my  wiU,  and  suddenly. 

Bald.  All  thou  canst  do  takes  but  one  short  hour 

Bollo.  Hew  off  her  hands!  [from  me. 

Ham.  Lady,  hold  off 

Edith.  No,  hew  'em ; 
Hew  off  my  innocent  hands,  as  he  oonunands  you. 
They'll  hang  the  faster  on  for  death's  convulsion. 
IMxU  Bajlbwxs  uriih  the  guard. 
Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee  then  1 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath  1  I  stand  up  thus. 
Thus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant !  [then, 

And  to  thy  fkce,  in  heaven's  high  name,  defy  thee ; 
And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  for  it. 
When  under  thy  black  mischiefii  thy  flesh  trembles. 
When  neither  strength,  nor  youth,  nor  friends, 
nor  gold,  [science, 

Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  most  wvetched  con- 
Waked  firom  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire  shall 

melt  thee ; 
When  ail  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brother's  wounds. 
Thy  people's  fears  and  curses,  and  my  loss. 
My  aged  father's  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee : — 
....  May  then  that  pity,-—  [mercy 

That  comfort  thou  expect'st  from  heav'n — that 
Be  lock'd  up  firom  thee — ^fiy  thee !  howlings  find 

thee! 
Despair  I  (Oh  my  sweet  father !)  Storms  of  terror ! 
Blood  till  thou  burst  again ! 

BoUo.  Oh  fiiir,  sweet  anger ! 


INSTALLATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE  BEGGARS. 

nOM  "  BK0GAB8'  BTTSH,"  ACT  U.  8CKNS  I. 

ArwiM.— EiNO  Clause,  Puioii,  Gikxs,  Hiaoxv,  Ferret,  and 
o(h«r  Beggars. 

Ferra.  What  is't  I  see  1     Snap  has  got  it. 

Snap.  A  good  crown,  marry. 

Prigg.  A  crown  of  gold 

Ferret.  For  our  new  King^— good  luck. 

Ginkt.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it — if  it 
Thither  it  must  [be  gold 

Prigg.  Spoke  Uke  a  patriot,  Ginks. 

King  Clause.  I  bid  God  save  thee  first;  fint 

After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown [Clause, 

Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulatiiog  speech 
In  all  our  names  ?  [now. 

Ferret.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 
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Ginkt.  H*  has  cough'd  the  second  time,  'tis  but 
And  then  it  comes.  [once  more, 

Ferret,  So  out  with  all  I    Expect  now 

Hig.  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king,  and  sovereign  monarch  of  the  maunders, 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-chetUt  first  for  joy. 
And  then  our  filches ;  last  we  clap  our  fambles — 
Three  subject  signs — ^we  do  it  wiUiout  envy. 
For  who  is  he  here,  did  not  wish  thee  chosen  ? 
Now  thou  art  chosen,  ask  them — all  will  say  so— 
Nay,  swear't — 'tis  for  the  King :  but  let  that  pass. 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bouzirg  ksn,* 
This  other  day,  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince, 
Of  &mous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags !) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end, 
Rise  moved,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch, 
Lift  t'other,  like  a  sceptre,  at  my  head ; 
I  then  presaged  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so— but  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard, 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee  ?     By  that  beard. 
Thou  wert  found  out  and  mark'd  for  sovereignty ! 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  Prince,  whose  beard 
Was  BO  remark'd,  as  marking  out  our  Prince, 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.    Long  may  it  grow, 
And  thick  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  beggars'  bush. 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 

Omtiee,  Excellent,  excellent  orator !     Forward, 

good  Higgen [Higgen ! 

Give  him  leave  to  spit — the  fine,  well-spoken 

Hig,  This  is  the  beard,  the  bush,  or  bushy  beard. 
Under  whose  gold  and  eHvet  reign  'twas  said 
So  many  a^es  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  imposifrons,  taxes,  grievances ! 
Knots  in  a  state, '^nd  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd*  out 
If,  now,  the  beard  be  sudi,  what  is  the  Prince 
That  owes  the  beard  1  Afather  1  no— a  gprandfather? 
Nay,  the  great  grandfather  of  you  his  people. 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon, 
When  you  have  ventured  hard  for't;  nor  take 

from  you 
The  fiittest  of  your  puddings.    Under  him 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs  and  butter, 
In  his  own  shade  or  sunshine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  doU  dory,  or  mort  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt  or  sheet. 
That  he  hath  fktCd  that  day— ^y,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase — htidc  or  belly  cheats 
To  his  own  prop.    He  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs  and  poultry. 

Clatue,  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator. 
It  is  oter  wiU — and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit 

Hig.  Do  you  hear  ? 
You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads, 
he  says. 

Chute.  And  what  they  get  there  ia  their  own ; 
besides. 
To  give  g#od  words 

Hig.  Do  you  mark,  to  cut  been  whtdM, 

This  is  the  second  law. 

a  AlehouBe«-^  Combed. 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  BOMAN  ARMT  ENaAGING 
THE  BBIT0N8. 

ntOM  **TBS  TRAOIDT  Or  BORDUOA,"  8CB1IX  V.  ACT  m. 

See  that  huge  battle  moving  from  the  mountains. 
Their  giltcoats  shine  like  dragon  scales,  their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm ;  see  'em, .... 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more.    Say  they  fail ;  look. 
Look  where  the  armed  carts  stand,  a  new  army ! 
Look  how  they  hang  like  falling  rocks,  as  murdering 
Death  rides  in  triumph,  Drusius,  fell  Destructioin 
Lashes  his  fiery  horse,  and  round  about  him 
His  many  thousand  ways  to  let  out  souls.       [tain 
Move  me  again  when  they  charge,^  when  the  moun-' 
Melts  under  their  hot  wheeb,  and  from  their  ax- 
trees 
Huge  claps  of  thunder  plough  the  ground  befcxe 
Till  then  I'll  dream  what  Rome  was.  [them, 


B02a>UCA  ATTACKED  IN  HER  FORTRESS  BT  THE 
ROMANS. 

PaOM  THX  SAME,  8CXIII  IT.  ACT  XV. 

Jkrsofu — SuiTonvB,  JviaiTa,  Dioius,  and  oOur  Romanu. 
BoiTBUOA,  and  her  JkaighUrtt  with  Nuraxus  above. 

Suet,  Being  up  thecatapults,  and  shake  the  wally 
We  will  not  be  outbraved  thus. 

Aen.  Shake  the  earth. 
Ye  cannot  shake  our  souls.    Bring  up  your  nma. 
And  with  their  armed  heads  make  the  fort  totter. 
Ye  do  but  rock  us  into  death. 

Jun,  See,  sur. 
See  the  Icenian  queen  in  all  her  gloiy 
From  the  strong  battlements  proudly  appearing, 
As  if  she  meant  to  give  us  lashes. 

Dee.  Yield,  queen.  [Roman* 

Bond.  Fm  unacquainted  with  that  language. 

Suet.  Yield,honour'd  lady,  and  expect  our  mercy  ; 
We  love  thy  nobleness. 

Bond.  I  thank  ye,  ye  say  well ; 
But  mercy  and  love  are  sins  in  Rome  and  helL 

Suet.  You  cannot  'scape  our  strength,  you  must 
yield,  lady ; 
You  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Rome. 

Bond.  If  Rome  be  earthly,  why  should  any  knee 
With  bending  adoration  worship  her  1 
She's  vicious,  and  your  partial  selves  confess 
Aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety. 
Therefore  'tis  fitter  I  should  reverence 
The  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dwell 
In  careless  mirth ;  where  the  bless'd  household  gods 
See  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 
'TIb  not  high  power  that  makes  a  place  divine, 
Nor  that  the  men  firom  gods  derive  their  line ; 
But  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stored. 
Make  people  noble,  and  the  place  adored. 

Suet,  Beat  the  wall  deeper. 

Bond.  Beat  it  to  the  centre. 
We  will  not  sink  one  thought 

Suet.  I'll  make  ye. 

Bond.  No. 

2d  Daughter.  Oh,  mother,  these    are  feaifol 
hours  ? — speak  gently. 


«  The  Roman  who  makes  this  speech  is  sopposed  tD  be 
reolining,  overcome  with  fUigae^  sad  going  to  snateh  a 
itaryx 
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OAEATAGH,  PRINCE  Of  THB  BRITONS>  WITH 
HIS  NEPHBW  HSNOO  ASLBSP. 
noM  80XKX  nx.  act  t.  ow  tee  said. 

Car.  Sleep  still,  sleep  sweetly,  child ;  *tis  all 
thou  feed'st  on : 
No  gentle  Briton  near,  no  valiant  charity 
To  bring  thee  food.     Poor  knave,  thou'rt  mck, 

extreme  sick, 
Almost  grown  wild  for  meat,  and  yet  thy  goodness 
Will  not  confess  or  show  it    All  the  woods 
Are  double  lined  with  soldiers,  no  way  left  us 
To  make  a  noble  'scape.    Fll  sit  down  by  thee. 
And  when  thou  wakest  either  get  meat  to  save  thee, 
Or  lose  my  life  V  the  purchase.    Good  gods  comfort 
thee! 
Bnter  Cabataoh  and  Hezrao  en  the  rock. 

Car.  Courage,  my  boy,  I've  found  meat:  look, 
Hengo, 
Look,  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preserve  thee, 
Has  hung  a  little  food  and  drink.    Cheer  up,  boy ! 
Do  not  forsake  me  now. 

Hengo.  Oh !  unde,  uncle, 
I  feel  I  cannot  stay  long ;  yet  I'll  fetch  it 
To  keep  your  noble  life.    Unde,  I'm  heart  whole, 
And  would  live. 

Car.  Thou  shalt,  long,  I  hope. 

Sengo.  But — ^my  head,  unde — 
MethinJLB  the  rock  goes  round. 

JBkter  MACia  and  Judab,  Stmant. 

Maeer.  Mark  'em  well,  Judas. 

Judat.  Peace,  as  you  love  your  life. 

Sengo.  Do  not  you  hear 
The  noise  of  bells  ? 

Car.  Of  bells,  boy  1  'tis  thy  fency. 
Alas !  thy  body's  fUIl  of  wind. 

Hengo.  Methinks,  sir. 
They  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state.    Nay,  weep  not 

Car.  Oh  !  my  poor  chicken. 

Hengo.  Fye,  faint-hearted  uncle ; 
Come,  tie  me  in  your  belt,  and  let  me  down. 

Car.  I'll  go  myself  boy. 

Hengo.  No ;  as  you  love  me,  uncle, 
I  will  not  eat  it  if  I  do  not  fetch  it^ 
The  danger  only  I  desire;  pray  tie  me. 

Car.  I  will,  and  all  my  care  hang  o'er  thee. 
My  valiant  child.  [Come,  child, 

Hengo.  Let  me  down  apace,  unde, 
And  you  shall  see  how  like  a  daw  I'll  whip  it 
From  all  their  polides ;  for  'tis  most  certain 
A  Roman  train.    And  you  must  hold  me  sure  too. 
You'll  spoil  all  else.     When  I  have  brought  it. 
We'll  be  as  merry  -^— •  [unde, 

Car.  Go  i'  the  name  of  heav'n,  boy. 

Hengo.  Quick,  quick,  unde,  I  have  it    Oh ! 

[Judas  thooti  Henoo. 

Car.  What  ail'st  thou  1 

Hengo.  Oh !  my  best  unde,  I  am  slain. 

Car.  I  see  you—  [JTtZb  Judas  vnth  a  stone. 

And  heav'n  direct  my  hand !    Destruction 
Go  with  thy  coward  soul !    How  dost  thou,  boy  1 
Oh!  villain 

Hengo,  Oh !  unde,  unde ! 
Oh !  how  it  pricks  me ;  extremely  pricks  me. 


Car.  Coward  rascal ! 
Dogs  eat  thy  flesh ! 

Hengo.  O,  I  bleed  hardr— I  feint  too-^ut  upon  t ! 
How  sick  I  am — the  lean  rog^e,  uncle ! 

Car,  Look,  boy,  I've  laid  him  sure  enough. 

Hengo.  Have  you  knock'd  out  his  brains  1 

Car.  I  warrant  thee,  for  stirring  more.     Cheer 
up,  diiid. 

Hengo.  Hold  my  sides  hard;  stop,  stop;  oh! 
wretched  fortune — 
Must  we  part  thus  1     Still  I  grow  sicker,  unde. 

Car.  Heav'n  look  upon  this  noble  child. 

Hengo.  I  once  hoped 

I  should  have  lived  to  have  met  these  bloody  Romans 

At  my  sword's  point,  to  have  revenged  my  father, 

To  have  beaten  'em^ — Oh !  hold  me  hard : — but, 

uncle [I  draw  iti 

Car.  Thou  shalt  live  still,  I  hope,  boy.    Shall 

Hengo.  You  draw  away  my  soul  then.  I  would  live 
A  little  longer  (spare  me,  heav'n !)  but  only 
To  thank  you  for  your  tender  love,  good  unde 
Qoody  noble  unde,  weep  not 

Car.  Oh !  my  chicken ! 
My  dear  boy !  what  shall  I  lose  1 

Hengo.  Why,  a  child. 
That  must  have  died  however,  had  this  'scaped  me, 
Fever  or  femine.    I  was  bom  to  die,  sir. 

Car.  But  thus  unblown,  my  boy— ^ 

Hengo.  I  go  the  straighter 
My  journey  to  the  gods.    Sure  I  shall  know  you 
When  you  come,  my  unde. 

Car.  Yes,  boy. 

Hengo.  And  I  hope 
We  shall  enjoy  together  that  great  blessedness 
You  told  me  o£  ^ 

Car.  Most  certain,  child. 

Hengo.  I  grow  cold ; 
Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car.  Lift  'em  up. 

Hengo.  Pray  for  me. 
And,  noble  unde,  when  my  bones  are  ashes, 
Think  of  your  little  nephew.     Mercy ! 

Car.  Mercy !     You  blessed  angels  take  him. 

Hengo.  Kiss  me !  so- 
Farewell!  farewell!  [Diet, 

Car.  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain ! 
Thou  royal  graft,  ferewell  for  ever !    Time  and 
Death,  [proudly 

You've  done  your  worst — ^Fortune,  now  see,  now 
Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph.  Look, 
Look  what  th'  hast  brought  this  land  to.    Oh !  feir 

flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show !  how  sweetly 
Ev'n  death  embraces  thee !  The  peace  of  heav'ur-^ 
The  fellowship  of  all  good  souls  be  with  thee ! 


ARNOLDO  TEMPTED  BY  HYPOLITA. 

FROM  "TSZ  CUSTOM  Or  THl  OOUNTRT.'' 

Jim.  Fy  !  stand  off; 
And  g^ve  me  leave  more  now  than  e'er  to  wonder 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven. 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
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You  are  aa  fkir  as  if  the  momiiig  bare  you, 

Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter 

Be  excellent  in  all  as  you  are  outward ; 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Hcav'n  has  bestow'd,  make  *em  appear  still  nobler, 
Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keepers- 
Would  you  haye  me  lore  you  1 

Hyp.  Yes. 

jSm.  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Though  I  confess  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us ; 
Time  as  he  passes  by  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth,  although  the  world  kneel  to  it, 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman ; 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest 
Be  honest  and  be  virtuous,  Fll  admire  you ; 
At  least  be  wise :  and,  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strew  over  them  a  little  mode^y, 
'Twill  well  beoomeyour  cause,  andcatchmore  fools. 

Hyp.  Could  any  one,  that  loved  this  wholesome 
counsel. 
But  love  the  giver  more  t — ^You  make  me  fonder. 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind — ^I  want  that  ornament. 
Is  it  a  sin,  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  1 — 
If  you  imagine  Fm  too  firee  a  lover. 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  Fm  silent. 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with  you ; 
I  will  not  touch  your  hand  but  with  a  tremble 
Fitting  a  vestal  nun ;  not  long  to  kiss  you. 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscem'd  too, 
I'll  steal  it  thus,    Fll  walk  your  shadow  by  you. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that 


NO  RIVALSmP  OR  TAINT  OF  FAITH  ADMIS- 
SIBLE IN  LOYE. 

FBOM  THX  SAXX. 

Zbiocu  to  Abroldo. 
Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of  that  love 
YouVe  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith  have 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  fiurer,  [given  me. 
And  make  the  case  thus  desperate,  she  must  die  also ; 
D'ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  honest  ? 
Be  not  deceived ;  these  eyes  should  never  see  you 

more. 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you  as  if  you  were  bom  my  full  antipathy : 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule  and  admit  no  rivals.    The  pure  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land-floods. 
Their  m^den  sweetness  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty, 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed. 
I  must  have  all  or  none;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart  pure  and  handsome. 


SCENE  IN  THE  GOMSDT  OF  MONSIEUR  THOMAS. 

Talentine  haying  formed  the  nohle  resolation  of  giving 
up  his  mistreta  Oellide  to  preeerve  the  life  of  his  flriend 
Framda,  who  Is  in  love  with  her,  Is  supposed  to  hear 
the  following  dialogue,  unknown  to  Francis. 

Francis.  Blkss  me,  what  beams 
Flew  from  those  angel  eyes !.  Oh,  what  a  misery, 
MHiat  a  most  studied  torment  'tis  to  me  now 
To  be  an  honest  man !    Dare  you  sit  by  me  1 


CelUde.  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  1 
fort  you ; 
I  sec  you've  need. 

Frun.  You  are  a  fair  physician ; 
You  bring  no  bitterness,  gilt  o'er,  to  guU  us. 
No  danger  in  your  looks :  yet  there  my  death  lies  f 

CeL  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  my  charity. 
And  my  good  wishes  for  your  health,  should  merit 
So  stubborn  a  construction.     Will  it  please  yoa 
To  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial  1 

[Enter  VAURTzxxpn'rafaijr. 
For  this  I  think  must  cure  you. 

Fram  Of  which,  lady  1—  [sol 

Sure  she  has  found  my  g^efl — ^Why  do  you  blush 

CeL  Doyounotunderstand?  of  thiB--this  cordial. 

VaUrUine,  Oh,  my  afflicted  heart!  she's  gone 
for  evcr.^ 

Fran.  What  heaven  you  have  brought  me,  lady ! 

CeL  Do  not  wonder : 
For  'Us  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour, 
Makes  me  do  this ;  but  love  to  save  your  life,  sir. 
Your  life,  too  excellent  to  lose  in  wishes — 
Love,  virtuous  love ! 

Fran.  A  virtuous  blessing  crown  you ! 
Oh,  goodly  sweet !  can  there  be  so  much  charity. 
So  noble  a  compassion  in  that  heart, 
That's  fill'd  up  with  another's  fair  affections? 
Can  mercy  drop  from  those  eyes  1 
Can  miracles  be  wrought  upon  a  dead  man. 
When  all  the  power  you  have,  and  perfect  object. 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  his  deserves  it  ? 

CeL  Do  not  despair ;  nor  do  not  think  too  boldly 
I  dare  abuse  my  promise ;  'twas  your  friend's, 
And  so  fast  tied,  I  thought  no  time  could  ruin ; 
But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell, 
The  powerful  name  of  Mend,  prevail'd  above  him, 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience, 
That  here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  cure  ye ; 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  resigmnent ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it 

Fran.  Hold,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
Must  my  friend's  misery  make  me  a  triumph  1 
Bear  I  ^at  noble  name  to  be  a  traitor  ? 
Oh,  virtuous  goodness !  keep  thyself  untainted : 
You  have  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  render, 
Nor  I  to  take — I  am  resolved  to  die  first ! 

VaL  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  t — Nay,  then  thou  shall 
not  perish ! 

Fran.  A  nd  though  I  love  ye  above  the  light  shines 
on  me; 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ;  free  content 
Sooner  would  snatch  at  such  a  blessing  ofier'd. 
Than  at  my  pardon'd  life,  by  the  law  forfeited. 
Yet — ^yet,  oh,  noble  beauty ! — yet,  oh,  paradise ! 
(For  you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it;) 
Yet  is  a  gratitude  to  be  preserved, 
A  worthy  gratitude,  to  one  most  worthy 
The  name  and  nobleness  of  fiiends ! 

CeL  Pray  tell  me, 
If  I  had  never  known  that  gentleman. 
Would  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  offer  1 

Fran.  D'you  make  a  doubt  ? 

*  Talentine  is  supposed  to  remain  unditoovered,  aaA 
his  speebhes  not  to  be  heurd  1^  Frauds  and  Osllide. 
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CeL  And  can  you  be  unwilling, 
He  beinj^  old  and  impotent  ? — his  aim,  too, 
LevellM  at  you,  for  your  good ;  not  conatrain'd, 
But  out  of  cure  and  counsel  1 — Alaa !  consider ; 
Play  but  the  woman  with  me,  and  consider, 
As  he  himself  does,  and  I  now  dare  see  it^^ 
Truly  consider,  sir,  what  misery 

Fran,  For  virtue's  sake,  take  heed ! 

CeL  What  loss  of  youth. 
What  everlasting  banishment  from  that 
Our  years  do  only  covet  to  arrive  at. 
Equal  affections,  bom  and  shot  together  I 
What  living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him  ? 
What  act  of  memory,  but  fruitless  doting  1 

Fran.  This  cannot  be. 

CeL  To  you,  unless  you  apply  it 
With  more  and  firmer  faith,  and  so  digest  it : 
I  speak  but  of  things  possible,  not  done. 
Nor  like  to  be ;  a  posset  cures  your  sickness. 
And  yet  I  know  you  grieve  this ;  and  howsoever 
The  worthiness  of  friends  may  make  you  stagger 
(Which  is  a  fair  thing  in  you,)  yet,  my  patient, 
My  gentle  patient,  I  would  fain  say  more, 
If  you  would  understand. 

VdL  Oh !  cruel  woman ! 

CeL  Yet,  sure  your  sickness  is  not  so  forgetful, 
Nor  you  so  willing  to  be  lost ! 

Fran,  Pray  stay  there  ; 
Methinks  you  are  not  fiiir  now ;  methinks  more, 
That  modest  virtue,  men  delivered  of  you. 
Shows  but  like  shadow  to  me,  thin  and  fiiding ! 

VaL  Excellent  friend ! 

Fran,  You  have  no  share  in  goodness ; 
You  are  belied ;  you  are  not  Cellide, 
The  modest,  the  immaculate ! — Who  are  you  1 

For  I  will  know What  devil,  to  do  mischief 

Unto  my  virtuous  friend,  hath  shifted  shapes 
With  that  unblemishM  beauty  1 

CeL  Do  not  rave,  sir, 
Nor  let  the  violence  of  thoughts  distract  you ; 
You  shall  enjoy  me ;  I  am  yours ;  I  pity, 
By  those  fair  eyes,  I  do. 

Fran,  Oh,  double  hearted ! 
Oh,  woman !  perfect  woman !  what  distraction 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  wast  made  a 

devil! 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented ! — ^Tell  me, 
And  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodness. 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  so  cherish'd. 
So  sainted  in  the  soul  of  him,  whose  service 
Is  almost  tum'd  to  superstition. 
Whose  every  day  endeavours  and  desires 
0£fer  themselves  like  incense  on  your  altar. 
Whose  heart  holds  no  intelligence,  but  holy 
And  most  religious  with  his  love,  whose  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  remember'd,  lady !) 
Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  endc 

Vol,  Oh!  miracle! 

Fran.  Whose  all  and  every  part  of  man,  (pray 
mark  me !) 
Like  ready  pages,  wait  upon  your  pleajrares, 
Whose  breath  is  but  your  bubble — can  you,  dare 

you. 
Must  you,  cast  offthis  man  (though  he  were  willing, 
Though,  in  a  nobleness  to  cross  my  danger, 


His  friendship  durst  confirm  it,)  without  baseness, 
Without  the  stain  of  honour  1 — Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  «  There's  the  lady 
That  lost  her  father,  friend,  herself,  her  faith  too. 
To  fewn  upon  a  stranger,"  for  aught  you  know 
As  faithless  as  yourself — ^in  love,  as  fruitless ! 

VaL  Take  her,  with  all  my  heart!— -Thou  art 
so  honest, 
That  'tis  most  necessaiy  I  be  undone. 
With  aU  my  soul  possess  her ! 

CeL  Tilf  this  minute 
I  soom'd  and  hated  you,  and  came  to  cozen  you ; 
Utter'd  those  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me, 
To  make  you  mad. 

Fran,  Good  heaven !  what  is  this  woman  1 

CeL  Nor  did  your  danger,  but  in  charity, 
Move  me  a  whit ;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object ;  yet  now,  truly. 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour ; 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honesty, 
The  only  friend : — and  I  am  glad  your  sicknesB 
Fell  so  most  happily  at  this  time  on  you. 
To  make  this  truth  the  world's. 

Fran.  Whither  d'you  drive  me  1 

CeL  Backtoyourhonesty;  makethatgooderer; 
'Tis  like  a  strong-built  castie,  seated  high. 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions ;  still  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it ;  there  are  thousand  foes. 
Besides  the  tyrant  Beauty,  will  assail  it : 
Look  to  your  sentinels,  that  wateh  it  hourly ; 
Your  eyes — ^let  them  not  wander ! 

Fran,  Is  this  serious. 
Or  does  she  play  still  with  me  ? 

CeL  Keep  your  ears, 
The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  you,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  flattery, 
Especially  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart, 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends. 
Ridged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches, 
No  subtie  mines,  may  meet  you ! 

Fran,  How  like  the  sun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious, 
She  show'd  till  now !  When,  having  won  his  way, 
How  fiill  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again, 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams !  Excellent  angel ! 
(For  no  less  can  that  heavenly  mind  proclaim  thee.) 
Honour  of  all  thy  sex !  let  it  be  lawful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it, 
Not  with  profane  lips  now,  nor  burnt  affections 
But,  reconciled  to  faith,  with  holy  wishes,) 
To  kiss  that  virgin  hand  I 

CeL  Take  your  desire,  sir. 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  dare  trust  you ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  must  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more ! — ^Yet,  your  most  constant  me- 

moiy 
(So  much  I'm  wedded  to  that  worthiness) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  husband ! 
Farewell !  and  fairly  govern  your  affections ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not!^-Oh,  noble  young 

man! 
I  love  thee  with  my  soul,  but  dare  not  say  it  f 
Once  more,  &rewell,  and  prosper  !— 
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FBOM  "A  KING  AND  NO  KING." 

A0(  XT.  SCENE  XV. 

AxBACKB,  KiDg  of  Iberia,  nreabi  to  Pahthia,  Us  sister,  tbe 
criminality  of  his  lore  for  her. 

An  Apartment  in  the  BaJaot. 

Enter  Asbaces  at  one  door,  and  Gobbias  mth  Pabthia  at 


Gob,  Sir,  here's  the  pxincess. 

J9rb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  impiisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herselfl— 

[£BaGOBBXAS. 

You're  welcome,  sister ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name^ — 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these, 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow, 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour  here. 

Pan,  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  1 

Jrb.  Please  me  ? 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me :  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought'st  joyful  unexpected  news : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  dbou  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan,  Be  it  so :  I  wilL 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
Ro  fiur  from  being  fit  to  have  redress, 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it  1     I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit 

Arb,  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought : 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolved 
To  hear  thee  largely :  but  I  do  beseech  thee, 
Do  not  come  nearer  me ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan,  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom  1 

Jbrb,  Yes,  to  me ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
As  Nature  can  make :  yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing'st  meats 
Lito  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper'd, 
Do  thee :  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  this  is  that  I  would :  I  am  of  late 
Shut  firom  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  thus 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

jirb.  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother, 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know, 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly, 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this  ? 
By  heaven,  'tis  true :  believe  it,  if  thou  canst 

Pan,  Children  and  fools  are  very  credulous, 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  you  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head! 
m  oack  unto  my  prison.    Yet  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are ; 
For  in  myself^  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often. 


Jirb,  Fy,  you  come  in  a  step;  what  do  you 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so !  Alas,  Panthea,      [mean  1 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  1  why,  that's  the  cause 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan,  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  you !  [Panthea : 

jSrb,  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short. 
And  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for  me. 
And  hang  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ;  but  'tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  innocence, 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I  have  lost, 
The  only  difierence  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Jtrb,  Nay,  it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  left  as  fax  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean  that  obeys  the  winds ; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  vtrill. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustftd  eye : 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afraid 
To  think  o£     If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st  gain 
Thy  Uberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  dose. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee :  for  Heaven  knowB, 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride, 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  madness 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hurl  'em  against  me ;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king ! 
"But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search  out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.    It  is  my  fiite ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd. 
And  must  have  patience ;  and,  but  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'cm  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.    Peace  enter  you  again ! 

Jirb,  Farewell ;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray  for  me 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death. 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  g^w, 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending :  if  that  happen. 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  though  thou  wert  a  virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you !  yet  you  shall  know 
It  is  a  sullen  fate  that  governs  us : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawftil  love,  sooner  than  health. 

jSi'b,  Couldst  thou  affect  me  then  1 

Pan,  So  perfectly. 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 
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Jrb,  Then  I  corse  my  birth ! 
Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries, 
That  thou  art  willing  tool     Is  there  no  i4op 
To  our  full  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds, 
Brother  and  sister  1 

Pan.  There  is  nothing  else : 
But  these,  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

jirb.  I  have  lived 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.    Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling  1     I  will  find  'em  out, 
And  utterly  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  grasp'd :  let  them  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth ;  or  towns, 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  vnll  drink  'em  off. 
And  yet  have  unquench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  'em  be  any  thing  but  merely  voice. 

Pan,  But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  any  ibrce. 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Jrb,  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  1     Shall  we  stand  firmly  here. 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  1 

Pan.  'Would  I  could  do  so ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arb,  Accursed  man. 
Thou  bought'st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  every  beast  is  firee : « 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred. 
But  wretched  man  ?     Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Feariully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  liked, 
Because  they  had  one  dam  1 


Pan.  Sir,  I  disturb  you 
And  myself  too ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

jSrb.  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love-just  as  becomes  our  births. 
No  otherwise :  brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  and  hand  together ;  so  shall  we. 
Come  nearer :  Is  there  any  hurt  in  this  1 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

jSrb,  'Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  teU  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  ? 

Pan,  No,  by  Heaven. 

Jrb.  Why,  yet 
You  sent  unto  Tigranes,  sister. 

Pan.  True, 
But  for  another :  for  the  truth 

jirb.  No  more, 
I'll  credit  thee ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Ptm.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walkl  Methink% 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

jSrb.  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  will  we ; 
And  kiss  again  too ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  vnll  be  so  no  more. 

Pan,  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  youn. 

,4rb.  That  is  impossible:  what  should  we  do! 

Pan,  Fly,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

jSrb.  So  we  must;  away ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 


SIE  JOHN  DAVIES. 


[Bon,ISra. 

Bib,  John  Dayiss  wrote,  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  at  fifty-two,  when  he  was  a  judge  and  a 
statesman,  another  on  **the  art  of  dancing,*^* 
WeQ  might  the  teacher  of  that  noble  accomplish- 
ment, in  Moliere's  comedy  exclaim.  La  philotopfae 
ett  qudque  dum — mais  la  danu  / 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  practising  lawyer  at 
Tisbuxy,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
Temple  for  beating  Richard  Martin,t  who  was 
afterwards  recorder  of  London;  but  his  talents 
redeemed  the  disgrace.  He  was  restored  to  the 
Temple,  and  elected  to  parliament,  where,  although 
he  had  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  poetry,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  supporting  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  and  by  opposing  royal  monopolies. 
On  the  accession  of  King  James  he  went  to  Scot^ 
land  with  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  sovereign  with  flattering  cordiality,  as 
author  of  the  poem  Notce  Teipnan,    In  Ireland 

*  [This  is  not  the  ease;  the  "Poeme  of  Damudng"  ap> 
pesnA  in  1596^  in  hia  twenfy-eixth  year,  and,  enrlons 
tmn^b,  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet  **To  his  very  Friend, 
Ma.  fiflh.  Martin."  A  copy,  supposed  unique^  is  in  the 
Brldgewater  Library.  The  poem  was  the  work  of  flftHU 
dajt/-See  Couiir*b  BHUograpMcal  Oatalogrue,  p.  02.  The 
post  wfote  his  name  Davts^— C.] 

ai 


he  was  successively  nominated  solicitor  and  attor- 
ney-general, was  knighted,  and  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  interest.  Two  works  wMch  he  pub- 
lished as  the  fruits  of  his  observation  in  that  king- 
dom, have  attached  considerable  importance  to  his 
name  in  the  leg^  and  political  history  of  Ireland.^ 
On  his  return  to  England  he  sat  in  parliament  fer 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  had  assurances  of 
being  appointed  chief  justice  of  England,  when 
his  death  waa  suddenly  occasioned  by  apoplexy. 
He  married,  while  in  Ireland,  Eleanor,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
who  waa  married  to  Ferdinand  Lord  Hastings, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir  John's 
widow  turned  out  an  enthusiast  and  a  prophet- 
ess. A  volume  of  her  ravings  was  published 
in  1649,  for  which  the  revolutionary  government 
sent  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital. 

t  A  respectable  man,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  dedicated 
his  Poetaster. 

X  The  works  are  <*  A  IMseorery  of  the  Cansei  why  Ire- 
land was  never  subdued  till  the  beginning  of  his  Majea^s 
Reign,**  and  **  Reports  of  Gases  adjudged  in  the  Kii^t 
Courts  in  Ireland.'' 
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SIB  JOmi  DAVIB8. 


THB  TANITT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLBDGB. 
reoM  <*iroBcs  xkeptox,"  ob  a  pom  on  thk  ooioBTAurr 

OF  THS  SOUL. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me.  to  the  schools. 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind? 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools, 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind 

What  is  this  knowledge  hut  the  sky-storn  fire, 
For  which  the  thief*  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth  sit? 
And  which  the  poor  rude  satyr  did  admire, 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips  with  it . . 

In  fine,  what  is  it  but  the  fiery  coach 

Which  the  youthf  sought,  and  sought  his  death 

withal, 
Or  the  boy's  wingsj  which,  when  he  did  approach 
The  sun's  hot  beams,  did  melt  and  let  him  &11 1 

And  yet,  alas !  when  all  our  lamps  are  bum'd. 
Our  bodies  wasted  and  our  spirits  spent ; 
When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  tum'd. 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  strength  and  omfr- 
ment, 

What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern. 
When  error  chokes  the  windows  of  the  mind  t 
The  divers  forms  of  things  how  can  we  learn. 
That  have  been  ever  from  our  birth-day  blind  1 

When  reason's  lamp,  that,  Uke  the  sun  in  sky, 
ThroDghoutman's  little  world  her  beams  did  spread. 
Is  now  become  a  sparide,  whidi  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead. 

How  can  we  hope,  that  through  the  eye  and  ear 
This  dying  sparkle,  in  this  cloudy  space, 
Can  recollect  these  beams  of  knowledge  dear. 
Which  were  infused  in  the  first  minds  by  grace  1 

8o  might  the  heir  whose  fiither  hath  in  play 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent. 

The  wits  that  divedmostdeep  and  soar'd  most  high, 
Seeking  man's  powers,  have  found  his  weakness 

such; 
8kill  comes  so  slow,  and  time  so  fast  doth  fly, 
We  leam  so  little  and  forget  so  much. 

For  this  the  wisest  of  all  moral  men 
Said,  (*  he  knew  nought  but  that  he  did  not  know." 
And  the  great  mocking  master  mock'd  not  then. 
When  he  said  "  Truth  was  buried  deep  below."  . . . 

As  qiideie,  touch'd,  seek  their  web's  inmost  part ; 
Am  bees,  in  storms,  back  to  theijr  hives  return ; 
As  Uood  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 
As  men  seek  towns  when  foes  the  country  bum : 

If  aught  can  teach  us  aught,  affliction's  looks 
(Making  us  pTy  into  ourselves  so  near) 
'Teach  us  to  know  ourselves  beyond  all  books, 
Or  all  the  learned  schoob  that  ever  were 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go : 
Myself  am  centre  of  my  curding  thought : 
Only  myself  I  study,  leam,  and  know. 


*  Frometbsus. 


t  Phseton. 


X  loams. 


I  know  my  body's  of  so  firail  a  kind. 
As  force  without,  fevers  within  can  kill ; 
I  know  the  heavenly  nature  of  my  mind. 
But  'tis  oooupted  both  in  wit  and  wilL 

I  know  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  tilings. 
Yet  is  she  blind  and  ignorant  in  all ; 
I  know  I'm  one  of  nature's  little  kings. 
Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thralL 

I  know  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span ; 
I  know  my  sense  is  mock'd  in  every  thing: 
And,  to  oondude,  I  know  myself  a  man. 
Which  is  a  proud  and  yet  a  wretched  thing.  •  •  • 

We  seek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere. 
And  the  strange  cause  of  th'  ebbs  and  floods  of  ICQe; 
But  of  that  clock  within  our  breasts  we  bear. 
The  subtle  motions  we  forget  the  while. 

For  this  few  know  themselves ;  for  merchants  bnke 
View  their  estate  with  discontent  and  pain; 
And  seas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themsdves  again. 

And  while  the  fiice  of  outward  things  we  tM 
Pleasing  and  &ir,  agreeable  and  sweet. 
These  things  transport  and  cany  out  the  mmd. 
That  with  herself  the  mind  can  never  meet 

Yet  if  afiliction  once  her  wars  begin, 
And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  £», 
The  mind  contracts  herself  and  shrinketh  in. 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire. 


BEASONS  FOR  THS  80UI/S  DCMORTALITT. 
Again,  how  can  she  but  unmortal  be. 
When,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit, 
She  still  aspireth  to  eternity, 
And  never  rests  till  she  attain  to  it  ?  ... . 

All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  move 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  their  nature  eodi ; 
So  earth  foils  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  ahmre, 
Till  both  their  proper  dements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  fit>m  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  bizib^ 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  mak*; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 
Her  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  leed  and  oany. 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay^ 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  marry, 
Within  whose  wat'zy  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  miraUy 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse. 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behoU,     • 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeCh  dear. 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  wcnrldly  ffain^f 
She  flies  dose  by  the  ground,  and  hoveA  hen^ 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  odestial  wings: 
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Tet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  m  honour,  wealth, 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  1 
Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health. 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  1 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  fiowers,  with  lustre  fresh 

and  gay. 
She  lights  on  that,  and  dus,  and  tasteth  all. 
But,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 
She  doth  return  horn  whence  she  first  was  sent. 
And  flies  to  htm  that  first  her  wings  did  make. . .  • 

Doubtless,  all  souls  have  a  surviving  thought. 
Therefore  of  death  we  think  with  quiet  mind ; 
But  if  we  think  of  being  turned  to  nought, 
A  trembling  horror  in  our  soub  we  find. 


IN  WHA.T  HAmVER  THB  SOUL  18  UNITBD  TO 
THB  BODY. 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtlety  is  such, 
She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess. 
Yet  no  part  toucheth  but  by  virtue's  touch. 

Then  dwells  she  not  therein  as  in  a  tent, 
Nor  as  a  pilot  in  his  ship  doth  sit, 
Nor  as  the  spider  in  his  web  is  pent, 
Nor  as  the  wax  retains  the  print  in  it 

Nor  as  a  vessel  water  doth  contain, 

Nor  as  one  liquor  in  another  shed, 

Nor  as  the  heat  doth  in  the  fire  remain. 

Nor  as  the  voice  throughout  the  air  is  spread ;     \ 

But  as  the  fiiir  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Both  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart. 
And  in  an  instant  doth  henwlf  unite 
To  the  transparent  air,  in  all  and  every  part . . . 

So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill. 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused ; 
Indivisible,  incdrruptibie  still. 
Not  forced,  encountered,  troubled,  nor  confiised* 

And  as  the  sun  above  the  light  doth  bring. 
Though  we  behold  it  in  the  air  below. 
So  from  the  Eternal  light  the  soul  doth  sprmg. 
Though  in  the  body  she  her  powers  do  show. 


THAT  THB  SOUL  IB  MORE  THAN  THE  TEMPERA- 
TURE OV  THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  BODY. 

Ir  she  doth,  then,  the  subtle  Sbnse  excel. 
How  gross  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood. 
Or  in  the  body's  humours  temper'd  well  1 
As  if  in  them  such  high  perfection  stood. 

As  if  most  skill  in  that  musician  were, 
Vrhich  had  the  best,  and  best  tuned,  instrument ; 
As  if  the  pencil  neat,  and  colours  clear, 
Had  power  to  make  the  painter  excellent 

Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  refine  the  wit. 
And  good  complexion  rectify  the  will  1 
Why  doth  not  health  bring  wisdom  still  with  it! 
Why  doth  not  sickness  make  men  brutish  still  ? 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water,  find ; 
What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill. 
The  quintessences  of  these  fit»m  out  the  mindl 

If  th'  elements,  which  have  nor  life  nor  sense. 
Can  breed  in  us  so  great  a  power  as  this. 
Why  give  they  not  themselves  like  excellence, 
Or  other  things  wherein  their  mixture  is? 

If  she  were  but  the  body's  quality. 
Then  we  should  be  with  it  ack,  maim'd,  and  Mind ; 
But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be. 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp«ighted  mind. . . . 


THAT  THE  SOUL  IS  MORE  THAN  A  PEUPECTION 
OR  REFLEXION  OF  THE  SENSE. 

Ark  they  not  senseless,  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  sense. 
Or  of  the  forms  which  fimcy  doth  enrol, 
A  quick  resulting  and  a  consequence? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  doth  the  sense  accuse 
Both  of  fiilse  judgments  and  fond  appetites  ? 
What  makes  us  do  what  sense  doth  most  refuse. 
Which  oft  in  torment  of  the  sense  delights  ?  . . . 

Gould  any  powers  of  sense  the  Roman  move, 
To  bum  his  own  right  hand  with  courage  stout ! 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout  ?  . . . . 

Sense  outsides  knows — the  soul  through  all  things 

Sense,  circumstance ;  she  doth  the  substance  view : 
Sense  sees  the  bark,  but  she  the  life  of  trees ; 
Sense  hears  the  sounds,  but  she  the  concord  true. .  • 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains. 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower. 
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[Bon,  1682.    Dkd,  1«7.] 


This  writer  left  four  or  five  dramatic  pieces,  of 
▼ery  ordinary  merit  He  was  bred  at  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford.  He  held  the  living  of  East 
Clandon  in  Surrey,  but  unfortunately  succeeded 
not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  widow  of  his 


predecessor,  who,  being  a  Xantippe,  contributed, 
according  to  Langbaine,  to  shorten  his  days  by 
the  **violenee  of  her  provoking  tongve"  He  had 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  eome 
of  his  sermons  appeared  in  print 


BCENB  FROM  OOFFE'S  TRAGEDY  OF  "AMURATH, 
OR  THE  OOURAGEOTJS  TURK." 

ALABiir,  husband  to  the  daughter  of  AMrniTH,  having 

rebelled  against  his  Ikther-in-law,  is  brought  captive 

before  him. 
Enter  at  one  door^  Amubath,  vfith  Attendants ;  at  the  othtr 

door,  Aladin,  hU  Wife,  two  Children,  in  whiter— 4hejf  kned 

to  Amubath. 

Jnmr,  OuK  hate  must  not  part  thus.    I'll  tell 
thee,  prince, 
That  thou  hast  kindled  ^tna  in  our  breast ! 
And  such  a  flame  is  quench'd  with  nought  but 

blood — 
His  blood  whose  hasty  and  rebellious  blast 
Gave  life  unto  the  fire !  ... .  [hide 

Jilad,  Why  then,  FIl,  like  the  Roman  Pompey, 
My  dying  sight,  scorning  imperious  looks 
Should  grace  so  base  a  stroke  with  sad  aspect 
Thus  will  I  muffle  up,  and  choke  my  groans. 
Lest  a  grieved  tear  should  quite  put  out  the  name 
Of  lasting  courage  in  Carmania's  fame ! 

Jmw.  What,  still  stiff-neck'dl     Is  this  the 
truce  you  beg  1 
Sprinkled  before  thy  face,  those  rebel  brats 
Shall  have  their  brains — and  their  dissected  limbe 
Hurl'd  for  a  prey  to  kites  ! — for,  lords,  'tis  fit 
No  spark  of  sudi  a  mountain-threatening  fire 
Be  left  as  unextinct,  lest  it  devour. 
And  prove  more  hot  unto  tl^  Turkish  Empeiy 
Than  the  Promethean  blaze  did  trouble  Jove ! — 
First  sacrifice  those  brats ! 

jilad.  Wife.  Dear  father,  let  thy  fuiy  rush  on  me ! 
Within  these  entrails  sheath  thine  insate  sword ! 
And  let  this  ominous  and  too  fruitful  womb 
Be  torn  in  sunder !  for  from  thence  those  babes 
Took  all  their  crimes;  error  (hath)  made  them 

guilty — 
"Twas  nature's  fault,  not  theirs.     O  if  affection 
Can  work  then ! — ^now  show  a  true  father's  love: 
If  not  appease  those  murdering  thouj;hts  with  me ; 
For  as  Jocasta  pleaded  with  her  sons 
For  their  dear  father,  so  to  a  fiither  I       [father ! — 
For  my  dear  babes  and  husband — husband! — 
Which  shall  I  first  embrace  ?     Victorious  father ! 
Be  blunt  those  now  sharp  thoughts;  lay  down 

.  those  threats ; 
Unclasp  that  impious  helmet ;  Ax  to  earth 
That  monumental  spear — ^look  on  thy  child 
With  pardoning  looks,  not  with  a  warrior's  eye. 
Else  shall  my  breast  cover  my  husband's  breast. 
And  serve  as  buckler  to  receive  thy  woundi^^ 
Why  dost  thou  doubt  ? — ^fear'st  thou  thy  daugh- 
ter's iahhl 

Jbnur,  I  fear ;  fi>r  after  daughter's  perjury, 
All  laws  of  nature  shall  distasteful  be. 
Nor  will  I  trust  thy  children  or  thyselt 


Jilad.  Wife 

0  let  me  kiss,  kind  father !  first  the  earth 
Onwhich  you  tread,then  kiss  mine  husband's  cheek. 
Great  king,  embrace  those  babes — ^y  ou  are  the  stock 
On  which  these  grafts  were  planted [of  sap, 

jSmur.  True ;  and  when  sprouts  do  rob  the  tree 
They  must  be  pruned.  [similitudes. 

jilad.  Wife.  Dear  fiaither !  leave  such  haiah 
By  my  deceased  mother,  to  whose  womb 

1  was  a  ten  months'  burden — by  yourself 
To  whom  I  was  a  pleasing  infant  once. 
Pity  my  husband  and  these  tender  infimts ! 

jAmur.  Yes;  to  have  them  collect  a  manlystrengtht 
And  theur  first  lesson  that  their  dad  shall  teach  them. 
Shall  be  to  read  my  miseiy,  [shows 

Jilad.  Stem  conqueror !  but  that  thy  daughter 
There  once  dwelt  good  in  that  obdurate  breast, 
I  would  not  spend  a  tear  to  soften  thee. 
Thou  see'st  my  countries  tum'd  mto  a  grave ! 
My  cities  scare  the  sun  with  fiercer  flames, 
Which  turn  them  into  ashes ! — all  myself 
So  sleckt  and  carved,  that  my  amazed  blood 
Knows  not  through  which  woimd  first  to  take  its 
If  not  on  me,  have  mercy  on  my  babes,      [way ! 
Which  with  thy  mercy  thou  may'st  turn  to  love. 

jSmur.  No,  Sir,  we  must  root  out  malicious  seed ; 
Nothing  sprouts  faster  than  an  envious  weed. 
We  see  a  little  bullock  'mongst  an  herd. 
Whose  horns  are  yet  scarce  crept  from  out  hisfit»nt. 
Grows  on  a  sudden  tall,  and  in  the  fields 
Frolics  so  much,  he  makes  his  fiither  yield. 
A  littie  twig  left  budding  on  an  elm. 
Ungratefully  bars  his  mother's  sight  from  heaven— 
I  love  net  future  Aladins. 

Jilad.  Wife. 

Alas,  these  infants ! — these  weak-sinew'd  hands 

Can  be  no  terror  to  these  Hector's  arms. 

Beg,  infimts— beg,  and  teach  these  tender  joints 

To  ask  for  mercy — learn  your  lisping  tongues 

To  give  due  accent  to  each  syllable ; 

Nothing  that  fortune  urgeth  to  is  base. 

Put  from  your  thoughts  all  memory  of  descent ; 

Forget  the  princely  tities  of  your  father. 

If  your  own  misery  you  can  feel, 

Thus  learn  of  me  to  weep— of  me  to  kneel 

let  Child.  Good  grandsire,  see — see  how  my  fiither 
cries !  [ter  prays. 

Wife.  Good  fiither,  hear— hear  how  thy  daugh- 
Thou  that  know'st  how  to  use  stem  warrior's  arms, 
Leam  how  to  use  mild  warrior's  pity  too 

jirrmr.  Rise,  my  dear  child !  as  marble  against 
So  I  at  these  obedient  showers  melt  [rain. 

Thus  I  do  raise  thy  husband — thus  thy  babM, 
Freely  admitting  you  to  fi>rmer  state. .... 
Be  thou  our  son  and  fiioiid/ 
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SIR  FULKE 

[Bora,  1554 

Who  ordered  this  inscription  for  his  own  grave : 
«  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  coansellor  to  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney;"  was 
created  knight  of  the  bath  at  James's  coronation. 


GREVILLE, 

afterwards  appointed  sub-treasurer,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  made  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Brooke,  in  1621.  He  died  by  the  stab  of 
a  revengeful  servant,  in  1628. 


STANZAS  FBOM  HIS  <(TRBATISB  ON  HUMAN 
LEARNING." 
KNOWLEDGE. 

A  CLIMBING  height  it  is,  without  a  head, 
Depth  without  bottom,  way  without  an  end ; 
A  cbrde  with  no  line  environed, 
Not  comprehended,  all  it  comprehends ; 
Worth  infinite,  yet  satisfies  no  mind 
Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  Godhead  find. 
For  our  defects  in  nature  who  sees  not  1 
We  enter  first,  things  present  not  conceiving. 
Not  knowing  future,  what  is  past  fi>rgot ; 
All  other  creatures  instant  power  receiving 
To  help  themselves:  man  only  bringeth  sense 
To  feel  and  wail  his  native  impotence. 

IMAGINATION. 

Knowledge's  next  organ  is  imagination, 
A  glass  wherein  the  object  of  our  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height  or  declination, 
For  understanding's  clear  intelligence ; 
But  this  power  also  hath  her  variation 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  with  difference — 
In  all  so  sfaadow'd  with  self-application, 
As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul  or  &]r, 
Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. ... . 

SEASON. 

The  last  chief  oracle  of  what  man  knows 
Is  understanding,  which,  though  it  contain 
Some  ruinous  notions  which  our  nature  shows 
Of  general  truths,  yet  they  have  such  a  stain 
From  our  corruption,  as  all  light  they  lose ; 
Save  to  convince  of  ignorance  or  sin. 
Which,  where  they  reign,  let  no  perfection  in.  • . . 
Nor  in  a  right  line  can  her  eyes  ascend,  -  • 
To  view  the  things  that  immaterial  are ; 
For  as  the  sun  doth,  while  his  beams  descend. 
Lighten  the  earth  but  shadow  every  star. 
So  reason,  stooping  to  attend  the  sense, 
Darkens  the  spirit's  clear  intelligence. .... 


IN8U7FI0ISNCT  OV  FHIL080PHT. . 

Then  what  is  our  high-praised  philosophy, 
But  books  of  poesy  in  prose  compiled. 
Far  more  delightftil  than  they  fruitful  be, 
Witty  appearance,  guile  that  is  beguiled ; 
Corrupting  minds  much  rather  than  directing, 
Th'  allay  of  duty,  and  our  pride's  erecting. 

For,  as  among  physicians,  what  they  call 
Word  magic,  never  helpeth  the  disease 
Which  drugs  and  diet  ought  to  deal  withal, 
And  by  their  real  working  give  us  ease; 
So  these  word-sellers  have  no  power  to  cure 
The  passions  which  corrupted  lives  endure. 


80NNXT 

IBOM  lASD  BBOOZa'B  OABICA. 

Merlin,  they  say,  an  English  prophet  bom, 
When  he  was  yoimg,  and  govem'd  by  his  mother, 
Took  great  delight  to  laugh  such  fools  to  scorn, 
As  thought  by  nature  we  might  know  a  brother. 
His  mother  chid  him  oft,  till  on  a  day 
They  stood  and  saw  a  corpse  to  burial  carried : 
The  father  tears  his  beard,  doth  weep  and  pray, 
The  mother  was  the  woman  he  had  married. 
Merlin  laughs  out  aloud,  instead  of  czying ; 
His  mother  chides  him  for  that  childii^  fashion. 
Says  men  must  mourn  the  dead,  themselves  are 

dying; 
Good  manners  doth  make  answer  unto  passion. 
The  child  (for  children  see  what  should  be  hidden) 
Replies  imto  his  mother  by  and  by : 
Mother,  if  you  did  know,  and  were  forbidden, 
Yet  you  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  I. 
This  man  no  part  hath  in  the  child  he  sorrows. 
His  father  was  the  monk,  that  sings  before  htm  : 
See  then  how  nature  of  adoption  borrows, 
Truth  covets  in  me  that  I  should  restore  him. 


SIR  JOHN  BEAUMONT. 


rBo^^l68^. 

SiK  John  Beaumont,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Grace  Dien,  the  seat 
of  the  family  in  Leicestershire.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  at  the  inns  of  court ;  but,  forsaking 
the  law,  married  and  retired  to  his  native  seat 
Two  years  before  his  death  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  the  First 

He  wrote  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,  of 

[•  <*Tlie  commendation  of  Improving  the  rhythm  of  the 
couplet  is  due  tiao  to  Sir  John  Beaamont,  author  of  a 
ihort  poem  on  the  Battle  of  BoRworth  Field.  In  other 
reepects  It  has  no  pretensions  to  a  high  rank."— Hallam's 
LU.  mtLf  ToL  ilL  p.  499.    The  poem,  though  a  posthu- 


which  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant ;  Bosworth 
Field ;  and  a  variety  of  small  original  and  trans- 
lated pieces.  Bosworth  Field  may  be  compared 
with  Addison's  Campaign,  without  a  high  compli- 
n|ent  to  either.  Sir  John  has  no  fimcy,  but  there 
is  force  and  dignity  in  some  of  his  passages ;  and 
he  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  polishers 
of  what  is  called  the  heroic  couplet* 

mons  publication,  was  not  without  Its  prefatory  commen- 
dations: 

This  book  will  liye ;  it  hath  a  genius;  this 
AboTe  his  reader,  or  his  praisar,  is.— Bui  Jo]isov.-0.] 
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MICHAEL  DEAYTON. 


BICHARD  BEFORB  THE  BATTLE  OF  BOSWORTH. 
The  duke*8  stout  prcflence,  and  courageous  looks. 
Were  to  the  king  as  falls  of  sliding  brooks; 
Which  bring  a  gentle  and  delightful  rest 
To  weary  eyes,  with  grievous  care  opprest. 
He  bids  that  Norfolk,  and  his  hopeful  son, 
Whose  rising  fame  in  arms  this  day  begun, 
Should  lead  the  vanguard — ^for  so  great  command 
He  dares  not  trust  in  any  other  hand — 
The  rest  he  to  his  own  advice  refers, 
And  as  the  spirit  in  that  body  stirs. 
Then,  putting  on  his  crown,  a  fatal  sign ! 
So  offer'd  beasts  near  death  in  garlands  shine — 
He  rides  about  the  ranks,  and  strives  t'  inspire 
Each  breast  with  part  of  his  unwearied  fire. 
*     *     «  My  fellow  soldiers !  though  your  swords 
Are  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words, 
Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 
In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 
If,  when  I  served,  I  ever  fled  from  foe. 
Fly  ye  from  mine — ^let  me  be  punlsh'd  so ! 


But  if  my  father,  when  at  first  he  tried 
How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide. 
Found  me  an  eagle  whose  undazzled  eyes 
Afi&ont  the  beams  that  firom  the  steel  arise. 
And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same, 
Know  then,  ye  have  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  yourselves !     Ye  fight  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  revengeful  hands  J — ■ 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood, 
Derives  his  best,  but  not  untainted  blood — 
Have  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  ? 
And  shall  this  Welshman,  with  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line, 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine  t — 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose  t 
Who,  bred  among  the  French,  our  ancient  foes, 
Forgets  the  English  language  and  the  ground, 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets 

sound !" 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 


[Bon,  1670?    Died,  1831.] 


Michael  Dbatton  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Atherston,  in  Warwickshire.  His  family  was 
ancient,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his  parents 
were  opulent,  for  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Godfrey  Godere.  In  his  childhood, 
which  displayed  remarkable  proficiency,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  strange  kind  of  beings 
poets  were,  and  on  his  coming  to  college  he  im- 
portuned his  tutor,  if  possible,  to  make  him  a  poet. 
Either  from  this  ambition,  or  from  necessity,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  no  profession,  and  to  have 
generally  owed  his  subsistence  to  the  munificence 
of  friends.  An  allusion  which  he  makes,  in  the 
poem  of  "  Moses's  Birth  and  Miracles,"  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  has  been  con- 
tinually alleged  as  a  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
witnessed  that  spectacle  in  a  military  capacity ; 
but  the  lines,  in  fact,  are  far  from  proving  that  he 
witnessed  it  at  all.  On  the  accession  of  King 
James  the  First,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  new 
sovereign,  with  all  that  a  poet  could  offer,  his 
congratulatory  verses.  James,  however,  received 
him  but  coldly,  and  though  he  was  patronized  by 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,*  he  ob- 
tained no  situation  of  independence,  but  continued 
to  publish  his  voluminous  poetTy  amidst  severe 
irritations  with  his  booksellers,  t  Popular  as 
Drayton  once  was  in  comparison  of  the  present 
neglect  of  him,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  his 
works  were  ever  so  profitable  as  to  allow  thfe 
bookseller  much  room  for  peculation.  He  was 
known  as  a  poet  many  years  before  the  death  of 
Queen   Elizabeth.     His  Poly-olbion,  which  the 

[*  Lord  Buckhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset, — ^the  poet  and 
lord  high  treaeurer,— are  one  and  Uie  tame  penon.— <;.] 

f  f  lie  received  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds  from 
Prlnoe  Henry,  to  whom  ho  dedicated  his  Poly-olbion.— C.] 


learned  Selden  honoured  with  notes,  did  not 
appear  till  1613.  In  1626  we  find  him  styled 
poet  laureate ;  but  the  title  at  that  time  was  often 
a  mere  compliment,  and  implied  neither  royal  ap- 
pointment nor  butt  of  canaiy.  The  Countess  of 
Bedford  supported  him  for  many  years.  At  the 
close  of  his  life  we  find  him  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  to  whose  magnanimous  countess 
the  Aubrey  MSS.  ascribe  the  poet's  monument 
over  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  language  of  Drayton  is  &ee  and  perspi- 
cuous. With  less  depth  of  feeling  than  that 
which  occasionally  bursts  from  Cowley,  he  is  a 
less  excruciating  hunter  of  conceits,  and  in  har- 
mony of  expression  is  quite  a  contrast  to  Donne. 
A  tinge  of  grace  and  romance  pervades  much  of 
his  poetry :  and  even  his  pastorals,  which  exhibit 
the  most  fantastic  views  of  nature,  sparkle  with 
elegant  imagery.  The  Nymphidia  is  in  his  hap- 
piest characteristic  manner  of  airy  and  sportive 
pageantiy.  In  some  historic  sketches  of  the 
Barons'  Wars  he  reaches  a  manner  beyond  him- 
self— the  pictures  of  Mortimer  and  the  Queen, 
and  of  Edward's  entrance  to  the  castle,  are 
splendid  and  spirited.  In  his  Poly-olbion,  or 
description  of  Great  Britain,  he  has  treated  the 
subject  with  such  topographical  and  minute  detail 
as  to  chain  his  poetry  to  the  map;  and  he  has 
unfortunately  chosen  a  form  of  verse  which, 
though  ag^eable  when  interspersed  with  other 
measures,  is  iktiguing  in  long  continuance  by 
itself:  still  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  poem  with- 
out admiring  the  richness  of  his  local  associations^ 
and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fabulous  allu- 
sions which  he  scatters  around  him.  Such,  in- 
deed is  the  profusion  of  romantic  recollections  in 
the  Poly-olbion,  that  a  poet  of  taste  and  selection 
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might  there  find  subjects  of  happy  descriptioii,  to 
which  the  author  who  suggested  thera  had  not 
the  power  of  doing  justice ;  for  Drayton  started  so 
many  remembrances,  that  he  lost  his  inspiration 
in  the  effort  of  memoiy.  In  the  Barons'  Wars, 
excepting  the  passages  already  noticed,  where  the 

Purpureus  lati  qui  spUtukat  umuetaUet, 
AuuiUar  panntu, 

we  unhappily  exchange  only  the  geographer  for 
the  chronicler.  On  a  general  survey,  the  mass 
of  his  poetry  has  no  strength  or  sustaining  spirit 
adequate  to  its  bulk.    There  is  a  perpetual  play 


of  £uicy  on  its  suifiice ;  but  the  impulses  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  guidance  of  judgment  give  it  no 
strong  movements  nor  consistent  course.  In 
scenery  or  in  history  he  cannot  command  selected 
views,  but  meets  them  by  chance  as  he  travels 
over  the  track  of  detail.  His  great  subjects  have 
no  interesting  centre,  no  shade  for  uninteresting 
things.  Not  to  speak  of  his  dull  passages,  his 
description  is  generally  lost  in  a  flutter  of  whim- 
sical touches.  His  muse  has  certainly  no  strength 
for  extensive  flights,  though  she  sports  in  happy 
moments  on  a  brilliant  and  graceful  wing.* 


MORTIUKR,  EARL  07  MARCH,  AND  THB  QTIEEN, 
SURPRISED  BY  EDWARD  HI.  IN  NOTTINOIUM 
0A6TLB. 

JTROM  '<XHI  BASOXB*  WABS^**  BOOK  VX. 

Within  the  castle  hath  the  queen  devised 
A  chamber  with  choice  rarities  so  fraught, 
As  in  the  same  she  had  imparadised 
Almost  what  man  by  industry  hath  sought ; 
Where  with  the  curious  pencil  was  comprised 
What  could  with  colours  by  the  art  be  wrought. 
In  the  most  sure  place  of  the  castle  there. 
Which  she  had  named  the  Tower  of  Mortimer. 

An  orbal  form  with  pillars  small  composed. 
Which  to  the  top  like  parallels  do  bear. 
Arching  the  compass  where  they  were  enclosed. 
Fashioning  the  fkir  roof  like  the  hemisphere, 
In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  disposed, 
All  the  dear  northern  asterisms  were 
In  their  corporeal  shapes  with  stars  inchased. 
As  by  th'  old  poets  they  in  heaven  were  placed. 

About  which  lodgings,  towards  the  upper  face, 
Ran  a  fine  bordure  circularly  led, 
As  equal  'twixt  the  high'st  point  and  the  base, 
That  as  a  zone  the  waist  engirdled. 
That  lends  the  sight  a  breathing,  or  a  space, 
*Twiit  things  near  view  and  those  far  over  head. 
Under  the  which  the  painter's  curious  skill 
In  lively  forms  the  goodly  room  did  fill. 

Here  Phoebus  clipping  Hyacinthus  stood, 
Whose  life's  last  drops  his  snowy  breast  imbrue, 
The  one's  tears  mixed  with  the  other's  blood, 
That  should't  be  blood  or  tears  no  sight  could  view, 
So  mix'd  together  in  a  little  fiood ; 
Yet  here  and  there  they  severally  withdrew. 
The  pretty  wood-nymphs  chaffing  him  with  balm, 
To  bring  the  sweet  boy  from  his  deadly  quahn. 

With  the  god's  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  bow, 
His  golden  mantle  cast  upon  the  ground, 
T*  express  whose  grief  Art  ev'n  her  best  did  show. 
The  sledge  so  shadow'd  still  seem'd  to  rebound. 
To  counterfeit  the  vigour  of  the  blow. 
As  still  to  give  new  anguish  to  the  wound ; 
The  purple  flower  sprungfromthe  blood  thatrun, 
That  op'neth  since  and  closeth  with  the  sun. 

[*  **  Draytoa's  Poly-olbion  is  a  poem  of  about  80,000  Unss 
fn  lansth,  written  in  Alexandrine  conpletn,  a  measnrek 
fhnn  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from  its  frequency  in 
doggrvl  balladJ,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  con- 
tains a  topographical  description  of  England,  Ulnttrated 
with  a  prodigally  of  historical  and  legendary  erudition 


By  which  the  heifer  lo,  Jove's  fair  rape, 
Gazing  her  new-ta'en  figure  in  a  brook. 
The  water  shadow'd  to  observe  the  shape 
In  the  same  form  that  she  on  it  doth  look. 
So  cunningly  to  cloud  the  wanton  'scape. 
That  gazing  eyes  the  portraiture  mistook, 
By  perspective  devised  beholding  now, 
This  way  a  maiden,  that  way  't  seem*d  a  cow. 

Swift  Mercury,  like  to  a  shepherd's  boy. 
Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain  brim. 
With  many  a  sweet  glance,  many  an  am'rous  toy. 
He  sprinkling  drops  at  her,  and  she  at  him ; 
Wherein  the  painter  so  explain'd  their  joy. 
As  though  his  skill  the  perfect  life  could  Jinm, 
Upon  whose  brows  the  water  hung  so  clear. 
As  through  the  drops  the  fair  skin  might  appear. 

And  dffy  Cynthus  with  a  thousand  birds, 
Whose  freckled  plumes  adorn  the  bushy  crown, 
Under  whose  shadow  graze  the  straggling  herds, 
Out  of  whose  top  the  fresh  springs  trembling  down. 
Dropping  Uke  fine  pearl  through  his  shaggy  beards, 
Wi^  moss  and  climbing  ivy  over-grown ; 
The  rock  so  lively  done  in  every  part. 
As  nature  could  be  patterned  by  Art. 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  and  down  descending. 
Small  scatt'ring  flowers  at  one  another  flung. 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending. 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung, 
(Upon  the  briars  their  colour'd  mantles  rending) 
Which  on  the  rocks  grew  here  and  there  among ; 
Some  comb  their  hair,  some  making  garlands  by. 
As  with  delight  might  satisfy  the  eye. 

There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  through  the 

clouds. 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke. 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  welked  shrouds. 
Now  through  the  heaven  run  madding  from  the 

yoke, 
The  elements  together  thrust  in  crowds. 
Both  land  and  sea  hid  in  a  reeking  binoke ; 
Drawn  with  such  life,  as  some  did  much  desire 
To  warm  themselves,  some  flighted  with  the  fire. 

The  river  Po,  that  him  receiving  bum'd, 
His  seven  sisters  standing  in  degrees, 

Such  a  poem  is  essentially  designed  to  instruct,  and  speaks 
to  the  understanding  more  than  to  the  tuiey.  The  powers 
displayed  in  it  are,  however,  of  a  high  cast  Yet  perhaps 
no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
known  beyond  its  nams."— Haiujl  LiU  HitL,  vol.  lU. 
p.  40e-7.— C.] 
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•  Trees  into  women  aeaning  to  be  tom'd, 
As  the  gods  tum'd  the  women  into  trees, 
Both  which  at  once  so  mutually  that  moum*d, 
Drops  from  their  boughs,  or  tears  fell  from  their  c^es ; 
The  fire  seem'd  to  be  water,  water  flame, 
Such  excellence  in  showing  of  the 


And  to  this  lodging  did  the  light  invent, 
That  it  should  first  a  lateral  course  reflect, 
Through  a  short  room  into  the  window  sent, 
'Whence  it  should  come  expressively  direct, 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament. 
And  should  the  beams  proportionably  project. 
And  being  thereby  condensated  and  grave, 
To  every  figure  a  sure  colour  gave. 

In  part  of  which,  under  a  golden  vine. 
Whose  broad-leaved  branches  covering  over  all. 
Stood  a  rich  bed,  spread  with  this  wanton  twine, 
Doubling  themselves  in  their  lascivious  fall, 
Whose  rip'ned  clusters  seeming  to  decline. 
Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl 
Some  at  the  sundry-colour'd  birds  do  shoot. 
Some  swarming  up  to  pluck  the  purple  firuit 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne*s  web  the  same  did  not  surpass. 
Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past 
In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled  was ; 
How  he  escaped  the  Tower,  in  France  how  graced. 
With  stones  embroidered,  of  a  wondrous  mass ; 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresas,  hieroglyphics  set 

This  flattering  sunshine  had  begot  the  shower. 
And  the  black  clouds  with  such  abundance  fed. 
That  for  a  vnnd  they  waited  but  the  hour, 
With  force  to  let  their  fury  on  his  head : 
Which  when  it  came,  it  came  with  such  a  power. 
As  he  could  hardly  have  imagined. 

But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety  stand, 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

For  to  that  largeness  they  increased  were. 
That  Edward  felt  March  heavy  on  his  throne. 
Whose  props  no  longer  both  of  them  could  bear ; 
Two  for  one  seat,  that  over-great  were  grown, 
Preposterously  that  moved  in  one  sphere. 
And  to  the  like  predominancy  prone. 

That  the  young  king  down  Mortimer  must  cast. 
If  he  himself  would  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast. 

Who  finding  the  necessity  was  such. 
That  urged  him  still  th'  assault  to  undertake, 
And  yet  his  person  it  might  nearly  touch, 
Should  he  too  soon  his  sleeping  power  awake : 
Th'  attempt,  wherein  the  danger  was  so  much. 
Drove  him  at  length  a  secret  means  to  make. 
Whereby  he  might  the  enterprise  efiect. 
And  hurt  him  most,  where  he  did  least  suspect. 

Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave,  resembling  sleepy  Morpheus'  cell. 
In  strange  meanders  winding  under  ground. 
Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell. 
Which  with  such  fear  and  horror  doth  abound. 
As  though  it  were  an  entrance  into  hell ; 
By  architects  to  serve  the  castle  made. 
When  as  the  Danes  this  island  did  invade. 


Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep, 
Then  by  a  rock  turns  up  another  way. 
Rising  towards  day,  then  falling  tow'rds  the  deep. 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay. 
Directly  then,  then  obliquely  doth  creep. 
Nor  in  the  course  keeps  any  certain  stay ; 
Till  in  the  castle,  in  an  odd  by-place. 
It  casts  the  foul  mask  firom  its  dusky  face. 

By  which  the  king,  with  a  selected  crew 
Of  such  as  he  with  his  intent  acquainted. 
Which  he  aflected  to  the  action  knew,    " 
And  in  revenge  of  Edward  had  not  fkinted. 
That  to  their  utmost  would  the  cause  pursue. 
And  with  those  treasons  that  had  not  been  tyip^. 

Adventured*  the  lab3rrinth  t'  assay, 

To  rouse  the  beast  which  kept  them  all  at  bay. 

Long  after  Fhcebus  took  his  lab'ring  team. 
To  his  pale  sister  and  resigned  his  place. 
To  wash  his  cauples  in  the  open  stream, 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  his  glowing  feuce ; 
And  PhoBbe,  scanted  of  her  brother's  beam. 
Into  the  west  went  after  him  apace. 
Leaving  black  darkness  to  possess  the  sky. 
To  fit  the  time  of  that  black  tragedy. 

What  time  by  torch-light  they  attempt  the  cave. 
Which  at  their  entrance  seemed  in  a  fright. 
With  the  reflection  that  their  armour  gave, 
As  it  till  then  had  ne'er  seen  any  light; 
Which,  striving  there  pre-eminence  to  have. 
Darkness  therewith  so  daringly  doth  fight. 
That  each  confounding  other,  both  appear, 
As  darkness  light,  and  light  but  darkness  were. 

The  craggy  diflb,  which  cross  them  as  they  go, 
Made  as  their  passage  they  would  have  denied. 
And  threatened  them  their  journey  to  foreslow. 
As  angzy  with  the  path  that  was  their  guide, 
And  sadly  seem'd  their  discontent  to  show 
To  the  vile  hand  that  did  them  first  divide; 
Whose  cumbrous  fidls  and  risings  seem'd  to  saj. 
So  ill  an  action  could  not  brook  the  day. 

And  by  the  lights  as  they  along  were  led, 
Their  shadows  then  them  following  at  their  back. 
Were  like  to  mourners  carrying  forth  then-  dead. 
And  as  the  deed,  so  were  they,  ugly,  black. 
Or  like  to  fiends  that  them  had  followed. 
Pricking  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  to  wrack ; 
Whilst  the  light  looked  as  it  had  been  amazed 
At  their  deformed  shapes,  whereon  it  gazed. 

The  datt'ring  arms  their  masters  seem'd  to  chide, 
As  they  would  reason  wherefore  they  should  wound. 
And  struck  the  cave  in  passing  on  each  side. 
As  they  were  angry  with  the  hollow  ground. 
That  it  an  act  so  pitiless  should  hide ; 
Whose  stony  roof  locked  in  their  angry  sound. 
And  hanging  in  the  creeks,  drew  back  again, 
As  willing  them  !rom  murder  to  refrain* 

The  night  waxed  old  (not  dreaming  of  these  things) 
And  to  her  chamber  is  the  queen  withdrawn. 
To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sing% 
Whilst  she  sat  under  an  estate  of  lawn. 
In  night-attire  more  god-hke  glittering, 
Than  any  eye  had  seen  the  cheerful  dawn. 
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Leaning  upon  her  most-loyed  Mortimer, 
Whose  voico^ore  than  the  mufllc^pleaeed  her  ear. 

Where  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  were  let. 
Whose  violet  veins  in  branched  riverets  flow, 
And  Venus'  swans  and  milky  doves  were  set 
Upon  those  swelling  mounts  of  driven  snow ; 
Whereon  whilst  Love  to  sport  himself  doth  get, 
He  lost  his  way,  nor  back  again  could  go. 
But  with  those  banks  of  beauty  set  about. 
He  wandered  still,  yet  never  could  get  out. 

Her  loose  hair  look'd  like  gold  (O  word  too  base ! 
Nay,  more  than  sin,  but  so  to  name  her  hair) 
Declining,  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  iace. 
No  word  is  fisdr  enough  for  thing  so  fidr, 
Nor  ever  was  there  epithet  could  grace 
That,  by  much  praising  which  we  much  impair; 
And  where  the  pen  fails,  pencils  cannot  show  it, 
Only  the  soul  may  be  supposed  to  know  it 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek, 
The  gods'  pure  sceptres  and  the  darts  of  Love, 
That  with  their  touch  might  make  a  tiger  meek, 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remove ; 
So  white,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek. 
As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  a  glove ; 
As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  none, 
And  put  a  spirit  into  the  hardest  stone. 

The  fire  of  precious  wood;  the  light  perfume, 
Which  left  a  sweetness  on  each  thing  it  shone. 
As  every  thing  did  to  itself  assume 
The  scent  firom  them,  and  made  the  same  their  own : 
So  that  the  painted  flowers  within  the  room 
Wero  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  grown ; 
The  light  gave  colours,  which  upon  them  fell. 
And  to  the  colours  the  perfume  gave  smell. 

When  on  those  sundry  pictures  they  devise. 
And  firom  one  piece  they  to  another  run. 
Commend  that  face,  that  arm,  that  hand,  those  eyes ; 
Show  how  that  bird,  how  well  that  flower  was  done ; 
How  this  part  shadow'd,  and  how  that  did  rise, — 
This  top  was  clouded,  how  that  trail  was  spun^ — 
The  landscape,  mixture,  and  delineatings. 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  curious  things : 

Looking  upon  proud  Phaeton  wrapt  in  fire, 
The  gentle  queen  did  much  bewail  his  fall ; 
But  Mortimer  commended  his  desire. 
To  lose  one  poor  life,  or  to  govern  all : 
«  What  though  (quoth  he)  he  madly  did  aspire, 
And  his  great  mind  made  him  proud  Fortune's 
thralll 
Tet  in  despight,  when  she  her  worst  had  done, 
He  periah'd  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

«  Phcebus  (she  said)  was  over-forced  by  art ; 
Nor  could  she  find  how  that  embrace  could  be." 
But  Mortimer  then  took  the  painter's  part: 
«  Why  thus,  bright  empress,  thus  and  thus,  (quoth 

he:) 
That  hand  doth  hold  his  back,  and  this  his  heart ; 
Thus  their  arms  twine,  and  thus  their  lips,  you  see : 

Now  are  you  Phoebus,  Hyacinthus  I ; 

It  were  a  Ufe,  thus  every  hour  to  die." 


When,  by  that  time,  into  the  castle-hall 
Was  rudely  enter'd  that  well-armed  rout, 
And  they  within  suspecting  nought  at  all. 
Had  then  no  guard  to  watch  for  them  without 
See  how  mischances  suddenly  do  fall. 
And  steal  upon  us,  being  farth'st  from  doubt ! 
Our  life's  uncertain,  and  our  death  is  sure, 
And  tow'rds  most  peril  man  is  most  secure. 

Whilst  youthful  Nevil  and  brave  Turrington, 
To  the  bright  queen  that  ever  waited  near. 
Two  with  great  March  much  credit  that  had  won, 
That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were. 
Staying  delight,  whilst  time  away  did  run. 
With  such  discourse  as  women  love  to  hear ; 
Charged  on  the  sudden  by  the  armed  train, 
Were  at  their  entrance  miserably  slain. 

When,  as  fit>m  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lofty  difls. 
Some  fleet-wing'd  haggard,  tow'rds  her  preying 

hour, 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  feather'd  flock  doth  soow'r. 
Whilst  to  regain  her  former  height  she  strives. 
The  fearful  fowl  all  prostrate  to  her  power : 
Such  aaharp  shriek  did  ring  throughout  thevanlty 
Made  by  the  women  at  the  fierce  assault 


mndPHIDIA,  THB  COUBT  OF  FAIKT. 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell. 
Mad  Rab'lais  of  Pantagruel, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabel, 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing: 
Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at. 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that. 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what. 

But  that  they  must  be  sa3ring. 

Another  sort  there  be,  that  will 
Be  talking  of/ the  Fairies  still. 
Nor  never  can  they  have  their  fill. 

As  they  were  wedded  to  them : 
No  tales  of  them  their  thirst  can  slake. 
So  much  delight  therein  they  take. 
And  some  strange  thing  they  fain  would  make, 

Knew  they  the  way  to  do  them. 

Then  since  no  muse  hath  been  so  bold. 
Or  of  the  later  or  the  old. 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lie  fit>m  others'  reading ; 
My  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
The  court  of  that  ]Ht>ud  Fairy  King, 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling : 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding. 

And  thou  Nymphidia,  gentle  Fay, 
Which  meeting  me  upon  the  way. 
These  secrets  didst  to  me  bewray. 

Which  now  I  am  in  telling : 
My  pretty  light  fantastic  maid, 
I  here  invoke  thee  to  my  aid, 
That  I  may  speak  what  thou  hast  said. 

In  numbers  smoothly  swelling. 
P 
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This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it ; 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon. 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 
The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid ; 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade. 

It  curiously  that  builded : 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  slates. 
Is  co-ver'd  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
Hence  Oberon,  him  sport  to  make, 
(Their  rest  when  weary  mortals  take, 
Abttd  none  but  only  fairies  wake) 

Descendeth  for  his  pleasure : 
And  Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  elder  times  the  Mare  that  hight) 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 
Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes. 
Of  little  frisking  elves  and  apes, 
To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  scapes. 

As  hope  of  pastime  hastes  them : 
Which  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see, 
When  fires  well-near  consumed  be. 
There  dancing  hayes  by  two  and  three. 

Just  as  their  fancy  casts  them. 
These  make  our  girls  their  slutt'zy  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue. 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe. 

The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping : 
And  in  their  courses  make  that  round. 
In  meddows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  call'd  the  Fairy  ground, 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 
These,  when  a  child  haps  to  bb  got. 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 
Some  silly,  doating,  brainless  calf. 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Say,  that  the  Fauy  left  this  aulf, 

And  took  away  the  other. 
But  listen,  and  I  shall  you  tell 
A  chance  in  Faiiy  that  befell, 
Wliich  certainly  may  please  some  well, 

In  love  and  arms  delighting : 
Of  Oberon  that  jealous  grew 
Of  one  of  his  own  Fairy  crew. 
Too  well  (he  fear'd)  his  queen  that  knew. 

His  love  but  ill  requiting. 
Pigwiggen  was  this  Fairy  knight. 
One  wondrous  gracious  in  the  sight 
Of  fair  queen  Mab,  which  day  and  night 

He  amorously  observed ; 
Which  made  king  Oberon  suspect 
His  service  took  too  good  effect. 
His  sauciness  and  often  checkt. 

And  could  have  wish'd  him  starved. 


Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send, 
If  sea  or  land  him  aught  could  lend. 

Were  worthy  of  her  wearing : 
At  length  this  lover  doth  devise 
A  bracelet  made  of  emmets'  eyes, 
A  thing  he  thought  that  she  would  prize, 

No  whit  her  state  impairing. 
And  to  the  queen  a  letter  writes. 
Which  he  most  curiously  indites. 
Conjuring  her  by  all  the  rites 

Of  love,  she  would  be  pleased 
To  meet  him  her  true  servant,  where 
They  might  without  suspect  or  fear 
Themselves  to  one  another  dear. 

And  have  their  poor  hearts  eased. 
«  At  midnight  the  appointed  hour. 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
(Quoth  he)  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower, 

On  Hipcut-hill  that  bloweth: 
In  all  your  train  there's  not  a  Fay, 
That  ever  went  to  gather  May, 
But  she  hath  made  it  in  her  way, 

The  tallest  there  that  groweth." 
When  by  Tom  Thumb,  a  fairy  page. 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage. 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage, 

It  secretly  to  cany : 
Which  done,  the  queen  her  maids  doth  call. 
And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 

She  could  no  longer  tarry. 
Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made. 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd. 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting  : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer. 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 
Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell. 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excel ; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  the  limning : 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 
The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it : 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear, 
If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  hear. 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  there. 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 
She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice. 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice. 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice, 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted, 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone. 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 
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Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  dear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear. 

Her  special  maids  of  honour ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 
Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got. 
And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 
For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow. 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 
But  let  us  leave  queen  Mab  a  while. 
Through  many  a  gate,  o'er  many  a  stale. 
That  now  had  gfotten  by  this  wile. 

Her  dear  Pigwiggen  kissing; 
And  tell  how  Oberon  doth  fare, 
Who  grew  as  mad  as  any  hare. 
When  he  had  sought  each  place  with  care, 

And  found  his  queen  was  missing. 
By  griesly  Pluto  he  doth  swear. 
He  rent  his  clothes,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there. 

An  acorn-cup  he  getteth ; 
Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  stalk. 
About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 
"NofT  doth  he  any  creature  baulk, 

But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth. 
The  Tuscan  poet  doth  advance 
The  frantic  Paladine  of  France, 
And  those  more  ancient  do  enhance 

Alddes  in  his  fury. 
And  others  Ajax  Telamon : 
But  to  this  time  there  hath  been  none 
So  Bedlam  as  our  Oberon, 

Of  which  I  dare  assure  ye. 
And  first  encount'ring  with  a  wasp. 
He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  dasp. 
As  though  his  breath  he  forth  would  grasp, 

Him  for  Pigwiggen  taking: 
**  Where  is  my  wife,  thou  rogue  1  (quoth  he) 
Pigwiggen,  she  is  come  to  thee  ; 
Restore  her,  or  thou  diest  by  me." 

Whereat  the  poor  wasp  quaking. 
Cries,  "  Oberon,  great  Fairy  king, 
Content  thee,  I  am  no  such  thing ; 
I  am  a  wasp,  behold  my  sting !" 

At  which  the  Fairy  started. 
When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go. 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so. 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 

0*cijoy*d  they  so  were  parted. 
He  next  upon  a  glow-worm  light, 
(You  must  suppose  it  now  was  night,) 
Which,  for  her  hinder  part  was  bright. 

He  took  to  be  a  devil ; 
And  furiously  doth  her  assail 
For  carrying  fire  in  her  tail ; 
He  thrash'd  her  rough  coat  with  his  flail. 
The  mad  king  fear'd  no  eviL 


«  Oh !  (quoth  the  glow-worm)  hold  thy  hand. 

Thou  puissant  king  of  Fairy  land. 

Thy  mighty  strokes  who  may  withstand  1 

Hold,  or  of  life  despair  I." 
Together  then  herself  doth  roll. 
And  tumbling  down  into  a  hole. 
She  seemM  as  black  as  any  coal. 

Which  vext  away  ^e  Fairy. 
From  thence  he  ran  into  a  hive, 
Amongst  the  bees  he  letteth  drive. 
And  down  their  combs  begins  to  rive. 

All  likely  to  have  spoiled : 
Which  with  their  wax  his  face  besmear'd 
And  with  their  honey  daub'd  his  beard; 
It  would  have  made  a  man  afiear'd. 

To  see  how  he  was  moiled. 
A  new  adventure  him  betides : 
He  met  an  ant,  which  he  bestrides. 
And  post  thereon  away  he  rides, 

Which  with  his  haste  doth  stumble, 
And  came  full  over  on  her  snout. 
Her  heels  so  threw  the  dirt  about, 
For  she  by  no  means  could  get  out, 

But  over  him  doth  tumble. 
And  being  in  this  piteous  case. 
And  all  beslurried  head  and  face. 
On  runs  he  in  this  wild-goose  chase. 

As  here  and  there  he  rambles. 
Half-blind  against  a  mole-hill  hit, 
And  for  a  mountain  taking  it. 
For  all  he  was  out  of  his  wit. 

Yet  to  the  top  he  scrambles. 
And  being  gotten  to  the  top. 
Yet  there  himself  he  could  not  stop. 
But  down  on  th'  other  side  doth  chop. 

And  to  the  foot  came  rumbling : 
So  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred. 
Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head. 
Thought  surely  they  had  all  been  dead. 

So  fearful  was  the  jiunbling. 
And  falling  down  into  a  lake. 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take. 
His  fury  it  doth  somewhat  slake. 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry : 
Where  you  may  some  recovery  note. 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat. 
And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float, 

As  safe  as  in  a  wherry. 
Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 
Of  Don  Quishot  and  of  their  change. 
Through  which  he  armed  oft  did  range. 

Of  Sancha  Pancha's  travel ; 
But  should  a  man  tell  every  thing 
Done  by  this  frantic  Fairy  king, 
And  them  in  lofty  numbers  sing, 

It  well  his  wits  might  graveL 
Scarce  set  on  shore,  but  therewithal 
He  meeteth  Puck,  which  most  men  call 
Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall 

With  words  from  phrensy  spoken : 
«  Hoh,  hoh,"  quoth  Hob,  «  God  save  thy  grace, 
Who  drest  thee  in  this  piteous  case  ? 
He  thus  that  spoil'd  my  sovereign's  face, 

I  would  his  neck  were  broken." 
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This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt. 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay, 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us. 
«  Dear  Puck,"  quoth  he,  «my  wife  is  gone ; 
As  e'er  thou  lovest  king  Oberon, 
Let  every  thing  but  this  alone, 

With  vengeance  and  pursue  her : 
Bring  her  to  me,  alive  or  dead ; 
Or  that  vile  thief  Pigwiggen's  head ; 
That  villain  hath  defiled  my  bed, 

He  to  this  folly  drew  her." 
Quoth  Puck,  «  My  liege,  PU  never  lin, 
But  I  will  thorough  thick  and  thin. 
Until  at  length  I  bring  her  in, 

My  dearest  lord,  ne'er  doubt  it" 
Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier. 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire, 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 

And  thus  goes  Puck  about  it. 
This  thing  Nymphidia  overheard, 
That  on  this  mad  king  had  a  guard, 
Not  doubting  of  a  great  reward, 

For  first  this  bus'ness  broaching ; 
And  through  the  air  away  doth  go 
Swift  as  an  arrow  firom  the  bow, 
To  let  her  sovereign  Mab  to  know 

What  peril  was  approaching. 
The  queen,  bound  with  love's  powerfiil  charm, 
Sate  with  Pigwiggen  arm  in  arm ; 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm, 

About  the  room  were  skipping : 
A  bumble-bee,  their  minstrel,  play'd 
Upon  his  hautbois,  eveiy  maid 
Fit  for  this  revel  was  array'd, 

The  hornpipe  neatly  tripping. 
In  comes  Nymphidia,  and  doth  cry, 
*«  My  sovereign,  for  your  safety  fly. 
For  there  is  danger  but  too  nigh, 

I  posted  to  forewarn  you. 
The  king  hath  sent  Hobgoblin  out. 
To  seek  you  all  the  fields  about, 
And  of  your  safety  you  may  doubt, 

If  he  but  once  discern  you." 
When  like  an  uproar  in  a  town. 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down ; 
Some  tore  a  rufij  and  some  a  gown, 

'Gainst  one  another  justling : 
They  flew  about  like  chafl*  i'  th'  wind ; 
For  haste  some  left  their  masks  behind. 
Some  could  not  stay  their  gloves  to  find ; 

There  never  was  such  bustling, 
Forth  ran  they  by  a  secret  way. 
Into  a  brake  that  near  them  lay, 
Tet  much  they  doubted  there  to  stay. 

Lest  Hob  should  hap  to  find  them : 
He  had  a  sharp  and  piercing  sight. 
All  one  to  him  the  day  and  night. 
And  therefore  were  resolved  by  flight 

To  leave  this  place  beldnd  them* 


At  length  one  chanced  to  find  a  nut. 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root,  | 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had : 
When  quoth  this  fay,  **  Dear  queen,  be  glad. 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril, 
«  Come  all  into  this  nut,  (quoth  she,) 
Come  closely  in,  be  ruled  by  me, 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be, 

For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle. 
Nor  need  ye  be  together  heapt." 
So  one  by  one  therein  they  crept, 
And  lying  down,  they  soundly  slept. 

And  safe  as  in  a  castle. . 
Nymphidia,  that  this  while  doth  watch. 
Perceived  if  Puck  the  queen  should  catch. 
That  he  would  be  her  over-match, 

Of  which  she  well  bethought  her ; 
Found  it  must  be  some  powerful  charm. 
The  queen  against  him  that  must  arm. 
Or  surely  he  would  do  her  harm. 

For  throughly  he  had  sought  her. 
And  list'ning  if  she  aught  could  hear. 
That  her  might  hinder,  or  might  fear ; 
But  finding  still  the  coast  was  dear, 

Nor  creature  had  descried  her ; 
Each  circumstance  and  having  scann'd. 
She  came  thereby  to  understand. 
Puck  would  be  with  them  out  of  hand. 

When  to  her  charms  she  hied  her. 
And  first  her  fern-seed  doth  bestow. 
The  kernel  of  the  misletoe ; 
And  here  and  there  as  Puck  should  go. 

With  terror  to  affiight  him, 
She  night-shade  straws  to  work  him  ill. 
Therewith  her  vervain  and  her  dill, 
That  hind'reth  witches  of  their  will. 

Of  purpose  to  despight  him. 
Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue. 
That  groweth  underneath  the  yew, 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew. 

From  lunaiy  distilling ; 
The  molewarp's  brain  mixt  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall ; 
For  she  in  nothing  short  would  fall, 

The  Fairy  was  so  willing. 
Then  thrice  under  a  brier  doth  creep, 
Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  deep. 
And  over  it  three  times  she  leapt, 

Her  magic  much  availing : 
Then  on  Proserpina  doth  callj 
And  so  upon  her  spell  doth  fall, 
Which  here  to  you  repeat  I  shall, 

Not  in  one  tittle  failing. 
«  By  the  croaking  of  the  firog ; 
By  the  howling  of  the  dog ; 
By  the  crying  of  the  hog 

Against  the  storm  arising ; 
By  the  evening  curfew-bell ; 
By  the  doleful  dying  knell ; 
O  let  this  my  direful  spell. 

Hob,  hinder  thy  surpriong. 
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^By  the  mandrake's  dreadfiil  groana; 
By  the  Lubricans  sad  moans ; 
By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones. 

In  chamel-hoDses  rattling ; 
By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 
The  rustling  of  the  fire-drake, 
I  charge  thee  this  place  forsake. 

Nor  of  queen  Mab  be  prattling.* 
<<  By  the  whirlwind's  hollow  sound. 
By  the  thunder's  dreadful  stound. 
Yells  of  spirits  under  ground, 

I  charge  thee  not  to  finr  us : 
By  the  screech-owl's  dismal  note. 
By  the  black  night^raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee.  Hob,  to  tear  thy  coat 

With  thorns,  if  thou  come  near  us." 
Her  spell  thus  spoke,  she  stept  aside. 
And  in  a  chink  herself  doth  hide. 
To  see  thereof  what  would  betide. 

For  she  doth  only  mind  him : 
When  presently  she  Puck  espies. 
And  well  she  markt  his  gloating  eyes, 
How  under  every  leaf  he  pries, 

In  seeking  still  to  find  diem. 
But  once  the  circle  got  within, 
The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin, 
And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin : 

For  as  he  thus  was  busy, 
A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Against  a  stubbled  tree  he  reels. 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels ; 

Alas !  his  brain  was  dizzy. 
At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets. 
Hobgoblin  fumes,  Hobgoblin  fiets. 
And  as  again  he  forward  sets. 

And  through  the  bushes  scrambles, 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  fiice. 
And  lamentably  tore  his  case 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles. 
«  Plague  upon  queen  Mab  (quoth  he) 
And  all  her  maids,  where'er  they  be ! 
I  think  the  devil  guided  me, 

To  seek  her,  so  provoked." 
When  stumbling  at  a  piece  of  wood. 
He  fell  into  a  ditch  of  mud. 
Where  to  the  very  chin  he  stood. 

In  danger  to  be  choked. 
Now  worse  than  e'er  he  was  before. 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar. 
That  waked  queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 

Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her: 
Until  Nymphidia  told  the  queen 
What  she  had  done,  what  she  had  seen, 
Who  then  had  well-near  crack'd  her  spleen 

With  very  extreme  laughter. 
But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out. 
Queen  Mab  and  all  her  Fairy  rout. 
And  come  again  to  have  a  bout 

With  Oberon  yet  madding : 
And  with  Pigwiggin  now  distraught. 
Who  much  was  troubled  in  his  thought, 
That  he  so  long  the  queen  had  sought, 

And  through  the  fields  was  gadding. 


And  as  he  runs,  he  still  doth  cry, 

»  King  Oberon,  I  thee  defy. 

And  dare  thee  here  in  arms  to  tiy, 

For  my  dear  lady's  honour: 
For  that  she  is  a  queen  right  good. 
In  whose  defence  FIl  shed  my  blood. 
And  that  thou  in  this  jealous  mood 

Hast  laid  this  slander  on  her." 
And  quicUy  arms  him  fi)r  the  field, 
A  little  oockle-shell  his  shield, 
Which  he  could  very  bravely  wield. 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced : 
His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long : 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue. 

Whose  sharpness  nought  revened. 
And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale, 
That  when  his  foe  should  him  assail. 

No  point  should  be  prevailing. 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting, 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing ; 
For  if  he  chanced  to  hurt  the  king. 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 
His  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head. 
Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 
That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead. 

Yet  it  did  well  become  him : 
And  for  a  plume,  a  horse's  hair. 
Which  being  tossed  by  the  air. 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

And  turn  his  weapon  firom  him. 
Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 
•  Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 
80  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet. 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle : 
He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound. 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 
When  soon  he  met  with  Tomalin, 
One  that  a  valiant  knight  had  been, 
And  to  great  dberon  of  kin : 

Quoth  he,  «  Thou  manly  Fairy, 
TeU  Oberon  I  come  prepared. 
Then  bid  him  stand  upon  his  guard : 
This  hand  his  baseness  shall  reward. 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  wary. 
«  Say  to  him  thus,  That  I  defy 
His  slanders  and  his  infiimy, 
And  as  a  mortal  enemy 

Do  publicly  proclaim  him : 
Withal,  that  if  I  had  mine  own. 
He  should  not  wear  the  Fairy  crown, 
But  with  a  vengeance  should  come  down 

Nor  we  a  king  should  name  him." 
This  Tomalin  could  not  abide. 
To  hear  his  sovereign  viUfied ; 
But  to  the  Fairy  court  him  hied. 

Full  furiously  he  posted, 
With  every  thing  Pigwiggen  said ; 
How  title  to  the  crown  he  laid, 
And  in  what  arms  he  was  array'd. 

And  how  himself  he  boasted. 
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'Twizt  head  and  foot  from  point  to  point. 
He  told  the  arming  of  each  joint, 
In  eveiy  piece  how  neat  and  quaint ; 

For  Tomalln  could  do  it : 
How  fidr  he  sat,  how  sure  he  rid ; 
As  of  the  couner  he  bestrid, 
How  managed,  and  how  well  he  did. 

The  king,  which  listened  to  it, 
Quoth  he,  **  Go,  Tomalin,  with  speed, 
Proride  me  aims,  provide  my  steed, 
And  evcjfy  thing  that  I  shall  need. 

By  thee  I  will  be  guided : 
To  strait  account  call  thou  thy  wit. 
See  there  be  wanting  not  a  whit, 
In  every  thing  see  thou  me  fit. 

Just  as  my  foe's  provided." 
Soon  flew  this  news  through  Fairy-land, 
Which  gave  queen  Mab  to  understand 
The  combat  that  was  then  in  hand 

Betwixt  those  men  so  mighty : 
Which  greatly  she  began  to  rue. 
Perceiving  that  all  Fairy  knew, 
The  first  occasion  fixMu  her  grew. 

Of  these  afikin  so  weigh^. 
Wherefore,  attended  with  her  maids. 
Through  fogs,  and  mists,  and  damps,  she  wades 
To  Proserpine,  the  queen  of  shades, 

To  treat,  that  it  would  please  her 
The  cause  into  her  hands  to  take. 
For  ancient  love  and  friendship's  sake, 
And  soon  thereof  an  end  to  make. 

Which  of  much  care  would  ease  her. 
Awhile  there  let  we  Mab  alone, 
And  come  we  to  king  Oberon, 
Who  arm*d  to  meet  his  foe  is  gone. 

For  proud  Pigwiggen  crying : 
Who  sought  the  Fairy  king  as  fast. 
And  had  so  well  his  journeys  cast. 
That  he  arrived  at  the  last, 

His  puissant  foe  espying. 
Stout  Tomalin  came  with  the  king, 
Tom  Thumb  doth  on  Pigwiggen  bring, 
That  perfect  were  in  every  thing 

To  single  fights  belonging : 
And  therefore  they  themselves  engage, 
To  see  them  exerdse  their  rage, 
With  fair  and  comely  equipage, 

Not  one  the  other  wronging. 
So  like  in  arms  these  champions  were. 
As  they  had  been  a  very  pair. 
So  that  a  man  would  almost  swear 

That  either  had  been  either ; 
Their  furious  steeds  began  to  neigh. 
That  they  were  heard  a  mighty  way : 
Their  staves  upon  their  rests  they  lay; 

Yet  ere  they  flew  together. 
Their  seconds  minister  an  oath. 
Which  was  indifierent  to  them  both. 
That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth, 

No  magic  them  supplied ; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  channs. 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms, 

To  have  their  causes  tried. 


Together  furiously  they  ran. 

That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man ; 

The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 

So  sharp  were  their  encounters ; 
And  though  ihej  to  the  earth  were  thfOWB, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'!  their  own ; 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown. 

They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 
When  in  a  second  course  again. 
They  forward  came  witH  might  and  maili. 
Yet  which  had  better  of  the  twain, 

The  seconds  could  not  judge  yet : 
Theur  shields  were  into  pieces  cleft, 
Their  helmets  fit>m  their  heads  were  reft, 
And  to  defend  them  notfiing  left. 

These  champions  would  not  budge  yet. 
Away  firom  Ihem  their  staves  they  threw. 
Their  cruel  swords  they  quickly  drew. 
And  freshly  they  the  flight  renew, 

They  every  stroke  redoubled : 
Which  made  Proserpina  take  heed. 
And  make  to  them  the  greater  speed, 
For  fear  lest  they  too  much  should  Meed, 

Which  wondrously  her  troubled. 
When  to  th'  infernal  Styx  she  goes. 
She  takes  the  fi)gs  from  thence  that  rose. 
And  in  a  bag  doth  them  enclose. 

When  well  she  had  them  blended : 
She  hies  her  then  to  Lethe  spring, 
A  bottle  and  thereof  doth  bring, 
Wherewith  she  meant  to  work  the  thing 

Which  only  she  intended. 
Now  Proserpine  with  Mab  is  gone  . 
Unto  the  place  where  Oberon 
And  proud  Pigwiggen,  one  to  one. 

Both  to  be  slain  were  likely : 
And  there  themselves  they  closely  hide^ 
Because  they  would  not  be  espied ; 
For  Proserpine  meant  to  decide 

The  matter  very  quickly. 
And  suddenly  unties  the  poke. 
Which  out  of  it  «ent  such  a  smoke. 
As  ready  was  them  all 'to  choke. 

So  grievous  was  the  pother : 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost. 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post, 
Tom  Thumb  nor  Tomalin  could  boast 

Themselves  of  any  other. 
But  when  the  mist  'gan  somewhat  cease, 
Proserpina  commandeth  peace, 
And  that  a  while  they  should  release 

Each  other  of  their  peril : 
*<  Which  here,  (quoth  she,)  I  do  proclaim 
To  ^,  in  dreadful  Pluto's  name. 
That  as  ye  will  eschew  his  blame. 

You  let  me  hear  the  quarrel. 
«  But  hero  yourselves  you  must  engage^ 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  spleenish  rage, 
Your  grievous  thirst  and  to  assuage 

That  first  you  drink  this  liquor ; 
Which  shall  your  understandings  dear, 
As  plainly  shall  to  you  appear. 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear. 

Conceiving  mudi  the  quicker." 
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This  Lethe  water,  you  must  know, 
The  memoiy  deitroyeth  so, 
That  of  our  weal,  or  of  our  woe, 

It  all  remembrance  blotted. 
Of  it  nor  can  you  ever  think : 
For  they  no  sooner  took  this  drink, 
Bat  nought  into  their  brains  could  sink^ 

Of  what  had  them  besotted. 

King  Oberon  forgotten  had. 

That  he  for  jealousy  ran  mad ; 

But  of  his  queen  was  wondrous  glad,    ' 

And  ask'd  how  they  came  thither. 
Pigwiggen  likewise  doth  forget. 
That  he  queen  Mab  had  ever  met, 
f.*r  that  they  were  so  hard  beset, 

When  they  were  found  together. 

^or  either  of  'em  both  had  tho<ngbt, 
That  e'er  they  had  each  other  sought, 
Much  less  that  they  a  combat  fought. 

But  such  a  dream  were  loathing. 
Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kiss'd  the  cup, 
Tet  had  their  brains  so  sure  lockt  up. 

That  they  remembered  nothing. 

Queen  Mab  and  her  light  maids  the  while 
Amongst  themselves  do  closely  smile, 
To  see  the  king  caught  with  this  wile, 

With  one  another  jesting : 
And  to  the  Fairy  court  they  went. 
With  micUe  joy  and  merriment, 
Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent; 

And  thus  I  left  them  feasting. 


THE  QUEST  OF  CYirrHIA. 
What  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green, 

The  fields  drest  all  in  flowers. 
And  that  the  sleek-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 

To  seek  them  summer  bowers. .  •  • 

Long  wand'ring  in  the  wood,  said  I, 
"  O  whither's  Cynthia  goneV 

When  soon  the  edio  doth  reply 
To  my  last  word, «  go  on." 

At  length  upon  a  loOy  fir 

It  was  my  chance  to  find. 
Where  that  dear  name  most  due  to  her. 

Was  carved  upon  the  rind. 

Which  whilst  with  wonder  I  beheld. 

The  bees  their  honey  brought, 
And  up  the  carved  letters  filled. 

As  &ey  with  gold  were  wrought. 

And  near  that  tree's  more  spacions  root. 

Then  looking  on  the  ground. 
The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 

Imprinted  there  I  Ibund. . . . 

The  yielding  sand,  where  she  had  trod, 

Untoucht  yet  with  the  wind, 
By  the  fiiir  posture  plainly  show'd 

Where  I  might  Cynthia  find. 

When  chance  me  to  an  arbour  led, 
Whereas  I  might  behdd ; 


Two  blest  elysiums  in  one  sted. 
The  less  the  great  infi>ld. 

The  wealthy  Spring  yet  never  bore 

That  sweet,  nor  dainty  flower, 
That  damask'd  not  the  diequer'd  floor 

Of  Cynthia's  summer  bower. 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay, 

Like  fiiends  did  all  embrace ; 
And  their  large  branches  did  display, 

To  canopy  the  place. 

Where  she  like  Venus  doth  appear 

Upon  a  rosy  bed ; 
As  lilies  the  soft  pillows  were. 

Whereon  she  laid  her  head. 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 

At  all  was  seen  to  stir : 
Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters  faH, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her. 

**  Into  these  secret  shades  (quoth  she) 

How  darest  thou  be  so  bold 
To  enter,  consecrate  to  me, 

Or  touch  this  hallow'd  mould  1"  • .  • . 

**  Bright  nymph,  again  I  thus  reply, 

This  cannot  me  afiright : 
I  had  rather  in  thy  presence  die, 

Than  live  out  of  thy  sight 

« I  first  upon  the  mountains  high 

Built  altan  to  thy  name. 
And  graved  it  on  the  rocks  thereby, 

To  propagate  thy  fame."  . . . 

Which  when  die  heard,  ftdl  pearly  floods 

I  in  her  eyes  might  view. 
(Quoth  she)  **  Most  welcome  to  these  wood^ 

Too  mean  fi>r  one  so  true. 

**  Here  from  the  hateful  world  well  live, 

A  den  of  mere  despight : 
To  idiots  only  that  doth  give. 

Which  be  for  sole  delight. 

«  Whose  vileness  us  shall  never  awe : 

But  here  our  sports  shall  be. 
Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw. 

Most  innocent  and  firee. 

«  Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow, 

We'U  learn  the  perfect  skill ; 
The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 

Which  cures,  and  which  can  kilL 

«  We'll  suck  the  sweets  out  of  the  coml^ 

And  make  the  gods  repine. 
As  they  do  feast  in  Jove's  great  room. 

To  see  with  what  we  dine. 

«  The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here, 

Her  mossy  dray  ttiat  makes ; 
And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 

Come  bounding  o'er  the  brakes. 

M  Sometime  well  angle  at  die  brook. 

The  freckled  trout  to  take, 
With  silken  worms  and  bait  the  hook. 

Which  him  our  prey  shall  makOk  < .  • 
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«  And  when  the  moon  doth  once  appear, 
We'll  trace  the  lower  grounds. 

When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  danco  their  nightly  rounds. 

«  And  have  a  flock  of  turtle-doves, 

A  guard  on  us  to  keep, 
As  witness  of  our  honest  loves 

To  watch  us  till  we  sleep." 

Which  spoke,  I  felt  such  holy  fires 

To  overspread  my  breast, 
As  lent  life  to  my  chaste  desires. 

And  gave  me  endless  rest, 

By  Cynthia  thus  do  I  subsist, 
On  earth  heaven's  only  pride ; 

Let  her  be  mine,  and  let  who  list 
Take  all  the  world  beside. 


BALLAD  07  DOWSABXL. 
Fab  in  the  country  of  Arden, 
There  won'd  a  knight,  hight  Cassamen, 

As  bold  as  Isenbras: 
Fell  was  he  and  eager  bent, 
In  battle  and  in  tournament. 

As  was  the  good  Sir  Topas. 

He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  deped  Dowsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free. 
And  for  she  was  her  father's  heir. 
Full  well  she  was  yoond  the  leir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 

The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine. 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine, 

And  with  the  needle  work : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattins  on  a  holy-day. 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirk. 

She  wore  a  firock  of  frolic  green, 
Might  well  become  a  maiden  queen, 

M^ch  seemly  was  to  see ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine. 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Iwrought  full  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  fi^sh  above. 

As  IS  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  ly&e  as  lass  of  Kent 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool. 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent 

This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime. 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime, 

To  get  sweet  setywall. 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock. 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock. 

To  deck  her  summer  halL 

Thus  as  she  wanderVl  here  and  there, 
And  picked  off  the  bloomy  brier. 

She  chanced  to  espy 
A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank. 
Like  chanticleer  he  crowned  crank, 

And  piped  full  merrily. 


He  leam'd  his  sheep,  as  he  him  list, 
When  he  would  whistle  in  his  fist, 

To  feed  about  him  round. 
WhiUt  he  full  many  a  carol  sang. 
Until  the  fields  and  meadows  rang. 

And  all  the  woods  did  sound. 

In  fiivour  this  same  shepherd  swain 
Was  like  the  bedlam  Tamerlane, 

Which  held  proud  kings  in  awe : 
But  meek  as  any  lamb  might  be ; 
And  innocent  of  ill  as  he 

Whom  his  lewd  brother  slaw. 

The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  doak. 
Which  was  of  the  finest  lock, 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzons'  skin. 
His  cockers  were  of  oordiwin. 

His  hood  of  miniveer. 

His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue. 
Full  crisp  and  curled  were  his  locks. 
His  brows  as  white  as  Albion  rocks. 

So  like  a  lover  true. 

And  piping  still  he  spent  the  day. 
So  meny  as  the  popinjay, 

Which  liked  Dowsabel ; 
That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  nougbty 
This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought. 

She  in  love-longing  fell. 

At  length  she  tucked  up  her  frock. 
White  as  a  lUy  was  her  smock. 

She  drew  the  shepherd  nigh : 
But  then  the  shepherd  piped  a  good, 
That  all  his  sheep  forsook  their  food. 

To  hear  this  melody. 

Thy  sheep,  quoth  she,  cannot  be  lean. 
That  have  a  jolly  shepherd  swain, 

The  which  can  pipe  so  well : 
Yea  but  (saith  he)  their  shepherd  may. 
If  piping  thus  he  pine  away, 

In  love  of  Dowsabel. 

Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep. 
Quoth  she,  look  well  unto  thy  sheep, 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Quoth  he,  So  had  I  done  full  well. 
Had  I  not  seen  fair  Dowsabel 

Come  forth  to  gather  May. 

With  that  she  'gan  to  veil  her  head, 
Her  checks  were  like  the  roses  red. 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
With  that  the  shepherd  'gan  to  firown. 
He  threw  his  pretty  pipes  adown. 

And  on  the  ground  him  laid. 

Saith  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night. 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight. 

And  all  for  love  of  thee. 
My  cote,  saith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold. 
Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold. 

Except  thou  favour  me. 
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8nth  ilie,  Yet  lever  I  were  dead, 
Ulan  I  should  lose  my  maidenhead. 

And  all  for  love  of  men. 
Saith  he,  Yet  are  you  too  unkind, 
If  in  your  heart  you  cannot  find 

To  love  us  now  and  then. 
And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  kind 
Ab  Colin  was  to  Rosalind, 

Of  courte^  the  flower. 
Then  will  I  be  as  true,  quoth  she. 
As  ever  maiden  yet  might  be 

Unto  her  paramour. 
With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knee^ 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she^ 

And  him  she  sweetly  kist. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy ; 
Qaoth  he,  There's  never  shepherd's  boy 

That  ever  was  so  blest. 


TO  ms  COT  LOVB. 

FEOM  ma  ODSB. 

I  p&AT  thee,  love,  love  me  no  more. 

Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore, 

That  can,  but  will  not  save  me : 
These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  1 
Anidst  an  ocean  of  delight. 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

^bow  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasti) 

With  azure  rivers  branched, 
Where  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feaits, 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  staunched. 
O  Tantalus,  thy  pains  ne'er  tell ! 

By  me  thou  art  prevented ; 
'TIS  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  hell, 

But  thuB  in  heaven  tormented. 
Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  arms. 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me ; 
O,  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms. 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown, 

In  all  tins  coil  about  thee ; 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  thy  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 


SONNBT 
TO  ms  r  AXE  mu, 

Ix  pride  of  wit,  when  high  desire  of  fame 
Gave  life  and  courage  to  my  labouring  pen, 
And  fint  the  sound  and  virtue  of  my  name 
Won  grace  and  credit  in  the  ears  of  men ; 
With  those  the  thronged  theatres  that  press, 
I  in  the  circait  for  the  laurel  strove^ 
Where,  the  full  praise,  I  freely  must  caofosB, 
In  heat  of  blood,  a  modest  mind  might  move. 
With  shouts  and  claps,  at  every  little  pause. 
When  the  proud  round  on  every  side  hath  rung, 
Sadly  I  sit  unmoved  with  the  applanae, 
Aa  though  to  me  it  nothing  did  belong : 
No  pablic  glory  vainly  I  pursue; 
The  praise  I  strive,  is  to  eternize  you. 
28 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MORNING,  BIRDS,  AND  HUNnNG 
THBDSER. 

FOLT-OLBIOir.     BOM  Zm. 

Whbs  Phcebus  Ms  his  head  out  of  the  winter's 

wave, 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  boeom  brave, 
At  such  time  aa  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant 

•pring,' 
But  hunta-up  to  the  mom  the  feather'd  sylvana 

sings: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  thethighest  spray  of  eveiy  mounting  pole, 
Thoee  quiristers  are  percht  with  many  a  speckled 

breast 
Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'zing 

east 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  wiUi  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's 

sight: 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  dear  open 

throats, 
Untothe  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 
That  hills  and  valleysring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every- 
where. 
The  throstel,with  shrill  sharps ;  aspurposelyhesnng 
T*  awake  the  lustless  sun ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  fertb,  that  should  the  thickets 

thriU; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t*  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  difierent 

be: 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by. 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
Aa  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would 

draw 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 
Each  burd  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  nigh^ 
(The  more  to  use  their  ears)  then-  voices  sure  would 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 

then. 
The  red-spairow,  the  n<^,  the  red-breast,  and  the 

wren. 
The  yellow-plate;  which  though  she  hurt  the 

blooming  tree, 
Tet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  cfaaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not 

behind. 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  aa  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  heoco,  then  the  counterfintijig  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the 

leaves. 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 
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Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath 

run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  dose  covert 

creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

sleeps. 
And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  fright- 
ful herds, 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds. 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer: 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals 

strew'd,  ♦ 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venerial  name, 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game : 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e'er 

report. 
Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondrous 

sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  th'  ancients  nobler 

songs) 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her  aid ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  nuiid : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady 

grove, 
Which  oft  hast  borne  thy  bow  (groat  huntress,  used 

to  rove) 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 

queen, 
With  thy  dishevel'd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful 

green, 
About  the  la^s  has  scour'd,  and  wastes  both  frur 

and  near, 
Brave  huntress;  but  no  beast  shall  prove  thy 

quarries  hero ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with 

his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 

grounds 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart;  there  often  from 

his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth, 

perceives. 
On  ent'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes 

doth  drive. 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would 

rive. 
And  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings 


That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him 
to  weep; 


When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and 

deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  eveiy  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Bechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head 

upbears, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright. 
Expressing  firom  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  hk 

flight 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he 

perceives. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he 

leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies:  which  when  th' 

assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the 

wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noUe  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kernel  cast 

arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refi«shiiig 

toil: 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can 

foil. 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Them  firighting  fix>m  the  guard  of  those  who  had 

their  keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies, 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fellows 

tries. 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  he 

letteth  stand 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in 

hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth 

hallo: 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and 

huntsmen  follow ; 
Until  the  noble  deer  through  toil  bereaved  of 

strength. 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length. 
The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  any  thing  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  huntem 

near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but 

fear. 
Some  bank  or  quickset  finds ;  to  which  his  haun^ 

opposed, 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  enclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

hay, 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay , 
With  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly 

wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied 

hounds,' 
He  desperately  assails;  until  opprest  by  foroe. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  ooise. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  predons  teais  lots  &11. 
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Edwabd  Fairtax,  the  truly  poetical  traiulator 
of  Taaso,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  family 
were  all  soldiers ;  but  the  poet,  while  his  brothers 
were  seeking  military  reputation  abroad,  preferred 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  letters  at  home.  He  max- 
lied  and  settled  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Fnys- 
ton,  a  place  beautifuUy  situated  between  the 
fiunily  seat  at  Denton  and  the  ibrest  of  Knares- 
borough.  Some  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
management  of  his  brother  Lord  Fairfax's  pro- 
perty, and  to  superintending  the  education  of  his 
lordship's  childrani.  The  prose  MSS.  which  he 
left  in  the  library  of  Denton  sufficiently  attest  his 
literary  industry.  They  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, and,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  religious  con- 
troversy, are  not  likely  to  be  so ;  although  his 
treatise  on  witchcraft,  recording  its  supposed  ope- 
ration upon  his  own  family,  must  form  a  curious 
relic  of  superstition.  Of  Fairfax  it  might,  there- 
fore, weD  be 


c  po«t^  vhofle  imdonbting  mind 
Beliered  the  magio  powers  ▼hlch  he  snug." 

Of  his  original  works  in  verse,  his  History  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  has  never  been  pub- 


lished; but  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  (Biog.  Diet  art 
Fairfiix)  is,  I  believe,  as  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  his  Eclogues  have  never  been  collec- 
tively printed,  as  in  pronouncing  them  entitled 
to  high  commendation  for  their  poetry.*  A  more 
obscurely  stupid  allegory  and  fable  can  hardly 
be  imagined  than  the  fourth  eclogue,  preserved 
in  Mrs.  Cooper's  Muse's  Libraiy:  its  being  an 
imitation  of  some  of  the  theological  pastorals  of 
Spenser  is  no  apology  for  its  absurdity.  When 
a  fox  is  described  as  seducmg  the  chastity  of 
a  lamb,  and  when  the  eclogue  writer  tells  us 
that 

**  An  hundred  times  her  virgin  lip  he  kim'd. 
As  oft  her  maiden  finger  gently  ▼mng," 

who  could  imagine  that  either  poetry,  or  ecclesi- 
astical history,  or  sense  or  meaning  of  any  kind, 
was  ever  meant  to  be  conveyed  under  such  a 
conundrum  1 

The  time  of  Fair&x's  death  has  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  in  1631 ; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  a  young  man,  was  inscribed 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  forms  one  of  the  glories 
of  her  reign. 


fBOM  FAIKTAXS  TRANSLATION  OV  TASSO'S 
JERUSALEM  SSLIVBRED^ 

BOOK  XVm.  STAHXIS  ZIL  TO  ZLL 

RoiliDO^  after  offering  hia  devotlona  on  Monnt  Olivet, 
enters  on  the  adyenture  of  the  Enehanted  Wood. 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined ; 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  gray. 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined. 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morn- 
ing's shine ; 
This  bright,  that  dark ;  that  earthly,  this  divine : 
Thus  to  himself  he  thought:  how  many  bright 
And  splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high! 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  shall  die, 
'Till,  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 
Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear ; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  up-lifted  were^ 
The  sins  and  errors,  which  I  now  repent. 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall, 
And  purge  my  faults  and  my  offences  all. 

[*  The  fburth  eclogue  alone  is  in  print;  nor  la  a  MS. 
eopj  of  the  whole  known  to  exist.— O.J 


Thus  prayed  he ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew 
In  golden  weed  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding,  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
His  helm,  his  harness,  and  the  mountain  green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breathed  unseen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies : 
The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compared,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so,  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream : 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered, 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam ; 
And  so,  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 
The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolved,  as  such  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 
Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before 
He  heard  a  80und,that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 
There  roli'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentie  roar, 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they 

pass; 
There  did  the  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore. 
There  sung  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice,  he  heard, 
And  all  these  sounds  one  soundright  well  declared. 
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A  dreadful  thunder-dap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent, 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  sirens  afterward. 
Birds,  winds, and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  consent; 
Whereat  amazed,  he  stay'd,  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went ; 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  ought  withstood, 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood: 

On  the  green  banks,  which  that  fair  stream  inbound. 
Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smell'd. 
With  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 
AH  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held, 
And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found ; 
This  in  the  wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwelled : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees 
aye  made, 

And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

The  knight  some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to  pass. 
And  as  he  sought,  a  wondrous  bridge  appeared ; 
A  bridge  of  gold,  an  huge  and  mighty  mass. 
On  arches  great  of  that  rich  metal  rear'd : 
When  through  that  golden  way  he  entered  was, 
Down  fell  the  bridge ;  swelled  the  8tream,and  wear'd 
The  work  away,  nor  sign  left,  where  it  stood. 
And  of  a  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

He  tum'd,  amazed  to  see  it  troubled  so. 
Like  sudden  brooks,  increased  with  molten  snow ; 
The  billows  fierce,  that  tossed  to  and  fro, 
The  whirlpools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms  low ; 
But  on  he  went  to  search  for  wonders  mo, 
Through  the  thick  trees,  there  high  and  broad 
which  grow ; 
And  in  that  forest  huge,  and  desert  wide, 
The  more  he  sought,  more  wonders  still  he  spied : 

Where'er  he  stepp'd,  it  seem'd  the  joyful  ground 
Ronew'd  the  verdure  of  her  flowery  weed ; 
A  fountain  here,  a  well-spring  there  he  found ; 
Here  bud  the  roses,  there  the  lilies  spread ; 
The  aged  wood  o'er  and  about  him  round 
Flourished  with  blossoms  new,new  lcaves,new  seed; 
And  on  the  boughs  and  branches  of  those  treen 
The  bark  was  soflen'd,  and  renewed  the  green. 

The  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pearled  lie ; 
The  honey  stilled  from  the  tender  rind : 
Again  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmony 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  lovers  kind ; 
The  human  voices  sung  a  treble  high. 
To  which  respond  the  birds,  the  streams,  the  wind ; 
But  yet  unseen  those  nymphs,tho8e  singers  were, 
Unseen  the  lutes,  harps,  viols  which  they  bear. 

He  look'd,  he  listen'd,  yet  his  thoughts  denied 
To  think  that  true,  which  he  did  hear  and  see : 
A  myrtle  in  an  ample  plain  he  spied, 
And  thither  by  a  beaten  path  went  he ; 
The  myrtle  spread  her  mighty  branches  wide. 
Higher  than  pine,  or  palm,  or  cypress  tree, 
And  &r  above  all  other  plants  was  seen 
That  forest's  (ady,  and  Uiat  desert's  queen. 

Upon  the  tree  his  eyes  Rinaldo  bent, 

And  there  a  marvel  great  and  strange  began ; 

An  aged  oak  beside  him  cleft  and  rent. 


And  from  his  fertile,  hollow  womb,  forth  ran, 
Clad  in  rare  weeds  and  strange  habiliment, 
A  nymph,  for  age  able  to  go  to  man ; 

An  hundred  plants  beside,  even  in  his  sight, 
Ghilded  an  hundred  nymphs,  so  great,  so  digbt 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  such  as  we  see 
The  dryads  painted,  whom  wild  satyrs  love. 
Whose  arms  half  naked,  locks  untrussed  be. 
With  buskins  laced  on  their  legs  above. 
And  silken  robes  tuck'd  short  above  their  knee. 
Such  seem'd  the  sylvan  daughters  of  this  grove ; 
Save,  that  instead  of  shafts  and  bows  of  tree. 
She  bore  a  lute,  a  harp  or  cittern  she ; 

And  wantonly  they  cast  them  in  a  ring, 
And  sung  and  danced  to  move  his  weaker  sense, 
Rinaldo  round  about  environing, 
As  does  its  centre  the  circumference ; 
The  tree  they  oompass'd  eke,  and  'gan  to  sing. 
That  woods  and  streams  admired  their  excellence-— 
Welcome,dear  Lord,welcome  to  this  sweet  grove. 
Welcome,  our  lady's  hope,  welcome,  her  love ! 

Thou  comest  to  cure  our  princess,  fiiint  and  sick 
For  love,  for  love  of  thee,  faint,  sick,  distress'd; 
Late  black,  late  dreadful  was  this  forest  thick. 
Fit  dwelling  for  sad  folk,  with  grief  oppress'd ; 
See,  with  thy  coming  how  the  branches  quick 
Revived  are,  and  in  new  blossoms  dress'd ! 
This  was  their  song ;  and  after  from  it  went 
First  a  sweet  sound,  and  then  the  myrtle  rent. 

If  antique  times  admired  Silenus  old, 
Who  ofl  appear'd  set  on  his  lazy  ass, 
How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  behold 
Such  sights  as  from  the  myrtle  high  did  pass ! 
Thence  came  a  lady  fair  with  locks  of  gold. 
That  like  in  shape,  in  face,  and  beauty  was 
To  fair  Armida ;  Rinold  thinks  he  spies 
Her  goptures,  smiles,  and  glances  of  her  eyes : 

On  him  a  sad  and  smiling  look  she  cast, 
Which  twenty  passions  strange  at  once  bewrays ; 
And  art  thou  come,  quoth  she,  retum'd  at  last 
To  her,  from  whom  but  late  thou  ran'st  thy  ways  ? 
Comest  thou  to  comfort  me  for  sorrows  past, 
To  ease  my  widow  nights,  and  careful  days  ! 
Or  comest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm  1 
Why  nilt  thou  speak,  why  not  thy  face  disarm  1 

Comest  thou  a  friend  or  foe  1     I  did  not  frtime 
That  golden  bridge  to  entertain  my  foe ; 
Nor  open'd  flowers  and  fountains,  as  you  came. 
To  welcome  him  with  joy,  who  brings  me  woe : 
Put  ofl*  thy  helm :  rejoice  me  with  the  flame 
Of  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  first  my  fires  did  grow ; 
Kiss  me,  embrace  me ;  if  you  fiirther  venture. 
Love  keeps  the  gate,  the  fort  is  eath  to  enter. 

Thus  as  she  wooes,  she  rolls  her  rueful  eyes 
With  piteous  look,  and  changeth  ofl  her  chear ; 
An  hundred  sighs  from  her  false  heart  up-fly ; 
She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear : 
The  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies ; 
What  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear  ? 
But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  unkind. 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careleaa 
twined: 
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Towards  the  tree  he  march'd ;  she  thither  start, 
Before  him  stepp'd,  embraced  the  plant,  and  cry'd-— 
Ah !  never  do  me  such  a  spiteful  part, 
To  eat  my  tree,  this  forest's  joy  and  pride ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,  else  pierce  therewith  the  heart 
Of  thy  forsaken  and  despised  Armide ;    [unkind, 
For  through  this  breast,  and  through  this  heart. 
To  this  fisLir  tree  thy  sword  shall  passage  find. 

He  lift  his  brand,  nor  cared,  though  oft  she  pray'd, 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  did  change ; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  imen  in  dreams  are  laid, 
Oft  in  their  idle  fancies  roam  and  range : 
Her  body  swell'd,  her  foce  obscure  was  made ; 
Vanished  her  garments  ridi,  and  yestures  strange ; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,  like  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands : 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targets  bright. 

She  threatened  death,  she  roared,  she  ciy'd  and 

fought; 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A  Cyclops  great  became ;  he  feared  them  nought, 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might, 
Which  groan'd,  like  living  souls,  to  death  nigh 
brought ; 
The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'd  hell. 
Therein  such  monsters  roar,  such  spirits  yell : 

Lightened  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  below 
RcMired  aloud ;  that  thundei^d,  and  this  shook : 
Blustered  the  tempests  strong;  the  whirlwinds 
blow; 


The  bitter  storm  drove  hailstones  in  his  look 
But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow. 
Nor  of  that  fiiry  heed  or  care  he  took, 

Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  down  bended 
Then  fled  the  spirits  all,  the  charms  all  ended. 

The  heavens  grew  dear,  the  air  waz'd  calm  and  still 
The  wood  returned  to  its  wonted  state. 
Of  witchcrafts  ft-ee,  quite  void  of  spirits  ill, 
Of  horror  full,  but  horror  there  innate ; 
He  further  tried,  if  ought  withstood  his  will 
To  cut  those  trees,  as  did  the  charms  of  late. 
And  finding  nought  to  stop  him,smiled  and  said — • 
O  shadows  vain !  O  fools,  of  shades  afraid ! 

From  thence  home  to  the  camp-ward  tum'd  the 

knight; 
The  hermit  cry'd,  up-starting  from  his  seat, 
Now  of  the  wood  the  charms  have  lost  their  might ; 
The  sprites  are  conquered,  ended  is  the  feat ; 
See  where  he  comes ! — Array'd  in  glittering  white 
Appear'd  the  man,  bold,  stately,  high  and  great ; 
His  eagle's  silver  wings  to  shine  begun 
With  wondrous  splendour  'gainst  the  golden  sun. 

The  camp  received  him  with  a  joyful  ciy, — 
A  cry,  the  hills  and  dales  about  that  fill'd ; 
Then  Godfrey  welcomed  him  with  honours  high ; 
His  glory  quench'd  all  spite,  all  envy  killed: 
To  yonder  dreadful  grove,  quoth  he,  went  I, 
And  firom  the  fearful  wood,  as  me  you  will'd. 
Have  driven  the  sprites  away ;  thither  let  be 
Your  pSeoirfe  sent,  the  way  is  safe  and  free. 


SAMUEL  KOWLANDS. 


lDleil,ieS4?] 


The  history  of  this  author  is  quite  unknown, 
except  that  he  was  a  prolific  pamphleteer  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  L  Rit- 
son  has  mustered  a  numerous  catalogue  of  his 
works,  to  which  the  compilers  of  ihe  Censura 
Literaria  have  added  some  articles.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  the  latter,  that  his  muse  is  generally 
found  in  low  company,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  he  frequented  the  haunts  of  dissipation. 
The  conclusion  is  unjust — ^Fielding  was  not  a 
blackguard,  though  he  wrote  the  adventures  of 


Jonathan  Wild.  His  descriptions  of  contempo- 
raiy  follies  have  considerable  humour.  I  think  he 
has  afforded  in  the  following  story  of  Smug  the 
Smith  a  hmt  to  Butler  for  his  apologue  of  vicari- 
ous justice,  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  who  hanged 
a  **  poor  weaver  that  was  bed-rid,e'  instead  of  the 
cobbler  who  had  killed  an  Indian, 

"  Not  out  <Mr  maUoe,  but  mere  seal, 
BecauM  he  was  an  Infidel." 

HroisaAfl^  Part  IL  Gsnto  IL  L  430, 


LIKE  MASTER  UKE  MAN. 

7B0M  **TEM  KXAVI  Of  SFADKS." 

Two  serving  men,  or  rather  two  men-servers, 
For  unto  God  they  were  but  ill  deservers, 
Conferr'd  together  kindly,  knave  with  knave. 
What  fitting  masters  for  their  turns  they  have. 
«  Mine,"  quoth  the  one,  « is  of  a  bounteous  sprite, 
And  in  the  tavern  will  be  drunk  all  night. 
Spending  most  lavishly  he  knows  not  what. 
But  I  have  vrit  to  make  good  use  of  that : 
And  is  for  tavern  and  for  bawdy  house, . . . 
He  hath  some  humours  very  strange  and  odd, 
As  eveiy  day  at  church,  and  not  serve  God ; 
With  secret  hidden  virtues  other  ways. 
As  often  on  his  knees,  yet  never  prays." 


Quoth  t'other,  «How  dost  prove  this  obscure 
talkl"—  [to  walk; 

"Why,  man,  he  haunts  the  church  that's  Paul's, 
And  for  his  often  being  on  the  knee, 
'Tis  drinking  healths,  as  drunken  humours  be." 
« It's  passing  good,  I  do  protest,"  quoth  t'other, 
« I  thmk  thy  master  be  my  master's  brother ; 
For  sure  in  qualities  they  may  be  kin. 
Those  very  humours  he  is  daily  in, 
For  drinkmg  healths,  and  being  churched  so, 
They  cheek-by-jowl  may  with  each  other  go. 
Then,  pray  thee,  let  us  two  in  love  go  drink, 
And  on  these  matters  for  our  profit  think ; 
To  handle  such  two  masters  turn  us  loose ; 
Shear  thou  the  sheep,  and  I  Will  pluck  the  goose.'* 
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TRAOXDT  OF  BMUG  THE  SMITH. 

nOM  **TEM  MIOHT  BATKIT.'* 

A  8MITH  for  felony  was  apprehended. 
And  being  condemned  for  having  ao  offended, 
Tha  townsmen,  wiih  a  general  consent, 
Unto  the  judge  with  a  petition  went, 
Affirming  that  no  smith  did  near  them  dwell, 
And  for  his  art  they  could  not  spare  him  weU ; 
For  he  was  good  at  edge-tool,  lock,  and  key, 
And  for  a  farrier  most  rare  man,  quoth  they. 
The  discreet  judge  unto  the  clowns  replied, 
How  shall  the  law  be  justly  satisfied  ? 
A  thief  that  steals  must  die  therefore,  that's  flat 
O  Sir,  said  they,  we  have  a  trick  for  that : 
Two  weavers  dwelling  in  our  town  there  are. 
And  one  of  them  we  very  well  can  spare ; 
Let  him  be  hang'd,  we  very  humbly  crave — 
Nay,  hang  them  both,  so  we  the  smith  may  save. 
The  judge  he  smiled  at  their  simple  jest. 
And  said,  the  smith  would  serve  the  hangman  best. 


THB  TICAR. 

noM  an  xpiqraju^  no.  xzxvn. 

Jii  the  Letting  of  mmour'i  Blood,  in  Ou  Btad  Vdn, 
Jirtfjpu&fOAedtnieOO. 

Ah  honest  vicar  and  a  kind  consort. 

That  to  the  ale-house  friendly  would  resort, 

To  have  a  game  at  tables  now  and  then. 

Or  drink  his  pot  as  soon  as  any  man ; 

As  fiiir  a  gamester,  and  as  free  from  brawl, 

As  ever  man  should  need  to  play  withal ; 

Because  his  hostess  pledged  him  not  carouse, 

Rashly,  in  choler,  did  forswear  her  house : 

Taking  the  glass,  this  was  his  oath  he  swore — 

«  Now,  by  this  drink,  I'll  ne'er  come  hither  more." 

But  mightily  his  hostess  did  repent, 

For  all  her  guests  to  the  next  ale-house  went, 

Following  the  vicar's  steps  in  every  thing. 

He  led  the  parish  even  by  a  string ; 

At  length  bis  ancient  hostess  did  complain 

She  was  undone,  unless  he  came  again ; 

Desiring  certain  friends  of  hers  and  his, 

To  use  a  polif^^,  which  should  be  this : 


Because  with  coming  he  should  not  forsweai  him. 
To  save  his  oaths  they  on  their  backs  should  bear 

him. 
Of  this  good  course  the  vicar  well  did  think, 
And  so  they  always  carried  him  to  diink. 


FOOLS  AND  BABES  TELL  TRUE. 

VBOM  <*THB  KHAVB  Of  SPADBS." 

Two  friends  that  met  would  give  each  other  wine. 
And  made  their  entrance  at  next  bush  and  aign. 
Calling  for  claret,  which  they  did  agree, 
(The  season  hot)  should  qualified  be 
With  water  and  sugar :  so  the  same  being  brongiit 
By  a  new  boy,  in  vintners'  tricks  untaught, 
They  bad  him  quickly  bring  fidr  water  in, 
Who  look'd  as  strange  as  he  amazed  had  bin. 
«  Why  dost  not  stir,"  quoth  they,  «  with  nimble 
feetl" 
« 'Cause,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  « it  is  not  meet 
To  put  in  too  much  water  in  your  drink, 
For  there's  enough  already,  sure,  I  think ; 
Richard  the  drawer,  by  my  troth  I  vow. 
Put  in  great  store  of  water  even  now." 


t 


THE  HABBDED  80HOLAB. 
A  SCHOLAB,  newly  enter'd  marriage  life. 
Following  his  study,  did  offend  bis  wife. 
Because  when  she  his  company  expected, 
By  bookish  business  she  was  still  neglected  : 
Coming  unto  his  study,  «  Lord,"  quoth  she, 
M  Can  papers  cause  you  love  them  more  than  i 
I  would  I  were  transform'd  into  a  book, 
That  your  affection  might  upon  me  look 
But  in  my  wish  withal  be  it  decreed, 
I  would  be  such  a  book  you  love  to  read,    [take  ?** 
Husband  (quoth  she)  which  book's  form  should  I 
«  Many,"  said  he,  « 'twere  best  an  almanack : 
The  rea^n  wherefore  I  do  wish  thee  so. 
Is,  everryear  we  have  a  new,  you  know."* 

J*  Halone  attributes  this  Bavlng  to  Drxden,  bat  it 
d  belbre  Dryden  was  bom;  u  in  Bowlands, 
the  j«0tB  of  Draxnmoiid  of  Hawthomden.— C] 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.D. 


I,  IfTSw    Died,  I68L] 


The  life  of  Bonne  is  more  interesting  than  bis 
poetiy.  He  was  descended  firom  an  ancient 
family ;  his  mother  was  related  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  to  Heywood,  the  epigrammatist  A 
prodigy  of  youthful  learning,  he  was  entered  of 
Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College,  at  the  unpre- 
cedented age  of  eleven;  he  studied  afterwards 
with  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  general  know- 
ledge, and  seems  to  have  consumed  a  consider- 
able patrimony  on  his  education  and  travels. 
Having  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  he  purposed  to  have  set  out 
on  an  extensive  course  of  travels,  and  to  have 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Though 
compelled  to  give  up  his  design  by  the  insuper^ 


able  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he 
did  not  come  home  till  his  mind  had  been  stored 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
and  manners,  by  a  residence  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  made  him  his  secretaxy, 
and  took  him  to  lus  house.  There  he  formed  a 
mutual  attachment  to  the  niece  of  Lady  Elles- 
mere, and  without  the  means  or  prospect  of  sup- 
port, the  lovers  thought  proper  to  marry.  The 
lady's  &ther.  Sir  George  More,  on  the  deciarm- 
tion  of  this  step,  was  so  transported  with  ra^, 
that  he  insisted  on  the  chancellor's  driving  Bonne 
from  lus  protection,  aiid  frrea  got  him  imprisoned, 
together  with  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage.    He 
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wac  Mwn  Teleafled  from  priion,  but  the  chmnoellor 
would  not  again  take  him  into  his  aervioe ;  and 
the  farotal  fiither-in-law  would  not  support  the 
nnfixrtanate  pair.  In  their  distreea,  however,  they 
were  aheltered  by  Sir  Franda  Wolley,  a  aon  of 
Lady  Elleamere  by  a  ibrmer  marriage,  with  whom 
they  zeaided  for  aeyeral  yean,  and  were  treated 
with  a  kindness  that  mitigated  their  sense  of  de- 
pendence. 

Donne  had  been  bred  a  catholic,  but  on  mature 
reflection  had  made  a  oonsdentious  renuncia- 
tion of  that  faith.  One  of  his  warm  friends,  Dr. 
Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  wished 
to  have  provided  for  him,  by  generously  surren- 
dering one  of  his  benefices :  he  therefore  pressed 
him  to  take  holy  orders,  and  to  return  to  him 
the  third  day  with  his  answer  to  the  proposaL 
**  At  hearing  of  this,''  (says  his  biographer,)  «  Mr. 
Donne's  faint  breath  and  perplexed  countenance 
gave  visible  testimony  of  an  inward  conflict.  He 
did  not  however  return  his  answer  till  the  third 
day ;  when,  with  fervid  thanks,  he  declined  the 
oflfor,  telling  the  bishop  that  there  were  some 
enors  of  his  lifo  which,  though  long  repented 
of,  and  pardoned,  as  he  trusted,  by  God,  might 
yet  be  not  forgotten  by  some  men,  and  which 
might  cast  a  dishonour  on  the  sacred  office." 
We  are  not  told  what  those  irregularities  were ; 
but  the  conscience  which  could  dictate  such  an 


answer  was  not  likely  to  require  great  ofiences 
for  a  stumbling-block.  This  occurred  in  the 
poet's  thirty-fourth  year. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  F.  Wolley,  his  next  pro- 
tector was  Sir  Robert  Druiy,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  an  embassy  to  France.  His  wife,  with  an 
attachment  as  romantic  as  poet  could  wish  for,  had 
formed  the  design  of  accompanying  him  as  a  page. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  to  dissuade  her  from 
the  design,  that  he  addressed  to  her  the  verses,  be- 
ghming,  *^  By  our  first  strange  and  fotal  interview." 
Isaak  Walton  relates,  with  great  simplicity,  how 
the  poet,  one  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber in  Paris,  saw  the  vision  of  his  beloved  wifo 
appear  to  him  with  a  dead  infant  in  her  arms,  a 
story  which  wants  only  credibility  to  be  interest- 
ing. He  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  regard  of  King  James ;  and,  at  his  majesty's 
instance,  as  he  might  now  consider  that  he  had 
outlived  the  remembrance  of  his  former  follies,  he 
was  persuaded  to  become  a  clergyman.  In  this 
capacity  he  vras  successively  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king,  lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Fleet  Street,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's. 
His  death,  at  a  late  age,  was  occasioned  by  con- 
sumption. He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's,  where 
his  figure  yet  remains  in  the  vault  of  St.  Faith's, 
carved  from  a  painting  for  which  he  sat  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  dressed  in  his  winding-sheet 


THB  BREAK  OF  DAT. 
Stat,  oh  sweet !  and  do  not  rise : 
The  light  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes; 
The  day  breaks  not — it  is  my  heart, 
Because  that  you  and  I  must  part 
Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die, 
And  perish  in  tiieir  infimcy. 
Tis  true,  it's  day—what  though  it  bel 
0  wilt  thou  therefore  rise  from  me  1 
Why  should  we  rise  because  'tis  light  1 
Did  we  lie  down  because  'twas  night  ? 
liOve,  which  in  spite  of  da^ness  brought  us  hither. 
Should,  in  despite  of  light,  keep  us  together. 
Lig^t  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye ; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy, 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That,  being  well,  I  foin  would  stay. 
And  that  I  loved  my  heart  and  honour  so. 
That  I  would  not  from  her  that  had  them  go. 
Must  business  thee  from  hence  remove  ? 
0,  that's  the  worst  disease  of  love ! 
The  poor^  the  foul,  the  false,  love  can 
Admit,  but  not  the  busy  man. 
He  which  hath  business  and  makes  love,  doth  do 
Such  wrong  as  when  a  married  man  doth  woo. 


THB  DBXAIC. 
bcAQB  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  she 
Whose  fair  impression  in  my  faithful  heart 
Makes  me  her  medal,  and  makes  her  love  me 
Aa  kings  do  coins,  to  which  their  stamps  impart 
The  value— go,  and  take  my  heart  from  henoe, 
Which  now  is  grown  too  great  and  good  for  me. 


Honours  oppress  weak  spirits,  and  our  sense 
Strong  objects  dull ;  the  more,  the  less  we  see. 
When  you  are  gone,  and  reason  gone  with  you, 
Then  phantasy  is  queen,  and  soul,  and  all ; 
She  can  present  joys  meaner  than  you  do^ 
Convenient,  and  more  proportional. 
So  if  I  dream  I  have  you,  I  have  you. 
For  all  our  joys  are  but  fimtastical. 
And  so  I  'scape  the  pain,  for  pain  is  true ; 
And  sleep,  which  locks  up  sense,  doth  lock  out  alL 
After  such  a  fruition  I  shall  wake. 
And,  but  the  waking,  nothing  shdl  repent; 
And  shall  to  love  more  thankful  sonnets  nuke. 
Than  if  more  honour,  tears,  and  pains,  were  spent 
But,  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay ; 
Alas !  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough. 
Though  you  stay  here  you  pass  too  fost  away. 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snufil 
Fill'd  with  her  love,  may  I  be  rather  grown 
Mad  with  much  heart,  than  idiot  with  none. 


ON  THB  LOBD  HABBINGTON,  Ao. 
10  m  ooDxnss  ot  bsdiobd. 
Fmb  soul !  which  wast  not  only,  as  all  souls  be, 
Then  when  thou  wast  infused,  harmony. 
But  didst  continue  so,  and  now  dost  bear 
A  part  in  €k>d's  great  organ,  this  whole  sphere ; 
If  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us, 
Thou  find  that  any  way  is  pervious 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  men's  actions  do 
Come  to  your  knowledge  and  afiections  too, 
See,  and  with  joy,  me  to  that  good  degree 
Of  goodness  grown,  that  I  can  study  thee ; 
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And  by  these  meditations  refined, 
Can  unapparei  and  enlarge  my  mind ; 
And  80  can  make,  by  this  soft  ecstasy, 
This  place  a  map  of  heaven,  myself  of  thee. 
Thou  see'st  me  here  at  midnight  now  aU  rest, 
Time's  dead  low-water,  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business,  when  the  laborers  have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  churchyard  grave, 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this 
Now,  when  the  cUent,  whose  Isst  hearing  is 
To-mwrow,  sleeps :  when  the  condemned  man, 
(Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  them,  then, 
Again  by  death !)  ahhoi^  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  little  sleep. 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me,  and  as  soon 
As  that  sun  rises,  to  me  midni|^t's  noon ; 
AU  the  world  grows  transparent,  and  I  see 
Through  ail,  both  church  and  state,  inseeing  thee.  • . 


8wBETE8T  love,  I  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee. 

Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me. 

But  since  that  I 

Must  die  at  last,  'tis  best 

Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 

By  feigned  death  to  die. 

Testemight  the  sun  went  hence^ 
And  yet  b  here  to-day ; 
He  hadi  no  desire  nor  sense, 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way : 
l%en  fear  not  me. 
But  believe  that  I  ehtll  mtk^ 
Hastier  jotuneys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spun  than  he.  • 


THOMAS  PICKE. 


Or  this  author  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no 
feither  information,  than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  translated  a  great  number  of 
John  Owen's  Latin  epigrams  into  English.    His 


songs,  sonnets,  and  elegies,  bear  the  date  of  16S1- 
Indiifersnt  as  the  collection  is,  entire  pieees  of  il 
are  pilfered* 


TBOH  80N0B,  SONNETS^  AND  ELEGIES,  BT  T.  PICKS. 
The  night,  say  all,  was  made  for  rest ; 
And  so  say  I,  but  not  for  all ; 
To  them  the  darkest  nights  are  best, 
Whkh  give  them  leave  asle^  to  fell ; 
But  I  that  seek  my  rest  by  light. 
Hate  sle^  and  praise  the  clearest  night 
Bright  was  tiie  moon,  as  bright  as  day, 
And  Venus  glitter'd  in  the  west. 
Whose  light  did  lead  the  ready  way, 
That  le4  me  to  my  wished  rest ; 
Then  each  of  them  increased  their  light, 
While  I  ezyoy'd  her  heavenly  sight 


Say,  gentle  dames,  what  moved  your  mind 
To  shine  so  bright  above  your  wonti 
Would  Phoebe  fiiir  Endymion  find. 
Would  Venus  see  Adonis  hunt  ? 
No,  no,  you  feared  by  her  sight, 
To  lose  the  praise  of  beauty  bright 

At  last  for  shame  you  shrunk  away, 
And  thought  to  reave  the  world  of  light; 
Then  shone  my  dame  vrith  brighter  ray. 
Than  that  which  comes  fi:om  Phoebus'  oghl; 
None  other  light  but  hers  I  praise. 
Whose  nights  are  clearer  than  the  days. 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 


(Bon,Hta   Dtad, 


mHolt  Geodge  Herbert,"  as  he  is  generally 
called,  was  piebendary  of  Leighton  Ecdesia,  a 
village  in  Huntingdonshire.  Though  Bacon  is 
said  to  have  consulted  him  about  some  of  his 
writings,  bis  memory  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
affisctionate  mention  of  old  Jaaak  Walton. 

]ln  saying  but  thus  much  of  GeoiEe  Herbert, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Campbell  did  him  less  than 
justice.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  and  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  fevourito  with 
Bishop  Andrews  as  well  as  with  Bacon,  and  he 
would  probably  have  risen  at  court  but  for  the 
death  of  James,  after  which,  having  no  more  hopes 
in  that  quarter,  he  retired  into  Kent,  where  he 
lived  with  great  privacy,  and  taking  a  survey  of 


his  past  life  determined  to  devote  his  : 
years  to  religion ;  in  bis  own  words,  **  to  oonaecnto 
all  my  learning  and  all  my  abilities  to  advaaee 
the  fl^oiy  of  that  God  which  gave  them,  know- 
ing that  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  Him  that 
hath  done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  me  a  Chiii- 
tian."  He  took  orders,  was  married,  and  after  a 
few  years  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Bemer- 
ton,  near  Salisbury,  into  which  he  vras  inducted 
in  1630.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  Uie  feithftd  disdiarge  of  the  duties  ef  « 
parish  ministor,  as  delineated  by  himself  iA  "Hm 
Country  Parson,"  and  by  Isaak  Walton  hi  Ua 
pleasant  biography.  He  died,  of  oonsumptioiiy  fai 
February,  163S.  Heiberfs  «  Temple,  or  6Mnd 
Poems,"  have  been  many  times  reprinted  in  Bag<> 
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land  and  in  this  oonntiy.  Its  popnlaiitj  when 
fint  pnblifihed  was  so  great  that  when  Walton 
wrote,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it 
had  been  sold.  Baxter  says:  *<I  must  confess 
that  next  the  Scripture  Poems,  there  are  none  so 
nyory  to  me  as  our  George  Herbert's.  I  know 
that  Cowley  and  others  far  excel  Herbert  in  wit 
and  accurate  composure;  but  as  Seneca  takes 
with  me  above  all  his  contemporaries,  because  he 
speakflth  by  words  feelingly  and  seriously,  like  a 
man  that  is  past  jest,  so  Herbert  speaks  to  God, 


like  a  man  that  really  believbth  in  Crod,  and  whoso 
business  in  the  world  is  most  with  God:  heart- 
work  and  heaven-work  make  up  his  books." 
Coleridge,  the  best  of  critics,  alludes  to  Herbert 
as  « the  model  of  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
clergyman,"  and  adds,  « that  the  quaintness  of 
some  of  his  thoughts  (not  of  his  diction,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  pure,  manly,  and 
unaffected)  has  blinded  modem  readers  to  the 
great  genoral  merit  of  his  poems,  which  are  ibr 
the  most  part  excellent  in  their  kind." — G.] 


TBOM  mS  POXHS,  BNTHUED  "TBO  IBIIPU^  8^. 

G&KD  PQKlffl^  AND  PBIYATl  MJAOCLA!BKMtL* 

Svo^ieSS. 

SwxBT  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  &11  to-nig^t^ 
For  &0U  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closet^ 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives. 
But  when  the  whole  worid  turns  to  ooal, 
Then  chietfy  lives. 


TBI  QUI]^. 
T^  merry  world  did  on  a  day 

With  his  train-bands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet'  together  where  I  lay. 

And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me. 

First  Beauty  crept  into  a  rose, 

Which  when  I pluck'd  not,  "Sir,"  saidahe^ 
«Tell  me,  I  pray,  whose  hands  are  those  1" 

But  thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  Money  came :  and,  chinking  still, 
<<  What  tune  is  this,  poor  man  1"  said  he; 

« I  heard  in  music  you  had  skill :" 
But  Thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  brave  Gloiy  puffing  by. 
In  silks  that  whistled  «  who  but  he  'i^ 

He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eye; 
But  Thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me 

Then  came  quick  Wit  and  Conversation, 
And  he  would  needs  a  comfort  be ; 

And,  to  be  short,  make  an  oration: 
Bat  Thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

Yet  when  the  hour  of  thy  design 
To  answer  these  fine  things  shall  come, 
.  Speak  not  at  large ;  say,  I  am  thine ; 
And  then  they  have  tiieir  i 
24 


OBAOB. 

Mt  stock  lies  dead,  and  no  increase 
Doth  my  dull  husbandry  improve ; 
O,  let  lliy  graces,  without  cease. 
Drop  from  above! 

If  still  the  sun  should  hide  his  &Ge, 
Thy  house  would  but  a  dungeon  prove. 
Thy  works  night's  captives ;  O,  let  grace 
Drop  from  above ! 

The  dew  doth  every  morning  M, 
And  shall  the  dew  outstrip  Thy  dove? 
The  dew  for  which  grass  cannot  call 
Drop  from  above  I 

O  come,  for  Thou  dost  know  the  way. 
Or,  if  to  me  Thou  will  not  move, 
Remove  me  where  I  need  not  say. 
Drop  from  above ! 


Casst  be  idle,  canst  thou  play 
Foolish  soul,  who  sinned  to-day  ! 
Rivem  run,  and  springs  each  one 
Know  their  home, and  get  them  gone: 
Hast  thou  tears,  or  hast  thou  nonel 

If,  poor  soul,  thou  hast  no  tears, 
Wouldst  thou  had  no  &ult  or  fears  t 
Who  hath  those,  those  ills  forbears ! 

Winds  still  work,  it  is  their  plot 

Be  the  season  cold  or  hot : 

Hast  thou  sighs,  or  hast  thou  not  1 

If  thou  hast  no  sighs  or  groans. 
Would  thou  hadst  no  flesh  and  bones : 
Lesser  pains  'scape  greater  ones. 

But  ifyet  thou  idle  be» 
Foolish  soul,  who  died  for  thee  1 
Who  did  leave  his  Father's  throne. 
To  assume  thy  flesh  and  bone  ? 
Had  He  life,  or  had  He  none  1 

If  He  had  not  lived  for  thee 
Thou  hadet  died  most  wretchedly; 
And  two  deaths  had  been  thy  foo. 

He  so  far  thy  good  did  i^ot^ 
That  his  own  self  He  forgot— 
Did  He  die,  or  did  He  not  1 
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If  He  had  not  died  for  thee 
Thoa  hadst  lived  In  miaery — 
Two  liyes  worse  than  two  deaths  he. 

And  hath  any  space  of  breath 
'Twixt  his  sins  and  Saviour's  death  1 
He  that  loseth  gold,  though  dross. 
Tells  to  all  he  meets,  his  cross — 
He  that  hath  sins,  hath  he  no  loss  ? 

He  that  finds  a  silver  vein 
Thinks  on  it,  and  thinks  again-— 
Brings  thy  Saviour's  death  no  gain  1 
Who  in  heart  not  ever  kneels, 
Neither  sin  nor  Saviour's  feels. 


PBAGB. 

Swnr  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  1    I  humbly 
crave 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there, 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  **  No ! 
Go  seek  elsewhere." 

I  did ; — and  going,  did  a  rainbow  note : 

Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 
I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  look'd,  the  clouds  immediately 
Did  break  and^scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden,'  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  imperial.    <<  Sure,"  said  I, 
"  Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell." 
But  when  I  digg'd  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  show'd  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend  good  old  man ; 

Whom  when  for  peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 
-     «  There  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 
Offlock  and  fold. 

«He  sweetly  lived ;  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat: 
Which  many  wond'ring  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

« It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

lluough  all  the  earth ; 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse, 
That  virtues  lie  therein ; 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth, 
By  flight  of  sin. 

«  Take  of  this  grain  which  in  my  garden  grows, 

And  grows  for  you : 
Make  bread  of  it;  and  that  repose, 
And  peace  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  punae* 
Is  only  there." 


HATTBNS. 
I  CANKOT  ope  mine  eyes, 
But  thou  art  ready  there  to  catch 
My  morning-soul  and  sacrifice : 
Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  match* 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart  1 
Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone. 
Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 
Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  1 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart  ? 
That  thou  shouldst  it  so  eye  and  woo, 
Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  ait. 
As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  ? 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee : 
He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create, 
Tet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  Ught,  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show: 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  cUmb  to  thee. 


THE  COLLAR. 
I  8TAUCK  the  board,  and  cried,  <'  No  more ! 

I  will  abroad. 
What !  shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pine  1 
My  lines  and  life  are  free — ^free  as  the  load. 
Loose  as  the  wind,  as  large  as  store ; 
Shall  I  be  still  in  suit  1 
Have  I  no  harvest,  but  a  thorn 
To  let  my  blood ;  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost  with  cordial  fruit  1 

Sure  there  was  wine 
Before  my  sighs  did  dry  it;  there  was  ocni 
Before  my  tears  did  drown  it ; 
Is  the  year  only  lost  to  me  ? 
Have  I  no  bays  to  crown  it  1 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay  ?  all  blasted  t 

All  wasted  1 
Not  so,  my  heart !  but  there  is  fruit 

And  thou  hast  hands. 
Recover  all  thy  sigh-flown  age 
On  double  pleasures ;  leave  thy  cold  dispute 
Of  what  is  fit  and  not:  forsake  thy"  cage. 

Thy  rope  of  sands. 
Which  petty  thoughts  have  made,  and  made  to  tliee 
Good  cable  to  enforce  and  draw. 

And  be  thy  law, 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see : 

Away !  take  heed ! 

I  will  abroad. 
Call  in  thy  death's  head  there :  tie  up  thy  fean. 
He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need. 

Deserves  his  load." 
But  as  I  raved,  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wild 

At  every  word, 
Methought  I  heard  one  calling,  «  Child !" 

And  I  repUed,  «  My  Lord !" 
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This  writer  was  the  antagonist  of  Jonson  in 
the  drama,  and  the  rival  of  Bishop  Hall  in  satire,* 
though  confesaedij  inferior  to  them  both  in  their 
respeetiye  walks  of  poetry.  While  none  of  his 
biographers  seem  to  know  any  thing  about  him, 
Mr.  Gifibrd  (in  his  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson)  oon- 
ceiyes  that  Wood  has  unconsciously  noticed  him 
as  a  gentleman  of  Coventry,  who  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes,  chaplain  to 
King  James,  and  rector  of  St  Martin,  in  Wilt- 
shire. According  to  this  notice,  our  poet  died  at 
London,  in  1634,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Temple.  These  particulars 
agree  with  what  Jonson  said  to  Drummond  re- 
specting this  dramatic  opponent  of  his,  in  his  con- 
versation at  Hawthomden,  viz.  that  Marston  wrote 
his  fiither-in-law's  preachings,  and  his  father-in- 
law  Marston's  comedies.  Marston's  comedies 
are  somewhat  dull ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
oeive  a  witty  sermon  of  those  days,  when  puns 


were  scattered  from  the  pulpit,  to  have  been  at 
lively  as  an  indifferent  comedy.  Marston  is  the 
Crispinus  of  Jonson's  Poetaster,  where  he  is 
treated  somewhat  less  contemptuously  than  his 
companion  Demetrius,  (Dekker;)  an  allusion  is 
even  made  to  the  respectability  of  his  birth. 
Both  he  and  Dekker  were  afterwards  reconciled 
to  Jonson ;  but  Marston's  reconcilement,  though 
he  dedicated  his  Malcontent  to  his  propitiated 
enemy,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  relapses. 
It  is  amusing  to.  find  Langbaine  descanting  on 
the  chaste  purity  of  Marston  as  a  writer,  and  the 
author  of  die  Biographia  Dramatica  transcribing 
the  compliment  immediately  before  the  enumerar 
tion  of  his  plays,  which  are  stuffed  with  ob- 
scenity. To  this  disgraceful  characteristic  of 
Marston  an  allusion  is  made  in  **The  Return 
from  Parnassus,"  where  it  is  said, 

«*Givfl  him  plsin  nsksdirords  ■trlptfh)m  th«lr  thirll^ 
That  mlghi  bewsm  plain<de«Uiig  Aretiliia.'' 


&' 


YROM  80PH0NISBA,  A  TRAQSDT. 
ACS  V.  soncs  m. 

SoraomsBi,  ibs  danchtw  of  Afldrobal,  hss  been  wooed 
Syphaz  and  MaeniiUBfla,  rival  kingn  of  Afrlosi  and  both 
allies  of  Carthage.  She  prefers  Maarinlssa;  and  8y- 
obax.  indigmmt  at  her  reflual,  revolts  to  the  Romans. 
Bfasinnisee,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage^  is  summoned 
to  the  aasietanoe  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  alarm  of 
SdplO's  inrasion.  The  senate  m  Carthage,  notwithstand- 
ing Massinissa's  lldeUty,  deezee  that  STphax  shall  he 
tempted  back  to  them  bj  the  offiur  of  Sophonisba  in  mar- 
rlagis.  Sophonisba  is  on  the  point  of  being  saerlfieed  to 
the  enfiyroed  nuptials^  when  Massinissa,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  tieaehery  of  Carthace,  attacks  the  troops 
of  Syphax,  Joins  the  Romans,  and  brings  Syphaz  a  cap- 
tive to  Seipio's  flaet  Svphaz,  in  his  jnstiflcatlon  to  Sdpiot 
pleads,  that  his  love  for  Sophonisba  alone  had  tempted 
him  to  revolt  flrom  Rome.  Sdpio  therefore  orders  that 
the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  when  taken  prisoner,  shall 
belong  to  the  Romans  alone.  Lelins  and  Massinissa 
march  on  to  Girta,  and  storm  the  palaoe  of  Syphaz, 
where  they  find  Sophonisba. 

Th€  oortuit  Minding  a  march,  Massdossa  mUn  with  hii 
beaver  tg^ 

Mom,  March  to  the  palace ! 

Soph.  Whatever  man  thou  art. 
Of  Lybia  thy  fair  arms  speak,  give  heart 
To  amazed  weakness :  hear  her  that  for  long  time 
Hath  seen  no  wished  light    Sophonisba, 
A  name  for  misery  much  known,  'tis  she 
Intreats  of  thy  graced  sword  this  only  boon : 
Let  me  not  kneel  to  Rome ;  for  though  no  cause 
Of  mine  deserves  their  hate,  though  Massinissa 
Be  ours  to  heart,  yet  Roman  generals 
Make  proud  their  triumphs  with  whatever  captives. 
O  'tis  a  nation  which  from  soul  I  fear. 
As  one  well  knowing  the  much-grounded  hate 
They  bear  to  Asdrubal  and  Carthage  blood ! 


*  He  wrote  the  Soonrge  of  Yillany;  three  books  of 
satiie%  1609.  He  was  also  author  of  the  Metamorphosis 
of  Picmalion's  Imager  and  certain  Satires,  published  1598, 
whkm  makes  his  date  as  satirist  nearly  ooeval  with  that 
•rjHshopHaU. 


Therefore,  with  tear%that  wash  thy  feet,  with  hands 
Unused  to  beg,  I  dasp  thy  manly  knees* 
O  save  me  from  their  fetters  and  contempt. 
Their  proud  insults,  and  more  than  insolence ! 
Or  if  it  rest  not  in  thy  grace  of  breath 
To  grant  such  freedom,  give  me  long-wish'd  death ; 
For  'tis  not  much-loathed  life  that  now  we  crav»— 
Only  an  unshamed  death  and  silent  grave. 
We  will  now  deign  to  bend  for. 

Man,  Rarity! 
By  thee  and  this  right  hand,  thou  shalt  live  free ! 

Soph*  We  cannot  now  be  wretched. 

JlfoM.  Stay  the  sword ! 
Let  slaughter  cease !  sounds,  soft  as  Leda's  bftast, 

[St^mutic, 
Slide  through  all  ears!  this  night  be  love's  high  feast. 

Soph,  O'erwhehn  me  not  with  sweets ;  let  me 
not  drink 
Till  my  breast  burst !  O  Jove !  thy  nectar,  think — 
[ShAtinktinto  Masboosba's  srsM. 

ifoti.  She  is  o'ercome  with  joy. 

Soph,  Help,  help  to  bear 
Some  happiness,  ye  powers !  Fve  joy  to  spare 
Enough  to  make  a  god !  O  Massinissa ! 

Mau,  Peace: 
A  silent  tHinfcing  makes  full  joys  increase. 
JMorliKuijs. 

Ld,  Massinissa! 

Mom.  Lelius! 

JUL  Thine  ear. 

MoMt,  Stand  off! 

Lei  From  Scipio  thus :  by  thy  late  vow  of  fiuth. 
And  mutual  league  of  endless  amity. 
As  thou  respect'st  his  virtue  or  Rome's  Ibrce^ 
Deliver  Sophonisba  to  our  hand. 

ifoff;  Sophonisba! 

LeU  Sophonisba* 

m 
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Soph,  My  lord 
Looks  pale,  and  from  hk  ha]f*buist  eyes  a  flame 
Of  deep  disqtilet  breaks !  the  gods  turn  fiilse 
My  sad  presage. 

Mass,  Sophonisba! 

Lei  Even  she. 

Mass.  She  kill'd  not  Sdpio's  father,  nor  his  onde, 
Great  Cneius. 

LeL  Carthage  did. 

Mass.  To  her  what's  Carthage? 

Let.  Know  'twas  her  fether  Asdrubal,  struck  off 
His  other's  head.    Give  place  to  fiuth  and  fate. 

Mass.  'Tis  cross  to  honour. 

Ltl  But 'Us  just  to  state* 
80  speaketh  Scipio :  do  not  thou  detain 
A  Roman  prisoner  due  to  this  great  triumph. 
As  thou  shalt  answer  Rome  and  him. 

Mass,  Lelius, 
We  are  now  in  Rokue's  power.    Lelius, 
View  Massinissa  do  a  loathed  act 
Most  sinking  from  that  state  his  heart  did  keep. 
Look,  Lelius,  look,  see  Massinissa  weep ! 
Know  I  have  made  a  vow  itaore  dear  to  me 
Than  my  soul's  endless  being.    She  shall  rest 
Fne  from  Rome's  bondage  I 

LeL  But  thou  dost  forget 
Thy  vow,  yet  fresh  thus  breathed.  When  I  dedst 
To  be  commanded  by  thy  virtue,  Scipio, 
Or  &11  from  friend  of  Romef  revenging  gods 
Afflict  me  with  your  tortures ! 

Mass,  Lelius,  enough : 
Salute  the  Roman — ^tell  him  we  will  act 
What  shall  amazd  him. 

Lei  WUt  thou  yield  her,  then  1 

Mas.  She  shall  arrive  there  straight 

Ld.  Best  &te  of  men 
To  thee! 

Mass.  And,  Scipio,  have  I  lived,  O  Heavens ! 
To  be  enforcedly  perfidious ! 

Soph.  What  unjust  grief  afflicts  my  worthy  lord? 

Mass.  Thank  me,  ye  gods,  with  much  behold- 
ingness; 
For,  mark,  I  do  not  curse  you. 

Soph.  Tell  me,  sweet. 
The  cause  of  thy  much  anguish. 

Mass.  Ha !  the  cause — 
Let's  see— wreathe  back  thine  aims,  bend  down 

thy  neck. 
Practise  base  prayers,  make  fit  thyself  for  bondage. 

Soph.  Bondage! 

Mass,  Bondage !  Roman  bondage ! 

Soph.  No,  no ! 

Mass,  How,  then,  have  I  vow'd  well  to  Sdpio  ? 

Soph.  How,  then,  to  Sophonisba? 

Mass.  Right :  which  way  ? 
Ron  mad ! — impossible — distraction !        [power, 

Soph.  Dear  lord,  thy  patience :  let  it  'maze  all 
And  list  to  her  in  whose  sole  heart  it  rests, 
To  keep  thy  faith  upright 

Mass.  Wilt  thou  be  slaved? 

Soph.  No,  free. 

Mass.  How,  then,  keep  I  my  fidlh  ? 

Soph.  My  death 
Gives  help  to  all !    From  Rome  so  rest  we  free; 
80  brought  to  Scipio,  fidth  is  kept  in  thee^ 


JBkUr  Page  vUh  a  hmol  tifwine. 
Mass.  Thou  darest  not  die — some  wine — thou 
darest  not  die ! 


[She  takes  a  bowl,  into  wktchMjosanBSA.puUpoisoH.'} 
Behold  me,  Massiniiyia,  like  thyself^ 
A  king  and  soldier;  and,  I  pray  thee,  keep 
My  last  command. 

Mass.  Speak,  sweet 

Soph.  Dear !  do  not  weep. 
And  now  with  undismay'd  resolve  behold. 
To  save  you — ^ytfu — (for  honour  and  just  fuA 
Are  most  true  gods,  which  we  should  much  adore) 
With  even  disdainful  vigour  I  give  up         [to  me, 
Anabhorr'dlife!  {&ie  drinks,)  You  have  been  good 
And  I  do  thank  thee.  Heaven.    O  my  stars ! 
I  bless  your  goodness,  that,  with  breast  unstain'^ 
Faith  pure,  a  virgin  wife,  tied  to  my  glory, 
I  die,  of  female  friith  the  long-lived  story; 
Secure  from  bondage  and  all  servile  harms. 
But  more,  most  happy  in  my  husband's  aims. 


Bflvnssiii 
Dake  oi 


7K0M  AKTONIO  AND  MBLUDA. 
AOff  m.  soiiii  X. 

itlng  tlM  vOiMtm  of  fiOlen  greatneMin  AnOTQM^ 
'ake  of  Qcnoa,  alter  he  has  heen  defeated  by  the  *?«■•> 
HmnM,  proeeribed  bv  hie  ooantrymeii,  and  left  with  only 
two  aUendants  in  his  flight 

IkUr  AAlttUQio  in  armotir,  Luoo  with  a  shepherds  gassm 
<n  AA  AoiM^  and  a  Page. 

jtnd.  Is  not  yon  gleam  the  shuddering  mom, 
that  flakes 
With  silver  tincture  the  east  verge  of  heavea  ? 

Lttc.  I  think  it  is,  so  please  your  excellence. 

jind.  Away !  I  have  no  excdlence  to  pleast. 
Prithee  observe  the  custom  of  the  world, 
That  only  flatters  greatness,  states  exalts; 
And  please  my  excellence !  Oh,  Ludo, 
Thou  hast  been  ever  held  respected,  dear, 
Even  precious  to  Andrugio's  inmost  love. 
Good,  flatter  not    Nay,  if  thou  givest  not  6itk 
That  I  am  wretched ;  oh,  read  that,  read  that... 
My  thoughts  are  fix'd  in  contemplation 
Why  this  huge  earth,  this  monstrous  animal. 
That  eats  her  children,  should  not  have  eyes  and 

ears. 
Philosophy  maintains  that  Nature's  wise. 
And  forms  no  useless  or  imperfect  thing. 
Did  nature  make  the  earth,  or  the  earth  nature  1 
For  earthly  dirt  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man 
Moulds  me  up  honour ;  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutdi- 

man, 
Paints  me  a  puppet  even  with  seeming  breathy 
And  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  souL 
Go  to,  go  to ;  thou  liest,  philosophy ; 
Nature  forms  things  imperfect,  useless,  vain. 
Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  ean  1 
That  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men's  plaints : 
That  when  a  soul  is  splitted,  sunk  with  grid. 
He  might  fall  thus  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 

{Be  ihrmoe  himmStf  on  ikegrosmd. 
And  in  her  ear,  hallow  his  misery. 
Exclaiming  thus :  Oh,  thou  all-bearing  earth, 
Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramm'at  their 
mouths, 
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And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust:  open  thy 

breast, 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee.    Xook  who  knocks ; 
Andrugio  calls.    But,  oh !  she's  deaf  and  blind. 
A  wretch  but  lean  relief  on  earth' can  find. 

Luc  Sweet  lord,  abandon  passion,  and  disann. 
Since  by  the  fortune  of  the  tumbling  sea, 
We  are  roU'd  up  upon  the  Venice  marsb^ 
Let's  dip  all  for^e,  lest  more  lowering  fiito 

jlnd.  More  lowering  &te  1     Oh,  Ludo,  choke 
that  breath. 
Now  I  defy  chance.    Fortune's  brow  hath  £rown'd. 
Even  to  the  utmost  wrinkle  it  can  bend : 
Her  venom's  spit.    Alas,  what  country  rests. 
What  son,  what  comfort  that  she  can  deprive  1 
Triumphs  not  Venice  in  my  overthrow  1 
Gapes  not  my  native  country  for  my  blood  1 
Lies  not  my  son  tomb'd  in  the  swelling  main  1 
And  is  more  low'ring  fiite  ?     There's  nothing  left 
Unto  Andrugio,  but  Andrugio : 
And  that  nor  mischief  force,  -distress,  nor  hell,  can 

take. 
Fortune  my  fortunes,  not  my  mind  shall  shake. 

Xuc.  Spoke  like  yourself:  but  give  me  leave, 
my  lord. 
To  wish  your  safety.    If  you  are  but  seen. 
Your  arms  display  you ;  therefore  put  them  oS, 
And  take 

And.  Wouldst  have  me  go  unarm'd  among 
my  foes? 
Being  besieged  by  passion,  entering  lists. 
To  combat  with  despair  and  mighty  grief; 
My  soul  beleagur'd  with  the  crushing  strength 
Of  sharp  impatience.    Ah,  Lucio,  go  unann'd  ? 
Come  soul,  resume  the  valour  of  thy  birth ; 
Myself,  myself  will  dare  ail  opposites: 
111  muster  forces,  an  unvanquish'd  power ; 
Comets  of  horse  shall  press  th'  ungrateful  earth, 
This  hollow  wombed  mass  shall  inly  groan. 
And  murmur  to  sustain  the  weight  of  arms : 
Ghastly  amazement,  with  upstarted  hair. 
Shall  huny  on  before,  and  usher  us, 
Whilst  trumpets  damour  with  a  sound  of  death. 

Luc,  Peace,  good  my  lord,  your  speech  is  all 
too  light 
Alas !  survey  your  fortunes,  look  what's  left 
Of  all  your  forces,  and  your  utmost  hopes, 
A  weak  old  man,  a  page,  and  your  poor  8el£ 

Aikd,  Andrugio  lives,  and  a  fair  cause  of  arms ; 
Why  that's  an  army  all  invindble. 
He,  who  hath  that,  hath  a  battalion  royal, 
Armour  of  proof,  huge  troops  of  barbed  steeds. 
Main  squares  of  pikes,  millions  of  arquebuse. 
Oh,  a  fair  cause  stands  firm  and  will  abide ; 
Legions  of  angels  fight  upon  her  side. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  spirit,  slide  in  strange  disguise 


Unto  some  gradous  prince,  and  sojourn  there. 
Till  time  and  fortune  give  revenge  firm  means. 

And.  No,  I'll  not  trust  the  honour  of  a  man : 
Gold  is  grown  gi^at,  and  makes  perfidiousness 
A  common  waiter  in  most  princes'  courts : 
He's  in  the  check-roll :  Til  not  trust  my  blood : 
I  know  none  breathing-  but  will  cog  a  dye 
For  twenty  thousand  double  pistolets. 
How  goes  the  timet 

Luc  I  saw  no  sun  to-day. 

Jhid,  No  sun  will  shine  where  poor  Andrugio 
breathes: 
My  soul  grows  heavy :  boy,  let's  have  a  song^ 
We'll  sing  yet,  £uth,  even  in  despite  of  fate. 


FROM  THB  8AMB. 

ACT  TT. 

Jktdr.  Comb,  Ludo,  let's  go  eat— what  hast 
thou  goti 
Root%  roots  1    Alas !  they're  seeded,  new  cut  up. 
O  thou  hast  wronged  nature,  Ludo ; 
But  boots  not  much,  thou  but  pursu'st  th^  world. 
That  cuts  off  virtue  'fore  it  comes  to  growth. 
Lest  it  should  seed,  and  so  o'emm  her  son. 
Dull,  pore-blind  error.    Crive  me  water,  boy ; 
There  is  no  poison  in't,  I  hope  1  they  say 
That  lurks  in  massy  plate ;  and  yet  the  earth 
Is  so  infected  with  a  general  plague, 
That  he's  most  wise  that  thinks  there's  no  man  fool. 
Right  prudent  that  esteems  no  creature  just: 
Great  policy  the  least  things  to  mistrust. 
Give  me  assay.    How  we  mock  greatness  now  \ 

Luc  A  strong  concdt  is  rich,  so  most  men  deem ; 
If  not  to  be,  'tis  comfort  yet  to  seem. 

Andr.  Why,  man,  I  never  was  a  prince  till  now ! 
'Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees. 
Gilt  tipstaves,  Tyrian  purple,  chairs  of  state, 
Troops  of  pied  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
In  greatness'  summer,  that  confirm  a  prince ; 
'Tis  not  th'  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes, 
Shouting  and  dapping  with  confused  din, 
That  makes  a  prince.    No,  Ludo,  he's  a  king, 
A  true  right  king,  that  dares  do  ought  save  wrong. 
Fears  nothing  mortal  but  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flattering  puffii 
Of  spungy  sycophants ;  who  stands  unmoved. 
Despite  the  justling  of  opinion ; 
Who  can  enjoy  himsd^  maugre  the  throng 
That  strive  to  press  his  quiet  out  of  him ; 
Who  sits  upon  Jove's  footstool,  as  I  do, 
Adoring,  not  affecting  majesty ; 
Whose  brow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 
Of  dear  content :  this,  Ludo,  is  a  king, 
And  of  this  empire,  every  man's  possess'd 
That's  worth  his  souL 
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GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 

[Bota,1657.    Diad,1634.] 


Gbobob  Chapmak  was  bom  at  Hitchmg-hill  * 
m  the  <:ounty  of  Hertford,  and  studied  at  Oxfoi^ 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  London,  and  became 
the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Mar- 
lowe, and  other  contemporary  men  of  genius. 
He  was  patronized  by  Ptince  Henry,  and  Carr 
Earl  of  Somerset.  The  death  of  the  one,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  other,  must  have  injured  his 
prospects ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
place  at  court,  either  under  King  James  or  his 
consort  Anne.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and, 
according  to  Wood,  was  a  person  of  reverend 
aspect,  religious,  and  temperate.  Inigo  Jones, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, planned  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  over  his  burial-place,  on  the  south  side 
of  St  Giles's  church  in  the  fields :  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  with  the  ancient  church. 


Chapman  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his 
own  times ;  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  his  vendon 
of  Homer  excited  the  raptures  of  Waller,  and  was 
diligently  consulted  by  Pope.  The  latter  speaks 
of  its  daring  fire,  though  he  owns  that  it  is  clouded 
by  fristian.  Webster,  his  fellow  dramatist,  praises 
his  «  full  and  heightened  style,''  a  character  which 
he  does  not  deserve  in  any  favourable  sense ;  for 
his  diction  is  chiefly  marked  by  barbarous  rugged- 
ness,  folse  elevation,  and  extravagant  metaphor. 
The  drama  owes  him  very  little ;  his  Bussy  D'Am- 
bois  is  apiece  of  frigid  atrocity,  and  in  the  Widow's 
Tears,  where  his  heroine  Cynthia  falls  in  love 
with  a  sentinel  guarding  the  corps  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  was  bitterly  lamenting,  he  has  drama- 
tized one  of  the  most  puerile  and  disgusting  legends 
ever  fabricated  for  the  disparagement  of  female 
oonstancy.t 


.  REIOM  THE  COMEDY  OF  ALL  J^OOLS. 

A  8oH  APPBAsraa  on  Fathsb  bt  Simiissioir,  Arm  a 
810LXIT  Mabuasx. 

Fltr»on$   QosTAKio,  the  faOar;  Yalxeio^  the  ton;  Mabo- 
AsTomo  and  RrvAiMif/Hendi:  and  QKAnASA,  thi  bride 

qfYALOlO. 

Ryn.  CoHB  on,  I  say ; 
Your  fiither  with  submission  will  be  calm'd ! 
Come  on,  down  on  your  knees. 

Cfott,  Villain,  durst  thou 
Presume  to  gull  thy  father  ?  dost  thou  not 
Tremble  to  see  my  bent  and  cloudy  brows 
Ready  to  thunder  on  thy  graceless  head. 
And  with  the  bolt  of  my  displeasure  cut 
The  thread  of  all  my  living  fix)m  thy  life, 
For  taking  thus  a  beggar  to  thy  wife  ? 

VaL  Father,  if  that  part  I  have  in  your  blood, 
If  tears,  which  so  abundantly  distil 
Out  of  my  inward  eyes ;  and  for  a  need 
Can  drown  these  outward  (lend  me  thy  handker- 
chief,)   "• 
And  being  indeed  as  many  drops  of  blood, 
Issuing  from  the  creator  of  my  heart. 
Be  able  to  beget  so  much  compassion, 
Not  on  my  life,  but  on  this  lovely  dame, 
Whom  I  hold  dearer 

Gost,  Out  upon  thee,  villain. 

Marc.  Jini,  Nay,  good  Gostanzo,  think  you  are 
a  father. 

Gott,  I  will  not  hear  a  word ;  out,  out  upon  thee : 
Wed  without  my  advice,  my  love,  my  knowledge, 
Ay,  and  a  beggar  too,  a  trull,  a  blowze  T 

•  William  Browne,  the  pagtoral  poet,  oalU  him  **the 
iMumed  Shepherd  of  fair  HitohiBg^hUl" 

[f  **  Chapman,  who  aseisted  Ben  Joneon  and  some  oiiiers 
in  comedy,  deBerreii  no  great  praise  for  hie  Bossy  D'Am- 
hols.  The  style  in  this,  and  hi  all  his  tragedies,  is  extravk- 
gantly  hyperholieal ;  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any 
power  of  exciting  emotion  except  in  thoSb  who  sympatMce 
wtth  a  tomld  pride  and  self-^onjldence.    Yet  he  has  mora 


Ryn,  You  thought  not  so  last  day,  when  you 
ofler'd  her 
A  twelvemonth's  board  for  one  night's  lodging 
with  her. 

Qat,  Go  to,  no  more  of  that!   peace,  good 
Rynaldo, 
It  LB  a  &ult  that  only  she  and  you  know. 

Ryn,  Well,  su-,  go  ouf  I  pray. 

Q<Mt,  Have  I,  fond  wretch, 
With  utmost  care  and  labour  brought  thee  up, 
Ever  instructing  thee,  omitting  never 
The  office  of  a  kind  and  careful  father, 
To  make  thee  wise  and  virtuous  like  thy  father  ? 
And  hast  thou  in  one  act  everted  all  ? 
Proclaimed  thyself  to  all  the  world  a  fool  1 
To  wed  a  beggar  ? 

VaL  Father,  say  not  so. 

Gi>tt,  Nay,  she's  thy  own ;  here,  rise  fool,  take 
her  to  thee. 
Live  with  her  still,  I  know  thou  count'st  thyself 
Happy  in  soul,  only  in  winning  her : 
Be  happy  stiU,  here,  take  her  hand,  enjoy  her. 
Would  not  a  sou  hazard  his  father's  wrath, 
His  reputation  in  the  world,  his  birthright. 
To  have  but  such  a  mess  of  broth  as  this  1 

Marc.  Ant.  Be  not  so  violent,  I  pray  you,  g^ood 
Gostanzo, 
Take  truce  with  passion,  license  your  sad  son. 
To  speak  in  his  excuse  1 

Gost.  What?  what  excuse? 
Can  any  orator  ui  this  case  excuse  him  ? 
What  can  he  say  ?  what  can  be  said  of  any  1 

thinking  than  many  of  the  old  dramatists.  His  tragl- 
oomedies  All  Fools  and  The  GentlemanrUsher,  are  perhaps 
superior  to  his  tragedies.''— Hallam,  Lit  SUL,  voL  iiL 
p.  621. 

**  Chapman  woold  have  made  a  great  Bpio  Poet^  if  indeed 
he  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  he  one;  for  his 
Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  Translation  as  the  stoites  of 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written."— Laxb^—C.] 
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THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 


IM 


VaL  Alas,  air,  hear  me !  all  that  I  can  aay* 
In  mj  excuse,  is  but  to  ihow  love'a  wanant. 

Gott,  Notable  wag. 

VaL  I  know  I  have  committed 
A  great  impiety,  not  to  move  you  first 
Before  the  dame,  I  meant  to  make  my  wiiie. 
Consider  what  I  am,  yet  young,  and  green, 
Behold  what  she  is ;  is  there  not  in  her 
Ay,  in  her  very  eye,  a  power  to  conquer 
Eyen  age  itself  and  wisdom  ?     Call  to  mind, 
Sweet  father,  what  yourself  being  young  have  been, 
Think  what  you  may  be ;  for  I  do  not  think 
The  world  so  &r  spent  with  you,  but  you  may 
Look  back  on  such  a  beauty,  and  I  hope 
To  see  you  young  again,  and  to  live  long 
With  young  affections ;  wisdom  makes  a  man 
Live  young  for  ever :  and  where  is  this  wisdom 
If  not  in  you  1  alas,  I  know  not  what 
Rest  in  your  wisdom  to  subdue  affections ; 
But  I  protest  it  wrought  with  me  so  strongly. 
That  I  had  quite  been  drown'd  in  seas  of  tears. 
Had  I  not  taken  hold  in  happy  time 
Of  this  sweet  hand ;  my  heart  had  been  consumed 
T*  a  heap  of  ashes  with  the  flames  of  love, 
Had  it  not  sweetly  been  assuaged  and  cool'd 
With  the  moist  kisses  of  these  sugar'd  lips. 

Chmt,  O  puissant  wag,  what  huge  large  thongs 
he  cuts 
Out  of  hifl  friend  Fortnnio's  stretching  leather. 

Mare.  jSnt,  He  knows  he  docs  it  but  to  blind 
my  eyes. 

QotL  O  excellent !  these  men  will  put  up  any- 
thing. 

VaL  Had  I  not  had  her,  I  had  lost  my  life: 
Which  life  indeed  I  would  have  lost  before 
I  had  displeased  you,  had  I  not  received  it 
From  such  a  kind,  a  wise,  and  honoured  father. 

Oost,  Notable  boy. 

Vol.  Yet  do  I  here  renounce 
Love,  life  and  all,  rather  than  one  hour  longer 
Endure  to  have  your  love  eclipsed  from  me. 

Crrat.  O,  I  can  hold  no  longer,  if  thy  words 
Be  used  in  earnest,  my  Valerio, 
Thou  wound*8t  my  heart,  but  I  know  'tis  in  jest 

Goit,  No,  m  be  sworn  she  has  her  liripoop  too. 


GhroL  Didst  thoa  not  swear  to  love  me,  spite 
of  father  and  all  the  worldl 
That  nought  should  sever  us  but  death  itself? 

VaL  I  did ;  but  if  my  ii&ther 
WiU  have  his  son  fonwofn,  upon  his  soul 
The  blood  of  my  Uack  perjury  shall  lie. 
For  I  wiU  seek  Ins  favour  though  I  die.      [know 

GotL  No,  no,  live  still  my  son,  thou  well  shalt 
I  have  a  father's  heart :  come,  join  your  handa^ 
Still  keep  thy  vowo,  and  live  together  still. 
Till  crud  death  set  foot  betwixt  you  both. 

VaL  O  speak  you  this  in  earnest  ? 

Gott,  Ay,  by  heaven ! 

Val,  And  never  to  recall  it  ? 

GogL  Not  till  death. 


Srigb  of  Yaucrzo  to  Rtraumi^  nr  arswxr  to  ms  birib 
isvaoTivi  ASAnrsf  tbs  Six. 

I  TBLL  thee  love  is  nature's  second  sim. 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men  ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 
AU  virtues  bom  in  men  lie  buried, 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  e^irth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers. 
So  love,  frdr  shining  in  the  inward  man. 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 
O  'tis  the  paradise !  the  heaven  of  earth  f 
And  didst  thou  know  the  comfort  of  two  hearts 
In  one  deUdous  harmony  united. 
As  to  joy  one  joy,  and  think  both  one  thought. 
Live  both  one  life,  and  there  in  double  life, .... 
Thou  wouldst  abhor  thy  tongue  for  blasphemy. 


PUDS. 

O,  the  good  gods, 
How  blind  is  pride !     What  eagles  are  we  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men ! 
What  beetles  in  our  own ! 


THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 


[Bora,  NOB.    Diad.MM'] 


Thomas  Raitdolph  was  the  son  of  a  steward 
to  Lord  Zouch.  He  was  a  king's  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
HiB  wit  and  learning  endeared  him  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  owned  him,  like  Cartwright,  as  his 
adopted  son  in  the  Muses.  Unhappily  he  fol- 
lowed the  taste  of  Ben  not  only  at  the  pen,  but 
at  the  bottle ;  and  he  closed  his  lifo  in  poverty, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, — a  date  lamentably 
premature,  when  we  consider  the  promises  of  his 
genius.  His  wit  and  humour  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Puritan  characters,  whom  he  supposes 
the  spectators  of  his  scenes  in  the  Muse's  Look- 
ing-Glass.    Throughout  the  rest  of  that  drama 


(though  it  is  on  the  whole  his  best  performance) 
he  unfortunately  prescribed  to  himself  too  hard 
and  confined  a  system  of  dramatic  efiect.  Pro- 
fessing singly, 

**in  single  aoenea  to  show, 
How  comedy  ptewnts  oaeh  single  vloe^ 

he  introduces  the  vices  and  contrasted  humours 
of  human  nature  in  a  tissue  of  unconnected  per- 
sonifications, and  even  refines  his  representations 
of  abstract  character  into  conflicts  of  speculative 
opinion. 

For  lus  skill  in  jthis  philosophical  pageantry  the 
poet  speaks  of  being  indebted  to  Aristotle,  and 
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TBxmAM  jkASjyohn. 


piobeblj  thought  of  his  play  whal  Voltaize  Mid 
of  one  of  his  own,  «  Tbu  would  pUau  yoii»  if  you 
wen  GredcsJ'  The  fomaie  critic's  reply  to  Vol- 
taire was  very  reasonable, «  Bui  wtartmt  Oredc$." 
Judging  of  Randolph,  however,  by  the  plan  which 
he  professed  to  follow,  his  execution  is  vigaroua: 
his  ideal  characters  are  at  once  distinct  and  Taii- 
ous,  and  compact  with  the  expression  whidi  he 


purposes  to  grve  them.  He  was  author  of  fire 
other  dramatic  pieoes,  besides  miscellaneous 
poems.* 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  fiiend,  W.  Stafimd, 
Esq.  of  Blatherwyke,  in  his  native  county,  and 
was  huned  in  the  adjacent  church,  where  an  ap- 
propriate monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Sir 
Christopher,  afterwards  Lord  Hatton. 


INTBODUCrOBY  SCENE  OF  "THE  MUSES  LOOK- 
INChOLASS.** 

BnUr  BxRis  a  feather^itan,  and  Mrs.  Flowxsbxw,  to^e  to  a 
haberdoiher  of  rmaU  toarea—the  one  having  hroughi  feor 
then  to  thApCayhouMt  tht  other  pint  a»*d  b>oking-s»ataet 
two  <(f  the  $anctified  fraternity  of  Etadifrian, 

Mrs.  Fhwerdew.  See,  brother,  how  the  wicked 
throng  and  crowd 
To  works  of  vanity  !  not  a  nook  or  comer 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  this  cave  of  filthiness. 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stufiTd, 
StufTd,  and  stufTd  full,  as  is  a  cushion^ 
With  the  lewd  reprobate. 

Bird,  Sister,  were  there  not  before  inns — 
Tes,  I  will  say  inns  (for  my  zeal  bids  me 
Say  filthy  inns)  enough  to  harbour  such 
As  traveird  to  destruction  the  broad  way. 
But  they  build  more  and  more — more  shops  of 
Satan  1 

iSrt,  F,  Iniquity  aboundeth,  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preach,  huff,  puff,  and  snuflfat  it ;  yet  still, 
StUl  it  aboundeth !     Had  we  seen  a  church, 
A  new-built  church,  erected  north  and  south. 
It  had  been  something  worth  the  wondering  at. 

Bird,  Good  works  are  done. 

Jt&t.  F.  1  say  no  works  are  good ; 
Good  works  are  merely  popish  and  apocryphal. 

Bird.  But  the  bad  abound,  surround,  yea,  and 
confound  us. 
No  marvel  now  if  playhouses  increase. 
For  they  are  all  grown  so  obscene  of  late, 
That  one  begets  another. 

Mr$,  F,  Flat  fornication ! 
I  wonder  anybody  takes  delight 
To  hear  them  prattle. 

Bird.  Nay,  and  I  have  heard. 
That  in  a— tragedy,  I  think  they  call  it. 
They  make  no  more  of  killing  one  another. 
Than  you  sell  puis. 

Mrs.  F.  Or  you  sell  feathers,  brother ; 
But  are  they  not  hang'd  for  it  1 

Bird.  Law  grows  partial, 
And  finds  it  but  chance-medley :  and  tfaw comedies 
Will  abuse  you,  or  me,  or  anybody ; 
We  cannot  put  our  moneys  to  increase 
By  lawful  usury,  nor  break  in  quiet. 
Nor  put  off  our  fiilse  wares,  nor  keep  our  wives 
Finer  than  others,  but  our  ghosts  must  walk 
Upon  their  stages. 

Uri.  F.  Is  not  this  fiat  conjuring. 
To  make  our  ghosts  to  walk  ere  we  be  deadi 

•  1.  Arifltippua,  or  the  Jorial  Philosopbsr.— 2.  Thfft  Oo»> 
edited  Pedlar.— 8.  The  Jealoos  liDven,  a  eomedy^— 4.  Amyn- 
isa,  or  the  Impouible  Dowry,  a  paetonl^— 6.  Hey  ftr 
HoMBtf  Sown  with  Knavery,  a  eome^. 


Bird.  That's  nothing,  Mrs.  Flowerdew!  tiiey 
will  play 
The  knave,  the  fool,  the  devil  and  all,  for  money. 

Mrs.  F.  Impiety !   O,  that  men  endued  widi 
Should  have  no  more  grace  in  them !        [reason 

Bird.  Be  there  not  other 
Vocations  as  thriving,  and  more  honest  1 
BailifEi,  promoters,  jailers,  and  il^paritours, 
Beadles  and  martials-men,  the  needful  instiumenti 
Of  the  republic ;  but  to  make  themselves 
Such  monsters!  for  they  are  monsters— 4h'  are 

monsters — 
Base,  sinful,  shameless,  ugly,  vile,  deform'd. 
Pernicious  monsters ! 

Jlfr«.  J^.  I  have  heard  "our  vicar 
Call  play-houses  the  colleges  of  transgression. 
Wherein  the  seven  deadly  sins  are  studied. 

Bird.  Why  then  the  city  will  in  time  be  made 
An  university  of  iniquity. 
We  dwell  by  Black-Friars  college,  where  I  wonder 
How  that  profane  nest  of  pernicious  birds 
Dare  roost  themselves  there  in  the  midst  of  ns^ 
So  many  good  and  well-disposed  persons. 

0  impudence ! 

Mrs.  F.  It  was  a  zealous  prayer 

1  heard  a  brother  make  concerning  play-honsea. 

Bird.  For  charity,  what  is't  ? 

Jlfr«.  F.  That  the  Globet 
Wherein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice, 
Had  been  consumed ;  the  Phcenix  burnt  to  ashes ; 
The  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore ;  Blackfriara 
He  wonders  how  it  'scaped  demolishhig 
r  th*  time  of  reformation :  lastly,  he  wish'd 
The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear- 
And  there  be  soundly  baited.  [garden, 

£irdL  A  good  prayer!  [sdenoe, 

Jlfrt.  F.  Indeed,  it  something  pricks  my  oon- 
I  come  to  sell  'em  pins  and  looking-glasses. 

Bird.  I  have  their  custom,  too,  for  all  their 
feathers ; 
'Tis  fit  that  we,  which  are  sincere  professors, 
Should  gain  by  infidels. 


SPEECH  Of  AOOLASTUB  THE  BnCOBJl 

nan.  TBI  BAMS. 

O !  NOW  for  an  eternity  of  eating ! 

—————  I  would  have 

My  sensea  feast  together ;  Nature  envied  as 

In  giving  single  pleasures.    Let  me  have 

My  ears,  eyes,  palate,  nose,  and  touch,  at  <mo8 

t  ThaiWie  fiflote^  Ae.— The  Globe^  tke  Phostti^ ttw  Vor* 
tone,  the  BladcMari^  the  Red  Bull,  and  Bear  Qsxd«^ 
were  namw  of  several  play-houses  then  In  being. 
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Enjoy  thAOr  hsppinefls.    Lay  me  in  a  bed 
Made  of  a  summer's  cloud ;  to  my  embraoea 
Give  me  a  Venus  hardly  yet  fifteen, 
Fresli,  plump,  and  active— she  that  Man  enjoy'd 
Is  grown  too  stale ;  and  then  at  the  same  instant 
My  touch  is  pleased,  I  would  delight  my  sight 
With  pictures  of  Diana  and  her  nympha 
Naked  and  bathing,  drawn  by  some  Apelles; 
By  them  some  of  our  fairest  virgins  stand. 
That  I  may  see  whether  'tis  art  or  nature 
Which  heightens  most  my  blood  and  appetite. 
Nor  cease  I  here :  give  me  the  seven  orbs. 
To  charm  my  ears  with  their  celestial  lutes. 
To  which  the  angels  that  do  move  thoee  spheres 
Shall  sing  some  am'rous  ditty.    Nor  yet  here 
Fix  I  my  bounds :  the  sun  himself  shall  fire 
The  phoenix  nest  to  make  me  a  perfume, 
While  I  do  eat  the  bird,  and  eternally 
Quaff  off  eternal  nectar !     These,  single,  are 
But  torments ;  but  together,  O  together. 
Each  is  a  paradise !     Having  got  such  objects 
To  please  the  senses,  give  me  senses  too 
Fit  to  receive  those  objects ;  give  me,  therefore, 
An  eagle's  eye,  a  blood-hound's  curious  smell, 
A  stag's  quick  hearing ;  let  my  feeling  be 
As  subtle  as  the  spider's,  and  my  taste 
Sharp  as  a  squirrel's — then  I'll  read  the  Alcoran, 
And  what  delights  that  promises  in  future, 
ni  practise  in  the  present 


00LA2,  THB  FLATTERER, 

TBI   DISMAL    PBOOaOPHJER  ANAUTHXTV9  **.m   TEE 
AOOLASrUB^  AOOOMMODATUIO  ms  OPIiaoaB  TO  BOTH. 

VBOM  Tin  SAXB. 

jSeoloHtu,  Then  let's  go  drink  a  while. 

Jtnaisthau$,  'Tis   too  much   labour.     Happy 
That  never  drinks  !  .  . .  [Tantalus, 

Cciax.  Sir,  I  commend  this  temperance.    Your 
Is  able  to  contemn  these  petty  baits,     [arm'd  soul 
These  slight  temptations,  which  we  title  pleasures. 
That  are  indeed  but  names.    Heaven  itself  knows 
No  such  like  thing.    The  stars  nor  eat,  nor  drink, 
Nor  lie  with  one  another,  and  you  imitate 
Those  glorious  bodies ;  by  which  noble  abstinence 
You  gain  the  name  of  moderate,  chaste,  and  sober, 
While  this  effeminate  gets  the  infamous  terms 
Of  glutton,  drunkard,  and  adulterer ; 
Pleasures  that  are  not  man's,  as  man  is  man, 
But  as  bis  nature  sympathies  with  beasts. 
You  shall  be  the  third  Cato— this  grave  look 

And  rigid  eyebrow  vnll  become  a  censor 

But  I  will  fit  you  with  an  object,  Sir, 

My  noble  Anaisthetus,  that  will  please  you ; 

It  is  a  looking-glass,  wherein  at  once 

You  may  see  all  the  dismal  groves  and  caves, 

The  horrid  vaults,  dark  cells,  and  barren  deserts, 

With  what  in  hell  itself  can  dismal  be ! 

jSnaisth,  This  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  fit  for  me. 

[SnL 

jAcolas.  He  cannot  see  a  stock  or  stone,  but  pre- 
He  wishes  to  be  tum'd  to  one  of  thoee.        [sently 
I  have  another  humour — I  cannot  see 
A  fiit  voluptuous  sow  with  full  delight 
Wallow  in  dirt,  but  I  do  wish  myself 
26 


Transform'd  into  that  blessed  epicure ; 

Or  when  I  view  the  hot  salacious  sparrow, . . . 

I  wish  myself  that  little  bird  of  love. 

Colca*  It  shows  you  a  man  of  soft  moving  clay, 
Not  made  of  fiint     Nature  has  been  bountiful 
To  provide  pleasures,  and  shall  we  be  niggards 
At  plentiful  boards  ?     He's  a  discourteous  gtiest 
That  will  observe  a  diet  at  a  feast 
When  Nature  thought  the  earth  alone  too  little 
To  find  us  meat,  and  therefore  stored  the  air 
With  winged  creatures ;  not  contented  yet. 
She  made  the  water  fruitful  to  delight  us ! 
Nay,  I  believe  the  other  element  too 
Doth  nurse  some  curious  dainty  for  man's  food, 
If  we  would  use  ihe  skill  to  catch  the  sedamander. 
Did  she  do  this  to  have  us  eat  with  temperance  ? 
Or  when  she  gave  so  many  different  odours 
Of  spices,  unguents,  and  edl  sorts  of  flowers, 
She  cried  not,  «  Stop  your  noses."     Would  she 
So  sweet  a  choir  of  wing'd  musicians,       [give  us 
To  have  us  deaf  1  or  when  she  placed  us  here — 
Here  in  a  paradise,  where  such  pleasing  prospects, 
So  many  ravishing  colours,  entice  the  eye, 
Was  it  to  have  us  wink  ?     When  she  bestow'd 
So  powerful  faces,  such  commanding  beauties. 
On  many  glorious  nymphs,  was  it  to  say. 
Be  chaste  and  continent  1     Not  to  enjoy 
All  pleasures,  and  at  full,  were  to  make  Nature 
Guilty  of  that  she  ne'er  was  guilty  of — 
A  vanity  in  her  works. 


COLAX  TO  PHILOTIMIA,  OR  THE  PROUD  IiADT. 

raOX  THE  BAXX. 

Colax.  Madam  Superbia, 
You're  studying  the  lady's  library. 
The  looking-glass :  'tis  well,  so  great  a  beauty 
Must  have  her  ornaments ;  nature  adorns 
The  peacock's  tail  with  stars ;  'tis  she  arrays 
The  bird  of  paradise  in  all  her  plumes. 
She  decks  the  fields  with  various  flowers ;  'tis  she 
Spangled  the  heavens  with  all  their  glorious  lights ; 
She  spotted  th'  ermine's  skin,  and  arm'd  the  fish 
In  silver  mail :  but  man  she  sent  forth  naked — 
Not  that  he  should  remain  so — ^but  that  he. 
Endued  with  reason,  should  adorn  himself 
With  every  one  of  these.    To  silk-worm  is 
Only  man's  spinster,  else  we  might  suspect 
That  she  esteem'd  the  painted  butterfly 
Above  her  master-piece ;  you  are  the  image 
Of  that  bright  goddess,  therefore  wear  the  jewels 
Of  all  the  East— let  the  Red  Sea  be  ransadc'd 
To  make  you  glitter ! 


THE  PRAISE  OF  WOMAN. 

nOM  HIS  XISCELLANEOVS  POXMS. 

He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name. 
And  vrith  an  impious  hand  murders  her  fame, 
That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women ;  that  dares  write 
Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 
The  milk  they  lent  us !     Better  sex !  command 
To  your  defence  my  more  religious  hand. 
At  sword  or  pen ;  yours  was  the  nobler  birth. 
For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  but  of  earth — 
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The  son  of  diut;  tnd  though  your  on  did  breed 
His  hH,  again  yoa  raiaed  him  in  your  aeed. 
.  Adam,  in  'a  aleep,  again  iull  losa  anstain'd. 
That  for  one  rib  a  better  half  regain'd. 
Who,  had  he  not  yoor  Meat  creation  seen 
In  Paradise  an  anchorite  had  been. 
Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest. 
But  that  Btemal  Pnmdenoe  thought  yon  best 
Of  ail  his  six  days'  labour  1     Beasts  should  do 
Homage  to  man,  bat  man  shall  wait  on  you ; 
You  are  of  oomelier  sight,  of  daintier  touch, 
A  tender  flesh,  and  colour  bright,  and  such 
As  Parians  see  in  msrble ;  skin  more  fiiir, 
More  glorious  head,  and  &r  more  glorious  hair; 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quickness ;  purer  roses 
Blush  in  your  cheeks,  a  milder  white  composes 
Your  statelyfionts;  yourbreath,more  sweet  than  his, 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  ereiy  kiss.  •  • . 


If,  then,  in  bodies  where  the  souls  do  dwefl. 
You  better  us,  do  then  our  souls  excel  1 

No 

Boast  we  of  knowledge,  yon  are  more  than  we, 
You  were  the  first  Tentured  to  pludL  the  tree ; 
And  that  more   rhetoric  in  your  tongues  do 

Ke, 
Let  him  diqtute  against  that  dares  deny 
Your  least  commands ;  and  not  persuaded  be 
With  Samson's  strength  and  David's  piety. 
To  be  your  willing  actives. .... 
Thus,  perfect  creatures,  if  detraction  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  but  with  your  eyee. 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  brow,  there  win  be 

sent 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  argument, 
Will  teach  the  stoic  his  affections  too, 
And  call  the  cynic  fiom  his  tub  to  woo. 


EICHABD 

[Bin,U8B. 

Thb  anecdotes  of  this  fiioetious  bishop,  quoted 
by  Headley  from  the  Aubrey  M88.  would  fill 
seyeral  pages  of  a  jest-book.  It  is  more  to  his 
honour  to  be  told,  that  though  entirely  hostile  in 
his  principles  to  the  Puritans,  he  frequently  soft^ 
ened,  with  his  humane  and  characteristic  plear 


CORBET. 

santry,  the  ftirious  orders  against  them  which 
Laud  enjoined  him  to  execute.  On  the  whole 
he  does  credit  to  the  literary  patronage  <tf  Jamea^ 
who  made  him  dean  of  Christ's  Church,  and  mk> 
rely  bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich. 


DR.  OORBBTS  JOUBNET  INTO  VEANGI. 
I  WENT  from  England  into  France, 
Nor  yet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  dance. 
Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  fence ; 
Nor  did  I  go  like  one  of  those 
That  do  return  with  half  a  nose. 
They  carried  from  hence. 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along. 

Much  like  John  Doiy  in  the  song, 

Upon  a  holy  tide ; 

I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  jet, 

(I  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet,) 

And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 

And  to  St  Denis  fast  we  came, 
To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 
(The  man  that  shows  them  snaffles,) 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe. 
May  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sleere, 
And  eke  her  old  pantoffles; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town. 
When  in  the  inn  she  lay ; 
Yet  all  the  World  knows  that's  a  fable, 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stable. 
Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

No  carpenter  could  by  his  trade 

Gain  so  much  coin  as  to  have  made 

A  gown  of  so  rich  stuff; 

'Yet  they,  poor  souls,  think  for  their  credit. 

That  they  believe  old  Joseph  did  it, 

'Cause  be  deserv'd  enou^ 


There  is  one  of  the  cross's  nails, 
Which  whoso  sees  his  bonnet  vails, 
And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel ; 
Some  say  'twas  felse,  'twas  never  so^ 
Yet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  know. 
It  is  as  true  as  steeL 

There  is  a  lantern  which  the  Jews, 
When  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  usOy 
It  weighs  my  weight  down  right ; 
But  to  believe  it,  you  must  think 
The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 
And  then  'twas  very  light 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  noM^ 

Another  's  head,  but  not  his  toes. 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb ; 

But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags. 

We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags, 

And  so  away  did  come. 

We  came  to  Paris,  on  the  Seine, 
'Tis  wondrous  feir,  'tis  nothing  dean, 
'TIS  Europe's  greatest  tovm ; 
How  strong  it  is  I  need  not  tell  it. 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smeU  it, 
That  walk  it  up  and  dovni. 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  see, 

The  palace  and  great  galleiy, 

The  Place  Royal  doth  excel. 

The  New  Bridge,  and  the  statues  dMN^ 

At  Notre  Dame  St  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  belL 
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For  learning  the  Vnvreaaty, 
And  for  eld  clothes  the  Fi^^>ex7, 
The  house  the  queen  did  build. 
BL  Innocence,  whose  earth  devoum 
Dead  corpse  in  four  and  twenty  houxsy 
And  there  the  king  was  killed. 

The  Bastfle  and  St  Denis  street, 
The  Shafflenist  like  London  Fleet, 
The  Arsenal  no  toy ; 
But  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  thing. 
Go  to  Uie  court  and  see  the  king, 
O  'tis  a  hopeful  boy ! 

He  is,  of  edl  his  dukes  and  peers. 
Reverenced  for  much  wit  at 's  years, 
Nor  must  you  think  it  much ; 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  play. 
And  make  fine  diity  pies  of  day, 
O,  nerer  king  made  such! 

A  bird  that  can  but  kill  a  fly, 

Or  prate,  doth  please  his  majesty, 

'Tis  known  to  every  one ; 

The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parrot, 

And  he  had  twenty  cannons  for  it, 

For  his  new  galleon. 

0  that  I  e'er  might  have  the  hi^ 
To  get  the  bird  which  in  the  map 
Is  call'd  the  Indian  ruck ! 

rd  give  it  him,  and  hope  to  be 
As  rich  as  Guise  or  Living, 
Or  else  I  had  ill-luck. 

Birds  round  about  his  chamber  stand. 
And  he  them  feeds  with  his  own  hand, 
Tis  his  humility; 
And  if  they  do  want  any  thing, 
Th^  need  but  whistle  for  their  king, 
And  he  comes  presently. 

But  now,  then,  for  thiese  parts  he  must 

Be  enstiled  Lewis  the  Just, 

Great  Heniy's  lawful  heir ; 

When  to  his  stile  to  add  more  words, 

They'd  better  call  him  King  of  Birds, 

Than  of  the  great  Navarre. 

He  hath  besides  a  pretty  quirk. 
Taught  him  by  nature,  how  to  work 
In  iron  with  much  ease ; 
Sometimes  to  the  forge  he  goes, 
There  he  knocks  and  there  he  blows. 
And  makes  both  locks  and  keys ; 

Which  puts  a  doubt  in  every  one. 
Whether  he  be  Mars  or  Yulcan's  son. 
Some  few  believe  his  mother; 
But  let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 

1  came  resolved,  and  so  think  stiU, 
As  much  th'  one  as  th'  other. 

The  people  too  dislike  the  youth. 
Alleging  reasons,  for,  in  truth, 
Mothers  should  honour'd  be ; 
Yet  others  say,  he  loves  her  rather 
As  well  as  ere  she  loved  his  fotfaer, 
And  that's  notoriously 


His  queen,*  a  pretty  little  wench. 
Was  bom  in  fi^ain,  speaks  little  French, 
She's  ne'er  Ifte  to  be  mother; 
For  her  incestuous  house  could  not 
Have  children  which  were  not  begot 
By  unde  or  by  brother. 

Nor  why  should  Lewis,  being  so  just. 
Content  himself  to  take  his  lust 
With  his  Ludna's  mate. 
And  sufler  his  little  pretty  queen, 
From  all  her  race  that  yet  hath  been. 
So  to  degenerate  1 

'Twere  charity  for  to  be  known 
To  love  others'  children  as  his  own. 
And  why  1  it  is  no  shame. 
Unless  that  he  would  greater  be 
Than  was  his  father  Henery, 
Who,  men  thought,  did  the  same. 


i     TBM  FAIBISS'  FAREWELL. 
Fabbwill,  rewards  and  Fairies ! 
Good  housewives  now  you  may  say ; 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies. 
Do  fore  as  well  as  they : 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 
Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Tet  who  of  late  for  deanliness 
Finds  sizpence  in  her  shoe  1 

Lament,  lament,  old  abbejrs, 

The  foiries  lost  command ; 

They  did  but  diange  priests'  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land  : 

And  all  your  children  stol'n  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans, 

"Who  live  as  changeiings  ever  since, 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 

So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth, 

These  pretty  ladies  had. 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Giss  to  milking  rose. 

Then  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 
Of  theirs,  whidi  yet  remain; 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 
On  many  a  grassy  plain. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth 
And  later  James  came  in ; 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath, 
As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profossion: 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 
Their  dances  were  procession. 
But  now,  alas!  they  alt  are  dead. 
Or  gone  beyond  the  seas. 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 
Or  else  they  take  their  ease. .... 

[•  AansofAastria^-a] 
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[Bera,I5TO.    Biiriaa,41h  Jolj,  1827?] 


The  dates  of  this  anthor's  birth  and  death  are 
both  unknown,  though  his  iivmg  reputation,  as 
the  literary  associate  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  Dekker,  and  Rowley,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. If  Oldys  be  correct,*  he  was  alive 
after  November,  1627.  Middleton  was  appointed 
chronologer  to  the  dty  of  London^  in  1620,  and 
in  1624  was  cited  before  the  privy-coundl,  as 
author  of  The  Game  of  Chess.  The  verses  of 
Sir  W.  Lower,  quoted  by  Oldys,  allude  to  the 
poet's  white  locks,  so  that  he  was  probably  bom 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 
His  tragicomedy, «  The  Witch,"  according  to  Mr. 
Malone,  was  written  anterior  to  Macbeth,  and 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  witchcraft  scenery  in 


the  latter  play.  The  songs  beginning  «Come 
away,"  &c,  and  **  Black  Spirits,"  Ac,  of  which 
only  the  first  two  words  are  printed  in  Macbeth, 
are  found  in  the  Witch.  Independent  of  having 
aftbrded  a  hint  to  Shakspeare,  Middleton's  repu- 
tation cannot  be  rated  highly  for  the  pieces  to 
which  his  name  is  exclusively  attached.  His 
principal  efforts  were  in  comedy,  where  he  deals 
profusely  in  grossness  and  buffoonery.  The 
cheats  and  debaucheries  of  the  town  are  his 
favourite  sources  of  comic  intrigue.  With  a  sin- 
gular effort  at  the  union  of  the  sublime  and  fami- 
liar, he  introduces,  in  one  of  his  coarse  drafts  of 
London  vice,  an  infernal  spirit  prompting  a  coun- 
try gentleman  to  the  seduction  of  a  citizen's  wife.§ 


LEANTIO  APPROACHING  HIS  HOME. 

7B0M  TBI  THAGKOT  Of  "WOMEN  BKYABX  WOKCT." 

How  near  I  am  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth, 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter !     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fiiir  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man ; 
A  kiss,  now,  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long. 

LEANTIO'S  AGONT  TOR  THE  DESERTION  OF  HIS 
WIPE. 

laOM  mi  BAME. 

Leantio,  a  man  of  humble  fortune,  hss  married  a  beanti- 
fnl  wife,  who  is  buelj  aeduced  by  the  Duke  of  Floronoe. 
The  duke,  with  refined  cruelty,  luTltee  them  both  to  a 
lieast,  where  be  laviehes  his  undisguised  admiration  on 
his  mistress.  The  scene  displays  the  feelings  of  Leantio^ 
restrained  by  ceremony  and  fear,  under  the  insulting 
hospitality,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  is  left  alone 
with  Liria,  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  has  ftdlen  in  love 
with  him,  and  wishes  to  attach  his  affections. 

Leantio,  (  Without  noticing  Lima.)  O  hast  thou 
left  me  then,  Bianca,  utterly  1 
O  Bianca,  now  I  miss  thee!     Oh !  return, 
And  save  the  faith  of  woman.    I  ne'er  felt 
The  loss  of  thee  till  now :  'tis  an  affliction 
Of  greater  weight  than  youth  was  made  to  bear ; 
As  if  a  punishment  of  after  life 


*  MS.  notes  on  Langbalne. 

[t  Or  dty  poet.  Jonson  and  Quarles  filled  the  office  after 
Middleton,  which  expired  with  Klkanah  Settie,  1723-4.— C.I 

IX  The  verses  in  question  I  believe  to  be  a  fiyrgery  of 
Chetwood.— DtcTb  MiOtUdon,  voL  L  p.  ziliv-C.] 


Were  foll'n  upon  man  here,  so  new  it  is 
To  flesh  and  blood ;  so  strange,  so  insupportable ; 
A  torment  even  mistook,  as  if  a  body 
Whose  death  were  drowning,  must  needs  there- 
fore sufier  it 
In  scalding  oil. 

lAvia.  Sweet  sir ! 

Lean,  (  Without  noticing  her.)  As  long  as  mine 
I  half  enjoy'd  thee.  [eye  saw  thee, 

Lhf.  Sir! 

Lean.  (  Without  noticing  hir.)   Canst  thou  forget 
The  dear  pains  my  love  took  1  how  it  has  watch'd 
Whole  nights  together,  in  all  weathers,  for  thee. 
Yet  stood  in  heart  more  merry  than  the  tempest 
That  sung  about  mine  ears,like  dangerous  flatterers. 
That  can  set  all  their  mischieis  to  sweet  tunes. 
And  then  received  thee  from  thy  father's  window. 
Into  these  arms,  at  midnight ;  when  we  embraced 
As  if  we  had  been  statues  only  made  for't, 
To  show  art's  life,  so  silent  were  our  comforts ; 
And  kiss'd  as  if  our  lips  had  grown  together. 

Liv.  This  makes  me  madder  to  enjoy  him  now. 

Lean.  (  Without  noticing  her.)   Canst  thou  forget 
all  this,  and  better  joys 
That  we  met  after  this,  which  then  new  kisses 
Took  pride  to  praise  1 

Liv.  1  shall  grow  madder  yet: — Sir ! 

Lean.  ( Without  noticing  her.)     This  cannot  be 
but  of  some  dose  bawd's  working  : — 
Cry  mercy,  lady  I    What  would  you  say  to  me  1 
My  sorrow  makes  me  so  unmannerly, 
So  comfort  bless  me,  I  had  quite  forgot  you. 

Liv.  Nothing,  but  e'en  in  pity  to  that  passion 
Would  give  your  grief  good  counseL 

Lean.  Marry,  and  welcome,  lady, 
It  never  could  come  better. 

Xtp.  Then  first,  sir, 
To  make  away  all  your  good  thoughts  at  once  of  her, 
Know,  most  assuredly,  she  is  a  strumpet 

[{  Middleton'i  dramatic  works,  since  this  was  written, 
have  been  collected  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  whose  contributions 
to  English  lltaraiy  history  are  tJnqvdsaUj  quoted  in  this 
volume.— O.] 
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Lean.  Ha !  most  eusuredly  ?    Speak  not  a  thing 
So  Tile  80  certainly,  leave  it  more  doubtful. 

Iav.  Then  I  must  leave  all  truth,  and  spare  my 
knowledge, 
A  sin  which  I  too  lately  found  and  wept  for. 

Lfan.  Found  you  it  1 

Xio.  Ay,  with  wet  eyop. 

Lean.  Oh,  perjurious  friendship ! 

Xt0.  You  miss'd  your  fortunes  when  you  met 
with  her,  sir. 
Toung  gentlemen,  that  only  love  for  beauty, 
They  love  not  wisely ;  such  a  marriage  raUier 
Proves  the  destruction  of  affection ; 
It  brings  on  want,  and  want's  the  key  of  whoredom. 
I  think  you'd  small  means  with  her  ? 

Lean,  Oh,  not  any,  lady.  [sir, 

Lh.  Aha,  poor  gentleman !  what  mean'st  thou. 
Quite  to  undo  thyself  with  thine  own  kind  heart  1 
Thou  art  too  good  and  pitiful  to  wonnin : 
Many,  sir,  thank  thy  stars  for  this  bless'd  fortune, 
That  rids  the  summer  of  thy  youth  so  well 
From  many  beggars,  that  had  lain  a  sunning 
In  thy  beams  only  else,  till  thou  hadst  wasted 
The  whole  days  of  thy  life  in  heat  and  labour. 
What  would  you  say  now  to  a  creature  found 
As  pitiful  to  yon,  and  as  it  were 
E'en  sent  on  purpose  from  the  whole  sex  general. 
To  requite  all  that  kindness  you  have  shown  to't  ? 

Lean.  What's  that,  madam  ? 

lav.  Nay,  a  gentlewoman,  and  one  able 
To  reward  good  things;  ay,  and  bears  a  con- 
science to't : 
Couldst  thou  love  such  a  one,that  (blow  all  fortunes) 
Would  never  see  thee  want  1 
Nay  more,  maintain  thee  to  thine  enemy's  envy, 
And  shalt  not  sprnd  a  care  for't,  stir  a  thought, 
Nor  break  a  sleep  1  unless  love's  music  waked  thee. 
Nor  storm  of  fortune  should :  look  upon  me. 
And  know  that  woman. 

Lean.  Oh,  my  life's  wealth,  Bianca!         [outi 

Lkf.  Still  with  her  name  1  will  nothing  wear  it 
That  deep  sigh  went  but  for  a  strumpet,  sir. 

Lean,  It  can  go  for  no  other  that  loves  me. 

Zcr.  (Jiride)  He's  vex'd  in  mind ;  I  came  too 
soon  to  him : 
Where's  my  discretion  now,  my  8kill,myjudgment1 
I'm  cunning  in  all  arts  but  my  own,  love. 
'Tis  as  unseasonable  to  tempt  him  now 
So  soon,  as  [for]  a  widow  to  be  courted 
Following  her  husband's  corse ;  or  to  make  bargain 
By  the  grave  side,  and  take  a  young  man  there : 
Her  strange  departure  stands  like  a  hearse  yet 
Before  his  eyes ;  which  time  will  take  down  shortly. 


Lean.  Is  she  my  wife  till  death,  yet  no  more 
mine  ?  [for  t 

That's  a  hard  measure :  then  what's  marriage  good 
Meihinks  by  right  I  should  not  now  be  living, 
And  then  'twere  all  well.    What  a  happiness 
Had  I  been  made  of  had  I  never  seen  her ; 
For  nothing  makes  man's  loss  grievous  to  him. 
But  kBowledge  of  the  worth  of  what  he  loses ; 
For  what  he  never  had,  he  never  misses : 
She's  gone  for  ever,  utterly ;  there  is 
As  much  redemption  of  a  soul  from  hell. 


As  a  fail  woman's'  body  from  his  palace. 

Why  should  my  love  last  longer  tiian  her  truth  ? 

What  is  there  good  in  woman  to  be  loved. 

When  only  that  which  makes  her  so  has  left  hert 

I  cannot  love  her  now,  but  I  must  like 

Her  sin,  and  my  own  shame  too,  and  be  guilty 

Of  law's  breach  with  her,  and  mine  own  abusing ; 

All  which  were  monstrous !  then  my  safest  course 

For  health  of  mind  and  body,  is  to  turn 

My  heart,  and  hate  her,  most  extremely  hate  her ; 

I  have  no  other  way :  those  virtuous  powers 

Which  were  chaste  witnesses  of  both  our  troths, 

Can  witness  she  breaks  first ! 


SCENE  YBOM  "THE  BOABING  GIRL.» 

Mra.  OalUpot,  the  apothecary's  wife^  having  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  Mend  Laxton  that  he  is  Inwant  of  money, 
thus  bethinks  her  how  to  raise  it 

Alab,  poor  gentleman !  troth,  I  pity  him. 
How  shall  I  raise  this  money  1  thirty  pound  ? 
'Tis  30,  sure,  a  3  before  an  0 ; 
I  know  his  3's  too  well.    My  childbed  linen. 
Shall  I  pawn  that  for  him?  then,  if  my  mark 
Be  known,  I  am  undone ;  it  may  be  thought 
My  husband's  bankrupt :  which  way  shall  I  turn  1 
Laxton,  betwixt  my  ovra  fears  and  thy  wants 
I'm  like  a  needle  'twixt  two  adamants. 
Enter  Mr.  Gaudot  heutajf. 

Mr.G.  What  letter's  thati     I'U  see't 

[J^teana9  Utter. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh !  would  thou  hadst  no  eyes  to  see 
the  downfall 
Of  me  and  of  thyself— Fm  for  ever,  ever  undone ! 

Mr.  O.  What  ails  my  Prue  1     What  paper's 
that  thou  tear'st ! 

Mra.  G.  Would  I  could  tear 
My  very  heart  in  pieces !  for  my  soul 
Lies  on  the  rack  of  shame,  that  tortures  me 
Beyond  a  woman's  suffering. 

Mr.  G.  What  means  this  1  [down, 

Mrt.  G.  Had  you  no  other  vengeance  to  throw 
But  even  in  height  of  all  my  joys 

Mr.  G,  Dear  woman ! 

Mr9.G.  When  the  full  sea  ofpleasure  and  delight 
Seem'd  to  flow  over  me— 

Mr.  G.  As  thou  desirest 
To  keep  me  out  of  Bedlam,teD  what  troubles  thee. — 
Is  not  thy  child  at  nurse  foll'n  sick  or  dead  1 

Mn.  G,  Oh,  no !  [houses, 

JIfr.  G.  Heavens  bless  me ! — Are  my  bams  and 
Yonder  at  Hockley  Hole,  consumed  with  fire  ?— 
I  can  build  more,  sweet  Prue. 

Mrt.  G.  'Tis  worse !  'tis  worse ! 

Mr,  G,  My  factor  broke  ?  or  is  the  Jonas  sank  t 

Mrs.  G.  Would  all  we  had  were  swallow'd  in 
the  waves. 
Rather  than  both  should  be  the  scorn  of  slaves ! 

Mr.  G,  I'm  at  my  wit's  end. 

Mrs.  G,  O,  my  dear  husband ! 
Where  once  I  thought  myself  a  fixed  star, 
Placed  only  in  the  heaven  of  thine  arms, 
I  fear  now  I  shall  prove  a  wanderer. 
O  Laxton !  Laxton !  is  it  then  my  fete 
To  be  by  thee  o'erthrown  1 
aa 
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Mr,  G.  Defend  me,  wisdom, 
From  fidling  into  phrensy !     On  my  knees, 
Sweet  Prue,  speak — ^what's  that  Laxton,  who  so 
Lies  on  thy  bosom  ?  [heavy 

Mrs,  G.  I  shall  sure  run  mad ! 

Mr,  G,  I  shall  run  mad  for  company  then: 
speak  to  me— 
I'm  Gallipot,  thy  husband.    Prue — ^why,  Prue, 
Art  sick  in  conscience  for  some  villanous  deed 
Thou  wert  about  to  act  1 — didst  mean  to  rob  mel 
Tush,  I  forgive  thee* — ^Hast  thou  on  my  bed 
Thrust  my  soft  pillow  under  another's  head  1 — 
rU  wink  at  all  fiiults,  Prue— 'Las !  that's  no  more 
Than  what  some  neighbours  near  thee  have  done 

before. 
Sweet  honey — Pjrue — ^what's  that  Laxton  ? 

Mr9.G,  Oh! 

Mr,  G.  Out  with  him. 

Mrs,  G,  Oh !  he— he's  bom  to  be  my  undoer ! 
This  handjwhich  thou  call'st  thine,to  himwas  given; 
To  him  was  I  made  sure  i'  the  sight  of  heaven. 

ilfr.  G.  I  never  heard  thi»— thunder ! 

Mrt,  G.  Yes,  yes — before 
I  was  to  thee  contracted,  to  him  I  swore. 
Since  last  I  saw  him  twelve  months  three  times  old 
The  moon  hath  drawn  through  her  light  silver  bow ; 
But  o'er  the  seas  he  went,  and  it  was  said—* 
But  rumours  liefr— that  he  in  France  was  dead : 
But  he's  alive — oh,  he's  alive ! — he  sent 
That  letter  to  me,  which  in  rage  I  rent. 
Swearing,  wiUi  oaths  most  damnably,  to  have  me, 
Or  tear  me  from  this  bosom^ — Oh,  heavens  save  me ! 

ilfr.  G,  My  heart  will  break— Shamed  and  un- 
done  for  ever ! 

Mrt,  G.  So  black  a  day,  poor  wretch,  went  o'er 
thee  never. 

ifr.  G,  If  thou  shouldst  wrestle  with  him  at 
the  law, 
Thon'rt  sure  to  &U ;  no  odd  alight,  no  prevention^ 
rU  teU  him  th'  art  with  chUd. 

Mtm.  G,  Umph. 

Mr,  G,  Or  give  out,  that  one  of  my  men  was 
ta'en  abet^  with  thee. 

Mr$,  G,  Worse  and  worse  still ; 
Ton  embrace  a  mischief  to  prevent  an  ilL 

Mr,  G,  111  buy  thee  of  himr— «top  his  moath 
with  gold— 
Think'st  thou  'twill  do  1 

Mrs,  G,  Oh  me !  heavens  grant  it  would! 
Yet  now  my  senses  are  set  more  in  tune ; 
He  writ,  as  I  remember  in  his  letter. 
That  he,  in  riding  up  and  down,  had  spent, 
Ere  he  could  find  me,  thirty  pound. — Send  that; 
Stand  not  on  thirty  with  him. 

Mr.  G,  Yoitf,  IVne— say  thou  die  word  'tis  done. 
We  ventore  lives  for  wealth,  but  must  do  mote 
To  keep  our  wives. — ^Thirty  or  forty,  Prue  1 

ifrt.  O.  Thir^,  good  sweet! 
Of  an  ill  bargain  let's  save  what  we  can ; 
I'll  pay  it  him  with  tears.    He  was  a  man. 
When  first  I  knew  him,  of  a  meek  spirit; 
All  goodness  is  not  yet  dried  up,  I  hope.       [all; 

Mr,  G,  He  shall  have  thirty  pound,  let  that  stop 
Love's  sweeU  taste  best  when  we  have  drank 
down  gall. 


VATHBBS  OOICPABING  SOITS. 
BENEFIT  or  IHPBISONMSNT  TO  A  WILD  TOUTS. 

nOML  TBI  SAME. 

ArtoM.— Sib  Davy  Dappeb,  Snt  Alex.  WsHsaivi^  and  Bia 
Adam  Apputov. 

Svr  Dav,  Mt  son  Jack  Dapper,  then,  shall  run 
All  in  one  pasture.  [vrith  him. 

Sir  jSlex,  Proves  your  son  bad  too,  sir  1     [tian 

Sir  Dav,  As  villany  can  make  him :  your  Sebas- 
Dotes  but  on  one  drab,  mine  on  a  thousand. 
A  noise  of  fiddlers,  tobacco,  wine,  and  a         , 
A  mercer,  that  will  let  him  take  up  more- 
Dice,  and  a  wateiHapaniel  with  a  duck. — Oh, 
Bring  him  a  bed  with  these  when  his  purse  gioglea 
Roaring  boys  follow  at  his  tail,  fencers  and  ningles, 
(Beasts  Adam  ne'er  gave  name  to ;)  these  hone- 
leeches  suck 
My  son,  till  he  being  tewn  dry,  they  all  live  oa 

Sir  JSex.  Tobacco  1  [smoke. 

Sir  Dav,  Right  sir ;  but  I  have  in  my  brain. 
A  windmill  going  that  shall  grind  to  dust 
The  follies  of  my  son,  and  make  him  wise 
Or  a  stark  fool. — Pray  lend  me  your  advice. 

Both,  That  shall  you,  good  Sir  Davy. 

Sir  Dav,  Here's  the  springe 
That's  set  to  catch  this  woodcock  in — ^An  action. 
In  a  fiUse  name,  unknown  to  him,  is  enter'd 
r  the  Counter  to  arrest  Jack  Dapper. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  he  !  [him  1 

Sir  Dav,  Think  you  the  Counter  cannot  break 

iStr  Jleac  Break  him  ?  yes,  and  break  his  heart 
too,  if  he  lie  there  long. 

Sir  Dav,  I'll  make  him  sing  a  counter-tenor,  onre. 

Sir  Alex,  No  way  to  tame  him  like  it :  there 
shall  he  learn 
What  money  is  indeed,  and  how  to  spend  it. 

Sir  Dav,  He's  bridled  there. 

Sir  JiUx,  Ay,  yet  knows  not  how  to  mend  it. 
Bedlam  cures  not  more  madmen  in  a  year 
Than  one  ofthe  Counters  does.  Men  pay  more  dear 
There  for  their  wit  than  anywhere.    A  Counter ! 
Why,  'tis  an  university^ — Who  not  sees  % 
As  sciiolars  there,  so  here  men  take  degrees, 
And  follow  the  same  studies,  all  alike. 
Scholars  learn  first  logic  and  rhetoric, 
So  does  a  prisoner ;  with  fine  honied  speech 
At  his  first  coming  in,  he  doth  persuade,  beseech 
He  may  be  lodged —  .... 

To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber 

But  when  he  has  no  money,  then  does  he  tiy* 
By  subtle  logic  and  quaint  sophistry. 
To  make  the  keepen  trust  him. 

Sir  Adam,  Say  they  do. 

Sir  Alex,  Then  he's  a  graduate. 

Sir  Dav,  Say  they  trust  him  not 

fib*  Alex,  Then  is  he  held  a  fiieshman  and  a  sot. 
And  never  shall  commence,  but  being  still  bazr'd. 
Be  ezpulsed  fimn  the  master's  side  to  the  Two- 
Or  else  i'  the  Holebeg  placed.  [penny  ward. 

Sir  Ad,  When  then,  I  pray,  proceeds  a  prisoner? 

Sir  Alex,  When,  money  being  the  theme. 
He  can  dispute  with  his  hard  creditors'  hearts, 
And  get  out  clear,  he's  then  a  master  of  arts. 
Sir  Davy,  send  your  bon  to  Wood-«treet  ooUege  ; 
A  gentleman  can  nowhere  get  more  knowMga. 
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8br  Dm.  Theae  gmUants  itady  haid. 
Sir  Mex,  Tme,  to  get  mcMiey. 
Sir  Dan.  Lies  by  the  heels,  i'&ith !  <haiik»— 
thanks— I  ha'  sent 
For  a  couple  of  bean  shall  paw  him. 


DEVOTION  TO  lOTl. 

nOK  IBB  PLAT  OP  "BLiniTy  KkgOBrWSSSAXM^ 

O,  RAVFT  persecution,  I  embrace  thee 
With  an  unfetter'd  soul ;  so  sweet  a  thing 
U  i»  to  sigh  upon  the  rack  of  lore, 
Where  each  calamity  is  groaning  witness 
Of  the  poor  martyr's  faith.    I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  afiection  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 
Love^  brad  on  earth,  is  often  nursed  in  hell ; 
By  rote  it  reads  woe  era  it  leant  to  spell. .... 
Wlm  I  call  back  my  vows  to  Yioletta, 
May  I  dien  slip  into  an  ^bscura  grave. 
Whose  mould,  unpresa'd  with  stony  monument 
Dwelling  in  open  air,  may  drink  the  tears 
Of  the  inconstant  clouds  to  rot  me  soon !  •  • .  • 

He  that  truly  loves, 
Bunia  out  the  day  in  idle  fiintaaies ; 
And  when  the  lamb,  bleating,  doth  bid  good  night 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bell-man  in  the  lover's  ear, 
Lonra's  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep,  oh,  seldom  weazB  I 
The  ear^  lark  is  waken'd  from  her  bed, 
Being  only  by  love's  pains  disquieted ; 
But,  singing  in  the  morning's  ear,  she  weepe, 
Being  deep  in  love,  at  lovers'  broken  sleeps : 
But  say,  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie. 
With  silken  strings,  the  cover  of  love's  eye. 
Then  dbeams,  magidan-like,  mocking  present 
Pl^ttNires,  whose  &ding,  leaves  more  discontent 


INDKINATION  AT  THB  SALE  OF  A 
HONOUR. 


Or  aU  the  deeds  yet  this  strikes  the  deepest  wound 
Into  ny  ^prahension, 
Reverand  and  honourable  matrimony. 
Mother  of  lawful  sweets,  unshamed  mornings, 
Both  pleasant  andlegitimately  fruitfol,withoutthee 


All  the  whole  world  were  soiled  bastardy : 
Thou  art  the  only  and  the  greatest  form 
That  put'st  a  difference  betwixt  our  desires 
And  the  disorder'd  appetites  of  beasts. 

But,  if  chaste  and  honest. 

There  is  another  devil  that  haunts  marriage, 
(None  fondly  loves  but  knows  it,)  jealousy. 
That  wedlodi's  yellow  sickness, 
That  wtuspering  separation  every  minute. 
And  thus  the  curse  takes  his  effect  or  progress. 
The  most  of  men,  in  their  first  sudden  furies, 
Rail  at  the  nanow  bounds  of  marriage. 
And  call't  a  prison ;  then  it  is  most  just 
That  the  disease  of  the  prison,  jealousy, 
Should  thus  affect  'em— but,  oh !  here  I'm  fix'd 
To  make  sale  of  a  wife !  monstrous  and  foul ! 
An  act  abhorr'd  in  nature,  cold  in  soul ! 


LAW. 


Thou  angel  sent  amongst  us,  sober  Law, 

Made  with  meek  eyes,  permading  action ; 

No  loud  immodest  tongue — ^voiced  like  a  virgin, 

And  as  chaste  from  sale. 

Save  only  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  rai^ 

How  has  abuse  definm'd  thee  to  all  eyes ! 

Yet  why  so  rashly  for  one's  villain's  fiiult 

Po  I  arraign  whole  man  1    Admired  Law ! 

Thy  upper  parts  must  needs  be  wholly  pura 

And  incorruptible-— th'  are  grave  and  wise ; 

'Tis  but  the  dross  beneath  them,  and  the  doiids 

That  get  between  thy  glory  and  thehr  praise. 

That  make  the  visible  and  fool  eclipse ; 

For  those  that  are  near  to  thee  ara  upright. 

As  noble  in  their  conscience  as  their  birth ; 

Know  that  damnation  is  in  evaiy  bribe. 

And  rarely  put  it  from  them — rate  the  presenters, 

And  scourge  'em  with  five  years'  imprisonment 

For  offering  but  to  tempt  'em : 

This  is  true  justice,  exercised  and  used ; 

Woe  to  the  giver,  when  the  bribe's  refused. 

'Tis  not  their  vrill  to  have  law  worse  than  war, 

Where  still  the  poorest  die  fimt. 

To  send  a  man  vrithout  a  sheet  to  his  grave. 

Or  bury  him  in  his  papers ; 

'TIS  not  their  mind  it  should  be,  nor  to  have 

A  suit  hang  longer  than  a  man  in  chains, 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  fosten'd. 


CHARLES  FITZGEFFREY, 

|>M,M9a] 

Ckax£18  FmoBiVBST  was  vectoi  of  the  parish  of  St  Deminic,  in  Comwall. 

Always  to  come,  yet  always  present  here, 
Whom  all  run  after,  none  come  after  near. 
Unpartial  judge  of  all,  save  present  state. 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  ara  past. 
But  still  pursuing  present  things  with  hate, 
And  more  injurious  at  the  first  than  last, 
Preserving  others;  while  thine  own  do  waste ; 
True  treasurer  of  all  antiquity, 
Whom  all  desire,  yet  never  one  could  see. 


TO  POSmUTT. 
non  mauHD's  PAasAsnis.  1«»* 

pAUOHTin  of  Time,  smcere  Posterity, 
Always  new-bom,  yet  no  man  knows  fhy  bhrth. 
The  arbitress  of  pure  sincerity, 
Tet  changeable  (like  Proteus)  on  the  earth, 
Sometime    in    plenty,    sometime    join'd    with 
dearth: 
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RIOHABD  mCCOLS. 


VBOM  JnTZGEFFRETS  LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS 
DRAKE.  159«. 

Look  how  the  industrious  bee  in  fragrant  May, 
When  Flora  gilds  the  earth  with  golden  flowers, 
Inveloped  in  her  sweet  perfumed  array, 
Doth  leave  his  honey-limed  delicious  bowers, 
More  richly  wrought  than  prince's  stately  towers, 
Waving  his  silken  wings  amid  the  air. 
And  to  the  verdant  gardens  makes  repair. 

First  falls  he  on  a  branch  of  sugar'd  thyme. 
Then  from  the  maiygold  he  sucks  the  sweet, 


And  then  the  mint,  and  then  the  rose  doth  dhnb. 
Then  on  the  budding  rosemaiy  doth  light, 
Till  with  sweet  treasure  having  charged  his  tet. 
Late  in  the  evening  home  he  turns  again, 
Thus  profit  is  the  guerdon  of  his  pain. 
So  in  the  May-tide  of  his  summer  age 
Valour  enmoved  the  mind  of  vent'rous  Drake 
To  lay  his  life  with  winds  and  waves  in  gage. 
And  bold  and  hard  adventures  t'  undertake. 
Leaving  his  country  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Loathing  the  life  that  cowardice  doth  stain, 
Preferring  death,  if  death  might  honour  gain. . .  • 


RICHARD  NICCOLS. 

[Dia^  1684.] 


Thb  plan  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  begun 
by  Ferrers  and  Sackville,  was  followed  up  by 
Churchyard,  Phayer,  Hig^ns,  Drayton,  and  many 
others.  The  last  contributor  of  any  note  was 
Nicools,  in  1610,  in  his  Winter  Night's  Vision. 
Niccols  was  the  author  of  the  «  Cuckow,"  written 


in  imitation  of  Drayton's  «Owl,"  and  sevenl 
poems  of  temporary  popularity,  and  of  a  dnma, 
entitled  The  Twynne's  Tragedy.  He  was  a  Lon- 
doner, and  having  studied  (says  Wood)  at  Ozlbrd, 
obtained  some  employment  worthy  of  Us  fiicnlties ; 
but  of  what  kind,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 


FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF  ROBERT  DUKE  OF 
NORMANDT. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  oldest  son  of  WilUam  the 
CoDqneror,  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades  was  im- 
prisoned by  Henry  I.  In  Cardiff  Castle.  Ho  thus  de- 
setlbes  a  walk  with  his  keeper,  previous  to  his  eyes 
being  put  out. 

As  bird  in  cage  debarred  the  use  of  wings. 
Her  captived  life  as  nature's  chiefest  wrong. 
In  doleful  ditty  sadly  sits  and  sings. 
And  mourns  her  thralled  liberty  so  long. 
Till  breath  be  spent  in  many  a  sithful  song : 
8o  here  captived  I  many  days  did  spend 
In  sorrow's  plaint,  till  death  my  days  did  end. 

Where  as  a  prisoner  though  I  did  remain ; 
Yet  did  my  brother  grant  this  liberty. 
To  quell  the  common  speech,  which  did  complain 
On  my  distress,  and  on  his  tyranny. 
That  in  his  parks  and  forests  joining  by, 
When  I  did  please  I  to  and  fro  might  go. 
Which  in  the  end  was  cause  of  all  my  woe. 

For  on  a  time,  wKen  as  Aurora  bright 
Began  to  scale  heaven's  steepy  battlement. 
And  to  the  world  disclose  her  cheerful  light, 
As  was  my  wont,  I  with  my  keeper  went 
To  put  away  my  sorrow's  discontent : 
Thereby  to  ease  me  of  my  captive  care. 
And  solace  my  sad  thoughts  in  th'  open  air. 

Wand'ring  through  forest  wide,  at  length  we  gain 
A  steep  cloud-kissing  rock,  whose  homed  crown 
With  proud  imperial  look  beholds  the  main, 
Where  Severn's  dangerous  waves  run  rolling  down. 
From  th'  Holmes  into  the  seas,  by  Cardiff  town. 
Whose  quick-devouring  sands  so  dangerous  been 
To  those  that  wander  Amphitrite's  green : 

As  there  we  stood,  the  country  round  we  eyed 
To  view  the  workmanship  of  nature's  hand. 
There  stood  a  mountain,  from  whose  weeping  side 


A  brook  breaks  forth  into  the  low-lying  land. 
Here  lies  a  plain,  and  there  a  wood  doth  stand, 

Herepa8tures,mead8,com-fields,  a  vale  do  crown. 

A  castle  here  shoots  up,  and  there  a  town. 

Here  one  with  angle  o'er  a  sUver  stream 
With  baneful  bait  the  nibbling  fish  doth  feed; 
There  in  a  plough'd-land,  with  his  painful  team. 
The  ploughman  sweats^n  hope  for  labour's  meed .  •  • 
Here  sits  a  goatherd  on  a  craggy  rock. 
And  there  in  shade  a  shepherd  with  his  flock. 

The  sweet  delight  of  such  a  rare  prospect 
Might  yield  content  unto  a  careful  eye ; 
Yet  down  the  rock  descending  in  neglect 
Of  such  delight,  the  sun  now  mounting  higii« 
I  sought  the  shade  in  vale,  which  low  did  lie. 
Where  we  reposed  us  on  a  green-wqpd  side, 
A'firont  the  which  a  silver  stream  did  glide. 

There  dwelt  sweet  Philomel,  who  never  more 
May  bide  the  abode  of  man's  socie^. 
Lest  that  some  sterner  Tereus  than  before. 
Who  crept  the  flower  of  her  virginity, 
'Gainst  her  should  plot  some  second  villany ; 

Whose  doleful  tunes  to  mind  did  cause  me  cdl 

The  woful  story  of  her  former  foil. 

The  redbreast,  who  in  bush  fost  by  did  stand 
As  partner  of  her  woes,  his  part  did  ply. 
For  that  the  gifts,  with  which  Autumnus'  hand 
Had  graced  the  earth,  by  winter's  wrath  should  die. 
From  whose  cold  cheeks  bleak  blasts  began  to  fly. 
Which  made  me  think  upon  my  summer  past 
And  winter's  woes,  which  all  my  lifo  should  laet 

My  keeper,  with  compassion  moved  to  see 
How  grief 'simpulsionsin  my  breast  did  beat,    [he. 
Thus  silence  broke:  "Would  God  (my  Lord,)  qnoth 
This  pleasant  land,  which  nature's  hand  hath  eel 
Hefore  your  eyes,  might  cause  you  to  foiget 
Your  discontent,  the  object  of  the  eye 
Ofttimes  gives  easejto  woes  which  inward  lie. 
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«B«hoid  upon  that  mountain's  top  to  steep, 
Which  seems  to  pierce  the  clouds  and  kiss  the  sky, 
How  the    gray  shepherd  drives    his  flock    of 

sheep 
Down  to  the  vale^  and  how  on  rocks  &st  by 
The  goats  frisk  to  and  fro  for  jollity ; 
Grive  ear  likewise  unto  these  birds'  sweet  songs, 
And  let  them  cause  you  to  forget  your  wrongs." 

To  this  I  made  reply :  «<  Fond  man,"  said  I, 
M'What  under  heaven  can  slack  th'  Increasing 

woe, 
Which  in  my  grieved  heart  doth  hidden  lie  ? 
Of  choice  delight  what  object  canst  thou  show, 
But  from  the  sight  of  it  fresh  grief  doth  grow? 
What  thou  didst  whilome  point  at  to  behold. 
The  same  the  sum  of  sorrow  doth  enfold, 

*<That  gray-coat  shepherd,  whom  from  far  we 

see, 
I  liken  unto  thee,  and  those  his  sheep 
Unto  my  wretched  self  compared  may  be : 


And  though  that  careful  pastor  will  not  sleep. 
When  he  from  ravenous  wolves  his  flock  should 
keep; 
Yet  here,  alas !  in  thrall  thou  keepest  me. 
Until  that  wolf,  my  brother,  hungiy  be. 

«  Those  shag-hair'd  goats  upon  the  craggy  hill, 
Which  thou  didst  show,  see  how  they  frisk  and  play, 
And  everjrwhere  do  run  about  at  will : 
Yea,  when  the  lion  marks  them  for  his  prey, 
They  over  hills  and  rocks  can  fly  away  : 
But  when  that  lion  fell  shall  follow  me 
To  shed  my  blood,  O  whither  shall  I  fleel 

« Those  sweet-voiced  birds,  whose  airs  thou  dost 

commend,  ^ 

To  which  the  echoing  woods  return  reply, 
Though  thee  they  please,  yet  me  they  do  ofSstnA  i 
For  when  I  see  how  they  do  mount  on  high. 
Waving  their  outstretched  wings  at  liberty, 
Then  do  I  think  how  bird-like  in  a  cage 
My  life  I  lead,  and  grief  can  never  suage." 


BEN  JONSON. 

[Bora,  1674    DKMn^*] 


Till  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Gifibrd  stood  for- 
ward in  defence  of  this  poet's  memory,  it  had  be- 
come an  established  article  of  literary  faith  that 
his  personal  character  was  a  compound  of  spleen, 
snrMness,  and  ingratitude.  The  proofi  of  this 
have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  lofty  notions  of  himself,  was 
proud  even  to  arrogance  in  his  defiance  of  cen- 
sure, and  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  praises  of 
himself  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  his  most  zealous 
admirers ;  but  many  fine  traits  of  honour  and  af- 
fection are  likewise  observable  in  the  portrait  of 
his  character,  and  the  charges  of  malice  and  jea- 
lousy that  have  been  heaped  on  his  name  for  a 
hundred  years  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation. 
In  the  quarrel  with  Marston  and  Dekker  his  cul- 
pability is  by  no  means  evident.  He  did  not  re- 
ceive benefits  from  Shakspeare,  and  did  not  sneer 
tt  him  in  the  passages  that  have  been  taken  to 
prove  his  ingratitude;  and  instead  of  envying 
that  great  poet,  he  gave  him  his  noblest  praise ; 
nor  did  he  trample  on  his  contemporaries,  but 
liberally  commended  them.*  With  regard  to 
Inigo  Jonesj  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  it  appears 
to  have  been  Jonson's  intention  to  have  con- 
signed his  satires  on  that  eminent  man  to  ob- 
livion ;  but  their  enmity,  as  his  editor  has  shown, 
began  upon  the  part  of  the  architect,  who,  when 
the  poet  was  poor  and  bedridden,  meanly  re- 
sentMi  the  fonded  affiront  of  Jonson's  name  being 
put  before  his  own  to  a  masque  which  they  had 
joindy  prepared,  and  used  his  influence  to  do  him 
an  injury  at  court.t    As  to  Jonson's  envying 

*  Tba  nmiD«8  of  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  Donne,  Chapman, 
Hetoher,  Beaumont,  Hay,  and  Browne^  which  abnost  ex- 
hanst  the  poetical  oatalogne  of  the  time^  are  the  separate 
and  distinct  eatuecte  of  his  praise.  His  imkindness  to 
Daniel  seems  to  be  the  only  exeeption. 

t  [Their  enmity  began  In  the  very  early  part  of  their 

eonneetiOB;  ftxr  in  the  complde  eopy  of  Dnuninoad's  Aotet 
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Shakspeare,  men,  otherwise  candid  and  laborious 
in  the  search  of  truth,  seem  to  have  had  the  cnne 
of  the  Philistines  imposed  on  their  understand- 
ings and  charities  the  moment  they  approached 
the  subject  The  fame  of  Shakspeare  himself 
became  an  heirloom  of  traditionary  calumnies 
against  the  memory  of  Jonson ;  the  fancied  relics 
of  his  envy  were  regarded  as  so  many  pious  do- 
nations at  the  shrine  of  the  greater  poet,  whose 
admirers  thought  they  could  not  dig  too  deeply 
for  trophies  of  his  glory  among  the  ruins  of  his 
imaginary  rival's  reputation.  If  such  inquirers 
as  Reed  and  Malone  went  wrong  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  too  severe  to  blame  the  herd  of  literary 
laboureis  for  plodding  in  their  footsteps ;  but  it 
must  excite  regret  as  well  as  wonder  that  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  living  genius ;]:  should  have  been 
one  of  those 

quos  de  tramite  recto 
^pia  9acrUeg<BjUxU  oontoffio  tuHxB, 

and  should  have  gravely  drawn  down  Jonson  to 
a  parallel  with  Shadwell,  for  their  common  traits 
of  low  society,  vulgar  dialect,  and  intemperance. 
Jonson's  low  society  comprehended  such  men  as 
Selden,  Camden,  and  Gary.  Shadwell  (if  we 
may  trust  to  Rochester's  account  of  him)  was 
probably  rather  profligate  than  vulgar;  while 
either  of  Jonson's  vulgarity  or  indecency  in  his 
recorded  conversations  there  is  not  a  trace.  But 
they  both  wore  gpreat-coate — Jonson  drank  canaiy, 
and  Shadwell  swallowed  opium.  **  There  U  a  rtoer 
in  Macedon,  and  there  it,  moreover,  a  river  at  Mon" 
maidh:* 

there  are  several  aUutions  to  this  hostilitj.  Inigo  had 
the  best  retaliation  in  life;  but  Jonson  has  It  now,  and 
for  ever.— C.] 

X  [Sir  Walter  Scott  See  GiiEord's  Ben  Joneon,  vol.  1  p» 
elzxzL,  and  Scott's  replies  in  Jftcc.  iVioee  Workt,  VA,  L 
p.  227,  and  vol.  viL  p.  37*-382,~C.] 
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BEN  JONSON. 


The  grandfBither  of  Ben  Joneoa  was  originallj 
of  Annandale,  in  Sootland,  fiom  whence  he  re- 
moved to  CarliBle,  and  was  subsequently  in  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.  The  poet's  &ther,  who 
lost  his  estate  under  the  persecution  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  was  afterwards  a  preacher,  died  a 
month  before  Benjamin's  birth,  and  his  widow 
married  a  master  bricklayer  of  the  name  of  Fow- 
ler. Benjamin,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  obtained  an 
exhibition  to  Cambridge;  but  it  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  his  support  He  Uierefore  returned  from 
the  university  to  his  father-in-law's  house  and 
humble  occupation;  but  disliking  the  latter,  as 
may  be  well  conceived,  he  repaired  as  a  volunteer 
to  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign 
which  he  served  there  distingniished  himself, 
though  yet  a  stripling,  by  killing  an  enemy  in 
single  combat,  in  the  prosenoe  of  both  annies. 
From  thenoe  he  came  back  to  Bngland,  end  betook 
himself  to  the  stage  for  support ;  at  first,  probably, 
as  an  actor,  though  undoubtedly  very  early  as  a 
writer.  At  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  a  secotf 
single  combat,  which  threatened  to  terminate  more 
disastrously  than  the  former ;  for  having  been  dial- 
lenged  by  some  plaver  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
sword,  he  killed  hir  adversary  indeed,  but  vras 
severely  wounded  in  the  encounter,  axid  thrown 
into  prison  for  murder.  There  the  assiduities  of 
a  cadiolic  priest  made  him  a  convert  to  popery, 
and  the  miseries  of  a  jail  were  increased  to  him 
by  the  visitation  of  spies ;  sent,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  change  to  a  faith  of  which  the 
bare  name  was  at  that  time  nearly  q^aonymous 
with  the  suspicion  of  treason.  He  was  liberated 
however,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  without  a 
trial.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  church. 
Soon  afler  his  release,  he  thought  proper  to  many, 
although  his  circumstances  were  far  from  promis* 
ing,  and  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  In 
his  two-and-twentieth  year  he  rose  to  considerable 
popularity,  by  the  comedy  of  «  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  which,  two  years  after,  became  a  still 
higher  fiivourite  with  the  public,  when  the  scene 
and  names  were  shifted  firom  Itdy  to  England,  in 
order  to  suit  the  manners  of  the  piece,  which  had 
all  along  been  native.  It  is  at  this  renovated  ap- 
pearance of  his  play  (1598)  that  his  fancied  obh- 
gations  to  Shakspeare  for  drawing  him  oat  of 
<»bscarity  have  been  dated ;  but  it  is  at  this  time 
that  he  is  pointed  out  by  Meres  as  one  of  the  most 
diatiaguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  fome  of  his  **  Every  Man  out  ofhis  Humour^ 
drew  Queen  Elizabeth  to  its  representation,  whose 
early  encouragement  of  his  genius  is  oommemo- 
lated  by  Lord  Falkland.  It  was  a  fome,  however, 
which,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  already 
exposed  him  to  envy — ^Marston  and  Dekker  did 
him  this  homage.  He  lashed  them  in  his  Cynr 
thia's  Revels,  and  anticipated  their  revenge  in  the 
Poetaster.  Jonson's  superiority  in  the  contest 
can  scarcely  be  questioned;  but  the  Poetaster 
drew  down  other  enemies  on  its  author  than  those 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.    His  satire  alluded  to 


the  follies  of  soldierB  snd  the  foults  of  lawyecs. 
The  former  were  easily  pacified,  but  the  lawyen 
adhered  to  him  with  their  wonted  tenacity ;  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  poet  to  dear  HimaAyf 
before  the  lord  chief  justice.  In  our  own  days, 
the  fretfulness  of  resenting  professional  derision 
has  been  deemed  unbecoming  even  the  magnsr 
nimity  of  tailors. 

Another  proof  of  the  slavish  subjection  of  &e 
stage  in  those  times  is  to  be  found  soon  after  the 
accession  of  King  James,  when  the  authors  of 
Eastward  Hoe  were  committed  to  prison  for  some 
satirical  reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation,  which 
that  comedy  contained.  Only  Marston  and  Chap- 
man, who  had  framed  the  offensive  passages,  were 
seized;  but  Jonson,  who  had  taken  a  share  in 
some  other  part  oif  the  composition,  conceived 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  participate  their  fiite, 
and  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to  prison.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  his  mother,  deceived  by 
the  rumour  of  a  barbarous  punishment  being  in- 
tended for  her  son,  prepared  a  lusty  poison,  which 
she  meant  to  have  given  him,  and  to  have  drunk 
along  with  him.  This  was  maintaining  in  earn- 
est the  consanguinity  of  heroism  and  genius. 

The  imagined  insult  to  the  sovereign  being 
appeased,  James's  accession  proved,  altogether,  a 
fortunate  epoch  in  Jonson's  history.  A  peaoeaUe 
reign  gave  encouragement  to  the  arts  and  fostivir 
ties  of  peace ;  and  in  those  festivities,  not  yet  de- 
graded to  mere  sound  and  show,  poetry  still  main- 
tained the  honours  of  her  primogeniture  among 
the  arts.  Jonson  was  therefore  congenially  ewr 
ployed,  and  Uberally  rewarded,  in  the  preparation 
of  those  masques  for  the  court  which  filled  up  the 
intervals  of  his  more  properly  dramatic  1b]xnii% 
and  which  allowed  him  room  for  classical  unper- 
sonations^  and  lyrical  trances  of  foncy,  that  would 
not  have  suited  the  business  of  the  orddnaiy  stage. 
The  reception  of  his  Sejanus,  in  1603,  was  aft  fint 
unfiivourable ;  but  it  was  remodelled,  and  afein 
presented  with  better  success,  and  kept  possesnoft 
of  the  theatre  for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever 
this  tragedy  may  want  in  the  agitating  power  of 
poetiy,  it  has  a  strength  and  dramatic  skill  tbat 
might  have  secured  it,  at  least,  from  the  petidaiift 
contempt  with  which  it  has  been  too  often  spokeaK 
ot  Though  collected  Stom  the  dead  langoafea^ 
it  is  not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity,  but  the  work 
of  a  severe  and  strong  imagination,  compeQinc 
shapes  of  truth  and  consistency  to  rise  in  dntr 
matic  order  finmi  the  firagments  of  Roman  eliK 
quence  and  history ;  and  an  air  not  only  of  liA 
but  of  grandeur  is  given  to  those  curiously  ad- 
justed materials.  The  arraignment  of  Caius  8iUua 
before  Tiberins  m  a  great  and  poetical  cartoon  o€ 
Soman  characters ;  and  if  Jonson  has  tranalatied 
from  Taeitos,  who  would  not  thank  him  for  «»- 
bodying  the  pathos  of  histoiy  in  such  lines  m 
these,  descrq»tive  of  Germanicus  ? 


Othataunl 
IT  tlwM  WOT»  SMds  of  tk6  o]d  Tlrtiw  ]all» 

Xb^livvdlaliim. 

Wbaft  hiM  flmmls  laeli'd 
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A  kind  of  fiknt  moarniag  giich  m  man 

Who  know  no  tean>  bat  hem  fhdr  oaptiyea^  nae 

tb  ahoir  in  ao  gnat  loMei. 

By  hui  three  gucceeding  plays,  Yolpone,  (in 
1605,)  the  Silent  Woman,  (in  1609,)  and  the 
Alchemist,  (in  1610,)  Jonson's  reputation  in  the 
comic  drama  rose  to  a  pitch  which  neither  his 
own  or  any  other  pen  could  well  be  expected  to 
surpass.  The  tragedy  of  Catiline  appeared  in 
1611,  prefaced  by  an  address  to  the  Ordinary 
Header,  as  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
style  as  for  the  contempt  of  popular  judgments 
which  it  breathes.  Such  an  appeal  from  ordinary 
to  extraordinary  readers  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  made  without  insolence ;  as  the  difference 
between  the  few  and  the  many,  in  matters  of  criti- 
cism, lies  more  in  the  power  of  explaining  their 
sources  of  pleasure  than  in  enjoying  them.  Gati- 
iine,  it  is  true,  from  its  classical  sources,  was 
chiefly  to  be  judged  of  by  classical  readers ;  but 
its  author  should  have  stUl  remembered,  that  po- 
pular feeling  is  the  great  basis  of  dramatic  feme. 
Jonson  Uved  to  alter  his  tone  to  the  public,  and 
the  lateness  of  his  humility  must  have  made  it 
more  mortifying.  The  haughty  prefece,  however, 
disappeared  from  later  editions  of  the  play,  while 
its  better  apology  remained  in  the  high  delinea- 
tion of  Cicero's  character,  and  in  passages  of 
Roman  eloquence  which  it  contains ;  above  all,  in 
the  concludUng  speech  of  Petreius.  It  is  said,  on 
Lord  Dorset's  authority,  to  have  been  Jonson's 
fevourite  production. 

In  1613  he  made  a  short  trip  to  the  Continent, 
and,  being  in  Paris,  was  introduced  to  the  Cardi- 
nal du  Perron,  who,  in  compliment  to  his  learn- 
ing, showed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil.  Ben, 
according  to  Drummond's  anecdotes,  told  the  car- 
dinal that  it  was  nought :  a  criticism,  by  all  ac- 
counts, as  just  as  it  was  brief. 

Of  his  two  next  pieces,  Bartholomew  Fair,  (in 
1614,)  and  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  (in  1616,)  the 
former  was  scarcely  a  dechne  from  the  zenith  of 
his  comic  excellence,  the  latter  certainly  was :  if 
it  was  meant  to  ridicule  superstition,  it  effected 
its  object  by  a  singular  process  of  introducing  a 
devil  upon  the  stage.  After  this  he  made  a  long 
secession  of  nine  years  from  the  theatre,  during 
which  he  composed  some  of  his  finest  masques 
for  the  court,  and  some  of  those  works  which  were 
irrecoverably  lost  in  the  fire  that  consumed  his 
study.  Meanwhile  he  received  firom  his  sovereign 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  marks,  which,  in  cour- 
tesy, has  been  called  making  him  poet  lau^at 
The  titie,  till  then  gratuitously  assumed,  has  been 
since  appropriated  to  his  successors  in  the  pension. 

The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1619)  awakens 
many  pleasing  recollections,  when  we  conceive 
him  anticipating  his  welcome  among  a  people  who 
might  be  proud  Qf  a  share  in  his  ancestiy,  and 
setting  oat,  with  manly  strength,  on  a  journey  of 

[•  «lhe  furious  inveotiTs  of  Clifford  againrt  DmBiinond 
t»  hsving  written  private  memonads  of  his  conveiMh 
tions  with  Ben  Jonson,  which  he  did  not  pttbliBh.  and 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  were  periSactly  futhAil,  is  ah* 
surd.  Any  one  else  would  have  been  tiJUH^ulfinr  so  much 
Utenxy  anecdote.**— Hauum,  £0.  MiiL,  voL  lU.  p.  606^^.], 


four  hundred  miles,  on  foot  We  are  aasored, 
by  one  who  saw  him  in  Scotland,  that  he  was 
treated  with  respect  and  affection  among  the  no- 
bility and  gently ;  nor  was  the  romantic  scenery 
of  Scotland  lost  upon  his  foncy.  From  the  poem 
which  he  meditated  on  Lochlomond,  it  is  seen  that 
he  looked  oa  it  with  a  poet's  eye.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  meagre  anecdotes  of  Drummond  have 
made  this  event  of  his  life  too  prominent  by  the 
over-importance  whidi  have  been  attached  to  them. 
Dnunmond,  a  smooth  and  sober  genUeman,  seems 
to  have  disliked  Jonson's  indulgence  in  that  con- 
viviality which  Ben  had  shared  with  his  Fletchw 
and  Shakflpeare  at  the  Mennaid.  In  consequence 
of  those  anecdotes,  Jonson's  memory  has  been 
damned  for  brutality,  and  Drummond's  for  per- 
fidy. Jonson  drank  freely  at  Hawthomden,  and 
talked  big-— things  neither  incredihU  nor  unpar- 
donable. Drummond's  perfidy  amounted  to  writ- 
ing a  letter,  beginning  «  Sir,"  with  one  veiy  kind 
sentence  in  it,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  described 
unfovourably  in  a  private  memorandum,  which 
he  never  meant  for  publication.  As  to  Drum- 
mond's decoying  Jonson  under  lus  roof  with  any 
premeditated  design  on  lus  reputation,  no  one 
can  seriously  believe  it* 

By  the  continued  kindness  oi  King  James,  our 
poet  was,  some  years  after,  [Sept  1621,]  pre- 
sented with  the  revendonaiy  grant  of  the  master- 
tibip  of  the  revels,  but  fi?om  which  he  derived  no 
advantage,  as  the  incumbent,  Sir  John  Astley, 
survived  him.  It  foil,  however,  to  the  poet's  scm, 
by  the  permission  of  Charles  I.f  King  James, 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  laureat's  speedy  ac- 
cession to  this  office,  was  desirous  of  confening 
on  him  the  rank  of  knighthood ;  but  Jonson  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  distinction,  and  prevailed 
on  some  of  lus  friends  about  the  court  to  dissuade 
the  monarch  firom  his  purpose.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  James,  necessity  brought  him  again 
upon  the  theatre,  and  he  produced  the  Staple  of 
News,  a  comedy  of  no  ordinary  merit  Two 
evils  were  at  this  time  rapidly  gaining  on  him, 
**  Disease  and  poverty,  All  pair. 

He  was  attacked  by  the  palsy  ixk  1625,  and  had 
also  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  together  with  a  scor- 
butic affection  inherent  from  his  youth,  which 
pressed  upon  the  decaying  powers  of  his  consti- 
tution. From  tiie  first  stroke  of  the  palsy  he 
gradually  recovered  so  frff  as  to  be  able  to  write, 
in  the  following  year,  the  antimasque  of  SophieL 
For  the  three  succeeding  years  his  biographer 
suspects  that  the  court  had  ceased  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  customazy  contributions,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  aggravated  his  poverty ; 
and  his  salary,  it  appears,  was  irreg^arly  paid. 
Meanwhile  his  infinnitiee  increased,  and  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  room.  In  these  drcumstances 
he  produced  his  New  Inn,  a  comedy  that  was 

[t  This  is  not  quite  oorreet:  the  son  died  in  1686»  Ben 
himself  in  1687,  and  Astley  a  year  or  so  after.  Astley 
thus  survived  the  lather,  to  whom  the  reversion  had  been 
granted,  and  tt&e  son,  to  whom  the  transfer  had  been  made. 
See  GnwoaD^  p.  exliv.  and  Ootute's  AnnaU,  vol.  IL  p.  88. 
Sir  Hcniy  Herbert  was  Astley's  suoeeesor.— 0.) 
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(IriTen  from  the  stage  \¥ith  violent  hostilitj.* 
The  epilogue  to  this  piece  forms  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  tone  of  his  former  addresses  to  the 
audience.  He  <*  whom  the  morning  saw  so  great 
and  high,"t  ^^  ^^^  ^  humhle  as  to  speak  of 
his  « faint  and  faultering  tongue,  and  of  his  brain 
set  round  with  pain."  An  allusion  to  the  king 
and  queen  in  the  same  epilogue  awoke  the  slum- 
bering kindness  of  Charles,  who  instantly  sent 
him  100/.  and,  in  compliance  with  the  poet's  re- 
quest, also  converted  the  100  marks  of  his  salary 
into  pounds,  and  added,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
yearly  tierce  of  canary,  Jonson's  favourite  wine. 
His  majesty's  injunctions  for  the  preparation  of 
masques  for  the  court  were  also  renewed  till  they 
were  discontinued  at  the  suggestion  of  Inigo 
Jones,  who  preferred  the  assistance  of  one  Aure- 
lian  Townsend  to  that  of  Jonson,  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  those  entertainments.  His  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  now,  perhaps,  both  precariously 
supplied  and  imprudently  expended.  The  city, 
in  1631,  from' whom  he  had  always  received  a 
yearly  allowance  of  100  nobles,  by  way  of  secur- 
ing his  assistance  in  their  pageants,  withdrew 
their  pension.;):  He  was  compelled  by  poverty 
to  supplicate  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  for  re- 
lief. On  the  rumour  of  his  necessities,  assistance 
came  to  him  from  various  quarters,  and  from  none 
more  liberally  than  from  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
On  these  and  other  timely  bounties  his  sickly 
existence  was  propped  up  to  accomplish  two 
more  comedies,  the  Magnetic  Lady,  which  ap- 
peared in  1632,  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which 
came  out  in  the  following  year.  In  the  last  of 
these,  the  last,  indeed,  of  his  dramatic  career,  he 


endeavoured  to  introduce  some  ridicule  on  Inigo 
Jones,  through  the  machinery  of  a  puppetrshow. 
Jones  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Magnetic  Lady,  by  his  boisterous 
derision.  The  attempt  at  retaliation  was  more 
natural  than  dignified;  but  the  court  prevented 
it,  and  witnessed  the  representation  of  the  play 
at  Whitehall  with  coldness.  Whatever  humour 
its  manners  contain,  was  such  as  courtiers  were 
not  likely  to  understand. 

In  the  spring  of  1633  Charles  visited  Scotland, 
and  on  the  road  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  with  all  the  luxury  and  pageantry  of 
loyal  hospitality.  To  grace  the  entertainment, 
Jonson  sent,  in  grateful  obedience  to  his  bene- 
facior  the  Earl,  a  little  interlude,  entitled  Love's 
Welcome  at  Welbeck,  and  another  of  the  same 
kind  for  the  king  and  queen's  reception  at  Bol- 
sover.  In  despatching  the  former  of  these  to  his' 
noble  patron,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  past  boun- 
ties, which  had  «  fallen,  like  the  dew  of  heaven, 
on  his  necessities." 

In  his  unfinished  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  his  biographer  traces  one  bright  and 
sunny  ray  that  broke  through  the  gloom  of  his 
setting  days.  Amongst  his  papers  were  found 
the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy  on  the 
story  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  together  with 
the  Discoveries,  and  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue ;  works  containing,  no  doubt,  the  philo- 
logical and  critical  reflections  of  more  vigorous 
years,  but  which,  it  is  probable  that  he  must 
have  continued  to  write  till  he  was  near  his  dis- 
solution.  That  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1637. 


SPEECH  OF  MAIA. 

nr  "TBS  FKNATES." 

Mcda,  If  all  the  pleasures  were  distill'd 
Of  every  flower  in  every  field. 
And  all  that  Hybla's  hives  do  yield, 
Were  into  one  broad  mazer  fill'd ; 
If^  thereto,  added  all  the  gums, 
And  spice  that  from  Panchaia  comes. 
The  odour  that  Hydaspes  lends, 
Or  Phoenix  proves  before  she  ends ; 
If  all  the  air  my  Flora  drew. 
Or  spirit  that  Zephyre  ever  blew ; 
Were  put  therein ;  and  all  the  dew 
That  every  rosy  morning  knew ; 
Yet  all  diflfused  upon  this  bower. 
To  make  one  sweet  detaining  hour. 


[•  JoDMm  took  hit  revenge  upon  the  town,  in  his  well- 
kttown  ode  upon  thiB  oocasion,  which  showed  that  the  flres 
of  poetic  passion  were  by  no  means  dead  in  him: 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 

And  the  more  loathsome  age  I 
Where  Pride  and  Impudence^  in  ftctlon  kni^ 

Usnrp  the  ehaJx  of  wit  I 
Indicting  and  arraigning  every  daj 

Something  they  call  a  plaj. 
Let  their  &stidious,  Tain 
Commission  of  the  brain 
Bnm  on  and  rage,  sweat,  censnre  and  condemn; 
Jhey  were  not  made/or  the*,  leu  Oumfar  Mem.. . . 


Were  much  too  little  for  the  grace. 
And  honour,  you  vouchsafe  the  place. 
But  if  you  please  to  come  ag^in. 
We  vow,  we  will  not  then  with  vain 
And  empty  pastimes  entertain 
Your  so  desired,  though  grieved  pain. 
For  we  will  have  the  wanton  fawns, 
That  frisking  skip  about  the  lawns. 
The  Panisks,  and  the  Sylvans  rude. 
Satyrs,  and  all  that  multitude. 
To  dance  their  wilder  rounds  about, 
And  cleave  the  air,  with  many  a  shout, 
As  they  would  hunt  poor  Echo  out 
Of  yonder  valley,  who  doth  flout 
Their  rustic  noise.    To  visit  whom 
You  shall  behold  whole  bevies  come 


I«ave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  £e  Aloaie  lute; 
Or  thine  own  Horace^  or  Anacreon's  Ijre; 

Warm  thee  bj  Pindar's  Are : 
And  though  thy  nerree  be  shrunk,  and  blood  be  ttikSL 

Ere  yean  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  defeat 
Ab  curious  lbol%  and  enyiooa  of  thy  strain, 
May,  blushing^  swear,  no  patty's  in  thy  brain/— Q,} 
f  Scjanus. 

ft  **  Yesterday  the  harbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  ha,y 
withdrawn  their  ehandlerly  pension  for  Teijuiee  and 
musUrd,  £83.  0. 9.**— Jonson  to  the  EaH  of  NeuKosOeg  S' '~ 
Ihe.  108L    It  ma,  however,  soon  restored.— C.] 
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Of  gaudy  nymphs,  whoae  tender  calk 
Well-tuned  unto  the  many  falla 
Of  sweet,  and  seyeral  sliding  rills, 
That  stream  from  tops  of  those  less  hills, 
Sound  like  so  many  silver  quills, 
When  Zephyre  them  with  music  fills, 
For  these,  Favonius  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers,  which  you  shall  see  to  grow, 
Of  which  each  hand  a  part  shall  take. 
And,  for  your  heads,  fresh  garlands  make. 
Wherewith,  whilst  they  your  temples  round. 
An  air  of  several  birds  shall  sound 
An  lo  PsBan,  that  shall  drown 
The  acclamations,  at  your  crown.— 
All  this,  and  more  than  I  have  gift  of  saying, 
May  vows,  so  you  will  oft  come  here  a-maying. 


FROM  THS  CELEBRATION  OF  CHARIS. 

Or  your  trouble,  Ben,  to  ease  me, 
I  will  tell  what  man  would  please  me. 
I  would  have  him,  if  I  could. 
Noble ;  or  of  greater  blood  : 
Titles,  I  confess,  do  take  me. 
And  a  woman  God  did  make  me ; 
French  to  boot,  at  least  in  fashion. 
And  his  manners  of  that  nation. 

Young  rd  have  him  too,  and  fidr, 
Tet  a  man ;  with  crisped  hair. 
Cast  in  thousand  snares  and  rings, 
•  For  love's  fingers^  and  his  wings : 
Chestnut  colour,  or  more  slack. 
Gold,  upon  a  ground  of  black. 
Venus  and  Minurva's  eyes. 
For  he  must  look  wanton-wise. 

Eyebrows  bent,  like  Cupid's  bow. 
Front,  an  ample  field  of  snow ; 
Even  nose,  and  cheek  withal, 
Smooth  as  is  the  billiard-ball : 
Chin  as  woolly  as  the  peach ; 
And  his  lips  should  kissing  teach. 
Till  he  cherish'd  too  much  beard, 
And  made  Love  or  me  afeard. 

He  should  have  a  hand  as  soft 
As  the  down,  and  show  it  oft ; 
Skin  as  smooth  as  any  rush. 
And  so  thin  to  see  a  blush 
Rising  through  it,  ere  it  came ; 
All  his  blood  should  be  a  flame. 
Quickly  fired,  as  in  beginners 
In  love's  school,  and  yet  no  sinners. 

'Twere  too  long  to  speak  of  all ; 
What  we  harmony  do  call. 
In  a  body  should  be  there. 
Well  he  should  his  clothes,  too,  wear. 
Yet  no  tailor  help  to  make  him ; 
Drest,  you  still  for  man  should  take  him. 
And  not  think  he'd  eat  a  stake. 
Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake. 

Valiant  he  should  be  as  fire. 
Showing  dang^  more  than  insk 

*  [<<Pembrok  and  his  Lady  di8Coanin&  the  Earl  aaid, 
The  woemen  were  men's  shadowes,  and  she  maintained 
Both  ^ipealing  to  Joasom,  be  afllnaed  it  tras^  tax 


Bounteous  as  the  clouds  to  earth. 
And  as  honest  as  his  birth ; 
All  his  actions  to  be  such. 
As  to  do  no  thing  too  much : 
Nor  o'er-praise,  nor  yet  condemn. 
Nor  out^value,  nor  contemn ; 
Nor  do  wrongs,  nor  wrongs  receive. 
Nor  tie  knots,  nor  knote  unweave ; 
And  firom  baseness  to  be  free. 
As  he  durst  love  truth  and  me. 
Such  a  man,  with  every  part, 
I  could  give  my  very  heart ; 
But  of  one  if  short  he  came, 
I  can  rest  me  where  I  am. 


SONQ. 
raoM  **TBM  rQassT." 
Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  ? 

At  mom  and  even  shades  are  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short,  or  none : 
So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest. 

But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  meni* 


SONG  TO  CELIA. 

FBOK  THM  BAMM. 

Dbihk  to  me,  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  firom  the  soul  doth  rise. 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me : 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itseli;  but  thee. 


TO  CELIA- 

ntOX  TBI  BAMI. 

Kiss  me,  sweet !  the  wary  lover 

Can  your  favours  keep,  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again :  no  creature  comes. 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips  thus  hardly  sundred, 

While  you  breathe.    First  g^ve  a  hundred, 

which  my  JjiAj  gave  a  pennance  to  prove  it  In  verM; 
hence  his  epigram.''~Dauiaioin>*s  hifarauMtiam,  AxdLSoot 
iv.»6.-C.J 
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Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thoosand,  and  so  more : 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store, 

All  tiie  grass  that  Runmey  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  in  sUrer  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams. 

In  the  silent  eummer-nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  'em  as  they  flow, 

And  the  envious,  when  they  find 

What  theur  number  is,  be  pined. 


BONa  OT  NIGHT. 

nr  m  kasqui  or  **tBB  vnoK  of  dblwht." 
Break,  Phant'sie,  from  thy  cave  of  doud. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 

And  various  shapes  of  things; 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream, 
It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm ;  ' 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Cho,    Tet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 
Or  music  in  their  ear. 


OHOKUS. 


Ik  curious  knots  and  masees  so, 
The  Spring  at  first  waa  taught  to  go; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora,  had  their  motions  too : 
And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 
As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk ; 
Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalk. 


BONG  GF  HBSPEBUS. 

121  **anitSlA*B  BZVZLB." 

QusEN,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleq). 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 

Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made        ^ 

Heaven  to  dear,  when  day  did  dose : 
Bless  us  then  vrith  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  peari  impart, 

And  thy  oystal  shining  quiver ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

i^Hice  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  ni^t. 
Goddess  excellently  bright 


BOMG. 
nr  "no  xasqui  of  buuvt." 
So  Beauty  on  the  waters  stood. 
When  Love  had  sever'd  earth  fiom  flood ! 
So  when  he  parted  air  from  fire. 
He  did  with  concord  all  inspire ! 
And  then  a  motion  he  them  taught, 
That  elder  than  himself  was  thought 
Which  thought  was,  yet,  the  child  of  earth, 
F«r  Love  is  elder  than  his  birth. 


BONG. 


Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  vrith  seeing; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

O  be  not  angiy  vrith  those  fires. 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me ; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

O  do  not  steep  Ihem  in  thy  tears. 
For  so  will  soitow  slay  me; 

Nor  spread  them  as  distract  vrith  fears ; 
Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 


BONG. 

Ot  **tBE  BBMKT  IfOMAir.** 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfixmed : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  fbund. 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 
Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fitce, 
That  mtkea  simplidty  a  grace : 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 
t 
BFITAPH  ON  THB  CX)UNTESS  OF  PEMBROKB. 
Undebitsath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd  and  frdr,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  I 


BPITAPH  ON  EUZABBTH  L.  H. 
Would'st  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 
In  a  Uttle  1  reader,  stay. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die : 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault. 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault 
One  name  was  Elizabeth, 
The  other  let  it  sleep  vrith  death : 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell. 
Than  that  it  lived  at  aU.    FaieweUf 
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A  HT1IFV8  PAB8I01T. 

I  lOVE,  and  he  loves  me  again. 

Yet  dare  I  not  tell  who ; 
For  if  the  nymphs  should  know  my  iwaiOy 
I  fear  they'd  love  him  too ; 
Yet  if  he  be  not  known. 
The  pleasure  is  as  good  as  none, 
For  diat's  a  narrow  joy  is  but  our  own. 

ni  ten,  that  if  they  be  not  glad, 

They  yet  may  envy  me ; 
Bat  then  if  I  grow  jealooB  mad. 
And  of  them  pitied  be, 
It  were  a  plague  ^ve  scorn : 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  forbom, 
UnleM  my  heart  would,  as  my  thought,  be  torn. 

He  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  fair, 

And  fiesh  and  fragrant  Um, 
As  summer's  sky,  or  purged  air. 
And  looks  as  lilies  do 
That  are  this  morning  hlowm; 
Yet,  yet  I  doubt  he  is  not  known, 
And  feea  much  more,  that  more  of  him  be  shown. 

But  he  hath  eyes  so  round,  and  bright. 

As  make  away  my  doubt, 
Where  Love  may  all  his  torches  light. 
Though  hate  had  put  them  out: 
But  then,  t'  increase  my  fears. 
What  nymph  soe'er  his  voice  but  hears, 
Win  be  my  rival,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

m  teU  no  more,  and  yet  I  lore, 

And  he  loves  me ;  yet  no 
One  anbeooming  thought  doth  move 
From  either  heart,  I  know ; 
But  80  exempt  from  blame. 
As  it  would  be  to  each  a  ftme. 
If  kve  or  fear  would  let  me  teU  his  name. 


XHB  PKTTURB  OV  TSB  BODT. 
Smnro,  and  ready  to  be  drawn. 
What  makes  these  velvets,  slDu,  and  lawn, 
Embroideries,  feathers,  fringes,  lace, 
Where  every  limb  takes  like  a  fece  ? 

Send  these  suspected  helps  to  aid 
Some  fenn  defective,  or  decayed ; 
This  beauty,  without  felsehood  feir. 
Needs  nought  to  clothe  it  but  the  air. 

Tet  something  to  the  painter's  view. 
Were  fitly  interposed ;  so  new  r 
He  shaU,  if  he  can  understand, 
Woik  by  my  fency,  with  his  hand. 

Draw  first  a  doud,  aU  save  her  neck. 
And,  out  of  that,  make  day  to  break ; 
Tin  like  her  fece  it  do  appear. 
And  men  may  think  aU  l^ht  rose  there. 

Then  let  the  beams  of  that  dispene 
Hie  cloud,  and  show  the  universe : 
But  at  sadh  distance,  as  the  eye 
May  rather  yet  adore,  than  spy. 


OK  I.VC7,  CX>17NmS  W  BIDFORD. 
nam  ms  mssAio. 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire,    ' 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  Muse, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire, 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love;  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  feir,  and  free,  and  wise. 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great ; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  fedle,  sweet. 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned,  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powtts. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  see, 
My  Muse  bade,  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she ! 


9II0M  «TIDi  lOX." 

YoLPOHS,  aided  by  his  servant  Mosoa,  dieatliig  the  vlsU- 
ants  who  bring  hia  presenti,  eadi  fai  the  luqie  of  being 
his  heir. 

Vofy.  Good  morning  to  the  day ;  and  next,  ray 
goldl-- 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint 

[IfosoA  wUkiramt  the  eiotadt,  and  ditooten 

Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine  I  more  glad  than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  his ; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  aU  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre.    O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  fether,  let  me  kiss. 
With  adoratiott,  thee,  and  every  relic 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room. 
WeU  did  wise  poets,  by  thy  glorious  name, 
Title  that  age  which  they  would  have  the  best ; 
Thou  being  the  best  of  thhigs,  and  far  transcending 
AU  style  of  joy,  in  children,  parents,  firiends) 
Or  any  other  waking  dream  on  earth : 
Thy  looks  when  they  to  Venus  did  ascribe^ 
They  should  have  given  her  twenty  thousand 

Cupids; 
Such  are  thy  beanties  and  our  loves!  Dear  saint, 
Riches,  the  dumb  god,  that  givest  aU  men  tongues, 
That  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  makest  men  do  aU 

things; 
The  price  of  souls ;  even  heQ,  with  thee  to  boot, 
Is  made  worth  heaven.    Thou  art  virtue,  feme» 
Honour,  and  aU  things  ehw.    Who  can  get  thee, 
He  ahaU  be  noble,  valiant,  honest,  wise 

Mot.  And  what  he  will,  sir.  Riches  are  in  fertcme 
A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature. 

Volp.  True,  my  beloved  Mosca.    Yet  I  gloiy 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth, 
Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
No  common  way ;  I  use  no  trade,  no  venture : 
I  wound  no  earth  with  ploughshares,  &t  nobeasli^ 
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To  feed  the  shambleB ;  have  no  mills  ibr  iron. 
Oil,  corn,  or  men,  to  grind  them  into  powder : 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea : 
I  turn  no  moneys  in  the  public  bank, 
Nor  usure  private. 

Mos,  No,  sir,  nor  devour 
Soft  prodigals.    You  shall  have  some  will  swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it ; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  where  their  bones 
May  be  forth-coming,  when  the  flesh  is  rotten : 
But  your  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these  courses : 
Yo\|  lothe  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  tears 
Should  wash  your  pavements,  or  their  piteous  cries 
Ring  in  your  roofit,  and  beat  the  air  for  vengeance. 

Volp.  Right,  Mosca ;  I  do  lothe  it 

Mos,  And  besides,  sir, 
Tou  are  not  like  the  thresher  that  doth  stand 
With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  heap  of  com, 
And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  smallest  grain, 
But  feeds  on  mallows,  and  such  bitter  herbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  fill'd  his  vaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines, 
Yet  drinks  the  lees  of  Lombard's  vinegar ; 
You  will  Ue  not  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and  worms 
Feed  on  your  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft  beds ; 
You  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give  now 
From  that  bright  heap,  to  me,  your  poor  observer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  hermaphrodite, 
Your  eunuch,  or  what  other  household  trifle 
Your  pleasure  allows  maintenance-^— 

Volp.  Hold  thee,  Mosca,  lOivet  h&n  mon«sf. 

Take  of  my  hand ;  thou  strikest  on  truth  in  all, 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwarf,  my  eunuch,  and  my  fool. 
And  let  them  make  me  sport  [^ExU  Mos.]  What 

should  I  do, 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  live  firee 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  me  to  1 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally, 
To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir ;  and  this  makes  men  observe  me : 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age, 
That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin,  jewels, 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Ten-fold  upon  them ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 
And  counterwork  the  one  unto  the  other, 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in  love : 
All  which  I  sufier,  playing  vrith  their  hopes, 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profi^ 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand, 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips. 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again* — 
How  now !  . . . . 

Mot.  'Tis  signior  Voltore,  the  advocate ; 
I  know  him  by  his  knock. 

Volp.  Fetch  me  my  gown. 
My  fyas^uid  nightrcape ;  say,my  coach  is  changing ; 


And  let  them  entertain  himself  awhile 
Without  i' the  gallery.  lExUMoac/J}  Now,  now, 

my  clients 
Begin  their  visitation !    Vulture,  kite, 
Raven,  and  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey, 
That  think  me  turning  carcass,  now  they  come ; 
I  am  not  for  them  yet^ — 

JS^^fUar  Mosca,  vrith  the  gown,  cfc. 

How  now,  the  news  1 

Mos.  A  piece  of  plate,  sir. 

Volp.  Of  what  bigness  1 

Mos.  Huge, 
Massy,  and  antique,  with  your  name  inscribed. 
And  arms  engraven. 

Volp.  Good !  and  not  a  fox 
Stretch'd  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive  sleights. 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  1  ha,  Mosca ! 

Mos.  Sharp,  sir. 

Volp.  Give  me  my  furs.       [Putt  on  kis  tick  dnss.} 
Why  dost  thou  laugt)  so,  roan  1 

Mos.  I  cannot  choose,  sir,  when  I  apprehend 
What  thoughts  he  has  without  now,  as  he  walks : 
That  this  might  be  the  last  gift  he  should  give ; 
That  this  would  fetch  you ;  if  you  died  to-day. 
And  gave  him  all,  what  he  should  be  to-morrow; 
What  large  return  would  come  of  all  his  ventures ; 
How  he  should  worship'd  be,  and  reverenced ; 
Ride  with  his  furs,  and  foot-cloths ;  waited  on 
By  herds  of  fools,  and  clients ;  have  clear  way 
Made  for  his  mule,  as  letter'd  as  himself; 
Be  call'd  the  great  and  learned  advocate : 
And  then  concludes,  there's  nought  impossible. 

Volp.  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 

Mos.  O,  no :  rich 
Implies  it    Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple^ 
So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ean, 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctOT. 

Volp.  My  caps,  my  caps,  good  Mosca.    Fetch 
him  in. 

Mos,  Stay,  sir ;  your  ointment  for  your  eyes. 

Volp.  That's  true; 
Despatch,  despatch :  I  long  to  have  possessioii 
Of  my  new  present 

Mos.  That,  and  thousands  more, 
I  hope  to  see  you  lord  ofl 

Volp.  Thanks,  kind  Mosca. 

Mos.  And  that,  when  I  am  lost  in  blended  dost, 
And  hundred  such  as  I  am,  in  succession 

Volp.  Nay,  that  were  too  much,  Mosca. 

Mos.  You  shall  live. 
Still,  to  delude  these  harpies. 

Volp.  Loving  Mosca ! 
'Tis  well :  my  pillow  now,  and  let  him  enter. 

[£««  IIOBOA. 

Now,  my  feign'd  cough,  my  phthisic,  and  my  goat. 
My  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  catarrhs, 
Help,  with  your  forced  functions,  this  my  posture. 
Wherein,  this  three  year,  I  have  milk'd  their  hopes. 
He  comes ;  I  hear  him — Uh !  [coughing.']  uh !  uh ! 

uh!  O— 
Be^ntar  Mosca,  introducing  T  oltoke,  with  a  piecs  qf  Plois. 
Mos.  You  still  are  what  you  were,  sir.  Onlyyou^ 
Of  all  the  rest,  are  he  commands  his  love, 
And  you  do  wisely  to  preserve  it  thus, 
With  early  visitation,  and  kind  notes 
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Of  your  good  moaning  to  him,  yrbkh,  I  know, 
Cannot  but  come  most  gratefuL  Patron!  air ! 
Hece'fl  aignior  Voltore  is  como 

Vo^,  I  faintly.']    What  say  you  1 

JUbff.  Sir,  signior  Yoltore  is  come  tiiia  movnikig 
To  visit  you. 

Volp,  I  thank  him. 

JToi.  And  hath  brought  ^ 

A  piece  of  antique  plate»  bought  of  St^ack, 
With  which  he  here  presents  you. 

Vo^.  He  is  welcome. 
Pray  him  to  oome  more  often* 

Mu.  Yes. 

VoU.  What  says  he! 

Mo$.  He  thanks  you,  and  desina  yon  see  him 
often. 

Volp.  Mosca. 

Mbs.  My  patron ! 

Volp.  Bring  him  near,  where  is  het 
I  long  to  feel  his  hand. 

Mot*  The  plato  is  here,  sir. 

VoUl  How  fare  you,  sir  1 

Vofy.  I  thank  you,  aignior  Yoltore ; 
Where  is  the  plate  1  mine  eyes  are  bod. 

Vdt,  [^putting  it  into  hit  handt,]    Fm  aoiiy, 
To  see  you  still  thus  weak. 

Mot.  That  he's  not  weaker.  i^UiSt, 

Volp.  You  are  too  munificent 

VoU,  No,  sir ;  would  to  heaven, 
I  could  as  well  give  health  to  you,  as  that  plate ! 

Volp.  You  give,  sir,  what  you  can;  I  thank 
you.    Your  love 
Hath  taste  in  this,  and  shall  not  bO'iDuawweT'd : 
I  pray  you  see  me  often. 

Volt.  Yes,  L  shall,  or. 

Volp.  Be  not  far  from  me. 

JIfot.  Do  you  observe  that,  sirt 

Volp.  Hearken  untome  still ;  it  will  concern  you. 

JIfof.  You  are  a  happy  man,  sir ;  know  your  good. 

Vo^  I  cannot  now  last  long     '  ■■ 

JIfos.  You  are  his  heir,  sir* 

VoU,  Amll 

Vo^.  I  feel  me  going ;  Uh !  uh !  uh !  uh ! 
Fm  sailing  to  my  port,  Uh !  uh !  uh !  uh ! 
And  I  am  glad  I  am  so  near  my  haven. 

Mot.  Alas,  kind  gentleman  !  Wall,  we  must  all 


VoU.  But,  Mc 

Mot.  Age  vnll  conquer. 

VoU.  'Pray  thee,  hear  me : 
Am  I  inaciibed  his  heir  for  certain  T 

jlfof .  Are  you ! 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  write  me  in  your  family.    All  my  hopes 
Depend  upon  your  worship :  I  am  lost, 
Sxcept  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

Volt.  It  shall  both  shine,  and  wann  thee,  Mosca. 

JIfos.  Sir, 
I  am  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
An  the  worst  offices :  here  I  wear  your  keys, 
See  all  your  coffixrs  and  your  caskets  lock'd^ 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels, 
Your  plato  and  moneys ;  am  your  steward,  air. 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

VoU.  But  am  I  sole  heir  1 


Jlfog.  Without  a  partner,  sir;  confixm'd  this 
morning: 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment 

VoU.  Happy,  happy  me ! 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  1 

Mot,  Your  desert,  sir ; 
I  know  no  second  cause. 

VoU.  Thy  modesty 
Is  not  to  know  it ;  well,  we  shall  requite  it    [him. 

ilfof.  He  ever  liked  your  course,  sir;  that  first  took 
I  oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law ; 
That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn, 
And  return ;  make  knots,  and  undo  them ; 
Give  forked  counsel ;  take  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  put  it  up :  these  men. 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humility. 
And,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should  be  blest 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  suffering  spirit. 
So  vnse,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue, 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee;  when  every  word 
Your  worship  but  lets  fidl,  is  a  chequin  ? — 

IKnodeingvifhouL 
Who^s  that  1  one  knocks ;  I  vrould  not  have  you 

seen,  sir. 
And  yet — ^pretend  you  came,  and  went  in  haste ; 

Fll  fcuBhion  an  excuse and,  gentle  sir. 

When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden  lard, 
Up  to  the  arms  in  honey,  that  your  chin 
Is  bom  up  stiff,  vnth  fatness  of  the  flood, 
Think  on  your  vassal ;  but  remember  me : 
I  have  not  been  your  worst  of  clients. 

VoU.  Mosca! 

Mot.  When  will  you  have  your  inventorybrought, 

Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will  1 ^Anon ! —         [sir ; 

Fll  bring  them  to  you,  sir.    Away,  be  gone. 
Put  business  in  your  face.  [JEkU  Vouobi. 

Vo^.  Itpringing  ttp,}    Bxcellent  Mosca ! 
Come  hither,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

Mot.  Keep  you  still,  sir. 
Here  is  Corbaccio. 

Volp.  Set  the  plate  away : 
The  vulture's  gone,  and  the  old  raven's  come ! 

Mot.  Betake  you  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep. 
Stand  there  and  multiply.  IPuUing  tht  plattto  the 

rett,'}    Now  shall  we  see 
*  A  wretch,  who  is  indeed  more  impotent 
Than  this  can  feign  to  be ;  yet  hopes  to  hop 
Over  his  grave — 

Enter  OoxBAOcm. 
Signior  Corbaccio ! 
You're  very  welcome,  sir. 

Corb,  How  does  your  patron  1 

Mot.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir ;  no  amends. 

Corb.  What!  mends  he  1 

Mot.  No,  sir :  he's  rather  worse. 

Corb.  That's  well.     Where  is  het 

Mot,  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  M'n  asleep. 

Corb,  Does  he  sleep  well  ? 

Mot.  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night, 
Nor  yesterday;  but  slumbers. 
b2 
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Carb.  Good !  he  should  take 
Some  counsel  of  phyddans :  I  have  brought  him 
An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor. 

Mo8.  He  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 

Corb.  Whyl  I  myself 
Stood  by  while  it  was  made,  saw  all  the  ingredients 
And  know,  it  cannot  but  most  gently  work: 
My  life  for  his,  'tis  but  to  make  him  sleep* 

Vofy.  Ay,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would  take  it. 

Mob,  Sir, 
He  has  no  faith  in  physic 

Corb.  Say  you,  say  you  1 

Mot.  He  has  no  faith  in  physic:    he  does 
think 
Most  of  your  doctors  are  the  greater  danger 
And  worse  disease,  to  escape.    I  often  have 
Heard  him  protest,  that  your  physician 
Should  never  be  his  heir. 

Corb.  Not  I  his  heir  ? 

Mot.  Not  your  physician,  sir. 

Corb.  O,  no,  no,  no ; 
I  do  not  mean  it 

itfof.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 
He  cannot  brook :  he  says,  they  flay  a  man, 
Before  they  kill  him. 

Corb.  Right,  I  do  conceive  you. 

Mot.  And  then  they  do  it  by  experiment ; 
For  which  the  law  not  only  doth  absolve  them. 
But  gives  them  great  reward :  and  he  is  loth 
To  hire  his  death,  so. 

Corb.  It  is  true,  they  kill 
With  as  much  license  as  a  judge. 

Mot,  Nay,  more ; 
For  he  but  kills,  sir,  where  the  law  condemns. 
And  these  can  kill  him  too. 

Corb.  Ay,  or  me ; 
Or  any  man.    How  does  his  apoplex  1 
Is  that  strong  on  him  still  ? 
« Ifot.  Most  violent 

His  speech  is  broken,  and  his  eyes  are  set. 
His  fiice  drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

Corb.  How!  how! 
Stronger  than  he  was  wonti 

Mot.  No,  sir :  his  face 
Drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

Corb.  O  good ! 

Mot.  His  mouth 
Is  ever  gaping,  and  his  eyelids  hang. 

Corb.  Good. 

Mm.  a  freezing  numbness  stiffens  all  his  joints, 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 

Corb.  'Tis  good. 

Mot.  His  pulse  beats  slow,  and  dolL 

Corb.  Good  symptoms  stilL 

Mot.  And  from  his  bfain 

Corb.  I  conceive  you ;  good. 

Mot.  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual 
rheum, 
Forth  the  resolved  comers  of  his  eyes. 

Corb.  Is't  possible  1  Yet  I  am  better,  ha  I 
How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  head  1 

Mot.  O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 
You  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  breathes. 


Ccrb.  Excellent,  excellent !  sure  I  diaH  oatlast 
him: 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of  yeax*. 

Mot.  I  was  coming  for  you,  sur. 

Corb.  Has  he  made  his  will  1 
What  has  he  given  mel 

Mot.  No,  sir. 

Corb.  Nothing!  ha? 

Mot.  He  has  not  made  his  will,  sir. 

Corb.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 
What  then  did  Yoltore,  the  lawyer,  here  1 

Mot.  He  smell  a  carcass,  sir,  when  he  but  heaid 
My  master  was  about  his  testament ; 
As  I  did  urge  him  to  it  for  your  good 

Corb.  He  came  unto  him,  did  he  1  I  thought  so. 

jifof  .  Yes,  and  presented  him  this  piece  of  plate. 

Corb.  To  be  his  heir  1 

Mot.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Corb.  True: 
I  know  it  too. 

Mot.  By  your  own  scale,  sir.  IAmUU 

Corb.  WeU, 
I  shall  prevent  him,  yet    See,  Mosca,  look. 
Here,  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  chequinas. 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate. 

Mot.  [taking  the  bag."]    Yea,  marry,  sir, 
This  is  true  physic,  this  your  sacred  medicine ; 
No  talk  of  opiates,  to  this  great  elixir ! 

Corb.  'Tis  aurum  palpabile,  if  not  potabile. 

Mot.  It  shall  be  minister'd  to  him,  in  his  bowL 

Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do. 

Mot.  Most  blessed  cordial ! 
This  will  recover  him. 

Corb.  Yes,  do,  do,  do. 

Jtfot.  I  think  it  were  not  best,  sir. 

Corb.  What! 

Mot.  To  recover  him. 

Corb.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  means. 

Mot.  Why,  sir,  this 
Will  work  some  strange  eflbct,  if  he  but  feel  it 

Corb.  'Tis  true,  therefore  forbear;  111  take  my 
Give  me  it  again.  [venture : 

Mot.  At  no  hand;  pardon  me : 
You  shall  not  do  younelf  that  wrong,  sir.    I 
Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  alL 

Corb.  Howl 

Mot.  All,  sir ;  'tis  your  right,  your  own ;  no  man 
Can  daim  a  part :  'tis  yours  without  a  lival, 
Deoreed  by  destiny. 

Corb.  How,  how,  good  Mosca  1 

Mot.  I'll  tell  you,  dr.  This  fit  he  shall  recover. 

Corb.  I  do  conceive  you. 

Mot.  And,  on  first  advantage 
Of  his  gain'd  sense,  will  I  re-importune  him 
Unto  the  making  of  his  testament: 
And  show  him  this.  [Ata<«v  to  A<  smmv. 

Corb.  Good,  good. 

Jtrof.  'TIS  better  yet, 
If  you  will  hear,  sir. 

Corb,  Yes,  with  all  my  heart        [with  speed ; 

Mot.  Now,  would  I  counsel  you,  make  home 
There,  tnme  a  will;  whereto  you  shall  in 
My  master  your  sole  heir. 

Corb.  And  disinherit 
My  son! 
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Jfof.  O,  or,  the  better :  fi>r  that  colour 
Shall  make  it  much  more  taking. 

Corb,  O,  but  colour  1 

M08,  This  will,  sir,  70a  shall  send  it  unto  me. 
Now,  when  I  come  to  enforce,  as  I  will  do, 
Your  caresjyour  watchings,  andyour  many  prayers, 
Tour  more  than  many  gifts,  your  this  day's  present, 
And  last,  produce  your  will;  where,  without 

thought. 
Or  least  regard,  unto  your  proper  issue, 
A  son  so  brave,  and  Mghly  meriting. 
The  stream  of  your  diverted  love  hath  thrown  you 
Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir : 
He  cannot  be  so  stupidkor  stone  dead. 
But  out  of  conscience,  and  mere  gratitiide— 

Corb.  He  must  pronounce  me  his  1 

M08.  'Tis  true. 

Corb,  This  plot 
Did  I  think  on  before. 

Mot,  I  do  believe  it 

Corb,  Do  you  not  believe  it  1 

Jtfof.  Yes,  sir. 

Corb,  Mine  own  project. 

Mot,  Which,  when  he  hath  done,  sir 

Corb,  Publiah'd  me  his  heir  1 

JIf OS.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him 

Corb.  Ay. 

Mot,  Being  so  lusty  a  man 

Corb,  'Tis  true. 

JIfoi.  Yes,  sir~^ 

Corb,  1  thought  on  that  too.    See,  how  he 
should  be 
The  very  organ  to  express  my  thoughts ! 

Mot,  You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a  good — 

Corb,  But  multiplied  it  on  my  son. 

JIfos.  'Tis  right,  sir. 

Corb.  Still,  my  invention. 

Mot,  'Las,  sir !  heaven  knows, 
It  hath  been  all  my  study,  all  my  care, 
(I  e'en  grow  gray  withal,)  how  to  work  things 

Corb,  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Mosca. 

Mot*  You  are  he, 
For  whom  I  labour,  here. 

Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do : 
m  straight  about  it 

JIfos.  Rook  go  with  you,  raven ! 

Corb,  I  know  thee  honest 

Mot,  You  do  he,  sir ! 

Corb.  And 

JIfos.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  thanyour  ears, 

Corb,  1  do  not  doubt,  to  be  a  fiither  to  thee. 

JKos.  Nor  I  to  gull  my  brother  of  his  blessing. 

Corb,  I  may  have  my  youth  restored  to  me,  why 

Jtfos.  Your  worship  is  a  precious  ass !       [not? 

Corb.  What  say'st  thou? 

JIfof  .  I  do  desire  your  worship  to  make  haste,  sir. 

Corb.  'Tis  done,  'tis  done ;  I  go.  [JSetf. 

Volp,  [leaping  from  kit  couch,']  O,  I  shall  burst ! 
Let  out  my  sides,  let  out  my  sidee— 

JIfos.  Contain 
Your  flax  of  laughter,  sir:  you  know  this  hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook. 

Volp.  O,  but  thy  working,  and  thy  placing  it ! 
I  cannot  hold ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee : 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour.   . 


IGafng, 
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Mot.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught ; 
Follow  your  grave  instructions ;  give  them  words ; 
Pour  oil  into  their  ears,  and  send  them  hence. 

Volp,  'Tis  true,  'tis  true.    What  a  rare  pun- 
ishment 
Is  avarice  to  itself! 

ikfos.  Ay,  with  our  help,  sir. 

Volp.  80  many  cares,  so  many  maladies, 
So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age. 
Yea,  death  so  often  call'd  on,  as  no  wish 
Can  be  more  frequent  vrith  them,  their  limbs  faint. 
Their  senses  dull,  their  seeing,  hearing,  going. 
All  dead  before  them ;  yea,  theur  veiy  teeth. 
Their  instruments  of  eating,  fidling  tiiem : 
Yet  this  is  reckoned  life !  nay,  here  was  one, 
Is  now  gone  home,  that  wishes  to  live  longer ! 
Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsy ;  feigns  himself 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may. 
With  charms,  like  ^son,  have  his  youth  restored : 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on,  as  be. 
And  all  turns  air  ?     [Knocking  wilhin.']    Who's 
that  there,  now  ?  a  third ! 

JIfbf.  Close,  to  your  couch  again ;  I  hear  his 
voice: 
It  is  Corvino,  our  spruce  merchant 

Vcdp,  [liet  down  at  btfore^    Dead. 

JIfof.  Another  bout,  sir,  with  your  eyes.    [Jn- 
ointing  than,'}—'Who*a  there  ? 


FROM  THE  CELEBRATION  OV  OHABIS. 

SxB  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove. 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty, 
And  enamour'd,  do  wish  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  BtUl  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Thorough   swords,  thorough  seas,  whither  she 
would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  ! 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her ! 

And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  grace 
Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 

Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 

Ha'  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ? 
Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 

Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  brier  1 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

O  so  white  I  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she ! 
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Whbn  Mr.  Ellis  pronounced  that  Carew  cer- 
tainly died  in  1&34,  he  had  probably  some  rea- 
sons for  setting  aside  the  date  of  the  poet*8  birth 
assigned  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  as  he  has  not 
griven  them,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  must 
be  allowed  to  stand.  He  was  of  the  Carews  of 
Gloucestershire,  a  family  descended  from  the 
elder  stock  of  that  name  in  Devonshire,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  who  was 
a  zealous  adherent  of  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  was  neither 
matriculated  nor  took  any  degree.  After  return- 
ing from  his  travels,  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  for  his  eleg^ant 
manners  and  accomplishments,  and  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
sewer  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  The  rest  of 
his  days  seem  to  have  passed  in  afBuence  and 
ease,  and  he  died  just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
witnessing  the  gay  and  gallant  court,  to  which 
he  had  contributed  more  than  the  ordinary  litera- 
ture of  a  courtier,  dispersed  by  the  storm  of  dvil 
war  that  was  already  gathering.* 

The  want  of  boldness  and  expansion  in  Carew's 
thoughts  and  subjects,  excludes  him  from  rival- 


ship  with  great  poetical  names ;  nor  is  it  difficult, 
even  within  the  narrow  pale  of  his  works,  to  dis- 
cover some  faults  of  affectation,  and  of  still  more 
objectionable  indelicacy.  But  among  the  poets 
who  have  walked  in  the  same  limited  path,  he 
is  pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  gave  a  cultivated 
grace  to  our  lyrical  strains.  His  slowness  in 
composition  was  evidently  that  sort  of  care  in 
the  poet,  which  saves  trouble  to  his  reader.  His 
poems  have  touches  of  elegance  and  refinement, 
which  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  have 
yielded  without  a  delicate  and  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  the  £uicy ;  and  he  unites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and 
warm  tints  of  the  elder  muse.  Like  Waller,  he 
is  by  no  means  free  from  conceit ;  and  one  re- 
grets to  find  him  addressing  the  surgeon  bleeding 
Celia,  in  order  to  tell  him  that  the  blood  which 
he  draws  proceeds  not  from  the  fair  one*s  arm, 
but  from  the  lover's  heart.  But  of  such  frigid 
thoughts  he  is  more  sparing  than  Waller;  and 
his  conceptions,  compared  to  that  poet's,  are  tike 
fruits  of  a  richer  flavour,  that  have  been  cultured 
with  the  same  assiduity .f 


PKRSUASIONS  TO  LOTK. 

Thikk  not,  'cause  men  flattering  say, 
Y'  are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  morning-star. 
That  you  are  so ; — or  though  you  are, 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
AH  men  unworthy  your  esteem :  . .  . . 
Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun . 
Most  fleeting,  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
'TIS  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined, 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White,  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose ; 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  call  1 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun.  .  . . 

[•  He  is  menUoned  as  alive  in  1638  in  Lord  Falkland's 
man  on  Jonton's  death;  and  na  there  is  no  poem  of 
Oarew's  in  the  JantonuM  Vtrhuut  it  Is  not  unlilcely  that  he 
was  dead  before  its  pablication.— C.] 

[t  "Few  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  more 
Uuoj  and  more  tenderness  than  Waller;  but  leas  choice, 
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The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes. 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes; 
The  Med  rose  each  spring  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves: 
But  if  youx  beauties  once  decay. 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh,  then  be  wise,  and  whibt  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 
Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour, 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauty's  flower : 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


BONO. 

MKDIOOUTT  DT  LOVl  BKJBCTB>. 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain,. 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  pain ; 

The  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate. 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 
Give  me  a  storm ;  if  it  be  love. 

Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure ;  if  it  prove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
My  vulture-hopes ;  and  he's  possess'd 
Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released: 
Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain ; 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 

lera  judgment  and  knowledge  where  to  stop,  less  of  tho 
equability  which  nerer  offends,  less  attention  to  the  unitjr 
and  thread  of  his  little  pieees.  I  should  hesitate  to  alTS 
him,  on  the  whole,  the  pre&renoe  as  a  poet,  taking  ooImo> 
tlTely  the  attributes  of  that  character."— UauIi^  JUL 
fiiit,  vol.  UL  p.  607.— C.J 
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TO  HT  inSTBBSS  STTIINa  BT  A  SIYSB*8  BEDS. 

AH  DDT. 

Ma&k  how  yon  eddy  iteals  away 
From  the  rode  stream  into  the  bay; 
There  lock'd  up  safe,  she  doth  divorce 
Her  waterB  from  the  channel's  ooune. 
And  sooms  the  torrent  that  did  bring 
Her  headlong  from  her  native  spring. 
Now  dodi  she  with  her  new  love  play,  . 
Whilst  he  mns  murmuring  away. 
Mark  how  she  courts  the  banks,  whilst  they 
As  amorously  their  arms  display, 
T*  embzBoe  and  clip  their  silver  waves : 
See  how  she  strokes  their  sides,  and  craves 
An  entrance  there,  which  they  deny ; 
Whereat  she  frowns,  threatening  to  fly 
Home  to  her  stream,  and  'gins  to  swim 
Backward,  but  from  the  channel's  brim 
Smiling  returns  into  the  creek. 
With  thousand  dimples  on  her  cheek. 

Be  thou  this  eddy,  and  I'll  make 
My  breast  thy  shore,  where  thou  shalt  take 
Secure  repose,  and  never  dream 
Of  the  quite  forsaken  stream : 
Let  him  to  the  wide  ocean  haste. 
There  lose  his  colour,  name,  and  taste ; 
Thou  shalt  save  all,  and,  safe  from  him^ 
Within  these  arms  for  ever  swim. 


XFITAPH  ON  THI  LADT  UAR7  TILLIBllS. 
Thb  Lady  Maiy  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  breath, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  eartiu 
If  any  of  them,  reader,  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem. 
As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place. 
Bewail  in  their's  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
May'st  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 


IKG&ATEFUL  BfiAUTT  THBBATENSD. 

Know,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 

Twaa  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown : 
Thou  hadst,  in  the  forgotten  crowd 

Of  common  beauties,  lived  unknown. 
Had  not  my  verse  exhaled  thy  name. 
And  with  it  impt  the  wings  of  Fame. 
That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes : 
Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine : 

Thou  art  my  star,  shinest  in  my  skies ; 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrow'd  sphere 
Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 
Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 

L^  what  I  made  I  uncreate : 
Let  foob  thy  mystic  forms  adore, 

ni  know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state. 
Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales. 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  v^ils. 


DISDAIN  BBTUBNXD. 

Hi  that  loves  a  rosy  oheek. 

Or  a  coral  Up  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolved  heart  to  return ; 

I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  seom ; 

I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 

Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 

That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 


BONO. 


pusuisiONS  TO  nrJOT. 
Iv  the  quick  spirits  in  your  eye 
Now  languish,  and  anon  must  die ; 
If  ev'iy  sweet,  and  ev'iy  grace 
Must  fly  from  that  fors^en  face : 
Then,  CeKa,  let  us  reap  oar  joys, 
Ere  time  such  goodly  fruit  destroyi. 

Or,  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 
For  ever,  firee  firom  aged  snow ; 
If  those  brig^ht  suns  must  know  no  shade. 
Nor  your  fresh  beautieB  ever  fode ; 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
What  still  being  gather'd  stfll  must  grow. 
Thus,  either  Time  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  in  vain  his  wings. 


BONO. 
Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fiiding  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  flow'xv,  as  in  their  causes,  sleeps 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  heaven  did  prepaie 
Thoee  powders  to  enridi  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light. 
That  downards  &I1  in  dead  of  night ; 
For  in  your  eyes  tiiey  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west, 
The  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 
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SONG. 
ffBB  wiunra  pbisoxxr  to  bib  mutrub. 
IiET  fools  great  Cupid's  yoke  disdain. 

Loving  their  own  wild  freedom  better ; 
Whilst,  proud  of  my  triumphant  chain, 
I  sit  and  court  my  beauteous  fetter. 

Her  murdering  glances,  snaring  hairs, 
And  her  bewitching  smiles,  so  please  me, 

As  he  brings  ruin,  that  repairs 

The  sweet  afflictions  that  disease  me. 

Hide  not  those  panting  balls  of  snow 
With  envious  veils  from  my  beholding ; 

Unlock  those  lips,  their  pearly  row 
In  a  sweet  smile  of  love  unfolding. 

And  let  those  eyes,  whose  motion  wheels 

The  restless  frite  of  every  lover, 
Survey  the  pains  my  sick  heart  feels, 

And  wounds,  themselves  have  made,  discover. 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE. 
Sbiphibo^  NnvB,  Chorus. 
Shqf.  This  mossy  bank  they  prest    Nym,  That 
aged  oak 
Did  canopy  the  happy  pair 
AU  night  from  the  damp  air. 
Cho,  Here  let  us  sit,  and  sing  the  words  they  spoke, 
Till  the  day-breaking  their  embraces  broke. 

8kq>.  See,  love,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear: 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore) 

I'  th'  cowslip's  beU  and  rose's  ear : 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Nym,  Those  streaks  of  doubtfullightiuhernot  day, 
But  show  my  sun  must  set;  no  mom 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return : 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

8hqt,  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.    Nym.  My  tears  will  quite 
Extinguish  their  faint  light 
Shep»  Those  drops  will  make  theur  beams  more  dear, 
Love's  flames  will  shine  in  every  tear. 

Cho.  They  kiss'd,  and  wept ;  and  from  their  lips 

.   and  eyes. 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  bxiny  sweet, 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
But  she  cries  out    Nym,  Shepherd,  arise, 
The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

8hep,  The  winged  hours  fly  fast  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

They  move  with  leaden  feet 
Nynu  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  ever  fit>m  this  place. 

Shq),  Hark !  Nym,  Ah  me,  stay !  Shqt,  For  ever. 
Nynu  No,  arise ; 

Wo  must  be  gone.    8hep»  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nym.  My  soul.  Shep,  My  paradise.  [eyes 
Chtk  Neither  ould  say  fareweU,  but  through  their 
Grief  interrupted  speech  with  tears  supplies. 


UPON  MB.  W.  MONTAGUE'S  KETUBN  FROM 
TRAVEL. 
Lead  the  black  bull  to  slaughter,  with  the  boar 
And  lamb :  then  purple  with  their  mingled  goro 
The  ocean's  curled  brow,  that  so  we  may 
The  sea-gods  for  their  careful  waftage  pay : 
Send  grateful  incense  up  in  pious  smoke 
To  those  mild  spirits  that  cast  a  curbing  yoke 
Upon  the  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  blew 
To  the  wish'd  shore  our  long'd-for  Montague : 
Then,  whilst  the  aromatic  odours  bum 
In  honour  of  their  darling's  sale  return. 
The  Muse's  quire  shall  thus,  with  voice  and  hand. 
Bless  the  fiur  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  land. 

Sweetly-breathing  vernal  air, 

That  with  kind  warmth  dost  repair 

Winter's  ruins :  from  whose  breast 

All  the  gums  and  spice  of  th'  East 

Borrow  their  perfumes ;  whose  eye 

Gilds  the  mom,  and  clears  the  sky ; 

Whose  dishevel'd  tresses  shed 

Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed ; 

On  whose  brow,  with  calm  smiles  dress'd. 

The  halycon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 

Beauty,  youth,  and  endless  spring. 

Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing ; 

Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 

Dovm  whole  forests  when  he  blows. 

With  a  pregnant  flow'iy  birth 

Canst  refresh  the  teeming  earth : 

If  he  nip  the  early  bud, 

If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good,  f 

If  he  scatter  our  choice  flowers. 

If  he  shake  our  hills  or  bowers,  \ 

If  his  rade  breath  threaten  us ; 

Thou  canst  stroke  great  Eolus, 

And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 

To  bind  him  in  an  iron  chain. 


FEMININE  HONOUR. 
In  what  esteem  did  the  gods  hold 

Fair  innocence  and  the  chaste  bed. 
When  scandal'd  virtue  might  be  bold, 

Bare-foot  upon  sharp  eulteis,  spread 
O'er  burning  coals,  to  march ;  yet  feel 
Nor  scorching  fire  nor  piercing  steel ! 
Why,  when  the  hard-edged  iron  did  turn 

Soft  as  a  bed  of  roses  blown. 
When  crael  flames  forgot  to  bum 

Their  chaste,  pure  limbs,  should  man  alone 
'Gainst  female  innocence  conspire. 
Harder  than  steel,  fiercer  than  fire  ? 
Oh  hapless  sex !  unequal  sway 

Of  partial  honour !  who  may  know 
Rebels  firom  subjects  that  obey, 

When  malice  can  on  vestals  throw 
Disgrace,  and  &me  fix  high  repute 
On  the  loose  shameless  prostitute  ? 
Vain  Honour !  thou  art  but  disguise, 

A  cheating  voice,  a  juggling  art ; 
No  judg^  of  Virtue,  whose  pure  eyes 

Court  her  own  image  in  the  heart, 
More  pleased  with  hn  true  figure  there. 
Than  her  fidse  echo  in  the  ear. 
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THB  iiTgPAir^ 

When  on  fair  Celia  I  did  spy 
A  wounded  heart  of  stone, 

The  wound  had  ahnost  made  me  ay. 
Sure  this  heart  was  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  it  was  enthroned 

In  her  celestial  breast, 
O  then !  I  it  no  longer  own'd. 

For  mine  was  ne'er  so  blest 

Tet  if  in  highest  heavens  do  shine 
Each  constant  martyr's  heart ; 

Then  she  may  well  give  rest  to  aumd, 
That  for  her  sake  doth  smart : 

Where,  seated  in  so  high  a  bliss, 
Though  wounded  it  shall  lire : 

Death  enters  not  in  Paradise ; 
The  place  free  life  doth  give. 

Or,  if  the  place  less  sacred  were, 

Did  but  her  saving  eye 
Bathe  my  kind  heart  in  one  kind  tear, 

Then  should  I  never  die. 


Slight  bahns  may  heal  a  slighter  sore ; 

No  med'dne  lees  divine 
Can  ever  hope  for  to  restore 

A  wounded  heart  like  mine. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  TO  A  YOUNG  UAH). 
Whbh  you  the  sun-burnt  pUgrim  see, 

Fainting  with  thirst,  haste  to  the  springs; 
Mark  how  at  first  with  bended  knee 

He  courts  the  ciystal  nymphs,  and  flinga 
His  body  to  the  earth,  where  he 
Prostrate  adores  the  flowing  deity. 
But  when  his  sweaty  face  is  drench'd 

In  her  cool  waves,  when  from  her  sweet 
Bosom  his  buning  thirst  is  quench'd ; 

Then  mark  how  with  disdainful  feet 
He  kicks  her  banks,  and  from  the  place 
That  thus  refreshed  him,  moves  with  sullen  pace. 
So  shalt  thou  be  despised,  fair  maid, 

When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted ; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted ; 
When  all  the  viigin  springs  grow  dry, 
When  no  streams  shall  be  left  but  in  thine  eye. 


SIE  HENRY  WOTTON. 

[Ben,U88.    UM,  lOS.] 


SiK  HSNRT  WoTTON  was  bom  at  Bocton-Mal- 
heibe  in  Kent.  Foreseeing  the  fall  of  the  Bad 
Af  Bssez,  to  whom  he  was  secretaiy,  he  left  the 
kingdom,  but  returned  upon  the  accession  of 


James,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Venice.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
took  deacon's  orders,  and  was  nominated  provort 
of  Eton. 


9a1leWSLL  to  THB  YANITIBS  OF  KHX  WOULD. 
Fasiwxll,  ye  gilded  follies !  pleasing  troubles ; 
Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ; 
Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo,  gold  pure  day. 
Honour  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day. 
Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  diin. 
State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in 
And  torture  firee-bom  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood,  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fiiding  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  &under4tK>ke ; 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men  too  unkind 
Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind; 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected  while  the  ass  goes  fi«e; 
I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fidr  and  proud 
Like  the  bright  sun  oft  setting  in  a  doud; 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass ; 
Ridi,  hated ;  wise,  suspected;  scom'd  if  poor; 
GreatySBar'd ;  fiiir,  tempted ;  high,  still  enviMl  more. 
I  hflTO  wish'd  all,  bat  now  I  wish  for  neither 
Gieaty  highyridi,  wise,  nor  fair— poor  FU  be  rather. 


Would  the  worid  now  adopt  me  for  her  heir. 
Would  beauty's  queen  entitle  me  « the  foir," 
Fame  speak  me  fortune's  minion,  could  I  vie 
Angels*  with  India;  with  a  speaking  eye 
Command  bare  heads,  bow'd  knees,  strike  justice 

dumb 
As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a  tongue 
To  stones  by  epitaphs ;  be  call'd  great  master 
In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster ; 
Could  I  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 
Great,  foir,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superiatives : 
Yet  I  more  fireely  would  these  gifb  resign. 
Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them  minet 
And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  leisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure. 
Welcome,  pure  thoughts!    wdcome,  ye  silent 

groves!  [loves. 

These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  deariy 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerfiil  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring ; 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  wMch  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face ; 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-ftced  fears : 
Then  here  Fll  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  learn  to  affect  a  holy  mdancholy ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
ni  ne'er  look  for  it  but  in  heav'n  again. 

•  Jit^Hi  jUets  oriiiflii«j. 
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NATHAKDBL  FIELD. 


ON  THB  8I7DPBN  BXSTRAINT  OV  THB  BABL  OF 
SOMERSET  (THE  FATOURITB  OF  JAMBS  L)  THEN 
FALLINa  FROM  FAVOUR. 

"Daxxlkd  thus  with  height  of  place, 
Whilst  our  hopes  our  wits  beguile, 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
Twixt  a  prison  and  a  smile. 

Yet  since  Fortune's  favours  fade, 

You  that  in  arms  do  sleep 
Leam  to  swim  and  not  to  wade, 

For  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep. 

But  if  greatness  be  so  blind 

As  to  trust  in  towers  of  air, 
Let  it  be  with  goodness  Uned, 

That  at  least  the  &11  be  fidr. 

Then  thongh  dark  and  you  shall  say. 
When  friends  faB  and  princes  frowns 

Virtue  is  the  roughest  way, 

But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down. 


THB  HAPPT  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will. 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  a^. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 

Untied  onto  the  worldly  care 
Of  poUic  fitme  or  priTato  breath. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Or  vice ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise^ 
Nor  mlet  of  state,  bot  rules  of  good. 


Who  hath  his  bib  from  rumours  freed. 
Whose  consciraoe  is  his  strong  retreat, 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  fieed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  baade 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  frdl ; 

Lord  of  himself  though  not  of  lands  $ 
And  hsviag  nothing,  jret  hath  alL 


A  MEDITATION. 

TBOX  BAiracBOPT'B  ooixicnoir. 

[Mr.  Mal0D&  from  -vboM  handwriting  I  oogy  thi%  8«j% 
-"not,  I  tUnk,  printed."] 

O,  THOU  great  Power !  in  whom  we  movoy 
By  whom  we  live,  to  whom  we  die, 

Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love^ 
Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie^ 

And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within 

By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

No  hallow'd  oils,  no  gums  I  need. 

No  new-bom  drams  of  purging  fire; 
One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed 

Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire : 
O,  precious  ransom !  which  once  paid, 
That  ConsMmmaium  at  was  said. 
And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more^ 

But  seal'd  it  with  his  sacred  breath  t 
Thou  then,  that  has  dispurged  our  score. 

And  dying  wert  the  death  of  death* 
But  now,  whilst  on  thy  name  we  call. 
Our  life,  our  strength,  our  joy,  our  all ! 


NATHANIEL  FIELD. 

[DUaboot  1096.] 


Nathahul  Field  had  the  honour  of  being 
oonaected  with  Massinger  in  the  Fatal  Dowry, 
the  play  from  which  Rowe  stole  the  plot  of  bos 
Fair  Penitent.    [As  one  of  the  Children  of  the 


Chapel,  Field  played  a  part  in  Jonson's  Po 
1601 ;  and  Mr.  Collier  has  conjectured  Uiat  bo 
could  have  hardly  begun  to  write  before  1609  or 
1610.    In  1612  he  was  an  author  in  printi — C.] 


80Na. 
vaoK  ^AxnrsB  roELAsns."  191S. 


Rub, lady!  mistress, rise ! 

The  night  hath  tedious  been. 
No  sleep  hath  &llen  into  my  eyes, 

Nor  slumbers  made  me  sin : 
Is  not  she  a  saint,  then,  say, 
Thought  of  whom  keeps  an  away  1 


Kise,  madam !  rise,  and  give  me  light, 
Whom  darkness  still  will  cover. 

And  ignorance,  darker  than  night, 
TUl  thou  smile  on  thy  lover : 

AH  want  day  till  thy  beauty  rise. 

For  the  gray  mom  breaks  fitim  thino  Ofefc 
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THO:»LA.S  DEKKER. 


(DM  ah 

At  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  we  find 
that  the  theatres,  conducted  by  Henslowe  and 
AUeyn,  chiefly  depended  on  Jonson,  Heywood, 
Chettle,  and  this  poet,  for  composing  or  re- 
tMdung  their  pieces.  Marston  and  Dekker  had 
lahotured  frequently  in  conjunction  with  Jonson, 
when  their  well-known  hostility  with  him  com- 
ttcaeed.  What  grounds  of  <^enoe  Manton  and 
Dekker  alleged,  cannot  now  be  told ;  but  Jonson 
affirms,  that  after  the  aippearaace  of  his  comedy, 
"Breiy  Man  in  his  HusMMir,"  they  began  to 
proToke  him  on  every  stage  with  their  **peitUaiU 
ttykt/^  as  if  they  wished  to  single  him  out  for 
their  adversary.  AVhen  Jonson's  Cyntkna's  Revels 
appeared,  they  appropriated  the  two  characters  of 


tins.] 

Hedon  and  Anaidesto  themselves,  and  were  brood- 
ing over  their  revenge  when  the  Poetaster  came 
forth,  in  which  Ddcker  was  recognised  as  Deme- 
trius. Either  that  his  wrath  made  him  more  will- 
ing, or  that  he  was  chosen  the  champion  of  the 
ofiended  host,  for  his  rapid  powers  and  popularity, 
he  furnished  the  Satiiomastix ;  not  indeed  a  dee- 
picable  reply  to  Jonson,  but  more  full  of  rage  than 
of  ridicule.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Dekker's 
history,  independent  of  his  quairel  with  Jonson, 
is  unfortunate.  His  talents  were  prolific,  and  not 
contemptible ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  want  to 
hasty  productions — acquainted  with  spunging- 
houses,  and  an  inmate  of  tlie  King's  Bench  pri- 
son.*    OMys  thinks  that  he  was  alive  in  1638. 


VOBTUNE  GIYING  FOBTUNATUS  HIS  CHOICE  (» 
GOODS. 

For,  Six  gifts  I  spend  upon  mortaliiy) 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
Out  of  my  bounty,  one  of  these  is  thine^    [riches ; 
Choose  Uien  which  likes  thee  best. 

Fort,  Oh,  most  divine ! 
Give  me  but  leave  to  borrow  wonder's  eye^ 
To  look  (amazed)  at  thy  bright  majesty, 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  Hfe,  and 
riches? 

For,  Before  thy  soul  ^at  this  deep  lottery) 
Draw  forth  her  prize,  ordain'd  by  destiny, 
Know  that  here's  no  recanting  a  first  choice : 
Choose  then  discreetly,  (for  the  laws  of  fiite 
Being  giaven  in  steel,  must  stand  inviolate.) 

Fort,  Daughters  of  Jove  and  the  unblemish'd 
Night, 
Most  righteous  Pares,  guide  my  genius  right ! 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
Rohesi 

Farm  8tay,Fortunatns,oneemorBhearmespeak. 
If  thou  kiss  wisdom's  cheek  and  make  her  thine, 
8he11  breathe  into  thy  lips  divinity, 
Aad  thou  (like  Phoebus)  shalt  i^eak  oracle ; 
Thy  heaven-inspired  soul,  on  winlom's  wings, 
fihall  fly  up  to  the  parliament  of  Jove, 
And  read  the  statutes  of  eternity. 
And  see  what's  past,  and  learn  what  is  to  come : 
If  thou  lay  claim  to  strength,  armies  shall  quake 
To  see  thee  firown ;  as  kings  at  mine  do  lie, 
80  flkaA  thy  feet  trample  on  empeiy : 
Make  health  thine  object,  thou  shalt  be  strong  proof, 
'Gaioflt  the  deep  searching  darts  of  surfeiting ; 
Be  ever  merry,  ever  reveUing : 
Wish  but  for  beauty,  and  within  thine  eyes 

•  He  was  there  st  one  time  fbr  fhzee  yean^seooKUBgto 
Oldys.    No  wonder  poor  Dekker  oonld  rise  »  defree  above 
tiM  level  of  his  ordinary  genioe  in  deseribing  the  bleesinn 
ofVottanatns'B  tnexhanetible  parse :  he  had  probably  lelt 
bet  too  keenly  the  Ibroe  of  what  he  expresses  hi  the  mls- 
aattxopy  of  Ampedo. 
rm  not  •namooi'd  of  this  painted  Idol, 
Shis  strumpet  world;  Ibr  her  most  besnteons  lodks 
28 


Two  naked  Cu^nds  amorouriy  shall  swim, 
Asd  en  thy  cheeks  Til  mix  such  white  and  red, 
That  Jove  diall  turn  away  young  GUnymede, 
And  with  immortal  arms  shall  circle  thee : 
Are  thy  desires  long  life  1  thy  vital  thread 
Shall  be  stretch'd  out;  thoo  shalt  behold  the  diange 
Of  monarchies;  and  see  those  children  die 
Whose  gieat-great-grandsires  now  in  cradles  He : 
If  through  gold's  sacred  hunger  thou  dost  pine. 
Those  gilded  wantons  which  in  swarms  do  run, 
To  warmitheir  slender  bodies  in  the  sun. 
Shall  stand  for  number  of  those  golden  piles, 
Which  in  lidi  pride  shall  swell  before  thy  feet ; 
As  those  are,  so  shall  these  be,  infinite. 
Awaken  then  thy  soul's  best  faculties, 
And  gladly  kiss  this  bounteous  hand  of  fote. 
Which  strives  to  bless  thy  name  of  Fortunate. 
Fort.  Oh,  whither  am  I  rapt  beyond  myself! 
More  violent  conflicts  fight  in  every  thought, 
Than  his  whose  fatal  choice  Troy's  downfiill 

wrought 
Shall  I  contract  myself  to  wisdom's  love  ? 
Then  I  lose  riches ;  and  a  wise  man  -poor 
Is  like  a  sacred  book  that's  never  read. 
To  himself  he  lives,  and  to  all  else  seems  dead: 
This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool, 
Than  of  a  thread-baro  saint  in  wisdom's  schooL 
I  win  be  strong :  then  I  refuse  long  life ; 
And  though  my  arm  should  conquer  twenty  worlds, 
There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerifrs : 
The  greatest  strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath ; 
The  mightiest  (in  one  minute)  stoop  to  death. 
Then  take  long  life,  or  health :  should  I  do  so^ 
I  might  grow  ugly;  and  that  tedious  scroll 
Of  months  and  years,  much  misery  may  inroll; 
Therefore  fll  b^  foir  beauty ;  yet  I  will  no^ 


Are  poison'd  balts^  him^  npon  golden  hooks. 
When  Ibols  do  swim  in  wealth,  her  Qynthiaa 
Will  wantonly  danoe  on  the  sUTer^tTeams; 
Bat  when  this  sqninteyed  a(e  sees  virtue  pooi^ 
And  by  s  little  spark  set  shiTerinA 
Begging  of  all,  relieved  at  no  man^  door, 
She  smUes  on  her  as  the  snn  shines  on  tft 
To  km  that  little  heat 
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WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EABL  OF  STEBLINE. 


The  faiiest  cheek  hath  oflentimee  a  aoul 
Lep'rous  as  sin  itself,  than  hell  more  fouL 
The  wisdom  of  this  worid  is  idiotism ; 
Strength  a  weak  reed ;  health  sickness'  enemy, 
(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victory ;) 
Beauty  is  but  a  painting ;  and  long  l^e 
Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 
Tedious  and  fiill  of  tribulation. 
Therefore,  dread  sacred  empress,  make  me  rich ; 

[Snedtdown* 
My  choice  is  store  of  gold ;  the  rich  are  wise : 
He  that  upon  his  back  rich  garments  wears, 
Is  wise,  though  on  his  head  grow  Midas'  ears : 
Gold  is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world; 
The  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine ; 
A  mask  of  gold  hides  all  deformities; 
Gold  is  heaven's  physic,  life's  restorative ; 
Oh,  therefore,  make  me  rich !  not  as  the  wretch 
That  only  serves  lean  banquets  to  his  eye. 
Has  gold,  yet  starves ;  is  fiunish'd  in  his  store; 
No,  let  me  ever  spend,  be  never  poor. 

Far,  Thy  latest  words  confine  thy  destiny ; 
Thou  thaU  tpend  ever,  and  be  never  poor: 
For  proof  receive  this  purse ;  with  it  this  virtue ; 
Still  when  thou  thrust'st  thy  hand  into  the  same. 
Thou  shalt  draw  forth  ten  pieces  of  bright  gold. 
Current  in  any  realm  where  then  thou  breathest: 
If  thou  canst  dribble  out  the  sea  by  drops, 
Then  shalt  thou  want ;  but  that  can  ne'er  be  done. 
Nor  this  grow  empty. 

Fort.  Thanks,  great  deity ! 

For,  The  virtue  ends  when  thou  and  ihy  sons  end. 
This  path  leads  thee  to  Cyprus,  get  thee  hence : 


Farewell,  vain  covetous  fool,  thou  wilt  repent. 
That  for  the  love  of  dross  thou  hast  despnsed 
Wisdom's  divine  embrace ;  she  would  have  ~ 

thee 
On  the  rich  wings  of  immortality ; 
But  now  go  dwell  with  cares,  and  quickly  die. 


mOH  «THE  HONEST  WHORE.'* 

HipoUto*s  tturagfats  on  his  Biistrafls't  picture,  Aram  wMeh  he 
tarns  to  look  on  s  bcuU  that  lies  before  him  ona  tattta. 

Mt  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek :  and  such  sweet  doll 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flewn. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    'Las !  now  I  aee 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion ;  here  'tis  read ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all  I    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford : 

Nothing  of  her,  but  this !    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed ! 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence  then,  idle  art ! 

True  love's  best  pictured  in  a  true-love's  heart 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead ! 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  fiiend,  lie  there. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF  STERLINK 


(Bon,  1580. 

William  Albxabdbb,*  of  Menstrie,  travelled 
on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll ; 
and  after  his  return  to  his  native  countzy,  (Scot- 
land,) having  in  vain  solicited  a  mistress,  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of  Aurora, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine. 
Having  repaired  to  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
he  obtained  the  notice  of  the  monarch,  was  ap- 
pointed gefitlemen  usher  to  Prince  Charles,  and 
was  knighted  by  James.    Both  of  those  sove- 


DlBd,lS«0.] 

reigns  patronized  his  scheme  for  colonising  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  the  latter  made  him  lord  lieat»- 
nant  Charles  the  First  created  him  Earl  of  Ster^ 
line  in  1633,  and  for  ten  years  he  held  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  with  the  pndse  of 
moderation,  in  times  that  were  rendered  peco- 
liarly  trying  by  the  struggles  of  Laud  against  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians. — ^He  wrote  some  very 
heavy  tragedies ;  but  there  is  elegance  of  expres- 
sion in  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieoes.t 


SONNBTa. 
fiOM  an  **Ajnxa^** 
Som  men  delight  huge  buildings  to  behold. 
Some  theatres,  mountains,  floods,  and  frmous 

springs. 
Some  monuments  of  monarchs,  and  such  things 
As  in  the  books  of  fame  have  been  enroll'd. 
Those  stately  towns  that  to  the  stars  were  raised ; 

•  [NotioM  of  AlexsBder,  Lord  Bttrllnib  may  be  Iband 
in  tho  TsrioQs  books  and  trscts  upon  the  Life  of  Maiot- 
general  WUlism  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  irai  ao 
oonapienons  in  the  American  Bevolutlon.  A  more  ex- 
tended biography  than  is  glren  by  Mr.  CampbelL  is  in  the 
BiQKraphical  Qrdopedi^  voL  1^.] 


Some  would  their  ruins  see  (their  beauty's  gone,) 
Of  which  the  world's  three  parts  each  boasts  of  one  : 
Though  none  of  those,  I  love  a  sight  as  rare. 
Even  her  that  o'er  my  life  as  queen  doth  ail; 
Juno  in  majesty,  Pallas  in  wit, 
As  Phoebe  chaste,  than  Venus  far  more  fair ; 
And  though  her  looks  even  threaten  death  to  m«. 
Their  tfareatenings  are  so  sweet  I  cannot  flee. 

t  r*<Lord  Sterlina  is  rather  monotonoiu,  aa  lonnotoeis 
asiuOly  are,  and  he  addreaaes  his  mistress  by  the  ^i|wll»> 
tion,  <lrair  Egress.*  Campbell  obserres  that  there  is  el*> 
ganoe  of  expression  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  010008.*^— fiair 
LAMi  LO,  SUt.  VOL  ill.  p.  506.->C.] 
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I  OHAHCiPy  my  dear,  to  come  upon  a  day 
Whilst  thou  wast  but  aiking  from  thy  bed. 
And  the  wann  snows,  with  comely  garments  ded, 
More  rich  than  glorious,  and  more  fine  than  gay. 
Then,  blushing  to  be  seen  in  such  a  case, 
O  how  thy  curled  locks  mine  eyes  did  please ; 
And  weU  become  those  waves  thy  beauty's  seas, 
Which  by  thy  hairs  were  framed  upon  thy  face; 
Such  was  Diana  once,  when  being  spied 
By  rash  Actson,  she  was  much  commoved : 
Tet,  more  discreet  than  th'  angry  goddess  proved, 
Thou  knew'st  I  came  through  error,  not  of  pride, 
And  thought  the  wounds  I  got  by  thy  sweet  sight 
Were  too  great  scourges  for  a  &ult  so  light 


AwAKB,  my  muse,  and  leave  to  dream  of  loves, 

Shake  off  soft  fan<7's  chains — ^I  must  be  free ; 

m  perch  no  more  upon  the  myrUe  tree,     [doves ; 

Nor  glide  through  th'  air  with  beauty's  sacred 

But  with  Jove's  stately  bird  I'll  leave  my  nest, 

And  try  my  sight  against  Apollo's  rays. 

Then,  if  that  ought  my  vent'rous  course  dismays, 

Upon  th'  olive's  bouc^  FU  light  and  rest; 

rU  tune  my  accents  to  a  trumpet  now. 

And  seek  the  laurel  in  another  field. 

Thus  I  that  once  (as  Beauty's  means  did  yield) 

Did  divers  garments  on  my  thoughts  bestow. 

Like  Icarus,  I  fear,  unwisely  bold. 

Am  purposed  other's  passions  now  t'  unfold. 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 


LAirGBAiKS  only  informs  us  of  this  vmter,  that 
he  was  derk  of  8t  Andrew's  parish,  Holbom,* 
and  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Marston. 
Among  the  pieces,  entirely  his  own,  are  The 
White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  tragedy 
of  Appius  and  Virginia,  the  Devil's  Law  Case,>and 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi.  From  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  piece  seems 
not  to  have  been  successful  in  the  representation. 
The  author  says,  •*  that  it  wanted  that  which  is 
the  only  grace  and  setting  out  of  a  tragedy,  a 
full  and  understanding  auditoiy."    The  auditory. 


it  may  be  suspected,  were  not  quite  so  much  struck 
with'  the  beauty  of  Webstra's  horrors,  as  Mr. 
Lamb  seems  to  have  been  in  writing  ihe  notes 
to  his  Specimens  of  our  old  Dramatic  Poetry. 
In  the  same  prefeee  Webster  deprives  himself  of 
the  only  apology  that  could  be  ofEend  fi>r  his  ab- 
surdities as  a  dramatist,  by  acknowledgiog  that 
he  wrote  slowly;  a  circumstance  in  which  he 
modestly  compares  himself  to  Euripides.  In  his 
tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  the  dudiess  is 
married  and  delivered  of  several  children  in  the 
course  of  the  &ve  acts. 


TTETOBIA,  THE  MISTBBSS  OF  BRACHIANO,  BELAT- 
IMa  HBB  DREAH  TO  HIH. 

laOM  VnTQfBIi  OOBOMBONA,  THl  VKHRXAH  OOURXBBAK. 

i^rmw.— Tmoau  OosoicBoirA;  I>ua  or  Bbachiaho;  Go* 
BOMBOHA,  Ou  mothetf  and  VtAmstBO,  th*  brother  qf  Yn- 

XOKIA. 

VUtoricu  To  pass  away  the  time,  I'll  tell  your 
grace 
A  dream  I  had  last  night. 

Brackiano,  Most  wishedly. 

Vit.  A  foolish  idle  dream : 
Methought  I  walk'd,  about  the  ipid  of  night, 
Into  a  churchyard,  where  a  goodly  yew  tree 
Spread  her  large  root  in  ground ;  under  that  yew. 
As  I  sat  sadly  leaning  on  a  grave, 
Chequer'd  vrith  cross  sticks,  there  came  stealing  in 
Your  duchess  and  my  husband ;  one  of  them 
A  pick-axe  bore,  th'  other  a  rusty  spade. 
And  in  rough  terms  they  'gan  to  challenge  me 
About  this  yew. 

Bra.  That  tree? 

Fit.  This  harmless  yew. 
They  told  me  my  intent  was  to  root  up 
That  well-grown  yew,  and  plant  i'the  stead  of  it 
A  withered  black-thom,  and  for  that  they  voVd 
To  buiy  me  alive :  my  husband  straight 
With  pick-axe  'gan  to  dig,  and  your  fell  dudiess, 

[•  MQUdon,  I  beIi0Te»  was  the  flirt  who  sawrted  that 
our  author  was  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's.   I  Marched  the 
I  of  that  chuxth,  but  the  name  of  Welwter  did  not 


With  shovel,  like  a  fray,  voided  out 
The  earth,  and  scatter'd  bones:  Lord,  how  me- 
thought 
I  trembled,  and  yet  for  all  this  terror 
I  could  not  pray. 

Fla»  No,  the  devil  was  in  your  dream. 

Vit.  When  to  my  rescue  there  arose  methought 
A  whirlwind,  whidi  let  fall  a  massy  arm 
From  that  strong  plant, 

And  both  were  struck  dead  by  that  sacred  yew, 
In  that  base  shallow  grave  that  was  their  due. 

Flo.  Excellent  devil !  she  hath'  taught  hhn,  in 
a  dream. 
To  make  away  his  duchess,  and  her  husband. 

Breu  Sweetly  shall  I  interpret  this  your  dream. 
You  are  lodged  within  his  arms  who  shall  protect 

you 
From  all  the  fevers  of  a  jealous  husband, 
From  the  poor  envy  of  our  phlegmatic  duchess ; 
I'll  seat  you  above  law  and  above  scandal. 
Give  to  your  thoughts  the  invention  of  delight 
And  the  fruition,  nor  shall  government 
Divide  me  firom  you  longer  than  a  care 
To  keep  you  great :  you  shall  to  me  at  once 
Be  dukedom,  health,  wife,  children,  fiiends  and  aU. 

Cor,  Woe  to  light  hearts,  they  still  forerun  our 
feU. 


ooeor  in  them;  and  I  examined  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  in  Wood  Btreet,  with  as  Me  sue- 
oea8.»— Stob's  Weluter,  vol.  L  p.  1^-0.] 
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FROM  TH£  DUCHESS  OF  HALFI. 

the]>ciehe88  of  MrIA  faa^iBg  prirately  maxTi«d  Antonto^ 
her  own  steward,  is  inhoznaaly  persecaied  by  her  bro- 
ther FerdlnBiul,  who  confines  her  in  a  hoo0o  of  mad- 
jnen,  and  in  ooncert  wtth  his  araatmn  BeeoU  maxdan 
an  and  her  attendant  Garida. 

Bcax^.'^A  Mad^unue* 

ArMMttw—DvoiOH  or  Maui;  Cabmu,  herfaU^/kd  ottend- 
ant;  Ferdimaksi  A«r  cruel  brother;  Boeoi^  his  crtature 
cmd  insbrumgnt  ^  xrudty  ;  Madmen,  Bzecuiionera^  Ber- 
Tant 

JhucL  What  lildeous  noise  was  thati 

Caru  'Tis  the  wild  concert 
Of  madmen,  lady,  which  your  tyrant  brother 
Hath  placed  about  your  lodging :  this  tyranny 
I  think  was  never  practised  till  this  hour. 

DhcA.  Indeed  I  thank  him :  nothing  but  noise 
and  fiiUy 
Can  keep  me  in  my  right  wits,  whereas  reason 
And  silence  make  me  stark  mad.     Sit  down ; 
Discourse  to  me  some  dismal  tragedy. 

CarL  Oh,  'twill  increase  ytmr  melancholy. 

Jhtctu  Thou  art  deceived ; 
1^0  hear  of  greater  grief  Would  le&sen  mine. 
*niis  is  ft  prison  1 

CarL  Yes,  bttt  you  shall  live 
To  shake  this  durance  o£ 

Jhu^  Thou  art  a  fool : 
The  robin-redbreast  and  l!he  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  cages. 

Coari,  Pray  dry  your  eyes. 
What  tiiink  you  of,  madam  t 

DticA.  Of  nothing : 
When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

Cari.  Like  a  madman,  with  your  eyes  open. 

Dvuh.  Dost  thou  think  we  shallknow  one  another 
In  th'  other  world. 

Cari,  Yes ;  out  of  question. 

DhcA.  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days'  conference  with  the  dead ! 
From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat,  I  am  sure 
I  never  shall  know  here.    Fll  tell  thee  a  miracle: 
I  am  not  mad  yet,  to  my  cause  of  sorrow. 
The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of  molten 

brass, 
The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur ;  yet  I  am  not  mad. 
I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery, 
As  the  tann'd  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar : 
Necessity  makes  me  suffer  constantly, 
And  custom  makes  it  easy.  Who  do  I  look  like  now  1 

Cari  Like  to  your  picture  in  the  gallery. 
A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  practice ; 
Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument, 
Whose  ruins  are  even  t>itied. 

JDucA.  Very  proper ; 
And  fortune  seems  only  to  have  her  eye-sight 
To  behold  my  tragedy*    How  now. 
What  noise  is  that  t 

Serv,  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
Tour  brother  hath  intended  you  some  sport : 
A  great  physician,  when  the  pope  was  sick 
Of  a  deep  melancholy,  presented  him 
With  several  jM>rts  of  mad-men,  which  wild  object 
^Being  full  of  change  and  sport)  forced  him  to  laugh, 
And  90  th'  imposthttme  broke :  the  self-ailne  con 
The  Duke  intends  on  you. 


[Tht  Madmien  enters  and  whiUt  they  dtenos 
to  wKtebte  mmfe^tte  PooaMi^  jjeiwriWwg 
B080LA  Mumg  tkem,  tojfi, 

l)wh  Is  he  mad  too  1 

Serv,  Pray  question  him.    HI  leave  you. 

Bot.  1  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

DttcL  Ha !  my  tomb  ? 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed 
Gasping  for  breath.    Dost  thou  perceive  me  sick  1 

Bot,  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy 
sickness  is  insensible. 

Duck.  Thou  art  not  mad  sure!  Dost  know  me? 

Bos.  Yes. 

Iktch.  Who  am  I? 

Bos.  Thou  art  a  box  of  worm-seed. . .  • 

Duch.  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfi  stilL 

Bos.  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken : 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light 

Vuch.  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bos.  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
I  am  a  tomb-maker.  [living : 

Vuch.  And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  1 

Bos.  Yes. 

Vuch.  Let  me  be  a  little  merry — 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Bos.  Nay,  resolve  me  first  of  what  fashion  1 

Duch.  Why,  do  we  grow  fimtastical  on  our 
death-bed  1 
Do  we  afiect  fashion  in  the  grave  1 

Bos.  Most  ambitiously :  princes'  images  on  their 
tombs 
Do  not  lie,  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray. 
Up  to  heaven ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
dieeks  [carved 

(As  if  they  died  of  the  toothache;)  they  are  not 
With  their  eyes  fix'd  upon  the  stars :  but  as 
Their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  w»ld. 
The  self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  &ce8. 

Duch.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation. 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel! 

Bos.  Now  I  shaU. 
Here  is  a  present  fix>m  your  princely  brothers, 

[Aa^jfin,eords,«miah^ 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  bringft 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

Dttch.  Let  me  see  it : 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Bos.  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 
CarL  O  my  sweet  lady  I 

Duch.  Peace,  it  affrights  not  me. 

Bos.  I  am  the  common  bellman, 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  penons 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Duch.  Even  now  thou  said'st 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker  1 

Bos.  'Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification.    Listen : 
«  Hark,  now  every  thing  is  still, 
The  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrilly 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 
And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 
Much  yoQ  had  of  land  and  rent, 
Tour  length  in  clay's  now  competent; 
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A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind, 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  ngn'd ; 

Of  what  is't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping : 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error ; 

Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powder  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet ; 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  chedc) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck : 

Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day. 

End  yoxu-  groan  and  come  away." 

Caru  Hence  villains,  tyrants,  murderers!  Alas! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  1  call  for  help. 

Duch.  To  whom,  to  our  next  neighbours?  they 

Bog,  Remove  that  noise.  [are  mad  fi>lk8« 

Vuch,  Farewell,  Cariola; 
In  my  last  will  I  have  not  much  to  give — 
A  many  hungry  guests  have  fed  upon  me — 
Thine  will  be  a  poor  reversion. 

Caru  I  will  die  with  her. 

LucL  I  pray  thee  look  thou  givest  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.  Now  whatyou  please. 
What  death  1 

Bos.  Strangling:  here  are  your  executioners. 

Jhtch.  I  forgive  them : 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  th'  lungs, 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Boa.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  t 

Dudu  Who  would  be  afraid  on't, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th' other  world  1 

Boi.  Yet,  methinks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afiUct  you  ? 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Zhtch,  Not  a  whit: 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds  1  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia  1  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  1 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits ;  and  'Us  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 
Tou  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way,  (for 

heaven's  sake,) 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering.   Tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I  am  weU  awake) 
Best  gift  is  they  can  give,  or  Ixran  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault: 
I'll  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Exec,  We  are  ready. 

Duck,  Dispose  my  breath  how  please  you ;  but 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  will  you  1        [my  body 

Eaxc.  Yes. 

Dueh.  Pull,  and  pull  strongly;  for  your  able 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me : —       [strength 
Yet  stay,  heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
They  -then  may  feed  in  quiet.       [Th€y  ttrangU  her, 
'    Bot.  Where's  the  waiting-woman  1 
?e(ch  her :  some  other  strangle  the  children. 
Look  you,  there  sleeps  your  mistress. 


Caru  Oh,  you  are  danm'd 
Perpetually  for  this.    My  turn  is  next, 
Is't  not  so  order'd  1 

Bo§,  Yea ;  and  I  am  glad 
You  are  so  well  prepared  for't. 

Cart.  You  are  deceived,  sir, 
I  am  not  prepared  for't;  I  will  not  die ; 
I  will  first  come  to  my  answer,  and  know 
How  I  have  ofiended. 

Bos.  Come,  despatch  her ! 
You  kept  her  counsel,  now  you  shall  keep  onrs. 

Cari.  1  will  not  die ;  I  must  not;  I  am  contracted 
To  a  young  gentleman. 

Exec.  Here's  your  wedding  ring. 

Caru  Let  me  but  speak  with  the  duke:  TU 
Treason  to  his  person.  [discover 

Bot.  Delays]  throttle  ker! 

Exec.  She  bites  and  scratches. 

Caru  If  you  kill  me  now, 
I  am  danm'd ;  I  have  not  been  at  confession 
This  two  years. 

Bob.  Wheni 

Cari.  I  am  quick  with  child. 

Bot.  Why  then 
Your  credit's  saved;  bear  her  into  th'  next  room. 
Let  this  lie  stiU.  [3%<y  strangU  her. 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Bot.  She  LB  what 
You'll  have  her.    But  here  begin  your  pity : 

IShowa  the  chOdrm  etnmgUd. 
Alas,  how  have  these  offended  1 

Ferd.  The  death 
Of  young  wolves  is  never  to  be  pitied. 

Bot.  Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd.  Constantly. 

Bot.  Do  you  not  weepi 
Other  sins  only  speak,  murder  shrieks  out, 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  fiice ;  mine  eyes  dazale.    She 
died  young. 

Bot.  I  think  not  so ;  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd.  She  and  I  were  twins ; 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Bot.  It  seems  she  was  bom  first. 
You  have  bloodily  approved  the  ancient  truth. 
That  kindred  commonly  do  worse  agree 
Than  remote  strangers. 

Ferd.  Let  me  see  her  face  again. 
Why  didst  not  thou  pity  her  1  what 
An  excellent  honest  man  might'st  thou  have  been» 
If  thou  hadst  borne  her  to  some  sanctuary, 
Or,  bold  in  a  good  cause,  opposed  thyself, 
With  thy  advanced  sword  above  thy  head. 
Between  her  innocence  and  my  revenge ! 
I  bade  thee,  when  I  was  distracted  of  my  wits. 
Go  kill  my  dearest  firiend,  and  thou  hast  done't. 
For  let  me  but  examine  well  the  cause : 
What  was  the  meanness  of  her  match  to  me  1 
Only  I  must  confess  I  had  a  hope, 
Had  she  continued  widow,  to  have  gain'd 
An  infinite  mass  of  treasure  by  her  death ; 
And  what  ^as  the  main  cause  1    Her  marriage ! 
v2 
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That  drew  a  stream  of  gaU  quite  through  my  heart 

For  thee,  (as  we  observe  in  tragedies, 

That  a  good  actor  many  times  is  coiaed 

For  playing  a  viUain's  part,)  I  hate  thee  for't: 

And,  for  my  sake,  say  thon  hast  done  much  ill  well. 

Bos.  Letmeqmckenyourmemory,fi>r  I  perceive 
Your  are  fidling  into  ingratitude ;  I  challenge 
The  reward  due  to  my  service. 

Ferd.  rU  teU  thee 
What  I'll  give  thee. 

Boe.  Bo. 

Ferd,  Fll  give  thee  a  pardon 
For  this  murder. 

Sot.  Ha! 

Ferd.  Yes;  and  'tis 
The  largest  bounty  I  can  study  to  do  thee. 
By  what  authority  didst  thou  execute 
This  bloody  sentence  t 

Boe.  By  yours. 

Ferd»  Mine  1  was  I  her  judge  ? 
Did  any  ceremonial  fimn  of  law 
Doom  her  to  not-being  ?  did  a  complete  juxy 
Deliver  her  conviction  up  i'  th'  court  t 
Where  shalt  thou  find  this  judgment  registered, 
Unless  in  hell  ?     See :  like  a  bloody  fool. 
Thou  hast  forfeited  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  die  for^t 

Bos.  The  office  of  justice  is  perverted  quite, 
When  one  thief  hangs  another :  who  sluJl  dare 
To  reveal  this  t 

Ferd.  Oh,  I'll  tell  thee: 
The  wolf  shall  find  her  grave  and  scrape  it  up : 
Not  to  devour  the  corse,  but  to  discover 
The  horrid  murder. 

Bos.  You,  not  I,  shall  quake  foret 

Ferd,  Leave  me! 

Bos,  I  will  first  receive  my  pension. 

Ferd,  You  are  a  villain ! 

Bos,  When  your  ingratitude 
Is  judge,  I  am  so. 

Ferd,  O  horror! 
That  not  the  fear  of  Him  which  binds  the  devils 
Can  prescribe  man  obedience ! 
Never  look  upon  me  more. 

Bos,  Why,  fiire  thee  weU : 
Your  brother  and  yourself  are  worthy  men : 
You  have  a  pair  of  hearts  are  hollow  graves, 
Rotten,  and  rotting  others ;  and  your  vengeance. 
Like  two  chained  bullets,  still  goes  arm  in  arm. 
Yon  may  be  brothers :  fer  treason,  like  the  plague, 
Doth  take  much  in  a  blood.    I  stand  like  one 
That  long  hath  ta'en  a  sweet  and  golden  dream. 
I  am  angry  with  myself,  now  that  I  wake. 

Ferd.  Get  thee  into  some  unknown  part  o'  th' 
That  I  may  never  see  thee.  [world; 

Bos,  Let  me  know 
Wherefore  I  should  be  thus  neglected  ?   Sir, 
I  served  your  tyranny,  and  rather  strove 
To  satisfy  yourself  than  all  the  world ; 
And  though  I  loathed  the  evil,  yet  I  loved 
You  that  did  counsel  it,  and  rather  sought 
To  appear  a  true  servant  than  an  honest  man. 

Ferd,  I'll  go  hunt  the  badger  by  owl-light : 
'Tis  a  deed  of  darkness.  [EkO. 

Bos.  He's  much  distracted.    Oft,  my  painted 
honour 


While  with  vain  hopes  our  &culties  we  tare, 
We  seem  to  sweat  in  ice,  and  freeze  in  fire ; 
What  would  I  do,  were  this  to  do  again  ? 
I  would  not  change  my  peace  of  conscience 
For  ail  the  wealth  ofEurope.   She  stirs!  here's  life! 
Return,  feir  soul,  from  darkness,  and  lead  mine 
Out  of  this  sensible  hell.    She's  warm,  she  breathes. 
Upon  thy  pale  lips  I  will  melt  my  heart, 
To  store  them  with  fi«sh  colour.    Who's  there  1 
Some  cordial  drink !    Alas,  I  dare  not  call : 
So  pity  would  destroy  pity.    Her  eye  opes. 
And  heaven  in  it  seems  to  ope,  that  late  was  shut. 
To  take  me  up  to  mercy. 

Vudu  Antonio! 

Bos.  Yes,  madam,  he  is  living : 
The  dead  bodies  you  saw  were  but  fdgn'd  statues ; 
He's  reconciled  to  your  brother ;  the  Pope  hath 
The  atonement  [wrought 

Dueh,  Mercy.  [Shedia. 

Bos,  Oh,  she'^  gone  again :  there  the  cords  of 
life  broke. 
Oh,  sacred  innocence !  that  sweetly  sleeps 
On  turtles'  feathers,  whilst  a  guilty  consdenoe 
Is  a  black  register,  wherein  is  writ 
All  our  good  deeds,  and  bad ;  a  perspective 
That  shows  us  hell,  that  we  cannot  be  sufifei'd 
To  do  good  when  we  have  a  mind  to  it ! 
This  is  manly  sorrow ; 
These  tears,  I  am  very  certain,  never  grew 
In  my  mother's  milk.    My  estate  is  sunk 
Below  the  degree  of  fear :  where  were 
These  penitent  fountains  while  she  was  living  t 
Oh,  they  were  fixnen  up.    Here  is  a  sight 
As  direful  to  my  soul  as  is  the  sword 
Unto  a  wretch  hath  slain  his  fether.    Come,  Fll 

bear  thee  hence. 
And  execute  thy  last  will ;  that's  deliver 
Thy  body  to  the  reverend  dispose 
Of  some  good  women ;  that  the  cruel  tyrant 
Shall  not  deny  me :  then  I'll  post  to  Milan, 
Where  somewhat  I  will  speedily  enact 
Worth  my  dejection. 


FROM  THS  BAlfS. 


▲ov  V.  sGBin  m. 
Anont^Aaiono,  Dnio^  JBekofrom  the  DoeliMs's  gram. 

Dtlio,  Yoin>'8  the  cardinal's  window.    This 
fortification 
Grew  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey ; 
And  to  yond  side  o'  th'  river  lies  a  wall. 
Piece  of  a  cloister,  which  in  my  opinion 
Gives  the  best  echo  that  you  ever  heard ; 
So  hollow  and  so  dismal,  and  withal 
So  plain  in  the  distinction  of  our  words, 
That  many  have  supposed  it  is  a  spirit 
That  answers. 

Anionio,  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  histoiy ; 
And,  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court, 
MHliich  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  smne  men  lie  interred 
Loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to't. 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  I 
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T^  doonuday.    Bnt  all  things  have  their  end: 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have.  [men, 

Echo,  Like  death  that  we  have. 

2)c2.  Now  the  echo  hath  canght  yon. 

•Iftf.  It  groan'd,  methought,  and  gave 
A  very  deadly  accent 

Eduk  Deadly  accent 

JM,  I  told  yon  'twas  a  pretty  on«.    Ton  may 
make  it 
A  hnntsman,  or  a  fidconer,  a  musician. 
Or  a  thing  of  sorrow. 

EduK  A  thing  of  sorrow. 

Jha,  Ay,  sure :  that  suits  it  hest 

Echo,  That  suits  it  best 

Jha,  'Tis  very  like  my  wife's  voice. 

Echo,  kjy  wife's  voice. 

JDd.  Come,  let's  walk  farther  from't: 
I  would  not  have  you  go  to  th'  cardinal's  to-night : 
00  not 

Edto,  Do  not  [sorrow 

JkL  Wisdom  doth  not  more  moderate  wasting 
Than  time;  take  time  for't:  be  mindful  of  thy  safety. 

Echo,  Be  mindfVil  of  thy  safety. 

JtnL  Necessity  compels  me : 
Make  scrutiny  throughout  the  passes 
Of  your  own  life ;  you'll  find  it  impossible 
To  fiy  your  &te. 


Edw,  Oh,  Hy  your  fiite. 

JUL  Hark :  the  dead  stones  seem  to  have  pity 
And  give  you  gottd  counsel.  [on  you, 

Ant.  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee, 
For  thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Echo,  Thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Jant,  My  duchess  is  asleep  now. 
And  her  little  ones,  I  hope  sweetly :  Oh,  heaven ! 
Shall  I  never  see  her  more  1 

Echo,  Never  see  her  more. 

JhiL  I  mark'd  not  one  repetition  of  the  Echo 
But  that,  and  on  the  sudden  a  dear  light 
Presented  me  a  free  folded  in  sorrow. 

Dtl,  Your  fimcy,  merely, 

JSsU,  Come,  FU  be  out  of  this  ague ; 
For  to  live  thus,  is  not  indeed  to  live ; 
It  is  a  mockery  and  abuse  of  life : 
I  will  not  henceforth  save  myself  by  halves. 
Lose  all  or  nothing. 

2>f2.  Tour  own  virtue  save  you. 
ni  fetch  your  eldest  son,  and  second  you, 
It  may  be  that  the  sight  of  his  own  blood, 
Spread  in  so  sweet  a  figure,  may  beget 
Th»  more  compassion. 
However,  fere  you  well ! 
Though  in  our  miseries  Fortune  have  a  part, 
Tet,  in  our  noble  sufifrings,  she  hath  none ; 
Contempt  of  pain,  that  we  may  call  our  own. 


WILLIAM  ROWLEY. 


[Bon,  16-^ 

Of  William  Rowley  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  a  player  by  profession,  and  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Prince's*  com- 
pany of  comedians.  Though  his  name  is  found 
in  one  instance  affixed  to  a  piece  conjointly  with 
Shakspeare's,  he  is  generally  classed  only  in  the 
third  rank  of  our  dramatists.  His  Muse  is  evi- 
dently a  plebeian  nymph,  and  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  the  Graces.  His  most 
tolerahle  production  is  the  <'New  Wonder,  or 


DiBil,lM>?] 

a  Woman  never  vext"  Its  drafts  of  citizen  life 
and  manners  have  an  air  of  reality  and  honest 
truth — the  situations  and  diaracters  are  forcible, 
and  the  sentiments  earnest  and  unafiected.  The 
author  seems  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  life  which 
he  imitates,  with  no  false  fears  about  its  dignity, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  broken  mer- 
chant hanging  out  the  bag  for  charity  among  the 
debton  of  a  prison-house. 


8GKN1  FBOM  THE  OOMEPT  OF  «A  NEW  WOK- 
DEB,  OS  A  WOMAN  NEYER  TEXT." 
i%r*on«.— I7k«  Wuxnr  and  ItociOB. 

Dod.  Tou  sent  for  me,  gentlewoman  T 

IFid.  Sir,  I  did;  and  to  this  end: 
I  have  scruples  in  my  conscience ; 
Some  doubtful  problems  which  I  cannot  answer 
Nor  reconcile ;  I'd  have  you  make  them  plain. 

Dod,  This  is  my  duty :  pray  speak  your  mind. 

Wa.  And  as  I  speak,  I  must  remember  heaven, 
That  gave  those  blessings  which  I  must  relate : 
Sir,  you  now  behold  a  wondrous  woman ; 
You  only  wonder  at  the  epithet ; 
I  can  approve  it  good ;  guess  at  mine  age. 

Dod,  At  the  half-way  'twixt  thirty  and  forty. 

*  Prinee  Gharlefl,  afterwsrdB  Charles  L  The  play  In 
wUeh  his  nune  is  printed  ooiiial&tljwith  Shakraesre's  is 
mSkAThoBtrthqfMeHin, 


Wid,  'Twas  not  much  amiss ;  yet  nearest  to  the 
How  think  you  then,  is  not  this  a  wonder  1      [last 
That  a  woman  lives  full  seven-and-thirty  yean 
Maid  to  a  wife,  and  wife  unto  a  widow, 
Now  widow'd,  and  mine  own,  yet  all  this  while 
From  the  extremest  veiige  of  my  remembrance. 
Even  firom  my  weaning  hour  unto  this  minute. 
Bid  never  taste  what  was  calamity  1 
I  know  not  yet  what  grief  is,  yet  have  sought 
An  hundred  ways  for  its  acquaintance :  with  me 
Prosperity  hath  kept  so  close  a  watch. 
That  even  those  things  that  I  have  meant  a  cross, 
Have  that  way  tum'd  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  strange  * 

Dod.  Unparallel'd;  this  gift  is  singular, 
And  to  you  alone  belonging :  you  are  the  moon. 
For  there's  but  one,  all  women  else  are  stars. 
For  there  are  none  of  like  condition. 
Full  oft,  and  many,  have  I  heard  complain 
Of  discontents,  thwarts,  and  adversities, 
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But  a  second  to  yourself  I  never  knew : 
To  groan  under  the  superflux  of  blessingi, 
To  have  ever  been  alien  unto  soirow. 
No  trip  of  fiite  1  Sure  it  is  wonderful. 

WuL  Ay,  sir,  'tis  wonderful:  but  is  it  welll 
For  it  is  now  my  chief  affliction. 
I  have  heard  you  say,  that  the  child  of  heaven 
Shall  suffer  many  tribulations ;  [subjects : 

Nay,  kings  and  princes  share  ftheiii  with  their 
Then  I  that  know  not  any  chastisemeajt^ 
How  may  I  know  my,  part  of  childhood  1 

Dod.  'Tisagoodd6ubt;butmakeitnotextreiiie. 
'Tis  some  affliction,  that  you  are  afflicted 
For  want  of  affliction ;  cherish  that : 
Yet  wrest  it  not  to  miaconstruotion ; 
For  all  your  blessings  are  fiee  gifts  from  heaven ; 
Health,  wealth,  and  peace ;  nor  can  they  turn  to 
But  by  abuse.  P^y,  let  me  question  you:  [curses. 
You  lost  a  husband,  was  it  no  grief  to  youl 

WicL  It  was ;  but  very  amaU :  no  aooner  I 
Had  given  it  entertainment  as  a  sorrow, 
But  straight  it  tum'd  unto  my  treble  joy : 
A  comfortable  revelation  prompts  me  then. 
That  husband  (whom  in  life  I  held  ao  dear) 
Had  dianged  a  frailty  to  unchanging  joys; 
Methoug^t  I  saw  him  stellified  in  heaven,. 
And  singing  halleli^aba  'mong^  a  quire 
Of  while-sainted  souls :  then  again  it  spake^ 
And  said ;  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  grieve 
At  his  best  good,  that  I  esteemed  best : 
And  thus  this  slender  shadow  of  a  grief 
Vanished  again.  [from 

Doct.  All  this  was  happy ;  nor  can  you  wrest  it 
A  heavenly  biasing :  do  not  appoint  the  rod ; 
Leave  still  the  stroke  unto  the  magistrate : 
The  time  is  not  past,  but  you  may  feel  enough. 

Wid,  One  taste  more  I  had,  alUiough  but  little. 
Yet  I  would  aggravate  to  make  the  most  on't ; 
Thus  'twas :  the  other  day  it  was  my  hap, 
In  crossing  of  the  Thames, 
To  drop  that  wedlock  ring  from  off  my  finger, 
That  once  conjoined  me  and  my  dead  husband. 
It  sunk ;  I  prized  it  dear ;  the  dearer,  'cause  it  k^t 
Still  in  mine  eye  the  memory  of  my  loss ; 
Yet  I  grieved  the  loss ;  and  did  joy  vrithal. 
That  I  had  found  a  grief:  and  this  is  all 
The  sorrow  I  can  boast  ot 

Doct.  This  is  but  small. 

Wid,  Nay,  sure  I  am  of  this  opinion. 
That  had  I  suffered  a  draught  to  be  made  for  it, 
The  bottom  would  have  sent  it  up  again, 
I  am  so  wondrously  fortunate. 

JDoet,  You  would  not  suffer  it? 


BTEPHSN,  A  RECLAIMED  GAMESTER,  NEWLT  MAR- 
RIED TO  THE  OVERrFORTTJNATB  WIDOW. 
Ar«m«.— Stephsit,  Robs&t  Jus  nephew,  and  Wn)OW. 

Enter  Stepexx  toithbOkanihondi. 
Wife,  How  now,  sweetheart  1  what  hast  thou 

there? 
Stqth.  Ifindmuchdebtabelongingtoyoa,fl(Vfeet; 
And  my  care  must  be  now  to  foteh  them  in« 

Wife,  Ha !  ha !  prithee  do  not  mistake  thyself 
"Not  my  true  purpose;  I  did  not  wad  tQ.thnU» 


Or  bind  thy  large  expense,  but  rather  to  add 
A  plenty  to  that  liberty ;  I  thought  by  this. 
Thou  wouldst  have  stuffed  thy  pockeU  iiill  of  goiUU 
And  throvm  it  at  a  hazard ;  made  ducks  and  drakes 
And  baited  fishes  with  thy  silver  fiies ; 
Lost,  and  fetch'd  more  ;  why,  this  had  been  my  joy. 
Perhaps  at  length  thou  wouldst  have  wasted  my 

store; 
Why,  this  had  been  a  blessing  too  good  &t  me. 

Stq>h.  Content  thee,  sweet,  those  days  ace  gone. 
Ay,  even  firom  my  memory ; 
I  have  forgot  that  e'er  I  had  such  follies. 
And  I'll  not  call  'em  back :  my  cares  aia  bent 
To  keep  your  state,  and  give  you  all  content. 
Roger,  go,  call  your  fellow-servants  up  to  me^ 
And  to  my  chamber  bring  all  books  of  debt; 
I  will  o'erlook,  and  cast  up  aU  accounts. 
That  I  may  know  the  weight  of  all  my  careiw 
And  once  a  year  give  up  my  stewardship. .  •  • . 
JSnter  EoBiBT. 

St^h.  Oh,  nephew,  are  you  come!   the  w«l- 
oomest  wish 
That  my  heart  has ;  this  is  my  kinsman,  nreaL 

Wife,  Let  him  be  largely  texted  in  your  lov«. 
That  all  the  city  may  read  it  fairly : 
You  cannot  remember  me,  and  him  forget ; 
We  were  alike  to  you  in  poverty.  [leva, 

Stqfh.  I  should  have  begg'd  that  bounty  of  youz 
Though  you  had  scanted  me  to  have  given't  him ; 
For  we  are  one,  I  an  uncle  nephew, 
He  a  nei^ew  unde.    But,  my  sweet  aeU, 
My  slow  request  you  have  anticipated 
With  proffer'd  kindness ;  and  I  Uiank  you  finr  it 
But  how,  kind  cousin,  does  your  father  use  yoal 
Is  your  name  found  agaiiv  within  his  bookn  ? 
Can  he  read  son  there  ? 

Bob.  'Tis  now  blotted  quite : 
For  by  the  violent  instigation 
Of  my  cruel  step-mother,  his  vows  and  oaths 
Are  stamp'd  against  me,  ne'er  to  acknowledge  ma 
Never  to  call,  or  bless  me  as  a  chUd ; 
But  in  his  brow,  his  bounty  and  behaviour 
I  read  it  all  most  plainly. 

Steph.  Cousin,  grieve  not  at  it ;  that  fiither  lost 
at  home, 
You  shall  find  here ;  and  with  the  loss  of  his 

inheritance, 
You  meet  another  amply  pro£fer  'd  you ; 
Be  my  adopted  son,  no  more  my  kinsman : 
(To  kia  Wife.)  So  that  this  borrow'd  bounty  do 

not  stray 
From  your  consent 

Wife,  Call  it  not  borrow'd,  sir ;  'tis  all  ymir  own  ; 
Here  'fore  this  reverend  man  I  make  it  knoviii» 
Thou  art  our  chfld  as  free  by  adoption 
As  derived  from  us  by  conception, 
Birth,  and  propinquity ;  inheritor 
To  our  frill  substance. 

Bob,  You  were  bom  to  bless  us  both; 
My  knee  shall  practise  a  son's  daty 
Even  beneath  a  son's ;  giving  you  all 
The  comely  dues  of  parents ;  yet  not 
Forgetting  my  duty  to  my  fiither : 
Where'er  I  meet  Um  he  shall  have  my  knee^ 
Although  his  blessing  ne'e]^  return  to  me. 
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SUph,  Come  then,  my  deazwt  son,  FU  now  give 

thee 
A  taste  of  my  love  to  thee :  be  thou  my  deputy. 
The  fiutor  and  dispoeer  of  my  busineae ; 
Keep  my  eooounts,  and  order  my  afiain; 
They  must  be  all  your  own :  for  you,  dear  eweet. 
Be  meny,  take  your  pleaauze  at  home,  abroad; 
Visit  your  neighbours;  aught  that  may  aeem 

good 
To  your  own  will ;  down  to  the  country  ride ; 
For  cares  and  troubles  lay  them  all  aside, 
And  I  will  take  them  up ;  it's  fit  that  weight 
Should  now  lie  all  on  me :  take  thou  the  height 


Of  quiet  and  content,  let  nothing  grieve  thee ; 
I  brought  thee  nothing  else,  and  that  I'll  give  thee. 
[JEbflK  SnPBiM  and  BomRT. 

Wife.  Win  the  tide  never  turn?  was  ever  woman 
Thus  burden'd  with  unhappy  happiness  ? 
Did  I  from  riot  take  him,  to  waste  my  gooSa, 
And  he  strives  to  augment  iti  I  did  mistake  him. 

Dod,  Spoil  not  a  good  text  with  a  false  comment ; 
AU  these  are  blessings,  and  from  heaven  sent ; 
It  is  your  husband's  good,  he's  now  transfbrm'd 
To  a  better  shade,  the  prodigal's  retum'd. 
Gome,  come,  know  joy,  make  not  abundance  scant ; 
You  'plain  of  that  which  thousand  women  want. 


JOHN  FORD. 

(Boni,15ee.    Died,  1640?] 


It  is  painful  to  find  the  name  of  Ford  a  barren 
spot  in  our  poetical  biograi^y,  marked  by  nothing 
Imt  a  few  dates  and  conjectures,  chiefly  drawn 
firom  his  own  dedications.  He  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Devonshire;  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
published  a  poem,  entitled  Fame's  Memorial,  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and 
firom  the  dedication  of  that  piece  it  appears  that 
he  chiefly  subsisted  upon  his  professional  labours, 
making  poetry  the  solace  of  his  leisure  hours. 
All  his  plays  were  published  between  the  year 
1629  and  1639;  but  before  the  former  period  he 


had  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  his  works  having  been  printed  a  consider- 
able time  after  their  appearance  on  the  stage; 
and,  according^  the  custom  t>f  the  age,  had  been 
associated  in  several  works  with  other  composers. 
With  Dekker  he  joined  in  dramatizing  a  story, 
which  reflects  more  disgrace  upon  the  age  than 
all  its  genius  could  redeem;  namely,  the  fate  of 
Mother  Sawyer,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  been  recently  the  victim  of  legal 
and  superstitious  murder — 

IfUadeofiBchtmquodnofiexaelaveturias 
Ediderit, 

The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 


EKOM  "THE  LOVER'S  MELA2?CH0LY."« 

act.it.  scKzn  m. 

Falsdor,  Prinoe  of  Cyprus,  harlng  fidlen  into  melancholy 
from  the  dimppointment  of  lonng  Erodes,  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  a  masque  Is  prepared  to  divert  his  thoughts, 
at  the  xepresentation  of  which  he  sees  a  youth,  passing 
by  the  name  of  Parthenophill,  whose  Teaemhlanoe  to  his 
mistress  strikes  him. 

BoExn—A  Boom  at  the  Bidact. 

J\raen»^VALLDOU,  Prinoe  ofCyvnu.;  Aaxrus,  hit  Mar; 
SopHxosoa^  wndt  to  Ekogua;  Pixus^  a  courtier;  Msra- 
raoK,  $m  of  SoPHSONOs;  Akethvs,  ootisin  to  the  Prince  ; 
KHBCLia^  iervani  to  Eboclka. 

Enter  Ajuxvb  and  Sopmoiros. 

An.  The  prince  is  thoroughly  moved. 

Soph.  I  never  saw  him 
So  much  distempered. 

Are.  What  should  this  young  man  be. 
Or  whither  can  he  be  convey'd  1 

Soph.  'Tis  to  me 
A  mystery ;  I  understand  it  not. 

Are.  Nor  I. 

RfUer  Paladob,  Akrhus  and  Pelzab. 

Pal.  You  have  consented  all  to  work  upon 
The  softness  of  my  nature ;  but  take  heed : 


*  I  have  declined  obtruding  on  the  reader  some 
in  ¥ord*s  plays  which  possess  a  superior  power  to' the  pre- 
sent seene,  because  they  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Lamb  in  Ids  Dramatic  Specimens.  Even  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case^  I  should  have  felt  reluctant  to  give  a  plaoa 
to  one  dxeadftilly  beautiful  specimen  of  hu  aifectlng 
powen^  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Brother  and  Bister.  Better 
that  poetiy  should  cease,  than  have  to  do  with  snch  sah- 


Though  I  can  sleep  in  silence,  and  look  on 
The  mockeiy  you  make  of  my  dull  patience ; 
Yet  you  shall  know,  the  best  of  ye,  that  in  me 
There  is  a  masculinej^  a  stirring  spirit. 
Which  [once]  provoked,  shall,  like  a  bearded  comet. 
Set  ye  at  gaze,  and  threaten  horror. 

PeL  Good  sir.  [guage. 

Pal.  Good  sir !  'tis  not  your  active  wit  or  Ian* 
Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  check-mate  and  control  my  just  demands. 

Enter  Msnaphon. 
Where  is  the  youth,  your  firiend  1  Is  he  found  yet  t 

Men,  Not  to  be  heard  of. 

Pal  Fly  then  to  the  desert, 
Where  thou  didst  first  encounter  this  &ntaatic. 
This  aiiy  apparition :  come  no  more 
In  sight !  Get  ye  all  from  me !  He  that  stays 
Is  not  my  ftiend. 

Amet,  'Tis  strange. 

Are.  and  S(^h.  We  must  obey. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Paiasos. 

Pal.  Some  angiy  power  cheats,  vrith  rare  delu- 
sions, 
My  credulous  sense :  the  very  soul  of  reason 

Jects.  The  Lover's  Melancholy  has  much  of  the  grace  and 
sweetness  that  distinguishes  the  genius  of  Pord.  [**Mr, 
Campbell  speaks  favourably  of  the  poetic  portion  of  this 
play;  he  thinks,  and  I  ftilly  agree  with  him,  that  it  has 
much  of  the  grace  and  sweetness  which  distinguish  the 

Cus  of  Ford.    It  has  also  somewhat  more  of  the  spright- 
»  in  the  language  of  the  secondary  characters,  tlian 
is  commonly  Ibund  in  his  plays."«-<}ErF0BPv— C.] 
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Ib  troubled  in  me.^ — The  phyncian 
Presented  a  strange  mask,  ^e  view  of  it 

Puzzled  my  understanding :  but  the  boy 

Snier  ttiixruB, 
Rhetias,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  gtiefis ; 
Parthenophill  is  lost,  and  I  would  see  him : 
For  he  is  like  to  something  I  remember 
A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago, 

Rhe.  I  have  been  diligent,  sir,  to  piy  into  eveiry 
comer  for  discovery,  but  cannot  meet  with  him. 
There  is  some  trick,  I  am  confident 

FaL  There  is,  there  is  some  practice,  slight,  or 
plot. 

Rhe»  I  have  apprehended  a  fair  wench,  in  an 
odd  private  lodging  in  the  dty,  as  like  the  youth 
in  fsice  as  can  by  possibility  be  discerned. 

Pal  How,  Rhetias? 

Khe.  If  it  be  not  Parthenophill  in  long  coats, 
'tis  a  spirit  in  his  likeness ;  answer  I  can  get  none 
from  her:  jou  shall  see  her. 

PaL  The  young  man  in  disguise,  upon  my  life, 
To  steal  out  of  the  land. 

Rhe.  I'll  send  him  to  you. 

[JHeABflxnAS. 
£nUr  behind  Eboclia  (PAatiamopimi)  inJhnaU  ottfre. 

PaL  Do,  do,  my  Rhetias.  As  there  is  by  nature. 
In  every  thing  created,  contrariety : 
80  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  kind ;  but  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities ;  the  music 
Of  man's  faur  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  concert,  not  in  single  strains. 
My  heart  hath  been  untuned  these  many  months. 
Wanting  her  presence,  in  whose  equal  love 
True  harmony  consisted ;  living  here. 
We  are  heav'n's  bounty  all,  but  fortune's  exercise. 

Ero.  Minutes  are  numbered  by  the  foil  of  sands. 
As  by  an  hour-glass ;  the  span  of  time 
Doth  waste  us  to  our  graves,  and  we  look  on  it 
An  age  of  pleasures,  revell'd  out,  comes  home 
At  last,  and  ends  in  sorrow :  but  the  life. 
Weary  of  riot,  numbers  every  sand. 
Waiting  in  sighs,  until  the  last  drop  down ; 
So  to  conclude  calamity  in  rest 

Pal.  Whatecho  yields  a  voice  to  my  complaints  1 
Can  I  be  nowhere  private  1 

Ero.  Let  the  substance 
As  suddenly  be  hurried  from  your  eyes. 
As  the  vain  sound  can  pass  your  ear. 
If  no  impression  of  a  troth  vow'd  yours 
Retain  a  constant  memory.  [Zheeb. 

PaL  Stand  up  I 
'Tls  not  the  figure,  stamp'd  upon  thy  cheeks,    ' 
The  cozenage  of  thy  beauty,  grace,  or  tongue. 
Can  draw  from  me  a  secret,  that  hath  been 
The  only  jewel  of  my  speechless  thoughts. 

Ero.  I  am  BO  worn  away  with  fears  and  sorrows. 
So  winter'd  with  the  tempeats  of  affliction. 
That  the  bright  sun  of  your  life-quickening  pre- 
sence 
Hath  scarce  one  beam  of  force  to  warm  again 
That  spring  of  cheerfril  comfort,  which  youth  once 
Apparel'd  in  fresh  looks. 


PaL  Cunning  impostor ! 
Untruth  hath  made  thee  subtle  in  thy  trade : 
If  any  neighb'iing  greatness  hath  seduced 
A  fi^bom  resolution,  to  attempt 
Some  bender  act  of  treachery,  by  cutting 
My  weary  days  off;  wherefore,  (cruel  mercy  I) 
Hast  thou  asBumed  a  shape,  that  would  make 
A  piety,  guilt  pardonable,  bloodshed        [treaaoo 
As  holy  as  the  sacrifice  of  peace  1 

Ero.  The  incense  of  my  love-desires  is  flamed 
Upon  an  altar  of  more  constant  proof. 
Sir,  O  sir  I  turn  me  back  into  the  world. 
Command  me  to  forget  my  name,  my  birth, 
My  father's  sadness,  and  my  death  alive. 
If  all  remembrance  of  my  faith  hath  found 
A  burial,  without  pity,  in  your  scorn. 

PaL  My  scom,disdfiinfrd  boy,shall  soon  unweave 
The  web  thy  art  hath  twisted.     Cast  thy  shape  off; 
Disrobe  the  mantle  of  a  feigned  sex, 
And  so  I  may  be  gentle :  as  thou  art, 
There's  witchcraft  in  thy  language,  in  thy  foee. 
In  thy  demeanours.  Turn !  turn  from  me,  pr^ylliee : 
For  my  belief  is  arm'd  else.    Yet,  foir  subtilty. 
Before  we  part  (for  part  we  must,)  be  true ; 
Tell  me  thy  country. 

Efo.  Cyprus. 

PaL  Ha!  thy  fotherl 

Ero.  Meleander. 

PaL  Hast  a  name  1 

Ero.  A  name  of  nuseiy ; 
Th'  unfortunate  Erodea. 

PaJ.  There  is  danger 
In  this  seducing  counterfeit    Great  Goodnen ! 
Hath  honesty  and  virtue  left  the  time! 
Are  we  become  so  impious,  that  to  tread 
The  path  of  impudence,  is  law  and  justice  t 
Thou  vizard  of  a  beauty  ever  sacred. 
Give  me  thy  name  I 

Ero,  Whilst  I  was  lost  to  memory, 
Parthenophill  did  shroud  my  shame  in  changa 
Of  sundry  rare  misfortunes :  but,  since  now 
I  am,  before  I  die,  retum'd  to  claim 
A  convoy  to  my  grave,  I  must  not  blush 
To  let  prince  Palador,  if  I  offend. 
Know,  when  he  dooms  me,  that  he  dooms  Erodes. 
I  am  tiiat  woful  maid. 

PaL  Join  not  too  feat 
Thy  penance  with  the  stoiy  of  my  suffering*  :— 
So  dwelt  simpUdty  with  virgin  truth ; 
So  martyrdom  and  holiness  are  twins. 
As  innocence  and  sweetness  on  thy  tongue ; 
But,  let  me  by  degrees  collect  my  senses ; 
I  may  abuse  my  trust    Tell  me,  what  air 
Hast  thou  perfrimed,  since  tyranny  fiirat  ravidi'd 
The  contract  of  our  hearts. 

Ero.  Dear  sir,  in  Athens 
Have  I  been  buried. 

PaL  Buried  1     Right,  as  I 
In  Cyprus^ — Come!  to  trial,  if  thou  beesk 
Erodea ;  in  my  bosom  I  can  find  th^e. 

Ero.  As  I,  prince  Palador,  ux  mine :  this  gift 
[<She  d^awi  him 
His  bounty  bless'd  me  widi,  the  only  physic 
My  solitary  cares  have  hourly  took 
To  keep  me  from  despair. 
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PaL  We  are  bat  Ibob 
To  trifle  in  disputes,  or  yainly  struggle 
With  that  eternal  mercy  which  protects  us. 
Come  home,  home  to  jpj  heart,  thou  banish'd 

peace! 
My  ecstasy  of  joys  would  speak  in  passion* 


But  that  I  would  not  lose  that  part  of  man, 
Which  is  reserved  to  entertain  content 
Eroclea,  I  am  thine :  O,  let  me  seiie  thee 
As  my  inheritance.    Hymen  shall  now 
Set  all  his  torches  bummg,  to  give  light 
Throughout  this  land,  new-settled  in  thy  welcon^e. 


PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


[Bon,UB4.    Died,  1640.] 


Thx  father  of  this  dramatic  poet  was  attached 
to  the  family  of  Heniy,  the  second  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  died  in  the  service  of  that  honourable 
house.  The  name  of  a  servant  carried  with  it 
no  sense  of  degradation  in  those  times,  when  the 
great  lords  and  officers  of  the  court  numbered 
inferior  nobles  among  their  foltowers.  On  one 
occasion  the  poet's  fether  was  the  bearer  of  let- 
ters from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  justly  ob- 
served to  indicate  that  he  could  be  no  mean  person, 
considering  the  punctilious  respect  which  Eliza- 
beth exacted  from  her  courtiers. 

Massinger  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  or  probably 
at  Wilton,  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  fiunily  he  also  appears 
to  have  been  educated.  That  nobleman  died  in  the 
poet's  sixteenth  year,  who  thus  unfortunately  lost 
whatever  chance  he  ever  had  of  his  protecting  kind- 
ness. His  father  continued  indeed  in  the  service  of 
the  eucceeding  earl,*  who  was  an  accomplished 
man,  a  votary  of  the  muses,  and  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
but  he  withheld  his  patronage  from  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  had  claims  to  it,  and  would  have  done 
it  honour,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  distinctly 
explained  in  the  scanty  and  sorrowful  history  of 
the  poet.  Mr.  GifTord,  dissatisfied  vnth  former 
reasons  alleged  for  this  neglect,  and  convinced, 
from  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  that  Massinger  was 
a  Catholic,  conjectures  that  it  may  be  attributed 
to  his  having  ofiended  the  earl  by  having  aposta- 
tized while  at  the  university  to  that  obnoxious 
fruth.  He  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  St 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
where  he  continued  only  four  years.  Wood  and 
Daviee  conclude  that  he  missed  a  degree,  and  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  university,  in  con- 
sequence of  Pembroke's  ctisapprobation  of  his 
attachment  to  poetry  and  romances,  instead  of 
logic  .and  philosophy.  Mr.  Giffi>rd  prefers  the 
authority  of  Langbaine,  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported at  all  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but 
by  his  own  father,  and  concludes  that  he  was  with- 
drawn from  it  solely  by  the  calamitous  event  of 
his  death.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  left  the 
university  abruptly,  and  coming  to  London,  with- 
out friends,  tfr  fortune,  or  profesaon,  was,  as  he 
infonna  us  himself,  driven  by  his  necessities  to  the 
stage  for  support. 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  London  in 

•  WUliam,  the  tUzdEul  of  Pembroke. 


1606  till  the  year  1622,  when  his  Virgin  Martyr 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  sufficiently  singular  that  we 
should  have  no  notice  of  Massinger,  except  in  one 
melancholy  relic  that  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  in  Dulwich  college,  namely,  a  letter  sub- 
scribed by  him  and  two  other  dramatic  poets,t 
in  which  they  solicit  the  advance  of  five  pounds 
from  the  theatrical  manager,  to  save  them  from 
the  horrors  of  a  jaU.  The  distressful  document 
accidentally  discovers  the  fact  of  Massinger  hav- 
ing assisted  Fletcher  in  one  of  his  dramas,  and 
thus  entitles  Sir  Aston  Cokayne's  assertion  to  be- 
lief, that  he  assisted  him  in  more  than  one.  Though 
Massinger  therefore  did  not  appear  in  print  dur- 
ing the  long  period  already  mentioned,  lus  time 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  partly  employed 
in  those  confederate  undertakings  which  were  so 
conmion  during  the  eariy  vigour  of  our  stage ;  and 
there  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  was  also  engaged  in  plays  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, which  have  been  lost  to  the  world  among 
those  Uterary  treasures  that  perished  by  the  neg- 
lect of  Warburton,  the  Somerset  herald,  and  the 
unconscious  sacrilege  of  his  cook.  Of  Massinger's 
fame  for  rapidity  in  composition,  Langbaine  has 
preserved  a  testimony  in  the  lines  of  a  contem- 
porary poet :  after  the  date  of  his  first  printed  per- 
formance, those  of  Mb  subsequent  works  come  in 
thick  succession,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  period  preceding  it  was  equally  prolific 

Of  his  private  life  literally  nothing  can  be  said 
to  be  known,  except  that  his  dedications  bespeak 
incessant  distress  and  dependence,  while  the  re- 
commendatory poems  prefixed  to  his  plays  address 
him  with  attributes  of  virtue,  which  are  seldom 
lavished  with  flattery  or  falsehood  on  those  who 
are  poor.  In  one  of  his  dedications  he  acknow- 
ledges the  bounty  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
the  brother  to  that  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  so  un- 
accountably neglected  him;  but  warm  as  Mas- 
singer's  acknowledgments  are,  the  assistance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  transitory.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  1640,  having  gone  to  bed  in  apparent 
health  the  preceding  night,  he  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  Bank-side. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Saviour's, 
and  his  fellow-comedians  attended  him  to  the 
grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  strictest 
search  that  a  stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind 
marked  the  place  where  his  dust  was  deposited ; 
even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with 

t  Nathaniel  Field  and  Bobeit  Ikaborne. 
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a  pathetic  breritj,  which  accords  but  too  well  with 
the  obscure  and  humble  circumstances  of  his  hfe-^ 
«  March  20,  1639^0,  buried  PhUip  Massmger,  a 
stranger  ;"*  and  of  all  his  admire,  a  only  Sir  Aston 
Cokayne  dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.  Even 
poyrterity  did  him  long  injustice :  Rowe,  who  had 
discovered  his  merits  in  the  depth  of  their  neglect. 


forbore  to  be  his  editor,  in  the  hopes  of  concealing 
his  plagiarism  from  the  Fatal  Dowry  ;t  and  he 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  oblivion,  when  Dodsley's 
reprint  of  our  old  plays  brought  him  ftintly  into 
that  light  of  reputation,  which  has  been  made 
perfectly  distinct  by  Mr.Giflbrd's  edition  of  his 
works. 


MARCELIA  T£MPT£D  BY  FRAXOISOO. 

VBOX   "THB  DUKS  OF  XOLAIT,"  A  TRAGEDY. 

Sfona,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  his  paraionate  attachment  to  his 
wife  Maroelia,  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  her  soryiTing 
him,  and  being  called  out  to  war,  leates  an  order  to  his 
fkTonrite  Frandsco^  that  in  the  etent  of  his  falling  in 
the  contest  he  should  put  the  duchess  to  death.  Mar- 
oelia's  discovery  of  this  ftrantic  order  brings  on  the  jea- 
lousy and  deaths  that  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

Fran,  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and 
how  you  are  [confess, 

To  be  served  and  honoured ;  which,  when  they 
You  may  again  receive  them  to  your  favour: 
And  then  it  will  show  nobly. 

Marc.  With  my  thanks 
The  duke  shall  pay  you  his,  if  he  return 
To  bless  us  with  his  presence, 

Fran,  There  is  nothing 
That  can  be  added  to  your  fair  acceptance ; 
That  is  the  prize,  indeed ;  all  else  arc  blanks, 
And  of  no  value.     As,  in  virtuous  actions, 
The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
Although  conferred  upon  unthankful  men ; 
So,  any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetness, 
However  dangerous,  and  subject  to 
An  ill  construction,  in  your  favour  finds 
A  wish'd,  and  glorious  end. 

Marc,  From  you,  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty ;  but,  in  any  other, 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.  Flattery,  madam ! 
You  are  so  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things. 
And  raised  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness. 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you ;  who  but  looks  on 
This  temple,  built  by  nature  to  perfection. 
But  must  bow  to  it ;  and  out  of  that  zeal. 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it  1 

Marc.  Whither  will  tiiis  fellow  1 

Fran,  Pardon,  therefore,  madam, 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty 
Teach  me  to  hope,  and  though  it  be  not  in 
The  power  of  man  to  merit  such  a  blessing. 
My  piety,  for  it  is  more  than  love. 
May  find  reward. 

Marc,  You  have  it  in  my  thanks ; 
And,  on  my  hand,  I  am  pleased  that  you  shall  take 
A  full  possession  of  it :  but,  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it ; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fatal. 

Fran.  Be  it  death, 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne'er  found  out, 
Yet  I  must  say,  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject ; 
And  'twill  become  you. 

•  [The  real  entry  is  «ie89.  March  18.  PfuUp  Miuringer, 
fertnvei^— that  is,  a  non-parishioner;  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  quoted  as  Mr.  OainpbeU  has  quoted  it— C.] 


Fran.  Farewell  curcumstance ! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleased  to  understand  me, 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech ; 
AU  superstitions  reverence  laid  by, 
I  love  you  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  man, 
I  would  enjoy  you.  Why  do  you  start,  and  fly  me  1 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman, 
A  woman  made  to  yield,  and  by  sample 
Told  it  is  lawful :  favours  of  this  nature, 
Are,  in  our  age,  no  miracle  in  the  greatest ; 
And,  therefore,  lady 

Marc,  Keep  off.    O  you  Powers ! 

Libidinous  beast !  and,  add  to  that,  unthankful ! 
A  crime  which  creatures  wanting  reason  fly  fin>m ; 
Are  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours, 
Which,  with  some  prejudice  to  his  own  wisdom, 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferred  upon  thee. 
In  three  days'  absence  buried  1  Hath  he  made  thee, 
A  thing  olwcure,  almost  without  a  name. 
The  envy  of  great  fortunes  T  Have  I  graced  thee. 
Beyond  thy  rank,  and  entertain'd  thee,  aa 
A  friend,  and  not  a  servant  ?  and  is  this. 
This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour. 
The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventured  fiivouis ! 

Fran,  Hear  my  excuse. 

Maarc  The  devil  may  plead  mercy, 
And  with  as  much  assurance,  as  thou  yield  one. 
Bums  lust  so  hot  in  thee  1  or  is  thy  pride 
Grown  up  to  such  a  height,  that,  but  a  princess. 
No  woman  can  content  thee ;  and,  add  to  it. 
His  wife  and  princess,  to  whom  thou  art  tied 
In  all  the  bonds  of  duty  1 — Read  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most  self^loving  fool. 
Set  off  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  on  him, 
Tp  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  favour ; 
And,  what's  the  worst  mine  enemies  could  wish  me, 
I'll  be  thy  strumpet 

Fran.  *T]b  acknowledged,  madam. 
That  your  whole  course  of  life  hath  been  a  pattern 
For  chaste  and  virtuous  women.    In  your  beauty. 
Which  I  first  saw,  and  loved,  as  a  fair  crystal, 
I  read  your  heavenly  mind,  dear  and  untainted ; 
And  while  the  duke  did  prize  you  to  your  Talue,* 
Could  it  have  been  in  man  to  pay  that  duty, 
I  well  might  envy  him,  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  you  in  your  full  career  of  goodness : 
But  now  I  ^d  that  he's  fall'n  from  his  fortune, 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting. 
Grown  cold  in  his  afiection ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you, 
To  offer  my  true  service.    Nor  stand  I  boondi. 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him, 
That,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  nnthftwfcfiil- 

t  In  Ihs  Vair  Penitent 
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Marc  Unheard-of  impudence! 
Fraru  You'U  say  I  am  modest, 
When  I  have  told  the  story.    Can  he  tax  me. 
That  have  received  some  worldly  trifles  from  him, 
For  being  ungratefal ;  when  he,  Uiat  first  tasted. 
And  hath  so  long  enjoyed,  your  sweet  embraces, 
In  which  all  blessings  that  our  frail  condition 
Is  capable  of^  are  wholly  comprehended, 
As  cloy'd  with  happiness,  contemns  the  giver 
Of  his  felicity !  and,  as  he  reach'd  not 
The  masterpiece  of  mischief  which  he  aims  at. 
Unless  he  pay  those  fiivours  he  stands  bound  to. 
With  fell  and  deadly  hate! — ^You  think  he  loves  you 
With  unexampled  fervour;  nay,  dotes  on  you. 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than  woman : 
When,  on  my  knowledge,  he  long  since  hath  wish'd 
You  were  among  the  dead ; — and  I,  you  scorn  so. 
Perhaps,  am  your  preserver. 

Marc,  Bless  me,  good  angels. 
Or  I  am  blasted !    Lies  so  false  and  wicked. 
And  fashion'd  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  hate  me !  give  thyself  the  lie. 
False  and  accursed !    Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any. 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affection  of  her  lord, 
As  I  do  to  my  Sforza.    If  thou  wouldst  work 
Upon  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  rather. 
That  the  earth  moves ;  the  sun  and  stars  stand  still ; 
The  ocean  keeps  nor  floods  nor  ebbs ;  or  that 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb ; 
Or  that  Uie  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  young ; 
Or  any  thing  that  is  averse  to  nature : 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it,  than  that 
My  lord  ran  think  of  me,  hut  as  a  jewel. 
He  loves  more  than  himself  and  all  the  world. 

Fran*  O  innocence  abused !  simpUcityoozen'd! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name. 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  vnliiil  error. 
Read  his  affection  here ; — [^Gives  her  a  paper. 2 — 

and  then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you !    'Tis  his  character, 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit. 

Marc.  'Tis  his  hand,  I'm  resolved  of  it  I'll  try 
What  the  inscription  is. 
Frafu  Pray  you,  do  so. 
Marc,  (reads.)  Yau  know  my  pUcuure,  and  the 
hour  of  MarceHa*s  death,  which  fail  fwt  to  execute, 
at  you  wUl  answer  the  contrary,  not  with  your  head 
alone,  but  with  the  nan  of  your  whole  family,  Jnd 
this,  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  tigned  with  my 
privy  tignet,  thall  he  your  sufficitni  warrant, 

LoDOYico  Sfobza. 
I  do  ohey  it ;  every  word's  a  poinaid, 
And  reaches  to  my  heart.  [She  twoons. 

Fran,  What  have  I  done ! 
Madam !  for  heaven's  sake,  madam ! — O  my  fiite ! 
rU  bend  her  body :  this  is,  yet,  some  pleasure : 
I'll  kiss  her  into  a  new  life.    Dear  lady ! — 
She  stirs.  For  the  duke's  sake,  for  Sforza's  sake— 
Marc,  Sforza's !  stand  off;  though  dead ,  I  will  be 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch         [his, 
Of  any  others — O  unkind,  and  cruel ! 
Learn,  women,  le^m  to  trust  in  one  another ; 


There  is  no  faith  in  man :  Sforza  is  false, 
False  to  Marcelia ! 

Fran,  But  I  am  true, 
And  live  to  make  you  happy.    All  the  pomp. 
State,  and  observance  you  had,  being  his. 
Compared  to  what  you  shall  enjoy,  when  mine. 
Shall  be  no  more  remember'd.     Lose  his  memory, 
Andlook  with  cheerful  beams  on  yournew  creature; 
And  know,  what  he  hath  plotted  for  your  good. 
Fate  cannot  alter.    If  the  emperor 
Take  not  his  life,  at  his  return  he  dies, 
And  by  my  hand;  my  wife,  that  is  his  heir, 
Shall  quickly  follow : — then  we  reign  alone ! 
For  with  this  arm  I'll  swim  through  seas  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
But  I  will  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest, 
Dearest,  and  best  of  women ! 

Marc,  Thou  art  a  villain ! 
All  attributes  of  archvillains  made  into  one. 
Cannot  express  thee.    I  prefer  the  hate 
Of  Sferza,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave. 
Before  thy  base  affection.    I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to  him ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted : 
Nor  will  I  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty     For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran,  Thou,  then,  art  nothing : 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  woman ! 
Think  on't,  and  tremble. 

Metre,  No,  though  thou  wert  now 
To  play  thy  hangman's  part^— Thou  well  may'stbe 
My  executioner,  and  art  only  fit 
For  such  employment ;  but  ne'er  hope  to  have 
The  least  grace  from  me.    1  will  never  see  thee. 
But  as  the  shame  of  men :  so,  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thy  conscience  in  this  life. 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter^  I  spit  at  thee ; 
And,  making  haste  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven. 
Expect  thee  as  my  hangman. 


PARTING  SCENE  OF  LEOSTHENES,  A  YOUNG 
NOBLEMAN  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  CLEORA,  DAUGH- 
TER TO  THE  PKSTOR  OF  THE  CITY. 

FROM  "THS  BOHSXAN." 

Leott.  We  are  alone ; 
But  how  I  should  begin,  or  in  what  language 
Speak  the  unwilling  word  of  parting  fi-om  you, 
I  am  yet  to  learn. 

Cleo,  And  still  continue  ignorant ; 
For  I  must  be  most  cruel  to  myself 
If  I  should  teach  you. 

Jjeoet,  Yet  it  must  be  spoken. 
Or  you  will  chide  my  slackness.  You  have  fired  me 
With  the  heat  of  noble  action  to  deserve  you : 
And  the  least  spark  of  honour  that  took  life 
From  your  sweet  breath,  still  fenn'd  by  it  and 

cherish'd. 
Must  mount  up  in  a  glorious  flame,  or  I 
Am  much  unworthy, 

CUo^  May  it  yet  bum  here. 
And,  as  a  seamark,  serve  to  guide  true  lovers, 
Toss'd  on  the  ocean  of  luxurious  wishes* 
U 
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Safe  from  the  rockB  of  lust,  into  the  harbour 
Of  pure  affection !  rising  up  an  example 
Which  aitertimes  shall  witness  to  our  glory, 
First  took  from  us  beginning. 

Leott,  'Tis  a  happiness 
My  duty  to  my  country,  and  mine  honour 
Cannot  consent  to :  besides,  add  to  these, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  fortified  by  persuasion. 
And  strength  of  reason,  for  the  general  good, 
That  I  should  go. 

Cleo,  Alas !  I  then  was  witty 
To  plead  against  myself;  and  mine  eye,  fix'd 
Upon  the  hill  of  honour,  ne'er  descended 
To  look  into  the  vale  of  certain  dangers. 
Through  which  you  were  to  cut  your  passage  to  it. 

Lt09t.  ril  stay  at  home,  then. 

CUo,  No,  that  must  not  be ; 
For  so,  to  serve  my  own  ends,  and  to  gain 
A  petty  wreath  myself  I  rob  you  of 
A  certain  triumph,  which  must  fall  upon  you, 
Or  Virtue's  tumM  a  handmaid  to  blind  Fortune. 
How  is  my  soul  divided !  to  confirm  you 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  most  worthy 
To  be  beloved,  (with  me  you're  at  the  height, 
And  can  advance  no  further,)  I  must  send  you 
To  court  the  goddess  of  stem  war,  who,  if 
She  see  you  with  my  eyes,  will  ne'er  return  you. 
But  grow  enamour'd  of  you. 

Ltott,  Sweet,  take  comfort ! 
And  what  I  ofier  you,  you  must  vouchsafe  me. 
Or  I  am  wretched :  All  the  dangers  that 
I  can  encounter  in  the  war,  are  trifles ; 
My  enemies  abroad  to  be  contemn'd ; 
The  dreadful  foes,  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  me, 
I  leave  at  home  with  you, 

Cko.  With  me  1 

Xcoff.  Nay,  in  you, 
In  every  part  about  you,  they  are  arm'd 
To  fight  against  me. 

Cl^  Where  1 

Leoa,  There's  no  perfection 
That  you  are  mistress  o^  but  musters  up 
A  legion  against  me,  and  all  sworn 
To  my  destruction. 

Clto,  This  is  strange ! 

Leo9t,  But  true,  sweet ; 
Excess  of  love  can  work  such  miracles ! 
Upon  this  ivory  forehead  are  intrench'd 
Ten  thousand  rivals,  and  these  suus  command 
Supplies  from  all  the  world,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
Their  comfortable  beams ;  these  ruby  lips, 
A  rich  exchequer  to  assure  their  pay ; 
This  hand,  Sibylla's  golden  bough  to  guard  them 
Through  hell,  and  horror,  to  the  Elysian  springs ; 
Which  who'll  not  venture  for  1  and,  should  I  name 
Such  as  the  virtues  of  your  mind  invite, 
Their  numbers  would  be  infinite. 

CUo,  Can  you  think 
I  may  be  tempted  1 

Leotit.  You  were  never  proved. 
For  me,  I  have  conversed  with  you  no  further 
Than  would  become  a  brother.    I  ne'er  tuned 
Loose  notes  to  your  chaste  ears ;  or  brought  rich 
For  my  arttlleiy,  to  batter  down  [presents 

The  fortress  of  your  honour;  nor  endeavour'd 


To  make  your  blood  run  high  at  solemn  feasts 
With  viands  that  provoke ;  the  speeding  philtres ; 
I  work'd  no  bawds  to  tempt  you ;  never  practiMd 
The  cunning  and  corrupting  arts  they  study. 
That  wander  in  the  wild  maze  of  desire ; 
Honest  simplicity  and  truth  were  all 
The  agents  I  employ'd ;  ,and  when  I  came 
To  see  you,  it  was  with  that  reverenoe 
As  I  beheld  the  altars  of  the  gods  : 
And  Love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 
To  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behind, 
Quench'd  in  my  fear  to  give  offence. 

Clto,  And  'twas 
That  modesty  that  took  me  and  preserves  me. 
Like  a  fresh  rose,  in  mine  own  natural  sweetness , 
Which,  sullied  with  the  touch  of  impure  beads, 
Ijoses  both  scent  and  beauty. 

Leott.  But,  Cleora, 
When  I  am  absent,  as  I  must  go  from  you 
(Such  is  the  cruel^  of  my  fate)  and  leave  you. 
Unguarded,  to  the  violent  assaults 
Of  loose  temptations ;  when  the  memory 
Of  my  so  many  years  of  love  and  service 
Is  lost  in  other  objects ;  when  you  are  courted 
By  such  as  keep  a  catalogue  of  their  conquests 
Won  upon  credulous  virgins ;  when  nor  father 
Is  here  to  awe  you,  brother  to  advise  you. 
Nor  your  poor  servant  by,  to  keep  such  o£^ 
By  lust  instructed  how  to  undermine. 
And  blow  your  chastity  up;  when  your  weak  senses, 
At  once  assaulted,  shall  conspire  against  you. 
And  play  the  traitors  to  your  soul,  your  virtue ; 
How  can  you  stand  1  'Faith,  though  you  fell,  and  I 
The  judge,  before  whom  you  then  stood  accwed, 
I  should  acquit  you. 

Cleo,  Will  you  then  confirm 
That  love  and  jealousy,  though  of  different  natures. 
Must  of  necessity  be  twins ;  the  younger 
Created  only  to  defeat  the  elder. 
And  spoil  him  of  his  birthright?  'ds  not  welL 
But  being  to  part,  I  will  not  chide,  I  will  not; 
Nor  with  one  syllable  or  tear,  express 
How  deeply  I  am  wounded  with  the  arrows 
Of  your  distrust :  but  when  that  you  shall  hesr. 
At  your  return,  how  I  have  borne  myself, 
And  what  an  austere  penance  I  take  on  me, 
To  satisfy  your  doubts ;  when,  like  a  vestal, 
I  show  you,  to  your  ahame,  the  fire  still  bnmiiig. 
Committed  to  my  charge  by  true  affection, 
The  people  joining  with  you  in  the  wonder; 
When  by  the  glorious  splendour  of  my  sufierings. 
The  prying  eyes  of  jealousy  are  struck  blind. 
The  monster  too  that  feeds  on  fears,  e'en  stured 
For  want  of  seeming  matter  to  accuse  me ; 
Expect,  Leosthenes,  a  sharp  reproof 
From  my  just  anger. 

Leoit,  What  will  you  dot 

Cletk  Obey  me. 
Or  from  this  minute  you  are  a  stranger  to  me ; 
And  do't  without  reply.    AU-seeing  sun. 
Thou  witness  of  my  innocence,  thus  I  eiosa 
Mine  eyes  against  thy  comfortable  light. 
Till  the  return  of  this  distrustful  man ! 
Now  bind  them  sure ; — nay,  do't :    [He  hmA  km 
cycf.]    If,  uncompcll'd, 
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I  loose  tfaifl  knot,  until  the  hands  that  made  it 
Be  pleased  to  untie  it,  may  consuming  plagues 
Fall  heavy  on  me  I  pray  you  guide  me  to  your  lips. 
This  kiss,  when  you  come  back,  shall  be  a  viigin 
To  bid  you  welcome ;  nay,  I  have  not  done  yet : 
I  will  continue  dumb,  and,  you  once  gone, 
Noaooent  shall  come  from  me.  Now  to  my  chamber, 
My  tomb,  if  you  miscarry :  there  Fll  spend 
My  hours  in  silent  mourning,  and  thus  much 
Shan  be  reported  of  me  to  my  gloiy , 
And  you  confess  it,  whether  I  Ihre  or  die, 
My  chastity  triumphs  o'er  your  jealousy. 


FISANDER  DSGLASINa  HIS  PASSION  VOB  OLBORA, 
IN  THB  INSUBRBOnON  09  THl  8LAYXS  09 
fiYBAOUSE. 

IBOH  THl  Sim. 

Atfer  Pi8A2n>Ei,  sptcMnff,  at  Ou  door,  to  the  Auwrgentt. 

Pinmdar.  Hs  that  advances 
A  loot  beyond  this,  comes  upon  my  sword : 
You  have  had  your  ways,  disturb  not  mine. 

Ti$naiidra.  Speak  genth^^, 
Her  fears  may  kill  her  else. 

PwMu  Now  Love  inspire  me ! 
Still  shall  this  canopy  of  envious  night 
Obscure  my  suns  of  comfort  1  and  those  dainties 
Of  purest  white  and  red,  which  I  take  in  at 
My  greedy  eyes,  denied  my  famish'd  senses  t— > 
The  organs  of  your  hearing  yet  are  open ; 
And  you  infringe  no  vow,  though  you  vouchsafe 
To  give  them  warrant  to  convey  unto 
Your  understanding  parts,  the  stoxy  of 
A  tortured  and  despairing  lover,  whom 
Not  fortune  but  a£foction  marks  your  slave : 
Shake  not,  best  Udy !  for  believe't,  yon  are 
As  for  from  danger  as  I  am  from  force : 
All  violence  I  shall  offer,  tends  no  further 
Than  to  relate  my  sufferings,  which  I  dare  not 
Presume  to  do,  till,  by  some  gracious  sign, 
You  show  you  are  pleased  to  hear  me. 

Tmand,  If  you  are. 
Hold  fbrth  your  right  hand. 

[Clsoba  MdM  forth  A«r  rigM  hmi. 

Pitaau  So  'tis  done ;  and  I 
Wi&  my  glad  lips  seal  humbly  on  your  foot, 
My  soul's  thanks  for  the  favour :  I  forbear 
To  tell  you  who  I  am,  what  wealth,  what  honours 
I  made  exchange  o^  to  become  your  servant: 
Andy^ough  I  knew  worthy  Lcmthenes 
(For  sure  he  must  be  worthy,  for  whose  love 
If ou  have  raidured  so  much)  to  be  my  rival ; 
When  rage  and  jealousy  counsell'd  me  to  kill  fazm. 
Which  then  I  could  have  done  with  much  more  ease, 
Than  now,  in  fear  to  grieve  you,  I  dare  speak  it. 
Love,  seconded  with  duty,  boldly  told  me 
The  man  I  hated,  &ir  Cleora  fevour'd : 
And  that  was  his  protection.  [GUqbjl  kowf. 

7\mand,  See,  she  bows 
Her  head  in  sign  of  thankfrdneos. 

Pitaru  He  removed  by 
The  occasion  of  the  war,  (my  fires  increasing 
By  being  closed  and  stopp'd  up,)  frantic  affectum 
Prompted  me  to  do  something  in  his  absence^ 
That  might  deliver  you  into  my  power, 


Which  you  see  is  effected ;  and,  even  now, 
When  my  rebellious  passions  chide  my  dulness, 
And  ten  me  how  much  I  abuse  my  fortunes, 
Now  it  is  m  my  power  to  bear  you  hence, 

[CuoiAitarCi. 
Or  take  my  wishes  here,  (nay,  fear  not,  madam ; 
True  love  's  a  servant,  brutish  lust  a  tyrant,) 
I  dare  not  toueh  those  viands  that  ne'er  taste  well. 
But  when  they're  freely  ofler'd:  only  thus  much. 
Be  pleased  I  may  speak  in  my  own  dear  cause, 
And  think  it  worthy  your  consideration, 
(I  have  loved  truly,  cannot  say  deserved, 
Since  duty  must  not  take  the  name  oi  merit,) 
That  I  so  for  prize  your  content,  before 
All  blessings  tiiat  my  hope  can  fashion  to  me, 
That  willingly  I  entertain  despair. 
And,  for  your  sake,  embrace  it :  for  I  know. 
This  oj^Kirtunity  lost,  by  no  endeavour 
The  like  can  be  recover'd.    To  conclude^ 
Forget  not  that  I  lose  myself  to  save  you : 
For  what  can  I  expect  but  death  and  torture. 
The  war  being  endedl  and,  what  is  a  task 
Would  troofale  Hercules  to  undertake, 
I  do  deny  you  to  myself  to  give  you, 
A  pure  unspotted  present,  to  my  rival. 
I  have  said :  If  it  distaste  not,  best  of  virgins, 
Reward  my  temperance  with  some  lawful  fevour. 
Though  you  contemn  my  person. 

[OiaoKk  hnedt,  then  puOtqf  atrichia,  md 
qffiert  her  hand  te  FiSASBsa. 

TimawL  See,  she  kneels ; 
And  seems  to  call  upon  the  gods  to  pay 
The  debt  she  owes  your  virtue :  to  pcvibrai  which, 
As  a  sure  pledge  of  friendship,  die  vouchsafes  you 
Her  5ur  right  hand. 

Pitan,  I  am  paid  lor  all  my  sufferings. 
Now,  when  you  please,  pass  to  your  private  cham- 
ber; 
My  lawe  and  doty,  feitfaful  guards,  shall  ke^  you 
From  all  disturbance;  and  when  you  an  saled 
With  thinking  of  Leosthenes,  as  a  fee 
Due  to  my  service,  spare  one  sigh  for  me. 


PISANDEB  HOIiDINa  A  PAKLKT  WIXH  THl  OHIEFB 
09  STBAOUSB^  AT  THE  HEAD  09  THE  VUUUf 
GENTS. 

lAOH  THl  SAIO. 

Piian,  Bbufly  thus,  then, 
Sinoe  I  must  speak  for  all ;  your  tjrranny 
Brew  us  from  our  obedience.    Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styled  fethers  of  femilies. 
And  not  imperious  masteis !  when  they  number'd 
Their  servants  ahnost  equal  with  their  sons. 
Or  one  d^;ree  boneath  them !  when  their  laboim 
Were  cherish'd  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sofibrings :  when  they  did  not  pieas 
Thnr  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their  performance!   all  things 

order'd 
With  such  decorum  ss  wise  lavrmakers. 
From  each  well-govem'd  private  house  derived 
The  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth. 
Humanity  then  lodged  hi  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 
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For  creaturefl  wanting  reason.    The  noble  horse, 
That,  in  his  fieiy  youth,  from  his  wide  nostrils 
Neigh*d  courage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
Groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
Safe  to  triumphant  victory ;  old  or  wounded. 
Was  set  at  liberty,  and  freed  from  service. 
The  Athenian  mule^,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 
Marble,  hew'd  for  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
The  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed,  and  fed 
At  the  public  cost ;  nay,  £uthful  dogs  have  found 
Their  sepulchres ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel. 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave ; 
Since  pride  stepped  in  and  riot,  and  o'ertum'd 
This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 
To  glory  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 
Brought  under  their  command ;  who,  grown  un- 

useful, 
Are  less  eateem'd  than  beasts. — ^This  you  have 

practised, 
Practised  on  us  with  rigour ;  this  hath  forced  us 
To.  shake  our  heavy  yokes  off;  and,  if  redress 
Of  these  just  grievances  be  not  granted  us, 
We'll  right  ourselves,  and  by  strong  hand  defend 
What  we  are  now  possessM  of. 


LBOSTHENES'S  RETUBN  TO  OLEOSA. 

IBOM  THI  BAJIZ. 

Timandra  (the  attendatU  of  CUora,)    You  are 
welcome,  sir. 

Liott,  Thou  givest  it  in  a  heavy  tone. 

TinumiL  Alas!  sir, 
We  have  so  long  led  on  the  bread  of  sorrow. 
Drinking  the  bitter  water  of  afflictions, 
Made  loathsome  too  by  our  continued  fears, 
Comfort's  a  stranger  to  us. 

Zaott,  Fears !  your  sufferings : — 
For  which  I  am  so  overgone  with  grie^ 
I  dare  not  ask,  without  compassionate  tears. 
The  villain's  name  that  robb'd  thee  of  thy  honour : 
For  being  train'd  up  in  chastit3r's  cold  school, 
And  taught  by  such  a  mistress  as  Cleora, 
'Twere  impious  in  me  to  think  Timandra 
Fell  with  her  own  consent 

Tknand,  How  mean  you,  fell,  sir  1 
I  understand  you  not 

Leott,  I  would  thou  didst  not. 
Or  that  I  could  not  read  upon  tiiy  fece. 
In  blushing  characters,  the  story  of 
Libidinous  rape :  confess  it,  for  you  stand  not 
Accountable  for  a  sin,  against  whose  strength 
Your  o'ermatched  innocence  could  make  no  resist- 
ance; 
Under  which  odds,  I  know,  Cleora  feU  too, 
Heaven's  help  in  vain  invoked ;  the  amazed  sun 
Hiding  his  face  behind  a  mask  of  clouds, 
Not  daring  to  look  on  it !    In  her  sufferings 
All  sorrow 's  comprehended :  what  Timandra, 
Or  the  dty,  has  endured,  her  loss  consider'd, 
Deserves  not  to  be  named. 

Timand.  Pray  you,  do  not  bring,  sir. 
In  the  chimeras  of  your  jealous  fean. 
New  monsters  to  affiight  us. 

LntL  O,  Timandra, 
That  I  had  feith  enough  but  to  believe  thee ! 


I  should  receive  H  with  a  joy  beyond 
Assurance  of  Elysian  shades  hereafter. 
Or  all  the  blessings,  in  this  life,  a  mother 
Could  wish  her  children  crown'd  with ; — but  I  must 

not 
Credit  impossibilities ;  yet  I  strive 
To  find  out  that  whose  knowledge  is  a  curse. 
And  ignorance  a  blessing.    Come,  discover 
What  kind  of  look  he  had  that  forced  thy  lady, 
(Thy  ravisher  I  will  inquire  at  leisure,) 
That  when,  hereafter,  I  behold  a  stranger 
But  near  h^  in  asp^t,  I  may  conclude. 
Though  men  and  angels  should  proclaim  him 

honest. 
He  is  a  hell-bred  villain. 

Timand.  You  are  unworthy 
To  know  she  is  preserved,  preserved  untainted : 
Sorrow,  but  ill  bestow'd,  hath  only  made 
A  rape  upon  her  comforts  in  your  absence. 
Come  forth,  dear  madam.  [Leadt  *•  Guoba. 

Leott,  Ha!  [JGMib. 

Timand,  Nay,  she  deserves 
The  bending  of  your  heart ;  that,  to  content  you. 
Has  kept  a  vow,  the  breach  bf  which  a  vestal. 
Though  the  infringing  it  had  call'd  upon  her 
A  living  ftineral,  must  of  force  have  shrunk  at 
No  danger  could  compel  her  to  dispense  with 
Her  cruel  penance,  though  hot  lust  came  arm'd 
To  seize  upon  her ;  when  one  look  or  accent 
Might  have  redeem'd  her. 

Zeost  Might !  O  do  not  show  me 
A  beam  of  comfort,  and  straight  take  it  from  me. 
The  means  by  which  she  was  freed?  speak,  O 

speak  quickly ; 
Each  minute  of  delay 's  an  age  ai  torment; 

0  speak,  Timandra. 

Timand,  Free  her  from  her  oath ; 
Herself  can  best  deliver  it 

Ltott.  O  blest  office!  [VnbiHdt  1^ em- 

Never  did  gaUeyHslave  shake  off  his  chains, 
Or  look'd  on  his  redemption  from  the  oar. 
With  such  true  feeUng  of  delight  as  now 

1  find  myself  possess'd  of. — ^Now  I  behold 
True  light  indeed ;  for,  since  these  fiiirest  stars, 
Cover'd  with  clouds  of  your  determinate  will. 
Denied  their  influence  to  my  optic  sense. 

The  splendour  of  the  sun  appear'd  to  me 
But  as  some  little  glimpse  of  his  bright  beams 
Convey'd  into  a  dungeon,  to  remember 
The  dark  inhabitants  there  how  much  they'wanted. 
Open  these  long-shut  lips,  and  strike  mine  ears 
With  music  more  harmonious  than  the  spheres 
meld  in  their  heavenly  motions ;  ai^d  if  ever 
A  true  submission  for  a  crime  acknowledged. 
May  find  a  gracious  hearing,  teach  your  tongme. 
In  the  first  sweet  articulate  sounds  it  utters, 
To  sign  my  wish'd-for  pardon. 

CUa,  I  forgive  yon. 

Leott,  How  greedily  Ireceive  this !  8tay,be8t  ladj. 
And  let  me  by  degrees  ascend  die  height 
Of  human  happiness !  all  at  once  delivered. 
The  torrent  of  my  joys  will  overwhelm  me  >— 
So  now  a  little  more ;  and  pray  excuse  me, 
I^  like  a  wanton  epicure,  I  desire 
i  The  pleasant  taste  these  oates  of  comfort  yield  me, 
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Should  not  too  Boon  be  awallow'd*    Have  you  not, 
By  your  unspotted  truth  I  do  conjure  you 
To  answer  truly,  suffer'd  in  your  honour, 
By  ibrce,  I  mean,  ibr  in  your  will  I  free  you» 
Since  I  left  Syracuse  1 

Cleo,  1  restore 
This  kiss,  so  help  me  goodness !  which  I  bonow'd. 
When  I  last  saw  you. 

ImsL  Miracle  of  virtue ! 
One  pause  more,  I  beseech  you ;  I  am  like 
A  man  whose  vital  spirits  consumed  and  wasted 
With  a  long  and  tedious  fever,  unto  whom 
Too  much  of  a  strong  cordial,  at  once  taken. 
Brings  death,  and  not  restores  him*    Yet  I  cannot 
Fix  here ;  but  must  inquire  the  man  to  whom 
I  stand  indebted  for  a  benefit, 
Which,  to  requite  at  full,  though  in  his  hand 
I  grasp  all  sceptres  the  world's  empire  bows  to, 
Would  leave  me  a  poor  bankrupt.    Name  him, 

lady; 
If  of  a  mean  estate,  I'll  gladly  part  with 
My  utmost  fortunes  to  him ;  but  if  noble, 
In  thankful  duty  study  how  to  serve  him ; 
Or  if  of  higher  rank,  erect  him  altars. 
And  as  a  god  adore  him. 

Cleo,  If  that  goodness. 
And  noble  temperance,  the  queen  of  virtues, 
Bridling  rebellious  passions,  to  whose  sway 
Such  as  have  conquer'd  nations  have  lived  slaves. 
Bid  ever  wing  great  minds  to  fly  to  heaven. 
He  that  preserved  mine  honour  may  hope  boldly 
To  fill  a  seat  among  the  gods,  and  shake  off 
Our  frail  corruption. 

Leoft.  Forward. 

CUo,  Or  if  ever 
The  Powers  above  did  mask  in  human  shfqmi, 
To  teach  mortality,  not  by  cold  precepts 
Forgot  as  soon  as  told,*but  by  examples, 
To  imitate  their  pureness,  and  draw  near 
.To  their  celestial  natures,  I  believe 
He's  more  than  man. 

Leott,  You  do  describe  a  wonder. 

CUo.  Which  will  increase,  when  you  shall  un- 
derstand 
He  was  a  lover. 

LntL  Not  yours,  lady  1 

Cka,  Yes; 
Loved  me,  Leosthenes ;  nay  more,  bo  doated, 
(If  e'er  affections  scorning  gross  desires 
May  without  wrong  be  styled  so,)  that  he  durst  not 
With  an  immodest  syllable  or  look, 
In  fear  it  might  take  fi:om  me,  whom  he  made 
The  object  of  his  better  part,  discover 
I  was  the  saint  he  sued  to. 

Xeotf .  A  rare  temper ! 

Cleo,  I  cannot  speak  it  to  the  worth :  all  praiBO 
I  can  bestow  upon  it  will  appear 
Envious  detraction.    Not  to  rack  you  fiirther. 
Yet  make  the  miracle  full,  though,  of  all  men. 
He  hated  you,  Leosthenes,  as  his  rival ; 
So  high  yet  he  prized  my  content,  that  knowing 
You  were  a  man  I  favonr'd,  he  disdain'd  not, 
Against  himself,  to  serve  you« 

Leost,  You  conceal  still 
The  owner  of  these  excellencies. 
80 


Cleo.  'Tis  Marullo, 
My  fitthcr's  bondman. 

Leott,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cko.  Why  do  you  laugh  1 

Leott,  To  hear  the  labouring  mountain  of  your 
praise 
Delivered  of  a  mouse. 

Cleo,  The  man  deserves  not 
This  scorn,  J  can  assure  you. 

LeosL  Do  you  call 
What  was  his  dnty,  merit  1 

CUo,  Yes,  and  place  it 
As  high  in  my  esteem  as  all  the  honours 
Descmided  from  your  ancestors,  or  the  glory. 
Which  you  may  call  your  own,  got  in  this  action. 
In  which,  I  must  confess,  you  have  done  nobly. 
And  I  could  add,  as  I  desired,  but  that 
I  fear  'twould  make  you  proud. 

Leogt,  Why,  lady,  can  you 
Be  won  to  give  allowance  that  your  slave 
Should  dare  to  love  you  1 

CUo,  The  immortal  gods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pure  devotions ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sabean  gums, 
Ofier'd  in  ostentation* — ^Are  you  sick 
Of  your  old  disease  ?     I'U  fit  you.  lAtUb. 

Leott,  You  seem  moved. 

Cleo,  Zealous,  I  grant,  in  the  defence  of  virtue. 
Why,  good  Leosthenes,  though  I  endured 
A  penance  for  your  sake,  above  example ; 
I  have  not  so  far  sold  myself,  I  take  it. 
To  be  at  your  devotion,  but  I  may 
Cherish  desert  in  others,  where  I  find  it. 
How  would  you  tyrannize,  if  you  stood  possess'd  of 
That  which  is  only  yours  in  expectation. 
That  now  prescribe  such  hard  conditions  to  me  * 

Leott,  One  kiss,  and  I  am  silenced. 

CUo.  I  vouchsafe  it ; 
Yet,  I  must  tell  you  'tis  a  favour  that 
Marullo,  when  I  was  his,  not  mine  own. 
Durst  not  presume  to  ask :  no ;  when  ^e  city 
Bow'd  humbly  to  licentious  rapes  and  lust. 
And  when  I  was  of  men  and  gods  forsaken, 
Deliver'd  to  his  power,  he  did  not  press  me 
To  grace  him  with  one  look  or  syllable, 
Or  urged  the  dispensation  of  an  oath 
Made  for  your  satisfaction : — the  poor  wretch» 
Having  related  only  his  own  sufferings. 
And  kiss'd  my  hand,  which  I  could  not  deny  him, 
Defending  me  from  others,  never  since 
Solicited  my  favours. 

Leott*  Pray  you,  end ; 
The  story  does  not  please  me. 

CUo.  Well,  take  heed 
Of  doubte  and  fears; — ^for  know,  Leosthenes, 
A  greater  injury  cannot  be  ofier'd 
To  innocent  chastity,  than  unjust  suspicion. 
I  love  Marullo's  fiiir  mind,  not  his  person; 
Let  that  secure  you.    And  I  here  command  you. 
If  I  have  any  power  in  you,  to  stand 
Between  him  and  all  punii^iment,  and  oppose 
His  temperance  to  his  folly ;  if  you  fail     ■  • 
No  m9re ;  I  will  not  threaten- 
u2 
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FROM  THE  BONDMAN. 
Act  V.  ScaoiK  UL—Tfu  Cburt  qf  Justice. 

JBnUr  Tdiouow,  AicBiMinj^  CuobAi  and  Ofltoen. 

Tknol,  Tis  wondrous  strange !  nor  can  it  &I1 
within 
The  reach  of  my  belief,  a  slare  shonld  be 
The  owner  of  a  temperance  which  this  age 
Can  hardly  parallel  in  fireebom  lords, 
Or  kings  proud  of  their  purple. 

Jbrckid,  'Tib  most  true; 
And  though  at  first  it  did  appear  a  fable, 
All  circumstances  meet  to  give  it  credit ; 
Whidi  works  so  on  me,  that  I  am  compell'd 
•To  be  a  suitor,  not  to  I5e  denied, 
He  may  have  equal  hearing. 

CUo.  Sir,  you  graced  me 
With  the  title  of  your  mistress ;  but  my  fbrtone 
Is  so  far  distant  from  command,  that  I 
Lay  by  the  power  yon  gave  me,  and  plead  humbly. 
For  the  preserver  of  my  fiime  and  honour* 
And  pray  you,  sir,  in  charity  believe, 
That  since  I  had  ability  of  speech, 
My  tongue  has  been  so  mudi  inured  to  truth, 
I  know  not  how  to  lie. 

TknoL  I'll  rather  doubt 
The  oracles  of  the  gods  than  question  what 
Tour  innocence  delivers ;  and,  as  fitr 
As  justice  and  mine  honour  can  give  way, 
Ha  shall  have  favour.    Bring  him  in  unbound : 

[Aseifli<  Ofioera. 
And  though  Leosthenes  may  chaUenge  from  me, 
For  his  late  worthy  service,  credit  to 
All  things  he  can  allege  in  his  own  cause, 
Marullo,  so,  I  think,  you  call  his  name, 
BhaU  find  I  do  reserve  <me  ear  fi>r  him, 

[EwUt  Glboit,  Asotus,  Dxpanm^  Oltxka,  and  QnisCA. 
To  let  in  mercy.    Sit  and  take  your  places ; 
The  right  of  this  fidr  virgin  first  determined. 
Your  bondmen  shall  be  censured. 

Ckon,  With  all  rigour, 
We  do  expect 

Corif.  Tempered,  I  say,  with  mercy. 

JBifer af  OM door  LsustHisn and TtaiAo<HUg;  atthtaOuri 
Offleeri  foUh  FnuimKR  amd  TmAjnAA. 

TvmoL  Your  hand,  Leoethenes :  I  cannot  deubt, 
You,  that  have  been  victorious  in  the  war. 
Should,  in  a  combat  fought  with  words,  otnne  off 
But  with  assured  triumph. 

Leotl*  My  deserts,  sir, 
J£,  without  arrogance,  I  may  style  them  such. 
Aim  me  from  doubt  and  fear. 

TwvA.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Nor  be  thou  daunted  (howsoe'er  thy  fertune 
Has  mark'd  thee  out  a  slave)  to  speak  thy  merits  > 
For  virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge  more 
Than  vice  set  off  with  all  the  trim  of  greatness. 

PUan,  I  had  rather  fidl  under  so  just  a  judge, 
Than  be  acquitted  by  a  nian  corrupt 
And  partial  in  his  censure. 

jStcImL  Note  his  language  ; 
It  relishes  of  better  breeding  than 
Hk  present  state  dares  promise. 

Tknol.  1  observe  it. 
Place  the  fair  lady  in  the  midst,  that  botfi, 


Loeking  wilii  covetous  eyes  upon  the  prise 
They  are  to  plead  for,  may,  from  the  fidr  ohjett, 
Teach  HemiC};  eloquence. 

Ltott*.  Am  I  fallen  so  low  1 
My  birth,  my  honour,  and  what's  dearest  to  me. 
My  love,  and  witness  of  my  love,  my  service, 
80  undervalued,  that  I  must  contend 
With  one,  where  my  excess  of  glory  must 
Make  his  o'erthrow  a  conquest  1    Shall  my  ftdneas 
Supply  defects  in  such  a  thing,  that  never 
Knew  any  thing  but  want  and  emptiness, 
Give  him  a  name,  and  keep  it  such,  firom  tliis 
Unequal  competition  1     If  my  pride,      ' 
Or  any  bold  assurance  of  my  worth, 
Has  pluck'd  this  mountain  of  disgrace  upon  me, 
I  am  justly  punish'd,  and  submit ;  but  if 
I  have  been  modest,  and  esteem'd  myself 
More  injured  in  the  tribute  of  the  praise. 
Which  no  desert  of  mine,  prized  by  setf>Iove, 
Ever  exacted,  may  this  cause  and  minute 
For  ever  be  forgotten.    I  dwell  long 
Upon  mine  anger,  and  now  turn  to  you. 
Ungrateful  fair  one ;  and,  since  you  are  wwhf 
'Tib  lawful  for  me  to  proclaim  myself 
And  what  I  have  deserved. 

CUo.  Neglect  and  scorn 
From  me,  for  this  proud  vaunt 

Leott.  You  nourish,  lady, 
Your  own  dishonour  in  this  harsh  reply, 
And  almost  prove  what  some  hold  of  your  aex ; 
You  are  all  made  up  of  passion :  for  if  reason 
Or  judgment  could  find  entertainment  vrith  yon, 
Or  that  you  would  distingmsh  of  the  objects 
You  look  on,  in  a  true  glass,  not  seduced 
By  the  felse  light  of  your  too  violent  will, 
I  should  not  need  to  plead  for  that  which  jtm 
With  joy  should  offer.  Is  my  high  birth  a  biemirii  1 
Or  does  my  wealth,  whica  all  the  vain  expense 
Of  women  cannot  waste,  breed  loathing  in  yott. 
The  honours  I  can  call  mine  own  thoughts,  1 

dais? 
Am  I  deform'd,  or,  for  my^fitther's  sins. 
Mulcted  by  nature  1     If  you  interpret  these 
As  crimes,  'tis  fit  I  should  yield  up  myself 
Most  miserably  guilty.    But,  perhaps, 
(Which  yet  I  would  not  credit,)  you  have  i 
This  galhmt  pitch  the  bar,  or  bear  a  burden 
Would  cradL  the  ritoulders  of  a  weaker  bondmsn ; 
Or  any  other  boisterous  exercise. 
Assuring  a  strong  badL  to  satisfy 
Your  loose  desires,  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

CUo,  You  are  foul-mouth'd. 

jirchid.  Dl-manner'd  too. 

Leoit,  I  speak 
In  the  way  of  supposition,  and  entreat  yoo. 
With  aU  the  fervour  of  a  constant  lover. 
That  you  would  tree  yourself  from  these  aspersions. 
Or  any  imputation  black-tongued  slander 
Could  throw  on  your  unspotted  virgin  whiteness : 
To  which  there  is  no  easier  way,  than  by 
VoudiBafing  him  your  fevour ;  him,  to  whom 
Next  to  the  general,  and  the  gods  and  feutors, 
The  country  owes  Irar  safety. 

Timag.  Are  you  stupid  ? 
'Slight!  leapinto  his  arms,  and  there  ask  paidan— 
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Oh !  you  expect  your  slaTe's  reply ;  no  doabt 
We  shall  have  a  fine  oration  I    I  will  teach 
My  spaniel  to  howl  in  sweeter  language, 
And  keep  a  better  method. 

Jr<Md,  Ton  ibrget 
The  dignity  of  the  place. 

Jhph.  Silence! 

TimolL  \To  PiiandBr.'\  Speak  boldly. 

Piaan,  Tie  yonr  authority  gives  me  a  tongue, 
I  should  be  dumb  else ;  and  I  am  secure, 
I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence. 
In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  'twill  appear 
Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 
I  need  no  bombast  language,  stolen  from  sudi 
As  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 
The  hearers  understand  not ;  I  bring  with  ma 
No  wealth  to  boast  o^  neither  can  I  number 
Uncertain  fortune's  &vours  with  my  merits ; 
I  dare  not  force  afieotion,  or  presume 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  fiincy's  idol. 
How  I  have  loved,  and  how  much  I  have  suffer'd. 
And  with  what  pleasure  undergone  the  burden 
Of  my  ambitious  hopes,  (in  aiming  at 
The  glad  possession  of  a  happiness. 
The  abstract  of  all  goodness  in  mankind 
Can  at  no  part  deserve,)  with  my  confession 
Of  mine  own  wants,  is  all  that  can  plead  for  me. 
But  if  that  pure  desires,  not  blended  with 
Foul  thoughts,  that,  like  a  river,  keeps  his  course, 
Retaining  still  the  clearness  of  the  spring 
From  whence  it  took  beginning,  may  be  thought 
Worthy  acceptance ;  then  I  dare  rise  up, 
And  tell  this  gay  man  to  his  teeth,  I  never 
Durst  doubt  her  constancy,  that,  like  a  rock, 
Beats  off  temptations,  as  that  mocks  the  f\xrj 
Of  the  proud  waves ;,  nor,  from  my  jealous  fears. 
Question  that  goodness  to  which,  as  an  altar 
Of  all  perfection,  he  that  truly  loved 
Should  rather  bring  a  sacrifice  of  service. 
Than  raze  it  with  the  engines  of  suspicion : 
Of  which,  when  he  can  wash  an  iEthiop  white^ 
Leosthenes  may  hope  to  free  himself; 
But,  till  then,  never. 

Timag.  Bold,  presumptuous  villain ! 

Pttan.  I  will  go  further,  and  make  good  upon 
him, 
r  the  pride  of  all  his  honours,  birth,  and  fortunes^ 
He's  more  unworthy  than  myself. 

lM9t,  Thou  liest. 

Timag,  Confute  him  vrith  a  whip,  and,  the  doubt 
decided. 
Punish  him  with  a  halter. 

PvBan,  0  the  gods ! 
My  ribs,  though  made  of  brass,  cannot  contain 
My  he^  swollen  big  with  rage.    The  lie ! — a 

whip! — 
Let  fury  then  disperse  these  clouds,  in  which 
I  long  have  march'd  disguised !    {Tlmnot  ^ffhkdU- 

guit-l  that,  when  they  know  * 

Whom  they  have  ii^ured,  they  may  front  witii 

horror 
Of  my  revenge,  which,  wretched  men,  expect. 
As  sure  as  frite,  to  suffer. 
Lntt.  Ha!  Pisander! 


Tmag.  'Tis  the  bold  Theban! 

jSxit,  There's  no  hope  frtr  me  then : 
I  thought  I  should  have  put  in  for  a  share. 
And  borne  Cleora  firom  Uiem  both ;  but  now 
This  stranger  looks  so  terrible,  that  I  dare  not 
So  much  as  look  on  her. 

PiBoiu  Now  as  mywtMt, 
Thy  equal  at  thy  best,  Leosthenes. 
For  you,  Timagoras,  praise  heaven  you  were  bom 
Cleora's  brother,  'tis  your  safest  armour. 
But  I  lose  time* — ^The  base  lie  cast  upon  me, 
I  thus  return :  Thou  art  a  perjured  man. 
False,  and  perfidious,  and  hast  made  a  tender 
Of  love  and  service  to  this  lady,  when 
Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any,  can  bear  witness. 
That  thou  were  not  thine  own :  for  proof  of  this. 
Look  better  on  this  virgin,  and  consider, 
This  Persian  lAkape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 
In  a  Greekish  dress,  such  as  when  you  first  saw 

her. 
If  she  resemble  not  Pisander's  sister. 
One  call'd  SUtilial 

Ltoat,  'TIS  the  same !  my  gnHt 
So  chokes  my  spirits,  I  cannot  deny 
My  fiUsehood,  nor  excuse  it 

PtBatu  This  is  she. 
To  whom  thou  wert  contracted :  this  the  lady, 
That,  when  thou  wert  my  prisoner,  frdriy  taken 
In  the  Spartan  war,  that  b^gg'd  thy  liberty. 
And  with  it  gave  herself  to  thee,  ungratefril ! 

StatiL  No  more.  Sir,  I  entreat  you :  I  perceive 
True  sorrow  in  his  looks,  and  a  consent 
To  make  me  reparation  in  mine  honour ; 
And  then  I  am  most  happy. 

Pitan.  The  wrong  done  her 
Drew  me  from  Thebes,  with  a  frill  intent  to  kiQ 

thee;  / 

But  this  fair  object  met  me  in  my  fuiy. 
And  quite  disarm'd  me.     Being  denied  to  have 

her. 
By  you,  my  lord  Arehidamus,  and  not  able 
To  live  far  from  her ;  love,  the  mistress  of 
All  quaint  devices,  prompted  me  to  treat 
With  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  a  pirate,  sold  me 
For  a  slave  to  you,  my  lord,  and  gave  my  sister 
As  a  present  to  Cleora. 

TSmoL  Strange  meanders ! 

Piaatu  There  how  I  bare  myself  needs  no  rela- 
tion. 
But,  if  so  fiur  descending  from  the  height 
Of  ray  then  flourishing  fortunes,  to  the  lowest 
Condition  of  a  man,  to  have  means  only 
To  feed  my  eye  with  the  sight  of  what  I  honoured , 
The  dangers  too  I  underwent,  the  sufferings : 
The  clearness  of  my  interest,  may  deserve 
A  noble  recompense  in  your  lawfril  fevour; 
Now  'tis  apparent  that  Leosthenes 
Can  claim  no  interest  in  you,  you  may  please 
To  think  upon  my  service. 

CUo.  Sir,  my  want 
Of  power  to  satisfy  so  great  a  debt. 
Makes  me  accuse  my  fortune ;  but  if  that. 
Out  of  the  bounty  of  your  mind,  you  think 
A  free  surrender  of  myself  friU  payment, 
I  gladly  tender  it 
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raOM  "THE  GREAT  DUKE  OP  PLORBNGB." 

CHoTftnnI,  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Ploxenoe,  taking  leaTO 

of  Lldla,  the  daughter  of  his  tutor  Gharomonte. 

ArMM.->€HAROMONTB;  OoKTABiNO,  the  DiTK^'s  Secretary; 

GiOYAinn;  and  htmu 

Char.  This  acknowledgment 
Enter  Lnxu. 
Binds  me  your  debtor  ever. — ^Here  comes  one 
In  whose  sad  looks  you  easily  may  read 
What  her  heart  suffers,  in  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  last  leave  of  you. 

Cont,  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel ! 

Lid,  Must  you  go,  then, 
So  suddenly  1 

Gioo»  There's  no  evasion,  Lidia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatness,  vnth  private  men 
Ssteem'd  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the.  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  mean !  had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 
Have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compelled 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
80  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  &11  with  certain  ruin. 

Lid.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giov.  O,  Lidia. 

Cont.  So  passionate ! 

Oiov.  For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  vnth  others ;  I  might  still. 
And  witiiout  observation,  or  envy, 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem, 
The  abstract  of  society:  we  might  walk 
In  solitazy  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship,  and  wonders ; 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue. 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retum'd, 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  tune  :— 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

CoiU,  You  forget 
The  haste  upon  us. 

Giov.  One  word  more. 
And  then'I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys, 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawftd  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

lid.  Sir,  I  was, 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was,  ^ 

And  'tis,  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish 


Such  saucy  hopes.    If  I  had  been  the  heir 

Of  ail  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 

At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me ;  as  I  am, 

Howe'cr  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal 

I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 

A  princess  equal  to  you ;  such  a  one 

That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 

With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 

May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 

To  be  their  humblest  handmaid ! 

Gvov.  I  am  dumb, 
And  can  make  no  reply. 

Cont.  Your  excellence 
Will  be  benighted. 

Giov.  This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears. 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 


FROM  "THE  FATAL  DOWRY."* 
ACT  IL  SCBini  L 

SiUer  PoNTAUXB,  IfALonv,  and  Biauxoht. 

MaL  'Tis  strange. 

Beau.  Methinks  so. 

Pont.  In  a  man  but  young, 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  tiieorick  and  practick 
In  all  humanity,  and  to  increase  the  wonder, 
Religious,  yet  a  soldier ;  that  he  should 
Yield  his  free-living  youth  a  captive  for 
The  freedom  of  his  aged  Other's  corpse, 
And  rather  choose  to  want  life's  necessaries. 
Liberty,  hope  of  fortune,  than  it  should 
In  death  be  kept  from  Christian  ceremony. 

Mai.  Come,  'tis  a  golden  precedent  in  a  son. 
To  let  strong  nature  have  the  better  hand. 
In  such  a  case,  of  all  affected  reason. 
What  years  sit  on  this  Charalois  ? 

Beau.  Twenty-eight; 
For  since  the  clock  did  strike  him  seventeen  old. 
Under  his  father's  wing  this  son  hath  fought. 
Served  and  commanded,  and  so  aptly  both, 
That  sometimes  he  appeared  his  fiither's  father, 
And  never  less  than  's  son;  the  old  man's  virtues 
So  recent  in  him,  as  the  world  may  swear. 
Nought  but  a  fair  tree  could  such  fair  fruit  bear. 

Pont.  But  wherefore  lets  he  such  a  barbarouslaw. 
And  men  more  barbarous  to  ezcute  it, 
Prevail  on  his  soft  disposition. 
That  he  had  rather  die  alive  for  debt 
Of  the  old  man,  in  prison,  than  they  should 
Rob  him  of  sepulture ;  considering 
These  moneys  borrowed  bought  the  lender's  peace. 
And  all  the  means  they  enjoy,  nor  were  diffused 
In  any  impious  or  licentious  path  ?  [trunk, 

Beau.  True !  for  my  part,  were  it  my  fother'a 
The  tyrannous  ram-heads  with  their  horns  should 

gore  it, 
Or  cast  it  to  their  curs,  than  they  less  currish. 
Ere  prey  on  me  so  with  their  lion-law, 
Being  in  my  free  will,  as  in  his,  to  shun  it 

Pont:  Alas  I  he  knows  himself  in  poverty  lost. 
For  in  this  partial  avaricious  age 
What  price  bears  honour  1  virtue  ?  long  ago 

•  Mr.  Gilford,  In  his  edition  of  BlaniBger,  has  ft  wdoabts 
that  it  was  written  hy  Field. 
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It  WB8  but  praised,  and  fireezed ;  bat  now-a^ya 
*Tis  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praise : 
The  very  praise  now  fireezeth  too ;  for  nature 
Did  make  the  heathen  fiir  more  Christian  then. 
Than  knowledge  us,  less  heathenish,  Chriatiaii. 

MaL  This  morning  is  the  funeral  1 

Pont,  Certainly. 
And  from  this  prison, — ^'twaa  the  ion's  lequest. 
That  his  dear  fiuher  might  intennent  have. 
See,  the  young  son  enter'd  a  lively  grave ! 

Beau.  They  come : — observe  their  order. 

Solemn  Mutic.  Bnter  ike  jntneraZ  iVoeeMAm.  The  Oesfin 
borne  by  four,  preoeded  by  a  Priest.  Captaina,  Lieuten- 
ants, Ensigns,  and  SokUers;  Mourners,  Scutcheons,  dcm 
and  very  good  order.  RoMOirv  and  nH*ii*T.«w,  foUowei 
by  the  Jailers  and  OflBoera^  with  Orediton^  meet  iL 

Choral,  How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs,     [night. 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity ! 
Tears,  sighs,  and  blacks  filling  the  simile ; 
Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth.    Vouchsafe 

[2b  the  hearert. 
To  stay  a  while. — Rest,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earth ! 
Thou  that  brought'st  rest  to  their  unthankful  lives, 
Whose  oruelty  denied  thee  rest  in  death ! 
Here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son, 
That  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death ; 
Who  gladlier  puts  on  this  captivity, 
Than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 
Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to. 
These  only  have  good  memories ;  for  they 
Bemember  best  forget  not  gratitude. 
I  thank  you  for  this  last  and  friendly  love : 

[lbiheJ3oldkn, 
And  though  this  country,  like  a  viperous  mother, 
Not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 
All  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last,  thyself, 
Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent, 
He  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one. 
Making  their  fidendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 


Pont.  Sir. 

CharaL  Peace !  Oh,  peace !  this  scene  is  wholly 

mine.  .  [weeps^ 

What!  weep  ye,  soldiers!  blanch  not. — Romont 
Ha !  let  me  see !  my  miracle  is  eased, 
'  The  jailera  and  the  creditors  do  weep ; 
Even  they  that  make  us  weep,  do  weep  themselves. 
Be  these  thy  body's  bahn  I  these  and  thy  virtue 
Keep  thy  fame  ever  odoriferous, 
Whilst  die  great,  proud,  rich,  undeserving  man, 
Alive  stinks  in  his  vices,  and  being  vanished. 
The  golden  cal^  that  was  an  idol  deck'd 
With  marble  pillars,  jet,  and  porphyry. 
Shall  quickly,  both  in  bone  and  name,  consume. 
Though  wn^t  in  lead,  spice,  searcloth,  and  per* 
fume !  .  •  • 

Priest,  On. 

CkarcU,  One  moment  more. 
But  to  bestow  a  few  poor  legacies. 
All  I  have  left  in  my  dead  father's  rights, 
And  I  have  done.   Captain,  wear  thou  these  spurs. 
That  yet  ne'er  made  his  horse  run  from  a  foe. 
Lieutenant,  thou  this  scarf;  and  may  it  tie 
Thy  valour  and  thy  honesty  together ! 
For  BO  it  did  in  him.    Ensign,  this  cuirass, 
Yourgeneral's  necklace  once.  You,  gentle  bearers. 
Divide  this  purse  of  gold ;  this  other  strew 
Among  the  poor ;  'tis  all  I  have.    Romont — 

Wear  thou  this  medal  of  himself ^that,  like 

A  hearty  oak,  grew'st  close  to  tliis  tall  pine, 
Even  in  the  wildest  wilderness  of  war,        [selves : 
Whereon  foes  broke  their  swords,  and  tired  them- 
Wounded  and  hack'd  ye  were,  but  never  fcll'd. 

For  me,  my  portion  provide  in  heaven ! 

My  root  is  earth'd,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  scatter'd  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolish'd  house. 
This*  would  I  wear  as  my  inheritance-*^— 
And  what  hope  can  arise  to  me  firom  it, 
When  I  and  it  are  both  here  prisoners  ! 

•  His  other's  sword. 


ANONYMOUS. 

THE   OXFORD   RIDDLE   ON   THE   PURITANS. 

rSOM  A  SnfOLI  SBIBf  FBDrrSD  kt  OXFORD  Ilf  1M3. 


There  dwells  a  people  on  the  earth, 
That  reckons  true  allegiance  treason, 
That  makes  sad  war  a  holy  mirth, 
Calls  madness  zeal,  and  nonsense  reason ; 
That  finds  no  freedom  but  in  slavery, 
That  makes  lies  truth,  religion  knavery. 
That  rob  and  cheat  with  yea  and  nay : 
Riddle  mc,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 
They  hate  the  flesh,  yet  kiss  their  dames. 
That  make  kings  great  by  curbing  crowns. 
That  quench  the  fire  by  kindling  flames. 
That  settle  peace  by  plund'ring  towns. 
That  govern  with  implicit  votes, 
That  'stablish  truth  by  cutting  throats, 
That  kiss  their  master  and  betray : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 


That  make  Heaven  speak  by  their  commission. 
That  stop  God's  peace  and  boast  his  power 
That  teach  bold  blasphemy  and  sedition. 
And  pray  high  treason  by  the  hour, 
That  damn  all  saints  but  such  as  they  are, 
That  wiBh  all  common,  except  prayer, 

That  idolize  Pym,  Brooks,  and  Say : 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 
That  to  enrich  the  commonwealth,     t* 
Transport  large  gold  to  foreign  parts ; 
That  house't  in  Amsterdam  by  stealth. 
Yet  lord  it  here  within  our  gates ; 
That  are  staid  men,  yet  only  stay 
For  a  light  night  to  run  away ; 

That  borrow  to  lend,  and  rob  to  pay ; 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 
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SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 


[lOM,1«0ll 

SuCKLiNO,  who  gives  levity  iti  gayest  ezpre*- 
sion,  was  the  son  of  the  oomptioUer  of  the  house- 
hold to  Charies  I.  Langbaine  tells  us  that  he 
spoke  Latin  at  five  years  of  age;  bat  with  what 
correctness  or  fluency  we  are  not  infonned.  His 
versatile  mind  certsdnly  acquired  many  aooom- 
plishments,  and  filled  a  short  life  with  many  pur- 
suits, for  he  was  a  traveller,  a  soldier,  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  and  a  mufiidan.  Ailer  serving  a 
campaign  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  returned 
to  England,  waa  favoured  by  Charles  I^  and 
wrote  some  pieces,  which  were  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court  with  sumptuous  splen- 
dour.   When  the  dvil  wars  broke  out  he  ex- 


Died,  1«4I.] 

peoded  12002.*  on  the  equipment  of  a  regiment 
for  the  king,  which  was  distinguished,  howevei; 
only  by  its  finery  and  cowardice.  A  brother  poet 
crowned  his  disgrace  with  a  ludicrous  song.  Hie 
event  is  said  to  have  affected  him  deeply  with 
shame ;  htk€  he  did  not  live  long  to  experience 
that  most  incurabie  of  the  heart's  diseases.  Hav* 
ing  learnt  that  his  servant  had  robbed  him,  he 
drew  on  his  boots  in  great  haste ;  a  rusty  nail,t 
that  was  concealed  in  oile  of  them,  pierced  his 
heel,  and  produced  a  mortification,  of  which  he 
died.  His  poems,  his  five  plays,  together  with 
his  letters,  speeches,  and  tracts,  have  been  col- 
lected into  one  volume. 


BONQ. 

Wht  bo  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover ! 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  1 

Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prev^  1 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  1 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner ! 
Pr'y  thee  why  so  mute  1 

WUl,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do't  1 
Pr'y thee  why  so  mute  1 

Quit,  quit  for  shame !  this  will  not  move,  * 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  :^ 

The  devil  take  her! 


A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

I  TBLL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen  : 

O  things  without  compare ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake,  or  fair. 

At  Charing-Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs : 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Yorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  reet,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine,) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him : 
The  king  (God  bless  him)  'twou'd  undo  him, 

Shou'd  he  go  still  so  drest. 

At  Course-a-park,  without  all  doubt. 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  the  town : 

J*  Rather  12,00(«.  See  Percy's  ReUquea,  toI.  U.  p.  866, 
-vfiere  the  ludicroiu  wng  Mr.  Oampbell  refon  to  may  be 
IbuuL-^ 


Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been. 
Or  little  George  upon  the  Green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what  1  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  f<Mr  him  stay'd  : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste. 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 

For  such  a  maid  no  Whitson  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she. 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Wou'd  not  stay  on  which  they  ^  brings 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

He  wou'd  have  kiss'd  her  once  or  twice. 
But  she  wou'd  not,  she  was  so  nice. 

She  wou'd  not  do't  in  sight: 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  shou'd  say 
I  will  do  what  I  list  to-day ; 

And  you  shall  do't  at  night. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  nndooe) 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katharine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 


[f  Oldjs  aa7>  the  Uade  of  a  penknife,  whilst  Auhnj 
afflrnu  that  he  was  poisoned.  The  nail  or  blade  nay 
have  been  potsopsd^-C] 
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Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
But  (Dick)*her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break. 

That  they  might  passage  get; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit 

If  wishing  shou'd  be  a^y  sin, 

The  parson  himself  had  guilty  been. 

She  look'd  that  day  so  purely : 
And  did  the  youth  so  oft  the  feat 
At  night,  as  some  did  in  conceit, 

It  would  have  spoii'd  him,  surely. 

Passion  o'me !  how  I  run  on ! 

There's  that  that  wou*d  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride : 
The  business  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man  vnth  dish  in  hand, 
Mavch'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band. 

Presented  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  entreated : 
And  this  the  very  reason  was, 
Be£)re  the  parson  could  say  grace. 

The  company  were  seated. 


Now  hats  fly  ofi^  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 

The  brides  came  thick  and  thick ; 
And  when  'twas  named  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth, 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  ? 

0'  the  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  ag^ain,  and  sigh  and  glance : 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass, 
Whilst  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stolen  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  g^est  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

When  in  he  came  (Dick)  there  she  lay. 
Like  new-fal'n  snow  molting  away, 

'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  part. 
Kisses  were  now  the  only  stay. 
Which  soon  she  gave,  as  who  wou'd  say, 

Good  b'y^with  all  my  heart 

But  just  as  heavens  wou'd  have  to  cross  it, 
In  came  the  bridemaids  widi  the  posset ; 

^v  The  bridegroom  eat  in  spite ; 
For  had  hb^left  the  women  to't 
It  wou'd  hav^^foet  two  hours  to  do't. 

Which  were  too  mudi  tiiat  night 

At  length  the  candle's  out,  and  now 
AH  that  they  had  not  done,  they  do ! 

What  that  is,  who  can  telll 
B^t  I  believe  it  was  no  more 
Than  thou  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget  and  with  Nell! 


SIDNEY  GODOLPHIN. 

[Bom,  1610.    DM1,1648.] 


Sedhbt  GODOLPHIN,  who  is  highly  praised  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  was  the  brother  of  the  treasurer 


Godolphin.    He  flourished  and  perished  in  the 
civil  wars. 


THE  FOLLOWINa  UNES  ABB  fOUND  IN  MS.  IN  MB.  MALONE'S  OOLLBCnON. 

'T'lS  affection  but  dissembled, 

Or  dissembled  liberty. 
To  pretend  thy  passion  changed 

With  changes  of  thy  mistress'  eye. 

Following  her  inconstancy. 


Hopes,  which  do  from  iavour  flourish, 
May  perhaps  as  soon  expire 

As  the  cause  which  did  them  nourish, 
And  disdain'd  they  may  retire ; 
But  love  is  another  fire. 

For  if  beauty  cause  thy  passion. 

If  a  fair  resistless  eye 
Melt  thee  with  its  soft  expression. 

Then  thy  hopes  will  never  die, 

Nor  be  cured  by  cruelty. 


'Tis  not  scorn  that  can  remove  thee. 
For  thou  either  wilt  not  see 

Such  loved  beauty  not  to  love  thee. 
Or  will  else  consent  that  she 
Judge  not  as  she  ought  of  thee. 

Thus  thou  either  canst  not  sever 
Hope  from  what  appears  so  fair, 

Or,  unhappier,  thou  canst  never 
Find  contentment  in  despair. 
Nor  make  love  a  trifling  care. 

There  are  seen  but  few  retiring 
Steps  in  all  the  paths  of  love. 

Made  by  such  who  in  aspiring 
Meeting  soom  theb  hopes  remove ; 
Yet  even  these  ne'er  change  their  love 
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WILLIAM  CABTWRIGHT. 


[Bonn  1611.    DM,  IMS.] 


William  Caetwbiqht  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cirencester,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
that  situation  bj  spending  a  good  estate.  He 
was  a  king's  sdiolar  at  Westminster,  and  took 
orders  at  Oxford,  where  he  became,  says  Wood, 
**  a  most  florid  and  seraphic  preacher/'  Bishop 
Duppa,  his  intimate  friend,  appointed  him  suc- 
centor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  in  1642.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
or  delegacy,  appointed  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, for  providhig  troops  sent  by  the  king  to  pro- 
tect, or  as  the  opposite  party  alleged,  to  overawe 
the  universities.  His  zeal  in  this  service  occa- 
sioned his  being  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary 


forces  on  their  arrival;  but  he  was  speedily  re- 
leased on  bail.  Early  in  the  year  1643  he  was 
appointed  junior  proctor  of  his  university,  and  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  The  latter  office  we  may 
well  suppose  him  to  have  filled  with  ability,  as, 
according  to  Lloyd's  account,  he  studied  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day :  but  he  survived  his  ap- 
pointment to  it  for  a  veiy  short  time,  being  earned 
off  by  a  malignant  fever,  called  the  camp-diaeaae, 
which  was  then  epidemical  at  Oxford.  Cart^ 
Wright  died  in  his  thirty-second  year ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  earn  the  distinguishing  praise  of 
Ben  Jonson,  who  used  to  say  of  him,  «  My  aont 
Cartwright,  writes  all  like  a  man." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  BEYIL  QRENTILLE. 
Not  to  be  wrought  by  malice,  gain,  or  pride, 
To  a  compliance  with  the  thriving  side: 
Not  to  take  arms  for  love  of  change,  or  spite, 
But  only  to  maintain  afflicted  right ; 
Not  to  die  vainly  in  pursuit  of  feme, 
Perversely  seeking  after  voice  and  name ; 
Is  to  resolve,  fight,  die,  as  martyrs  do. 
And  thus  did  he,  soldier  and  martyr  too 

When  now  th'  incensed  legions  proudly  came 
Down  like  a  torrent  without  bank  or  dam : 
When  undeserved  success  urged  on  their  force ; 
That  thunder  must  come  doWn  to  stop  their  course, 
Or  Grenville  must  step  in ;  then  Grenville  stood. 
And  with  himself  opposed,  and  checked  the  flood. 
Conquest  or  death  was  all  his  thought    So  fire 
Either  overcomes,  or  doth  itself  expire : 
His  courage  work'd  like  flames,  cast  heat  about. 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave  out ; 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  stand. 
But  took  new  force  firom  lus  inspiring  hand : 
Soldier  encouraged  soldier,  man  urged  man, 
And  he  urged  all ;  so  much  example  can ; 
Hurt  upon  hurt,  wound  upon  wound  did  call. 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all : 
His  soul  this  while  retired  fi?om  cell  to  cell, 
At  last  flew  up  from  all,  and  then  he  fell. 
But  the  devoted  stand  enraged  more 
From  that  Ms  fete,  plied  hotter  than  before. 
And  proud  to  fell  with  him,  sworn  not  to  yield. 
Each  sought  an  honoured  grave,  so  gain'd  the  field. 
Thus  he  being  fallen,  his  action  fought  anew : 
And  the  dead  conquered,  whiles  the  living  slew. 

This  was  not  nature's  courage,  not  that  thing 
We  valour  call,  which  time  and  reason  bring; 
But  a  diviner  fiiry,  fierce  and  high. 
Valour  transported  into  ecstasy. 
Which  angels,  looking  on  us  fipom  above, 
Use  to  convey  into  the  souls  they  love. 
You  now  that  boast  the  spirit,  and  its  sway, 
Show  us  his  second,  and  well  give  the  day : 
We  know  your  politic  axiom,  lurk,  or  fly ; 
Ye  cannot  conquer,  'cause  you  dare  not  die : 
240 


And  though  you  thank  Grod  that  you  lost  none  there, 
'Cause  they  were  such  who  lived  not  when  they 

were; 
Yet  your  great  general  (who  doth  rise  and  feQ, 
As  his  successes  do,  whom  you  dare  call, 
As  feme  unto  you  doth  reports  dispense. 
Either  a  — ^— _  or  his  excellence) 
Howe'er  he  reigns  now  by  unheard-of  laws. 
Could  wish  his  fate  together  with  his  cause. 
And  thou  (blest  soul)  whose  clear  compacted 
fame. 
As  amber  bodies  keeps,  preserves  thy  name. 
Whose  life  affords  what  doth  content  both  eyes, 
Gloiy  for  people,  substance  for  the  wise. 
Go  laden  up  with  spoils,  possess  that  seat 
To  which  the  valiant,  when  they've  done,  retreat : 
And  when  thou  seest  an  happy  period  sent 
To  these  distractions,  and  the  storm  quite  spent. 
Look  down  and  say,  I  have  my  share  in  all, 
Much  good  grew  from  my  life,  much  finom  my  fell. 


LOVE'S  DAKTS. 
Wheke  is  that  learned  wretch  that  knows 
What  are  those  darts  the  veil'd  god  throws  ? 

0  let  him  tell  me  ere  I  die 

When  'twas  he  saw  or  heard  them  fly : 
Whether  the  sparrow's  plumes,  or  dove's, 
Wing  them  for  various  loves ; 
And  whether  gold,  or  lead. 
Quicken,  or  dull  the  head : 

1  will  anoint  and  keep  them  warm. 
And  make  the  weapons  heal  the  harm. 
Fond  that  I  am  to  ask !  whoe'er 

Did  yet  see  thought?  or  silence  hearl 
Safe  from  the  search  of  human  eye 
These  arrows  (as  their  ways  are)  fly : 

The  flights  of  angels  port 

Not  air  with  so  much  art ; 

And  snows  on  streams,  we  may 

Say,  louder  fell  than  they. 
So  hopeless  I  must  now  endure, 
And  neither  know  the  shaft  nor  core. 
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A  sadden  fire  of  bhuhes  shed 
To  dye  white  paths  with  hasty  red ; 
A  glance's  lightning  swifUy  thrown, 
Or  from  a  true  or  seeming  frown ; 

A  subtle  taking  smile 

From  passion,  or  firom  guile ; 

The  spirit,  life,  and  grace 

Of  motion,  limbs,  and  face; 
These  misconceit  entitles  darts, 
And  tears  the  bleedmgs  of  our  hearts. 

But  as  the  feathers  in  the  wing 
Unblemished  are,  and  no  wounds  bring, 
And  harmless  twigs  no  bloodshed  know, 
Till  art  doth  fit  them  for  the  bow ; 

So  lights  of  flowing  graces 

Sparkling  in  several  places, 

0>nly  adorn  the  parts, 

Till  that  we  make  them  darts ; 
Themselves  are  only  twigs  and  quills : 
We  give  them  shape,  and  force  for  ills. 

Beauty's  our  grief,  but  in  the  ore, 
We  mint,  and  stamp,  and  then  adore : 
Like  hea&en  we  the  image  crown, 
And  indiscreetly  then  fidl  down : 

Those  graces  all  were  meant 

Our  joy,  not  discontent ; 


But  with  untaught  desires 
We  turn  those  lights  to  fires. 
Thus  Nature's  healing  herbs  we  take, 
And  out  of  cures  do  poisons  make. 


A  TALEDIOnON. 

Bid  me  not  go  where  neither  suns  nor  showers 

Do  make  or  ch^Ksh  flowers ; 

Where  discontented  things  in  sadness  lie. 

And  Nature  grieves  as  L 

When  r  am  parted  firom  those  eyes. 

From  which  my  better  day  doth  rise. 

Though  some  propitious  power 

Should  plant  me  in  a  bower. 

Where  amongst  happy  lovers  I  might  see 

How  showers  and  sunbeams  bring 

One  everlasting  spring, 

Nor  would  those  fall,  nor  these  shine  forth  to  me ; 

Nature  herself  to  him  is  lost, 

Who  loseth  her  he  honours  most. 

Then,  fairest,  to  my  parting  view  display 

Your  graces  all  in  one  full  day ; 

Whose  blessed  shapes  F 11  snatdi  and  keep  till  when 

I  do  return  and  view  again : 

So  by  this  art  fancy  shall  fortune  cross, 

And  lovers  live  by  thinking  on  their  loss. 


GEORGE  SANDYS. 

[Bora,UT7.    Died,  184a] 


Gboboi  Sa5DT8,  to  whose  translations  Pope 
declared  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of  its 
beauty,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  set  out 
upon  an  extensive  tour,  comprehending  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  described  in 
his  well-known  and  well-written  book  of  Travels. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  trans- 
lation o(  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  a  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms  of  David.    He  translated 


also  the  Christus  Patiens  of  Grotius.  Few  inci- 
dents of  his  life  are  recorded.  For  the  most  part 
of  his  latter  days  he  lived  with  Sir  Francis  Wen- 
man,  of  Caswell,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
a  situation  near  to  Burford,  the  retirement  of  his 
intimate  friend  Lucius  Lord  Falkland,  who  has 
addressed  several  poems  to  him.  [He  also  re- 
sided some  time  in  Virginia,  in  the  service  of  the 
Virginia  company^ — G.] 


P8ALX  LXVni. 

nUW  k  PASUPHEASI  OP  "TBM  P8AIJC8.* 

Lit  God,  the  God  of  battle,  rise, 
And  scatter  his  proud  enemies : 
O  let  them  flee  before  his  face, 
Like  smoke  which  driving  tempests  chase ; 
As  wax  dissolves  with  scorching  fire, 
So  perish  in  his  burning  ire. 
But  let  the  just  with  joy  abound ; 
In  joyful  songs  his  praise  resound ; 
Who,  riding  on  the  rolling  spheres. 
The  name  of  great  Jehovah  bears. 
Before  lus  face  your  joys  express, 
A  father  to  the  fiitherless ; 
He  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes, 
The  single  plants  in  families ; 
Enlarging  those  who  late  were  bound. 
While  rebels  starve  on  thirsty  ground. 
81 


When  he  our  numerous  army  led. 
And  march'd  through  deserts  full  of  dread, 
Heav'n  melted,  and  earth's  centre  shook. 
With  his  maJMdc  presence  struck. 
When  Israel'^tod  in  clouds  came  down. 
High  Sinai  bow'd  his  trembling  crown; 
He,  in  th'  approadi  of  meagre  dearth. 
With  showers  refiresh'd  the  fainting  earth. 
Where  his  own  flocks  in  safety  fed. 
The  needy  unto  plenty  led. 
By  him  we  conquer^ — Virgins  siag 
Our  victories,  and  timbrels  ring : 
He  kings  with  their  vast  annies  foils, 
While  women  share  their  wealthy  sp<H]s. 

When  he  the  kings  had  overthrown* 
Our  land  like  snowy  Salmon  shone. 
God's  mountain  Bashan's  mount  transcends, 
Though  he  his  many  heads  extends. 
V 
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Why  boast  ye  so,  ye  meaner  hills  ? 

God  with  his  glory  Zion  fills, 

This  his  beloved  residence, 

Nor  ever  will  depart  from  hence. 

His  chariots  twenty  thousand  were. 

Which  myriads  of  angels  bear. 

He  in  the  midst,  as  when  he  crown'd 

High  Sinai's  sanctified  ground. 

Lord,  thou  hast  raised  thyself  on  high, 

And  captive  led  captivity 

0  praised  be  the  Grod  of  Gods, 
Who  with  his  daily  blessings  loads ; 
The  God  of  our  salvation. 

On  whom  our  hopes  depend  alone ; 
The  controverse  of  life  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath. 

Thus  spoke  Jehovah :  Jacob's  seed 

1  will  from  Bashan  bring  again. 
And  through  the  bottom  of  the  main, 
That  dogs  may  lap  their  enemies'  blood. 
And  they  wade  tlurough  a  crimson  flood. 
We,  in  thy  sanctuary  late, 

My  God,  my  King,  beheld  thy  state ; 
The  sacred  singers  march'd  before, 
Who  instruments  of  music  bore, 
In  order  followed — eveiy  maid 
Upon  her  pleasant  timbrel  play'd. 
His  praise  in  your  assemblies  sing. 


You  who  from  Israel's  fountain  spring, 

Nor  little  Benjamin  alone. 

But  Judah,  frt>m  his  mountain-throne ; 

The  far-removed  Zebulon, 

And  Napthali,  that  borders  on 

Old  Jordan,  where  his  stream  dilates, 

Join'd  all  their  powers  and  potentates. 

For  us  his  winged  soldiers  fought ; 

Lord,  strengthen  what  thy  hand  hath  wrought ! 

He  that  supports  a  diadem 

To  thee,  divine  Jerusalem ! 

Shall  in  devotion  treasure  bring. 

To  build  the  temple  of  his  King. .... 

Far  off  fix>m  sun-burnt  Meroe, 

From  falling  Nilus,  from  the  sea 

Which  beats  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 

Shall  princes  come,  and  here  adore. 

Ye  kingdoms  through  the  world  renown'd. 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  his  praise  resound ; 

He  who  heaven's  upper  heaven  bestrides, 

And  on  her  aged  shoulders  rides ; 

Whose  voice  the  clouds  asunder  rends, 

In  thunder  teirible  descends. 

O  praise  his  strength,  whose  majesty 

In  Israel  shines— ^lis  power  on  high ! 

He  from  his  sanctuaiy  throws 

A  trembling  horror  on  his  ibes, 

While  us  his  power  and  strength  invest ; 

O  Israel,  praise  the  ever-blest  !* 


FRANCIS  QUARLES. 

[Bom,15BS.    Died,  1644.1 


This  voluminous  saint  was  bred  at  Cambridge 
and  Lincoln's-inn,  and  was  appointed  cup-bearer 
to  Elizabeth,  Electress  of  Bohemia,  after  quitting 
whose  service  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  secre- 
tary to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom  he  was  a  consi- 
derable sufferer,  and  was  obliged  to  fly,  for  safety, 
to  England.  He  had  already  been  pensioned  by 
Charles,  and  made  Chronologer  to  the  city  of 
Jjondon ;  but  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  valued  more,  were 
plundered.  This  reverse  of  fortune  is  supposed 
to  have  accelerated  his  death. 

The  charitable  criticism  of  t^present  age  has 

*  [Mr.  Campbell's  extract,  selected  to  show  the  strength 
of  Sandys,  gives  no  idea  of  his  greatest  merit,  the  effect 
his  taste  and  knowledge  of  oar  language  had  in  harmo- 
nising the  numbers  or  our  oooplet  verse.  Dxyden,  who 
allows  him  but  slender  talents  as  a  translator,  calls  him, 
however,  '<the  Ingenious  and  learned  Sandys,  the  best 
versifier  of  the  fbrmer  age."  His  versiflcation  is  his  chief 
ezoellenoe ;  he  studied  the  well-placing  of  words  ibr  the 
sweetness  of  pronunciation,  and  gave  us  Ovid  in  smooth- 
sliding  verse: 

With  BO  much  < 


that  if  he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  eulogy  of  Drayton, 
he  merits  his  epithet  of  dainty^  which,  when  said  of  his 
heroio  verse,  la  not  only  poetical  but  appropriate*— €.] 

t  Of  his  absurdity  one  example  may  sulBoe  from  his 
•Bmr 


Man  is  a  tenn]»oourt,  his  flesh  the  wall. 
The  gamesters  God  and  Satan,— the  hearths  the  ball; 


done  justice  to  Quarles,  in  contrasting  his  merits 
with  his  acknowledged  deformities.  That  his 
perfbct  specimens  of  the  bathos  should  have  been 
laughed  at  in  the  age  of  Pope,  is  not  surprising.t 
His  **  Emblems,"  whimsical  as  they  are,  have  not 
the  merit  of  originality,  being  imitated  from  Her- 
man Hugo.  A  considerable  resemblance  to  Young 
may  be  traced  in  the  blended  strength  and  ex- 
travagance, and  ill-assorted  wit  and  devotion  of 
Quarles.  Like  Toung,  he  wrote  vigorous  proee 
— ^witness  his  Enchiridion.  In  the  parallel,  how- 
ever, it  is  due  to  the  purity  of  Young  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  never  was  guilty  of  such  indecency 
as  that  which  disgraces  the  «  Argalus  and  Par&e- 
nia"  of  our  pious  author. 

The  higher  and  the  lower  hasards  ars 

Too  bold  presumption  and  too  base  despair : 

The  rackets  whicn  our  restless  balls  make  fly, 

Adversity  and  sweet  prosperiU. 

The  angels  keep  the  court,  and  mark  the  place 

Where  the  ball  falls,  and  chalk  out  eveiy  chase. 

The  line 's  a  dvil  life  we  often  cross, 

O'er  which  the  ball,  not  flying^  makes  a  loss. 

Detractors  are  like  staaders-by,  and  bet 

With  charitable  men,  our  life's  the  set. 

Lord,  in  these  oonflicti^  in  these  fierce  assaults, 

Laborious  Satan  makes  a  world  of  flraltp. 

Forgive  them.  Lord,  although  he  ne'er  implora 

VOr  favour,  they'll  be  set  upon  our  score. 

0  take  the  ball  before  it  come  to  the  ground, 

Tor  this  base  court  has  many  a  fUae  rebound; 

Strike^  and  strike  hard,  and  strike  above  the  lins^ 

Strike  where  thou  please^  so  as  the  set  be  thinSi 
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[QuBTles  ifl  more  justly  criticised,  we  think,  by 
Mr.  8.  C.  Hall,  in  the  "  Book  of  Gems,''  in  which 
he  observes :  **  As  a  poet  he  has  been  somewhat 
hardly  dealt  with ;  having  been  judged  more  by 
the  evidence  of  his  conceits,  absurdities,  and  fiilse 
taste,  than  by  his  striking  and  original  images, 
his  noble  and  manly  thoughts,  and  the  exceeding 
fertility  of  his  language.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
posterity  has  failed  to  reverse  the  unjust  judgement 
passed  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  is 
described  by  one  of  them  as  <  an  old  puritanical 
poet,  the  sometime  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments'— ^by  another  as  *  in  wondeiful  veneration 
among  the  vulgar ;'  even  when  he  received  praise, 
it  was  faint  praise ;  his  master  Archbishop  Usher 
styles  him  *  a  man  of  some  fame  for  his  sacred 
poetry' — and  the  best  compliment  that  Lloyd  could 
affi>rd  him  was  *  that  he  taught  poetry  to  be  witty 
without  proianeness,  wantonness,  or  being  satyri- 
cal — that  is,  with  the  poet's  abusing  God,  himself, 
or  his  neighbour.'  His  principal  poetical  works 
are  <  Job  Militant,'  <  Sion's  Elegies,'  the  *  History 
of  Queen  Esther,'  <  Argalus  and  Parthenia,'  that 
which  he  calls  his  <  Morning  Muse,'  <  The  Feast 
for  Worms,  or  the  Histoiy  of  Jonah,'  and  the 
*  Divine  Emblems' — the  last  being  the  only  pro- 
duction of  Quarles  that  is  now  at  all  known  or  read. 
This  has  passed  through  several  edittons: — the 


latest,  perhaps,  is  that  which  a  presumptuous 
editor  describes  as  'properly  modernized,'  which 
means,  according  to  abetter  reading,  utterly  spoiled. 
Quarles  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  Emblems 
to  Herman  Hugo.  Of  the  poems  we  shall  give 
a  specimen — ^the  prints  we  should  not  be  so  well 
disposed  to  copy.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
absurd  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  the  picture  which 
accompanies  the  motto,  <  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  V  represents  a  man  standing  within  a  skele- 
ton. They  are  not  all,  however,  of  this  class ;  for 
example,  one  consists  of  a  helmet  turned  into  a 
beehive,  surrounded  by  its  useful  labourers — the 
motto  <  Ex  hello  pax.'~The  faults  of  Quarles  are 
large  and  numerous.  He  would  have  escaped 
this  censure  if  he  had  himself  followed  the  advice 
he  gave  to  others: — < Clothe  not  thy  language 
either  with  obscurity  or  affectation.'  No  writer 
is  either  more  affected  or  more  obscure.  It  is  only 
by  raking  that  we  can  gather  the  gold ;  yet  it  is 
such  as  will  reward  the  seeker  who  has  courage 
to  undertake  the  search.  His  sagacity  and  good 
sense  are  unquestionable,  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  rich  outbreak  of  fancy ;  while  at  times  he 
startles  us  by  compressing,  as  it  were,  a  volume 
into  a  single  line." — G.] 


FAITH. 

Thb  proudest  pitch  of  that  victorious  spirit 
Was  but  to  win  the  world,  whereby  t'  inherit 
The  airy  purchase  of  a  transitory 
And  glozing  title  of  an  age's  glory ; 
Wouldst  thou  by  conquest  win  more  &me  than  he, 
Subdue  thyself!  thyselTs  a  worid  to  thee. 
Earth's  but  a  ball,  that  heaven  hath  quilted  o'er 
With  Wealth  and  Honour,  banded  on  the  floor 
Of  fickle  Fortune's  false  and  slippery  court, 
Sent  for  a  toy,  to  make  us  children  sport, 
Man's  satiate  spirits  with  fresh  delights  supplying, 
To  still  the  fondlings  of  the  world  from  crying; 
And  he,  whose  merit  mounts  to  such  a  joy, 
Gains  but  the  honour  of  a  mighty  toy. 

But  wouldst  thou  conquer,  have  thy  conquest 

crovm'd 
By  hands  of  Seraphims,  triumph'd  with  the  sound 
Of  heaven's  loud  trumpet,  warbled  by  the  shrill 
Celestial  chon,  recorded  with  a  quill 
Pluck'd  from  the  pinion  of  an  angel's  wing, 
Confirm'd  with  joy  by  heaven's  eternal  King ; 
Conquer  thyself  thy  rebel  thoughts  repel, 
And  chase  those  false  affections  that  rebel. 
Hath  heaven  despoil'd  what  his  lull  hand  hath 

given  thee  1 
Nipp'd  thy  succeeding  blossoms  1  or  bereaven  thee 
Of  thy  dear  latest  hope,  thy  bosom  friend  1 
Doth  sad  Despair  deny  these  griefii  an  end  1 
Despair's  a  whispering  rebel,  that  within  thee, 
Bribes  all  thy  field,  and  sets  thyself  again'  thee : 
Make  keen  thy  faith,  and  with  thy  force  let  flee. 
If  thou  not  conquer  him,  he'll  conquer  thee : 
Advance  thy  shield  of  Patience  to  thy  head. 
And  when  Grief  strikes,  'twill  strike  the  striker  dead. 


In  adverse  fortunes,  be  thou  strong  and  stout. 
And  bravely  vrin  thyself,  heaven  holds  not  out 
His  bow  for  ever  bent;  the  disposition 
Of  noblest  spirit  doth,  by  opposition. 
Exasperate  the  more :  a  gloomy  night 
Whets  on  the  morning  to  return  more  bright ; 
Brave  minds,  oppress'd,  should  in  despite  of  Fate 
Look  greatest,  like  the  sun,  in  lowest  state. 
But,  ah !  shall  God  thus  strive  virith  flesh  and  blood ! 
Receives  he  glory  from,  or  reaps  he  good 
In  mortals'  ruin,  that  he  leaves  man  so 
To  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  this  unequal  foe  1 

May  not  a  potter,  that,  frt>m  out  the  ground. 
Hath  framed  a  vessel,  search  if  it  he  sound  1 
Or  if,  by  furbishing,  he  take  more  pain 
To  make  it  fairer,  shall  the  pot  complain  ? 
Mortal,  thou  art  but  day ;  then  shall  not  he, 
That  framed  thee  for  his  service,  season  thee ! 
Man,  close  thy  lips ;  be  thou  no  undertaker 
Of  God's  designs :  dispute  not  with  thy  Maker. 


EMBLEM  I.    BOOK  III. 
Hy  loal  hath  desired  thee  in  the  nlglit.— Isaiah,  xztI.  6. 
Good  God !  what  horrid  darkness  doth  surround 
My  gproping  soul !  how  are  my  senses  bound 
In  utter  shades ;  and  muffled  from  the  light. 
Lurk  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  night ! 
The  bold-faced  lamp  of  heaven  can  set  and  rise. 
And  with  his  morning  glory  fill  the  eyes 
Of  gazing  mortals ;  his  victorious  ray 
Can  chase  the  shadows  and  restore  the  day : 
Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane. 
As  ofl  repents  her  darkness,  primes  again ; 
And  with  her  circling  horns  doth  re-embrare 
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Her  brother's  wealth,  and  orbs  her  silver  face. 
Butf  ah !  my  sun,  deep  swallow'd  in  his  fall, 
Is  set,  and  cannot  shine,  nor  rise  at  all : 
My  bankrupt  wain  can  beg  nor  borrow  light ; 
Alas !  my  darkness  is  perpetual  night. 
Falls  have  their  risings ;  wanings  have  their  primes. 
And  desperate  sorrows  wait  their  better  times : 
Ebbs  have  their  floods ;  and  autumns  have  their 

springs; 
All  states  have  changes,  hurried  with  the  swings 
Of  chance  and  time,  still  riding  to  and  fro : 
Terrestrial  bodies,  and  celestial  too. 
How  often  have  I  vainly  groped  about, 
With  lengthened  arms,  to  find  a  passage  out, 
That  I  might  catch  those  beams  mine  eye  desires, 
And  bathe  my  soul  in  these  celestial  fires ! 
Like  as  the  haggard,  doister'd  in  her  mew. 
To  scour  her  downy  robes,  and  to  renew 
Her  broken  flags,  preparing  t'  overlook 
The  timorous  mallard  at  the  sliding  brook, 
Jets  oft  fiK>m  perch  to  perch ;  from  stock  to  ground. 
From  ground  to  window,  thus  surveying  round 
Her  dove-befeathcr'd  prison,  till  at  length 
Calling  her  noble  birth  to  mind,  and  strength 
Whereto  her  wing  was  born,  her  ragged  beak 
Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
Her  jingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 
At  every  glimpse,  and  darts  at  every  grate : 
£*en  so  my  weary  soul,  that  long  has  been 
An  inmate  in  this  tenement  of  sin, 
Lock'd  up  by  cloud-brow'd  error,  which  invites 
My  doister'd  thoughts  to  feed  on  black  delights, 
Now  suns  her  shadows,  and  begins  to  dart 
Her  wing'd  desires  at  thee,  that  only  art 
The  sun  she  seeks,  whose  rising  beams  can  firight 
These  dusky  clouds  that  make  so  dark  a  night : 
Shine  forth,  great  glory,  shine ;  that  I  may  see. 
Both  how  to  loathe  myself,  and  honour  thee : 
But  if  my  weakness  force  thee  to  deny 
Thy  flames,  yet  lend  the  twilight  of  thine  eye ! 
If  I  must  want  those  .beams  I  vrish,  yet  grant 
That  I  at  least  may  wish  those  beams  I  want. 


BBBYITT  OF  HUMAK  UFK 

Mr  glass  is  half  unspent !  forbear  t'  arrest 
My  thriftless  day  too  soon :  my  poor  request 
Is  that  my  glass  may  run  but  out  the  rest. 

My  lime-devouring  minutes  will  be  done 
W^itliout  thy. help;  see !  see  how  swift  they  run; 
Cut  not  my  thread  before  my  thread  be  spun. 

The  gain's  not  great  I  purchase  by  this  stay ; 
What  loss  sustain'st  thou  by  so  small  delay, 
To  whom  ten  thousand  years  are  but  a  day? 

My  following  eye  can  hardly  make  a  shift 
To  count  my  winged  hours ;  they  fly  so  swift, 
They  scarce  deserve  the  bounteous  name  of  gift. 

The  secret  wheels  of  hurrying  time  do  give 
So  short  a  warning  and  so  fast  they  drive, 
That  I  am  dead  before  I  seem  to  live. 


And  what's  a  life  ?  a  weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  smd  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  ?  the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. . . 


SONQ. 
To  the  tone  ot—CuckdleU  all  Orrvm. 

Know  then,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear. 

And  all  the  clouds  are  gone ; 
The  righteous  now  shall  flouri^,  and 

Good  days  are  coming  on : 
Come  then,  my  brethren,  and  be  glad, 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me ; 
Lawn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  down, 

And  hey !  then  up  ^o  we ! 

We'll  break  the  windows  which  the  Whore 

Of  Babylon  hath  painted. 
And  when  the  popish  saints  are  down. 

Then  Barrow  shall  be  sainted. 
There's  neither  cross  nor  crudfiz 

Shall  stand  for  men  to  see ; 
Rome's  trash  and  trumperies  shall  go  dowD, 

And  hey !  then  upgo  we !  . . . . 

We'll  down  with  all  the  'VartUietf 

Where  learning  is  profest. 
Because  they  practise  and  maintain 

The  language  of  the  beast. 
We'll  drive  the  doctors  out  of  doors, 

And  arts,  whatever  they  be ; 
We'll  cry  both  arts  and  learning  down. 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  !  ... . 

If  once  that  Antichristian  crew 

Be  crush'd  and  overthrown, 
We'll  teach  the  nobles  how  to  crouch. 

And  keep  the  gentry  down. 
Good  manners  have  an  ill  report. 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  see ; 
We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  down. 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we ! 

The  name  of  lord  shall  be  abhorr'd, 

For  every  man's  a  brother; 
No  reason  why,  in  church  or  state. 

One  man  should  rule  another. 
But  when  the  change  of  government 

Shall  set  our  fingers  free, 
We'll  make  the  wanton  sisters  stoop. 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we ! 

Our  cobblers  shall  translate  their  wuff 

From  caves  obsCur<\  and  shady ; 
We'll  make  Tom  T — ^  as  good  as  my  lord, 

And  Joan  as  good  as>py  lady. 
We'll  crush  and  flmg  tbjs  marriage  ring 

Into  the  Roman  see;   * 
We'll  ask  no  bands,  but  Ven  d^  hands, 

And  hey !  then  up  go  We ! 
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WILLIAM  BROWNE. 

[Bora,liMi    Diad,1645.] 


WiLUAU  BmowNX  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  poetry. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  prefaced  by 
poetical  eulogies,  which  evince  his  having  been, 
at  that  early  period  of  fife,  the  friend  and  fiivour- 
ite  of  Selden  and  Drayton.  To  these  testimonies 
he  afterwards  added  that  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  the  Shepherd's  Pipe, 
of  wfaidi  the  fourth  eclogue  is  often  said  to  have 
been  the  precursor  of  Milton's  Lyddas.  A  sin- 
gle simile  about  a  rose  constitutes  all  the  resem- 
blance !  In  1616  he  published  the  second  part 
of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals.  His  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  was  never  printed,  tUl  Dr.  Farmer 
transcribed  it  from  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
for  Thomas  Davies's  edition  of  Browne's  works, 
more  than  130  years  after  the  author's  death. 


He  seems  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  the  Muses 
about  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  1643.  After  leaving  the  university 
with  that  nobleman,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  diaracter, 
like  that  of  Caernarvon,  still  lives  among  the 
warmly  coloured  and  minutely  touched  portraits 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  poet  lived  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  family;  and,  according  to  Wood, 
grew  rich  in  his  employment.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  his  history  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  his  verses  deal  too  little  with  the  business  of 
life  to  throw  much  light  upon  his  cbrcumstances. 
His  poetry  is  not  without  beauty ;  but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  mere  landscape  and  allegory,  without 
the  manners  and  passions  that  constitute  human 
interest. 


80im. 
GsNTtfi  nymphs,  be  not  refusing. 
Love's  neglect  is  time's  abusing. 

They  and  beauty  are  but  lent  you ; 
Take  tiie  one,  and  keep  the  other : 
Love  keeps  fresh  what  age  doth  smother, 

Beauty  gone,  you  will  repent  you. 

'Twill  be  said,  when  ye  have  proved, 
Never  swains  more  truly  loved : 

O,  then  fly  all  nice  behaviour ! 
Pity  foin  would  (as  her  duty) 
Be  attending  still  on  Beauty, 

Let  her  not  be  out  of  favour. 


soNa. 

ShalIi  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 

Hearken  then  a  while  to  me, 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versify ; 
Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none. 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right, 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art 

In  as  many  virtues  dight 
As  e'er  yet  embraced  a  heart 

So  much  good  so  truly  tried, 

Some  for  less  were  d^ed. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desne 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be. 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 


Reason  masters  every  sense, 
And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth : 

Lovely  as  all  excellence. 
Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth : 

Likelihood  enough  to  prove 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is :  and  if  you  know 
Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung ; 

Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so, 
That  she  be  but  somewhile  young ; 

Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none. 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 


POWER  OP  GENIUS  OVER  ENVY. 

'Tis  not  the  rancour  of  a  canker'd  heart 

That  can  debase  the  excellence  of  art, 

Nor  great  in  titles  makes  our  worth  obey, 

Since  we  have  lines  far  more  esteem'd  than  they. 

For  there  is  hidden  in  a  poet's  name 

A  spell  that  can  command  the  wings  of  Fame, 

And  maugre  all  oblivion's  hated  birth 

Begin  their  immortality  on  earth. 

When  he  that  'gainst  a  muse  with  hate  combines 

May  raise  his  tomb  in  vain  to  reach  our  lines. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  NATIVE  SOIL. 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil !  thou  blessed  plot 
Whose  equal  all  the  world  aftbrdeth  not ! 
Show  me  who  can  1  so  many  crystal  nils, 
Such  sweet-clothed  valleys,  or  aspiring  hills. 
Such  wood-grotmd,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy 

mines. 
Such  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fiiirly  shines : 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  again. 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
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Time  never  can  produce  men  to  overtake 
The  fames  of  Grenville,  Davis,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 
That  by  their  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus ;  for  whose  richest  spoil 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soil 
Bankrupt  of  store,  knowing  it  would  quit  cost 
By  winning  this,  though  all  the  rest  were  lost. 


BTBNINQ. 

As  in  an  evening  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear, 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again, 
And  he  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before : 
I  would  have  been  content,  if  he  would  play, 
In  that  one  strain  to  pass  the  night  away ; 
But  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song : 
So  in  this  difiering  key  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours  but  as  few  minutes  tell. 
Yet  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


PROM  BKITANNIA'S  PASTORALS. 
BOOK  n.   80va  v. 

Betwsxn  two  rocks  (immortal,  without  mother)* 
That  stand  as  if  outfacing  one  another, 
There  ran  a  creek  up,  intricate  and  blind, 
As  if  the  waters  hid  them  from  the  wind. 
Which  never  wash'd  but  at  a  higher  tide 
The  frizzled  cotes  which  do  the  mountains  hide. 
Where  never  gale  was  longer  known  to  stay 
Than  from  the  smooth  wave  it  had  swept  away 
The  new  divorced  leaves,  that  from  each  side 
Left  the  thick  boughs  to  dance  out  with  the  tide. 
At  further  end  the  creek,  a  stately  wood 
Gave  a  kind  shadow  (to  the  brackish  flood) 
Made  up  of  trees,  not  less  ken'd  by  each  skifT 
Than  that  sky-scaling  peak  of  TenerifTe, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  hemshew  bred  her  young. 
And  hoary  moss  upon  their  branches  hung ; 
Whose  rugged  rinds  sufficient  were  to  show. 
Without  their  height,  what  time  they  'gan  to  grow. 
And  if  dry  eld  by  wrinkled  skin  appears, 
None  could  allot  them  less  than  Nestor's  years. 
As  under  their  command  the  thronged  creek 
Ran  lessened  up.     Here  did  the  shepherds  seek 
Where  he  his  little  boat  might  safely  hide, 
Till  ft  was  fraught  with  what  the  world  beside 
Could  not  outvalue ;  nor  give  equal  weight 
Though  in  the  time  when  Greece  was  at  her 
height. .... 
Yet  that  their  happy  voyage  might  not  be 
Without  time's  shortener,  heaven-taught  melody 

*  Thi9  description  coincides  very  strikingly  with  tlie 
■OMiery  of  the  Tamftr.  in  DeTOnahire.  Browne,  who  was 
a  nattve  of  that  ooonty,  muBt  have  stiuUed  it  from  nature. 


(Music  that  lent  feet  to  the  stable  woods, 
And  in  their  currents  tum'd  the  mighty  floods, 
Sorrow's  sweet  nurse,  yet  keeping  joy  alive. 
Sad  discontent's  most  welcome  corrosive, 
The  soul  of  art,  best  loved  when  love  is  by, 
The  kind  inspirer  of  sweet  poesy. 
Least  thou  shouldst  wanting  be,  when  swans 

would  fain 
Have  sung  one  song,  and  never  sung  again) 
The  gentle  shepherd,  hasting  to  the  shore. 
Began  this  lay,  and  timed  it  with  his  oar. 

Nevermore  let  holy  Dee 

O'er  other  rivers  brave, 
Or  boast  how  (in  his  jollity) 

Kings  row'd  upon  his  wave. 
But  silent  be,  and  ever  know 
That  Neptune  for  my  &re  would  row.  •  •  • 

8weU  then,  gently  swell,  ye  floods. 

As  proud  of  what  ye  bear. 
And  nymphs  that  in  low  coral  woods 

String  pearls  upon  your  hair. 
Ascend ;  and  tell  if  ere  this  day 
A  fairer  prize  was  seen  at  sea. 

See  the  salmons  leap  and  bound 

To  please  us  as  we  pass. 
Each  mermaid  on  the  rocks  around 

Lets  fall  her  brittle  glass. 
As  they  their  beauties  did  despiw 
And  loved  no  mirror  but  your  eyes. 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fair  wind, 

From  the  forsaken  shore, 
And  be  as  to  the  halycon  kind, 

Till  we  have  ferried  o'er : 
So  mayst  thou  still  have  leave  to  blow. 
And  fan  the  way  where  she  shall  go. 


YENUS  AND  ADONIS. 
Venus  by  Adonis'  side 
Crying  luss'd  and  kissing  cried, 
Wrung  her  hands  and  tore  her  hair 
For  Adonis  dying  there. 

«  SUy,"  quoth  she,  «  O  stay  and  live ! 
Nature  surely  doth  not  give 
To  the  earth  her  sweetest  flowers 
To  be  seen  but  some  few  hours." 

On  his  &ce,  still  as  he  bled 
For  each  drop  a  tear  she  shed, 
Which  she  kiss'd  or  wiped  away. 
Else  had  drown'd  him  where  he  lay. 

«  Fair  Proserpina,"  quoth  she, 
«  Shall  not  have  ihee  yet  from  me ; 
Nor  thy  soul  to  fly  begin 
While  my  lips  can  keep  it  in." 

Here  she  closed  again.    And  soma 
Say,  Apollo  would  have  come 
To  have  cured  his  wounded  limb^ 
But  that  she  hau  zjmother'd  him. 
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Thomas  Hbtwood  was  the  most  prolific  writer 
in  the  most  fertile  age  of  our  drama.*  In  the 
midst  of  his  theatrical  labours  as  an  actor  and 
poet,  he  composed  a  formidable  list  of  prose  works, 
and  defended  the  stage  against  the  puritans,  in  a 
work  that  is  full  of  learning.  One  of  his  projects 
was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  poets  that  were  ever 
distinguished,  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards. 
Yet  it  has  happened  to  the  framer  of  this  gigantic 
design  to  have  no  historian  so  kind  to  his  own 
memoiy  as  to  record  either  the  period  of  his  death, 
or  the  spot  that  covers  his  remains.  His  merits 
entitled  him  to  better  remembrance.  He  com- 
posed indeed  with  a  careless  rapidity,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  as  little  of  Horace's  precept  of 
«  «q9«  ttyhtnt  vertai^  as  of  most  of  the  injunctions 
in  the  Jhrt  of  Poetry,  But  he  possesses  consider- 
able power  of  interesting  the  affections,  by  placing 
hill  plain  and  ^miliar  characters  in  affecting  situa- 
tions. The  worst  of  him  is,  that  his  common- 
place sentiments  and  plain  incidents  fail  not  only 
beneath  the  ideal  beauty  of  art,  but  are  often  more 
fatigoing  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary 
and  unseiected  circumstances  of  life.  When  he 
has  hit  upon  those  occasions  where  the  passions 
should  obviously  rise  with  accumulated  expres- 
sion, he  lingers  on  through  the  scene  with  a  dull 
and  level  indifference.  The  term  artlessness  may 
be  applied  to  Heywood  in  two  very  opposite  senses. 
His  pathos  is  often  artless  in  the  better  meanmg 
of  the  word,  because  its  objects  are  true  to  life, 


and  their  feelings  naturally  expressed.  But  ha 
betrays  still  more  frequently  an  artlessness,  or 
we  should  rather  call  it,  a  want  of  art,  in  defi- 
ciency of  contrivance.  His  best  performance  is, 
<(  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness."  In  that  play 
the  repentance  of  Mrs.  Frankford,  who  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  for  her  infidelity  to  a  generous  hus- 
band, would  present  a  situation  consummately 
moving,  if  we  were  left  to  conceive  her  death  to 
be  produced  simply  by  grief.  But  the  poet  most 
unskilfrilly  prepares  us  for  her  death,  by  her  de- 
claring her  intentions  to  starve  herself;  and  mars, 
by  the  weakness,  sin,  and  horror  of  suicide,  an 
example  of  penitence  that  would  otherwise  be 
sublimely  and  tenderly  edifying.  The  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Frankford  has  been  deservedly 
noticed  for  its  pathos  by  an  eminent  foreign  critic, 
Mr.  Schlegel,t  who  also  commends  the  superior 
force  of  its  inexorable  morality  to  the  reconciling 
conclusion  of  Kotzebue's  drama  on  a  similar  subject. 
The  learned  German  perhaps  draws  his  inference 
too  rigidly.  Mrs.  Frankford's  crime  was  recent, 
and  her  repentance  and  death  immediately  follow 
it ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  other  tragic  penitent,  to 
whom  Mr.  S.  alludes,  is  more  remote,  and  less 
heinous;  and  to  prescribe  interminable  limits, 
either  in  real  or  imaginary  life,  to  the  generosity 
of  individual  forgiveness,  is  to  invest  morality 
with  terrors,  which  the  frailty  of  man  and  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  do  not  justify. 


eCSBHB  IN  THE  TBAGXDY  «'A  WOMAN  KILLBD 
WITH  KINDNESS." 

OBiir  or  nuMKvoBis  avrb  MBoovianfQ  his  wnn's  ran- 
DSUTT  Azn>  MBinsanio  kou 

Enter  Crakwkl,  FainxKnD^  omt  Nicholas. 

Cran.  Wht  do  you  search  each  room  about 
your  house. 
Now  that  you  have  despatched  your  wife  away  1 

Fran,  O  sir,  to  see  that  nothing  may  be  left, 
That  ever  was  my  wife's :  I  loved  her  dearly. 
And  when  I  do  but  think  of  her  unkindness. 
My  thoughts  are  all  in  hell ;  to  avoid  which  torment, 
I  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuf^ 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wier ; 
Nor  any  thing  that  ever  was  call'd  hers, 
Left  me,  by  which  I  might  remember  her. 
Seek  round  about.  [comer. 

Jfic.  ....  Master,  here's  her  lute  flung  in  a 

Fran,  Her  lute  1  Oh  Crod !  upon  this  instrument 
Her  fingers  have  ran  quick  division, 
Swifter  than  that  which  now  divides  our  hearts. 
These  frets  have  made  me  pleasant,  that  have  now 
Frets  ofmy  heartstrings  made.  O  master  Cranwel, 

[»  H«  bad,  as  hs  himself  tails  114 ''either  «a  eatin  hand, 
or  at  the  least  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twenlj 
l^lsTB."   Beirasaaatlveof  Xinoobishire^— 0.] 


Oft  hath  she  made  this  melancholy  wood 
(Now  mute  and  dumb  fyt  her  disastrous  chance) 
Speak  sweetly  many  a  note ;  sound  many  a  strain 
To  her  own  ravishing  voice,which  being  well  strung. 
What  pleasant  strange  airs  have  they  jointly  rung  1 
Poet  with  it  after  her ;  now  nothing's  left ; 
Of  her  and  hers  I  am  at  once  bereft. .... 
Nicholas  overiaka  "iiMa.VRAXtJKoa  with  her  lute, 

Nlc.  There. 

Anne,  I  know  the  lute ;  oft  have  I  sung  to  thee : 
We  both  are  out  of  tune,  both  out  of  time. 

Nic,  My  master  commends  him  unto  ye ;  there's 
all  he  can  find  that  was  ever  yours :  he  hath  no- 
thing left  that  ever  you  could  lay  claim  to  but  his 
own  heart,  and  he  could  not  afford  you  that  All 
that  I  have  to  deliver  you  is  this ;  he  prays  you 
to  forget  him,  and  so  he  bids  you  farewell* 

Jhme,  I  thank  him ;  he  is  kind,  and  ever  was. 
All  you  that  have  true  feeling  of  my  grie^ 
That  know  my  loss,  and  have  relenting  hearts, 
Grird  me  about;  and  help  me,  with  your  tears, 
To  wash  my  spotted  sins :  my  lute  shall  groan ; 
It  cannot  weep,  but  shall  lament  my  moan. 


t  Mr. 
asanteriorto 
an  older  poet  of  the  nanie. 


>1,  howerer,  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  him 
oTklantlyconfimnding  hin  witk 
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DBATH  OV  HB8.  FRANEFOBD. 


fSOM  TBI  sua. 


Artpnt.— Mb.  Ualbt,  Mrs.  Aim  Frahxfors,  Fbaitdobih 
Sib  Chables  Mouhtford^  Sib  Fbahcu  Aoioir. 

MaL  How  faro  jou,  Mrs.  Frankford  1       [pray 

Jifme.  Sick,  pick,  oh  sick :  Give  me  some  air.    I 
Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  where's  Mr.  Frankford  1 
Will  he  not  deign  to  see  me  ere  I  die  ? 

MaL  Yes,  Mrs.  Frankford :  divers  gentlemen. 
Tour  loTing  neighbours,  with  that  just  request 
Have  moved  and  told  him  of  your  weak  estate : 
Who,  though  with  much  ado  to  get  belief, 
Examining  of  the  general  circumstance. 
Seeing  your  sorrow  and  your  penitence. 
And  hearing  therewithal  the  great  desire 
Ton  have  to  see  him  ere  you  left  the  world, 
He  gave  to  us  his  faith  to  follow  us. 
And  sure  he  will  be  here  immediately. 

Jlnne.  You  have  half  revived  me  with  the 
pleasing  news : 
Raise  me  a  little  higher  in  my  bed.       [Chaxles  ? 
Blush  I  not,  brother  Acton !     Blush  I  not.  Sir 
Can  you  not  read  my  fiiult  writ  in  my  cheek  1 
Is  not  my  crime  there  ?  tell  me,  gentlemen. 

Char,  Alas !  good  mistress,  sickness  hath  not 
left  you 
Blood  in  your  face  enough  to  make  you  blush. 

Jbme,  Then  sickness,  like  a  Mend,  my  fiiult 
would  hide. 
Is  my  husband  come  1    My  soul  but  tarries 
His  arrival,  then  I  am  fit  for  heaven. 

Jcton,  I  came  to  chide  you,  but  my  words  of  hate 
Are  tum'd  to  pity  and  compassionate  grief. 
I  came  to  rate  you,  but  my  brawls,  you  see. 
Melt  into  tears,  and  I  must  weep  by  thee. 
Here's  Mr.  Frankford  now. 

JMer  Fbaxxtobd. 

Fran,  €k)od-morrow,  brother ;  morrow,  gentle- 
men! 
God,  that  hath  laid  this  cross  upon  our  heads, 
Might  (had  he  pleased)  have  made  our  cause  of 

meeting 
On  a  more  £iir  and  more  contented  ground : 
But  he  that  made  us,  made  us  to  this  woe. 

Anne,  And  is  he  come  ?     Methinks  that  voice 
I  know. 

Fran,  How  do  you,  woman  ?  [better, 

Anne,  Well,  Mr.  Frankford,  well;  but  shall  be 
I  hope,  within  this  hour.    Will  you  voudisale 
(Out  of  your  grace  and  your  humanity) 
To  take  a  spotted  strumpet  by  the  hand  1     [bonds 

Fran,  Tliis  hand  once  held  my  heart  in  &ster 
Than  now  'tis  griped  by  me.  God  pardon  them 
That  made  us  first  break  hold ! 

Jinne,  Amen,  amen. 
Out  of  my  zeal  to  heaven,  whither  Fm  now  bound, 
I  was  so  impudent  to  wish  you  here ; 
And  once  more  beg  your  pardon.    Oh !  good  man, 
And  fiither  to  my  children,  pardon  me. 
Pardon,  O  pardon  me !  my  fault  so  heinous  is, 
That  if  you  in  this  world  forgive  it  not, 
Heaven  will  not  clear  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Faintness  hath  so  usurp'd  upon  my  knees. 
That  kneel  I  cannot :  But  on  my  heart's  knees 


My  prostrate  soul  lies  thrown  down  at  your  feet 
To  begyour  gracious  pardon :  Paidon,0  pardon  ne! 

Fran,  As  freely  £rom  the  low  depth  of  my  Boal 
As  my  Redeemer  hath  fdr  us  given  his  death, 
I  pardon  thee ;  I  will  shed  tears  for  thee ; 
Pray  with  thee ;  and  in  mere  pity  of  thy  weak 
ril  wish  to  die  with  thee.  [estate, 

JIL  So  do  we  all. 

Jdon,    O,  Mr.  Frankford,  all  the  near  allianM 
I  lose  by  her,  shall  be  supplied  in  thee ; 
You  are  my  brother  by  tike  nearest  way. 
Her  kindred  hath  fidlen  oS,  but  yours  doth  stay. 

Fran,  Even  as  I  hope  fi>r  pardon  at  that  day. 
When  the  great  judge  of  heaven  in  scarlet  atts, 
So  be  thou  pardon'd.    Though  thy  rash  ofienoe 
Divorced  our  bodies,  thy  repentant  tears 
Unite  our  souls. 

Char,  Then  comfort,  mistress  Frankford  ; 
You  see  your  husband  hath  forgiven  your  fiUl ; 
Then  rouse  your  spirits,  and  cheer  your  fomting 

Sia,  How  is  it  with  you  1  [woL 

jidon.  How  d'ye  foel  yourself? 

jinne.  Not  of  this  world. 

Fran,  I  see  you  are  not,  and  I  weep  to  aee  it 
My  wife,  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes ; 
Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back» 
And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again: 
Though  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honour'd  i 
And  with  that  grief  upon  thy  death-bed  liest. 
Honest  in  heart,  upon  my  soul  thou  diest 

Jinne.  Pardon'd  on  earth,  soul,  thou  in  hmvan 
art  free 
Once  more !  thy  wifo  dies  thus  embracing  thee. 

jidon.  Peace  with  thee,  Nan.    firothen  and 
gentlemen, 
(All  we  that  can  plead  interest  in  her  grief) 
Bestow  upon  her  body  frineral  tears. 
Brother,  had  you  with  threats  and  usage  bad 
Pumsh'd  her  sin,  the  grief  of  her  offence 
Had  not  with  such  true  sorrow  touch'd  her  heart. 


A  WITTLINa  8R  UP  BT  A  PORPS  LEQAOT. 
noM  **na  vim  mud  or  thi  BxoBAifai.'* 

Cripple,  Wht,  think'st  thou  that  I  cannot  write 
Ditty,  or  sonnet,  with  judicial  phrase,     [a  letter. 
As  pretty,  pleasing,  and  pathetical. 
As  any  Ovid-imitating  dunoe 
Inalltiiietownl 

Frank,  I  think  thou  canst  not 

Cr^,  Yea,  I'll  swear  I  cannot: 
Yet,  sirrah,  I  could  oony-catch  the  worid, 
Make  myself  famous  for  a  sudden  wit. 
And  be  admired  for  my  dexterity, 
Were  I  disposed. 

Frank,  I  prithee  how  ? 

Crip,  Why  thus:  there  lived  a  poet  in  this  tofwn 
(If  we  may  term  our  modem  writers  poets,) 
Sharp-witted,  bitter-tongued,  his  pen  of  steel. 
His  ink  was  temper'd  with  the  biting  juiee^ 
And  extracts  of  the  bitterest  weeds  that  grows 
He  never  wrote  but  when  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water  tilted  in  lus  brain. 
This  follow,  ready  to  give  up  his  ghoet 
To  Ludae's  bosom,  did  bequeath  to  me 
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His  libraiy,  which  was  just  nothing 
But  rolls  and  scrolls,  and  bundles  of  cast  wit. 
Such  as  durst  never  visit  Paul's  Churchyard : 
Amongst  them  all  I  happen'd  on  a  quire 
Or  two  of  paper  fill'd  with  songs  and  ditties, 
And  here  and  there  a  hungry  epigram : 
These  I  reserve  to  my  own  proper  use. 
And,  paternoster-like,  have  conn'd  th«an  all. 
I  ooold  now,  when  I  am  in  company 
At  alehouse,  tavern,  or  an  ordinary. 
Upon  a  theme  make  an  eztemporal  ditty, 
(Or  one  at  least  should  seem  extemporal,) 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  this  legacy. 
That  all  would  judge  it,  and  report  it  too, 
To  be  the  infant  of  a  sudden  wit ; 
And  then  were  I  an  admirable  fellow. 


SONa  OF  NYMPHS  TO  BIANiul 
noM  *'THi  aouozf  asb." 
Hail,  beauteous  Dian,  queen  of  shades, 
That  dwells  beneath  these  shadowy  glades. 
Mistress  of  all  these  beauteous  maids 
That  are  by  her  allow'd ; 


Virginity  we  all  proftm. 
Abjure  the  worldly  vain  excess, 
AikI  will  to  Dian  yield  no  less 

Than  we  to  her  have  voVd. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  firans, 
For  thee  will  trip  it  o'er  the  lavms. 
Come  to  the  forest  let  us  go, 
And  trip  it  like  the  barren  doe. 
The  fimns  and  satyrs  will  do  so. 

And  freely  thus  they  may  do. 
The  fiuries  dance^  and  satyrs  sing, 
And  on  the  grass  tread  many  a  ring, 
And  to  their  caves  their  ven'son  bring. 

And  we  will  do  as  they  do. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  4ca 
Our  fi>od  is  honey  frf»n  the  bees. 
And  mellow  fruits  that  drop  from  trees ; 
In  chase  we  dimb  the  high  degrees 

Of  every  steepy  mountain ; 
And  when  the  weary  day  is  past 
We  at  the  evening  hie  us  fast, 
And  after  this  our  field  repast, 

We  drink  the  pleasant  fountain. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  &c. 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 


[BonsUSSw 

This  poet  was  bom  at  Hawihomden,  his  fri- 
ther's  estate  in  Mid-Lothian,  took  a  degree  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  studied  the  civil  law  in 
France,  and,  returning  home,  entered  into  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  estate,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  During  his  residence  at  Haw- 
thomden  he  courted,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
manying,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Cunningham. 
Her  sudden  death  inspired  him  with  a  melancholy 
which  he  sought  to  dissipate  by  travelling.  He 
accordingly  vidted  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and,  during  a  stay  of  eight  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, conversed  with  the  most  polished  society, 
and  studied  the  objects  most  interesting  to  curi- 
osity and  taste.  He  collected  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  books  and  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  the  library  of  his  native  uni- 
versity. 

On  his  second  return  to  Scotland  he  found  the 
kingdom  distracted  by  political  and  religious  fer- 
ment, and  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war.  What  con« 
nection  this  aspect  of  public  affiurs  had  with  his 
quitting  Hawthomden,  his  biographers  have  not 
inforpaed  us,  but  so  it  was,  that  he  retired  to  the 
seat  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Soot  of  Scots- 
tarvet,  a  man  of  lettera,  and  probably  of  political 
sentiments  congenial  with  his  own.  At  his  abode 
he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Five  James's,  Kings 
of  Scotland,  a  work  abounding  in  false  eloquence 
and  slavish  principles.  Having  returned  at  length 
to  settle  himself  at  his  own  seat,  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Logan,  of  the  house  of  Rest- 
alrig,  in  whom  he  fancied  a  resemblance  to  lus 
fonner  mistress,  and  repaired  the  family  mansion 
of  Hawthomden,  with  an  inscription  importing 


Died,lMa] 

his  hopes  of  resting  there  in  honourable  ease. 
But  the  times  were  little  suited  to  promote  his 
vrishes;  and  on  the  dvil  war  breaking  out  he 
involved  himself  with  the  covenanters,  by  writing 
in  support  of  the  opposite  side,  for  which  his  ene- 
mies not  only  called  him  to  a  severe  account,  but 
compelled  Mm  to  furnish  his  quota  of  men  and 
arms  to  support  the  cause  which  he  detested. 
His  estate  lying  in  different  counties,  he  contri- 
buted halves  and  quarters  of  men  to  the  forces 
that  were  raised ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote 
an  epigram,  bitterly  wishing  that  the  imaginaiy 
division  of  his  recruits  might  be  realized  on  their 
bodies.  His  grieffi>r  the  death  ofCharles  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  days.  Such  stories  of  political 
sensibility  may  be  believed  on  proper  evidence. 

The  elegance  of  Drammond's  sonnets,  and  the 
humour  of  his  Scotch  and  Latin  macaronics,  have 
been  at  least  sufficiently  praised :  but  when  Milton 
has  been  described  as  essentially  obliged  to  him, 
the  compliment  to  his  genius  is  stretched  too  fisur. 
A  modem  writer,  who  edited  the  works  of  Drum- 
mond,  has  affirmed,  that,  « perhaps,"  if  we  had 
had  no  Dmmmond,  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  finer  delicacies  of  Milton's  Comus,  Lyddas, 
L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso.  «« Perhaps"  is  an 
excellent  leading-string  for  weak  assertions.  One 
or  two  epidiets  of  Drammond  may  be  recognised 
in  Milton,  though  not  in  the  nunor  poems  already 
mentioned.*     It  is  difficult  to  apply  any  precise 

[•  The  only  pasBsge  in  Mnton  that  looks  Uks  fMiffoir- 
iaff  from  Drammond  is  in  LtoMss:  Qnj,  who  boROVed 
always  and  aUy,  adopted  one  of  his  Unea  into  hie  Slsgy 
too  exact  and  nnoommon  to  be  called  a  reBemblanoe: 
Iter  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  ttrift^-al 
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idea  to  this  tautology  of  "fine  delicacies;"  but 
whatever  the  editor  of  Brummond  meant  by  it, 
he  may  be  assured  that  there  48  no  debt  on  the 
part  of  Milton  to  the  poet  of  Hawthomden,  which 
the  former  could  be  the  least  impoTezished  by  re- 
turning. Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  edited 
and  extolled  Drummond,  and  pronounced  him 
equal  to  Tasso  himself.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
some  passages  of  the  Theairum  Poetcarum  that 
Milton  had  dictated  several  critical  opinions  in 
that  performance;  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Philips's  high  opinion  of  Drummond 


was  imbibed  from  the  au&or  of  «  Paradise  Lost" 
But  the  parnllpl  between  Drummond  and  Taato 
surely  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  Milton. 
Philips  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  in  many  of  his 
critical  opinions  in  the  Theatruni  Poetarum,  showed 
a  taste  that  could  not  be  well  attributed  to  his 
uncle— -in  none  more  than  in  this  exaggerated 
comparison  of  a  smooth  sonneteer  to  a  mighty 
poet  It  is  equally  improbable  that  he  imbibed 
this  absurdity  from  Milton,  as  that  he  caught 
from  him  his  admiration  of  Drummond's  prose 
compositions  and  arbitrary  principles. 


SONNETS. 

L 

I  Know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought, 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought; 
That  fairest  states  have  fiital  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sp'rit,  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought, 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
I  know  frail  beauty  like  the  purple  flower. 
To  which  one  mom  oft  birth  and  death  aiSbrds, 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  minds'  accords. 
Where  sense  and  will  envassal  Reason's  power ; 
Know  what  I  list,  all  this  cannot  me  move, 
But  that,  alas !  I  both  must  write  and  love. 


At  me!  and  I  am  now  the  man  whose  muse 
In  happier  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love. 
And  those  who  suffer'd  that  blind  boy  abuse 
The  noble  gifts  were  given  them  from  above. 
What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove  1 
Myself  now  scarce  I  find  myself  to  be, 
And  think  no  fable  Circe's  tyranny. 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove ; 
Virtue  hath  taught  with  her  philosophy 
My  mind  into  a  better  course  to  move : 
Reason  may  chide  her  fill,  and  oft  reprove 
Affection's  power,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  ought 

But  that  bright  cherubim  which  thralls  my 
thought. 

m. 
How  that  vast  heaven  entitled  first  is  roll'd, 
If  any  glancing  towers  beyond  it  be. 
And  people  living  in  eternity, 
Or  essence  pure  that  doth  this  all  uphold : 
What  motion  have  those  fixed  sparks  of  gold. 
The  wandering  carbundes  which  shine  fix>m  high, 
By  sp'rits,  or  bodies  cross-ways  in  the  sky, 
If  ihey  be  tum'd  and  mortal  things  behold. 
How  sun  posts  heaven  about,  how  night's  pale 

queen 
With  borrow'd  beams  looks  on  this  hanging  round. 
What  cause  £ur  Iris  hath,  and  monsters  seen 
in  air's  large  fields  of  light,  and  seas  profound. 

Did  hold  my  wandering  thoughts,  when  thy 
sweet  eye 

Bade  me  leave  all,  and  only  think  on  thee. 


It  cross'd  with  all  mishaps  be  my  poor  life. 
If  one  short  day  I  never  spent  in  mirth, 
If  my  sp'rit  with  itself  holds  lasting  strife, 
If  sorrow's  death  is  but  new  sorrow's  birth ; 
If  this  vain  world  be  but  a  mournful  stage. 
Where  slave-bom  man  plays  to  the  scoffing  stars. 
If  youth  be  toss'd  with  love,  with  weakness  age ; 
If  knowledge  serves  to  hold  our  thoughts  in 

wars, 
If  time  can  close  the  hundred  mouths  of  Fame, 
And  make  what's  long  since  past,  like  that's  to  be ; 
If  virtue  only  be  an  idle  name, 
If  being  bom  I  was  but  bom  to  die ; 

Why  seek  I  to  prolong  these  loathsome  days  1 
The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decay& 


Dbab  Chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends 
Ere  that  the  blushing  mom  dare  show  her  tight^ 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends* 
(Become  all  ear)  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plij^t, 
If  one  whose  grief  even  readi  of  thought  transcsadsy 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  delight, 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends. 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despite. 
Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  tzy. 
And  long,  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  complains. 
Since  winter's  gone,  and  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Enamour'd  smiles  on  woods  and  flowery  plaina  ? 
The  bird,  as  if  my  questions  did  her  move. 
With  trembling  wings  sigh'd  forth,  I  lore,  I 
love. 

VI. 

SWEBT  soul,  which  in  the  April  of  thy  years. 
For  to  enridi  the  heaven  madest  poor  this  loand, 
And  now  with  flaming  rays  of  glory  crown'd. 
Most  blest  abides  above  the  sphere  of  spheres ; 
If  heavenly  laws,  alas !  have  not  thee  bound 
From  looking  to  this  globe  that  all  up-bears, 
If  ruth  and  pity  there  above  be  found, 
O  deign  to  lend  a  look  unto  these  tears. 
Do  not  disdain  (dear  ghost)  this  sacrifice. 
And  though  I  raise  not  pillars  to  thy  praise, 
My  offerings  take,  let  this  for  me  suffice. 
My  heart  a  living  pyramid  I  raiae; 
And  whilst  kings'  tombs  with  laurels  flomUi 

green, 
Thine  shall  with  myrtles  and  these  flowen  be 

seen. 
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SFiBrrnAL  tokms. 

X. 

Look,  how  the  flower  which  ling'ringly  doth  &de> 
The  morning's  darling  late,  the  summer's  qneen, 
Spoil'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green. 
As  high  as  it  <Ud  raise,  hows  low  the  head : 
Bight  so  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead, 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 
With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And  (blasted)  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
As  doth  the  pilgrim,  therefore,  whom  the  night 
By  darkness  would  imprison  on  his  way, 
Think  on  thy  home  (my  soul)  and  think  aright, 
Of  what's  yet  left  thee  of  life's  wasting  day; 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom. 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  bom. 

n. 
Thi  weaiy  mariner  so  fiurt  not  flies 
A  howling  tempest,  harbour  to  attain ; 
Nor  shepherd  hastes  (when  frays  of  woWes  arise) 
So  fiut  to  fold,  to  save  his  bleating  train, 
As  I  (wing'd  with  contempt  and  just  disdain) 
Now  fly  the  world,  and  what  it  most  doth  prize. 
And  sanctuary  seek,  free  to  remain 
From  wounds  of  abject  times,  and  envy's  eyes. 
To  me  this  world  did  once  seem  sweet  and  fair. 
While  senses'  light  mind's  prospective  kept  blind ; 
Now,  like  iaiagined  landscape  in  the  air. 
And  weeping  rainbows,  her  best  joys  I  find : 
Or  if  ought  here  is  had  that  praise  should  have. 
It  is  a  life  obscure,  and  silent  ^rave. 

m. 
Thx  last  and  greatest  herald  of  heaven's  king, 
Girt  with  rough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild. 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring, 
Which  he  more  harmless  found  than  m  an,  and  mild ; 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  there  doth  spring. 
With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  distill'd, 
Parch'd  body,  hoUow  eyes,  some  uncouth  thing, 


Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exiled. 
There  burst  he  fwth ;  all  ye  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  with  me  amidst  tiiese  deserts  moum, 
Kepent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn ! 
Who  listen'd  to  lus  voice,  obey'd  lus  cry  1 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent. 
Rung  from  their  flinty  caves,  Repent,  repent ! 

IV. 

SwBBT  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care, 
Well-pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair    seasons,  budding   sprays,  sweet-smelling 

flowers: 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites  and  wrongs^ 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raito 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

V. 

As  when  it  happeneth  that  some  lovely  town 

Unto  a  barbarous  besieger  fiiUs, 

Who  both  by  sword  and  flame  himself  instals. 

And  (shameless)  it  in  tears  and  blood  doth  drown. 

Her  beauty  spoil'd,  her  citizens  made  thralls, 

His  spite  yet  cannot  so  her  all  throw  down. 

But  that  some  statue,  pillar  of  renown, 

Yet  lurks  unmaim'd  within  her  weeping  walls : 

So,  after  all  the  spoil,  disgrace,  and  wreck, 

That  time,  the  world,  and  death,  could  bring 

combined. 
Amidst  that  mass  of  mins  they  did  make. 
Safe  and  all  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind : 
From  this  so  high  transcending  rapture  springs, 
That  I,  all  else  de&oed,  not  envy  kings. 


THOMAS  NABBES. 


iWfBi,  1946.1 


This  was  an  inferior  dramatist  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  who,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  a  con- 
tinuation of  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks.  He 
■eems  to  have  been  secretary  or  domestic  to  some 


nobleman  or  prelate,  at  or  near  Worcester.  He 
had  a  share  in  the  poetical  collection  called 
Fancy's  Theatre,  with  Tatham,  Richard  Brome, 
and  others. 


SONQ  BT  LOYB  AND  THS  TIBTDE8  TO  FHYSAN- 
DSB  AND  BBLLANIMA. 

TBOM  **wmO0imKU8,  A  KASQOl."     1887. 

WxLCOMi,  welcome,  happy  pair. 
To  these  abodes,  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light 
Chonu.  All  mortal  sufierings  laid  aside. 
Here  in  endlea  bliss  abide. 


Love,    Welcome  to  Love,  my  new-loved  heir, 
Elysium's  thine,  ascend  my  chair : 
For  following  sensuality 
I  thought  to  disinherit  thee ; 
But  bemg  now  lelbnn'd  ia  lifo, 
And  reunited  to  thy  wifo. 
Mine  only  daughter,  fitte  allows 
That  Love  with  stars  should  crown  your  browi* 
Join  ye  that  were  bis  guides  to  this. 
Thus  I  entiirone  you  both^-now  kiss ; 
Whilst  you  in  endless  measures  move. 
Led  on  to  endless  joys  by  Love. 
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THOMAS  MAT. 

[Bon,  1505.    Diad,  lesa] 


Thomas  Mat,  whom  Br.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced the  best  Latin  poet  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  of  Mayfield  in  Sussex. 
Daring  the  earlier  part  of  his  pnbhc  life  he  was 
encouraged  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  First,  in- 
scribed sereral  poems  to  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
Wrote  them  at  his  injunction,  and  received  from 
Charles  the  appellation  of  <*  Am  poet*^  During 
this  connection  with  royalty  he  wrote  his  five 
dramas,*  translated  the  Georgics  and  Pharsaha, 
continued  the  latter  in  English  as  well  as  Latin, 
and  by  his  imitation  of  Lucan  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  modem  classic  in  foreign  countries. 
It  were  mudi  to  be  wished,  that  on  siding  with 
the  parliament  in  the  dril  wars,  he  had  left  a 
valedictory  testimony  of  regret  for  the  necessity 
of  opposing,  on  public  grounds,  a  monarch  who 
had  been  personally  kind  to  him.  The  change 
was  stigmatized  as  ungrateful,  and  it  was  both 
sordid  and  ungrateful,  if  the  account  given  by 
bis  enemies  can  be  relied  on,  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  king's  refusal  of  the  laureateship,  or 
of  a  pension — ^for  the  story  is  told  in  different 
ways.  All  that  can  be  suggested  in  May's  behalf 
is,  tiiat  no  complimentaiy  dedications  could  pledge 
his  principles  on  a  great  question  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  motives  of  an  action  are  seldpm 
traced  with  scrupulous  truth,  where  it  is  the  bias 
of  the  narrator  to  degrade  the  action  itsel£    Cla- 


rendon, the  most  respectable  of  his  accusers,  n 
exactiy  in  this  situation.  He  begins  by  praisLog 
his  epic  poetry  as  among  the  best  in  our  language, 
and  inconsistentiy  concludes  by  pronouncing  that 
May  deserves  to  be  forgotten. 

The  parliament,  from  whatever  motive  he  em- 
braced their  cause,  appointed  him  their  secretaxy 
and  historiographer.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote 
his  Breviary,  which  Warburton  pronounces  «a 
just  composition  according  to  the  rules  of  history." 
It  breaks  off,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  history  of 
that  time,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Self-denying  Or- 
dinance. Soon  after  this  publication  he  went  to 
bed  one  night  in  apparent  health,  having  drank 
freely,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Hip 
death  was  ascribed  to  his  nightcap  being  tied  too 
tightiy  under  his  chin.  Andbrew  Marvel  impates 
it  to  the  cheerful  botUe.  Taken  together,  th^ 
were  no  bad  receipt  for  suffi>cation.  The  vampire 
revenge  of  his  enemies  in  digging  him  up  from 
his  grave,  is  an  event  too  notorious  in  the  hisboiy 
of  the  Restoration.  They  gave  him  honourable 
company  in  this  sacrilege,  namely,  that  of  Blake. 

He  has  ventured  in  narrative  poetiy  on  a  sina- 
lar  difficulty  to  that  Shakspeare  encountered  in 
the  historical  drama,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  show 
with  how  much  less  success.  Even  in  that  de- 
partment, he  has  scarcely  equalled  Daniel  or 
Drayton. 


THB  DKATH  OF  BOSAMOND. 
Fair  Rosamond  within  her  bower  of  late 
(While  these  sad  storms  had  shaken  Henry's  state. 
And  he  from  England  last  had  absent  been) 
Retired  herself;  nor  had  that  star  been  seen 
To  shine  abroad,  or  with  her  lustre  grace 
The  woods  or  walks  adjoining  to  the  place. 

About  those  places,  while  the  times  were  free. 
Oft  with  a  train  of  her  attendants  she 
For  pleasure  walk'd ;  and  like  the  huntress  queen. 
With  her  light  nymi^is,  was  by  the  people  seen. 
Thither  the  country  lads  and  swains,  that  near 
To  Woodstock  dwelt,  would  come  to  gaze  on  her. 
Their  jolly  May-games  there  would  they  present, 
Their  harmless  sports  and  rustic  merriment. 
To  give  this  beauteous  paragon  delight 
Nor  that  officious  service  would  she  slight ; 
But  their  rude  pastimes  gentiy  entertain 

Now  came  that  fatal  day,  ordain'd  to  see 
The  eclipse  of  beauty,  and  lor  ever  be 
Accursed  by  woeful  lovers, — all  alone 
Into  her  chamber  Rosamond  was  gone ; . . . ; 
While  thus  she  sadly  mused,  a  rathful  cry 
Had  pierced  her  tender  ear,  and  in  the  sound 
Was  named  (she  thought)  unhappy  Rosamond. 

•  The  Heir,  a;   Aatigone,  T.;   Julia  Agrippina,  T.; 
Cleopatra,  T.;  Old  Couple,  C;  to  which  may  be  added 


Jullua  GDcnr,  a  tragectj,  atlll  In 
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anseript 


(The  cry  was  uttcr'd  by  her  grieved  maid. 
From  whom  that  clew  was  taken,  that  betray'd 
Her  lady's  life,)  and  while  she  doubting  fear'd. 
Too  soon  the  fatal  certainty  appeared  : 
For  with  her  train  the  wrathfUl  queen  was  there : 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  cold  and  killing  fear 
Through  every  part  of  Rosamond  was  struck  ? 
The  rosy  tincture  her  sweet  cheeks  forsook. 
And  like  an  ivory  statue  did  she  show 
Of  life  and  motion  reft    Had  she  been  so 
Transformed  in  deed,  how  kind  the  Fates  had  been. 
How  pitiful  to  her !  nay  to  the  queen ! 
Even  she  herself  did  seem  to  entertain 
Some  ruth ;  but  straight  revenge  retum*d  again. 
And  fiU'dher  furious  breast  *<8trumpet,  (quothshe) 
I  need  not  speak  at  all ;  my  sight  may  be 
Enough  expression  of  my  wrongs,  and  what 
The  consequence  must  prove  of  such  a  hate. 
Here,  take  this  poison'd  cup"  (for  in  her  hand 
A  poison'd  cup  she  had)  «  and  do  not  stand 
To  parley  now :  but  drhik  it  presentiy, 
Or  else  by  tortures  be  resolved  to  die ! 
Thy  doom  is  set"    Pale  trembling  Rosamond 
Receives  the  cup,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground. 
When  dull  amazement  somewhat  had  finsook 
Her  breast,  thus  humbly  to  the  queen  she  spc^ : 
« I  dare  not  hope  you  should  so  &r  relent, 
Great  queen,  as  to  foxgive  the  punishment 
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That  to  my  fool  offanoe  u  jiutly  due. 
Nor  will  I  vainly  plead  excuae,  to  show 
By  what  strong  arts  I  was  at  first  betray'd, 
Or  tell  how  many  subtle  snares  were  laid 
To  catch  mine  honour.  These  though  ne'er  so  true, 
Can  bring  no  recompense  at  all  to  you. 
Nor  just  excuse  to  my  abhorred  crime.         ^ 
Instead  of  sudden  death,  I  crave  but  time, .... 

**  No  more,(replledAe  furious  queen;)  have  done; 
Delay  no  longer,  lest  thy  choioe  be  gone, 
And  that  a  sterner  death  for  thee  remain." 
No  more  did  Rosamond  entreat  in  vain ; 
But,  forced  to  hard  neceasity  to  yield, 
Drank  of  the  fintal  potion  that  she  held. 
And  with  it  entered  the  grim  tyrant  Death : 
Yet  gave  such  respite,  that  her  dying  breath 
Might  beg  forgiveness  from  the  heavenly  throne, 
And  pardon  those  that  her  destruction 
Had  doubly  wrought  «  Forgive,  O  Lord,  (said  she,) 
Him  that  diidionour'd,  her  that  murder'd  me. 
Yet  let  me  speak,  for  truth's  sake,  angry  queen ! 
If  you  had  spared  my  life,  I  might  have  been 


In  time  to  come  the  examj^e  of  your  glory ; 
Not  of  your  shame,  as  now;  for  when  the  story 
Of  hapless  Rosamond  is  read,  the  best 
And  holiest  people,  as  they  will  detest 
My  crime,  and  call  it  foul,  they  win  abhor. 
And  call  unjust,  the  rage  of  Eleanor. 
And  in  this  act  of  yours  it  will  be  thought 
King  Henry's  sorrow,  not  his  love,  you  sought." 
And  now  so  far  the  venom's  force  assail'd 
Her  vital  parts,  that  life  with  language  fail'd. 
That  well-built  palace  where  the  Graces  made 
Their  chief  abode,  where  thousand  Cupids  play'd 
And  couch'd  their  shaft8,who8e  structure  did  delight 
Even  nature's  self,  is  now  demoUsh'd  quite. 
Ne'er  to  be  raised  again ;  the  untimely  stroke 
Of  death  that  precious  cabinet  has  broke, 
That  Henry's  pleased  heart  so  long  had  held. 
With  sudden  mourning  now  the  house  is  fill'd ; 
Nor  can  the  queen's  attendants,  though  they  fear 
Her  wrath,  from  weeping  at  that  sight  forbear. 
By  rough  north  blasts  so  blooming  roses  fiide; 
So  crushed  falls  the  lily's  tender  blade. .... 


RICHARD  CRASHAW. 


(B8n,IS16?    DiBdl,nK] 


This  poet  fell  into  neglect  in  his  own  age. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  first  of  our  old  minor 
poets  that  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Pope  borrowed  fix)m  hun,  but 
acknowledged  his  obligations.  Crashaw  formed 
his  style  on  the  most  quaint  and  conceited  school 
of  Italian  poetry,  that  of  Marino ;  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  harshness  and  strained  expression  in 
his  verses ;  but  there  are  also  many  touches  of 
beauty  and  solemnity,  and  the  strength  of  his 
thoughts  sometimes  appears  even  in  their  distor-^ 
tion.  If  it  were  not  grown  into  a  tedious  and 
impertinent  fashion  to  discover  the  sources  of 
Paradise  Lost,  one  might  be  tempted  to  notice 
some  similarity  between  the  speech  of  Satan  in 
the  Sospetto  di  Herode  of  Marino  (which  Crap 
shaw  has  translated)  and  Satan's  address  to  the 
Sun  in  Milton.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Cm- 
shaw's  life  exhibits  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  a  weak  or  selfish  mind.  His  private  character 
was  amiable ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  earliest  edi- 
tor of  his  « Steps  to  the  Temple,"  that  he  was 
skilled  in  music,  drawing,  and  engraving.  His 
father,  of  whose  writings  an  account  is  given  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Gensura  Literaria,  was  a 
preacher  at  the  Temple  church,  London.  His 
son,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  London,  but  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
terhouse through  the  bounty  of  two  friends,  Sir 
Heniy  Yelverton,  and  Sir  Francis  Crew.    From 


thence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  and  took  a  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  There  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  in 
one  of  which  is  the  epigram  from  a  scripture  pas- 
sage, ending  with  the  line,  so  well  known, 

Lvmpha  iradioa  Demn  vldii  et  embnit, 
"The  modeflt  water  taw  its  God,  and  blush'd :" 

and  abo  his  pious  efiusions,  called  «.  Steps  to  the 
Temple."  The  title  of  the  latter  work  was  in 
allusion  to  the  church  at  Cambridge,  near  his  re- 
sidence, where  he  almost  constantly  spent  his 
time.  When  the  covenant,  in  1644,  was  ofiered 
to  the  universities,  he  preferred  ejection  and 
poverty  to  subscribiBg  it.  Already  he  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  popular  and  powerful  preacher. 
He  soon  after  embraced  the  Ca&iolic  religion,  and 
repaired  to  France.  In  austerity  of  devotion  he 
had  no  great  transition  to  make  to  Catholicism ; 
and  his  abhorrence  at  the  religious  innovations  he 
had  witnessed,  together  with  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  canonized  St  Teresa  of  Spain,  still 
more  easily  account  for  his  conversion.  Cowley 
found  him  at  Paris  in  deplorable  poverty,  and 
recommended  him  to  his  exiled  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria.  Her  majesty  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Italy,  where  he  became  a  secretary 
to  one  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  and  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Loretto.  Soon  aiter  the  latter  ap« 
pointment  he  died,  about  the  year  1652. 


608PSTTO  B'HIBODS.    LIB.  L 


Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things ; 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  thdr  placed  is 
MischierB  old  master,  doae  about  him  clings 


A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks ;  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties. 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. .... 
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From  death's  sad  shades,  to  the  life-breathing  air 
This  mortal  enemy  to  mankind's  good. 
Lifts  his  malignant  eyes,  wasted  with  care, 
To  become  beautiful  in  human  blood. 
Where  Jordan  melts  his  crystal,  to  make  fair 
The  fields  of  Palestine  with  so  pure  a  flood ; 
There  does  he  fix  his  eyes,  and  there  detect 
New  matter  to  make  good  his  great  suspect* 

He  calls  to  mind  the  old  quarrel,  and  what  spark 
Set  the  contending  sons  of  heaven  on  fire : 
Oft  in  his  deep  thought  he  revolves  the  dark 
Sybils'  divining  leaves  ;  he  does  inquire 
Into  the  old  prophecies,  trembling  to  mark 
How  many  present  prodigies  conspire 

To  crown  their  past  predictions,  both  he  lays 
Together,  in  his  ponderous  mind  both  weighs. 

Heaven's  golden-winged  herald,  late  he  saw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent ; 
How  low  the  bright  youth  bow'd,and  with  what  awe 
Immortal  flowers  to  her  fiur  hand  present 
He  saw  the  old  Hebrew's  womb  neglect  the  law 
Of  age  and  barrenness,  and  her  babe  prevent 
His  birth  by  his  devotion,  who  began 
Betimes  to  be  a  saint,  before  a  man. 

He  saw  rich  nectar  thaws  release  the  rigour 
Of  the  icy  north,  fix)m  frost-bound  Atlas'  hands 
His  adamantine  fetters  fall ;  green  vigour 
Gladding  the  Scythian  rocks,  and  Libyan  sands. 
He  saw  a  vernal  smile  sweetly  disfigfure 
Winter's  sad  face,  and  through  the  flowery  lands 
Of  fair  Engaddi's  honey-sweating  fountains. 
With  manna,  milk,  and  balm,  new  broach  the 
mountains. 

He  saw  how  in  that  blest  day-bearing  night, 
The  heaven-rebuked  shades  made  hajste  away ; 
How  bright  a  dawn  of  angels  with  new  light, 
Amazed  the  midnight  world,  and  made  a  day 
Of  which  the  morning  knew  not ;  mad  with  spite, 
He  mark'd  how  the  poor  shepherds  ran  to  pay 
Their  simple  tribute  to  the  babe,  whose  birth 
Was  the  great  business  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 

He  saw  a  threefold  sun,  with  rich  increase. 
Make  proud  the  ruby  portals  of  the  east. 
He  saw  the  temple  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
Adore  her  prince's  birth,  flat  on  her  breast 
He  saw  the  falling  idols  all  confess 
A  coming  Deity.    He  saw  the  nest 

Of  poisonous  and  unnatural  loves,  earth-nurst, 
Touch'd  with  the  world's  true   antidote   to 
burst. 

He  saw  Heaven  blossom  with  a  new-bom  light. 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger,  gazed 
The  golden  eyes  of  night,  whose  beam  made  bright 
The  way  to  Beth'lem,  and  as  boldly  blazed 
(Nor  aak'd  leave  of  the  sun,)  by  day  as  night 
Bv  whom  (as  Heaven's  illustrious  handmaid) 
raised 

Three -kings  (or  what  is  more)  three  wise  men 
went 

Westward,  to  find  the  world's  true  orient . . . 


That  the  great  angel-blinding  fight  should  shrink 
His  blaze,  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye. 
That  the  unmeasured  God  so  low  should  sink. 
As  prifi'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 
That  from  his  mother's  breast  he  milk  should  drink. 
Who  feeds  with  nectar  Heaven's  fair  family. 
That  a  vile  manger  his  low  bed  should  prove, 
Who  in  a  throne  of  stars  thunders  above. 

That  he  whom  the  sun  serves,  should  fiaintly  peep 
Through  clouds  of  infimt  flesh :  that  he  the  old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  child  and  weep : 
That  he  who  made  the  fire  should  fear  the  cold : 
That  Heaven's  high  Majesty  his  court  should  keep 
In  a  day  cottage,  by  eaich  blast  controll'd : 

That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  andfears. 

And  free  eternity  submit  to  years. 

And  further,  that  the  law's  eternal  Griver 
Should  bleed  in  his  own  law's  obedience ; 
And  to  the  circumcising  knife  deliver 
Himself,  the  forfeit  of  his  slave's  oflence. 
That  the  unblemish'd  Lamb,  blessed  for  ever. 
Should  take  the  mark  of  sin,  and  pain  of  sense. 
These  are  the  knotty  riddles,  whose  dark  donbt 
Entangles  his  lost  thoughts  past  getting  out: 

While  new  thoughts  boil'd  in  his  enraged  breast. 
His  gloomy  bosom's  darkest  character 
'  Was  in  his  shady  forehead  seen  express'd. 
The  forehead's  shade  in  grief's  expression  there, 
Is  what  in  sign  of  joy  among  the  blest. 
The  face's  lightning,  or  a  smile  is  here. 

Those  stings  of  care  that  his  strong  heart  opprest, 
A  desperate   Oh  me!   drew  from  his  deep 
breast 

Oh  me !  (thus  bellow'd  he ;)  oh  me !  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  advance  1 
And  serve  my  purer  sight,  only  to  beat 
Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance  ? 
Frown  I,  and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  seat  1 
And  the  gay  stars  lead  on  their  golden  dance ; 
Can  his  attempts  above  still  prosperous  be, 
Auspicious  still,  in  spite  of  hell  and  me  ? 

He  has  my  Heaven  (what  would  he  more)  whose 

bright 
And  radiant  sceptre  this  bold  hand  should  bear. 
And  for  the  never-foding  fields  of  light. 
My  fair  inheritance,  he  confines  me  here 
To  this  dark  house  of  shades,  horror,  and  night, 
To  draw  a  long-lived  death,  where  all  my  cheer 
Is  the  solemnity  my  sorrow  wears. 
That  mankind's  torment  waits  upon  my  tears. 

Dark  dusky  man,  he  needs  would  single  forth, 
To  make  liie  partner^of  his  own  pure  ray : 
And  should  we  powers  of  Heaven,  spirits  of  worth. 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 
It  shall  not  be,  said  I ;  and  domb  the  north, 
Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way. 
What  though  I  miss'd  my  blowl  yet  I  struck  h]|^ 
And  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory.* 

•  Which,  If  not  viotory,  if  yet  nvs&ge/— liiuav. 
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Ib  he  not  satisfied  1  means  he  to  wrest 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  sack  my  teiritories  1 
Vile  human  nature,  means  he  not  t'  invest 
(0  my  despite !)  with  his  divinest  glories  1 
And  rising  with  rich  spoils  upon  his  breast, 
With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  stories  1 
Must  the  bright  arms  of  heaven  rebuke  these  eyesi 
Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  daric  mysteries  1 

Art  thou  not  Lucifer  1  he  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  (tars  that  gild  the  mom  in  charge  were  given! 
The  nimblest  of  the  lightning-winged  loves  1 
The  fiiirest,  and  the  first-born  smile  of  Heaven  1 
Look  in  what  pomp  the  mistress  planet  moves, 
JRev'rently  circled  by  the  lesser  seven ; 
Such  and  so  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes 
Oppressed  the  common  people  of  the  skies. 


Ah,  wretch!  what  boots  thee  to  cast  back  thy  eyes 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  shows  1 
While  the  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes. 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 
And  meet  the  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 

Ifhell  mustmoum,  heaven  sure  shall  sympathize. 

What  force  cannot  efifect,  firaud  shall  devise. 

And  yet  whose  force  fear  I  ?  have  I  so  lost 
Myself?  my  strength  too  with  my  innocence  1 
Come,  tiy  who  dares,  heaven,  earth,  whatever  dost 
A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence,     [boast 
Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  cost 
Me  yet  a  second  fiill  ?  we'd  try  our  strengths. 
Heavens  saw  us  struggle  once :  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  shall  see,  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 


[Bon,MO&    DM,  1854.1 


Tbdb  mcfther  of  this  poet,  who  was  daughter  to 
Lord  Morley,  is  reported  to  have  written  the  fiimous 
letter  of  warning,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
gunpowder  plot  was  discovered.  His  father,  who 
had  been  suspected  of  a  share  in  Babington's 
conspiracy,  and  who  had  owed  his  release  to  his 
being  godson  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  second 
time  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  having  concealed  some  of  the  agents 
in  the  gunpowder  plot;  but  by  Lord  Morley's 
interest  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  confining 
himself  to  Worcestershire,  of  which  county  he 
lived  to  write  a  voluminous  history. 

The  family  were  catholics;  and  his  son,  the 
poet,  was  sent  to  8t  Omer's,  we  are  told,  with  a 
view  to  make  him  a  Jesuit,  which  he  declined. 
The  same  intention  never  failed  to  be  ascribed  to 
all  English  families  who  sent  their  children  to 
that  seminary.  On  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent he  lived  chiefly  with  his  father,  who  was  his 


preceptor.  Of  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life . 
nothing  more  seems  to  be  on  record  than  his 
marriage  and  his  literary  works.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  efiusions  entitled  Castara,  the  poetical 
name  of  his  mistress ;  the  Queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragi-comedy ;  a  History  of  Edwa^  lY*;  and 
Observations  upon  Histoiy. 

Habington  became  a  poet  firom  the  courtship 
of  the  lady  whom  he  married,  Lucy,  daughter  to 
Lord  Fowls.  There  is  no  very  ardent  sensibility 
in  his  lyrics,  but  they  denote  a  mind  of  elegant 
and  chaste  sentiments.  He  is  firee  as  any  of  the 
minor  poets  of  his  age  from  the  impurities  which 
were  then  considered  as  wit.  He  is  indeed  rather 
ostentatiously  platonic,  but  his  love  language  is 
fiur  from  being  so  elaborate  as  the  complimentary 
gallantry  of  the  preceding  age.  A  respectable 
gravity  of  thought,  and  succinct  fluency  of  expree- 
sion,  are  observable  in  the  poems  of  his  later 
life. 


CUPIO  DISSOLVL 

The  soul  which  doth  with  God  unite. 
Those  gayeties  how  doth  she  slight 

Which  o'er  opinion  sway ! 
Like  sacred  virgin  wax,  which  shines 
On  altars  or  on  martyrs'  shrines, 

How  doth  she  bum  away ! 

How  violent  are  her  throes  till  she 
From  envious  earth  deliver'd  be, 

Which  doth  her  flight  restrain  I 
How  doth  she  doat  on  whips  and  racks, 
On  fires,  and  the  so-dreaded  axe, 

And  eveiy  murdering  pain ! 

How  soon  she  leaves  the  pride  of  wealth, 
The  flatteries  of  youth  and  health, 

And  fame's  more  precious  breaUi ; 
And  every  gaudy  circumstance 
That  doth  the  pomp  of  life  advance. 

At  the  approach  of  death ! 


The  cunning  of  astrologers 
Observes  each  motion  of  the  stars. 

Placing  all  knowledge  there  : 
And  lovers  in  their  mistress'  eyes 
Contract  those  wonders  of  the  skies, 

And  seek  no  higher  sphere. 

The  wandering  pilot  sweats  to  find 
The  causes  that  produce  the  wind, 

Still  gazing  on  the  pole. 
The  politician  scorns  all  art 
But  what  doth  pride  and  power  impart, 

And  swells  the  ambitious  soul. 

But  he  whom  heavenly  fire  doth  warm 
And  'gainst  these  powerful  fi>llies  arm. 

Doth  soberly  disdain 
All  these  fond  human  mysteries 
As  the  deceitful  and  unwise 

Distempers  of  our  brain. 
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He  as  a  burden  bean  hia  daj, 
Yet  vainly  throws  it  not  away 

On  every  idle  cause : 
But  with  Uie  same  untroubled  eye 
Can  or  resolve  to  live  or  die, 

Regardless  of  th'  applause. 
My  God !  if  'tis  thy  great  decree 
That  this  must  the  last  moment  be 

Wherein  I  breathe  this  air ; 
My  heart  obeys,  joy'd  to  retreat 
From  the  false  favours  of  the  greft, 

And  treachery  of  the  fair. 
When  thou  shalt  please  this  soul  t*  enthrone 
Above  impure  corruption ; 

What  should  I  grieve  or  fisar, 
To  think  this  breathless  body  must 
Become  a  loathsome  heap  of  dust, 

And  ne'er  again  appear. 
For  in  the  fire  when  ore  is  tried. 
And  by  that  torment  purified. 

Do  we  deplore  the  loss  1 
And  when  Uiou  shalt  my  soul  refine. 
That  it  thereby  may  purer  shine, 

Shall  I  grieve  for  the  dross  ? 


THE  DSSCBIPnON  OF  CA3TASA. 

Like  the  violet,  which  alone 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade ; 
My  Castara  lives  unknown. 
To  no  looser  eye  betray'd, 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  view. 
Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  wiUi  bonow'd  grace, 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 
Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood, 
8he  is  noblest  being  good. 
Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant; 
Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit, 
In  her  silence  eloquent 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 
She  obeys  with  speedy  will 
Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands : 
And  so  innocent,  that  Ul, 
She  nor  acts,  nor  understands 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way 
She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast: 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast. 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 
She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  mask,  or  ball,  or  least 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night 
O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust, 
Prayer  and  sleep  oft  governs  lust 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie ; 
And  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly : 
All  her  vows  religious  be, 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


TO  0A8TAEA,  INQUIRING  WHT  I  LOYKD  BXK. 
Wht  doth  the  stubborn  iron  prove 
So  gentle  to  th'  magnetic  stone  1 
How  know  you  that  the  oriw  do  move ; 
With  music  too  ?  since  heard  of  none  ? 
And  I  will  answer  why  I  love. 

'TIS  not  thy  virtues,  each  a  star 

Which  in  thy  soul's  bright  sphere  do  ahine^ 

Shooting  their  beauties  from  afar. 

To  make  each  gazer's  heart  like  thine ; 

Our  virtues  often  meteors  are. 

Til  not  thy  face,  I  cannot  spy, 
When  poets  weep  some  virgin's  death. 
That  Cupid  wantons  in  her  eye. 
Or  perfumes  vapour  firmn  her  breath. 
And  'mongst  the  dead  thou  once  must  lieu 

Nor  isH  thy  birth.    For  I  was  ne'er 
So  vain  as  in  that  to  delight : 
Which,  balance  it,  no  weight  doth  bear. 
Nor  yet  is  olject  to  the  sight. 
But  only  fills  the  vulgar  ear. 

Nor  yet  thy  fortunes :  since  I  know 
They,  in  their  motion  like  the  sea 
Ebb  from  the  good,  to  the  impious  flow: 
And  so  in  flattery  betray. 
That  raising  they  but  overthrow. 

And  yet  these  attributes  might  prove 
Fuel  enough  finflame  desire ; 
But  there  was  something  from  above. 
Shot  without  reason's  guide,  this  fire. 
I  know,  yet  know  not,  why  I  love. 


80NQ. 


iBOx  *'TEi  Qunir  or  abiaooh." 

Not  the  Phoaniz  in  his  death. 

Nor  those  banks  where  violets  grow. 

And  Arabian  winds  still  blow. 
Yield  a  perfume  like  her  breath. 

But  O !  marriage  makes  the  spell, 

And  'tis  poison  if  I  smelL 

The  twin-beauties  of  the  skies, 
(When  the  halfsunk  sailors  haste 
To  rend  sail,  and  cut  their  mast,) 

Shine  not  welcome,  as  her  eyes. 
But  those  beams,  than  storms  more  black. 
If  they  point  at  me,  I  wrack. 

Then  fi>r  fear  of  such  a  fire, 

Which  kills  worse  than  the  long  night 
Which  benumbs  the  Muscovite, 

I  must  fiom  my  life  retire. 
But  O  no !  lor  if  her  eye 
Warm  me  not,  I  freeze,  and  die. 
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John  Haul  waa  bom  at  Durham,  and  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
in  1646  he  published  a  volume  of  veises.    He 


had  been  some  time  at  the  bar,  when  he  died,  in 
his  twenty-ninih  year. 


THB  MORNINQ  STAB. 
Still  Herald  of  the  Mom  f  whose  ray, 
Being  page  and  usher  to  the  day. 
Doth  mourn  behind  the  sun,  before  him  play ; 
Who  sett'st  a  golden  signal  ere 
The  bark  retire,  and  lark  appear. 
The  early  cocks  ciy  comfort,  screech-owls  fear. 

Who  wink'st  while  lovers  plight  thebr  troth, 
Then  fells  asleep,  while  they  are  loth 


To  part  without  a  more  engaging  oath ; 

Steal  in  a  message  to  the  eyes 

Of  Julia,  tell  her  that  she  Uee 

Too  long, — thy  lord,  the  Sun,  will  quickly  rise. 

Yet  it  is  midnight  still  with  me, 
Nay  worse,  unless  that  kinder  she 
Smile  day,  and  in  my  zenith  seated  be ! 
But  if  she  will  obliquely  ran, 
I  needs  a  calenture  must  shun. 
And,  like  an  Ethiopian,  hate  my  sun. 


WILLIA.M  CHAMBERLAYNE. 


[Bom,  1619.    Diod,  J«p.  11,  1«8B.] 


I  BBLISTB  the  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  is 
to  be  ibund  is  in  Langbaine,  who  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He 
wrote  a  single  tragi-comedy,  « Love's  Victory," 
which  was  acted  after  the  Restoration  under  the 
new  title  of**  Wits  led  by  the  Nose,  or  the  Poet's 
Revenge."  His  Pharonnida,  an  heroic  poem,  in 
five  books,  which  Langbaine  says  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  that  was  ever  told  in  verse,  and  contained 
so  much  amusing  matter  as  to  be  made  into  a 
prose  novel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  What 
Dr.  Johnson  said  unjustly  of  Milton's  Comus,  that 
it  was  like  gold  hid  under  a  rock,  may  unfortu- 
nately be  applied  with  too  much  propriety  to 
Pharonnida.  Never  perhaps  was  so  much  beau- 
tifid  design  in  poetry  marred  by  infelicity  of  exe- 
cution: his  ruggedness  of  versification,  abrupt 
•transitions,  and  a  style  that  is  at  once  slovenly 
and  quaint,  perpetuaUy  interrapted  in  enjoying 
the  splendid  figures  and  spirited  passions  of  this 


romantic  tablet,  and  make  us  catch  them  only  by 
glimpses.  I  am  well  aware  that  from  a  story  so 
closely  interwoven  a  few  selected  passages,  while 
they  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  faults,  are  not  enough  to  discover  the  fidl 
worth  of  Chamberlayne.  His  sketches,  already 
imperfect,  must  appear  still  more  so  in  the  shape  of 
fragments ;  we  must  perase  the  narrative  itself  to 
appreciate  the  rich  breadth  and  variety  of  its 
scenes,  and  we  must  perhaps  accustom  our  vision 
to  the  thick  medium  of  its  uncouth  style  to  enjoy 
the  power  and  pathos  of  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions. Under  all  the  defects  of  the  poem,  the 
reader  will  then  indeed  feel  its  unfinished  hints 
affect  the  heart  and  dilate  the  imagination.  From 
the  fate  of  Chamberlayne  a  young  poet  may  learn 
one  important  lesson,  that  he  who  neglects  the 
subsidiary  graces  of  taste  has  every  chance  of 
being  neglected  by  posterity,  and  that  the  pride 
of  genius  must  not  prompt  him  to  disdain  the 
study  of  harmony  and  of  style. 


PHARONNIDA,  BOOK  H.    OANTO  IH. 

Argalla  being  brought  before  tho  PrinoeH  Pharonnida  on 

a  ftlse  aoeusation  of  murder,  they  ftll  in  love  with  each 

other,  although  the  Princesa  is  obliged,  with  a  reluctant 

hearty  to  condemn  him  on  iiidfle  evidence. 

High  mounted  on  an  ebon  throne  on  which 
Th'  einbelhsh'd  silver  show'd  so  sadly  rich 
As  if  its  varied  form  strove  to  delight 
Those  solemn  souls  which  death-pale  fear  did  fright, 
In  Tyiian  purple  clad,  the  princess  sate, 
Between  two  sterner  ministers  of  fete, 
Impartial  judges,  whose  distinguished  tasks 
Their  various  habit  to  the  view  unmasks. 
One,  in  whose  looks,  as  pity  strove  to  draw 
Compassion  in  the  tablets  of  the  law, 
83 


Some  softness  dwelt,  in  a  majestic  vest 
Of  state-like  red  was  clothed ;  the  other,  dressed 
In  dismal  black,  whose  terrible  aspect 
Declared  his  office,  served  but  to  detect 
Her  slow  consent,  if,  when  the  first  forsook 
The  cause,  the  law  so  far  as  death  did  look. 
Silence  proclaim'd,  a  harsh  command  calls  forth 
Th'  undaunted  prisoner,  whose  excelling  worth 
In  this  low  ebb  of  fortune  did  appear 
Such  as  we  fency  virtues  that  come  near 
The  excellence  of  angels — ^fear  had  not 
Rifled  one  drop  of  blood,  nor  rage  begot 
More  colour  in  his  cheeks — ^lus  soul  in  state. 
Throned  in  the  medium,  constant  virtue  sat . .  • 
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Yet,  though  now  depresa'd 
Even  in  opinion,  which  oft  proves  the  best 
Support  to  those  whose  public  Tirtues  we 
Adore  before  their  private  guilt  we  see, 
His  noble  soul  still  wings  itself  above 
Passion's  dark  fogs ;  and  like  that  prosperous  dove 
The  world's  first  pilot,  for  discovery  sent, 
When  all  the  floods  that  bound  the  firmament 
Overwhelmed  the  earth,  conscience'  calm  joys  to 

increase, 
Returns,  freight  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Thus  fortified  from  all  that  tyrant  fear 
O'erawed  the  guilty  with,  he  doth  appear. 

Not  all 

His  virtues  now  protect  him,  he  must  fall 
A  guiltless  sacrifice,  to  expiate 
No  other  crime  but  their  envom'd  hate. 
An  ominous  silence — such  as  oft  precedes 
The  fatal  sentence — ^while  the  accuser  reads 
His  charge,  possessed  the  pitying  court  in  which 
Presaging  calm  Pharonnida,  too  rich 
In  mercy,  heaven's  supreme  prerogative, 
To  stifle  tears,  did  with  her  passion  strive 
So  long,  that  what  at  first  assaulted  in 
SorroVs  black  armour,  had  so  often  been 
For  pity  cherish'd,  that  at  length  her  eyes 
Found  there  those  spirits  that  did  sympathize 
With  those  that  warm'd  her  blood,and  unseenpnove 
That  engine  of  the  world,  mysterious  love. . . . 
The  beauteous  princess,  whose  free  soul  had  been 
Yet  gfuarded  in  her  virgin  ice,  and  now 
A  stranger  is  to  what  she  dodi  allow 
Such  easy  entrance.    By  those  rays  that  fall 
From  either's  eyes,  to  make  reciprocal 
Their  yielding  passions,  brave  Argalia  felt. 
Even  in  the  grasp  of  death,  his  functions  melt 
To  flames,  which  on  his  heart  an  onset  make 
For  sadness,  such  as  weary  mortals  take 
Eternal  fiurewells  in.    Yet  in  this  high 
Tide  of  lus  blood,  in  a  soft  calm  to  die. 
His  yielding  spirits  now  prepare  to  meet 
Death,  clothed  in  thoughts  white  as  his  winding- 
sheet. 
That  fiital  doom,  which  unto  heaven  affords 
The  sole  appeal,  one  of  the  assisting  lords 
Had  now  pronounced  whose  horrid  thunder  could 
Not  strike  his  laurell'd  brow;  that  voice  which  would 
Have  petrified  a  timorous  soul,  he  hears 
With  calm  attention.    No  disorder'd  fears 
Ruffled  his  fancy,  nor  domestic  war 
Raged  in  his  breast ;  lus  every  look  so  far 
From  vulgar  passions,  that,  unless,  amazed 
At  beaujty's  majesty  he  sometime  gazed 
Wildly  on  that  as  emblems  of  more  great 
Glories  than  earth  afforded,  firom  the  seat 
Of  resolution  his  fix'd  soul  had  not 
Been  stirr'd  to  passion,  which  had  now  begot 
Wonder,  not  fear,  within  him.    No  harsh  firown 
Contracts  his  brow ;  nor  did  his  thoughts  pull  down 
One  hunting  spirit,  wrapt  in  smothered  groans, 
To  clog  his  heart  From  her  most  eminent  thrones 
Of  sense,  the  eyes,  the  lightning  of  his  soul 
Flew  with  such  vigour  forth,  it  did  control 
All  weaker  passions,  and  at  once  include 
With  Roman  valour  Christian  fortitude. 


BOOK  m.   GA19T0  n. 

The  fkfher  of  Fharonnlds,  having  dlsoovered  her  atteeh- 
ment  to  AigsUs,  breaks  into  rage  and  thns  threatens 
har. 

Silent  with  passion,  which  his  eyes  inflamed, 
The  prince  awhile  beholds  her  ere  he  blamed 
The  frailty  of  afilection ;  but  at  length, 
Through  the  quick  throng  of  thoughts,  arm'd  with 

a  strength, 
Which  crush'd  the  soft  paternal  smiles  of  love. 
He  thus  begins — ^  And  must,  O  must  that  prove 
My  greatest  curse  on  which  my  hopes  ordain'd 
To  raise  my  happiness  t     Have  I  refrain'd 
The  pleasures  of  a  nuptial  bed,  to  joy 
Alone  in  thee,  nor  treoibled  to  destroy 
My  name,  so  that  advancing  thine  I  might 
Live  to  behold  my  sceptre  take  its  flight 
To  a  more  spacious  empire  1     Have  I  spent 
My  youth  till,  grown  in  debt  to  age,  she  hath  sent 
Diseases  to  arrest  me  thai  inqwir 
My  strength  and  hopes  e'er  to  enjoy  an  heir. 
Which  might  preserve  our  name,  which  only  now 
Must  in  our  dusty  annals  live ;  whilst  thou 
Transfer'st  the  glory  of  our  house  on  one, 
Which  had  not  I  warm'd  into  life,  had  gone, 
A  wretch  forgotten  of  the  world,  to  th'  earth 
From  whence  he  sprung  ?  But  tear  this  monstraus 

birth 
Of  fan<7  from  thy  soul,  quick  as  thou'dst  fly 
Descending  wrath  if  visible,  or  I 
Shall  blast  thee  with  my  anger  till  thy  name 
Rot  in  my  memory ;  not  as  the  same 
That  once  thou  wert  behold  thee,  but  as  f 
Dire  prodigy,  which  to  foreshow  should  < 
All  ills  which  through  the  progress  of  my  life 
Did  chance  were  sent    I  lost  a  queen  and  wiA, 
Thy  virtuous  mother,  who  for.  goodness  mifl^ 
Have  here  supplied,  before  she  took  her  flight 
To  heaven,  my  better  angel's  place ;  have  ainoe 
Stood  storms  of  strong  affliction;  still  a  pnnoe 
Over  my  passions  until  now,  but  this 
Hath  proved  me  coward.    Oh !  thou  dost  vaam 
To  grieve  me  thus,  fond  giri."— With  that  he 

shook 
His  reverend  head ;  beholds  her  with  a  look 
Composed  of  grief  and  anger,  which  she  seas 
With  melting  sorrow :  but  resolved  love  fineee 
Her  from  more  yielding  pity — 

ShefiUk 
Prostrate  at's  feet ;  to  his  remembrance  calls 
Her  dying  mother's  will,  by  whose  pale  dust 
She  now  conjures  him  not  to  be  unjust 
Unto  that  promise,  with  which  her  pure  soul 
Fled  satisfied  from  earth— 4»  to  control 
Her  freedom  of  affection. — 

She  then 
Calls  to  remembrance  who  relieved  him  yfhea. 
Distress'd  within  Aleythuis'  walls ;  the  love 
His  subjects  bore  Argalia,  which  might  prove 
Her  choice,  her  happiness ;  with  all«  how  great 
A  likelihood,  it  was  but  the  retreat 
Of  royalty  to  a  more  sale  disguise 
Had  showed  him  to  theb  state's  deluded  eyee 
So  mean  a  thing.    Love's  boundless  rhetorie 
About  to  dictate  more,  he,  with  a  quick 
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And  iuziotia  haste,  fonakes  the  room,  his  rage 
Thus  boiling  o'er — «  And  must  my  wretched  age 
Be  thus  by  thee  tormented  1  but  take  heed, 
Correct  thy  passions,  or  their  cause  must  Meed, 
Until  he  quench  the  flame — " 

Her  sonl,  oppress'd, 

Sinks  in  a  pale  swoon,  catching  at  the  rest 

It  must  not  yet  enj<^ ;  swift  help  lends  light, 

Though  iiadnt  and  glimmering,  to  behold  what  night 

Of  grief  o'ershadow'd  her.    You  that  have  been 

Upon  the  rack  of  passion,  tortured  in 

The  engines  of  forbidden  love,  that  have 

Shed  fruitless  tears,  spent  hopeless  sighs,  to  crave 

A  rigid  parent's  &k  aspect,  conceive 

What  wild  distraction  seized  her.    I  must  leave 

Her  passions'  volume  only  to  be  read 

Within  the  breasts  of  such  whose  hearts  have  bled 

At  the  like  dangferous  wounds. 


BOOK  ni.    CANTO    HL 
Thbough  the  dark  path  of  dusty  annals  we. 
Led  by  his  valour's  light,  return  to  see 
ArgalU's  story,  who  hath,  since  that  night  - 
Wherein  he  took  that  strange  distracted  flight 
From  treacherous  Ardenna,  perform'd  a  course 
So  full  of  threat'ning  dangers,  that  the  force 
Of  his  protecting  angel  trembled  to 
Support  his  fiite,  which  crack'd  the  slender  dew 
Of  destiny  almost  to  death :  his  stars. 
Doubting  their  influence  when  such  horrid  wars 
The  gods  proclaim'd,  withdrew  their  languish'd 

beams 
Beneath  heaven's  spangled  arch ;  in  pitchy  streams 
The  heavy  clouds  unlade  their  wombs,  until 
The  angxy  winds,  fearing  the  floods  should  fill 
The  air,  the  region  where  they  ruled,  did  break 
Their  marble  lodgings ;  Nature's  self  grew  weak 
With  these  distemperatures,  and  seem'd  to  draw 
Tow'rd  dissolutionr— her  neglected  law 
Each  element  forgot    The  impiison'd  flame, 
When  the  clouds'  stock  of  moisture  could  not  tame 
Its  violence,  in  sulp'huxy  flashes  broke 
Thorough  the  glaring  air ;  the  swoln  clouds  spoke 
In  the  loud  voice  of  thunder ;  the  sea  raves 
And  foams  with  anger,  hurls  his  troubled  waves 
High  as  the  moon's  dull  orb,  whose  waning  light 
Withdrew  to  add  more  terror  to  the  night. 


ARGALIA  TAKSN  PBISONEB  B7  THB  TUKE8. 

Tux  Turks  had  ought 

Made  desperate  onslaughts  on  the  isle,  but  brought 

Nought  back  but  wounds  and  in&my ;  but  now. 

Wearied  with  toil,  they  are  resolved  to  bow 

Their  stubborn  resolutions  with  the  strength 

Of  not-to-be-resisted  want :  the  length 

Of  the  chronical  disease  extended  had 

To  some  few  months,  since  to  oppress  the  sad 

But  constant  islanders,  the  army  lay. 

Circling  their  confines.    Whilst  this  tedious  stay 

From  battle  rusts  the  soldier's  valour  in 

His  tainted  cabin,  there  had  often  been, 

With  all  variety  of  fortune,  fought 

Brave  single  combats,  whose  success  had  brought 


Honour's  unwither'd  laurels  on  the  brow 
Of  either  party ;  but  the  balance,  now 
Forced  by  the  hand  of  a  brave  Turk,  inclined 
Wholly  to  them.    Thrice  had  his  valour  shined 
In  victory's  refidgent  rays,  thrice  heard 
The  shouts  of  conquest ;  thrice  on  his  lance  appear'd 
The  heads  of  noble  Rhodians,  which  had  struck 
A  general  sorrow  'mongst  the  knights.    All  look 
Who  next  the  lists  should  enter ;  each  desires 
The  task  were  his,  but  honour  now  requires 
A  spirit  more  than  vulgar,  or  she  dies 
The  next  attempt,  their  valour's  sacrifice ; 
To  prop  whose  ruins,  chosen  by  the  firee 
Consent  of  all,  Aigalia  comes  to  be 
Their  happy  champion.    Truce  proclaim'd,  until 
The  combat  ends,  th'  expecting  people  fill 
The  spacious  battlements ;  the  Turks  forsake 
Their  tents,  of  whom  the  dty  ladies  take 
A  dreadful  view,  till  a  more  noble  sight 
Diverts  their  looks ;  each  part  behold  their  knight 
With  various  wishes,  whilst  in  blood  and  sweat 
They  toil  for  victory.    The  conflict's  heat 
Raged  in  their  veins,  which  honour  more  inflamed 
Than  burning  calentures  could  do ;  both  blamed 
The  feeble  influence  of  theu-  stars,  that  gave 
No  speedier  conquest ;  each  neglects  to  save 
Himself  to  seek  advantage  to  ofiend 

His  eager  foe 

But  now  so  long 

The  Turks'  proud  champion  had  endured  the  strong 
Assaults  of  the  stout  Christian,  till  his  strength 
Cool'd,  on  the  ground,  with  his  blood — he  fell  at 

length, 
Beneath  his  conquering  sword.  The  barbarous  crew 
O'  the  villains  that  did  at  a  distance  view 
Their  diampion's  faU,  all  bands  of  truce  forgot. 
Running  to  succour  him,  begin  a  hot 
And  desperate  combat  with  those  knights  that  stand 
To  aid  Argalia,  by  whose  conquering  hand 
Whole  squadrons  of  them  fall,  but  here  he  spent 
His  mighty  spirit  in  vain,  their  cannons  rent 

His  scatter'd  troops 

Argalia  lies  in  chains,  ordain'd  to  die 

A  sacrifice  unto  the  cruelty 

Of  the  fierce  bashaw,  whose  loved  fiivourite  in 

The  combat  late  he  slew ;  yet  had  not  been 

In  that  so  much  unhappy,  had  not  he, 

That  honour'd  then  his  sword  with  victory, 

Half-brother  to  Janusa  been,  a  bright 

But  cruel  lady,  whose  refined  delight 

Her  slave  (though  husband)  Ammurat,  durst  not 

Ruflle  with  discontent ;  wherefore,  to  cool  that  hot 

Contention  of  her  blood,  which  he  foresaw 

That  heavy  news  would  from  her  anger  draw. 

To  quench  with  the  brave  Christian's  death,  he 

sent 
Him  living  to  her,  that  her  anger,  spent 
In  flaming  torments,  might  not  settle  in 
The  dregs  of  discontent    Staying  to  win 
Some  Rhodian  castles,  all  the  prisoners  were 
Sent  with  a  guard  into  Sardinia,  there 
To  meet  their  wretched  thraldom.    From  the  rest 
Argpalia  sever'd,  soon  hopes  to  be  blest 
With  speedy  death,  though  waited  on  by  all 
The  heU-instructed  torments  that  could  faU 
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Within  invention's  reach ;  hut  he's  not  yet 
Arrived  to  his  period,  his  unmoved  stars  sit 
Thus  in  their  orbs  secured.    It  was  the  use 
Of  th'  Turkish  pride,  which  triumphs  in  th'  abuse 
Of  suffering  Christians,  once,  before  they  take 
The  ornaments  of  nature  off,  to  make 
Their  prisoners  public  to  the  view,  that  all 
Might  mock  their  miseries:  this  sight  did  call 
Janusa  to  her  palace-window,  where, 
Whilst  she  beholds  them,  love  resolved  to  bear 
Her  ruin  on  her  treacherous  eye-beams,  till 
Her  heart  infected  grew;  their  orbs  did  fill, 
As  the  most  pleasing  object,  with  the  sight 
Of  him  whose  sword  open'd  a  way  for  the  flight 
Of  her  loved  brother's  soul.     At  the  first  view 
Passion  had  struck  her  dumb,  but  when  it  grew 
Into  desire,  she  speedily  did  send 
To  have  his  name — whiph  known,  hate  did  defend 
Her  heart;  besieged  with  love,shesighs,and  straight 
Commands  him  to  a  dungeon ;  but  love's  bait 
Cannot  be  so  cast  up,  though  to  efiace 
Her  image  from  her  soul  she  strives.    The  place 
For  execution  she  commands  to  be 
'Gainst  the  next  day  prepared ;  but  rest  and  she 
Grow  enemies  about  it :  if  she  steal 
A  slumbei;.  jrom  her  thoughts,  that  doth  reveal 
Her  passions  in  a. dream,  sometimes  she  thought 
She  saw  her  brother's  pale  grim  ghost,  that  brought 
His  grisly  wounds  to  show  her,  smear'd  in  blood. 
Standing  before  her  sight ;  and  by  that  flood 
Those  red  streams  wept,  imploring  vengeance,  then. 
Enraged,  she  cries, «  O,  Jet  him  die !"     But  when 
Her  sleep-imprison'd  fancy,  wandering  in 
The  shades  of  darken'd  reason,  did  begin 
To  draw  Argalia's  image  on  her  soul. 
Love's  sovereign  power  did  suddenly  control 
The  strength  of  those  abortive  embryos,  sprung 
From  smother'd  anger.    The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to  night,  the  lark  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed, 
To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams,  ere 
Whose  early  reign  Janusa,  that  could  bear 
No  longer  lock'd  within  her  breast  so  great 
An  army  of  rebellious  passions,  beat 
From  reason's  conquer'd  fortress,  did  unfold 
Her  thoughts  to  Manto,  a  stout  wench ;  whose  bold 
Wit,  join'd  with  zeal  to  serve  her,  had  endear'd 
Her  to  her  best  affections.    Having  clear'd 
All  doubts  with  hopeful  promises,  her  maid, 
By  whose  close  wiles  this  plot  must  be  convey'd, 
To  secret  action  of  her  council  makes 
Two  eunuch  pandars,  by  whose  help  she  takes 
Argalia  from  his  keeper's  charge,  as  to 
Suffer  more  torments  than  the  rest  should  do, 
And  lodged  him  in  that  castle  to  affiight 
And  soften  his  great  soul  with  fear.    The  light. 
Which  lent  its  beams  into  the  dismal  place 
In  which  he  lay,  without  presents  the  face 
Of  horror  smear'd  in  blood ;  a  scaffold  built 
To  be  the  stage  of  murder,  blush'd  with  guilt 
Of  Christian  blood,  by  several  torments  let 
From  th'  imprisoning  veins.    This  object  set 
To  startle  his  resolves  if  good,  and  make 
His  future  joys  more  welcome,  could  not  shake 
The  heaven-built  pillars  of  his  soul,  that  stood 


Steady,  though  in  the  slippeiy  paths  of  blood. 
The  gloomy  night  now  sat  enthroned  in  dead 
And  silent  shadows,  midnight  curtains  spread 
The  earth  in  black  for  what  the  falling  day 
Had  blush'd  in  fire,  whilst  the  brave  pris'ner  lay. 
Circled  in  darkness,  yet  in  those  shades  spends 
The  hours  with  angels,  whose  assistance  lends 

Strength  to  the  wings  of  faith 

He  beholds 
A  glimmering  light,  whose  near  approach  unfolds 
The  leaves  of  darkness.     While  his  wonder  grows 
Big  with  amazement,  the  dim  taper  shows 
False  Manto  enter'd,  who,  prepared  to  be 
A  bawd  unto  her  lustful  mistress,  came. 
Not  with  persuasive  rhetoric  to  inflame 

A  heart  congeal'd  with  death's  approach 

Most  blest  of  men ! 
Compose  thy  wonder,  and  let  only  joy 
Dwell  in  thy  soul.    My  coming's  to  destroy, 
^ot  nurse  thy  trembling  fears :  be  but  so  wise 
To  follow  thy  swift  fate,  and  thou  mayst  rise 
Above  the  reach  of  danger.    In  thy  arms 
Circle  that  power  whose  radiant  brightness  charms 
Fierce  Ammurat's  anger,  when  his  crescents  shine 
In  a  full  orb  of  forces ;  what  was  thine 
Ere  made  a  prisoner,  though  the  doubtful  state 
Of  her  best  Christian  monarch,  will  abate 
Its  splendour,  when  that  daughter  of  the  night. 
Thy  feeble  star,  shines  in  a  heaven  of  light 
If  life  or  liberty,  then,  bear  a  shape 
Worthy  thy  courting,  swear  not  to  escape 
By  the  attempts  of  strength,  and  I  will  free 
The  iron  bonds  of  thy  captivity. 
A  solemn  oath,  by  that  great  power  he  served. 
Took,  and  believed :  his  hopes  no  longer  starved 
In  expectation.    From  that  swarthy  seat 
Of  sad  despair,  his  narrow  jail,  replete 
With  lazy  damps,  she  leads  him  to  a  room 
In  whose  delights  joy's  summer  seem'd  to  bloom. 
There  left  him  to  the  brisk  society 
Of  costly  baths  and  Corsic  wines,  whose  high 
And  sprightly  tempers  from  cool  sherbets  found 
A  calm  ally ;  here  his  harsh  thoughts  unwound 
Themselves  in  pleasure,  as  not  fearing  fate 
So  much,  but  that  he  dares  to  recreate 
His  spbrit,  by  unwieldy  action  tired. 
With  all  that  lust  into  no  crime  had  fired. 
By  mutes,  those  silent  ministers  of  sin. 
His  sullied  garments  were  removed,  and  in 
Their  place  such  various  habits  laid,  as  pride' 

Would  clothe  her  favourites  with 

Unruflled  here  by  the  rash  wearer,  rests 

Fair  Persian  mantles,  rich  Sclavonian  vests. . . . 

Though  on  this  swift  variety  of  fate 

He  looks  with  wonder,  yet  his  brave  soul  sate 

Too  safe  within  her  gtiards  of  reason,  to 

Be  shook  with  passion;  that  there's  something 

new 
And  strange  approaching  after  such  a  storm. 

This  gentle  calm  assures  him 

His  limbs  fmm  wounds  but  late  recovered,  noyr 
Refiresh'd  with  liquid  odours,  did  allow 
Their  suppled  nerves  no  softer  rest,  but  in 
Such  robes  as  wore  their  ornament  within, 
Yeil'd  o'er  their  beauty 
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His  guilty  conduct  now  had  brought  him  near 
Janusa's  room,  the  glaring  lights  appear 
Thorough  ihe  window's  ciystal  walls,  the  strong 
Perfumes  of  balmj  incense  mix'd  among 
The  wandering  atoms  of  the  air  did  fly. 

The  open  doors  allow 

A  free  access  into  the  room,  where  comer? 
Such  real  forms  he  saw  as  would  strike  dumb 
The  Alcoran's  tales  of  Paradise,  the  fair 
And  sparkling  gems  1'  the  gilded  roof  impair 
Their  taper's  fire,  yet  both  themselves  confess 
Weak  to  those  flames  Janusa's  eyes  possess 
With  such  a  joy  as  bodies  that  do  long 
For  souls,  shall  meet  them  in  the  doomsday  throng. 
She  that  ruled  princes,  though  not  passions,  sate 
Waiting  her  lover,  on  a  throne  whose  state 
Epitomized  the  empire's  wealth ;  her  robe, 
Wit)i  costly  pride,  had  robb'd  the  chequer'd  globe 
Of  its  most  &ir  and  orient  jewels,  to 
Enhance  its  value ;  captive  princes  who 
Had  lost  their  crowns,  might  there  those  gems 

have  seen 

Placed  in  a  seat  near  her  bright  throne,  to  stir 

His  settled  thoughts  she  thus  begins :  «  From  her 

Your  sword  hath  so  much  injured  as  to  shed 

Blood  so  near  kin  to  mine,  that  it  was  fed 

By  the  same  milky  fountains,  and  within 

One  womb  warm'd  into  life,  is  such  a  sin 

I  could  not  pardon,  did  not  love  commit 

A  rape  upon  my  mercy :  all  the  wit 

Of  man  in  vain  inventions  had  been  lost. 

Ere  thou  redeem'd ;  which  now,  although  it  cost 

The  price  of  all  my  honours,  I  will  do : 

Be  but  so-full  of  gratitude  as  to 

Repay  my  care  with  love.    Why  dost  thou  thus 

Sit  dumb  to  my  dlfioourse  ?  it  lies  in  us 

To  raise  or  ruin  thee,  and  make  my  way 

Thorough  their  bloods  that  our  embraces  stay."  • . . 

To  charm  those  sullen  spirits  that  within 

The  dai'k  cells  of  his  conscience  might  have  been 

Yet  by  religion  hid — that  gift  divine. 

The  soul's  composure,  music,  did  refine 

The  lazy  air,  whose  polish'd  harmony, 

Whilst  dancing  in  redoubled  echoes,  by 

A  wanton  song  was  answer'd,  whose  each  part 

Invites  the  hearing  to  betray  the  heart 

Having  with  all  these  choice  flowers  streVd  the  way 

That  leads  to  lust,  to  shun  the  slow  decay 

Of  hjs  approach,  her  sickly  passions  haste 

To  die  in  action.    **  Come,"  she  cries,  **  we  waste 

The  precious  minutes.  Now  thou  know'st  for  what 

Thou'rt  sent  for  hither." 

Brave  Argalia  sits. 

With  virtue  cool'd And  must  my  freedom  then 

At  such  a  rate  be  purchased  1  rather,  when 
My  lifo  expires  in  torments,  let  my  name 
Forgotten  die,  than  live  in  black-mouth'd  fame, 
A  servant  to  thy  lust    Go,  tempt  thy  own 
Damn'd  infidels  to  sin,  that  ne'er  had  known 
The  way  to  virtue :  not  this  cobweb  veil 
Of  beauty,  which  thou  wear'st  but  as  a  jail 
To  a  soul  pale  with  guilt,  can  cover  o'er 

Thy  mind's  deformity 

Rent  from  these  gilded  pleasures,  send  me  to 
A  dungeon  dark  as  hell,  where  shadows  do 


Reign  in  eternal  silence ;  let  these  rich 

And  costly  robes,  the  gaudy  trappings  which 

Thou  mean'st  to  clothe  my  sin  in,  be  exchanged 

For  sordid  rags.  When  thy  fierce  spleen  hath  ranged 

Through  all  invented  torments,  choose  the  worst 

To  punish  my  denial ;  less  accurst 

I  so  shall  perish,  than  if  by  consent 

I  taught  thy  guilty  thoughts  how  to  augment 

Their  sin  in  action,  and,  by  giving  ease 

To  thy  blood's  fever,  took  its  loath'd  disease. 

Her  look, 

Cast  like  a  felon's 

Was  sad ;  with  silent  grief  the  room  she  leaves. 


BOOK  IIL    GAMTO  IT. 
OuB  noble  captive,  to  fair  virtue's  throne 
In  safety  past,  though  through  lust's  burning  zone, 
Finds  in  his  dungeon's  lazy  damps  a  rest 
More   sweet,  though  with  the  heavy  weights 

oppress'd 
Of  iron  bondage,  than  if  they  had  been 
Love's  amorous  wreaths. 

But  she  breathes  curses  in 

Her  soul's  pale  agony. ....    And  now  she  steeps 
Her  down  in  tears — a  flood  of  sorrow^veeps. 
Of  power  (if  penitent)  to. expiate 
Youth's  vigorous  sins ;  but  aU  her  mourning  sate 
Beneath  a  darker  veil  than  that  which  shades 
Repentant  grief. .... 

So  far  the  foir  Janusa  in  this  sad 
Region  of  grief  had  gone,  till  sorrow  had 
That  fever  turn'd,  upon  whose  flaming  vrings 
At  first  love  only  sate,  to  one  which  brings 
Death's  symptoms  near  the  heart 

The  rose  had  lost 

His  ensigns  in  her  cheeks,  and  though  it  cost 
Pains  near  to  death,  the  Hly  had  alone 
Set  hia  pale  banners  up ;  no  brightness  shone 
Within  her  eye's  dim  orbs,  whose  fading  light 
Being  quench'd  in  death,  had  set  in  endless  night, 
Had  not  the  wise  endeavours  of  her  maid, 
The  careful  Manto,  grief's  pale  scouts  betray'd, 
By  sly  deceit 

Although  she  cures  not,  yet  gives  present  ease, 
By  laying  opiates  to  the  harsh  disease. 
A  letter,  which  did  for  uncivil  blame 
His  first  denial,  ia  the  stranger's  name 
Disguised,  she  gives  her ;  which,  with  eyes  that  did 
O'erflow  with  joy  read  o'er,  had  soon  forbid 
Gnef 's  sullen  progress,  whose  next  stage  had  been 
O'er  life's  short  road,  the  grave— death's  quiet  inn. 
From  whose  dark  terror,  by  this  gleam  of  light. 
Like  trembling  children  by  a  lamp's  weak  light, 
Freed  from  night's  dreadful  shadows,  she  embraced 
Sleep,  nature's  darkness —  . . .  and  upon  the  wings 
Of  aiiy  hope,  that  wanton  bird  which  sings 
As  soon  as  fledged,  advanced  her  to  survey 

The  dawning  beauties  of  a  long'd-for  day 

But  ere  this  pyramid  of  pleasure  to 
Its  height  arrives — with's  presence  to  undo 
The  golden  structure — dreadful  Ammurat, 
From  his  floating  mansion  lately  landed  at 
The  city's  port,  impatient  love  had  brought 
In  an  untimely  virit  .... 
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He  enters,  and  she  &ints !  in  which  pale  trance 
His  pity  findfl  her,  but  to  no  such  chance 
Imputes  the  cause :  rather  conceives  it  joy, 
Whose  rushing  torrent  made  her  heart  employ 
Its  nimble  servants,  all  her  spirits,  to 
Prevent  a  deluge,  which  might  else  undo 
Love's  new  made  commonwealth.     But  whilst 

his  care 
Hastens  to  help,  her  fortune  did  declare 
Her  sorrow's  dark  enigma ;  from  her  bed 
The  letter  dropt — ^which,  when  life's  army  fled, 
Their  frontier  garrisons  neglected,  had 
Been  left  within't — this  seen,  declares  a  sad 
Truth  to  th'  amazed  Bassa,  though  'twere  mix'd 
With  subtle  falsehood.     While  he  stands,  betwixt 
High  rage  and  grief  distracted,  doubtful  yet 
In  what  new  dress  to  wear  revenge,  the  fit 
Forsakes  Janusa ;  who,  not  knowing  she 
Detected  stood  of  lust's  conspiracy 
'Gainst  honour's  royal  charter,  from  a  low 
Voice  strains  a  welcome,  which  did  seem  to  flow 
From  fickie  discontent,  such  as  the  weak 
Lungs  breathe  their  thoughts  in  whilst  their  fibres 

break. 
To  counterfeited  slumbers  leaving  her, 
He's  gone  with  silent  anger  to  confer ; 
With  such  a  farewell  as  kind  husbands  leave 
Their  pregpiant  wives,  preparing  to  receive 
A  mother's  first  of  blessings,  he  forsakes 
The  room,  and  into  strict  inquiry  takes 
The  wretched  Manto,  who,  ere  she  could  call 
Excuse  to  aid,  surprised,  discovers  all. 


The  captive  Argmlis/ls  ai^in  bvougtat  belbre  Janiiaa,  who 
la  unoonficioaB  that  the  Bassa  had  read  the  letter.  Aatr 
murat,  ia  the  mean  time^  is  concealed,  to  watch  the 
Interview. 

Placed,  by  false  Manto,  in  a  closet,  which, 
Silent  and  sad,  had  only  to  enrich 
Its  roof  with  light,  some  few  neglected  beams 
Sent  from  Janusa's  room,  which  serve  as  streams 
To  watch  intelligence ;  here  he  beheld, 
Whilst  she  who  with  his  absence  had  expell'd 
All  thoughtful  cares,  was  with  her  joy  swell'd  high, 
As  captives  are  when  call'd  to  liberty. 
Perfumed  and  costly,  her  fair  bed  was  more 
Adom'd  than  shrines  which  costly  kings  adore ; 
Incense,  in  smoky  curls,  climbs  to  the  fair 
Roo^  whilst  choice  music  rariilcs  tlia  air ; 
Each  element  in  more  perfection  here, 
Than  in  the  first  creation  did  appear. 
Yet  lived  in  harmony :  the  wing'd  fire  lent 
Perfumes  to  the  air,  that  to  moist  cordials  pent 
In  crystal  vials,  strength ;  and  those  impart 
Their  vigour  to  that  ball  of  earth,  the  heart. 
The  nice  eye  here  epitomized  might  see 
Rich  Persia's  wealth,  and  old  Rome's  luxury. 

But  now,  like  Nature's  new-made  &vourite, 
Who,  until  all  created  for  delight 
Was  framed,  did  ne'er  see  Paradise,  comes  in 
Deceived  Argalia,  thinking  he  had  been 
Call'd  thither  to  behold  a  penitent. .... 

With  such  a  high 
Heroic  scorn  as  aged  saints  that  die,         [slights 
Heaven's  fav'rites,  leave  the  trivial  wond- 


That  gilded  pomp ;  no  splendent  beam  invites 
His  serious  eye  to  meet  their  objects  in 
An  amorous  glance,  reserved  as  he  had  beea 
Before  his  grave  confessor :  he  beholds 
Beauty's  bright  magic,  while  its  art  unfolds 
Great  love's  mysterious  riddles,  and  commands 
Captive  Janusa  to  infiinge  the  bands 
Of  matrimonial  modesty.     When  all 
Temptation  £u]s,  she  leaves  her  throne  to  fall. 
The  scorn  of  greatness,  at  his  feet :  but  prayer. 
Like  flattery,  expires  in  useless  air, 
Too  weak  to  batter  that  firm  confidence 
Their  torment's  thunder  could  not  shake.    From 

hence 
Despair,  love's  tyrant,  had  enforced  her  to 
More  wild  attempts,  had  not  her  Ammnrat,  who. 
Unseen,  beheld  all  this,  prevented,  by 
His  sight,  the  death  of  bleeding  modesty. 

Made  swift  with  rage,  the  ruffled  curtain  flies 
His  angry  touch — ^he  enters — ^fix'd  his  eyes, 
From  whence  some  drops  of  rage  distil,  on  her 
Whose  heart  had  lent  her  face  its  character. 
Whilst  he  stood  red  with  flaming  anger,  she 
Looks  pale  with  fear — ^passion's  disparity 
Dwelt  in  their  troubled  breasts ;  his  wild  eyes  stood 
Like  comets,  when  attracting  storms  of  hlood 
Shook  with  portents  sad,  the  whilst  hers  sate 
Like  the  dull  earth,  when  trembling  at  the  fate 
Of  those  ensuing  evils — heavy  fix'd 
Within  their  orbs.    Passions  thus  strangdy  mix'd. 
No  various  fever  e'er  created  in  [been 

The  phrenzied  brain,  when  sleep's  sweet  calm  had 
From  her  soft  throne  deposed. .... 
So  having  paused,  his  dreadfiil  voice  thus  broke 
The  dismal  silence. 
Thou  curse  of  my  nativity,  that  more 
Affects  me  than  eternal  wrath  can  do — 
Spirits  condemn'd,  some  fiends,  instruct  me  to 
Heighten  revenge  to  thy  desert ;  but  so 
I  should  do  more  than  mortals  may,  and  throw 
Thy  ^potted  toul  to  flames.    Yet  I  will  give 
Its  passport  hence ;  for  think  not  to  outlive 
This  hour,  this  fatal  hour,  ordain'd  to  see 

More  than  an  age  belbre  of  tragedy 

Fearing  tears  should  win 
The  victory  of  anger,  Ammurat  draws 
His  scimitar,  which  had  in  blood  writ  laws 
For  conquer'd  provinces,  and  with  a  swif^ 
And  cruel  rage,  ere  penitence  could  lilt 
Her  burden'd  soul  in  a  repentant  thought 
Tow'rds  heaven,  sheathes  the  cold  steel  in  her  aoft 
And  snowy  breast :  with  a  loud  groan  she  hJh 
Upon  the  bloody  floor,  half  breathless,  calls 
For  his  untimely  pity :  but  perceiving 
The  fleeting  spirits,  with  her  blood,  were  leaving 
Her  heart  unguarded,  she  implores  that  breath 
Which  yet  remain'd,  not  to  bewail  her  death. 
But  beg  his  life  that  caused  it — on  her  knees. 
Struggling  to  rise.  But  now  calm'd  AmmuraifineeB 
Her  from  disturbing  death,  in  his  last  great  work 
And  thus  declares  some  virtue  in  a  Turk. 

I  have,  brave  Christian,  by  perusing  thee 
In  this  great  art  of  honour  learnt  to  be, 
Too  late,  thy  foUoi^ex :  this  ling  (with  that 
Gives  him  his  signet)  shall,  when  qaestion'd  nt 
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The  castle  guards,  fhy  aafety  be.    And  aow 
I  see  her  blood's  low  water  doth  allow 
Me  ozdy  time  to  launch  my  soul's  Mack  bark 
Into  death's  rubric  sea-^ibr  to  the  daik 
And  silent  region,  though  we  here  were  by 
Passion  divorced,  fortune  shall  not  deny 
Our  souls  to  sail  together.    From  thy  eyes 
Remove  death's  load,  and  see  what  sacrifice 
My  love  is  offering.    With  that  word,  a  stroke 
Pierces  his  breast,  whose  speedy  pains  invoke 
Death's  opiates  to  appease  them :  he  sinks  down 
By 's  dying  wife,  who,  ere  the  cold  flood  drown 
Life  in  the  deluge  of  her  wounds,  once  more 
Betrays  her  eyes  to  the  light ;  and  though  they  wore 
The  weight  of  death  upon  their  lids,  did  keep 
Them  so  long  open,  till  the  icy  sleep 
Began  to  seize  on  him,  and  then  she  cries — 
O  see,  just  heaven  f  see,  see  my  Ammurat  dies, 
To  wander  with  me  in  the  unknown  shade 
Of  immortali^ — ^But  I  have  made 


The  woonds  that  murther'd  both;  his  hand  that  gave 
Mine,  did  but  gently  let  me  blood  to  save 
An  everlasting  lever.    Pardon  me, 
My  dear,  my  dying  lord.    Eternity 
Shall  see  my  soul  white-wash'd  in  tears ;  but  oh ! 
I  now  feel  time's  dear  want — they  will  not  flow 
Fast  as  my  stream  of  blood.     Christian,  ferewell ! 
Whene'er  thou  dost  our  tragic  stoiy  tell, 
Do  not  extenuate  my  crimes,  but  let 
Them  in  thdr  own  black  characters  be  set, 
Near  Ammurat's  bright  virtues,  that,  read  by 
Th'  unpractised  lover,  which  posteri^, 
Whilst  wanton  winds  play  with  our  dust,  shall  raise 
.  On  beauties ;  that  the  good  may  justice  praise 
By  his  example,  and  the  bad  by  mine 
From  vice's  throne  be  scared  to  virtue's  shiine. 

This, 

She  cries,  is  our  last  interview — «  kiss 

Then  joins  their  bloodless  lips— «ach  dose  the  eyes 

Of  the  other,  whilst  the  parting  spirit  flies. 


RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

[Boni,l6ia    DM,ie6a] 


This  gallant,  unfortunate  man,  who  was  much 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich, 
in  Kent.  After  taking  a  master's  degree  at  Cam- 
bri^y  he  was  for  some  time  an  ofiBcer  in  the  army ; 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the  paci- 
fication of  BerwidE,  and  took  possession  of  his 
paternal  estate,  worth  about  500/.  per  annum. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  deputed  by  the 
county  of  Kent  to  deliver  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  fer  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,  and  settling  the  government  This 
petition  gave  such  oflfenoe  that  he  was  committed 
to  the  Gate-house  prison,  and  only  released  on 
finding  bail  to  an  enormous  amount  not  to  pass 
beyond  the  lines  of  communication.    During  his 


confinement  to  London  his  fortune  was  wasted  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  In  1646  he  fermed 
a  regiment  fer  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
was  colonel  of  it,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk. 
On  this  (^caaon  his  mistress,  Lucasta,  a  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverel,  married  another,  hearing  that 
he  had  died  of  his  wounds.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  again  im- 
prisoned till  after  the  death  of  Charles  L  He 
was  then  ai  liberty ;  but,  according  to  Wood,  was 
left  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  his  estate 
being  gone.  He,  who  had  been  the  fevourite  of 
courts,  is  represented  as  having  lodged  in  die  most 
obscure  recesses  of  poverty,*^  and  died  in  great 
misery  in  a  lodging  near  Shoe-lane. 


A  LOOSB  BAKABAND. 
Ah  me,  the  little  tyrant  thief 

As  once  my  heart  was  playing, 
He  snatch'd  it  up,  and  flew  away,   * 

Laughing  at  dl  my  praying. 
Proud  of  his  purchase,  he  surveys, 

And  curiously  sounds  it ; 
And  though  he  sees  it  iull  of  wounds. 

Cruel  still  on  he  wounds  it. 
And  now  this  heart  is  all  his  spmrt, 

Which  as  a  ball  he  boundeth. 
From  hand  to  hand,  firom  breast  to  lip. 

And  all  its  rest  confoundeth. 
Then  as  a  top  he  sets  it  up, 

And  pitifully  whips  it ; 
Sekuetimes  he  clothai  it  gay  and  fine» 

Then  straight  again  he  strips  it 
He  cover'd  it  with  fiilse  belief 

Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  fer  a  morning  cushionet 

On 's  mother  he  bestow'd  it 


Each  day  with  her  small  brazen  stingf 
A  thousand  times  she  raced  it ; 

But  then  at  night,  bright  with  her  gens. 
Once  near  her  breast  she  placed  it 

Th^n  warm  it  'gan  to  throb  and  bleed. 
She  knew  that  smart  and  grieved ; 

At  length  this  poor  condemned  heart, 
With  these  rich  drugs  reprieved. 

She  wash'd  the  wound  with  a  firesh  tear, 

Which  my  Lucasta  dropped ; 
And  in  the  sleeve  silk  of  her  hair 

'Twas  hard  bound  up  and  wrapped 

She  probed  it  with  her  constancy. 
And  found  no  rancour  nigh  it; 

Only  the  anger  of  her  eye 
Had  wrought  some  proud  flesh  nigh  it 

*  TlM  oompfler  of  the  Biographia  Draautloa  remarks 
that  Wood  muflt  have  exaggerated  Lorelaoe's  porer^, 
Ibr  bis  daughter  and  sole  heir  married  the  son  of  Lord 
Ohief  Justice  Ooke,  and  hrooght  to  her  hashaad  the  estates 
of  tier  &ther  at  EJng's-down  in  Kent 
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Then  pressed  she  hard  in  eveiy  ▼ein, 
Which  from  her  kisseB  thiill'd, 

And  with  the  balm  heal'd  all  its  pain 
That  from  her  hand  distill'd. 


But  yet  this  heart  avoids  me  still, 
Will  not  by  me  be  owned ; 

But,  fled  to  its  physician's  breast, 
There  proudly  sits  enthroned. 


SONG. 


Amakahtba,  sweet  and  fair, 
Forbear  to  braid  that  shining  hair : 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye, 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly : 

Let  it  fly  as  unconfined 
As  its  ravisher  the  wind, 
Who  has  left  his  darling  east 
To  wanton  o'er  this  spicy  nest 

Every  tress  must  be  confessed 
But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best. 
Like  a  dew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  ravelled : 

Do  not  then  wmd  up  that  light 
In  ribands,  and  o'ercloud  the  night ; 
Like  the  sun  in  his  early  ray. 
But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  .day. 


SONG. 


so  ALTHIA,  nOX  PBOOK. 

Whin  Love,  with  unconfined  wings, 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, — 
The  birds,  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  head  with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  giief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  fi«e,-— 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  Jiberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 
With  shriller  throat  shaU  sing 

The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 
^nd  glories  of  my  King;* 

When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be, — 

Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 
Know  no  such  liberty. 


V^jCt^e§  I,  in  whoM  cwue  LovehuM  was  tbsn  in 


Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, — 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


THE  sGRiminr. 
Why  should  you  swear  I  am  forsworn  1 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be ; 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom, 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  loved  thee  much  and  long, 
A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  1 

I  must  all  other  beauties  wrong. 
And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace, 
Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  fyuce. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair, 
By  others  may  be  found ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  ftir. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  loved  my  round. 
Thou  provest  the  pleasant  she ; 

With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd 
I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 
Ev'n  sated  with  variety. 

TO  LUCASTA.— GOING  TO  THE  WAB& 
Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast,  and  quiet  mind 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True ;  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adoro ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 


TO  SIB  PKTEB  LSLT,  ON  HIS  PICTUXE  OV 
OHARLBS  L 

See  I  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine 
And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  fine. 
How  it  commands  the  face !  so  sweet  a  scorn 
Never  did  happy  misery  adorn ! 
So  sacred  a  contempt !  that  others  show 
To  this  (o'  th'  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below; 
That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 
May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. .... 
Thou  sorrow  canst  design  without  a  tear. 
And,  with  the  man,  his  veiy  hope  or  foar. .... 
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KATHERINE  PHILIPS. 


(Bon,  1631.    DM,  IML] 


BCbs.  KATHBBnrB  Philips,  wife  of  James 
Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Prioiy  of  Cardigan.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Fowler.  She  ^ed  of  the 
small-pox,  in  her  thirty-third  year.  The  match- 
less Orinda,  as  she  was  called,*  cannot  he  said  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  genius ;  but  her  verses 
betoken  an  interesting  and  placid  enthusiasm  of 
heart,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  that  form  a  beauti- 


ful specimen  of  female  character.  She  translated 
two  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeille,  and  left  a  vo- 
lume of  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotteiell,  which 
were  published  a  considerable  time  after  her 
death.  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his 
«  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friendship,"  and  Cow- 
ley, as  also  Flatman,  his  imitator,  honoured  her 
memoiy  with  poeticsd  tributes. 


THE  INQUIBT. 
Iv  we  no  old  historian's  name 

Authentic  will  admit. 
But  think  all  said  of  friendship's  fame 

But  poetry  or  wit ; 
Yet  what's  revered  by  minds  so  pure 
Must  be  a  bright  idea  sure. 

But  as  our  immortality 

By  inward  sense  we  find, 
Judg^g  that  if  it  could  not  be. 

It  would  not  be  design'd : 
So  here  how  could  such  copies  fiiU, 
If  there  were  no  original  ? 

But  if  truth  be  in  ancient  song. 

Or  story  we  believe ; 
If  the  inspired  and  greater  throng 

Have  scorned  to  deceive ; 
There  have  been  hearts  whose  fiiendship  gave 
Them  thoughts  at  once  both  soft  and  grave. 

Among  that  consecrated  crew 

Some  more  seraphic  shade 
Lend  me  a  favourable  clew. 

Now  mists  my  eyes  invade. 
Why,  having  fill'd  the  world  with  fame, 
Left  you  so  little  of  your  flame  1 

Why  is't  so  difficult  to  see 

TVo  bodies  and  one  mind  1 
And  why  are  those  who  else  agree 

So  difficultly  kind! 
Hath  nature  sudi  fantastic  art, 
That  die  can  vary  every  heart  1 

Why  are  the  bands  of  fiiendship  tied 

With  so  remiss  a  knot, 
That  by  the  most  it  is  defied, 

And  by  the  most  forgot  1 
Why  do  we  step  with  so  light  u,. 
From  friendship  to  indifference  1 

[•  But  thus  Orinda  died: 
Heaven,  bj  the  same  dJseaie^  did  both  translate;    • 
At  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  their  Ikte. 

DBTDxir,  Ode  to  Mrt.  Jnm  JKSvrW'-a] 


If  friendship  sympathy  impart. 

Why  this  ill-shuffled  game, 
That  heart  can  never  meet  with  heart, 

Or  flame  encounter  flame  ? 
What  does  this  cruelty  create  ? 
Is't  the  intrigue  of  love  or  &te  1 

Had  friendship  ne'er  been  known  to  men, 

(The  ghost  at  last  confest) 
The  world  had  then  a  stranger  been 

To  all  that  heaven  possest 
But  could  it  all  be  here  acquired. 
Not  heaven  itself  would  be  desired. 


A  VKOND. 

Lots,  nature's  plot,  this  great  creation's  soul, 
'  The  being  and  the  harmony  of  things. 
Doth  still  preserve  and  propagate  the  whole. 
From  whence  man's   happiness   and  safety 
spruigs: 
The  earliest,  whitest,  blessed'st  times  did  draw 
From  her  alone  their  universal  law. 

Friendship  's  an  abstract  of  this  noble  flame, 
'Tis  love  refined  and  purged  from  all  its  dross. 

The  next  to  angel's  love,  if  not  the  same. 
As  strong  in  passion  is,  though  not  so  gross : 

It  antedates  a  glad  eternity. 

And  is  an  heaven  in  epitome. .... 

Essential  honour  must  be  in  a  friend. 
Not  such  as  eveiy  breath  fkns  to  and  firo ; 

But  bom  within,  is  its  own  judge  and  end. 
And  dares  not  sin  though  sure  that  none  should 
know. 

Where  fiiendship 's  spoke,  honesty 's  understood ; 

For  none  can  be  a  firiend  that  is  not  good. . .  •  • 

ThidL  waters  riiow  no  images  of  things ; 

Friends  are  each  other's  mixrors,  and  should  be 
Clearer  than  crystal  or  the  mountain  springs. 

And  free  firom  clouds,  design  or  flattery. 
For  vulgar  souls  no  part  of  friendship  share ; 
Poets  and  fiiends  are  bom  to  what  they  are. 
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WILLIAM  HEMINGE. 


This  writer  was  the  son  of  John  Heminge 
the  &mous  player,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  and  whose  name  is  piefixed,  together 
with  that  of  Condell,  to  the  fotio  edition  of  the 


great  poet's  works.  He  was  bom  in  1602,  and 
received  his  education  at  Oxford.  This  is  all 
that  is  mentioned  of  him  by  the  compUen  of  the 
Biograpfaia  DnmMtiea. 


FROM  "THE  FATAL  CONTRACT."  ACT  IL  SCENE  H. 

Aphelia  has  been  oontrsoted  by  nrataal  towb  to  dorks 
younger  brother  of  the  youog  kins  of  France,  Clotair, 
and  imagines  in  this  seene  that  she  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  GIotIs^  inatoad  of  whom  ah«  is 
brought  to  Clotair  by  the  treachery  of  the  Eunuch. 

Enter  Aphxua,  amd  the  Eunuch,  vriih  a  wa»0ptt! 

jSpfu  Into  what  labyrinth  do  you  lead  me,  sir  ! 
Whkt  by,  perplexed  ways  ?  I  should  much  fear, 
Had  you  not  used  his  name,  which  is  to  me 
A  strength  'gainst  terror,  and  himself  so  good. 
Occasion  cannot  vary,  nor  the  night, 
Touth,  nor  his  wild  desire ;  otherwise 
A  silent  sorrow  from  mine  eyes  would  steal. 
And  tell  sad  stories  ibr  me. 

JEun.  You  are  too  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
Too  full  of  aguish  trembling ;  the  noble  prince 
Is  as  December  frosty  in  desire ; 
Save  what  is  lawful,  he  not  owns  that  heat, 
Which,  were  you  snow,  would  thaw  a  tear  from  you. 

jiph.  This  is  the  place  appointed:  pray  heavens 
Go  well !  [all  things 

Eun.  I  will  go  call  him :  please  you  rest  yourself: 
Here  lies  a  book  will  bear  yon  company 
Till  I  return,  which  will  be  presently.^-* 

[ApwauL  read*  the  hook. 
Hither  FU  send  the  king;  not  tiiat  Imean  {AtSd^. 
To  give  him  leave  to  cooMiis  burning  lust, 
For  Clovis  shall  prevent  him  in  tb»  £Bct, 
And  thus  I  shall  endear  myself  to  both, 
Clovis,  enraged,  perhaps  will  kill  the  kiiag^ 
Or  by  the  king  will  perish ;  if  both  fidl. 
Or  either,  both  ways  make  for  me. 
The  queen  tta  rootedly  does  hate  her  fions 
As  I  her  ladyship.    To  see  this  fray 
She  must  be  brought  by  me :  shell  steel  them  on 
To  one  another's  damage ;  for  her  sake 
I'll  say  I  set  on  foot  this  hopeflil  brawL 
Thuft  on  all  sides  the  eunuch  will  play  foul, 
And  as  his  face  is  black  he'll  have  his  souL 

jSpK  (Heading,)    How  witty  sorrow  has  found 
out  discourse 
Fitting  a  midnight  season :  here  I  see 
One  bathed  in  virgin's  tears,  whose  purity 
Might  blanch  a  black-a-moor,  turn  nature's  stream 
Bade  on  itself;  words  pure,  and  of  that  strain 
Might  move  the  Parcn  to  be  pitifriL 
JMerCuncAB. 
CloL  Methinks  I  stand  like  Tatquin  in  the  night 
When  he  defiled  the  chastity  of  Itom^ 
Doubtful  of  what  to  do ;  and  like  a  thief, 
I  take  each  noise  to  be  an  officer. 

ISht  itai  rtadt  on. 
She  has  a  ravishing  feature,  and  her  mind 
Is  of  a  purer  temper  than  her  body : 


Her  viitaes  more  than  beauty  rarish'd  me, 
And  I  commit,  even  with  her  piety, 
A  kind  of  incest  with  religion. 
Though  I  do  know  it  is  a  deed  of  death, 
Condemn'd  to  torments  in  the  other  woild. 
Such  tempting  sweetness  dwells  in  every  limb 
That  I  must  venture. .... 

Aph.  Alack,  poor  maid ! 
Poor  ravish'd  Philomel !  thy  lot  was  ill 
To  meet  that  violence  in  a  brother,  which 
I  in  a  stranger  doubt  not ;  yet  methinks 
I  am  too  confident,  for  I  feel  my  heart 
Burden'd  with  something  ominous :  these  men 
Are  things  of  subtle  nature,  and  their  oaths 
Inconstant  like  themselves.    Cloris  may  prove 

unkind. 
Alack,  why  not  1  say  he  should  offer  foul. 
The  evil  counsel  of  a  secret  place. 
And  night,  his  firiend,  might  overtempt  his  WiIL 
I  dare  not  stand  the  haiard ;  guide  me,  light. 
To  some  untrodden  place,  where  poor  I  may 
Wear  out  the  night  with  sighs  till  it  be  day. 

CM,  I  am  resolved,  I  will  be  bold  and  resdute : 
Hail,  beauteous  damsd ! 

Jph,  Ha !  what  man  art  thou. 
That  hast  thy  oovntenance  douded  with  thy  doak. 
And  hidest  ^y  fiice  from  darkness  and  the  nighl 
If  thy  intents  deserve  a  muffler  too. 
Withdraw,  and  act  them  not — What  art  tfaoat 

speak. 
And  wherefore  earnest  thou  hither  1 

Clot,  I  came  to  find  one  beautiful  as  thoib—^ . .  • 

Aph,  I  understand  you  not 

Clot,  But  you  must ;  yea,  and  the  right  way  toob 

Aph.  Help!  help!  help! 

Clm,  Peace !  none  of  your  loud  music,  lady: 
If  you  raise  a  note,  or  beat  the  air  with  damoar. 
You  see  your  death.  [Dmwt  M  dew* 

Aph,  What  violence  is  this,  inhuman  sir! 
Why  do  you  threaten  war,  fright  my  soft  ptaoe 
With  most  ungentle  steel  ?  What  have  I  done 
Dangerouife,oramIiketodo1  Why  do  you  wradL 

me  thus  1 
Mine  arms  are  guilty  of  no  crimes,  do  not  teiflient 

'em; 
Mine  heart  and  they  have  been  heaved  up  together 
For  mankind  that  was  holy ;  if  in  tiiat  act 
They  have  not  pray'd  for  you,  mend,  and  be  ho^. 
The  fiiult  is  none  of  theiis. 

Cht,  Come,  do  not  seem  more  holy  than  yon  are, 
I  know  your  heart. 

Aph,  Let  your  dagger  too,  noble  sir,  strike  home. 
And  sacrifice  a  soul  to  diastity. 
As  pure  as  is  itself,  or  inoocence. 
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Clot.  This  is  not  the  way :  knowyoameyheauty  1 

JpK  The  majesty  of  France  I 

Cht.  Be  not  afraid. 

J^  I  dare  not  fear ;  it's  treason  to  suspect 
My  king  can  harbour  thoughts  that  tend  to  ill: 
I  know  your  godlike  good,  and  have  but  tried 
How  far  weak  woman  durst  be  virtuous. 

Clot,  Curniing  simplicity,  thou  art  deceived ; 
Thy  wit  as  well  as  beauty  wounds  me,  and  thy 

tongue 
In  pleading  for  thee  pleads  against  thyself: 
It  is  thy  virtue  moves  me,  and  thy  good 
Tempts  me  to  acts  of  evil ;  wert  thou  bad. 
Or  loose  in  thy  desires,  I  could  stand 
And  only  gaze,  not  surfeit  on  thy  beauty ; 
But  as  thou  art,  there's  vritchcrafi  in  thy  &ce. . . . 

Jpk,  You  are  my  king,  and  may  command 
my  life. 
My  will  to  sin  you  cannot;  you  may  force 
UnhaUow'd  deeds  upon  me,  spot  my  fame. 
And  make  my  body  suffer,  not  my  mind. 
When  you  have  done  this  unreligious  deed, 
Conquer'd  a  poor  weak  maid,  a  trembling  maid. 
What  trophy,  or  what  triumph  will  it  bring 
More  than  a  living  scorn  upon  your  name  1 
The  ashes  in  your  um  shaU  suffer  for't, 
Virgins  will  sow  their  curses  on  your  grave, 
Time  blot  your  kingly  parentage,  and  call 
Tour  birth  in  question.    Do  you  think 
This  deed  will  lie  concealed  1  the  faults  kings  do 
Shine  like  the  fieiy  beacons  on  a  hill, 
For  all  to  see,  and,  seeing,  tremble  at. 
It's  not  a  single  ill  which  you  commit ; 
What  in  the  subject  is  a  petty  fault 
Monsters  your  actions,  and  's  a  foul  offence : 
You  give  your  subjects  license  to  ofiend 
When  you  do  teach  them  how. 

Clot.  I  will  endure  no  longer :  come  along. 
Or  by  the  curious  spinstry  of  thy  head. 
Which  nature's  cunningest  finger  twisted  out, 
ril  drag  thee  to  my  couch.    Tempt  not  my  fiiry. 

ClotHs.  Hold ! — hold,  my  heart ;  can  I  endure 
this)  .... 

Monster  of  men ! 
Thou  king  of  darkness !  down  unto  thy  hell ! 
I  have  a  spell  will  lay  thy  honesty. 
And  this  abused  goodness 

Eun.  Beat  down  their  swords — what  do  the 
princes  mean  1 
Ring  out  the  'larum-bell— call  up  the  co\urt — 


ANOTHEB  8CEMS  JBOM  THB  SAME, 
Anoiw.— CLOvn,  GLovin,  Srasraoir,  Lura*  HU  Fhjfiiektn, 

In  the  sequel  of  the  sIoit,  tbs  gvatda  of  tbs  Uag  having 
CUlen  upon  Clovla,  be  \b  MMientlj  killed,  bat  to  never- 
ecretly  cored  of  his  woondi^  and  a«|unes  % 
In  the  BMsn  tfame,  the  queen  mother,  aBzknu 
to  oet  lid  of  A|»faella,  eaoaei  one  of  her  own  Mnanoan 
to  dress  in  the  armour  of  Prlnee  OoTia,  and  to  demand. 


In  the  ehareoter  of  his  ghoet,  that  Aphelia  diaU  be  ■»- 
eiifloed  upon  his  hearse.  Olotair  pretends  to  eonply 
vith  thif  oacriflceb  and  Apbelia  is  Drought  oat  to  eze* 
eation;  but  when  all  is  reedj,  he  takes  the  sword  ftoa 
the  headHmaUj  lajs  it  at  her  5wt,  and  dedares  ber  his 
queen.    Clovls  attends  In  dl«guise^  and  the  poet 


him  behave  with  rather  more  oomposurethan  we  should 
expect  ftom  his  trying  situation ;  but  when  he  sees  his 
mistrais  accept  the  hand  of  his  royal  brother,  he  at  last 
breaks  out. 

Chma.  Wnuaml! 
Awake !  lor  ever  nther  let  me  sleep. 
Is  this  a  funeral  ?     O  that  I  were  a  hearse, 
And  not  the  mock  of  what  is  pageanted.* 

Cbtair,  Amazement  quite  confounds  me—Clo- 
vis  alive !  [desire 

Lamot.  Yea,  sir,  by  my  art  he  lives,  though  his 
Was  not  to  hare  it  known ;  this  chest  contains 
Nothing  but  spices  sweetly  odoriferous. 

Clotair,  Into  my  soul  I  welcome  thee,  dear 
brother; 
This  second  Inrth  of  thine  brings  me  more  joy 
Than  had  Aphelia  brought  me  forth  an  heir. 
Whom  now  you  must  remember  as  a  sister. 

Cloois,    O  that  in  nature  there  vras  left  an  art 
Could  teach  me  to  forget  I  ever  loved 
This  her  great  masterpiece !  O  well-built  frame, 
Why  doet  thou  harbour  such  unhallow'd  guests. 
To  house  within  thy  boeom  perjury! 
If  that  our  tows  are  register'd  in  heaven. 
Why  are  they  broke  on  earth  1    Aphelia, 
This  was  a  hasty  match,  the  subtle  air 
Has  not  yet  cool'd  the  breath  with  which  thou 

sworest 
Thyself  into  my  soul ;  and  on  thy  cheeks 
The  print  and  pathway  of  those  tears  remain, 
That  woo'd  me  to  believe  so ;  fly  me  not, 
I  am  no  spirit ;  taste  my  active  pulse. 
And  you  shall  find  it  make  such  harmony 
As  youth  and  health  enjoy. 

JEun.  The  queen !  she  fiaiints. 

Ckvu.    Is  there  a  God  left  so  propitious 
To  rid  me  of  my  fears  1  still  let  her  sleep, 
For  if  she  wake  (O  king !)  she  will  appear 
Too  monstrous  a  spectre  fin^  fivil  eyes 
To  see  and  keep  their  senses. 

La$HoL  Are  you  mad  !  [were ! 

Chvis.  Nothing  so  happy,  Strephon ;  would  I 
In  tune's  first  progreas  I  despair  the  hour 
That  brings  such  fortune  vrith  it ;  I  should  then 
Foiget  that  she  was  ever  pleasing  to  me ; 
I  should  no  more  remember  she  would  sit 
And  sing  me  into  dreams  of  Paradise ; 
Never  more  hang  about  her  ivory  neck. 
Believing  such  a  one  Diana's  was ; 
Never  more  doat  she  breathes  Arabia, 
Or  kiss  her  coral  lips  into  a  paleness.  [gaze, 

Lamot,  See,  she's  retum'd,  and  with  majestic 
In  pity  rather  than  contempt,  beholds  you. 

Ckwii*  Convey  me  hence,  some  charitable  man, 
Lest  this  same  creature,  looking  like  a  saint. 
Hurry  my  soul  to  hell ;  she  is  a  fiend 
Apparell'd  like  a  woman,  sent  on  earth 
For  man's  destruction. 

Clotaxr,  Rule  your  disorder'd  tongue; 
Clovis,  what's  past  vre  are  content  to  think 
It  was  our  brother  spoke,  and  not  our  subject 

CkvU,  I  had  forgot  myself  yet  well  remember 
Yon  gorgon  has  transfbrm'd  me  into  stone ; 

*  A  hearse^  supposed  to  contain  the  corpse  of  Olovls, 
forms  a  part  of  the  pageant  here  introduced. 
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And  since  that  time  my  language  has  been  harsh, 
My  words  'too  heavy  for  my  tongue,  too  earthly ; 
I  was  not  bom  so,  trust  me,  Aphelia ; 
Before  I  was  possessed  with  these  black  thoughts, 
I  could  sit  by  thy  side,  and  rest  my  head 
Upon  the  rising  pillows  of  thy  breast, 
Whose  natural  sweetness  would  invite  mine  eyes 
To  sink  in  pleasing  slumbers,  wake,  and  kiss 
The  rose-beds  that  afforded  me  such  bliss ; 
But  thou  art  now  a  general  disease 
That  eat'st  into  my  marrow,  tum'st  my  blood, 
And  makest  my  veins  run  poison,  that  each  sense 
Groans  at  the  alteration.    Am  I  the  Monsieur  1 
Does  Clovis  talk  his  sorrows,  and  not  act  ? 
O  man  bewomanized !  Wert  thou  not  mine  1 
How  comes  it  thou  art  his? 

Clotcar.  You  have  done  ill, 
And  must  be  taught  so ;  you  capitulate 
Not  with  your  equal,  Clovis,  she's  thy  queen. 

Cloms.  Upon  my  knees  I  do  acknowledge  her 
Queen  of  my  thoughts  and  my  affections. 

0  pardon  me,  if  my  ill-tutor'd  tongue 
Has  forfeited  my  head ;  if  not,  behold 
Before  the  sacred  altar  of  thy  feet 

1  lie,  a  willing  sacrifice. 

jSphelia,  Arise: 
And  henceforth,  Clovis,  thus  instruct  thy  soul ; 
There  lies  a  depth  in  &te  which  earthly  eyes 
May  faintly  look  into,  but  cannot  fathom ; 
Tou  had  my  vow  till  death  to  be  your  wife, 
Tou  being  dead  my  vows  were  cancelled, 


And  I,  as  thus  you  see,  bestow'd. 

Clovis,  Farewell; 
I  will  no  more  offend  you :  would  to  God 
These  cruel  hands,  not  enough  barbarous, 
That  made  these  bleeding  witnesses  of  love, 
Had  set  an  endless  period  to  my  life  too ! 

Clotair.  Where  there's  no  help  its  bootless  to 
complain ; 
Clovis,  she's  mine :  let  not  your  spirit  war 
Or  mutiny  within  you ;  because  I  say  't ; 
Nor  let  thy  tongue  from  henceforth  dare  presume 
To  say  she  might  or  ever  should  be  thine ; 
What's  past  once  more  I  pardon,  'tis  our  wedding- 
day. 

Clovis.  A  long  fitrewell  to  love ;  thus  do  I  break 
[Brfttkt  the  ring. 
Your  broken  pledge  of  £uth ;  and  with  this  kui. 
The  last  that  ever  Clovis  must  print  here, 
Unkiss  the  kiss  that  seal'd  it  on  thy  lips. 
Ye  powers,  ye  are  unjust,  for  her  wUd  breath, 
That  has  the  sacred  tie  of  contract  broken, 
Is  still  the  same  Arabia  that  it  was. 

{The  Jang,  Olotaik,  putts  Mm. 
Nay,  I  have  done :  beware  of  jealousy ! 
I  would  not  have  you  nourish  jealous  thoughts ; 
Though  she  has  broke  her  fiiith  to  me,  to  you. 
Against  her  reputation,  she'll  be  true : 
Farewell  my  first  love  lost,  FIl  choose  to  have 
No  wife  till  death  shall  wed  me  to  my  grave. 
Come,  Strephon,  come  and  teach  me  how  to  die, 
That  gavest  me  life  so  unadvisedly. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


[Bom,  1506.    Diad,16e6.] 


Jahss  Shislbt  was  bom  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,*  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.,  and  had  a  curacy  for  some  time 
at  or  near  St  Alban's,  but  embracing  popery, 
became  a  schoolmaster  [1623]  in  that  town. 
Leaving  this  emplo3rment,  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  between  the  years  1625 
and  1666  published  thirty-nine  plays.  In  the 
dvil  wars  he  followed  hLB  patron,  ^e  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  to  the  field ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
royal  cause,  returned  to  London,  and  as  the 


theatres  were  now  shut,  kept  a  school  in  White- 
friars,  where  he  educated  many  eminent  chara^ 
ters.  At  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  he  must 
have  been  too  old  to  have  renewed  his  dramatic 
labours;  and  what  benefit  the  Restoration 
brought  him  as  a  royalist,  we  are  not  informed. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  which 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  their  house,  and  pro- 
bably owed  their  deaths  to  their  losses  and  terror 
on  that  oocasion.f 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OV  "TOE  CARDINAL.*' 

I^$ons^—Ths  DocBns  and  her  Ladies. 
Valeria.  Swbst  madam,  be  less  thoughtful; 
this  obedience 
To  passion  will  destroy  the  noblest  frame 
Of  beauty  that  this  kingdom  ever  boasted. 
Celinda.  This   sadness   might  become  your 
other  habit, 

•  Hehad  atodied  also  at  Ozlbid,  when  Wood  aayi  that 
Iisnd  olueoted  to  his  taking  orders,  on  aooonnt  of  a  mole 
on  hifl  left  cheek,  whieh  greatly  disfigured  him.  This  fks* 
ttdionraen  abont  penonal  heanty,  is  eertainly  heyond  the 
Levltical  lav.  [As  no  mention  of  Shirley  occurs  in  any 
of  the  public  reoords  of  Oxford,  the  duration  of  his  rea- 
denoe  at  St.  John's  College  eannot  be  determined^— DroS's 
X<As,p.v.] 


And  ceremonies  black  for  him  that  died. 
The  times  of  sorrow  are  expired,  and  all 
The  joys  that  wait  upon  the  court — ^your  birth. 
And  a  new  Hymen  that  is  coming  towards  you. 
Invite  a  change. 

Duch,  Ladies,  I  thank  you  both. 
I  pray  excuse  a  little  melancholy 
That  is  behind.    My  year  of  mourning  hath  not 
So  cleared  my  account  with  sorrow,  but  there  may 
8ome  dark  thoughts  stay  with  sad  reflections 


[t  Shirley  was  flie  lest  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom 
nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  ib      _^ 
and  notions  in  common.    A  new  language,  and  qxdta  % 
new  tarn  of  tragic  and  oomio  interest,  oame  in  with  V 
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Upon  my  heart,  for  him  I  lost    Even  this 
New  dress  and  smiling  garment,  meant  to  show 
A  peace  concluded  'twixt  my  grief  and  me» 
Is  but  a  sad  remembrance :  but  I  resolve 
To  entertain  more  pleasing  thoughts,  and  if 
You  wish  me  heartily  to  smile,  you  must 
Not  mention  grief:  not  in  advice  to  leave  it. 
Such  counsels  open  but  afresh  the  wounds 
You  would  close  up,  and  keep  alive  the  cause 
Whose  bleeding  you  would  cure;  let's  talk  of 

something 
That  may  delight.    You  two  are  read  in  all 
The  histories  of  our  court ;  tell  me,  Valeria, 
Who  has  thy  vote  for  the  most  handsome  man. 
Thus  I  must  counterfeit  a  peace,  when  all     UliAlt. 
Within  me  is  at  mutiny. 

Vol.  I  have  examined 
All  that  are  candidates  for  praise  of  ladies, 
But  find — may  I  speak  boldly  to  your  grace, 
And  will  you  not  return  it,  in  your  mirth, 
To  make  me  blush  ? 

JDudu  No,  no;  speak  freely. 

Vol  I  will  not  rack  your  patience,  madam,  but 
Were  I  a  princess,  I  should  think  Count  D* Alvarez 
Had  sweetness  to  deserve  me  from  the  world. 

Duck,  Alvarez !  she's  a  spy  upon  my  heart. 

[Aside. 

VaU  He's  young  and  active,  and  composed 
most  sweetly. 

Ditch,  I  have  seen  a  &ce  more  tempting. 

Val  It  had  then 
Too  much  of  woman  in 't ;  his  eyes  speak  movingly, 
Which  may  excuse  his  voice,  and  lead  away 
All  female  pride  his  captive.    His  black  hair, 
Which  naturally  fiilling  into  curls 

Jhtch,  Prithee  no  more,  thou  art  in  love  with  hiuL 
The  man  in  your  esteem,  Celinda,  now. 

CtL  Alvarez  is,  I  must  confess,  a  gentleman 
Of  handsome  composition,  but  with 
His  mind  (the  greater  excellence)  I  think 
Another  may  delight  a  lady  more, 
If  man  be  well  oonsider'd,  that's  Golumbo, 
Now,  madam,  voted  to  be  yours. 

Duck.  Mj  torment !  [Aside, 

VaL  She  affects  him  not. 

CeL  He  has  a  person  and  a.bravery  beyond 
All  men  that  I  observe. 

VaL  He  is  a  soldier, 
A  rough-hewn  man,  and  may  show  well  at  distance ; 
His  talk  will  fright  a  lady :  war  and  grim- 
Faced  Honour  are  his  mistresses— he  raves 
To  hear  a  lute — Love  meant  him  not  his  priest 
Again  your  pardon,  madam :  we  may  talk, 
But  you  have  art  to  choose  and  crown  affection. 

[Eseunt, 

Dueh.  What  is  it  to  be  bom  above  these  ladies. 
And  want  their  freedom  1  They  are  not  constrain'd. 
Nor  slaved  by  their  own  greatness,  or  the  king's, 
But  let  their  free  hearts  look  abroad  and  choose 
By  their  own  eyes  to  love.    I  must  repair 
My  poor  afflicted  bosom,  and  assume 
The    privilege  I  was  bom  with,  which   now 

prompts  me 
To  tell  the  king  he  hath  no  power  nor  art 
To  steer  a  lover's  soul. 


FROM  THB  SABiE. 

The  DochMs's  coaSsnne^  with  AlvArei. 

Enter  Sbcbitabt. 

Sec,  The  Count  D' Alvarez,  madam. 

Duch,  Admit  him, 
And  let  none  interrapt  us.  fSmt  Sec]  How  shall  I 
Behave  my  looks  1  the  guilt  of  my  i^eglect, 
Which  had  no  seal  from  hence,  will  call  up  blood 
To  write  upon  my  cheeks  the  jhame  and  story 
In  some  red  letter. 

XnteriyALTiaMS. 

jyjSh.  Madam,  I  present 
One  that  was  glad  to  obey  your  grace,  and  come 
To  know  what  your  commands  are. 

Duch,  Where  I  once 
Did  promise  love,  a  love  that  had  the  power 
And  office  of  a  priest,  to  chain  my  heart 
To  yours,  it  were  injustice  to  command. 

D^Alv,  But  I  can  look  upon  you,  madam,  as 
Becomes  a  servant,  with  as  mudi  humility. 
In  tenderness  of  your  honour  and  great  fortune, 
Give  up,  when  you  call  back  your  bounty,  all  that 
Was  mine,  as  I  had  pride  to  think  them  iavoura. 

Duch,  Hath  love  taught  thee  no  more  assur- 
ance in 
Our  mutual  vows,  thou  canst  suspect  it  possible 
I  should  revoke  a  promise  made  to  heaven 
And  thee,  so  soon  1    This  must  arise  from  some 
Distmst  of  thy  own  faith. 

D^Jilv,  Your  grace's  pardon : 
To  speak  with  freedom,  I  am  not  so  old 
In  cunning  to  betray,  nor  young  in 'time 
Not  to  see  where  and  when  I  am  at  loss. 
And  how  to  bear  my  fortune  and  my  wounds ; 
Which,  if  I  look  for  health,  must  still  bleed  inward, 
A  hard  and  desperate  condition. 
I  am  not  ignorant  your  birth  and  greatness 
Have  placed  you  to  grow  up  with  the  king's  grace 
And  jealousy,  which  to  remove  his  power 
Hath  chosen  a  fit  object  jfbr  your  beauty 
To  shine  upon — Columbo,  his  great  favourite. 
I  am  a  man  on  whom  but  late  the  king 
Has  pleased  to  cast  a  beam,  which  was  not  meant 
To  make  me  proud,  but  wisely  to  direct 
And  light  me  to  my  safety.    Oh,  dear  madam, 
I  will  not  call  more  witness  of  my  love, 
If  you  will  let  me  still  give  it  that  name, 
Than  this,  that  I  dare  make  myself  a  loser. 
And  to  you  vrill  give  all  my  blessings  up. 
Preserve  your  greatness,  and  forget  a  trifle. 
That  shall  at  best,  when  you  have  drawn  me  up, 
But  hang  about  you  like  a  cloud,  and  dim 
The  glories  you  are  born  to. 

Duch,  Misery 
Of  birth  and  state !  that  I  could  shift  into 
A  meaner  blood,  or  find  some  art  to  purge 
That  part  which  makes  my  veins  unequal.    Yet 
Those  nice  distinctions  have  no  place  in  us ; 
There's  but  a  shadow  difference,  a  title ; 
Thy  stock  partakes  as  much  of  noble  sap 
As  that  which  feeds  the  root  of  kings ;  and  he 
That  writes  a  lord,  hath  all  tfa^  essence  of 
Nobility. 

D*Jllv.  'Tis  not  a  name  that  makes 
Our  separation — ^the  king's  displeasure 
x2 
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Hangs  a  portent  to  fright  vlb,  and  the  matter 
That  feeds  thiB  exhalation  is  the  cardinal's 
Plot  to  advance  his  nephew ;  then  Columbo, 
A  man  made  up  for  some  prodigious  act, 
Is  fit  to  be  considered :  in  all  three 
There  is  no  character  you  fix  upon 
But  has  a  form  of  ruin  to  us  both. 

Duck.  Then  you  do  look  on  them  with  fear? 

lyjlv.  With  eyes 
That  should  think  tears  a  duty  to  lament 
Your  least  unkind  fate ;  but  my  youth  dares  boldly 
Meet  all  the  tyranny  of  the  stars,  whose  black 
Malevolence  but  biioot  my  single  tragedy; 
You  are  above  the  value  of  many  worlds 
Peopled  with  such  as  I  am. 

Duch.  What  if  Columbo, 
Engaged  in  war,  in  his  hot  thixBt  of  honour, 
Find  out  the  way  to  death  1 

D'Mv.  'Tis  possible. 

JDucfu  Or  say,  no  matter  by  what  art  or  motive, 
He  gives  his  title  up,  and  leave  me  to 
My  own  election. 

jyMv,  If  I  then  be  happy 
To  have  a  name  within  your  thought,  th««  can 
Be  nothing  left  to  crown  me  with  new  blessing. 
But  I  dream  thuB  of  heaven,  and  wake  to  find 
My  am'rous  soul  a  mockery,  when  the  priest 
Shall  tie  you  to  another,  and  the  joys 
Of  marriage  leave  no  thought  at  leisure  to 
Look  back  upon  Alvarez,  that  must  wither 
For  loss  of  you:  yet  then  I  cannot  lose 
So  much  of  what  I  was  once  in  your  favour, 
But  in  a  sigh  pray  still  you  may  live  happy. 

Duch.  My  heart  is  in  a  mist ;  some  good  star  smile 
Upon  my  resolution,  and  direct 
Two  lovers  in  their  chaste  embrace  to  meet 
Golumbo's  bed  contains  my  winding-eheet. 


FROM  THE  BAMS. 

Oonferenoe  of  th«  Dochees  and  the  Cudinal,  after  the 
Duchess  has  sent  a  letter  to  Colombo,  praying  him  to 
renounce  her,  aaid  has  received  an  answer  Irom  the 
oamp,  oompljing  with  the  reqiUBt 

Cardinal.  Masah. 

Duchest.  My  lord, 

Card.  The  king  speaks  of  a  letter  that  has  brought 
A  riddle  in't 

Duxh.  'Tia  easy  to  interpret 

Card.  From  my  nephew.    May  I  deserve  the 
favour  1  [Gwa  him  the  letter. 

Duch.  He  looks  as  though  his  eyes  would  fire 
the  paper ; 
They  are  a  pair  of  burning-glasses,  and 
His  envious  blood  doth  give  them  flame. 

Card.  What  lethargy  could  thus  nnspirit  him  1 
I  un  all  wonder.    Do  not  believe,  madam, 
But  that  Golumbo's  love  is  yet  more  sacred 
To  honour  and  yourself,  than  thus  to  forfeit 
What  I  have  heard  him  call  the  glorious  wreath 
To  all  his  merits,  given  him  by  the  king, 
From  whom  he  took  you  with  more  pride  tiian  ever 
He  came  from  victory ;  hia  kisses  hang 
Yet  panting  on  your  lips,  and  he  but  now 
Exchanged  religious  flGLrewell,  to  return 
But  with  more  triumph  to  be  yours. 


Duch,  My  lord, 
You  do  believe  your  nephew's  hand  was  not 
Surprised  or  strain'd  to  this  ? 

Cunf.  Strange  arts  and  windings  in  the  world — 
most  dark 
And  subtle  progresses.    Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

Dudi.  I  inquired  not  his  name.  I  thought  it  not 
Considerable  to  take  sudx  narrow  notice. 

Card.  Desert  and  honour  urged  it  here,  nor  can 
I  blame  you  to  be  angry ;  yet  his  person 
Obliged  you  should  have  given  a  nobler  pause 
Before  you  made  your  faith  and  change  so  violent 
From  hia  known  worth,  into  the  arms  of  one, 
However  fiishion'd  to  your  amorous  wish. 
Not  equal  to  his  cheapest  fame,  with  all 
The  gloss  of  blood  and  merit 

Duch.  This  compassion. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  I  cannot  think 
Flows  from  an  even  justice,  it  betrays 
You  partial  where  your  blood  runs. 

Card.  I  fear,  madam, 
Your  own  takes  too  much  license,  and  wiD  soon 
Fall  to  the  censure  of  unruly  tongues. 
Because  Alvarez  has  a  softer  cheek, 
Can,  like  a  woman,  trim  his  wanton  hair, 
Spend  half  a  day  with  looking  in  the  glass 
To  find  a  posture  to  present  himself, 
And  bring  more  effeminacy  than  man 
Or  honour,  to  your  bed — must  he  supplant  him  1 
Take  heed,  the  common  murmur,  when  it  catches 
The  scent  of  a  lost  fame, 

Duch.  My  fame,  lord  cardinal ! 
It  stands  upon  an  innocence  as  clear 
As  the  devotions  you  pay  to  heaven. 
I  shall  not  urge,  my  lord,  your  soft  indulgence 
At  my  next  shrift 

Card.  You  are  a  fine  court  lady. 

Duch.  And  you  should  be  a  reverend  churchman. 

Card.  One  that,  if  you  have  not  thrown  off 
Would  counsel  you  to  leave  Alvarez,    [modesty, 

Duch.  'Cause  you  dare  do  worse 
Than  marriage,  must  not  I  be  admitted  what 
The  church  and  law  allow  me  ? 

Card.  Insolent !  then  you  dare  many  him  1 

Duch.  Dare!   let  your  contracted  flame  and 
malice  with 
Columbo's  rage  higher  than  that,  meet  us 
When  we  approach  the  holy  place,  clasp'd  hand 
In  hand,— we'U  break  through  all  your  fi)roe,  and  Bx 
Our  sacaed  vows  together  there. 

Card.  I  knew 
When  vrith  as  chaste  a  brow  you  promised  fair 
To  another — ^You  are  no  dissembling  lady. 

Duch.  Would  all  your  actions  had  no  falser  lights 
About  'em 

Card.  Ha!  [loud. 

Duch.  The  people  would  not  talk  and  curse  so 

Card.  I'll  have  you  chid  into  a  blush  for  this. 

Duxh.  Begin  at  home,  great  man,  there's  cause 
enough. 
You  turn  tlie  wrong  end  of  the  perspective 
Upon  your  crimes  to  drive  them  to  a  ^ 
And  lesser  sight ;  but  let  your  eyes  look  right. 
What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seflo:^ 
How  gross  your  avarice,  eating  up  whole  famiKw. 
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How  vast  are  your  corruptions  and  abufle 

Of  a  kin^*s  ear,  at  which  you  bang  a  pendant. 

Not  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate ;  whilst  the  honest 

Nobility,  like  pictures  in  the  arras, 

Serve  only  for  courtomament :  if  they  speak. 

Tie  when  you  set  their  tongues,  which  you  wind  up 

Like  clocks  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  please. 

Leave,  leave,  my  lord,  these  usurpations, 

And  be  what  you  were  meant,  a  man  to  cure, 

Not  let  in  ag^es  to  religion. 

Look  on  the  church's  wounds 

Card,  You  dare  presume. 
In  your  rude  spleen  to  me,  to  abuse  the  church  1 

Duch.  Alas !  you  give  false  aim,  my  lord ;  'tis  your 
Ambition  and  scarlet  sins  that  rob 
Her  altar  of  the  glory,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  her  brow  which  fetches  grief  and  paleoess 
Into  her  cheeks ;  making  her  troubled  bosom 
Pant  with  her  groans,  and  shroud  her  holy  blushes 
Within  your  reverend  purples. 

Card,  Will  you  now  take  breath? 

Duck,  In  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  behold  yourself 
In  a  true  glass,  and  see  those  unjust  acts 
That  so  deform  you,  and  by  timely  cure 
Prevent  a  shame  before  the  shortphair'd  men 
Do  crowd  and  call  for  justice,  I  take  leave.   {J&tiL 

Card,  This  woman  has  a  spirit  that  may  rise 
To  tame  the  devil's, — ^there's  no  dealing  with 
Her  angry  tongue,«-^'tis  action  and  revei^e 
Must  calm  her  fury.     Were  Columbo  here 
I  could  resolve, — ^^t  letters  shall  be  sent 
To  th'  army,  whidi  may  wake  him  into  sense 
Of  his  rash  folly,  or  direct  his  spirit 
Some  way  to  snatch  his  honour  from  this  flame ; 
All  great  men  know  <<  the  tmd  of  life  igfanuJ* 


FROM  "THE  ROYAL  MASTER." 

Ths  Duke  of  Florence,  being  engaged  to  marry  the  sfBter 
of  the  King  of  Nmples,  is  treachnrontly  led  to  distrnst 
her  charscter,  and,  on  showing  symptoms  of  his  diare* 
gard,  it  thus  called  to  acoount  by  the  King. 

Kiang,  There's  another 
Whom  though  you  can  forget     My  sister,  sir, 
Deserves  to  be  remember'd. 

Dvikt,  You  are  jealous 
That  I  visit  this  lady. 

King,  That  were  only 
To  doubt    I  must  be  plain ;  Florence  has  not 
Been  kind  to  Naples  to  reward  us  with 
Affiont  for  love ;  and  Theodosia  must  not 
Be  any  prince's  mockery. 

DuU.  I  can 
Take  boldness  too,  and  tell  you,  sir,  it  were 
More  for  her  honour  she  would  mock  no  prince. 
I  am  not  lost  to  Florence  yet,  though  I 
Be  Naples'  guest ;  and  I  must  tell  him  here, 
I  came  to  meet  with  &ir  and  princely  treaties 
Of  love,  not  to  be  made  the  tale  of  Italy, 
The  ground  of  scurril  pasquils,  or  the  mirth 
Of  any  lady  who  shall  pre-engage 
Her  heart  to  another's  bosom,  and  then  sneak 
Off  like  a  tame  despised  property 
When  her  ends  are  advanced. 

King,  I  understand  not 
This  passion,  yet  it  points  at  something 


That  may  be  dangerous;  to  conclude,  Theodosia 
Is  Naples'  sister,  and  I  must  not  see 
Her  lost  to  honour,  though  my  kingdom  bleed 
To  rescue  her. 

Dvkt,  Now  you  are  passionate. 
This  must  be  repair'd,  my  name  is  wounded. 
And  my  affection  betray'd :  your  sister, 
That  looks  like  a  fair  star  within  love's  sky, 
Is  fall'n,  and  by  the  scattering  of  her  fires 
Declares  she  has  alliance  with  the  earth, 
Not  heavenly  nature. 

King.  Are  my  senses  perfect  1 
Be  clearer,  sir ;  teach  me  to  understand 
This  prodigy.    You  do  not  scorn  our  sister  ? 

Ihiee,  Not  I!  as  she  has  title  to  your  blood. 
She  merits  all  ambition;  she's  a  princess. 
Yet  no  stain  to  her  invention,  we  are  parallels, 
Equal,  but  never  made  to  meet 

King.  How's  this  1 

Dukt,  Truth  is  my  witness,  I  did  mean 
No  ceremonious  love  until  I  found 
Her  heart  was  given  from  me,  though  your  power 
Contract  our  bodies. 

King.  Stay  and  be  advised ; 
And  if  your  doubts,  by  some  malicious  tongus 
Framed  to  abuse  my  sister  and  yourself 
Have  raised  this  mutiny  in  your  thoughts,  I  hanre 
A  power  to  core  ali 

J>uk€,  Sir,  you  cannot 

King,  Not  to  court  thee  for  her  husband,  w«ct 
poasess'd  • 

Of  all  o'er  which  our  eagle  shakes  his  wings, 
But  to  set  right  her  honour ;  and  ere  I  challenge 
Thee  by  thy  birth,  by  all  thy  hopes  and  right 
To  fiune,  to  tell  me  what  malicious  breath 
Has  poison'd  her,  hear  what  my  sister  sends 
By  me  so  late,  Time  is  not  old  in  minutes,    [tell 
The  words  yet  wann  with  her  own  breath— Pray 
The  duke,  she  says,  although  I  know  not  from 
What  root  his  discontents  grow  to  devote  him 
To  DomiUUa 

Ihike.  How  does  she  know  that  ?  [£atncy ; 

King,  Whose  beauty  has  more  spell  upon  his 
I  did  contract  my  heart  when  I  thought  his 
Had  been  no  stranger  to  his  tongue,  and  can 
Not  find  within  it  since  what  should  divert 
His  princely  thoughts  from  my  first  innocence, 
Yet  such  is  my  stem  fate  I  must  still  love  him. 
And  though  he  frame  his  heart  to  unkind  distance, 
It  hath  embracing  virtue  upon  mine, 
And  with  his  own  remove  draws  my  soul  after  him. 
If  he  forget  I  am  a  princess,  pray 
Let  Naples  do  so  too,  for  my  revenge 
Shall  be  in  prayers,  that  he  may  find  my  wrong, 
And  teach  him  soft  repentance  and  more  faith. 

Duke.  All  this  must  not  betray  my  fireedom,  air. 

King,  You'll  not  accuse  our  sister  of  dishonour  t 

Dyke.  I  would  not  gprieve  you,  sir,  to  hear  what  I 
Gould  say ;  and  press  me  not,  for  your  own  peace; 
Fames  must  be  gently  touch'd. 

King.  As  thou  art  Florence,  speak. 

Duke.  I  shall  displease, 
Yet  I  but  tell  her  brother  that  doth  press  m»$ 
Lucrece  was  chaste  after  the  rape,  but  where 
The  blood  consents  there  needs  no  ravisher. 
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King,  I  do  grow  ftint  with  wonder.    Here's 
To  blast  an  apprehension,  and  shoot        [enough 
A  quaking  tlm>ugh  the  valiant  soul  of  man. 
My  sister's  blood  accused,  and  her  fair  name, 
Late  chaste  as  trembling  snow,  whose  fleeces  clothe 
Our  Alpine  hills — sweet  as  the  rose's  spirit, 
Or  violet's  cheek,  on  which  the  morning  leaves 
A  tear  at  parting, — ^now  begins  to  wither 
As  it  would  haste  to  death  and  be  forgotten. 
This  Florence  is  a  prince  that  does  accuse  her, 
And  such  men  give  not  faith  to  eveiy  muimur 
Or  slight  intelligence  that  wounds  a  lady 
In  her  dear  honour.    But  she  is  my  sister ; 
Think  of  that  too,  credit  not  all,  but  ask 
Of  thy  own  veins  what  guilty  flowings  there 
May  tempt  thee  to  believe  this  accusation. 


FROM  "THB  GENTLEMAN  OF  TSNIOB.'* 

GUodlana,  on  receiving  a  propoeitlon  Aram  her  hnslnnd 
Oomari,  which  she  capposes  to  arise  from  his  suspicion 
of  her  infidelity. 

Claudiafui.  Let  me  fall  IKittdt. 

Beneath  that  which  sustains  me,  ere  I  take 
In  a  belief  that  will  destroy  my  peace ; 
Not  in  the  apprehension  of  what 
You  frame  t'  accuse  yourself  but  in  fear 
My  honour  is  betray'd  to  your  suspicion. 

Comari.  Rise !  with  thy  tears  I  kiss 
Away  thy  tremblings.    I  suspect  thy  honour  1 
My  heart  will  want  faith  to  believe  an  angel. 
That  should  traduce  thy  fair  name ;  thou  art  chaste 
As  the  white  down  of  heaven,  whose  feathers  play 
Upon  the  wings  of  a  cold  winter's  gale, 
Trembling  with  fear  to  touch  th'  impurer  earth. 
How  are  the  roses  frighted  in  thy  cheeks 
To  paleness,  weeping  out  transparent  dew, 
When  a  loose  story  is  but  named  1  thou  art 
The  miracle  of  a  diaste  wife,  from  which  fair 
Original,  drawn  out  by  Heaven's  0W9  hand, 
To  have  had  one  copy  I  had  writ  perfection. 


FROM  "THE  DOUJKtFUL  HEIR." 

AnofM.^FcRi>nf  AivD  in  prison  for  auarUnff  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  qf  Mureia.  RosAioi,  his  mistress,  disguised 
Wee  a  Bige. 

BotanicL,  Prat  do  not  grieve  for  me.    I  have 
a  heart 
That  can  for  your  sake  suffer  more ;  and  when 
The  tyranny  of  your  fate  calls  me  to  die, 
I  can  as  willingly  resign  my  breath 
As  gfo  to  sleep. 

Ferdtnand.  Can  I  hear  this 
Without  a  fresh  wound,  that  thy  love  to  me 
Should  be  so  ill  rewarded  ?  thou  hast  eng^aged 
Thyself  too  much  already ;  'tis  within 
Thy  wDl  yet  to  be  safe, — ^reveal  thyself,       [hess, 
Throw  off  the  cloud  that  doth  eclipse  that  bright^ 
And  they  will  court  thy  person,  and  be  proud 
With  all  becoming  honour  to  receive  thee ; 
No  fear  shall  rob  thy  cheek  of  her  chaste  blood. 
Oh,  leave  me  to  my  own  stars,  and  expect, 
Whate'er  become  of  wretched  Ferdinand, 
A  happy  fate. 


iZos.  Your  counsel  is  unkind ; 
This  language  would  become  your  charity 
To  a  stranger,  but  my  interest  is  more 
In  thee,  than  thus  with  words  to  bo  sent  off. 
Our  vows  have  made  us  one,  nor  can  the  names 
Of  father,  country,  or  what  can  be  dear 
In  nature,  bribe  one  thought  to  wish  myself 
In  heaven  without  thy  company :  it  were  poor,  then. 
To  leave  thee  here.  Then,  by  thy^&ith  I  charge  thee; 
By  this,  the  first  and  last  seal  of  our  love ;  [Kisses  Mm, 
By  all  our  promises,  when  we  did  flatter 
Ourselves,  and  in  our  fimcy  took  the  world 
A  pieces,  and  collected  what  did  like 
Us  best,  to  make  us  a  new  paradise ; 
By  that  the  noblest  ornament  of  thy  soul. 
Thy  honour,  I  conjure  thee,  let  me  still 
Be  undiscover'd.    What  will  it  avail 
To  leave  me,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  walk  alone. 
Sad  pilgrim,  to  another  world  ?     We  will 
Converse  in  soul,  and  shoot  like  stars  whose  beams 
Are  twisted,  and  make  bright  the  sullen  groves 
Of  lovers,  as  we  pass. 

Fer,  lliese  are  but  dreams 
Of  happiness :  be  wise,  Rosania, 
Thy  love  is  not  a  fnend  to  make  thee  miserable; 
Society  in  death,  where  we  affect, 
But  multiplies  our  grief    Live  thou,  oh  live ! 
And  if  thou  hast  a  tear,  when  I  am  dead, 
But  drop  it  to  my  memory,  it  shall 
More  precious  than  embalming  dwell  upon  me. 
And  keep  my  ashes  pure ;  my  .spirit  shall 
At  the  same  instant,  in  some  innocent  shape. 
Descend  upon  that  earth  thou  hast  bedew'd. 
And,  kissing  the  bright  tribute  of  thine  eye, 
Shall  after  wait  like  thy  good  angel  on  thee. 
There  will  be  none  to  speak  of  Ferdinand 
Without  disdain  if  thou  diest  too.    Oh,  live 
A  little  to  defend  me,  or  at  least 
To  say  I  was  no  traitor  to  thy  love ; 
And  lay  the  shame  on  death  and  my  false  stars, 
That  would  not  let  me  live  to  be  a  king. 

Moi.  O  Ferdinand ! 
Thou  dost  not  love  me  now ! 

Fer.  Not  love,  Rosania? 
If  wooing  thee  to  live  will  not  assure  thee. 
Command  me  then  to  die,  and  spare  the  cruelty 
Of  the  &ir  queen.    Not  love,  Rosania  ? 
If  thou  wilt  but  delight  to  see  me  bleed, 
I  will  at  such  a  narrow  passage  let 
Out  life,  it  shall  be  many  hours  in  ebbing ; 
And  my  soul,  bathing  in  the  crimson  stream. 
Take  pleasure  to  be  drown'd.    I  have  small  time 
To  love  and  be  alive,  but  I  will  carry 
So  true  a  faith  to  woman  hence  as  shall 
Make  poor  the  world,  when  I  am  gone  to  tell 
The  story  yonder^ — We  are  interrupted. 
Eater  Keeper. 

Keqter,  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  present 
I  have  command  t'  attend  you  to  the  judges,  [trial ; 
That  gentleman,  and  all  that  did  adhere 
To  your  conspiracy,  are  by  the  queen's 
Most  gracious  mercy  pardon'd. 

Fer.  In  that  word 
Thou  hast  brought  me  more  than  life.  I  shall  betray. 
And  with  my  too  much  joy  undo  thee  again. 
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Heaven  does  command  thee  live,  I  must  obey 
This  summons.    I  shall  see  thee  again,  Tiberio,* 
Before  I  die. 

Bob,  I'll  wait  upon  you,  sir ; 
The  queen  will  not  deny  me  that  poor  office. 
I  know  not  how  to  leave  you. 

Fer.  Death  and  I 
Shall  meet  and  be  made  friends ;  but  when  we  part, 
The  world  shall  find  thy  story  in  my  heart 


FEBDINANiyS  TRIAL. 

FROM  m  SAJO. 

J^nons,  betides  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  and  hU  Pago,  are 
Olivia, the  tuppoeed Qjniax  ow  Murcu;  OfBoers;  Surmo^ 
RODBiaoxi,  Lkanbro,  and  Liokabio;  Noblemen,  Ladie% 
Gobtiemen,  and  Goard. 

Queen.  Is  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
Leon,  He  that  pretended  himself  Ferdinand, 
Your  uncle's  son. 

Queen.  Proceed  to  his  arraignment.     My  lord 
You  know  our  pleasure.  [Leandro, 

Leandro,  Although  the  queen  in  her  own  royal 
power. 
And  without  violating  sacred  justice,  where 
Treason  comes  to  invade  her  and  her  crown 
With  open  war,  need  not  insist  upon 
The  forms  and  circumstance  of  law,  but  use 
Her  sword  in  present  execution. 
Yet  such  is  the  sweet  temper  of  her  blood 
And  calmness  of  her  nature,  though  provoked 
Into  a  storm,  unto  the  greatest  offender 
She  shuts  up  no  defence,  willing  to  give 
A  satisfaction  to  the  world  how  much 
She  doth  delight  m  mercy.    Ferdinand, 
For  so  thou  dost  pretend  thyself,  thou  art 
Indicted  of  high  treason  to  her  majesty. 
In  that  thou  hast  usurped  relation  to 
Her  blood,  and,  under  name  of  being  her  kinsman, 
Not  only  hast  contrived  to  blast  her  honour 
With  neighbouring  princes,  but  hast  gathered  arms 
To  wound  the  precious  bosom  of  her  country, 
And  tear  the  crown,  which  heaven  and  just  suc- 
cession 
Hath  placed  upon  her  royal  head.    What  canst 
Thou  answer  to  this  treason  ? 

Fer.  Boldly  thus : 
As  I  was  never,  with  the  height  of  all 
My  expectations  and  the  aid  of  friends, 
Transported  one  degree  above  myself,    [frown'd, 
80  must  not  Ferdinand,  though  his  stars  have 
And  the  great  eye  of  Providence  seem  to  slumber 
While  your  force  thus  compelled  and  brought  me 

hither. 
With  mockeiy  of  my  fate,  to  be  arraigned 
For  being  a  prince,  have  any  thought  beneath 
The  title  I  was  bom  to.    Yet  I'll  not  call 
This  cruelty  in  you,  nor  in  the  queen, 
(If  I  may  name  her  so  without  injustice 
To  my  own  right;)  a  kingdom  is  a  garland 
Worth  all  contention,  and  where  right  seals  not 
The  true  possession  nature  is  forgotten. 
And  blood  thought  cheap  to  assure  it    There  is 
something 

•  Xhe  sssofflod  name  of  the  page. 


Within  that  excellent  figure  that  restrains 
A  passion  here,  that  else  would  forth  like  lightning : 
*Tis  not  your  shape,  which  yet  hath  so  much  sweet- 
Some  pale  religious  hermit  might  suspect    [ness ; 
You  are  the  blessed  saint  he  piay'd  to:  no. 
The  magic's  in  our  nature  and  our  blood. 
For  both  our  veins,  frill  of  one  precious  purple. 
Strike  harmony  in  their  motion ;  I  am  Ferdinand, 
And  you  the  fair  Olivia,  brother's  children. 

Leon,  What  insolence  is  this  1 

Queen,  Oh,  my  lord,  let  him 
Be  free  to  plead ;  for,  if  it  be  no  dream, 
His  cause  will  want  an  orator.     By  my  blood 
He  does  talk  bravely. 

Bodrig,  These  are  flourishes. 

Em,  Speak  to  the  treason  you  are  charged  with» 
And  confess  a  guilt 

Leon.  He  justifies  himself. 

Fer.  If  it  be  treason  to  be  bom  a  prince. 
To  have  my  father's  royal  blood  move  here ; 
If  it  be  treason  in  my  infancy 
To  have  escaped  by  Divine  providence, 
When  my  poor  life  should  have  been  sacrificed 
To  please  a  crael  unde,  whose  ambition 
Surprised  my  crown,  and  after  made  Olivia, 
His  daughter,  queen ;  if  it  be  treason  to 
Have  been  a  stranger  thus  long  from  my  countiy. 
Bred  up  with  silence  of  my  name  and  birth^ 
And  not  till  now  mature  to  own  myself 
Before  a  sunbeam ;  if  it  be  treason. 
After  so  long  a  banishment,  to  weep 
A  tear  of  joy  upon  my  country's  bosom 
And  call  her  mine,  my  just  inheritance, 
Unless  you  stain  my  blood  with  bastardy ; 
If  it  be  treason  still  to  love  this  earth, 
That  knew  so  many  of  my  race  her  kings, 
Though  late  unkindly  arm'd  to  kill  her  soveMign, 
As  if  the  effusion  of  my  blood  were  left 
To  make  her  fertile ;  if  to  love  Olivia, 
My  nearest  pledge  of  blood,  although  her  power 
Hath  chain'd  her  prince,  and  made  her  lord  her 
Who  sits  with  expectation  to  hear         [prisoner, 
That  sentence  that  must  make  the  golden  wreath 
Secure  upon  her  brow  by  blasting  mine : 
If  this  be  treason,  I  am  guilty.    Ferdinand, 
Your  king's  become  a  traitor,  and  must  die 
A  black  and  most  inglorious  death. 

Em.  You  offer 
At  some  defence,  but  come  not  home.    By  what 
Engine  were  you  translated  hence,  or  whither 
Convey'd  ?     There  was  some  trast  deceived  when 

you 
Were  carried  forth  to  be  preserved,  and  much 
Care  taken  since  in  bringing  of  you  up. 
And  giving  secret  fire  to  this  ambition. 

Fer.  There  wants  no  testimony  here  of  what 
Concerns  the  story  of  my  birth  and  in&ncy, 
If  one  dare  speak  and  be  an  honest  lord 
XfandL  How's  that  1  [tjrranny, 

Fer.  Whose  love  and  art  secured  me  fipom  all 
Though  here  my  funeral  was  believed ;  while  I, 
Sent  to  an  honourably  friend,  his  kinsman, 
Grrew  safely  to  the  knowledge  of  myself 
At  last,  till  fortune  of  the  war  betray'd  me 
To  this  captivity. 
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Leand,  I  blush  at  thee, 
Toung  man»  whose  fall  has  made  thee  desperate, 
And  carest  not  what  man's  blood  thou  draw'st 
As  hatefdl  as  thy  crimes.  [along, 

Em,  That  confederate 
Sure  has  some  name :  declare  him,  that  he  may 
Thank  you  for  his  award,  and  lose  his  head  for't 

Queen,  We  always  see  that  men,  in  such  high 
nature 
Deform'd  and  guilty,  want  no  specious  shapes 
To  gain  their  practice,  friendship,  and  compassion ; 
But  he  shall  feel  the  punishment.    D'  you  smile  ? 

Fer,  A  woman's  anger  is  but  worth  it,  madam ; 
And  if  I  may  have  freedom,  I  must  say. 
Not  in  contempt  of  what  you  seem,  nor  help'd 
By  overcharge  of  passion,  which  but  makes 
A  fixdtless  noise,  I  have  a  sense  of  what 
I  am  to  lose,  a  life ;  but  I  am  so  fortified 
With  valiant  thoughts  and  innocence,  I  shall, 
When  my  last  breath  is  giving  up  to  lose 
Itself  in  the  abr,  be  so  remote  from  fear, 
That  I  will  cast  my  &oe  into  a  smile, 
Which  shall,  when  I  am  dead,  acquit  all  trembling. 
And  be  a  story  to  the  world  how  free 
From  paleness  Ferdinand  took  leave  of  earth. 

Ros,  Alas !  my  lord,  you  forget  me,  that  can 
Part  with  so  much  courage. 

Ftr.  I  forget  indeed : 
I  thought  of  death  with  honour,  but  my  love 
Hath  found  a  way  to  chide  me.    Oh,  my  boy ! 
I  can  weep  now. 

Leon.  A  sudden  change :  he  weeps. 

Queen,  What  boy  is  that? 

Fer,  I  prithee  take  thyself  away. 

Queen.  Your  spirit  does  melt,  it  seems,  and  you 
begin  to  think 
A  life  is  worth  preserving  though  wit]]«in&my. 

Fer,  Goodness,  thy  aid  again,  and  tell  this  great. 
Proud  woman,  I  have  a  spirit  scorns  her  pity. 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  let  me  kiss  thee :  thus. 
At  parting  with  a  good  and  pretty  servant, 
I  can  without  my  honour  stain'd  shed  tears. 
I  took  thee  from  thy  friends  to  make  thee  mine— 
Is  it  not  truth,  boy  1 

Mot,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Fer.  And  meant,  when  I  was  king,  to  make  thee 
And  shall  I  not,  when  I  can  live  no  longer    [great ; 
To  cherish  thee,  at  farewell  drop  a  tear. 
That  I  could  weep  my  soul  upon  theel     But 
You  are  too  slow,  methinks ;  I  am  so  fer 
From  dread,  I  think  your  forms  too  tedious. 
I  expect  my  sentence. 

^iteen.  Let  it  stay  awhile.  [protect  me. 

(jieide,)    What  secret  flame  is  thisi     Honour 
Your  grace's  feir  excuse ;  for  you  I  shall 
Betum  again.  IJBkU, 

Fer.  And  I,  with  better  guard, 
After  my  silence  in  the  grave,  to  meet 
And  plc^  this  cause. 

Em.  He  is  distracted,  sure. 
His  person  I  could  pity,  knt  his  insolence 
Wants  an  example.    Wh«t  if  we  proceed 
To  sentence  7 

Leon.  I  suppose  the  queen  will  dear 
Your  duties  in't 


Leand.  But  FU  acquaint  her.  [Aie. 

Leon.  My  lord,  Leandro's  gone. 

Em.  His  censure  will 
Be  one  with  ours. — 

Fer.  Yet  shall  I  publish  who 
Thou  arti  I  shall  not  die  with  a  calm  soul 
And  leave  thee  in  this  cloud. 

Enter  Qcmr  and  Lkardro. 

Roe.  By  no  means,  sir.    The  queen. 

Queen.  Whose  service  is  so  forward  to  our  state. 
That  when  our  pleasure 's  known  not  to  proceed. 
They  dare  be  officious  in  his  sentence?     Are 
We  queen,  or  do  we  move  by  your  protection! 

Em.  Madam,  the  prince 

Queen.  My  lord,  you  have  a  queen : 
I  not  syspect  his  wisdom,  sir,  but  he 
Hath  no  commission  here  to  be  a  judge ; 
You  were  best  circumscribe  our  regal  power. 
And  by  yourselves  condemn  or  pardon  all. 
And  we  sign  to  your  will.    The  offence  which  jaa 
Call  treason  strikes  at  us,  and  we  release  it 
Let  me  but  see  one  curl  in  any  brow ; 
Attend  the  prisoner  hither — KiBB  our  hand. 
Are  you  so  merciless  to  think  this  man 
Fit  for  a  scaffold? — ^You  shall,  sir,  be  near  us; 
And  if  in  this  confosion  of  your  fortunes 
You  can  find  gratitude  and  love,  despair  not : 
These  men,  that  now  oppose,  may  find  your  title 
Clear  to  the  kingdom  too.    Be,  sir,  collected. 
And  let  us  love  your  arm. 

[JBci^  eupported  bjf  FEBStSUnk. 

Jtos.  What  change  is  here? 

Leand.  What  think  you  of  this,  lords? 

Rodrig,  1  dare  not  think.  , 

Leon.  Aflfronted  thus !     Oh,  my  vex'd  heart ! 

Roe.  I'll  follow  still ;  and,  if  this  be  no  dream. 
We  have  'scaped  a  brook  to  meet  a  greater  stream. 


THE  OAY  WORLD. 

raOK  <*TBX  IA9T  07  PLKASURX." 

AxemiAf  8iR  Thohas  Bornwsll*s  lady,  and  kb  Stswaid. 

Steward,  Be  patient,  madam,  you  maj  have 
your  pleasure. 

jSlret.  'Tis  that  I  came  to  town  for :  I  would  not 
Endure  again  the  countiy  conversation 
To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires !  the  men, 
8o  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whisUing 
SeUinger's  Round ;  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter 

candlesticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  belk 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfe  and  napkins,  till  the  hobby- 
horse 
Tire,  and  the  maid-marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoon-meat 

Stew.  These,  witli  your  pardon,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  countiy  life  appear  so  hateful. 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  in  that  cahn,  would  you  be  pleased 
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To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 

While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  move 

Delights,  your  hosband's  love  and  power  join'd 

To  give  your  life  more  harmony.    You  lived  there 

Secure  and  innocent,  beloved  of  all ; 

Praised  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for :         >, 

You  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 

Not  where  you  dwelt^ — ^I  would  not  prophesy, 

But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 

What  may  succeed  your  change. 

jSret.  You  do  imagine, 
No  doubt,  yoo  have  talk*d  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.    Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country 
With  title  of  superintendent  baiUK 

Stew,  How,  madam  ? 

^et.  Even  so,  sir.  [servant 

Stew,  I  am  a  gentleman,  though  now  your 

Aret.  A  country  getttteman, 
By  your  affection  to  converse  with  stubble : 
His  tenants  vnll  advance  you  wit,  and  plump  it  so 
With  beef  and  bag-pudding 

Stew,  You  may  say  your  pleasure, 
It  becomes  not  me  dispute.  [master. 

,^et.  Complain  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  your 

Slew,  Y'  are  a  woman  of  an  ungovem'd  passion, 
And  I  pity  you. 

SiUer  Sa  Thomas  Bobkwhi.. 

Bom,  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 
Angry,  sweetheart  t 

Jret,  I  am  angry  with  myself^ 
To  be  so  miserably  restrained  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  nte  satisfied. 

Bom.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  1  have  I  not  obey'd 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  1 
Quitted  the  country,  and  removed  tiie  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fiiir  lordship 
We  lived  in ;  changed  a  calm  and  retire  life 
For  this  wild  town,  composed  of  noise  and  charge  1 

jireL  What  charge  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  ? 

Bom.  1  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and 

powerful 
r  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.    I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
Ail  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune, 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Artt,  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir? 

Bom.  Though  you  weigh 
Me  in  a  partial  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obey'd  no  modest  counsel  to  affect. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  diange  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  looking-glasses,  like  artillery. 
Brought  home  on  engines;  the  superfluous  plate. 


Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ;         [man ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kins- 
Banquets  for  t'  other  lady  aunt,  and  cousins; 
And  perfumes  that  exceed  all:  train  of  servants, 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad, 
More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 
And  tradesmto  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls. 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladyship 
For  hind'ring  o*  the  market 

Jlret,  Have  you  done,  sir  ? 

Bom.  I  could  accuse  the  gayetyofyonr  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.    Your  jewels, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes. 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Jlret.  Pray  do;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

Bom,  1  could  wish,  madam. 
You  would  not  game  so  much. 

jSret.  A  gamester  too? 

Bom,  But  you  are  not  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls, 
And  keep  your  family  by  the  precious  income. 
Nor  do  I  vriah  you  should.    My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire 
Purchased  beneath  my  honour.    You  may  play, 
Not  a  paiAime  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  'L 

jSret,  Good, — ^proceed.  [more 

Bom.  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night. 
Your  meetings  cali'd  the  Ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  smaU  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
'Tis  but  the  Family  of  Love  translated 
Into  a  more  costly  sin.     There  was  a  play  on 't, 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  bribed  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in 't. 
Some  deeds  had  been  discovcr'd,  and  the  deeds  too 
In  time  he  may  repent  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danced  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
'Tis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

jfrrt.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  ? 

Bom,  I  have  done ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fkir  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  fair 
And  modest  freedom. 

jSlret,  I'll  not  be  so  tedious 
In  my  reply,  but  without  art  or  elegance 
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AsBure  you  I  still  keep  my  first  opinion ; 

And  though  you  veil  your  avaricious  meaning 

With  handsome  names  of  modesty,  and  thrift, 

I  find  you  would  intrench  and  wound  the  liberty 

I  was  bom  with :  were  my  desires  unprivileged 

By  example,  while  my  judgment  thought  *em  fit, 

You  ought  not  to  oppose ;  but  when  the  practice 

And  tract  of  every  honourable  lady 

Authorize  me,  I  take  it  great  injustice 

To  have  my  pleasure  circumscribed  and  taught  me. 

A  narrow-minded  husband  is  a  thief 

To  his  own  fiune,  and  his  preferment  too ; 

He  shuts  his  parts  and  fortunes  from  the  world, 

While  from  the  popular  vote  and  knowledge  men 

Rise  to  employment  in  the  state. 

Born,  I  have 
No  great  ambition  to  buy  preferment 
At  so  dear  a  rate. 

^ret.  Nor  1^  to  sell  my  honour 
By  living  poor  and  sparingly.    I  was  not 
Bred  in  that  ebb  of  fortune,  and  my  fate 
Shall  not  compel  me  to  *U 

Bom,  I  know  not,  madam, 
But  you  pursue  these  ways. 

Jret,  What  ways? 

Born,  In  the  strict  sense  of  honesty  I  dare 
Make  oath  they  are  innocent 

,Sret,  Do  not  divert. 
By  busy  troubling  of  your  brain,  those  thoughts 
That  should  preserve  them. 

Bom,  How  was  that  1 

jSret.  'Tis  English. 
•  Born,  But  carries  some  unkind  sense. .... 
£h/er  Steward. 

Jiret,  What's  your  news,  sir  1 

Slew.  Madam,  two  gentlemen. 

.dret.  What  gentlemen ;  have  they  no  names  1 

Stew,  Th%  are 

The  gentleman  with  his  own  head  of  hair, 
Whom  you  commended  for  his  horsemanship 
In  Hyde  Park,  and  becoming  [so]  the  saddle, 
The  other  day. 

Jiret,  What  circumstance  is  this 
To  know  him  by  ? 

Stew,  His  name 's  at  my  tongue's  end- 
He  liked  the  fiishion  of  your  peari  chain,  madam, 
And  borrowed  it  for  his  jeweller  to  take 
A  copy  by. 

Bom,  What  cheating  gallant 's  this  1 

Stew.  That  never  walks  without  a  lady's  busk. 
And  plays  with  fiins: — Mr.  Alexander  Kickshaw. 
I  tliought  I  should  remember  him. 

jiret.  What's  the  other  ? 

Sicw,  What  an  unlucky  memory  I  have — 
The  gallant  that  still  danceth  in  the  street, 
And  wears  a  gross  of  ribbon  in  his  hat ; 
That  carries  oringado  in  his  pocket, 
And  sugar-plums  to  sweeten  his  discourse ; 
That  studies  compliment,  defies  all  wit 
On  black,  and  censures  plays  that  are  not  bawdy — 
Mr.  John  Littleworth. 

.dret.  They  are  welcome;  but 
Pray  entertain  them  a  small  time,  lest  I 
Be  unprovided. 

Bom.  Did  they  ask  ibr  me  1 


Stew.  No,  sir. 

Bom.  It  matters  not,  they  must  be  welcome. 
Jret.  Fie,  how  this  hair's  disorder'd ;  here's  a  cuii 
Straddles  most  impiously.    I  must  to  my  closet. 

[Exit. 

Bom,  Wait  on  them ;  my  lady  will  return  again. 
I  have  to  such  a  height  fulfill'd  her  humour. 
All  application's  dangerous ;  these  gallants 
Must  be  received,  or  she  will  fall  into 
A  tempest,  and  the  house  be  shook  with  names 
Of  all  her  kindred.     'Tis  a  servitude 
I  may  in  time  shake  off, 

JBrUer  Ma.  Alkxanbir  Kickshaw  and  Lrtuwortb. 

Kick,  and  Lit.  Save  you.  Sir  Thomas. 

Bom,  Save  yon,  gentlemen. 

Kick.  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Bom.  What  day  is  it  abroad  1 

Lit.  The  morning  rises  from  your  lady's  eye; 
If  she  look  clear,  we  take  the  happy  omen 
Of  a  fair  day. 

BoTTL  She'll  instantly  appear 
To  the  discredit  of  your  compliment ; 
But  you  express  your  wit  thus. 

Kick.  And  you  modesty, 
Not  to  affect  the  praises  of  your  own.       [afoot  ? 

Bom.  Leaving  this  subject,  what  game  s  now 
What  exercise  carries  the  general  vote 
O'  the  town  now  ?    Nothing  moves  without  your 
knowledge. 

Kick.  The  cocking  now  has  all  the  noise.  Fllhave 
A  hundred  pieces  of  one  battle.     Oh, 
These  birds  of  Mars ! 

Lit.  Venus  is  Mars  his  bird  too. 

Kick.  Why,  and  the  pretty  doves  are  Venuses, 
To  show  that  kisses  draw  the  chariot. 

Lit.  I'm  for  that  skirmish. 

Bom.  When  shall  we  have 
More  booths  and  bagpipes  upon  Banstead  downs? 
No  mighty  race  is  expected  1  But  my  lady  retuma. 
Enter  Axxnuk. 

Aret,  Fair  morning  to  you,  gentlemen ; 
You  went  not  late  to  bed,  by  your  early  visit. 
You  do  me  honour. 

Kick.  It  becomes  our  service.        [intelligence. 

Aret.  What  news  abroad  1    You  hold  precious 

Lit.  All  tongues  are  so  much  busy  with  your 
praise, 
They  have  not  time  to  frame  other  discourse. 
Wilt  please  you,  madam,  taste  a  sugar-plum  1 

Bom.  What  does  the  goldsmith  think  the  pearl 
You  borrow'd  of  my  lady  1  [is  worth 

Kick.  'Tis  a  rich  one. 

Bom.  She  has  many  other  toys,  whose  fashion 
Will  like  extremely.  You  have  no  intention  [you 
To  buy  any  of  her  jewels  1 

Kick.    Understand  me.  [tl^t 

Bom.  You  had  ratherscU,  perhaps  1  Butleaving 
I  hope  you'll  dine  with  us  1 

Kick.  I  came  on  purpose. 

Aret.  And  where  were  you  last  night  ? 

Kick.  I,  madam !  where 
I  slept  not :  it  had  been  sin :  where  so  much 
Delight  and  beauty  was  to  keep  me  waiting. 
There  is  a  lady,  madam,  will  be  worth 
Tour  free  society ;  my  conversation 
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Ne'er  knew  so  elegant  and  brave  a  soul, 
With  meet  incomparable  flesh  and  blood : 
So  spirited,  so  courtly,  speaks  the  languages, 
Sings,  dances,  plays  o'  the  lute  to  admiration ; 
Is  £iir,  and  paints  not ;  games  too,  keeps  a  table, 
And  talks  most  witty  satire ;  has  a  wit 
Of  a  dean  Mercury. 

lit.  Is  she  married  1 

Kick.  No. 

JSret.  A  -virgin  1 

Kick.  Neither. 

Lit.  What,  a  widow  1    Something 
Of  this  wide  commendation  might  have  been 
Excused  this  such  a  prodigy. 

Kick.  Repent, 
Before  I  name  her.    She  did  never  see 
Yet  full  sixteen ;  an  age  in  the  opinion 
Of  wise  men  not  contemptible.    She  has 
Moum'd  out  her  year  too  for  the  honest  knight 
That  had  compassion  of  her  youth  and  died 
So  timely.    Sudi  a  widow  is  not  common ; 
And  now  she  shines  [abroad]  more  fresh  and 
Than  any  natural  virgin.  [tempting 

^(f.    What's  her  name  1 

Kidc.  She  was  christen'd  Celestina;  by  her 
husband 
The  lady  Belamour.    This  ring  was  hers. 

Bonu  You  borrowed  it  to  copy  out  the  posy  1 

Kidc.  Are  they  not  nretty  rubies  ?     'Twas  a 
grace 
She  was  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  might  have  one 
Made  of  the  [self]  same  fimhion,  for  I  love 
All  pretty  forms. 

Aret.  And  is  she  glorious  1 

Kick.  She  is  full  of  jewels,  madam ;  but  I  am 
Most  taken  with  the  bravery  of  her  mind,  fment. 
Although  her  garments  have  all  grace  ana  oma^ 

Jlret.  You  have  been  high  in  praises. 

Kick.  I  come  short ; 
No  flattery  can  reach  her. 

Bom.  Now  my  lady 
Is  troubled,  as  she  fear'd  to  be  eclipsed. 
This  news  will  cost  me  somewhat  [Agidt. 

Jtret.  You  deserve 
Her  &vour  for  this  noble  character. 

Kick.  And  I  possess  it  by  my  star's  benevolence. 

Jrtt.  You  must  bring  us  acquainted. 

Bom.  I  pray  do,  sir ; 
I  long  to  see  her  too.    Madam,  I  have 
Thought  upon't,  and  corrected  my  opinion ; 
Pursue  what  ways  of  pleasure  your  desires 
Incline  you  to.    Not  only  with  my  state. 
But  with  my  person  I  will  follow  you : 
I  see  the  folly  of  my  thrift,  and  will 
Repent  in  sack  and  prodigality 
To  your  own  heart's  content. 

Ant,  But  do  not  mock. 

Bom.  Take  me  to  your  embraces,  gentlemen. 
And  tutor  me. 

Lit.  And  will  you  kiss  the  ladies  ?     [beauty — 

Bom,  And  sing,  and  dance^ — ^I  long  to  see  this 
I  would  fain  lose  an  hundred  pounds  at  dice  now — 
Thou  riialt  have  another  gown  and  petticoat 
To-morrow — Will  you  sell  my  running  horses  1 — 
We  have  no  Greek  wine  in  the  house,  I  think ; 


Pray  send  one  of  our  footmen  to  the  merchant, 
And  throw  the  hogshead  of  March  beer  into 
The  kennel,  to  make  room  for  sack  and  claret. 
What  think  you  to  be  drunk  yet  before  dinner  t 
We  will  have  constant  music,  and  maintain 
Them  and  their  fiddles  in  fantastic  liveries — 
ni  tune  my  voice  to  catches — I  must  have 
My  dining-room  enlarged  t'  invite  ambassadors — 
We'll  feast  the  parish  in  the  fields,  and  teach 
The  milittury  men  new  discipline, 
Who  shall  charge  all  their  [great]  artillery 
With  oranges  and  lemons,  boy,  to  play 
All  dinner  upon  our  capons. 

Kick,  He's  exalted. 

Bom.  I  will  do  any  thing  to  please  my  lady. 
Let  that  suffice,  and  kiss  o'  the  same  condition. 
I  am  converted,  do  not  you  dispute. 
But  patiently  allow  the  miracle. 

Arcl.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  sit  in  so  good  tune. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  painter. 

Aret,  I  am  to  sit  this  morning,      [sitting's  but 

Kick,  With  your  fiivour,  we'll  wait  on  you ; 
A  melancholy  exercise  vrithout 
Some  company  to  discourse. 

Ant,  It  does  conclude 
A  lady's  morning  work ;  we  rise,  make  fine, 
Sit  for  our  picture,  and  'tis  time  to  dine. 


EXTSATAGANCE  OF  CELESTINA. 

raOM  TBB  SAXZ. 

EfOer  Oelkstiiva  and  her  Steward. 

Cel.  Fie,  what  an  air  this  room  has  ? 

Stew.  'Tis  perfumed.  [thrift 

CeL  With  some  cheap  stuff:  is  it  your  wisdom's 
To  infect  my  nostrils  thus,  or  is  't  to  favour 
The  gout  in  your  worship's  hand  !  You  are  afraid 
To  exercise  your  pen  in  your  account-book. 
Or  do  you  doubt  my  cre^t  to  discharge 
Your  bills  1 

Stew,  Madam,  I  hope  you  have  not  found 
My  duty  with  the  guilt  of  sloth  or  jealousy 
Unapt  to  your  command. 

Cel,  You  can  extenuate 
Your  faults  with  language,  sir ;  but  I  expect 
To  be  obey'd.    What  hangings  have  we  here  ? 

Stew,  They  are  arras,  madam. 

Cel,  Impudence,  I  know't, 
I  will  have  fresher  and  more  rich,  not  wrought 
With  faces  that  may  scandalize  a  Christian, 
With  Jewish  stories,  stuff'd  with  com  and  camels ; 
Yon  had  best  wrap  all  my  chambers  in  wild  Irish, 
And  make  a  nursery  of  monsters  here, 
To  fright  the  ladies  come  to  visit  me. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  hope 

Cel,  I  say  I  will  have  other, 
Good  master  steward,  of  a  finer  loom, 
Some  silk  and  silver,  if  your  worship  please 
To  let  me  be  at  so  much  cost :  I'll  have 
Stories  to  fit  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
And  change  as  often  as  I  please. 

Stew.  You  shall,  madam. 

Cel.  I  am  bound  to  your  consent  forsooth!  Andu 
My  coach  brought  home  1 

Stew,  This  morning  I  expect  it 
T 
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CeL  The  inside,  as  I  gwe  direction. 
Of  crimson  plush  1 

Stew.  Of  crimson  camel  plush,     [ride  through 

Ce/.  Ten  thousand  moths  consumed!  Shalll 
The  streets  in  penance,  wrapt  up  round  in  haii^ 

cloth? 
Sell  *t  to  an  alderman, — 'twill  serve  his  wife 
To  go  a  feasting  to  their  country  house, — 
Or  fetch  a  merchant's  nurse-child,  and  come  home 
Laden  with  fruit  and  cheesecakes.     I  despise  it. 

Stew,  The  nails  adorn  it,  madam,  set  in  method 
And  pretty  forms. 

CeL  But  single-gilt,  I  warrant 

Stew,  No,  madam. 

CeL  Another  solecism.     O  fie ! 
This  fellow  will  bring  me  to  a  consumption 
With  fretting  at  his  ignorance.    Some  lady 
Had  rather  never  pray  than  go  to  church  in 't. 
The  nails  not  double-gilt ! — to  marliet  with  it ! 
'Twill  hackney  out  to  Mile  End,  or  convey 
Your  city  tumblers  to  be  drunk  with  cream 
And  prunes  at  Islington. 

Stew,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

CeL  ru  rather  be  beholding  to  my  aunt, 
The  countess,  for  her  mourning  coaich,  than  be 
Disparaged  so.    Shall  any  juggling  tradesman 
Be  at  charge  to  shoe  his  running  horse  with  gold, 
And  shall  my  coach-nails  be  but  single-gilt  1 
How  dare  these  knaves  abuse  me  so ! 

Stew,  Vouchsafe 
To  hear  me  speak. 

CeL  Is  my  sedan  yet  finish'd 
As  I  gave  charge  ? 

Stetv,  Yes,  madam,  it  is  finish'd, 
But  without  tilting  plumes  at  the  four  comers ; 
The  scarlet 's  pure,  but  not  embroider'd. 

CeL  What  mischief  were  it  to  your  conscience 
Were  my  coach  lined  with  tissue,  and  my  harness 
Cover'd  with  needlework  ?  if  my  sedan 
Had  all  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
Embroider'd  with  pearl  1 

Stew.  Alas,  good  madam, 
I  know  'tis  your  own  cost ;  I'm  but  your  steward, 
And  would  discharge  my  duty  the  best  way. 
You  have  been  pleased  to  hear  me,  'tis  not  for 
My  profit  that  I  manage  your  estate 
And  save  expense,  but  for  your  honour,  madam. 

CeL  How,  sir,  my  honour  1 

Stew.  Though  you  hear  it  not, 
Men's  tongues  are  liberal  in  your  character 
Since  you  began  to  live  thus  high.    I  know 
Your  &me  is  precious  to  you. 

CeL  I  were  best 
Make  you  my  governor !    Audacious  varlet. 
How  dare  you  interpose  your  doting  counsel  ? 
Mind  your  affairs  with  more  obedience. 
Or  I  shall  ease  you  of  an  office,  sir. 
Must  I  be  limited  to  please  your  honour. 
Or  jfbr  the  vulgar  breath  confine  my  pleasures  ? 
I  will  pursue  'em  in  what  shapes  I  fancy 
Here  and  abroad.     My  entertainments  shall 
Be  oft'ner,  and  more  rich.   Who  shall  control  me  ? 
I  live  i'  the  Strand,  whither  few  ladies  come 
To  live  and  purchase  more  than  fiune— -I  will 
Be  hospitable  then,  and  spare  no  cost 


That  may  engage  all  generous  report 
To  trumpet  forth  my  bounty  and  my  bravery 
Till  the  court  envy  and  remove — ^I'U  have 
My  house  the  academy  of  wits,  who  shall 
Exalt  [their  genius]  with  rich  sack  and  sturgeon. 
Write  panegyrics  of  my  feasts,  and  praise 
The  method  of  my  witty  superfluities — 
The  horses  shall  be  taught,  with  firequent  waiting 
Upon  my  gates,  to  stop  in  their  career        [forj ; 
Toward  Charing  Cross,  spite  of  the  coachman's 
And  not  a  tilter  but  shall  strike  his  jdume 
When  he  sails  by  my  window* — ^My  baloony 
Shall  be  the  courtiers'  idol,  and  more  gazed  at 
Than  all  the  pageantry  at  Temple  Bar 
By  my  country  clients. 

Stew.  Sure  my  lady 's  mad. 

CeL  Take  that  for  your  ill  manners.    IStriktt  Ma. 

Stew.  Thank  you,  madam : 
I  would  there  were  less  quicksilver  in  your  fingen. 

[M. 

CeL  There*s  more  than  simple  honesty  in  a 
servant 
Required  to  his  full  duty.    None  should  dare 
But  with  a  look,  much  less  a  saucy  language. 
Check  at  their  mistress's  pleasure.    Fm  resolved 
To  pay  for  some  delight,  my  estate  will  bear  it; 
I'll  rein  it  shorter  when  I  pie 


ARBTINA'S  REGEFTIQN  OF  HER  NXPHEW 
VBEDSRIOK. 


ArfOM.—* BoRinfKLL,  PaxDsaioK,  and  Steward. 
JSnter  Mr.  Vbxdduck. 

Stew.  Mk.  Frederick,  welcome.    I  expected  not 
So  soon  your  presence.   What 's  the  hasty  cause  1 

Fred.  These  letters  from  my  tutor  will  acquaint 
. . .  Where's  my  aunt  1  [JOU' 

Stew.  She's  busy  about  her  painting  in  her  closet ; 
The  outlandish  man  of  art  is  copying  out 
Her  countenance. 

Fred.  She's  sitting  for  her  picture  ?      [hang'd 

Stew.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  'tis  drawn,  she  will  be 
Next  the  French  cardinal  in  the  dining-room. 
But  when  Ae  hears  you're  come,  she  will  dismios 
The  Belgic  gentleman  to  entertain 
Your  worship. 

Fred.  Change  of  air  has  made  you  witty. 

Bom.  Your  tutor  gives  you  a  handsome  character, 
Frederick,  and  is  sorry  your  aunt's  pleasure 
Commands  you  from  your  studies ;  but  I  hope 
You  have  no  quarrel  to  the  liberal  arts  1 
Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  of  birth ;  honour  of  blood. 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
A  glorious  ignorance. 

Fred.  I  never  knew  more  sweet  and  happy  hooxa 
Than  I  employ'd  upon  my  books.    I  heard 
A  part  of  my  philosophy,  and  was  so 
Delighted  with  the  harmony  of  nature, 
I  could  have  wasted  my  whole  life  upon 't. 

Bom,  'Tis  pity  a  rash  indulgence  should  ooxmpt 
So  fair  a  genius.    She 's  here ; — ^I'll  observe* 
JSnUr  AasiiKA,  Kksshaw,  UrnxwoETH. 

Fred,  My  most  loved  aunt. 
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Jkd.  Support  me,— I  Bhall  fthit  t 

Xit,  What  aik  your  ladyship  1 

Jkd,  Is  that  Frederick 
In  black? 

a^  Yes,  madam ;  but  the  doublet  'a  satiiL 

JmL  The  boy  \  undone. 

^reri  Madam,  yon  appear  troubled. 

Jkfi.  Have  I  not  cause?  Waal  not  tnuted  with 
Thy  education,  boy,  and  have  they  sent  thee 
Home  like  a  very  scholar  1 

"Kick*  'Twas  ill  done, 
Howe'er  they  used  him  in  the  univeraityy 
To  send  him  home  to  his  friends  thus. 

Frtd.  Why,  sir,  black 
(For  'tis  the  colour  that  offends  your  eyesight) 
Is  not,  within  my  reading,  any  blemish ; 
Sables  are  no  disgrace  in  henddiy* 

Kick*  'Tis  coming  from  the  college  thus  that 
makes  it 
Dishonourable.     While  yon  wore  it  for 
Your  fiither  it  was  conmiendable,  or  were 
Your  aunt  dead  you  might  mourn  and  justify. 

«4rft,  Whatluck*  IdidnotsendhimintoFrance! 
They  would  have  given  him  generous  education, 
Taught  him  another  garb,  to  wear  his  lock 
And  shape  as  gaudy  as  the  summer,  how 
To  dance  and  wag  his  feather  IJamode, 
To  compliment  and  cringe,  to  talk  not  modestly. 
Like  ay  forsooth  and  no  forsooth,  to  blush 
And  look  so  like  a  chaplain ;  there  he  might 
Have  learnt  a  brazen  confidence,  and  observed 
So  well  the  custom  of  the  country,  that 
He  might  by  this  time  have  invented  fiisbions 
For  us,  and  been  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom ; 
Preserved  our  tailors  in  their  wits,  and  saved 
The  charge  of  sending  into  foreign  courts 
For  pride  and  antic  fiuhions.    Observe 
In  what  a  posture  he  does  hold  his  hat  now  ! 

FrtdL  Madam,  with  your  pardon,  you  have 
practised 
Another  dialect  than  was  taught  me  when 
I  was  commended  to  your  care  and  breeding. 
I  understand  not  this ;  Latin  or  Greek 
Are  more  fiimUiar  to  my  apprehension ; 
Logio-was  not  so  hard  in  my  first  lectures 
Aa  your  strange  language. 

iittt*  Some  strong  waters, — oh ! 

liL  Comfits  will  be  as  comfortable  to  your 
stomach,  madam.  \<3!ffin  Mf  te^ 

Jk^»  I  foar  he's  spoil'd  for  ever:  he  did  name 
Logic,  and  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  gone 
9o  for  to  understand  it    I  did  always 
Suspect  they  would  corrupt  him  in  the  college* 
Will  your  Grreek  saws  and  sentences  discharge 
The  mercer  1  or  is  Latin  a  fit  language 
To  court  a  mistress  in  ?     Master  Alexander, 
If  you  have  any 'charity,  let  me 
Commend  him  to  your  breeding ;  I  suspect 
I  must  employ  my  doctor  first  to  purge 
The  university  that  lies  in 's  head 
l^i^  alter 's  complexion. 

^jik.  If  you  dare 
Trust  me  to  serve  him — 


•XiK&«flde&t]yi 


imioorMi&s  hniw 


Jrtt.  Mr.  Littleworth, 
Be  you  join'd  in  commission. 

J^.  I  will  teach  him 
Postures  and  rudiments. 

•tfrff.  I  have  no  patience 
To  see  him  in  this  shape,  it  turns  my  stomach 
When  he  has  cast  his  academic  skin. 
He  shall  be  yours.    I  am  bound  in  conscience 
To  see  him  bred,  his  own  'state  shall  maintain 
The  charge  while  he 's  my  ward.  Come  hither,  sir. 

Frtd*  What  does  my  aunt  mean  to  do  with  me  ? 

Sttw.  To  make  you  a  fine  gentleman,  and  trans- 
late you 
Out  of  your  learned  language,  sir,  into 
The  present  Goth  and  Yandal,  which  is  Frendi. 

Bam,  Into  what  mischief  will  this  humour  ebb? 
She  will  undo  the  boy ;  I  see  him  ruin'd. 
My  patience  is  not  manly,  but  I  must 
Use  stratagem  to  reduce  her,  open  ways 
Give  me  no  hope. 

Slew,  You  shall  be  obey'd,  madam. 

[Exeunt  off  but  ITBokrick  and  (ht  St»waxd. 

Fred,  Mr.  Steward,  are  you  sure  we  do  not  dream? 
Was't  not  my  aunt  you  talk'd  to? 

Stew,  One  that  loves  you 
Dearasherlifo.  These  clothes  do  not  become  you; 
You  must  have  better,  sir. 

Fred,  These  are  not  old.  [keep 

Stew,  More  suitable  to  the  town  and  time.    We 
No  Lent  here,  nor  is 't  my  lady's  pleasure  you 
Should  &st  fit>m  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to, 
Unless  it  be  your  learning,  which  she  would 

have  you 
Forget  with  all  convenient  speed  that  may  be 
For  the  credit  of  your  noble  fomily. 
The  case  is  alter'd  since  we  lived  in  the  country; 
We  do  not  [now]  invite  the  poor  o'  the  parish 
To  dinner,  keep  a  table  for  the  tenants ; 
Our  kitchen  does  not  smell  of  beef,  the  cellar 
Defies  the  price  of  malt  and  hops ;  the  footmen 
And  coach-drivers  may  be  drunk  like  gentlemen 
With  wine ;  nor  vrill  three  fiddlers  upon  holidays, 
With  aid  of  bagpipes,  that  call'd  in  the  country 
Todance  and  plough  the  hall  up  with  their  hobnaUs, 
Now  make  my  lady  merry ;  we  do  feed 
Like  princes,  and  feast  nothoig  [else]  but  princes. 
And  are  those  robes  fit  to  be  seen  amongst  'em? 

Fred,  My  lady  keeps  a  court  then  ?  Is  Sir  Thomas 
Affected  with  this  state  and  cost  ? 

Slew,  He  was  not, 
But  is  converted.    But  I  hope  you  will  not 
Persist  in  heresy,  but  take  a  course 
Of  riot  to  content  your  friends ;  you  shall 
Want  nothing.    If  you  can  be  proud  and  spend  it 
For  my  lady's  honour,  here  are  a  hundred    . 
Pieces  will  serve  you  till  you  have  new  clothes; 
I  will  present  you  with  a  nag  of  mine, 
Poor  tender  of  my  service — ^please  to  accept, 
My  lady's  smile  more  than  rewards  me  for  it 
I  must  provide  fit  servants  to  attend  you, 
Monsieurs  for  horse  and  foot 

Fred,  I  shall  submit. 
If  this  be  my  aunt's  pleasure,  and  be  ruled. 
My  eyes  are  open'd  with  this  purse  already. 
And  sack  will  help  to  inspire  me.  I  must  spend  it 
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VBOM  <'CHABOT,  ADMIRAL  OF  TRANCE."* 

Th*  Qnaen  Insulting  the  Wife  and  Father  of  the  aoouaed 
Admiral  in  their  mlafortaneB. 

Anoiu^-The  Constable  of  France,  Queen,  WIft  and 
Father  of  Osabot. 

Constable  introdtieing  the  Wift  o/OiuaoT. 

Cons.  Sue  attends  you,  madam. 

Queen,  This  humbleness  proceeds  not  firom 
your  heart ;  [thoughts ; 

Why,  you  are  a  queen  yourself  in  your  own 
The  admunl's  wife  of  France  cannot  be  less ; 
Tou  have  not  state  enough,  you  should  not  more 
Without  a  train  of  friends  and  servants. 

Wife,  There  b  some  mystery 
Within  your  language,  madam.    I  would  hope 
You  have  more  charity  than  to  imagine 
My  present  condition  worth  your  triumph, 
In  which  I  am  not  so  lost  but  I  have 
Some  friends  and  servants  with  proportion 
To  my  lord's  fortune ;  but  none  within  the  lists 
Of  those  that  obey  me  can  be  more  ready 
To  express  their  duties,  than  my  heart  to  serve 
Your  just  commands. 

Qucffi.  Then  pride  will  ebb,  I  see ; 
There  is  no  constant  flood  of  state  and  greatness ; 
The  prodigy  is  ceasing  when  your  lord 
Comes  to  the  balance ;  he,  whose  blazing  fires 
Shot  wonders  through  the  kingdom,  will  discover 
What  flying  and  corrupted  matter  fed  him. 

Wife.  My  lord  1 

Queen.  Your  high  and  mighty  justicer, 
The  man  of  conscience,  the  oracle 
Of  state,  whose  honourable  titles  [mortal ; 

Would  crack  an  elephant's  back,  is  now  tum'd 
Must  pass  examination  and  the  test 
Of  law,  have  all  his  offices  ripp'd  up, 
And  his  corrupt  soul  laid  open  to  the  subjects ; 
His  bribes,  oppressions,  and  close  sins,  that  made 
So  many  groan  and  curse  him,  now  shall  find 
Their  just  reward ;  and  all  that  love  their  country 
Bless  Heaven  and  the  king's  justice,  for  removing 
Such  a  devouring  monster. 

Father,  Sir,  your  pardon. 
Madam,  you  are  the  queen,  she  is  my  daughter, 
And  he  that  you  have  character'd  so  monstrous 
My  son-in-law,  now  gone  to  be  arraigned. 
The  king  ]»  just,  and  a  good  man ;  but 't  does  not 
Add  to  the  graces  of  your  royal  person 
To  tread  upon  a  lady  thus  dejected 
By  her  own  grief:  her  lord's  not  yet  found  guilty. 
Much  less  condemned,  though  you  have  pleajied 
to  execute  him. 

Queen,  What  saucy  fellow 's  this  1 

Father,  I  must  confess 
I  am  a  man  out  of  this  element. 
No  courtier,  yet  I  am  a  gentleman. 
That  dare  speak  honest  truth  to  the  queen's  ear, 
(A  duty  every  subject  will  not  pay  you,) 
And  justify  it  to  all  the  world ;  there's  nothing 
Doth  mora  eclipse  the  honours  of  our  soul 

[•  As  Chapman  had  certainly  the  larger  share  in  this 
tragedy,  the  spedmen  should  have  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Campbell  under  Chapman.  Giflbrd  at  first  tiiought "  C9i*> 
hot"  was  scarce  admissible  in  a  ooUeetton  of  Shirlev's 
Works.] 


Than  an  ill-grounded  and  ill-foUow'd  pasaioiiy 
Let  fly  with  noise  and  license  against  those 
Whose  hearts  before  are  bleeding. 

Cons,  Brave  old  man !  [a  woman 

Father,  'Cause  you  are  a  queen,  to  trample  o'er 
Whose  tongue  and  faculties  are  all  tied  up ; 
Strike  out  a  lion's  teeth,  and  pare  his  daws. 
And  then  a  dwarf  may  pluck  him  by  the  beard —       ^ 
TTis  a  gay  victory. 

Queen,  Did  you  hear,  my  lord  ? 

Father,  I  ha'  done. 

Wife,  And  it  concerns  me  to  begin. 
I  have  not  made  this  pause  through  servile  fear. 
Or  guilty  apprehension  of  your  rage, 
But  with  just  wonder  of  the  heats  and  wildness 
Has  prepossess'^  your  nature  'gainst  our  innooenoe. 
You  are  my  queen,  unto  that  title  bows 
The  humblest  knee  in  France,  my  heart  made  lower 
With  my  obedience  and  prostrate  duty. 
Nor  have  I  powers  created  for  my  use 
When  just  commands  of  you  expect  their  eerviee ; 
But  were  you  queen  of  all  the  world,  or  something 
To  be  thought  greater,  betwixt  Heaven  and  us. 
That  I  could  reach  you  with  my  eyes  and  voice, 
I  would  shoot  both  up  in  defence  of  my 
Abused  honour,  and  stand  all  your  lightning. 

Queen.  So  brave  ? 

Wife.  So  just  and  boldly  innocent. 
I  cannot  fear,  arm'd  with  a  noble  oonsdenoe. 
The  tempest  of  your  firown,  were  it  more  firightfoi 
Than  ever  fuiy  made  a  woman's  anger,       lYnony ; 
Prepared  to  kill  with  death's  most  horna  oere- 
Yet  with  what  freedom  of  my  soul  I  can 
Forgive  your  accusation  of  my  pride,    [langtiage  ? 

Queen,  Forgive  1    What  insolence  is  like  this 
Can  any  action  of  ours  be  capable 
Of  thy  forgiveness ?    Dust !  how  I  despise  thee! 
Can  we  sin  to  be  object  of  thy  mercy  1        [stain 

Wife,  Yes,  and  have  done  't  already,  and  no 
To  your  greatness,  madam ;  'tis  my  charity, 
I  can  remit ;  when  sovereign  princes  dare 
Do  injniy  to  those  that  live  beneath  them. 
They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  opprew 
To  pardon  'em ;  each  soul  has  a  prerog^ative 
And  privilege  royal  that  was  signed  by  Heaven. 
But  tiiough,in  th*  knowledge  of  my  disposition. 
Stranger  to  pride,  and  what  you  charge  me  with, 
I  can  forgive  the  injustice  done  to  me, 
And  striking  at  my  person,  I  have  no 
Commission  from  my  lord  to  dear  you  for 
The  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  till  he  paidon 
The  wounding  of  his  loyalty,  with  which  lifo 
Can  hold  no  balance,  I  must  talk  just  boldness 
To  say [ter. 

Father,  No  more!  NowImusttellyou,daagfa- 
Lest  you  forget  yourself,  she  is  (he  queen. 
And  it  becomes  you  not  to  vie  with  her 
Passion  for  passion :  if  your  lord  stand  fiuit 
To  the  full  search  of  law.  Heaven  will  revenge  him» 
And  give  him  up  predous  to  good  men's  loves. 
If  you  attempt  by  these  unruly  ways 
To  vindicate  his  justice,  I'm  against  you ; 
Dear  as  I  wish  your  husband's  life  and  fame, 
Subjects  are  bound  to  suffer,  not  contest 
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With  princes,  since  their  will  and  acts  must  be 
Accounted  one  day  to  a  Judge  supreme. 

Wife.  I  ha'  done.     If  the  devotion  to  my  lord. 
Or  pity  to  his  innocence,  have  led  me 
Beyond  the  awful  limits  to  be  observed 
By  one  so  much  beneath  your  sacred  person, 
I  thus  low  crave  your  royal  pardon,  madam ; 

IKnedi. 
I  know  you  wiU  remember,  in  your  goodness, 
My  life-blood  is  concem'd  while  his  least  vein 
Shall  run  black  and  polluted,  my  heart  fed 
With  what  keeps  him  alive ;  nor  can  there  be 
A  greater  wound  than  that  which  strikes  the  life 
Of  our  good  nsone,  so  much  above  the  bleeding 
Of  this  rude  pile  we  carry,  as  the  soul 
Hath  excellence  above  this  earth-bom  frailty. 
My  lord,  by  the  king's  will,  is  led  aheady 
To  a  severe  arraignment,  and  to  judges 
WiU  make  no  tender  search  into  his  tract 
Of  life  and  state ;  stay  but  a  little  while. 
And  France  shall  echo  to  his  shame  or  innocence. 
This  suit  I  beg  with  tears,  I  shall  have  sorrow 
Enough  to  hear  him  censured  foul  and  monstrous 
Should  you  forbear  to  antedate  my  suBSnings. 

Qjueen.  Your  conscience  comes  about,  and  yon 
incline 
To  foar  he  may  be  worth  the  law's  condemning. 

Wife  [riting.']  I  sooner  will  suspect  the  stars 
may  lose 
Their  way,  and  crystal  heaven  return  to  chaos ; 
Truth  sits  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  were  his  life 
And  action  so  foul  as  you  have  character'd 
And  the  bad  world  expects,  though  as  a  wife 
'Twere  duty  I  should  weep  myself  to  death 


To  know  him  foll'n  from  virtue,  yet  so  much 
I,  a  frail  woman,  love  my  king  and  country, 
I  should  condemn  him  too,  and  think  all  honours, 
The  price  of  his  lost  faith,  more  fatal  to  me 
Than  Cleopatra's  asps  warm  in  my  bosom, 
And  as  much  boast  their  ki^ing. 


D£ATH^  OONQUESI. 

Thb  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  &te, 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Idngs ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And,  in  the  dust,  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  then:  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murm'ring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds ; 
All  hands  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just. 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust 


ANONYMOUS. 


fBOM  «SBLBC1  ATSB8  AND  DIAL0QUX8,"  BT 
LAWXS.    1669. 

I  DO  confess  thou  'rt  smooth  and  fair. 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee. 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lip  could  move  had  power  to  move  thee ; 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone. 

As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou  'rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets. 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind. 
Which  kisseth  eveiy  thing  it  meets ; 

And  rince  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

The  morning-rose,  that  untouch'd  stands 
Arm'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smells ! 

But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 
M 


Such  fiite  ere  long  will  fhee  betide, 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile ; 

With  sear  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  will  sigh  when  some  wiU  smile 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none.* 


soNa. 

VKun  p.  11  of  <(Oromweirs  Ckmspiraej,  a  tragi-oomsdj. 
KBlanng  to  our  Utter  Times ;  beginning  at  the  death  of 
King  Oharlea  the  FInt,  and  ending  with  the  happf  Be* 
ataniation  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Written  by  a 
Penon  of  Qnalitj."    ito^  Lond.  1600. 

How  happy 's  the  pris'ner  that  conquers  his  fote 
With  silence,  and  ne'er  on  bad  fortune  complains, 

But  carelessly  plays  with  his  keys  on  the  grate. 
And  makes  a  sweet  concert  with  them  and  his 
chains !  [oppreas'd, 

He  drowns  care  with  sack,  while  his  thoughts  are 

And  makes  his  heart  float  like  a  cork  in  his  breast. 

[e  To  this  song,  which  was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Ayton, 
Boms  gave  a  Sxit  drett,  bat  ftiled  to  improve.] 
t2 
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ANONTMOHfl. 


Then  sincd  w*  are  all  ala^ea  who  ialanden  be, 
A^d  the  world 'a  V  large  piiaon  endoaed  witiii 

the  aaa, 
We  will  drink  qp  the  ocean,  aad  aet  omaelvea  free, 
For  man  is  the  world  *e  epitome. 

Let  tyrants  wear  purple,  deep  dyed  in  the  blood 
Of  them  they  have  alain,  their  sceptres  to  sway : 
If  our  conscience  be  clear,  and  our  title  be  good 
To  the  rags  that  hang  on  us,  w'  are  richer  than 
they: 
We'll  drink  down  at  night  what  we  beg  or  can 
borrow,  [morrow. 

And  sleep  without  plotting  for  more  the  next 
Then  since  w'  are  all  slaves,  dec 

Come,  drawer,  and  fill  us  a  peck  of  Canary, 
One  brimmer  shall  bid  all  our  senses  good  night 

When  old  Aristotle  was  frolic  and  merrjy 
By  the  juice  of  the  grape  he  tum'd  Stagyrite ; 

Copernicus  once  in  a  drunken  fit  found     [round. 

By  the  course  of  his  brains  that  the  world  turned 
Then  smce  w*  are  all  slaves,  Ac. 

'Tis  sack  makes  our  fiuses  like  comets  to  shine, 
And  gives  beauty  beyond  a  complexion  mask ; 

Diogenes  fell  so  in  love  with  his  wine, 

That  when  'twas  all  out  he  still  lived  in  the  cask ; 

And  he  so  loved  the  scent  of  the  wainaootted  room, 

That  dying  he  desired  a  tub  for  his  tomb* 
Then  since  w'are  all  slaves,  Ao, 


LOYAynr  ooNnNSD. 


Asorlted  to  Sir  Bogw  I/Bsttaagt. 

Bbat  on,  proud  billows ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof  : 
Though  surly  Nereus  fipown,my  thoughts  are  calm  \ 
Then  strike,  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me ; 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  me^ 
Makes  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

T,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  private  room  was  tum'd. 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 

The  salamander  should  be  bum'd; 
Or  like  a  sophy,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

Thy  cynic  hugs  his  poverty, 

The  pelican  her  'wQdemess; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : 
Qontentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  aoo 
Ma^  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

7%eae  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I  as  my  mistress*  fitvours  wear; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there. 


These  walls  are  but  my  garrison ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadeL 

Fm  in  this  cabinet  lock'd  up. 

Like  some  high-prized  Margaret ; 
Or,  like  some  Great  Mogul,  or  Pope, 

Am  doister'd  up  from  public  sight : 
Retirement  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 
Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen; 

And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 

Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable  sure, 

I'm  not  committed,  but  I'm  kept  secure 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  coop'd  into  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

.My  soul  is  free  as  th'  ambient  air, 
Although  my  baser  part's  immured. 

Whilst  loy«l  thoughts  do  still  repair, 
T'  accompany  my  solitude : 

And  though  immured,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  mng. 

Disgrace  to  rebels,  gloiy  to  my  king. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  my  king, 
Neither  in  his  person  or  his  coin  ? 

Tet  contemplation  is  a  thing. 
That  renders  what  I  have  not  mine. 

My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part. 

Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart ! 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine. 

Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free. 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  king  can  only  captivate  my  mind. 


UPON  AMBITION. 
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How  uncertain  is  the  state 
Of  that  greatness  we  adore ; 
When  ambitiously  we  soar. 
And  have  ta'en  the  glorious  height, 

'Tis  but  ruin  gilded  o'er, 
To  enslave  us  to  our  fate, 
Whose  false  delight  is  easier  got  than  kept. 
Content  ne'er  on  its  gaudy  pillow  slept. 

Then  how  fondly  do  we  tiy. 
With  such  superstitious  care, 
To  build  fobrics  in  the  air; 
Or  seek  safety  in  that  sky, 

Where  no  staxs  but  meteors  are 
That  portend  a  ruin  nigh : 
And  having  reach'd  the  object  of  our  aiiBy 
We  find  it  but  a  pyramid  of  flame. 
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ALEXANDER  BBOME. 


[Bon,  Mm    DMiieBL] 


AisxAiTDBB  Bbomb  wsb  an  attorney  in  the 
Lord  Mayor'a  Court.  From  avene  in  one  of 
hia  poema,  it  would  aeem  that  he  had  been  aent 
onoe  in  the  civil  war,  (by  compulsion  no  doubt,) 
on  the  parliament  aide,  but  had  stayed  only  three 
days,  and  never  fought  against  the  king  and  the 
cavaliers.  He  was  in  truth  a  strenuous  loyalist, 
and  the  bacchanalian  songster  of  his  party.  Moat 
of  the  aongs  and  epigrams  that  were  published 
against  the  Rump  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
He  had,  besides,  a  share  in  the  translation  of 
Horace,  with  Fanshawe,  Holiday,  Cowley,  and 
others,  and  published  a  single  comedy,  the  Cun- 


ning Lovers,  which  was  acted  in  1651,  at  the  pri- 
vate house  in  Druiy.  There  is  a  playful  variety 
in  his  metre,  that  probably  had  a  better  effect  in 
song  than  in  reading.  His  thoughts  on  love  and 
the  bottle  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  decently 
jovial,  though  he  arrays  the  trite  arguments  of 
convivial  invitation  in  few  original  images.  In 
studying  the  traits  and  complexion  of  a  past  age, 
amusement,  if  not  illustration,  wiU  often  be  found 
from  the  ordinary  efiusiona  of  party  ridicule.  In 
this  view,  the  Diurnal,  and  other  political  satires 
of  Brome,  have  an  extrinsic  value  as  contempo- 
rary caricatures. 


THB  RESOLYIL 

Tbll  me  not  of  a  face  that's  tm, 

Nor  lip  and  cheek  that's  red. 
Nor  of  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 

Nor  curls  in  order  laid ; 
Nor  of  a  rare  seraphic  voice. 

That  like  an  angel  sings ; 
Though  if  I  were  to  take  my  choice, 

I  would  have  all  these  things. 
But  if  that  thou  wilt  have  me  love. 

And  it  must  be  a  she ; 
The  only  argument  can  move 

Is,  that  she  will  love  me. 

The  glories  of  your  ladies  be 

But  metaphors  of  things. 
And  but  resemble  what  we  see 

Each  common  object  brings. 
Itoses  out-red  their  lips  and  cheeks, 

Lilies  their  whiteness  stain : 
What  fool  is  he  that  shadoves  seeks. 

And  may  the  substance  gain ! 
Then  if  thou  'It  have  me  love  a  lass, 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind. 
Eke  I'm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  Canary  Imed. 


ON  GANABT. 
Of  all  the  rare  juices 
That  Bacchus  or  Ceres  produces,  . 
There's  none  that  I  can,  nor  dare  I 
Compare  with  the  princely  Canary. 
For  this  is  the  thing 

That  a  fancy  infuses ; 
This  first  got  a  king, 
And  next  the  nine  Muses : 
'Twas  this  made  old  poets  so  sprightly  to  sing. 

And  fill  all  the  world  with  the  glory  and  &me  on't ; 
They  Helicon  call'd  it,  and  the  Thespian  spring, 
But  this  was  the  drink,  though  they  knew  not 
the  name  on't. 


Our  dder  and  perry 
May  make  a  man  mad,  but  not  merry ; 
It  makes  people  windmill-pated. 
And  with  crackers  sophisticated ; 
And  your  hops,  yeast,  and  malt. 
When  Uiey're  mingled  together. 

Make  our  fancies  to  halt. 
Or  reel  any  whither ; 
It  8tu£i  up  our  brains  with  fioth  and  with  yest, 
That  if  one  would  write  but  a  verse  for  a  beUmaa, 
He  must  study  till  Christmas  for  an  eight-flhilUng 
jest; 
These  liquor*  won't  raise,  but  drovm,  and  o'er- 
whelm  man. 

Our  drowsy  metheglin 
Was  only  ordained  to  inveigle  in 
The  novice  that  knows  not  to  drink  yet. 
But  is  fuddled  before  he  can  think  it ; 
And  your  claret  and  white 
Have  a  gunpowder  fury ; 
They're  of  the  French  spright. 
But  they  won't  long  endnre  you. 
And  your  holiday  muscadine,  Alicant  and  tent. 

Have  only  this  property  and  virtue  that's  fit  in't. 

They'll  make  a  man  sleep  till  apreachment  be  spent, 

But  we  neither  can  warm  our  blood  nor  wit  in't 

The  bagrag  and  Rhenish 
You  must  with  ingredients  replenish; 
'Tis  a  wine  to  please  ladies  and  toys  with ; 
But  not  for  a  man  to  rejoice  with. 
But  'tis  sack  makes  the  sport, 

And  who  gains  but  that  flavour. 
Though  an  abbess  he  court. 
In  his  high-ehoes  hell  have  her ; 
'TIS  this  that  advances  the  drinker  and  drawer: 
Though  the  father  came  to  town  in  his  hobnails 
and  leather. 
He  turns  it  to  velvet,  and  brings  up  an  heir. 
In  the  town  in  his  chain,  in  the  field  with  his 
feather. 
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ROBERT  HERRICE. 


TO  A  COT  LADT. 

I  P|LITH£E  leave  this  peevish  fashion, 
Don't  desire  to  be  high  prized ; 

Love's  a  princely  noble  passion, 
And  doth  scorn  to  be  despised. 

Though  we  say  you're  fair,  you  know 

We  your  beauty  do  bestow, 

For  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  be  proud  'cause  we  adore  you, 
We  do 't  only  for  our  pleasure ; 

And  those  parts  in  which  you  glory 
We  by  fancy  weigh  and  measure. 

When  for  deities  you  go. 

For  angels  or  for  queens,  pray  know 

'Tis  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  suppose  your  majesty 
By  tyranny's  best  signified, 

And  your  angelic  natures  be 
Distinguish'd  only  by  your  pride. 


Tyrants  make  subjects  rebels  grow, 
And  pride  makes  angels  devils  below. 
And  your  pride  may  make  you  so. 


TEDB  MAD  LOVBB. 
I  HAVE  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in  drink — 

This  many  and  many  a  year ;  [think. 

And  those  three  are  plagues  enough,  one  would 

For  one  poor  mortal  to  bear. 
'Twas  drink  made  me  &11  into  love, 

And  love  made  me  run  into  debt ;         fstroTe, 
And  though  I  have  struggled,  and  struggled  and 

I  cannot  get  out  of  them  yet. 

There's  nothing  but  money  can  cure  me, 
And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain : 
'Twill  pay  all  my  debts. 
And  remove  all  my  lets ! 
And  my  mistress  that  cannot  endure  me, 

Will  love  me,  and  love  me  again : 
Then  I'll  fall  to  loving  and  drinking  again. 


ROBEKT  HERRICK. 

fBoin,  USl.    DW,alKmti074.] 


Hebrick's  vein  of  poetry  is  very  irregular; 
but  where  the  ore  is  pure,  it  is  of  high  value. 
His  song  beginning,  «  Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while 
ye  may,"  is  sweetly  Anacreontic.  Nidiols,  in  his 
History  of  Leicestershire,  has  given  the  fullest 
account  of  his  history  hitherto  published,  and 
reprinted  many  of  his  poems,  which  illustrate  his 
&mily  connections.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent goldsmith  in  Cheapeide,  was  bom  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.    Being  patronized 


by  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  was,  in  1629,  presented 
by  Charles  L  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in 
Devonshire,  from  which  he  was  ejected  during 
the  civil  war,  and  then  having  assumed  the  haMt 
of  a  layman,  resided  in  Westminster.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  replaced  in  his  vicar- 
age. To  his  Hesperides,  or  Works  Human  and 
Divine,*  he  added  some  pieces  on  religious  sub- 
jects, where  his  volatile  genius  was  not  in  her 
element 


TO  HBABOWS. 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green. 
Ye  have  been  fiU'd  with  flowers ; 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been, 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come, 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You've  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 
And  seen  them  in  a  round, 


[•  What  Is  **  IMvine*'  has  mueh  of  the  eesenoe  of  poetry ; 
that  which  is  human,  of  the  firailty  of  the  flesh.  Borne 
•re  playftilly  pastoral,  some  sweetlj  Anacreootic^  some 
In  the  higher  key  of  religion,  others  lascivloQaly  wanton 
and  unclean.  The  whole  collection  seems  to  have  passed 
into  oblivion  till  about  the  year  179()»  and  since  then  we 
^ave  had  a  separata  volume  of  selections,  and  two  com- 
plete reprints.  His  several  excellences  have  preserved  his 
many  indecencies,  the  divinity  of  his  verse  (poetlcaUy 
Speaking)  the  dunghill  of  bis  ohsoener  moods,    flouthqr. 


Each  virgin  like  a  Spring 
With  honeysuckles  crowned. 

But  now  we  see  none  here. 
Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread. 

And,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
Adom'd  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifis,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 

Ye're  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 


admitting  the  perennial  beauty  of  many  of  his  poemfl^ 
has  styled  him,  not  with  too  much  severity,  **a  eoaiaa- 
minded  and  heasOy  writer."  Jtma^  AttemvU  in  Verwe, 
p.  86;  see  also  Quar.  Bm,  vol.  iv.  p.  171.— G.J 

[The  last  and  best  edition  of  Herrick  was  puhHahed  bj 
H.  0.  Clarke,  London,  1844^  in  two  vcdomes.  The  lift  of 
Herri^  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  as  licentious  as  his 
verse,  and  both  disgraced  the  church  and  served  well  to 
round  the  poiods  of  Puritan  lamentatiODS  and  r     "*^~ 
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Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he 's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

The  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And,  whilst  ye  may,  go  marry ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tany. 


TO  DAVF0DII8. 

Faie  dafibdils,  we  weep  to  see 
Yon  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet,  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  its  noon. 

Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 
We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you  or  any  thing. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew,   ' 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 
Faib  pledges  of  a  fioiitful  tree. 
Why  do  you  fiill  so  fast  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past ; 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last 

MThat,  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night ! 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  gravei 


THE  maHT-PIBC]Lr--TO  JULIA. 
Heb  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 
And  the  elves  also, 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befiiend  thee. 

No  WiU  o*  th'  Wisp  misUght  thee ; 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  aflnght  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  1 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me ; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  ril  pour  into  thee. 


THB  COUNTRT  LIFE. 

SwBBT  country  life,  to  such  unknown 

Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own ! 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee ! 

Thou  never  plough'st  the  ocean's  foam 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pej^per  home : 

Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove, 

To  bring  fit>m  thence  the  scorched  clove : 

Nor,  with  the  lost  of  thy  loved  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  firom  the  West 

No :  thy  ambition's  master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  bounds, 

Not  envying  others'  larger  grounds : 

For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn. 

Calls  forth  the  lily-wristed  mom, 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which  though  well-soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 

There  at  the  plough  thou  find'st  thy  team. 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamell'd  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 

Thou  see'ftt  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 

Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat. 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
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These  seen,  thoa  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leavest  them  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 

A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays ; 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet. 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crown'd. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast; 

Thy  May-poles  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 

Thy  morris-danoe,  thy  Whitsun-ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit ; 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  times  to  go, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow ; 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cockrood,  and  thy  glade 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pit>&lls,  then 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood ! 
Who  all  the  days  themselves  do  please. 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  to  affright 
Sweet  sleep  that  makes  more  short  the  night 


LITANY  TO  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 
In  the  hour  of  my  distress, 
When  temptations  me  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me« 


When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  side  at  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watdi  do  keep ; 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  passmg-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  furies  in  a  shoal 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  God  knows  I'm  tossed  about. 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt, 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  tapers  now  bum  blue, 
And  the  comforters  are  few. 
And  that  number  more  than  true. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  tempter  me  pnrsueth 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  flsones  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  ears  and  fright  mine  eyes. 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed. 
When  to  Thee  I  have  appealed 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


(Bora,  1618.    mBd,19n.l 


Abbahah  Cowlst  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  a  grocer  in  London.  His  mother,  though  left 
a  poor  widow,  found  means  to  get  him  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  he  obtained  a  scholar^ 
ship  at  Cambridge.  Before  leaving  the  former 
seminary,  he  published  his  Poetical  Blossoms. 
He  wrote  verses  while  yet  a  child ;  and  amidst 
his  best  poetry  as  well  as  his  worst,  in  his  touch- 
ing and  tender  as  well  as  extravagant  passages, 
there  is  always  something  that  reminds  us  of 
childhood  in  Cowley.  From  Cambridge  he  was 
ejected  in  1648,  for  his  loyalty;  after  a  short 
retirement,  he  was  induced  by  his  principles  to 
follow  the  queen  to  Paris,  as  secretny  to  the 


Earl  of  St  Albans,  and  during  an  absence  of 
ten  years  from  his  native  country,  was  employed 
in  confidential  journeys  for  his  party,  and  in  de- 
ciphering the  royal  correspondence.  The  object 
of  his  return  to  England,  in  1656, 1  am  disposed 
to  think,  is-  misrepresented  by  his  biographen ; 
they  tell  us  that  he  came  over  under  pretence  of 
privacy,  to  give  notice  of  the  posture  of  afiain. 
Cowley  came  home  indeed,  and  publidied  anedition 
of  his  poems,  in  the  prefoce  to  which  he  decidedly 
declares  himself  a  qoietist  under  the  existing 
government,  abjures  the  idea  of  all  political  hos- 
tility, and  tells  us  that  he  had  not  only  abstained 
from  printing,  bui  had  boxnt  the  veiy  copies  of 
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his  verses  that  alluded  to  the  dvil  wars.  **  The 
enmitieH  of  fellow-citizens,''  he  continues,  ^should 
he  like  those  of  lovers,  the  redintegration  of  their 
amity."  If  Cowley  employed  this  langu&go  to 
make  his  privacy  the  deeper  pretence  for  givkig 
secret  intelligence,  his  ofRce  may  be  worthily 
named  that  of  a  spy ;  but  the  manlinesa  and  pla- 
cidity of  his  character  render  it  much  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  sincere  in  those  declarations ; 
nor  were  his  studious  pursuits,  which  were  chiefly 
botanical,  well  calculated  for  political  intrigue. 
He  took  a  doctor's  degree,  but  never  practised, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  phi- 
losophical society.  While  Butler's  satire  Was  un- 
worthily employed  in  ridiculing  the  infancy  of  that 
institution,  Cowley's  wit  took  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary stretch  of  perversion  in  the  good  intention  of 
commending  it.    Speaking  of  Bacon,  he  calls  him 

the  mighty  man, 
Whom  a  vise  king  and  nature  chose 
To  he  the  chanoellor  of  both  their  Laws. 

At  his  first  arrival  in  England  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a  gr6at 
amount  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  stopped  till  the  Restoration.  At  that 
event,  when  men  who  had  fought  under  Crom- 
well were  rewarded  for  coming  over  to  Charles 
n.,  Cowley  was  denied  the  mastership  of  the 
Savoy  on  pretence  of  his  disloyalty,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  told  him  that  his  pardon  was 
his  reward.    The  sum  of  his  oflence  was,  that 


he  had  lived  peaceably  under  the  usurping 
government,  though  without  having  published 
a  word,  even  in  his  amiable  and  pacific  preface, 
that  committed  his  principles*  But  an  absurd 
idea  prevailed  that  his  Cutter  of  Coleman-street 
was  a  satire  on  his  party,  and  he  had  published 
an  ode  to  Brutus !  It  is  impossible  to  contrast 
this  injured  honesty  of  Cowley  with  the  success- 
ful profligacy  of  Waller  and  Diyden,  and  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  all-prevailing  power  of  impu- 
dence. In  such  circumstances,  it  is  littie  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Cowley  should  have  sighed  for 
retirement,  and  been  ready  to  accept  of  it  even 
in  the  deserts  of  America.  Misanthropy,  as  far  as 
so  gentie  a  nature  could  cherish  it,  naturally 
strengthened  his  love  of  retirement,  and  in- 
creased that  passion  for  a  country  life  which 
breathes  in  the  &ncy  of  his  poetry,  and  in  the 
eloquence  of  his  prose.  By  the  influence  of 
Buckingham  and  St.  Albans,  he  at  last  obtained 
a  competence  of  about  3002.  a  year  from  a  lease 
of  the  queen's  lands,  which  enabled  him  to  retire, 
first  to  Barnes  Elms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey, 
on  the  Thames.  But  his  health  was  now  de- 
clining, and  he  did  not  long  experience  either 
the  sweets  or  inconvenience  of  rustication.  He 
died,  according  to  Dr.  Sprat,  in  consequence  of 
exposing  himself  to  cold  one  evening  that  he 
stayed  late  among  his  labourers.  Another  account 
ascribes  his  death  to  being  benighted  in  the 
fields,  afler  having  sp^t  too  convivial  an  evening 
with  the  same  Dr.  Sprat* 


THB  CHRONICLE,  A  BALLAD.f 
Mabgabita  first  possess'd. 
If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catharine : 
Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza's  conquering  face* 

Eliza  to  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en : 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began ; 


f*  '■Oowley  Is  a  writer  of  great  sense,  ingenuity,  and 

;,"  says  Haalitt,  *<  but  as  a  poet  his  ftni^to  quaint, 

ed  and  mechanicaL"    The  same  eritio,  however, 

of  his  Anaerecnties,  that  they  are  perfto^  breatUng 

J  very  spirit  of  lore  and  wine."— G.j 

{t  **  Th«  Chronicle"  la  a  eompodtion  nnrfvalled  and 

such  gayety  of  fancy,  sneh  facility  of  ezpisislon, 


sayst 
"the 


Alternately  they  sway'd,  ^ 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  ftir. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I  obeyed. 

Another  Maiy  then  arose, 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
Long,  alas !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-eceptred  queen, 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me: 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 

For  the  gracious  princess  died 

In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reign^  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 

Judith  held  the  sovereign  power : 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face. 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

sncb  varied  dmilitnde,  snch  a  snooeasion  of  images,  and 
sneh  adanoe  of  words,  it  is  in  vain  to  ezpeet  Except  ftom 
CowlOT.  To  snch  a  performance^  Snckling  ooald  have 
bronoit  the  gayety,  but  not  the  knowledge;  Drydea 
conldhave  supplied  the  knowledge^  bat  not  the  gayety. 
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But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm'd  with  a  resdstlesa  flame ; 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye, 
Whilst  she  proudly  marched  about, 
Greater  conquefits  to  And  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by-the-by. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worst  passions  then  possess'd 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast. 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 
And  a  third  Mary,  next  began : 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 
And  then  a  long  et  cetera. 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribands,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  Iffce,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things. 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts, 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  the  smiles  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  uid  perjuries. 
Numberless,  namelen  mysteries ! 

And  all  the  Uttle  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Mach'avel  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  wlU  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora !  first  o'  the  name, 
Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign. 


THJB  COMPLAINT.* 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 

Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green, 

Miz'd  with  the  morning  willow's  careful  gray, 

Where  rev'rend  Cam  cuts  out  his  fiunous  way 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay ; 

And,  lo !  a  Muse  appeared  to  his  closed  sight 

(The  Muses  ofl  in  lands  of  visions  play,) 

Bodied,  array 'd,  and  seen  by  an  internal  light : 

A  golden  harp  with  silver  strings  she  bore, 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 


[•  Written  on  the  rigid  cenauTM  passed  upon  his 
eomedy  called  <  Cutter  of  Coleman-street'  "  He  published 
Us  pretensions  and  hJei  discontent,"  says  Johnson,  "in  an 
Ode  called  'The  Complaint;'  in  whleh  he  styles  himself 


In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create. 
That  art  can  never  imitate, 
And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton'd  in  the  air : 
In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-clothed  dream, 
She  used  of  old  near  fair  Ismenus'  stream 
Pindar,  her  Theban  &vourite,  to  meet;        [feet 
A  crown  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  on  her 

She  touched  him  with  her  harp  and  raised  him 

from  the  ground ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 
«  Art  thou  retum'd  at  last,"  said  she, 
<f  To  this  forsaken  place  and  me  7 
Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 
Of  all  thy  youthful  years  the  good  estate ; 
Art  thou  retum'd,  here  to  repent  too  late  ? 
And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  last. 
Now  the  rich  harvest^time  of  life  is  past, 
And  winter  marches  on  so  fast  1 
But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son. 
And  did  as  leam'd  a  portion  assign 
As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  nine 
Had  to  their  dearest  children  done ; 
When  I  resolved  t'  exalt  thy  anointed  name 
Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fiime ; 
Thou  changeling !  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 

show, 
Wouldst  into  courts  and  cities  from  me  go ; 
Wouldst  see  the  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 
In  all  the  follies  and  the  tumults  there ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  state. 
And  business  thou  wouldst  find,  and  wouldstt 
Business !  the  frivolous  pretence  [create : 

Of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  innocence ; 
Business !  the  grave  impertinence ; 
Business !  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate. 
Business !  the  contradiction  of  thy  fate. 

Go,  renegade !  cast  up  thy  account, 

And  see  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me : 

The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty, 

The  fi-uits  of  thy  unleam'd  apostasy,  [put. 

Thou  thoughtst,  if  once  the  public  storm  were 

All  thy  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be : 

Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last. 

The  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more. 

And  thou  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore: 

But  whilst  thy  fellow-voyagers  I  see, 

All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promised  land. 

Thou  still  alone,  alas !  dost  gaping  stand. 

Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 

As  a  &ir  morning  of  the  blessed  spring, 

After  a  tedious  stormy  night, 

Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  king ; 

Enriching  moisture  dropp'd  on  eveiy  thing: 

Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light. 

But  dien,  alas !  to  thee  alone 

One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown. 
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Tor  ev'iy  tree,  and  ot'ij  hand  around, 

With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd. 

And  upon  all  the  qnicken'd  ground 

The  fiuitful  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie 

And  nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  diy. 

It  did  all  other  threats  surpass, 

When  God  to  his  own  people  said,  \}^t) 

(The  men  whom  thro'  long  wanderings  he  had 

That  he  would  give  them  even  a  heaven  of  brass : 

They  look'd  up  to  that  heaven  in  vain,      [strain 

That  bounteous  heaven !  which  God  did  not  re- 

Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

The  Rachel,  for  which  twice  seven  years  and  more. 

Thou  didst  with  &ith  and  labour  serve, 

And  didst  (if  faith  and  labour  can)  deserve. 

Though  she  contracted  was  to  thee. 

Given  to  another,  thou  didst  see. 

Given  to  another,  who  had  store 

Of  fairer  and  of  richer  wives  before. 

And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be. 

Go  on,  twice  seven  years  more,  thy  fortune  try, 

Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  hu  bounty  may 

Grive  thee  to  fling  away 

Into  the  court's  deceitful  lotteiy : 

But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou. 

With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 

Shouldst  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Shouldst  even  able  be  to  live ; 

Thou !  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fall 

In  the  miraculous  year  when  manna  rain'd  on  alL" 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smile. 

That  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile : 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head. 

The  melancholy  Cowley  said : 

**  Ah,  wanton  foe !  dost  thou  upbraid     * 

The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  1 

When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay, 

Thou,  wicked  spirit,  stolest  me  away, 

And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 

Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  where, 

Thy  golden  Indies  in  the  air ; 

And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 

My  ravish'd  freedom  to  regain ; 

Still  I  rebel,  still  thou  dost  reign ; 

Lo,  still  in  verse,  against  thee  I  complain. 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds, 

Which  if  the  earth  but  once  it  ever  breeds, 

No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive. 

No  useful  plant  can  keep  alive ; 

The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow 

Make  all  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now ;  [grow. 

Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 
Thou  gavest  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th*  inherent  dye : 
Long  work,  perhaps,  may  spoil  thy  colours  quite, 
But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white. 
To  all  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gain 
I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain ; 
Thy  gale  comes  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again. 
Thou  slacken'st  all  my  nerves  of  industry, 
By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 
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The  tinkling  strings  of  thy  loose  miostreliy. 

Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see 

Must  as  entirely  cast  off  thee, 

As  they  who  only  heaven  desire 

Do  from  the  world  retire. 

This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake, 

Myself  a  demi-votary  to  make. 

Thus  with  Sapphira  and  her  husband's  fete, 

(A  fault  which  I,  like  them,  am  taught  too  late,) 

For  all  that  I  gave  up,  I  nothing  gain. 

And  perish  for  the  part  which  I  retain. 

Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

The  court  and  better  king  t*  accuse; 

The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  feir. 

The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear  : 

Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness,  if  thou 

Makest  me  sit  still  and  sing  when  I  should  plough. 

When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  misfortune's  fatal  end ; 

How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear. 

On  the  Great  Sovereign's  will  he  did  depend, 

I  ought  to  be  accursed  if  I  refuse 

To  wait  on  his,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say,  and  though  I  be 

So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  princes  thou  [slow ; 

Shouldst  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small  or 

Thou !  who  rewardest  but  with  pop'lar  breath. 

And  that,  too,  after  death !" 


FROM  FBIENDSHIP  IN  ABSENCE. 
A  THOUSAND  pretty  ways  we'll  think  upon 
To  mock  our  separation. 
Alas !  ten  thousand  will  not  do ; 
My  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay. 
No  longer  'twill  be  kept  from  you. 
But  knocks  against  the  breast  to  get  away. 

And  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 

I  seek  with  verse  my  griefe  t'  appease : 

Just  as  a  bird  that  flies  about. 

And  beats  itself  against  the  cage. 

Finding  at  last  no  passage  out, 

It  sits  and  sings,  and  so  o'ercomes  its  rage. 


THE  DESPAIR. 

Beneath  this  gloomy  shade. 

By  Nature  only  for  my  sorrows  made, 

I'U  spend  this  voice  in  cries. 

In  tears  Fll  waste  these  eyes. 

By  love  so  vainly  fed; 

So  lust  of  old  the  deluge  punished. 

Ah,  wretched  youth,  said  I ; 

Ah,  wretched  youth !  twice  did  I  sadly  cry ; 

Ah,  wretched  youth !  the  fields  and  floods  replv. 

When  thoughts  of  love  I  entertain, 
I  meet  no  words  but  Never,  and.  In  vain : 
Never,  alas !  that  dreadful  name 
Which  fuels  the  infernal  flame : 
Never !  my  time  to  come  must  waste ; 
In  rain !  torments  the  present  and  the  past: 
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In  Ttin,  in  vain !  nid  I, 

In  vain,  in  vain !  twice  did  I  sadly  ay ; 

In  vain !  in  vain !  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

No  more  shall  fields  or  floods  do  so, 

For  I  to  shades  more  dark  and  silent  go : 

All  this  world's  noise  appears  to  me 

A  dull  ill-acted  comedy : 

No  comfort  to  my  wounded  sight. 

In  the  sun's  busy  and  impertinent  light 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head, 

Down  on  cold  earth,  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled. 

Ah,  sottish  soul !  said  I, 

When  bsu:k  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly : 

Fool !  to  resume  her  broken  chain, 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool !  to  that  body  to  return, 

Where  it  condemn'd  and  destined  is  to  bam  I 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be 

Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee, 

That  thou  shouldst  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  me  ! 


THB  WAITING-MAID. 

Thy  maid !  Ah !  find  some  nobler  theme 
Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place, 

Nor  by  a  low  suspect  blaspheme 
The  glories  of  thy  face. 

Alas !  she  makes  thee  shine  so  fair. 

So  exquisitely  bright. 
That  her  dim  lamp  must  disappear 

Before  thy  potent  light. 

Three  hours  each  mom  in  dressing  thee 

Maliciously  are  spent. 
And  make  that  beauty  tyranny, 

That's  else  a  civil  govemment. 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill ; 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart. 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

The  min'st'ring  angels  none  can  see; 

'Tis  not  theur  beauty  or  their  fiice, 
For  which  by  men  they  worshipp'd  be, 

But  their  high  office  and  their  place, 
I'hou  art  my  goddess,  my  saint  she ; 
I  pray  to  her  only  to  pray  to  thee. 


HONOUR. 


Shx  loves,  and  she  confesses  too; 
There's  then,  at  last,  n<r  more  to  do : 
The  happy  work  's  entirely  done ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won ; 
The  fruits  of  conqnest  now  begin : 
lo,  triumph ;  enter  in. 

What  is  this,  ye  gods!  what  can  it  be  1 
Hemains  there  still  an  enemy  1 

[•  This  Is  Cowley^s  vefy  fault :  wit  ti>  an  exoess  >— 
«  He  more  had  pleued  xu  had  he  pleased  as  less." 
He  never  knew  when  he  had  said  enoogh,  but  van  Us-. 


Bold  Honour  stands  up  in  the  gateb 
And  would  yet  capitulate ; 
Have  I  o'ercome  all  real  foes. 
And  shall  this  phantom  me  oippoae ! 

Noisy  nothing !  stalking  shade ! 
By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made  ? 
Empty  cause  of  solid  harms ! 
But  I  shall  find  out  counter-charms 
Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove 
From  this  drde  here  of  love. 

Sure  I  shall  rid  myself  of  thee 

By  the  night's  obscurity, 

And  obscurer  secresy : 

Unlike  to  ev'ry  other  sprite, 

Thou  attempt'st  not  men  t'  affiight. 

Nor  appear'st  but  in  the  light. 


OF  WIT. 


Tbll  me,  O  tell !  what  kmd  of  thing  is  Wit, 
Thou  who  master  art  of  it : 
For  the  first  matter  loves  variety  less : 
Less  women  love  it,  either  in  love  or  diess: 
A  thousand  difTrent  shapes  it  bean. 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears : 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain,  and  here  'tis  now, 
Like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how. 

London,  that  vends  of  &lse  ware  so  much  storey 

In  no  ware  deceives  us  more : 

For  men,  led  by  the  colour  and  the  shape 

Like  Zeuxis'  l^rds,  fly  to  the  painted  grape. 

Some  things  do  through  our  judgment  ] 

As  through  a  multiplying-glass ; 

And  sometimes,  if  the  object  be  too  far. 

We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star. 

Hence  'tis  a  wit,  that  greatest  word  < 
Grows  such  a  common  name ; 
And  wits  by  our  creation  they  become. 
Just  so  as  titlar  bishops  made  at  Rome. 
'Tis  not  a  tale,  'tis  not  a  jest. 
Admired  with  laughter  at  a  feast. 
Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain ; 
The  proofii  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

'Tis  not  to  force  some  lifeless  verses  meet 

With  their  five  gouty  feet : 

All  ev'rywhere,  like  man's  must  be  the  soul. 

And  reason  the  inferior  powers  oontroL 

Such  were  the  numbers  which  could  call 

The  stones  into  the  Theban  waU. 

Such  miracles  are  ceased ;  and  now  we  see 

No  towns  or  houses  raised  by  poetiy. 

Tet  'tis  not  to  adom  and  gild  each  part; 
That  shows  more  cost  than  art 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  iU  appear ; 
Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there.* 
Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

self  and  his  TCad«r  both  out  of  hceath.  In  abetter  s«i 
Cowle;  had  been  a  great  poet-^he  is  now  sunk  fkona  Us 
fint  reputation :  Ibr,  as  Lord  Rochester  said,  QMmglk  a(m»' 
what  profanely,  AW  being  i^  Om^AscomU  mCMomL] 
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Men  doubt,  becaaie  thej  etand  so  thick  i'  th'  ukj, 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

'Tis  not  when  two  like  words  make  up  one  noise^ 

Jests  for  Dutch  men  and  English  boys ; 

In  which  who  finds  out  wit,  the  same  may  see 

In  an'grams  and  acrostics  poetiy. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place 

.At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  fiice ; 

Such  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  'tis  just 

The  author  blush  there  where  the  reader  must 

Tis  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage. 

When  Bajazet  begins  to  rage ; 

Nor  a  tall  met'phor  in  the  bombast  way, 

Nor  the  diy  chips  of  short-lung'd  Seneca : 

Nor  upon  all  things  to  obtrude 

And  force  some  odd  similitude. 

What  is  it  then,  which,  like  the  Power  Divine, 

We  only  can  by  negatives  define  1 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be. 

Yet  an  things  there  agree : 

As  in  the  aik,  join'd  without  finroe  or  strife, 

All  creatures  dwelt,  all  creatures  that  had  lile. 

Or  as  the  prindthre  forms  of  all, 

(If  we  compare  great  things  with  small,) 

Which  without  discord  or  confusion  lie. 

In  that  strange  mirror  of  the  Deity. 


09  BOUrUDM, 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 

And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail  the  poor  Muse's  ridiest  manoi^seatl 

Ye  oonntiy-houses  and  retieat. 

Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love. 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 

Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Nature !  the  fiiirest  architect. 
Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  foir  and  living  trees  neglect. 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying. 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute, 
And  the  more  taneftil  birds  to  both  replying. 
Nor  be  myself  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near. 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there^ 
On  whose  enamell'd  bank  Fll  walk, 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile. 
And  hear  how  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah !  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he, 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company ! 
Hell  feel  the  weight  of  it  many  a  day, 
Unless  he  calls  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  it  away. 


Oh,  Solitude !  first  state  of  humankind ! 
Which  bless'd  remained  till  man  did  find 
Even  his  own  helper's  company : 
As  soon  as  two,  alas !  together  join'd. 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Though  God  himself  through  countless  ages,  thee 

His  sole  companion  chose  to  be. 

Thee,  sacred  Solitude !  alone. 

Before  the  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 

Sprang  fit>m  the  trunk  of  one ; 

Tliou  (though  men  think  thine  an  unactive  part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart. 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace, 
Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  tiiy  art, 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  reason's  scattered  light 

Dost,  like  a  burning-glass,  unite. 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat. 

And  fortify  ^e  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 

And  noble  fires  beget 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me ; 
I  should  at  thee,  too,  foolish  dty ! 
If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  soiitttde  almost 


THB  SWALLOW. 

Foolish  prater !  what  dost  thou 
So  very  early  at  my  window  do 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade  1 
Well  it  had  been  had  Tereus  made 
Thee  as  dumb  as  Philomel ; 
There  his  knifo  had  done  but  well. 
In  thy  undiscover'd  nest 
Thou  dost  all  the  winter  rest 
And  dreamest  o'er  thy  summer  joys 
Free  frum  the  stormy  season's  noise ; 
Free  from  th'  ill  thou  'st  done  to  me ; 
Who  disturbs  or  seeks  out  thee  1 
Hadst  thou  all  the  charming  notes 
Of  the  woods'  poetic  throats. 
All  thy  art  could  never  pay 
What  thou  'st  ta'en  from  me  away. 
Cruel  bird !  thou  'st  ta'en  away 
A  dream  out  of  my  arms  to-day ; 
A  dream  that  ne'er  must  equall'd  be 
By  all  that  waking  eyes  may  see : 
Thou  this  damage  to  repair. 
Nothing  half  so  sweet  or  fair, 
Nothing  half  so  good  can'st  bring. 
Though  men  say  thou  bring'st  the  spring. 
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[Bon,160&    Dkd,IOSe.] 


SiK  Richard  Fanshawb,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Fanshawe,  remembrancer  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
was  bom  at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1608. 
An  accomplished  traveller,  he  gave  our  language 


some  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  tramla- 
tions  from  modem  literature,  and  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  under  the  Charleses,  in  the  political 
and  diplomatic  history  of  England.* 


THE  8PBING,  A  SONNlfiT. 

FEOM  TBI  BPANISB. 

Those  whiter  lilies  which  the  early  mom 
Seems  to  have  newly  woven  of  sleaved  silk. 

To  which,  on  banks  of  wealthy  Tagus  bom, 
Gold  was  their  cradle,  liquid  pearl  their  milk. 

These  blushing  roses,  with  whose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 


Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfi 

Both  those  and  these  my  Cslia's  pretty  foot 
Trod  up — ^but  if  she  should  her  face  display. 

And  fragrant  breast — they'd  dry  again  to  the  root. 
As  with  the  blasting  of  the  midday's  ray ; 

And  this  soft  wind,  which  both  perfrunes  and  coolsy 

Pass  like  the  unregarded  breath  of  fools. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT. 


[Born,  1605.    DM,  1888.] 


Datenakt's  personal  history  is  sufficiently 
curious  without  attaching  importance  to  the  in- 
sinuation of  Wood,  BO  gravely  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Malone,  tha^he  was  the  son  of  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  vintner  at  Oxfotd,  at  whose  house 
the  immortal  poet  is  said  to  have  frequently 
lodged.t  Having  risen  to  notice  by  his  tragedy 
of  Albovine,  he  wrote  masques  for  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  made  governor  of  the  king  and 
queen's  company  of  actors  in  Draiy-lane.  In  the 
civil  wars  we  find  the  theatric  manager  quickly 
transmuted  into  a  lieutenant-general  of  ord- 
nance, knighted  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  and  afterwards  negotiating  between 
the  king  and  his  advisers  at  Paris.  There  he 
began  his  poem  of  Gondibert,  which  he  laid  aside 
for  a  time  for  the  scheme  of  carrying  a  colony 
from  France  to  Virginia ;  but  his  vessel  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  parliament  ships,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  owed  his  life  to  friendly 
interference — ^it  is  said,  to  that  of  Milton,  whose 
friendship  he  returned  in  kind.  On  being  liberated, 
his  ardent  activity  was  shown  in  attempting  to 
restore  theatrical  amusements  in  the  very  teeth' 
oi*  bigotry  and  puritanism,  and  ho  actuaUy  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  Charter- 
house Yard.    At  the  Restoration  he  received  the 


I*  Hia  life  by  his  widow  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
additiona  to  literary  history  made  within  the  UstflT»«nd- 


twenty  years.] 
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patent  of  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Gondibert  has  divided  the  critics.  It  is  unde- 
niable, on  the  one  hand,  that  he  showed  a  high 
and  independent  conception  of  epic  poetxy,  in 
wishing  to  emancipate  it  from  the  slavery  of 
ancient  authority  and  to  establish  its  interest  in 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  incredible 
and  stale  machinery.  His  subject  was  well 
chosen  from  modem  romantic  story,  and  he 
strove  to  give  it  the  close  and  compact  symmetry 
of  the  drama.  Ingenious  and  witty  images  and 
majestic  sentiments  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  poem.  But  Gondibert,  who  is  so  fomiiaUy 
described,  has  certainly  more  of  the  cold  and 
abstract  air  of  an  historical,  than  of  a  poetical 
portrait,  and,  unfortunately,  the  beauties  of  the 
poem  are  those  of  elegy  and  epigram,  more  than 
of  heroic  fiction.  It  wants  the  charm  of  firee  and 
forcible  narration;  the  life-pulse  of  interest  is 
incessantly  stopped  by  solemn  pauses  of  reflection, 
and  the  story  works  its  way  through  an  intricacy 
of  superfluous  fancies,  some  beautiful  and  others 
conceited,  but  all  as  they  are  united,  tending  to 
divert  the  interest,  like  a  multitude  of  weeds  upon 
a  stream,  that  entangle  its  course  while  they  seem 
to  adom  it. 


[t  There  ia  other  tesUmony  to  what  Malone  took  up  too 
gravely  beaidee  Wood'a  inainnatlon— tbera  Is  the  Better* 
ton  bd^ff  preserved  in  Spenoe  from  Pope's  relation.] 
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rROM  "OONDIBKBT,"  CANTO  IV. 

The  Father  of  BhodaUnd  offering  hor  to  Duko  Oondibmrt, 
and  the  Duke's  snbeeqiient  interrisir  with  Birtha»  to 
whom  he  is  attached. 

Ths  king  (who  never  time  nor  power  misspent 
In  subject's  bashfulness,  whiling  great  deeds 

Like  coward  councils,  who  too  late  consent,) 
Thus  to  his  secret  will  aloud  proceeds : 

« If  to  thy  fame,  brave  youth,  I  could  add  wings, 
Or  make  her  trumpet  louder  by  my  voice, 

I  would  (as  an  example  drawn  for  kings) 
Proclaim  the  cause,  why  thou  art  now  my  choice. 


For  she  is  yours,  as  your  adoption  free ; 

And  in  that  gift,  my  remnant  life  I  give ; 
But  'tis  to  you,  brave  youth !  who  now  are  she ; 

And  she  that  heaven  where  secondly  I  live. 

And  richer  than  the  crown  (which  shall  be  thine 
When  life's  long  progress  I  have  gone  with  &me) 

Take  all  her  love ;  which  scarce  forbears  to  shine 
And  own  thee,  through  her  virgin-curtain, 
shame." 

Thus  spake  the  king ;  and  Rhodalind  appeared 
Through  publish'd  love,  with  so  mudi  bash- 
fulness, 

As  young  kings  show,  when  by  surprise  o'erheard, 
Moaning  to  fiiv'rite  ears  a  deep  distress. 

For  love  is  a  distress,  and  would  be  hid    [grow ; 

Like  monarch's  griefs,  by  which  they  bashful 
And  in  that  shame  beholders  they  forbid ;  [show. 

Since  those  blush  most,  who  most  their  bli 


And  Gondibert  with  dying  eyes,  did  grieve 
At  her  vaii'd  love,  (a  wound  he  cannot  heal,) 

As  great  minds  mourn,  who  cannot  then  relieve 
The  virtuous,  when  through  shame  they  want 
conceal. 

And  now  cold  Birtha's  rosy  looks  decay ; 

Who  in  fear's  frost  had  like  her  beauty  died, 
Bat  that  attendant  hope  persuades  her  stay 

A  while,  to  hear  her  duke ;  who  thus  replied: 

''Victorious  king !  abroad  your  subjects  are 
Like  legates,  safe ;  at  home  like  altars  free ! 

Even  by  your  frune  they  conquer,  as  by  war ; 
And  by  your  laws  safe  fit)m  each  other  be. 

A  king  you  are  o'er  subjects  so,  as  wise 
And  noble  husbands  seem  o'er  loyal  wives ; 

Who  claim  not,  yet  confess  their  liberties, 
And  brag  to  strangers  of  their  happy  lives. 

To  foes  a  vrinter  storm ;  whilst  yomr  friends  bow, 
Like  summer  trees,  beneath  your  bounty's  load ; 

To  me  (next  him  whom  your  great  self  with  tow 
And  cheerful  duty  serves)  a  giving  god. 

Since  this  is  you,  and  Rhodalind  (the  light 
By  which  her  sex  fled  virtue  find)  is  yours ; 

Your  diamond,  which  tests  of  jealous  sight. 
The  stroke,  and  fire,  and  Oisel's  juice  endures ; 

Since  she  so  precious  is,  I  shall  appear 
All  counterfeit  of  art's  disguises  made ; 


And  never  dare  approach  her  lustre  near,  - 
Who  scarce  can  hold  my  value  in  the  shade. 

Forgive  me  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem ; 

But  falsely  have  dissembled  an  excess 
Of  all  such  virtues  as  you  most  esteem ; 

But  now  grow  good  but  as  I  ills  confess. 

Far  in  ambition's  fever  am  I  gone ! 

Like  raging  flame  aspiring  is  my  love ; 
Like  flame  destructive  too,  and,  like  the  sun, 

Does  round  the  world  tow'rds  change  of  objects 
move. 
Nor  is  this  now  through  virtuous  shame  confess'd ; 

But  Rhodalind  does,  force  my  conjured  fear. 
As  men  whom  evil  spirits  have  possess'd, 

Tell  all  when  saintly  votaries  appear. 

When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignity,    * 
It  will  be  soon  to  all  young  monarchs  known ; 

Who  then  by  posting  through  the  world  will  try 
Who  first  can  at  her  feet  present  his  crown. 

Then  will  Verona  seem  the  inn  of  kings ; 

And  Rhodalind  shall  at  her  palace-gate 
Smile,  when  great  love  these  royal  suitors  brings; 

•  Who  for  that  smile  would  as  for  empire  wait. 

Amongst  this  ruling  race  she  choice  may  take 
For  warmth  of  valour,  coolness  of  the  mind, 

Eyes  that  in  empire's  drowsy  calms  can  wake, 
In  storms  look  out,  in  darkness  dangers  find ; 

A  prince  who  more  enlarges  power  than  lands, 
Whose  greatness  is  not  what  his  map  contains ; 

But  thinks  that  his  where  he  at  full  commands, 
Not  where  his  coin  does  pass,  but  power  remains. 

Who  knows  that  power  can  never  be  too  high 
When  by  tLe  good  possest,  for  'tis  in  them 

The  swelling  Nile,  from  which  though  people  fly, 
They  prosper  most  by  rising  of  the  stream. 

Thus,princes,  you  should  choose ;  and  you  will  find. 
Even  he,  since  men  are  wolves,  must  civilize 

(As  light  does  tame  some  beasts  of  savage  kind) 
Himself  yet  more,  by  dwelling  in  your  eyes." 

Such  vna  the  duke's  reply ;  which  did  produce 
Thoughts  of  adiverse  shape  through  sev'ral  ears : 

His  jealous  rivals  mourn  at  his  excuse ; 
But  Astragon  it  cures  of  all  his  fears. 

Birtha  his  praise  of  Rhodalind  bewails ; 

And  now  her  hope  a  weak  physician  seems ; 
For  hope,  the  common  comforter,  prevails 

Like  common  med'dnes,  slowly  in  extremes. 

The  king  (secure  in  ofier'd  empire)  takes 
This  forced  excuse  as  troubled  bashfulness. 

And  a  disguise  which  sudden  passion  makes. 
To  hide  more  joys  than  prudence  should  express. 

And  Rhodalind  (who  never  loved  before. 
Nor  could  suspect  his  love  was  giv'n  away) 

Thought  not  the  treasure  pf  his  breast  so  poor. 
But  that  it  might  his  debts  of  honour  pay. 

To  hasten  the  rewards  of  his  desert. 
The  king  does  to  Verona  him  command ; 

And,  kindness  so  imposed,  not  all  his  art 
Can  now  instruct  his  duty  to  withstand. 
18 
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Yet  whilst  the  king  does  now  his  time  dispose 
In  seeing  wonden,  in  this  palace  shown, 

He  would  a  parting  kindness  pay  to  those 
Who  of  their  wounds  are  yet  not  perfect  grown. 

And  by  this  fail  pretence,  whilst  on  the  king 
Lord  Astragon  through  dll  the  house  attends, 

Young  Orga  does  the  duke  to  Birtha  bring, 
Who  thus  her  sorrows  to  his  bosom  sends : 

**  Why  should  my  storm  your  life's  calm  voyage 
Destroying  wholly  virtue's  race  in  one ;  [vex  1 

80  by  the  first  to  my  unlucky  sex, 
All  in  a  single  ruin  were  undone. 

Make  heav'nly  Rhodalind  your  bride !  whilst  I, 
Your  once  loved  maid,  excuse  you  since  I  know 

That  virtuous  men  forsake  so  willingly 

Long  cherish'd  life,  because  to  heav'n  they  go. 

Let  me  her  servant  be :  a  dignity. 

Which  if  your  pity  in  my  fall  procures, 

I  still  shall  value  the  advancement  high. 
Not  as  the  crown  is  hers,  but  she  is  yours." 

Ere  this  high  sorrow  up  to  dying  grew. 

The  duke  the  casket  open'd,  and  firom  thence 

(Form'd  like  a  heart)  a  cheerfiil  emerald  drew ; 
Cheerful,  as  if  the  lively  stone  had  sense. 

The  thirtieth  carract  it  had  doubled  twice ; 

Not  ta'en  firom  the  Attic  silver  mine, 
Nor  fi-om  the  brass,  though  such  (of  nobler  price) 

Did  on  the  necks  of  Parthian  ladies  shine : 

Nor  yet  of  those  which  make  the  Ethiop  proud ; 

Nor  taken  firom  those  rocks  where  Bactrians 
climb : 
But  firom  the  Scythian,  and  without  a  cloud; 

Not  sick  at  fire,  nor  languishing  with  time. 

Then  thus  he  spake :  <<  This,  Birtha,  firom  my  nude 

Progenitors,  was  to  the  loyal  she 
On  whose  kind  heart  they  did  in  love  prevail. 

The  nuptial  pledge,  and  this  I  give  to  thee : 

Seven  centuries  have  passed,  since  it  firom  bride 
To  bride  did  first  succeed ;  and  though  'tis  known 

From  ancient  lore,  that  gems  much  virtue  hide. 
And  that  the  em'rald  is  the  bridal-stone : 

Though  much  renown'd  because  it  chastens  loves, 
And  will,  when  worn  by  the  neglected  wife, 

Show  when  her  absent  lord  disloyal  proves. 
By  fointness,  and  a  pale  decay  of  life. 

Though  emeralds  serve  as  spies  to  jealous  brides. 
Yet  each  compared  to  this  does  counsel  keep ; 

Like  a  false  stone,  the  husband's  fiilsehood  hides. 
Or  seems  bom  blind,  or  feigns  a  dying  sleep. 

With  this  take  Orgo,  as  a  better  spy, 

Wlio  may  in  all  your  kinder  fears  be  sent 

To  watch  at  court,  if  I  deserve  to  die 

By  making  this  to  fade,  and  you  lament" 

Had  now  an  artful  pencil  Birtha  drawn, 

(With  grief  all  dark,  then  straight  with  joy  all 
light,) 

He  must  have  fancied  first,  in  early  dawn, 
A  sudden  break  of  beauty  out  of  night. 


Or  first  he  must  have  mark'd  what  paleness  fear, 
Like  nipping  firost,  did  to  her  visage  bring ; 

Then  think  he  sees,  in  a  cold  backward  year^ 
A  rosy  mom  begin  a  sudden  spring. 

Her  joys  (too  vast  to  be  contained  in  speech) 
Thus  she  a  little  spake  2  "  Why  stoop  you  down. 

My  plighted  lord,  to  lowly  Birtha's  rnch. 
Since  Rhodalind  would  lifi  you  to  a  crown  1 

Or  why  do  I,  when  I  this  plight  embrace. 
Boldly  aspure  to  take  what  you  have  given  t 

But  that  your  virtue  has  with  angels  place, 
And  'tis  a  virtue  to  aspire  to  heav'n. 

And  as  tow'rds  heav'n  all  travel  on  their  knees, 
80  I  tow'rds  you,  though  love  aspire,  will  move : 

And  wereyou  crown'd,  what  couldyou  better  please 
Than  awed  obedience  led  by  bolder  love  1 

If  I  fi>rget  the  depth  from  whence  I  rise, 
Far  from  your  bosom  banish'd  be  my  heart; 

Or  claim  a  right  by  beauty  to  your  eyes ; 
Or  proudly  think  my  chastity  desert 

But  thus  ascending  firom  your  humble  maid 
To  be  your  plighted  bride,  and  then  your  wife. 

Will  be  a  debt  that  shall  be  hourly  paid, 
Till  time  my  duty  cancel  with  my  life. 

And  fiuitfully  if  heav'n  e'er  make  me  bring. 
Your  image  to  the  worid,  you  then  my  pride 

No  more  shall  blame,  than  you  can  tax  the  spring 
For  boasting  of  those  flowers  she  cannot  hide. 

Orgo  I  so  received  as  I  am  taught 
By  duty  to  esteem  what'er  you  love ; 

And  hope  the  joy  he  in  this  jewel  brought 
Will  luckier  than  his  former  triumphs  prova. 

For  though  but  twice  he  has  approach'd  my  m^U 
He  twice  made  haste  to  drown  me  in  my  tears; 

But  now  I  am  above  his  planet's  spite, 
And  as  for  sin  beg  pardon  for  my  feais." 

Thus  spake  she :  and  with  fix'd  continued  sight, 
The  duke  did  all  her  bashful  beauties  view; 

Then  they  with  kisses  seal'd  their  sacred  plight. 
Like  flowers,  still  sweeter  as  they  thicker  grew. 

Yet  must  these  pleasures  feel,  though  innocent. 
The  sickness  of  extremes,  and  cannot  last; 

For  pow'r  (love's  shunn'd  impediment)  has  sent 
To  tell  the  duke,  his  monarch  is  in  haste : 

And  calls  him  to  that  triumph  which  he  fean 
80  as  a  saint  forgiven  (whose  breast  does  aD 

Heaven's  joys  contain)  wisely  loved  pomp  forbears, 
Lest  tempted  nature  should  firom  blessings  hXL 

He  often  takes  his  leave,  with  love's  delay. 
And  bids  her  hope  he  with  the  king  shsll  find, 

By  now  appearing  finward  to  obey, 
A  means  to  serve  him  less  in  lUiodalind. 

She  weeping  to  her  doset-window  hies, 
Where  she  with  tears  doth  Bhodalind  survey ; 

As  dying  men,  who  grieve  that  they  have  eyes, 
When  they  through  curtains  spy  the  rising  day.* 


[•  sir  WQUsm  Davenonffi  OemdAart  Is  aok  a  flood  f 
if  700  taka  it  on  the  wbotc :  >mt  thara  an  a  piat  msay 
good  things  in  itr-Fon  to  j&^nor.J 
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[Bora,  1615.    Dfad,l08>.] 


8m  John  Denham  was  bom  in  Dublin,  where 
his  &ther  was  chief-baron  of  the  Irish  Ezcheqner. 
On  his  Other's  accession  to  the  same  office  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  our  poet  was  brought  to 
London,  and  there  received  the  elements  of  his 
learning.  At  Oxford  he  was  accounted  a  slow, 
dreaming  young  man,  and  chiefly  noted  for  his 
attachment  to  cards  and  dice.  The  same  propen- 
sKy  followed  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  father  threatened  to  disinherit 
him.  To  avert  this,  he  wrote  a  penitentiary  Essay 
<m  Gaming ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he 
returned  to  the  vice  that  most  easily  beset  him, 
and  irrecoverably  injured  his  patrimony.  In 
1641,  when  his  tragedy  of  The  Sophy  appeared,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  burst  of  unpromised  genius, 
In  the  better  and  bygone  days  of  the  drama,  so 


tame  a  production  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
regarded  as  astonishing,  even  from  a  dreaming 
young  man.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  high- 
sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Famham 
Castle  for  the  king :  but  being  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  joined 
his  majesty  at  Oxford,  where  he  published  his 
Cooper's  Hill.*  In  the  dvil  wars  he  served  the 
royal  family,  by  conveying  their  correspondence; 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador,  by  Charles  H.  in  his 
exile,  to  the  king  of  Poland.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  suveyor  of  the  king's  buildings, 
and  knighted  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  but 
his  latter  days  were  imbittered  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, that  led  to  a  temporary  derangement  of 
mind. 


OOOPIB'S  HILL.t 

Susi  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 
And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the  court, 
So  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 
Parnassus  stands ;  if  I  can  be  to  thee 
A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 
Nor  wonder  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untraced  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye ; 
My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  contracts  the  space 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud ;    [flight 
Paul's,  the  late  theme  oi  such  a  Muse^  whose 
Has  bravely  reached  and  soar'd  above  thy  height; 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  Ume,  or  fire. 
Or  zeal,  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire. 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 
Under  his  proud  survey  the  dty  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneadi  a  hill  doth  rise,  [crowd, 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the 
Seems  at  the  distance  but  a  darker  cloud. 


r*  The  earliest  edttton  known  wts  printed  at  London 
tai^648.] 

[t  Denham  has  been  frequently  imitated  in  this  kind  of 
leool  poetty,  as  Jobnion  calls  it,  and  dnee  Cbeper'g  Bitt 
appeued,  we  have  had  Waller's  SLJame^t  jFbrJfc  ;  Poi>e's 
mndmn'  Ibrett;  Oarth's  OlartmotU;  Tiekell's  Kensina- 


...    Dvcf*!  Oronffor  MU;  Jago**  Xi^HiU; 

8cott*8  JOmmea;  Miehael  Bmoe^  LodkUom;  and  Eirke 


And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems. 

No  other  in  eflect  than  what  it  seems ;         [run, 

Where,  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways  thej 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 

While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 

Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase; 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 

Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 

Oh !  happiness  of  sweet  retired  content ! 

To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent 

Windsor  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells, 

Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  valley  swells 

Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 

With  such  an  easy  and  unforced  ascent. 

That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 

Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes ; 

But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 

A  pleasure  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight : 

Thy  mighty  master's  emblem,  in  whose  fiice 

Sat  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace; 

Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 

To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 

Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bean^ 

But  Atlas  only,  which  supports  the  spheres. 

When  Nature's  hand  this  ground  did  thus  advanos^ 

'Twas  guided  by  a  wiser  power  than  Chance ; 

Mark'd  out  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 

T'  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 

Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 

FoUy  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 


Whitens  Cf(/ton  €hrwt»  There  aie  others,  hnt  these  alons 
merit  notice.  Beaumont's  Botwurtk  Mild,  though  priot 
in  date  to  Ooma't  Sm,  is  local  more  In  its  title  than  tts 
treatment  Drayton's  panoramic  plan  in  his  Poljidblni 
would  have  indnded  Cboper's  HiJL  and  indeed  evtrr  oocBer 
of  the  island.] 
[t  Waller.] 
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A  crown  of  such  majestic  towers  doth  grace 
The  gods*  great  mother,  when  her  heavenly  race 
Do  homage  to  her ;  yet  she  cannot  boast^ 
Among  that  num'roos  and  celestial  host, 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor ;  nor  doth  Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  more  npble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile, 
Whether  to  Cesar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 
The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  C*nute ; 
(Though  this  of  old  no  less  cont^  did  move 
Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  seven  cities  strove ;) 
(Like  him  in  birth,  thou  should'st  be  like  in  fame, 
As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame ;) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was.  Nature  design'd 
First  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 
Not  to  recount  those  sev'ral  kings  to  whom 
It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb; 
But  thee,  great  Edward !  and  thy  greater  son, 
(The  lilies  which  his  fathor  wore  he  won,) 
And  thy  Bellona,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed  but  to  thy  fame. 
She  to  thy  triumph  led  one  captive  king, 
And  brought  that  son  which  did  the  second  bring ; 
Then  didst  thou  found  that  Order,  (whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move :) 
Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  success. 
Which  foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honour  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  the  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  act  her  vnll. 
That  from  those  kings,  who  then  thy  captives  were, 
In  afUr-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  pow'r, 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour ; 
To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  whate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for  or  the  vanquish'd  fear ; 
That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 

shed. 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 
Wlien  he  that  patron  dioee  in  whom  are  join'd 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confined 
Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
But  to  foretell  and  prophesy  of  him 
Who  to  hii  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd, 
Which  nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd ; 
That  bound  which  to  the  world's  eztremest  ends, 
Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  extends. 
Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  which  we  paint, 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint 
Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise ; 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  eye  betrays, 
Viewing  a  neighb'ring  hiD,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  conmion  fate 
Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.     (May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform !) 
Tell  me,  my  Muse !  what  monstrous  dire  offence, 
What  crime,  could  any  Christian  king  uiceuse 

[•Originslly: 

And  though  his  clearer  sand  no  golden  veins 
Like  Tagus  or  PaotoloB*  stream  contains— 


To  such  a  rage  t     Was 't  luxury  or  lust  ? 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ?  [more; 
Were  these  their  crimes  ?  they  were  his  own  much 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own ; 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects  and  spoils ; 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  theur  styles : 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends. 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  Religion,  in  a  lazy  cell, 
In  empty,  au-y  contemplations  dwell. 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  ours, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temp'rate  regrion  can  be  known 
Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zonel 
Can  we  not  wake  from  that  lethartic  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  1 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  &r,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance. 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ? 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  1 
But  when  he  hears  no  Goth,  no  Turk,  did  bring 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king ; 
When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs ; 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare. 
When  such  th'  effects  of  our  devotion  are  ? 
Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Those  for  what 's  past,  and  this  for  what 's  too  near. 
My  eye,  descending  firom  the  Hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 
Thames !  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons. 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity ; 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  :• 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring ; 
Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overiay ; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 
Like  profuse  kings,  resimies  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's 

toil; 
But  godlike  his  unweary  bounty  flows ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

which  we  qoote  to  make  good  the  couplet  in  Wallsr: 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  «dL 
Gould  it  be  known  what  they  discreetlj  bloQ 
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Nor  are  his  Ue«uigB  to  his  banks  confined, 
Bat  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind; 
When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
FuU  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  dties,  plants. 
So  diat  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange, 
Wiule  his  lair  bosom  is  the  world's  Exchange. 
0,  oould  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full.* 
HeaVn  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  current,  's  lost ; 
Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  for  herself  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
To  the  wise  maker's  than  beholder's  sight ; 
Though  these  delights  from  several  causes  move. 
For  80  our  children,  thus  our  friends,  we  love,) 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things. 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe ; 
While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists ; 
While*  the  steep,  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood, 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  firom  thence  results,  from  thence  delight. 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  dear. 
That  had  the  self-enamoured  youth  gazed  here, 
So  fatally  deceived  he  had  not  been. 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  fiice  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  aiiy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  douds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  dothes ;  his  curl61  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmy  flows. 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat; 
The'eommon  fate  of  all  that 's  high  or  great 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spadous  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  Hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives, 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  frdries,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  ^eir  revels,  and  their  am'rous  flames  1 
'TIS  stiU  the  same,  although  theur  aiiy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 


r»  Swin  hsa  ridiculed  the  herd  of  imltBtoxs  of  tlMM 
noble  lines: 

•*If  Anna's  happy  zelgn  yon  praise. 
Pray  not  a  word  of  halcyon  days  I 
Nor  let  my  votaries  show  their  skill 
In  aping  lines  firom  Cooper's  Hill; 
for,  know  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
The  mimicry  of  <deep  yet  dear.'  "-—JpoUifs  XUd. 

In  thls^  one  of  the  earliest  of  onr  desorlptive  poems, 
88 


There  Fnunus  and  Sylvanns  keep  their  oourts. 
And  thither  all  the  hom^d  host  resorts 
To  graze  the  ranker  mead ;  that  noble  herd 
On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
Nature's  great  masterpiete,  to  show  how  soon 
Great  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 
Here  have  I  seen  the  king,*  when  great  afiairs 
Grave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares. 
Attended  to  the  diase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour ; 
Pleasure  with  praise  and  danger  they  would  buy, 
And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
The  stag,  now  oonsdous  of  his  &tal  growth. 
At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  doth, 
To  some  dark  covet  his  retreat  had  made. 
Where  nor  man's  eye  nor  heaven's  should  invade 
His  soft  repose ;  when  th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound. 
Roused  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  felse  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Ck>nfirms  that  more  than  all  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  strengths,  the  wood  beset. 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met. 
He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his 

speed. 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armM  head ; 
With  l^iese  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  fest  he  flies,  Uiat  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chaseis,  and  his  ear  the  cry ; 
Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  doth  recompense ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent : 
Then  tries  his  friends  among  the  baser  herd. 
Where  he  so  lately  was  obey'd  and  fear'd. 
His  safety  seeks :  the  herd,  unkindly  wise. 
Or  chases  him  from  thence  or  from  him  flies. 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  ferlom 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scorn. 
With  shame  remembers,  whUe  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himsdf  the  same  had  done. 
Thence  to  the  coverts  and  the  oonsdous  groves. 
The  scenes  of  hki  past  triumphs  and  his  loves. 
Sadly  surveying  where  he  ranged  alone. 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own. 
And  like  a  bold  Imight-errant  did  prodaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadfril  challenge,  and  his  dashing  beam ; 
Tet  faintly  now  dedines  the  fetal  strife, 
So  much  hit  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
Now  eveiy  leaf  and  every  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death. 


Denham  ttom  time  to  time  made  great  alterations  and 
additions,  and  every  insertion  and  every  change  was  mads 
with  admirahle  Judgment  Pope  collated  his  copy  with 
an  early  edition,  and  marked  the  variations;  thinking  i^ 
as  he  said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume^  "  a  very 
nseftal  lesson  for  a  poet  to  compare  the  editions,  and  oon- 
sider  at  each  alteration  how  and  why  it  was  altered." 

The  fbor  ikmous  lines  on  the  Thames  were  an  after 
insertion,  and,  in  Mr.  Moore's  opinion,  one  of  the  hanplest 
of  reeorded  instances^— Xt/'e  of  Byron,  vol.  tLp.l98J 

[f  OrigtauOly,  Our  Oharus.} 
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Wearied,  fonaken,  and  pnrsned,  at  laat 
AU  aaiety  in  despair  of  safety  placed, 
Couraffe  he  thence  resamea,  leaohred  to  bear 
AU  their  aaaaolts,  since  'tis  in  Tain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  inshes  ibr  the  fight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight; 
Bnt  when  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renewed. 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  punned. 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resoWe,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  nnsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor 

force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avul,  he  shapes  his  course ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  purrae,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst:    alas!  they  thint  for 

blood. 
60  towards  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  galleys  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly. 
Stands  but  to  fell  revenged  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despabr. 
80  feies  the  stag ;  among  th'  enraged  hounds 
Repels    their   force,  and  wounds    returns    for 

wounds : 
And  as  a  hero»  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands ;  but  if  he  can  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls, 
And  begs  his  fete,  and  then  contented  falls. 
80  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die. 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blood, 
And  stains  the  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  sel^ame  place. 
Fair  Liberty  pursued,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  power,  here  tum'd  and  stood  at  bay ; 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  |daoed 
Whidi  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least,  the  last 
Here  was  t^at  Charter  seal'd  wherein  the  crown 
AU  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down ; 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear : 
Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  Charter  stood; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave ; 
Tfll  kings,  by  giving,  give  themselves  away. 
And  ev'n  that  power  that  ahoold  deny  betray. 

[*Thia  poem  by  Denhsm,  tboagh  It  sisy  havt  besn 


esoeaded  by  later  attempts  In  deiorlptlon,  yet 

the  bjgheit  spplaiue,  «■  it  ftr  BuzpsMei  sU  that  went 


«  Who  gives  constrain'd,  but  his  own  fear  reviles 
Not  ths»k*d  but  scorned ;  nor  are  they  gifts,  but 

spoil:}.*' 

Thus  kings  by  grasping  more  than  they  could  hold 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  bold; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  giva 
More  than  was  fit  for  subjects  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes;  and  one  exoeis 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less.     ^ 
When  a.  calm  river,  raised  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  snows  dissolved,  o'erflows  th'  adjoining  plains^ 
The  husbandmen  with  high-raised  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes,  and  this  he  can  endure ; 
But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course. 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwdls. 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  dehige,  swells ; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint,  he  roars, 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  pow^  Us 
shores.* 


ON  THl  BABL  OF  STRAFFOKira  TBIAL  AN1> 
DEATH. 

ChUAT  Strafibrd !  worthy  of  that  name,  though 

Of  thee  could  be  forgotten  but  thy  fell,  [aD 

Crush'd  by  imaginary  treason's  weight. 

Which  too  much  merit  did  accumulate. 

As  chemists  gold  finom  brass  by  fire  vrould  draw. 

Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear        ffear. 

Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingnoms' 

WhUe  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  althov^ 

Eadi  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe ; 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  concem'd  than  he  thai  spakOi 

Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  aee, 

And  none  was  more  a  looker>on  than  he. 

60  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  pubUc  hate^ 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  widi  fete. 

Now  diey  could  him,  if  he  could  them  fefghw; 

He's  not  too  gmlty,  but  too  wise,  to  Uve :     (here 

Less  seem  those  fiicts  which  treason's  mdaume 

Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 

They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  expreos^ 

His  innocence  and  their  own  guiU  confess. 

Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent. 

Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent. 

This  fete  he  could  have  'scaped,  but  would  not  k»e 

Honour  for  Ufe,  but  rather  nobly  chose 

Death  from  their  fears  than  safety  firom  his  own, 

That  his  last  action  aU  the  rest  might  crown. 

befcre  It    The  oonclnding  part,  though  a  little  too  mtwh 
crowded,  is  very  aiaaterly.-^jtouieiiZTB.] 
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JOHN  BULTEEL. 


[DM,ie0B.J 


Mb.  R1T8OV,  in  his  collection  of  English  Songs, 
•appoces  John  Bolteel  to  have  been  lecretaxy  to 
the  Earl  of  Cbrrendon,  and  to  have  died  in  1669. 
He  was  the  oollector  of  a  small  misoellanj,  pnb- 
lished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy. 


Mr.  Park  makes  a  qneiy  whether  he  was  not  the 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Wood  (Fasti)  as  having 
translated  from  French  into  English  **  A  Genend 
Chronological  Histoiy  of  France,  before  the  reign 
of  Pharamond.'' 


SONG. 

Cblobis,  'twill  be  for  cither's  rest 
Truly  to  know  each  other's  breast; 
rU  make  th'  obscurest  part  of  mine 
Transparent  as  I  would  have  thine : 
If  you  will  deal  but  so  with  me, 
We  soon  shall  part,  or  soon  agree. 

Know  then,  though  you  were  twice  as  fair, 
If  it  could  be,  as  now  you  are : 
And  though  the  graces  of  your  mind 
With  a  resembling  lustre  shined ; 

Yet,  if  you  loved  me  not,  you'd  see 

I'd  value  those  as  you  do  me. 

Though  I  a  thousand  times  had  sworn 
My  passion  should  transcend  your  scom ; 


And  that  your  bzight,  triumphant  eyes 

Create  a  flame  that  never  dies ; 
Yet,  if  to  me  you  proved  untrue, 
Those  oaths  should  prove  as  fidse  to  you» 

If  love  I  vow'd  to  pay  for  hate, 

'Twas,  I  confess,  a  mere  deceit ; 

Or  that  my  flame  should  deathless  prove, 

'Twas  but  to  render  so  your  love : 
I  brag^d,  as  cowards  use  to  do. 
Of  dangers  they'll  ne'er  run  into. 

And  now  my  tenets  I  have  show'd. 
If  you  think  them  too  great  a  load ; 
T*  attempt  your  change  were  bat  in  vain. 
The  conquest  not  being  worth  the  pain : 

With  them  I'll  oiher  nymphs  subdue ; 

Tis  too  much  to  lose  time  and  you. 


GEORGE  WITHER. 


[Bora,  15S8.    Diadyieer.] 


GlOBGi  WiTHBB,  the  descendant  of  a  fomily  who 
had  for  several  generations  possessed  the  property 
of  Manydowne,  in  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  that 
cxninty,  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton.  About  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  just  begun  to  foil  in  love  with  the  mysteries 
of  logic,  when  he  was  called  home  by  his  fother, 
much  to  his  mortification,  to  hold  the  plough.  He 
was  even  afraid  of  being  put  to  some  mechanical 
trade,  when  he  contrived  to  get  to  London,  and 
with  great  simplicity  had  proposed  to  tiy  his  for- 
tune at  court  To  his  astonishment,  however,  he 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  flatter  in  order  to 
be  a  courtier.  To  show  his  independence,  he 
therefore  wrote  his  <*  Abuses  whipt  and  stript," 
and  instead  of  rising  at  court,  was  committed  for 
some  months  to  the  Marshalsea.*  But  if  his 
Puritanism  excited  enemies,  his  talents  and  frank- 
ness gained  him  friends.  He  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  the  poet  Browne,  and  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Selden.  To  the  latter  he  inscribed 
his  translation  of  the  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Man, 

*  He  was  Imprisoned  Ibr  bis  <<  Abases  wblpt  and 
stript;"  yet  this  could  not  haye  been  bis  first  olRmee^ 
as  sm  allusion  is  made  to  a  Ibrmer  aeensatlon.  [It  was 
te  tbe  Soourge  (1616)  that  bis  first  known  impzisonnent 
took  place.  He  bad  dealt,  as  be  tells  ns  in  after  life,  in 
partieulaTs  not  in  season  to  be  touched  apon,  and  the 
gtsatest  Ikalt  of  what  be  said  was  that  it  Bavoared  oioie  of 


from  the  Greek  of  Bishop  Nemesius,  an  ancient 
fother  of  the  church.  While  in  prison,  he  wrote 
his  «  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  which  contains  perhaps 
the  very  finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his 
hasty  and  irregular  pen,  and,  besides  those  prison 
eclogues,  composed  his  « Satire  to  the  King,"  a 
justification  of  his  former  satires,  which,  if  it  gained 
him  his  liberation,  certainly  effected  it  without 
retracting  his  principles. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  works  of  Wither 
will  ever  be  published  collectively,  curious  as  they 
are,  and  occasionally  marked  by  originality  of. 
thought ;  but  a  detailed  list  of  them  is  given  in 
the  «  British  fiibliographer."  From  youth  to  age 
George  continued  to  pour  forth  his  Iucubrations,in 
prophesy,  remonstrance,  complaint,  and  triumph, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  through  all  vi- 
dsntudes  of  fortune :  at  one  time  in  command 
among  the  saints,  and  at  another  scrawling  his 
thoughts  in  jaU,  when  pen  and  ink  were  denied 
him,  with  red  ochre  upon  a  trencher.  It  is  gene< 
rally  allowed  that  his  taste  and  genius  for  poetry 

hoaesW  than  disezetton.  Yioe  In  high  places  was  then 
more  than  ordinazUy  sensitiTe  and  suspicion^  and  satlzeu 
when  dealing  in  generals,  like  Hate,  Snvy,  Lust,  and 
ATsrlee^  was  always  individaaliaed  by  the  reader;  and 
men  appropriated,  as  Lamb  says,  uie  most  innocent 
abstractions  to  tbemselTes.  Ben  Johnson  complains  ol 
this  in  more  than  one  place.] 
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GEORGE  WITHER. 


did  not  improve  in  the  political  contest.  Some 
of  hifl  earliest  pieces  display  the  native  amenity 
of  a  poet's  imagination ;  but  as  he  mixed  witlx 
the  turbulent  times,  his  fancy  grew  muddy  with 
the  stream.  While  Milton  in  the  same  cause 
brought  his  learning  and  zeal  as  a  partisan,  he 
left  the  Muse  behind  him,  as  a  mistress  too  sacred 
to  be  introduced  into  party  brawlings;  Wither, 
on  the  contrary,  took  his  Muse  along  with  him  to 
the  camp  and  the  congregation,  and  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  her  cap  should  have  been 
torn  and  her  voice  made' hoarse  in  the  confusion. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  he  pub- 
lished the  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  one 
edition  of  which  is  dedicated  to  King  James,  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  hymns  were  printed 
under  his  majesty's  gracious  protection.  One  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  also  sanc- 
tioned his  performance ;  but  as  it  was  Wither's 
fiite  to  be  for  ever  embroiled,  he  had  soon  after 
occasion  to  complain  that  the  booksellers,  « those 
cruel  bee-masters,"  as  he  calls  them,  **  who  bum 
the  poor  Athenian  bees  for  their  honey,"  endea- 
voured to  subvert  his  ^pyright ;  while  some  of 
the  more  zealous  clergymen  complained  that  he 
had  interfered  with  their  calling,  and  slanderous 
persons  termed  his  hymns,  needless  songs  and 
popish  rhyme.  From  any  suspicion  of  popeiy 
his  future  labours  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
dear  him.  James,  it  appears,  encouraged  him 
to  finish  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  was 
kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Soon  after  the 
decease  of  his  sovereign,  on  remembering  that 
he  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, he  travelled  to  her  court  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  and  presented  her  highness  with  a  copy  of 
his  Psalms. 

In  1639  he  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots,  and  quartermaster-gene- 
ral of  his  regiment,  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dvil  wars  broke  out  he  sold 
his  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parlia- 
ment»  and  soon  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  1642,  he  was  appointed  by  parliament,  cap- 
tain and  commander  of  Famham  Castle,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  but  his  government  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  castle  was  ceded  on  the  first  of  December 
to  Sir  William  Waller.  Wither  says,  in  his  own 
justification,  that  he  was  advised  by  his  superiors 


to  quit  the  place ;  while  his  enemies  alleged  that 
he  deserted  it  The  defence  of  his  conduct  which 
he  published,  seems  to  have  been  more  resolute 
than  his  defence  of  the  fortress.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
royalists,  and  when  some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  making  an  example  of  him,  Denham,  the  poet, 
is  said  to  have  pleaded  with  his  majesty  that  he 
would  not  hang  him,  for  as  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  (Denham)  could  not  be  accounted  the  worst 
poet  in  England.  Wood  informs  us  that  he  was 
afterward  constituted  by  Cromwell  major-gene- 
ral of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  In  his  addresses  to  Cromwell  there  is, 
mixed  with  his  usual  garrulity  of  advice  and 
solemnity  of  warning,  a  considerable  degree  of  adu- 
lation. His  admonitions  probably  exposed  him 
to  little  hazard ;  they  were  the  croakings  of  the 
raven  on  the  right  hand.  It  should  be  mentioned 
however,  to  the  honour  of  his  dedared  prindples, 
that  in  the  « National  Remembrancer,"  he 
sketdied  the  plan  of  an  annual  and  freely  elected 
parliament,  which  differed  altogether  from  the 
shadow  of  representation  afforded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  usurper.  On  the  demise  of  Crom- 
well, he  hailed  the  accession  of  Richard  with 
joyfial  gratulation.  He  never  but  once  in  his  life 
foreboded  good,  and  in  that  prophecy  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  estates  which  he  had 
either  acquired  or  purchased .  during  the  inter- 
regnum, were  taken  from  him.  But  the  event 
which  crushed  his  fortunes  could  not  silence  his 
pen,  and  he  was  committed  first  to  Newgate  and 
afterward  to  the  Tower,  for  remonstrances, 
which  were  deemed  a  libel  on  the  new  govern- 
ment From  the  multitude  of  lus  writings, 
during  a  three  years'  imprisonment,  it  may  be 
dearly  gathered  that  he  was  treated  not  only 
with  rigour,  but  injustice ;  for  the  confiscation  of 
his  property  was  made  by  forcible  entry,  and  be- 
sides being  illegal  in  form,  was  directly  omtraiy 
to  the  declaration  that  had  been  issued  by  Charles 
the  Second  before  his  accession.  That  he  died 
in  prison  may  be  inferred  from  the  aocounts, 
though  not  dear  from  the  dates,  of  his  biogra- 
phers; but  his  last  days  must  have  been  spent  in 
wretchedness  and  obscurity.*  He  was  buried 
between  the  east  door  and  the  south  end  of  the 
Savoy  church,  in  the  Strand. 


fBOM  «THB  BHKPHIBBiyS  HUNnNQ." 

Su'sT  thou  not,  in  dearest  days. 
Oft  thick  fogs  could  heavens  raise ! 
And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath, 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  streams 
To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
And  yet  vanish  into  air. 
Leaving  it  (unblemish'd)  fak  1 


r*  He  WM  released  from  prlaoa  on  the  27th  Jaly,  1068,  en 
his  bond  to  the  lieutenantof  the  Tower  ibr  his  good  beha- 


So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  do£h  oft  exhale 

Yapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometimes  drains 

Gross  conceits  firom  muddy  brains ; 

Mirts  of  ^nvy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twizt  men's  judgments  and  her  light ; 

vionr;  and  died,  though  not  In  prison,  on  the  Sd  of  May. 
lM7^--8ee  mBsio(r<  JUvef  </ Me  ^Sbcmi  Acte,  rid.  L]^ 
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But  so  much  her  power  may  do 

That  she  can  diasoWe  them  too. 

If  thy  Terse  do  bravely  tower, 

As  she  makes  wing,  she  gets  power ! 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 

She's  affionted  still  the  more ; 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 

Then  she  rests  with  Fame  at  last 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affiight, 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight : 

For  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

To  the  very  stars  Pd  dimb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas !  my  Muse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  pace  she  flags  too  low. 

Yes,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  clipp'd  of  late ; 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mning. 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

rU  fly,  where  I  never  did. 

And  though  for  her  sake  Fm  crQst, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double ; 

I  would  love  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For  though  banished  from  my  flocks, 

And  confined  within  these  rocks. 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light. 

And  consume  the  sullen  night ; 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away* 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chaunt  their  loves, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel ; 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will : 

Whence  she  should  be  driven  to. 

Were 't  in  mortals'  power  to  do. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace, 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  £urest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

His  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw ; 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight : 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling; 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 


Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me. 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can, 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness  : 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made. 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves. 

This  black  den,  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

The  rude  portals,  that  give  light 

More  to  tenor  than  delight, 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect, 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her.  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight 

Therefore  then,  best  earthly  bliss, 
I  wiU  cherish  thee  for  this  I 
Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 
That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent ; 
Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee. 
Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 
That  to  naught  but  earth  are  bom ; 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee ! 
Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madness. 
Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness 
If  I  love  not  thy  mad'st  fits 
Above  all  their  greatest  wits ! 
And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 
Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 
Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fiwls  of  them  !* 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  RESOLUTION. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  1 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are  1 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  1 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined, 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  1 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  1 


[*  The  praiMs  of  poetry  have  been  often  snng  in  sndent 
and  modem  times;  atrmnge  powers  hare  been  ascribed  to 
it  of  infloenoe  over  animate  and  inanimate  auditors;  its 
Ibroe  over  fitfoinated  crowds  has  been  aeknowledged ;  bat 
befbre  Wither,  no  one  had  celebrated  its  power  at  home  ; 
the  wealth  and  tbe  strength  which  this  divine  gift  conibrs 
upon  its  possessor.-— Lamb.] 
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Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 

The  turtle-dove  or  pelican ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  1 

Shall  a  woman's  Tirtaes  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  1 
Or,  her  well-deservings  known, 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  7 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest, 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  bel 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  1 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do. 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo ; 
And,  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  1 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  &ir, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  t^js  believe— 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go : 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  t 


THS  STEADFAST  SHEPHERD. 

HiNCB  away,  thon  Siren,  leave  me, 

Pish !  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Though  thou  prove  a  thonsand  diainis.) 

Fie,  fie,  forbear; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 

Thy  painted  baits, 

And  poor  deceits. 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby, 
£ver  rob  me  of  my  rest : 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray. 
To  some  more  soon-enamour'd  swain : 

Those  common  wiles 

Of  sighs  and  smiles 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye ; 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty : 
These  impostures  I  defy : 
My  spin:  k>aths 
Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oatha  may  love  obtain : 
I  love  her  so. 
Whose  look  swears  No, 
That  all  your  labours  will  b^  vain. 


Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies, 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn, 
That  may  pluck  the  virgin  roses 
From  their  never-touched  thorn  t 

I  can  go  rest 

On  her  sweet  breast, 
That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train : 

Then  stay  thy  tongue, 

Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

He's  a  fool  that  basely  dallies, 

Where  each  peasant  mates  with  him: 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  valleys. 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  dimb  t 

No,  no,  though  clowns 

Are  scared  with  irowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain ; 

And  those  I'll  prove : 

So  will  thy  love 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  do  scorn  to  vow  a  duty 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo ; 
Give  me  her  whose  sun-like  beauty. 
Buzzards  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she  it  is, 

Afibrds  that  bUss 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain : 

But  such  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu ! 
You  seek  to  captive  me  in  vain. 

Leave  me  then,  you  Siren,  leave  me: 
Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms : 
Crafty  wiles  cannot  deceive  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  cfaarma : 
You  labour  may 
To  lead  astray 
The  heart  that  constant  shall  remain ; 
And  I  the  while 
Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  spend  your  time  in  vain. 


VEOM  A  POXU  ON  THE  ANNITERSABY  OF  WB 
MAKBIAQB  DAY. 

LoBD,  living  here  are  we 

As  fast  united  yet. 
As  when  our  hearts  and  hands  by  Thee 

Together  first  were  knit 
And  in  a  thankful  song 

Now  sing  we  will  Thy  praise, 
For  that  Thou  dost  as  well  prolong 

Our  loving  as  our  days. 

The  fix)wardnes8  that  firings 

From  our  corrupted  kind. 
Or  fiom  those  troublous  outward  things 

Which  may  distract  the  mind; 
Permit  not  thou,  O  Lord, 

Our  constant  love  to  shake ; 
Or  to  disturb  our  true  aeoordi 

Or  make  our  hearts  to  ache. 
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DK.  HENRY  KING. 


CBonsISO.    Died,160ii1 


[HxRBT  King,  D.  D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  bom  in 
Wainoll,  Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  James  L,  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and 
finally  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Besides  his  polemi- 
cal works,  he  published  «The  Psahns  of  David 


turned  into  Metre,"  «  Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes, 
and  Sonnets,"  and  <<  Various  Latin  and  Greek 
Poems."  An  edition  of  his  «  Poems  and  Psalms" 
was  published  in  London  in  1843,  with  a  me- 
moir by  the  Rev.  J.  Hannah,  B.  A.  Some  of  his 
pieces  are  remarkable  for  tenderness  and  ele- 
gance.—O.] 


810  TITA. 

LiKB  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night. 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  eiitomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot : 
The  flight  is  past— and  man  fbigot. 


UFB. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life 
But  open  war  or  slumber'd  strife  ? 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  combat  of  the  elements. 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 

It  is, a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood  : 
And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Lb  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  the  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
'Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep. 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroll'd. 
It  is  a  dream — •whose  seeming  truth ; 
Is  moralized  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wand'ring  as  his'  fancies  are. 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamers  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
'  And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nig^t 
The  sQbtlA  stages  of  Time's  flj^t, 


Till  all-obscuring  earth  had  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interiude 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include: 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears ; 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  wi(h  loss  of  breath, 
And  leaves  no  epflogue  but  Death ! 


IHS  ANKlVJUtSABT. 


So  soon  grown  M I  hast  thou  been  six  years 
deadi 
Poor  earth,  once  by  my  love  inhabited! 
And  must  I  live  to  calculate  the  time 
To  which  thy  blooming  youth  could  never  dimb. 
But  feU  in  the  ascent !  yet  have  not  I 
Studied  enough  thy  losses'  history. 

How  happy  were  mankind,  if  Death's  strict 
laws 
Consumed  our  lamentations  like  the  cause ! 
Or  that  our  grie^  turning  to  dust,  might  end 
With  the  dissolved  body  of  a  firiend! 

But  sacred  Heaven !  O,  how  just  thou  art 
In  stamping  death's  impression  on  that  heart. 
Which  through  thy  favors  would  grow  insolent 
Were  it  not  physidk'd  by  sharp  discontent 
If,  then,  it  stand  resolved  in  thy  decree, 
That  still  I  must  doom'd  to  a  desert  be. 
Sprung  out  of  my  lone  thoughts,  which  know  nz 

path 
But  what  my  own  misfortune  beaten  hath : — 
If  thou  wilt  bind  me  living  to  a  corse. 
And  I  must  slowly  waste;  I  then  of  force 
Stoop  to  thy  great  appointment,  and  obey 
That  will  which  naught  avails  me  to  gainsay. 
For  whilst  in  sorrow's  maze  I  wander  on, 
I  do  but  follow  life's  vocation. 

Sure  we  were  made  to  grieve :  at  our  first  birth, 
With  cries  we  took  possession  of  the  earth ; 
And  though  the  lucky  man  reputed  be 
Fortune's  adopted  son,  yet  only  he 
Is  nature's  true-bom  diild,  who  sums  his  yean 
(Like  me)  with  no  arithmetic  but  tears. 
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DB.  ROBEBT  WILDE. 


SONG. 
Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 
Which  like  growing  fountains  rise 
To  drown  their  banks !  Griers  sullen  brooks 
Would  better  flow  in  fiirrow'd  looks : 
Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 
To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 


Then  clear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year, 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow,  for  thy  sake. 


DR.  EGBERT  WILDE 


Was  a  dissenting  clergy  man.    The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  given  by  Jacob.    He  was 


author  of  a  poem,  entitled  « Iter  Boreale,"  and 
«The  Benefice,"  a  comedy. 


A  COMPLAINT  OF  A  LEABNED  DIYINl  IN 
PURITAN  TIMES. 

In  a  melancholy  study. 

None  but  myself, 

Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy  ; 

After  seven  years'  reading. 

And  costly  breeding, 

I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf. 

Into  learned  rags 

I  have  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 

And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin : 

Instead  of  Aristotle, 

Would  I  had  got  a  patten. 

Alas,  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  thou  go. 
I  have  bow*d,  I  have  bended, 
And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended ; 
I  have  preach'd,  I  have  printed, 
Whate'cr  I  hinted, . 
To  please  our  English  Pope : 
I  worshipp'd  toward  the  East 
But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling. 
The  northern  winds  do  shake  me. 
Would  I  had  been  upright, 
For  bowing  now  will  break  me. 

Alas,  poor,  &c. 
At  great  preferment  I  aimVl, 
Witness  my  silk, 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maim'd. 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  stately. 
And  have  a  dairy  of  bel]-rope*s  milk; 
But  now,  alas ! 
Myself  I  must  flatter. 
Bigamy  of  steeples  is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Each  man  must  have  but  one, 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter. 

Alas,  poor,  &c 
Into  some  country  village 
Now  I  must  go, 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
Tne  greedy  patron, 
And  parched  matron. 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe; 


Yet  if  I  can  preach 
And  pray  too  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  Pope 
At  adventure  without  studying. 
Then  ten  pounds  a  year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding. 
Alas,  poor,  dec 

All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in. 
Divine  and  human, 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling. 
When  the  women  hear  me 
They  do  but  jeer  me,       j 
And  say  I  am  profiuie. 
Once  I  remember 
I  preacjied  with  a  weaver; 
I  quoted  Austin, 
He  quoted  Dod  and  Clever : 
I  nothing  got,' 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver. 
Alas,  poor,  &c 

Ships,  ships,  ships  I  discover, 
Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in  and  go  over, 
Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva  or  Amsterdam  ? 
Bishoprics  are  void 
In  Scotland,  shall  I  thither  ? 
Or  follow  Windebank 
And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Bo  want  a  priest  to  shrieve  them  ? 
O  no,  'tis  blustering  weather. 
Alas,  poor,  dec 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it : 
Peace,  Goodman  fool ! 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 
Draw  thy  indenture, 
Be  bound  at  a  venture 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  command. 
By  William  Lilly's  charter; 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip. 
And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter, 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur. 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  hither,  hither  will  I  gOb 
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SIR  JOHN  MENNIS  AND  JAMES  SMITH. 


[Bon,M8L    Bon,l«M.] 


8iB  John  Mbnkis  was  bom  in  1598.  He  was 
•aoceflflively  a  military  and  naTal  commander ;  a 
▼ice-admiral  in  th«  latter  service,  goYemor  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  chief  comptroller  of  the  navy. 


He  composed  the  well-known  ballad  on  Sir  John 
Suckling's  defeat. — Smith  was  bom  about  1604: 
was  a  military  and  naval  chaplain,  canon  of  Exe* 
ter  cathedral,  and  doctor  in  divinity. 


UPON  LUIKfiXBINaB  OAT-BATBK. 
num  "KCSAami  sdjcza,  ob  thi  xusn^  BMSiAxioir.'' 

Ake  these  the  strings  that  poets  feign 

Have  dear'd  the  air  and  cahn'd  the  main  1 

Charm'd  wolves,  and  from  the  mountain  crests 

Made  forests  dance,  with  all  their  beasts  ? 

Could  these  neglected  shreds  you  see 

Inspire  a  lute  of  ivory. 

And  make  it  speak  1  oh  then  think  what 

Hath  been  committed  by  my  cat ! 

Who,  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Hath  gnawn  these  cords,  and  marr'd  them  quite, 

Leaving  such  relics  as  may  be 

For  fipets,  not  for  my  lute,  but  me. 

Puss,  I  will  curse  thee  I  may'st  thou  dwell 

With  some  dry  hermit  in  a  cell. 

Where  rat  ne'er  peep'd,  where  mouse  ne'er  fed. 

And  flies  go  supperless  to  bed ; 

Or  with  some  dose-pared  brother,  where 

Thoult  fest  each  Sabbath  in  the  year ; 

Or  else,  profime,  be  hang'd  on  Monday, 

For  butdiering  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 

Or  may'st  thou  tumble  from  some  tower. 

And  miss  to  light  on  all-four. 

Taking  a  fall  that  may  untie 

Eight  of  nine  lives,  and  let  them  fly. 

Or  may  the  midnight  embers  singe 

Thy  dainty  coat,  or  Jane  beswinge 

What,  was  there  ne'er  a  rat  nor  mouse. 
Nor  buttery  ope ;  naught  in  the  house 
But  harmless  lute-strings,  could  suffice 
Thy  paunch,  and  draw  thy  glaring  eyesi 
Did  not  tl^y  consdous  stomach  find 
Nature  pro&ned,  that  kind  with  kind 
Shonld  stanch  his  hunger  1  think  on  that. 
Thou  cannibal  and  cydops  cat ! 
For  know,  thou  wretch,  that  every  string 
Is  a  cat's  gut  which  art  doth  bring 
Into  a  thread ;  and  now  suppose 
Dnnstan,  that  snufTd  the  devil's  nose, 
Should  Ud  these  strings  revive,  as  once 


He  did  the  calf  from  naked  bones ; 

Or  I,  to  plague  thee  for  thy  sin, 

Shonld  draw  a  drde,  and  b^n 

To  conjure,  for  I  am,  look  to 't, 

An  Osjbrd  scholar,  and  can  do'L 

Then  with  three  sets  of  mops  and  mows, 

Seven  of  odd  words,  and  motley  shows, 

A  thousand  tricks  that  may  be  taken 

From  Faustus,  Lambe,  or  Friar  Bacon ; 

I  should  begin  to  call  my  strings 

My  catlings,  and  my  minikins ; 

And  they  re-catted,  straight  should  fell 

To  mew,  to  purr,  to  caterwaul ; 

From  puss's  belly,  sure  as  death, 

Puss  should  be  an  engastrumeUi. 

Pass  should  be  sent  for  to  the  king. 

For  a  strange  bird  or  some  rare  thing. 

Puss  should  be  sought  to  far  and  near. 

As  she  some  cunning  woman  were. 

Puss  should^be  carried  up  and  down. 

From  shire  to  shire,  from  town  to  town. 

Like  to  the  camel  lean  as  hag, 

The  dephant,  or  apish  nag. 

For  a  strange  sight ;  puss  should  be  sung 

In  lousy  ballads  'midst  the  throng. 

At  markets,  with  as  good  a  grace 

As  Aginoourt,  or  Chevy  Chaoe. 

The  Troy-sprang  Briton  would  forego 

His  pedigree,  he  chanteth  so, 

And  sing  that  Merlin  (long  deceased) 

Retum'd  is  in  a  nine-lived  beast 

Thus,  puss,  thou  see'st  what  might  betide  thee ; . 

But  I  forbear  to  hurt  or  chide  thee. 

For't  may  be  puss  was  mdancholy. 

And  so  to  make  her  blithe  and  jolly. 

Finding  these  strings,  she'd  have  a  fit 

Of  mirth ;  nay,  puss,  if  that  were  it, 

Thus  I  revenge  me,  that  as  thou 

Hast  play'd  on  them,  I  on  thee  now; 

And  as  &y  touch  was  nothing  fine. 

So  I've  but  scratch'd  these  notes  of  mine. 
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JASPEK  MAYNE. 


(Bo^^l«(Mi    Dkd,ie7a.J 


This  writer  has  a  cast  of  broad  humour  that  is 
amusing,  though  prone  to  extrayaganoe.  The 
idea  in  The  City  Match  of  Captain  Quartfield 
and  his  boon  companions  exposing  simple  Timo- 
thy dead  drunk,  and  dressed  up  as  a  sea-monster 
for  a  show,  is  not  indeed  within  the  boundaries 
of  either  taste  or  credibOity ;  but  amends  is  made 
for  it  in  the  next  scene,  of  old  Warehouse  and 
Seathrift  witnessing  in  disguise  the  joy  of  their 
heirs  at  their  supposed  deaths.  Among  the  many 
interviews  of  this  nature  by  which  comedy  has 
sought  to  produce  merriment  and  surprise,  this 
is  not  one  of  the  worst  managed.  Plotwell's 
cool  impudence  is  well  supported,  when  he  gives 
money  to  the  waterman,  (who  teUs  that  he  had 
escaped  by  swimming  at  the  time  the  old  dti- 
xens  were  drowned,) 


There,  friend,  there  is 
A  ftre  ftv  you:  rmgbd  yoa  'scaped;  I  had 
Not  known  the  news  so  soon  else. 

Dr.  Mayne  was  a  clergyman  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  lost  his  livings  at  the  death  of  Charl^  I.  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  Hobbes ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher and  poet  are  said  to  have  been  on  no 
very  agreeable  terms.  At  the  Restoration  he  waa 
reinstated  in  his  livings,  made  a  canon  of  Christ^ 
church,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  the  lung.  Besides  the  comedy  of 
the  City  Match,  he  published  a  tragi-comedy 
called  The  Amorous  War ;  several  sermons ;  dia- 
logues from  Lucian;  and  a  pamphlet  on  tho 
Civil  Wars. 


A  SON  AND  NEPHEW  BECXIYING  THE  NEWS  OF  A 
YATHER*S  AND  AN  UNCLFS  DEATH. 

FKOX  **TBE  CXTT  XAIGB." 

AnoM^— Wabibousb  and  SsATinurr,  two  loaottAy  old  nur- 
ehanU  in  di^guUe;  Ctphsr,  the  fomtei^s factor ^  disgisised 
at  a  waUrvuMs  Plotwxll,  ntphew  to  Wabihouss;  Xnco- 
TiiT,soM  to  BaAXKBini  GAPiAcr  QuABzniu»,Bu0aT,afMl 
NswoOT,  oompaniom  0/  Ploiwxix. 

Plage;— ^  2biMm. 

Cyph,  Thbh  I  must  tell  the  news  toyou,  'tis  sad. 

PloL  ni  hear't  as  sadly. 

Cyph,  Your  uncle,  sir,  and  Mr.  Seathriil  are 
Both  drown'd,  some  eight  miles  below  Greenwich. 

Plot.  Drown'dl 

Cyph.  They  went  i'  th'  tilt-boat,  sir,  and  I  wu 
one  [us, 

O'  th'  oars  that  row'd  'em ;  a  coal-ship  did  o'ei^ran 
I  'scaped  by  swimming ;  the  two  old  gentiemen 
Took  hold  of  one  another,  and  sunk  together. 

Bright.  How  some  men's  prayers  are  heard ! 
We  did  invoke  [took  'em. 

The  sea  this  morning,  and  see  the  Thames  has 
.  Pkt.  It  cannot  be ;  such  good  news,  gentlemen. 
Cannot  be  true. 

Ware.  *Tis  very  certain,  sir ; 
Twas  talk'd  upon  th'  Exchange. 

Sea.  We  heard  it  too 
In  Paul's  now  as  we  came. 

Plot,  There,  friend,  there  is 
A  fue  for  you ;  I'm  glad  you  'scaped ;  I  had 
Not  known  the  news  so  soon  else.   [Cfhet  kirn  money. 

Cyph.  Sir,  excuse  me. 

Plot.  Sir,  it  is  conscience ;  I  do  believe  you  mi^t 
Sue  me  in  chancery. 

Cyph.  Sir,  you  show  the  virtues  of  an  heir. 

Ware.  Are  you  rich  Warehouse's  heir,  sir  1 

Plot.  Yes,  sir,  his  transitory  pelfj 
And  some  twelve  hundred  pound  a  year  in  earth. 
Is  cast  on  me.    Captain,  the  hour  is  come, 
aoe 


You  shall  no  more  drink  ale,  of  which  one  dxanght 
Makes  cowards,  and  spoils  valour ;  nrnr  take  off 
Your  moderate  quart-glass.    I  intend  to  have 
A  musket  for  you,  or  glass  cannon,  with 
A  most  capadons  banel,  which  we'll  diaige 
And  discharge  with  the.  rich  valiant  grape 
Of  my  uncle's  cellar ;  every  charge  shall  firo 
The  glass,  and  bum  itself  i'  til'  filling,  and  look 
Like  a  piece  going  offi 

Quart.  1  shall  be  glad 
To  give  thanks  for  you,  sir,  in  potUe  dran^bta* 
And  shall  love  Scotdi-coal  for  tlds  wreck  the  bettw 
As  long  as  1  know  fheL 

Plot.  Then  my  poet 
No  longer  shall  write  catches,  or  thin  soonets, 
Nor  preach  in  verse  as  if  he  were  subom'd 
By  bim  that  wrote  the  Wh^,  to  pen  lean  ads, 
Aiid  so  to  overthrow  the  stage  for  want 
Of  salt  or  wit.    Nor  shall  he  need  torment 
Or  persecute  his  muse ;  but  I  will  be 
His  god  of  wine  t'inspire  him.    He  shall  do  mora 
Converse  with  the  five-yard  butler;  wlio^  like 

thunder. 
Can  turn  beer  vrith  his  voice,  and  roar  it  sour: 
But  shall  come  forth  a  Sophocles  and  write 
Things  for  the  buskin.    Instead  of  Pegasus^ 
To  strike  a  spring  with's  hoo^  we'll  hava  a  sCael 
Which  shall  but  touch  a  butt,  and  straigkt  alnB 
A  purer,  higher,  wealthier  Hdicon.  [loir 

Sale.  Frank,  thou  ri&ah  be  my  Phoebus.    My 
next  poem 
Shall  be  thy  uncle's  tragedy,  or  the  Life 
And  Death  of  two  Rich  Merchants. 

Plot.  Grentiemen, 
And  now  i'  faith  what  think  you  of  the  fish  1 

Ware.  Why  as  we  ought,  sir,  strangely. 

Bright.  But  d'you  think  it  is  a  veiy  fish  1 

Sea.  Yes. 

New.  'TIS  a  man. 
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PIoL  This  Taliant  captain  and  this  man  of  wit 
First  fox*d  him,  then  transform'd  him.    We  will 

wake  him, 
And  tell  him  the  news.    Ho,  Mr.  Timothy ! 

Tim,  Plague  take  you,  captain. 

Plot.  What !  does  your  sack  woric  stilll 

7^  Where  am  II 

Plot.  Come,  y'have  slept  enough. 

Bright,  Mr.  Timothy ! 
How  in  the  name  of  fresh  cod  came. yon  changed 
Into  a  sea-calf  thus  1 

New.  'Slight,  Sir,  here  be 
Two  fishmongers  to  buy  you,  beat  the  price ; 
Now  y'are  awake  yourself. 

Tim.  How's  this!  my  hands 
Transmuted  into  claws  ?  my  feet  made  flounders? 
Array'd  in  fins  and  scales !    Are  n't  you 
Ashamed  to  make  me  such  a  monster  t    Pray 
Help  to  undress  me. 

Plot,  We  have  rare  news  for  you. 

Tim.  No  letter  from  the  lady,  I  hope  1 

Plot.  Your  father. 
And  my  grave  uncle,  sir,  are  cast  away. 

Tim.  Howl 

Plot,  They  by  this  have  made  a  meal 
For  jacks  and  salmon :  they  are  drown'd. 

Bright.  Fall  down, 
And  worship  sea-coals,  fi>r  a  ship  of  them 
Has  made  you,  air,  an  heir. 

Plot.  This  fellow  here 
Brings  the  auspidons  news:  and  these  two  friends 
Of  OUTS  confirm  it 

Cyph.  'Tis  too  true,  sir. 

Tim.  Well, 
We  are  all  mortal ;  but  in  what  wet  case 
Had  I  boon  now,  if  I  had  gone  with  him  I 
Within  this  fortnight  I  had  been  converted 
Into  some  pike,  you  might  ha'  dieapen'd  me 
In  Fish-street ;  I  had  made  an  ordinary, 
Perchance,  at  the  Mermaid.    Now  could  I  cry 
Like  any  image  in  a  fountain  which 
Runs  lamentations.    O  my  haid  misfortune  I 

Sea.  Fie,  sir !  good  truth,  it  va  not  manly  in  you, 
To  weep  for  such  a  slight  loss  as  a  fiither. 

Tim.  I  do  not  cry  for  that. 

Sea.  No? 

Tim.  No,  but  to  think. 
My  mother  is  not  drown'd  too. 

Sea.  I  assure  you. 
And  that  a  shrewd  mischance. 

Tim.  For  then  might  I 
Ha'  gone  to  th'  counting-house,  and  set  at  liberty 
Those  harmless  angels,  which  for  many  years 
Have  been  condemn'd  to  darkness. 

Plot.  You'd  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  fother,  who  was  wont 
To  walk  hii  dinner  out  in  Paul's,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folk  in  sieges, 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

New.  Indeed  they  say  he  was  a  monoment  of 
Paul's. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  Duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  th'  logs. 


PhL  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walking  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone -saints,  and  yet  refused 
To  give  to  th'  repsration. 

Bright,  I've  heard 
He'd  make  his  jack  go  empty,  to  cozen  neighbours. 

Plat.  Yes,  when  there  was  not  fire  enough  to 
warm 
A  mastich-patch  t'  apply  to  his  wifo's  temples, 
In  great  extremity  of  tooth-acho.    This  is 
True,  Mr.  Timothy,  is't  not  ? 

Tim.  Yes:  then  linen 
To  us  was  stranger  than  to  Capuchins. 
My  flesh  is  of  an  order,  with  wearing  shirts 
Made  of  the  sacks  that  brought  o'er  cochineal. 
Copperas,  and  indigo.    My  sirter  wean 
Smocks  made  of  currant-bags. 

Sea.  m  not  endure  it ; 
Let's  show  ourselves. 

Ware.  Stay,  hear  all  first 

New.  Thy  uncle  was  such  another. 

Bright.  I  have  heard 
He  still  last  leftth'  Hzchange,  and  would  commend 
The  wholesomeness  o'  th'  air  in  Moor-fields,  when 
The  clock  struck  three  sometimes. 

^PlU.  Surely  myself 
Cypher  his  factor,  and  an  ancient  cat. 
Did  keep  strict  diet,  had  our  Spanish  fore. 
Four  olives  among  three.    My  uncle  would 
Look  fot  with  fasting;  I  ha'  known  him  surfoit 
Upon  a  bunch  of  raisins ;  swoon  at  sight 
Of  a  whole  joint,  and  rise  an  epicure 
From  half  an  orange.  {They  undtafftdte. 

Ware.  Gentlemen,  'tis  folse. 
Cast  off  your  cloud.    D'yon  know  me,  air  ? 

Plat.  My  undo ! 

Sea.  And  do  you  know  me,  sir  1 

Tim.  Myfother! 

Ware.  Nay, 
Well  open  all  the  plot,  reveal  yourself 

Plot.  Cyper  the  waterman ! 

Quart.  Salewit,  away  I 
I  feel  a  tempest  coming.      [A.  Qdask  and  aiunnf . 

Ware.  Are  you  struck 
With  a  torpedo,  nephew  ? 

Sea.  Ha'  you  seen  too 
A  Grorgon's  head,  that  you  stand  speechless  ?  or 
Are  you  a  fish  in  earnest? 

Bright,  It  begins  to  thunder. 

New,  We  will  make  bold  to  take  our  leaves. 

Ware.  What,  is  your  captain  fled  ? 

Sea.  Nay,  gentlemen,  forsake  your  company  I 

Bright.  Sir,  wfi  have  business. 

Sea.  Troth,  it  is  not  kindly  done. 

[Exeunt  Bbisht,  Nsw. 

Ware.  Now,  Mr.  Seathrift, 
You  see  what  mourners  we  had  had,  had  we 
Been  vneck'din  earnest  My  grieved  nephew  here 
Had  made  my  cellar  flow  with  tears,  my  wines 
Had  charged  glass-ordnance,  our  frmerals  had  been 
Bewail'd  in  pottle^draughts. 

Sea.  And  at  our  graves 
Your  nephew  and  my  son  had  made  a  panegyric 
And  open'd  all  our  virtues. 

Ware.  Ungratefril  monster  I 
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Sea.  Unnatural  villain ! 

Ware,  Thou  enemy  to  my  blood ! 

Sea,  Thou  worse  than  parricide ! 

Ware,  Next  my  sins,  I  do  repent  I  am  thy  nnde. 

Sea,  And  I  thy  &ther.  [father 

Ware.  Death  o' my  soul  ?   Did  I,  when  mat  thy 
Broke  in  estate,  and  then  broke  from  the  Counter, 
Where  Mr.  Seathrift  laid  him  in  the  hole 
For  debt,  among  the  ruins  of  the  dty, 
And  trades  like  him  blown  up,  take  thee  from  dust. 
Give  thee  free  education,  put  thee  in 
My  own  fair  way  of  traffic ;  nay,  decree 
To  leave  thee  jewels,  land,  my  whole  estate, 
Pardon'd  thy  former  wildness,  and  couldst  thou  sort 
Thyself  with  none  but  idle  gallants,  captains, 
And  poets,  who  must  plot  before  they  eat, 
And  make  each  meal  a  stratagem?    Then  could 
But  I  be  subject  of  thy  impious  soofb  1        [none 
I  swoon  at  sight  of  meat ;  I  rise  a  glutton 
From  half  an  orange :  Wretch,  forgetful  wretch ! 
Tore  heaven  I  count  it  treason  in  my  blood 
That  gives  thee  a  relation.    But  TU  take 
A  fiiU  revenge.    Make  thee  my  heir !     Til  first 
Adopt  a  slave,  brought  from  some  galley ;  one 
Which  laws  do  put  into  the  inventory. 
And  men  bequeath  in  wills  with  stools,  and  bnuu- 
pots ;  [heir. 

One  who  shall  first  be  household-stufif,  then  my 
Or  to  defeat  all  thy  large  ainu,  I'll  many. 
Cypher,  go  find  me  Baneswright ;  he  shall  straight 
Provide  me  a  wife.    I  will  not  stay  to  let 
My  resolution  cool.    Be  she  a  wench 
That  every  day  puts  on  her  dovrry,  wears 
Her  fortunes,  has  no  portion,  so  die  be 
Young  and  likely  to  be  fruitM,  I'll  have  her : 
By  all  that's  good,  I  will;  this  afternoon ! 
I  will  about  it  straight 

Sea.  I  follow  you.  [Xv.  Wau.  Ctphziu 

And  as  for  you,  Tim,  mermaid,  triton,  haddock, 
The  wond'rous  Indian  fish  caught  near  Peru, 
Who  can  be  of  both  elements,  your  sight 
Will  keep  you  welL    Here  I  do  cast  thee  off. 
And  in  thy  room  pronounce  to  make  thy  sbter 
My  heir ;  it  would  be  most  unnatural 
To  leave  a  fish  on  land.    'Las !  sir,  one  of  your 
Bright  fins  and  gills  must  swim  in  seas  of  sack. 
Spout  rich  canaries  up  like  whales  in  maps ; 


I  know  you'll  not  endure  to  see  my  jack 
Gro  empty,  nor  wear  shirts  of  copperas-bags. 
Nor  fast  in  Paul's,  you.    I  do  hate  thee  now, 
Worse  than  a  tempest,  quicksand,  pirate,  ro^ 
Or  fetal  lake,  ay,  or  a  privy-seal. 
Go  let  the  captain  make  you  drunk,  and  let 
Your  next  change  be  into  some  ape,  ('tis  stale 
To  be  a  fish  twice,)  or  some  active  baboon. 
And  when  you  can  find  money  out,  betray 
What  wench  i'  th'  room  has  lost  her  maidtmhead. 
Can  mount  to  th'  king,  and  can  do  all  your  feats. 
If  your  fine  chain  and  yeDow  coat  come  near 
Th'  Exchange,  I'll  see  you ;  so  I  leave  you. 

Plot.  Now  [Ex.  Ska. 

Were  there  a  dext'rous  beam  and  two-pence 

hemp. 
Never  had  man  such  cause  to  hang  himseUl 

Tim.  I  have  brought  myself  to  a  fine  pass  too. 
Now 
Am  I  fit  only  to  be  caught,  and  put 
Into  a  pond  to  leap  carps,  or  beget 
A  goo^y  race  of  pit^reL 


BONO  IN  "THE  AMOROUS  WAR." 
Tims  is  the  feather'd  thing. 
And  whilst  I  praise 

The  sparklings  of  thy  locks,  and  call  them  rajfl. 
Takes  wing^^ 

Leaving  behind  him,  as  he  flies, 
An  unperceiv^  dimness  in  thine  eyes : 

His  minutes,  whilst  they're  told. 
Do  make  us  old ; 
And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  glass. 
Increasing  ago  as  it  doth  pass. 
Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there 
Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Whilst  we  do  speak,  our  fire 

Doth  into  ice  expire ; 

Flames  turn  to  frost ;  and  ere  we  can 

Know  how  our  cheek  turns  pale  and  wan, 

Or  how  a  silver  snow 

Springs  there  where  jet  did  grow. 

Our  feding  spring  is  in  dull  winter  lost. 


BICHARD  BEATHWAITE. 


tBormlS88.    DKISTS.] 


BiOHAJtD  Brathwaitb, mentioned  incidentally 
by  Warton  as  a  pastoral  poet,  but  more  valuable 
as  a  fluent  though  inelegant  satirist,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Brathwaite  of  Warcop,  near  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland.  When  he  had  finished  his 
education  at  both  univerrities,  his  fether  gave  him 
the  estate  ox  Bamside,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
he  held  a  commission  in  the  militia,  and  was 


deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county.  His  latter  dajs 
were  spent  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  wbm 
he  died,  with  a  highly  respectable  character.  To 
the  list  of  his  pieces  enumerated  by  Wood  two 
have  been  since  added  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Malone,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  among 
which  are  two  tra^l-(  omedies,  Mercurius  Biitan- 
nicus  and  the  Regicidauui. 
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FROM  A  « STRAPPADO  FOB  THE  DEYIL.'^ 

A  MAN  there  waa  who  had  lived  a  meny  life 
Till  in  the  end  he  took  to  him  a  wife. 
One  that  no  image  was,  for  she  could  speak. 
And  now  and  then  her  hushand's  coetrei  break; 
This  drove  the  poor  man  to  a  discontent. 
And  oft  and  many  times  did  he  repent 
That  e'er  he  changed  his  former  quiet  state; 
Bat  'las !  repentance  then  did  come  too  late, 
No  cure  he  finds  to  heal  this  malady. 
But  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
The  common  cure  for  care  to  evezy  man, 
A  pot  of  nappy  ale,  where  he  began 
To  fortify  his  brains  'gainst  all  should  come, 
'Mongst  which  the  clamour  of  his  wife's  loud 
tongue. 


This  habit  grafted  in  him  grew  so  strong, 
That  when  he  was  firom  ale  an  hour  seem'd  long, 
So  well  he  liked  the  potion.    On  a  time, 
Having  staid  long  at  pot — ^for  rule  or  line 
Limits  no  drunkard— «ven  firom  mom  to  night. 
He  hasted  home  apace  by  the  moonlight, 
Where  as  he  went  what  phantasies  were  bred, 
I  do  not  know,  in  his  distemper'd  head. 
But  a  strange  ghost  appear'd  and  forced  him  stay, 
With  which  perplext  he  thus  began  to  say : 
«  Good  spirit  if  tiiou  be,  I  need  no  charm, 
.  For  well  I  know  thou  wilt  not  do  me  harm ; 
And  if  the  devil,  sure  thou  shouldst  not  hurt ! 
I  wed  thy  sister,  and  am  plagued  for't" 

The  spirit,  well  approving  what  he  said. 
Dissolved  to  air  and  quickly  vanished. 


JOHN  MILTON. 


CBora,10O6.    Died,  1674.] 


If  the  memory  of  Milton  has  been  outraged 
by  Dr.  Johnson's  hostility,  the  writings  of  Black- 
bume,  Hayley,  and,  above  all,  of  Symmons,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  poet's 
injured  shade.  The  apologies  for  Milton  have 
indeed  been  rather  full  to  superfluity  than  defec- 
tive. Dr.  Johnson's  triumphant  regret  at  the 
supposed  whipping  of  our  great  poet  at  the  uni- 
versity, is  not  more  amusing  than  the  alarm  of 
his  fitvourable  biographers  at  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true.  From  all  that  has  been  writ^ 
ten  on  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Milton 
committed  no  ofience  at  college  which  could  de- 
serve an  ignominious  punishment  Admitting 
Aubrey's  authority  for  the  anecdote,  and  his  au- 
thority is  not  very  high,  it  points  out  the  punish- 
ment not  as  a  public  infliction,  but  as  the  personal 
act  of  his  tutor,  who  resented  or  imagined  some 
unkindnesses. 

The  youthful  history  of  Milton,  in  despite  of 
this  anecdote,  presents  him  in  an  exalted  and 
amiable  light  His  fiither,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
attainments,  and  so  accomplished  a  musidanf  as 
to  rank  honourably  among  the  composers  of  his 
age,  intended  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  private  tutor,  who 
probably  seconded  his  views ;  but  the  pie^  that 
was  early  instilled  into  the  poet's  mind  grew  up, 
with  the  size  of  his  intellect,  into  views  of  reli- 
gious independence  that  would  not  have  suited 
any  definite  ecclesiastical  pale;  and  if  Milton 
had  become  a  preacher,  he  must  have  founded  a 


[*  There  Is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  English  which  iUns- 
trmtee  more  fmly  and  amuringly  the  manners,  occnpa- 
tions,  and  opinions  of  the  time  when  it  was  written 
than  Braithwaite's  Sbrappixdo;  hut  it  is  a  strai^,  undi- 
gested and  ill-arranged  collection  of  poems,  of  various 
kinds  and  of  different  degprees  of  merit,  some  of  them 
oompoeed  oonsiderably  hemre  the  rest,  but  few  wi<;hout 
claims  to  notice.  The  principal  part  consists  of  satires  and 
epigrams,  although  the  author  purposely  conibunds  the 
distinction  between  the  two: 


church  of  his  own.  Whilst  a  boy,  the  intensity 
of  his  studies  laid  the  seeds  of  his  future  blind- 
ness; and  at  that  period  the  Latin  verses  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  attest  not  only  the  prema- 
turity of  his  attainments,  but  the  endearing 
strength  of  his  afiections. 

The  few  years  which  he  spent  at  his  father's 
house,  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  after 
leaving  the  university,  and  before  setting  out  on 
his  travels,  were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
In  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  spot,  disinclined 
to  any  profession  by  his  universal  capacity,  and 
thirst  for  literature,  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  most  exquisite  of  his  minor  poems. 
Such  a  mind,  in  the  opening  prime  of  its  genius, 
enjoying  rural  leisure  and  romantic  walks,  and 
luxuriating  in  the  production  of  Comus  and  the 
Arcades,  presents  an  inspiring  idea  of  human 
beatitude. 

When  turned  of  thirty  he  went  to  Italy,  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever  visited 
her  classical  shores.  The  attentions  that  were 
shown  to  him  are  well  known.  We  find  him 
at  the  same  time,  though  a  stranger  and  a  heretic, 
boldly  expressing  his  opinions  within  the  verge 
of  the  Vatican.  There,  also,  if  poetry  ever 
deigns  to  receive  assistance  firom  the  younger 
art,  his  imagination  may  have  derived  at  least 
congenial  impressions  from  the  firescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  pictures  of  Raphael ; 
and  those  impressions  he  may  have  possibly  re- 
called in  the  formation  of  his  great  poem,  when 

I  call't  an  Ilpiffram  which  is  a  Satire. 

He  never  scruples  to  use  the  plainest  terms,  and  tiK>ugh 
he  seldom  inserts  names,  he  spares  neither  nmk  nor  con- 
dition.—OnuzR,  Bridge.  Oat.  p.  3*2.] 

t  Milton  was  early  instructed  in  mnsie.  As  a  poet  he 
speaks  like  one  habituated  to  Inspiration  under  its  influ- 
ence, and  seems  to  have  attached  considerable  importance 
to  the  sdenoo  in  his  system  of  education. 
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his  eyes  were  shnt  upon  the  world,  and  when 
he  looked  inwardly  for  <«  godlike  shapes  and 
forms." 

In  the  eventful  year  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  the  fiite  of  Episcopacy,  which  was  yet 
undecided,  seemed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  in- 
fluence which  the  respectiye  parties  could  exer- 
cise upon  the  public  mind,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  which  was  now  set  at  liberty  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Mil- 
ton's strength  led  him  foremost  on  his  own  side 
of  the  controversy ;  he  defended  the  fire  minis- 
ters, whose  book  was  entitled  Smectymnus,* 
against  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Bishop 
Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher,  and  became,  in 
literary  warfare,  the  bulwark  of  his  party.  It  is 
performing  this  and  similar  services,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  Milton's  vapouring  away  his  patriot- 
ism in  keeping  a  private  boarding-house ;  and  such 
are  the  slender  performances  at  which  that  critic 
proposes  that  we  should  indulge  in  some  de- 
gree of  merriment.  Assuredly,  if  Milton  wielded 
the  pen  instead  of  the  sword,  in  public  dispute, 
his  enemies  had  no  reason  to  regard  the  former 
weapon  as  either  idle  or  impotent  in  his  hand. 
An  invitation  to  laugh  on  such  an  occasion,  may 


remind  us  of  what  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  de- 
nominate <'  awful  mirth ;"  fi>r  of  all  topics  which 
an  enemy  to  Milton's  principles  could  select,  his 
impotence  in  maintaining  them  is  the  most  un- 
propitious  to  merriment 

The  most  difiicult  passage  of  his  life  for  his 
biographers  to  comment  upon  with  entire  satis- 
faction, is  his  continued  acceptance  of  Cromwell's 
wages  after  Cromwell  had  become  a  tyrant  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  fear  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  the  symptoms  of  his  having 
been  seldom  at  the  usurper's  court,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  given  him  advice  to 
spare  the  liberties  of  the  people,  form  some  ^pologj 
for  this  negative  adherence.  But  if  the  people, 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  were  capable  of  li- 
berty after  Cromwell's  death,  they  were  equally 
so  before  it ;  and  a  renunciation  of  his  profits 
under  the  despot  would  have  been  a  nobler  and 
fuller  sacrifice  to  public  principles,  than  any  ad- 
vice. From  ordinary  men  this  was  more  than 
could  be  expected;  but  Milton  prescribed  to 
others  such  austerity  of  duty,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  altitude  of  his  character,  the  world,  which 
looked  to  him  for  example,  had  a  right  to  expect 
his  practical  virtue  to  be  severe. 


UPON  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

Ye  flaming  powers,  and  winged  warriors  bright, 
That  erst  with  music  and  triumphant  song. 
First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherd's  ear, 
So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along, 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  list'ning  night ; 
Now  mourn,  and  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 
Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear. 
Burn  in  your  sighs,  and  borrow 
Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow ; 
He  who  with  all  Heaven's  heraldry  whilero 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease ; 
Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  infancy  to  seize ! 
0  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just  1 
Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  ! 
For  we  by  rightful  doom  remediless 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  throned  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory,  even  to  nakedness ; 
And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 
Entirely  satisfied. 
And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess, 
And  seals  obedience  first  with  wounding  smart 
This  day,  but,  O  I  ere  long 
Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart 

«  From  the  inJtisl  letiexs  of  their  names. 


SONNET  TO  THE  NIQHTINaALE. 

O  NiQHTiNOALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  stUl, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost 
fill. 

While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  dose  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckow's  biU, 
Portend  success  in  love ;  O  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay^ 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  i\^e  rude  bbd  of  hate 

Fpretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 
'  As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 

Both  of  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  L 


BONO 


ON  VAT  VO&MIXO. 

Now  the  bright  morning  Star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  firom  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  doet  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing ! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATICS 
POET,  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.* 

What  needs  my  Shalupeare  lor  hii  honoar'd 

bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stonee, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  1 
Bear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fiEune, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy 

namel 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring 

art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  £rom  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


BONNET  ON  HIS  BUNDNXSfi. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide ; 
«  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied," 

I  fondly  ask  ?  but  Patience  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  <*  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best:  His 
state. 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 

And  poet  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.*' 


SONNET  ON  HIS  DECEASED  "WIFE. 

Methougbt  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  ^m  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  greatson  to  her  glad  husband  gave 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  andiaint 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bod  taint. 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  frice  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  hce  with  more  delight 
But,  O !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night 


r*  We  hare  copied  this  title  at  fall  Ieng;th  from  the 
•alt  was  firrt  printed :  "  It  is  true,"  says  Sir  Walter ! 
**that  Milton  deecended  to  upbraid  tha  iinfi«tii]iate 
Ghaiies  I^  that  the  chosen  oompanioa  of  his  private  hours 
was  one  WSUam  Shakspeare,  a  player.^  (Life  qfDryden, 
p.  0.)  Nothing  ta  more  nntme,  and  we  qnote  the  passage : 
**nia  poets,  amd  some  English,  have  been  ao  nindfal  of 
decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth 
or  SBj  person  than  of  a  tyrant   I  shall  not  Instanoe  sn 


ATHENS. 
noM  BOOK  rr.  or  pakadbs  uqaihid. 

Look  once  more  era  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold 

Where  on  the  ^gean  shore  a  dty  stands 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 

Athens,  tlie  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  'there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Ghreat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  8toa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 

^olian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phcebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing ; 

Thence  to  the  fiunous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Grreeoe, 

To  Maoedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 


SAMSON  BBWAILINa  HIS  BLINDNESS  AND 

CAPTlVlTK. 

(MtendatU  leading  him,) 

FBOX  SAMSON  AOONISTES. 

A  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on : 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  firom  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 
Where  I  a  prisoner  chainM,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholsome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends. 
The  breath  ofheaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  [Charles  I.]  might  be 
lees  conversant,  but  one  whom  wo  well  know  was  the 
doset  companion  of  theee,  his  solitudes,  William  Shak- 
speaza,  who  introduces  the  perFOu  of  liichard  lH."  Ac;, 
speaking  such  ffif/T,  he  goes  on  to  sav,  as  the  king  has 
written,  and  deep  dissemblers  indulge  in.  What  is  there 
in  this  diarespeotaa  to  the  "  sweetest  Shakspeare^  fancj's 
child,"  of  his  Jurenlle  verses?] 
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To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  firom  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease^ 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind, 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 
O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  bum'd. 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  1 
Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Designed  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  heaven-gfifled  strength  1      O  glorious 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased     [strength 
Lower  than  bond-slave !     Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Graza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 
Himself  in  bonds,  under  Philifttian  yoke. 
•  •  •  » 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  0  vrone  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become  [eased, 

■Of  man  or  worm  :  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 

Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  hal£ 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

«  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  1 

And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffused, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 


And  buried :  but  O  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial. 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 


SFEBCHES,  OF  MANOAH  THE  FATHER  OF  BAMSON, 
AND  OF  THE  CHORUS,  ON  HEARING  OF  HIS 
LAST  AOHXEYEMENT  AND  DEATH. 

Manoaiu  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finish*d 
A  life  heroic ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  monzning. 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds,  to  Israel 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  fiither's  house  eternal  Hume, 
And  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  God  not  parted  firom  him,  as  was  fear'd. 
But  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fiir. 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 
Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  (he  stream, 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.    I  with  what  speed  die  while 
(Graza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay,) 
Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  firiends. 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obeequy,  and  funeral  train. 
Home  to  his  father's  house:  there  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  vrith  shade 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm. 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  inroU'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort. 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high : 
The  virgins  also  shall  on  feastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Chorus.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  diiqpoee 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  dose. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns. 
And  to  his  fiiithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously ;  whence  Gaza  moans. 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent ; 
His  servants  he  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  firom  this  great  event. 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed. 
And  calm  of  mmd  all  passion  spent 
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XBOM  OOMU& 

Tiitfiru  Soene  cKiooiMrf  a  wOd  wood. 

Th€  Attendant  Spirit  daotndt  or  ewUrM, 

Bifoxa  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  ooort 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  fcare 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low-thoaghted 
Confined,  and  pester'd  in  this  pin-ibid  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  firail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthron'd  gods,  on  sainted  seats. 
Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity : 
To  such  my  errand  is;  and  but  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sm-wom  mould. 

But  to  my  task.    Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt-flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream. 
Took  in  by  lot  'twizt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles. 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Which  he  to  grace  his  tributary  gods 
By  course  commits  to  several  government. 
And  £^ves  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire 

crowns. 
And  wield  their  little  tridents :  but  tlus  isle. 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  mam. 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities; 
And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  foUing  sun, 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms : 
Where  his  fair  ofispring,  nursed  in  princely  lore. 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state, 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre ;  but  theirway  [wood. 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril. 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jove 
I  was  despatdi'd  for  their  defence  and  guard ; 
And  listen  why ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song. 
From  old  or  modem  bard,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transform'd, 
Coasting  the  T3rrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  (Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  8un1  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine,) 
This  nymph,  that  gazed  upon  lus  dust'ring  locks 
With  ivy  berries  wreath'd,  and  lus  blythe  youth. 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thenee,  a  son 
Much  like  his  fether,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus 

named, 
Who  ripe,  and  frolic  of  his  ftdl  grown  age, 
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Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood. 
And  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower'd. 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art. 
Offering  to  every  weaiy  traveller 
HIb  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass,  [taste. 

To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus,  which  as  they 
(For  most  do  taste,  through  fond  intemp'rate  thirst) 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  connt'nanee, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear. 
Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog  or  bearded  goat, 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 
And  they,  no  perfect  \b  their  nuseiy, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before. 
And  all  their  fiiends  and  native  home  forget. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 
Therefore,  when  any  fovour'd  of  high  Jove 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  advent'rous  glade. 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  firom  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 
As  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iiis'  woo( 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 
Who  with  lus  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song. 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  fiiith. 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch. 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
Of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps.    I  must  be  viewless  now* 

OoJCUB  ontors  with  a  ebarming-rod  In  ono  hand,  hii  i^asi 
in  the  other;  with  him  azout  of  monsters,  headed  like 
sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  bat  otherwise  like  men  and 
women,  their  iq»parel  glistening;  ther  oome  in,  maldlpg 
a  riotous  and  unruly  noise,  with  torches  In  their  hands. 

Coimu.  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 
And  the  gilded  car  of  Day, 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atiantic  stream. 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  East. 
Meanwhile,  welcome  Joy  and  Feast, 
Midnight  Shout  and  Reveby, 
Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine. 
Dropping  odours,  dropping' wine. 
Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 
Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 
With  iheir  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 
We  that  are  of  purer  fire 
Imitate  the  starry  quire. 
Who  in  thebr  nightiy  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrioe  move  $ 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  foiries  and  the  dapper  elves. 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
2B 
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The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  wi^  daideB  trim, 

Their  meny  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin, 

'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin, 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report — 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

JOark-veil'd  Gotytto!  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 

Of  midnight  torches  bums;  mysterious  dame ! 

That  ne'er  art  callM,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spots  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastem-scout, 

The  nice'mom  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descty 

Our  concealed  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fiintastic  round. 

ThtiUanat. 
Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  difierent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees ; 
Our  number  may  affiight ;  some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains :  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight ; 
Whidi  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course : 
I  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well-placed  words  oi  glozing  courtesy. 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-heuted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.    When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrifl  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside. 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

Tht  Last  EnUrs. 

Lady,  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  foil. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  tiie  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;  yet  O,  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 


In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  teing  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fhiit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votaiist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Ph<Bbns'  wain. 
But  vHiere  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wand'ring  steps  too  &r. 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  retain. 
Had  8t(de  them  fiom  me ;  else,  O  thievish  Night, 
Why  wonldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  tfieir  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveUer! 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  tdoiQi 
Was  rife  and  perfect  in  my  list'ning  ear ; 
Tet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  1     A  thousand  fimtasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memoiy. 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire. 
And  aiiy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guafdian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 
Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  1 
I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  fkrthest 
I'll  venture ;  for  my  new  enlhren'd  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  peihaps  are  not  for  oflU 


Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  lives  i 
Within  thy  airy  shell 
By  slow  Meander's  marg^ent  green. 
And  in  the  vioiet-embroider'd  vale. 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourned  wefl  ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  aret 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  Sphsre ; 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skiea,    [nies. 
And  grre  resonnding  grace  to  all  Heavea'a  haimo- 
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Enter  Comus. 

Contus,  Can  any  mortal,  mixture  of  earth's  mould, 
Breathe  such  divine  endianting  ravishment  1 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night, 
At  every  fkll  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !    I  have  oft  beard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flow'ry-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charyhdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  Inll'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself. 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Sudi  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.    Ill  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  Hail,  ibreign  wonder ! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed. 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  evezy  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  iU  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Edio 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  oouch. 

Corma.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft 
you  thus  1 

Zady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Comui.   Could  that  divide  you    from    near^ 
ushering  guides? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Coffiuj.  By  falsehood,  or  diM^urtesy,  or  why  1 

Lady.  To  seek  i'  th'  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring. 

Comtu.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded, 
lady? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick 
return. 

Comut.  Perhaps  forestalling  Night  prevented 
them. 

Lady.  How  easy  my  misibrtune  is  to  hit ! 

Comus.  Imports  their  loss,  bedde  the  present 
need? 

Lady,  No  less  than  if  I  diould  my  brothers 
lose. 

Comut.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom? 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips, 

Comut.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came,        [ox 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
That  crawls  along  the  ade  of  yon  small  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  dusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood; 


I  took  it  lor  a  fitSry  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  coloun  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  V  th'  plighted  douds.    I  was  awe-struck. 

And  as  I  pass'd,  I  wonhipp'd ;  if  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  a  path  to  heaven. 

To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  viUager, 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  i 

Comut.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  sup- 
In  sudi  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light,       [pose. 
Would  overwtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practiwd  feet 

Comus.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  fix)m  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  andent  neighbourhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  sale 
Till  further  quest 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  honest  ofier'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls. 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.    Shepherd,  lead  on. 


CHAJSTITI. 

FftOX  THE  SAKZ. 

Mt  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 

Which  you  remember  not 

*  •  •  • 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity  : 
She  that  has  that  is  dad  in  c6mplete  steel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 
Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  laa  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin  or  swart  friiry  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece, 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 
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Hence  had  the  huntreu  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shailcd  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  hrinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  paid,  but  set  at  naught 
The  iidvolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  Queen  o'  th' 

Woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foea  to  c6ngeal'd  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awel 
80  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angeb  lacquey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  convene  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 


SONG. 


Sabbina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sittmg 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

Listen,  for  dear  Honour's  sake. 

Goddess  of  the  Silver  lake. 
Listen  and  save ; 
Listen  and  appear  to  us. 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 
By  th'  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 
And  Tethys'  grave  majestic  pace ; 
By  hoary  Nereus*  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook; 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  spell ; 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-slipper'd  feet. 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet ; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb. 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherevrith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams,  with  wily  glance ; 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  ooral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 
Listen  and  save. 


THE  DANCES  ENDED,  THE  SPIEIT  EPILOOUIZES. 
Spirit.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  dimes  that  lie 


Where  Day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky ; 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air, 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours^ 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 
That  there  eternal  Summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  how 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  vrith  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen ; 
But  fiur  above,  in  spangled  sheen, 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intmnced. 
After  her  wand'ring  labours  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom, 
Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend. 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spheiy  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


SPEECH  or  THE  0ENTU8  OF  THE  WOOD,  IN  « 
ARCADES." 

Stat,  gentle  swains;  for  though  in  this  disgniia> 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes  ; 
Of  fimious  Arcaday  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  ao  often  sung. 
Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse ; 
And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 
Fair  silver  buskin'd  nymphs  as  great  and  goodly 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent. 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine. 
Whom,  with  low  reverence,  I  adore  as  miney 
4nd  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  night's  glad  solemnly ; 
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And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  ahallow  Marching  Fame  hath  left  imtold ; 
Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone, 
Have  eat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaie  upon : 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  die  power 
Of  this  lair  wood,  and  lire  in  oaken  bower. 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  eml  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noiMnne  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  firom  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew, 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites, 
When  Evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  ibtch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground. 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  Mom 
Awakes  the  slumb'ring  leaves,  or  tasserd  hoiai 


Shakes  die  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  eViy  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  muimuis  made  to 


But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony. 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres. 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fiite  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughten  of  Necessity,    • 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heaVnly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unp^rged  ear. 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 


[Bol1^lao.  Died^isrs.] 


I 


A  BXTTEK  edition  of  Marvell's  works  than  any 
that  has  been  given,is  due  to  his  literary  and  pa- 
triotic character.  He  was  the  champion  of  Mil- 
ton's living  reputation,  and  the  victorious  sup- 
porter of  free  principles  against  Bishop  Parker, 
when  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotiy  promulgated, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Poli^, « that  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary to  set  a  severe  government  over  men's  con- 
sciences and  religious  pemiasions,  than  over  theb 
vices  and  immoralities."  The  humour  and  elo- 
quence of  Marvell's  prose  tracts  were  admired 
and  probably  imitated  by  Swift*  In  playful  ex- 
uberance of  figure  he  sometimes  resembles  Burke. 
For  consistency  of  principles,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  his  paralleL  His  few  poetical  pieces  betray 
some  adherence  to  the  school  of  conceit,  but  there 
is  much  in  it  that  comes  from  the  heart  warm, 
pure,  and  affectionate. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hull  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  seduced  from  Cambridge  by  the 
proselytising  Jesuits,  but  was  brought  back  from 
London  by  his  &ther,  returned  to  the  university, 
and  continued  fi>r  ever  after  an  enemy  to  super- 
stition and  intrigue.  In  1640  his  father,  who 
was  a  clergyman  of  Hull,  embarked  on  the  Hum- 
ber  in  company  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he 
was  to  many  at  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire.  Though 
the  weather  was  calm  when  they  entered  the 
boat,  the  old  genUeman  expressed  a  whimsical 
presentiment  of  danger,  by  throwing  his  cane 
sshore,  and  crying  out,  «Ho  ibr  heaven  !"t  ^ 
storm  came  on,  and  the  whole  company  perished.- 

In  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  the  genUe- 
man whose  daughter  was  to  have  been  married, 
adopted  young  MarveU  as  his  son,  conceiving  his 

[*W«  stUlTWd  llwv«a's«iisw«r  to  Pwk«r  with  plea- 
tan,  tboagh  the  book  it  aiuwen  be  ituik  lozur  9go. 

8w0ft  Avoloiiyfar  A  'Rue  qr  a  T^^ 
t  The  story  is  tdd  dlflneiiti7  In  the  Bkgnphia  Brttaa- 


fiither  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  perfinrming  an 
act  of  fiiendship.  Marvell's  education  was  thus 
enlarged:  he  travelled  fi>r  his  improvement  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople  as  secretary  to  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  at  that  court  Of  his  residence  and 
employments  for  several  years  there  is  no  account, 
till  in  1653  he  was  engaged  by  the  Protector  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  Mr.  Button,  at 
Eton ;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  Milton's 
death,  he  was  assistant  to  Milton  in  the  office  of 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector.  He  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1660  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  dty  of  Hull,  and  was  re-elected  as  long 
as  he  lived.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in- 
deed, we  find  him  absent  for  two  years  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  on  his  return,  having 
sought  leave  from  his  constituents,  he  aooompap 
nied  Lord  Carlisle  as  ambassador's  secretary  to 
the  Northern  Courts;  but  firom  the  year  1666 
till  his  death,  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  uninterrupted,  and  exhibits  a  seal 
in  parliamentary  duty  that  was  never  surpassed. 
Constantiy  corresponding  with  his  constituents, 
he  was  at  once  earnest  for  their  public  rights  and 
for  their  local  interests.  After  the  most  fatiguing 
attendances,  it  was  his  practice  to  send  them  a 
minute  statement  of  public  proceedings,  befi>re 
he  took  either  sleep  or  refiwshment  Though  he 
rarely  spoke,  his  influence  in  both  houses  was  so 
considerable,  that  when  Prince  Rupert  (who, 
often  consulted  him)  voted  on  the  popular  side, 
it  used  to  be  said  that  the  prince  had  been  with 
his  tutor.  He  was  one  of  the  last  members  who 
received  the  legitimate  stipend  for  attendance, 

niea;  bat  the  otacumstsnoe  related  there,  of  a  beavtlftil 
boj  appearing  to  the  mother  of  the  drowned  ladT»  and 
dinnpeezlng  with  the  mystexy  of  a  supernatural  beings 
giTes  an  air  of  hMNdlbiUtr  to  ths  sthar  aoooant. 
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and  his  grateful  oonatttiieiita  would  often  aend 
him  a  barrel  of  al«  as  a  token  of  their  regard. 
The  traits  that  are  recorded  of  his  puUic.  spirit 
and  simple  manners  give  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  popular  story  of  his  refusal  of  a  couitbribe. 
Charles  the  Second  having  met  with  Marvell  in  a 
private  company,  found  his  mannen  so  agreeable, 
that  he  could  not  imagine  a  man  of  such  com- 
placency to  possess  inflexible  honesty ;  he  accord- 
ingly, as  it  is  said,  sent  his  lord*treasurer,  Danby, 
to  him  next  day,  who,  after  mounting  several  dark 
staircases,  found  the  author  in  a  very  mean  lodg^ 
ing,  and  proffered  him  a  mark  of  his  majes^'s 
consideration.    Marvell  assured  the  lord-treasurer 


that  he  wae  not  in  want  of  the  king's  aanstanee^ 
and  humorously  illustrated  his  independenee  by 
calling  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined 
for  three  days  suooessivdy  on  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton ;  and  having  given  a  dignifled  and  imtiooal 
explanation  of  lus  motives  to  the  minister,  went 
to  a  fiiend  and  borrowed  a  guinea.  The  story 
of  his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  poison- 
ing, it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  but  a  party  faUe.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  been  threatened 
with  assassination.  The  corporation  of  Hull 
voted  a  sum  for  his  iimera!  expenses,  and  for  an 
appropriate  moaument. 


THH  BMiaRAinrs. 

Whzke  the  romote  Bermudas  ride. 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along. 
The  list'ning  winds  received  this  song. 

«  What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  wat'ry  maze. 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ! 

«  Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsten  racks. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  badu ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 

«He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  hero  enamels  every  thing. 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 

«  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 

•  •  •  • 

And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 

<*  Oh !  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  reboundhig  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay." 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  chesrfhl  note ; 
And  dl  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  folHng  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


TEE  NTMPH  GOHPLAININa  IX>B  ZHB  UKATU,  01 
HER  Jf AWN. 

Ths  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fown,  and  it  wfll  die. 
Ungentle  men !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  killed  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm;  alas!  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 


I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill ; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this :  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears. 
Rather  than  fiul.    But,  O  my  fears ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
«  •  «  • 

Inconstant  Bylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning  (I  remember  well,) 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell. 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then :  Fm  suro  I  do. 
Said  he,  «  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  Fawn  to  hunt  his  Deer."* 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled. 
This  waxed  tame  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  Fawn,  but  took  his  heart 
Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  tame  away 
With  this,  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  my  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  fiiU  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot,  and  heart;  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game;  it  aeem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  lees 
Than  love  it?     Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  t*  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 
Had  it  lived  fong,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it  too  mij^t  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did :  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  mora,  tiban  he. 
But  I  am  euro,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  folse  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  fint 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grow,  so  efvery  day 
It  wax'd  mora  white  and  sweet  than  they : 
It  had  so  sweet  a  broath.    And  oft 
I  Uuah'd  la  aee  its  fpot  moro  soft 
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And  white,  Bhall  I  my  than  mj  handl 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 

Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet ; 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 

It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race : 

And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 

'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay; 

For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness. 

And  all  the  spring  time  of  the  year 

It  only  lov^  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie. 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes.; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid ; 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  fdl  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fiU, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


YOUN0  LOVB. 
Comb,  little  infiint,  love  me  now, 
While  thine  unsuspected  yean 


Clear  thine  aged  fiither's  brow 
From  odd  jealousy  and  fears. 

Pretty,  surely,  'twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguiled ; 
While  our  sportings  are  as  free 

Afl  the  nurse's  with  the  duld. 

Common  beauties  stay  fifteen ; 

Such  as  yours  should  swifter  move, 
Whose  ftir  blossoms  are  too  green 

Tet  for  lust,  but  not  for  love. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  lamb. 
Or  the  wanton  kid,  does  prize. 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram. 
For  his  morning  sacrifice. 

Now  then  love  me :  Time  may  take 
Thee  before  thy  time  away : 

Of  this  need  we'U  virtue  make. 
And  learn  love  before  we  may 

Bo  we  win  of  doubtftil  fiite ; 

And  if  good  to  us  she  meant, 
We  that  good  shall  antedate ; 

Or,  if  ill,  Aat  ill  prevent 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  firustrating 
Other  titles  to  their  crown, 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king, 
80  all  foreign  claims  to  diown. 

80  to  make  all  rivals  vain, 

Now  I  crown  thee  with  my  love ; 
Crown  me  with  thy  love  again. 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

{Bon,lM0b    Bon,  ism] 


Thokas  Staitlet,  the  learned  editor  of  iS)schy- 
lus,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  He 
made  poetical  vendons  of  considerable  neatness 


from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the 
«  Kisses"  of  Secundus.  He  also  translated  from 
Tristan,  Marino,  Boscan,  and  Gongora. 


GEUA  SINGINa. 
R08B8  in  breathing  forth  their  scent, 
Or  stars  their  bonow'd  ornament: 
Nymphs  in  their  wat'ry  sphere  that  move. 
Or  angela  in  their  orbs  alxive; 
The  winged  chariot  of  the  light. 
Or  the  slow  silent  wheels  of  night ; 
The  shade  which  from  the  swifter  aim 
Both  in  a  swifter  motioD  ran. 
Or  souls  that  their  eternal  rest  do  keap» 
Make  for  less  noise  than  Celia's  bre«th  in  aleep. 


But  if  the  angel  which  inspires 

This  subtle  flame  with  active  fires. 

Should  mould  this  breath  to  words,  and  tiuwe 

Into  a  harmony  dispose. 

The  music  of  this  heavenly  sphere 

Would  steal  each  soul  (hi)  at  the  ear, 

And  into  plants  and  stenes  inftise 

A  life  that  ch«niUm  would  chuse, 

And  viidi  Mw  poweiB  invert  the  laws  of  fiite, 

Km  those  that  livey  and  dead  thinga  1 
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SFEAKINa  AND  KISSINQ. 
Tn  air  which  thy  smooth  voice  doth  hreak, 

Into  my  booI  like  lightning  flies ; 
My  life  retires  while  thou  dost  speak, 

And  thy  soft  hreath  its  room  supplies. 

Lost  in  this  pleasing  ecstacy, 
I  join  my  trembling  lips  to  thine, 

And  back  receive  that  life  from  thee 
Which  I  so  gladly  did  resign. 

Forbear,  Platonic  fools !  t'  inquire 
What  numbers  do  the  soul  compose ; 

No  harmony  can  life  inspire, 

But  that  which  from  iheae  accents  flows. 


LA  BELLE  00N7IDAMTB. 

You  earthly  souls  tliat  court  a  wanton  flame 

Whose  pale,  weak  influence 
Can  rise  no  higher  than  the  humble  name 

And  narrow  laws  of  sense. 
Learn  by  our  friendship  to  create 

An  immaterial  fire. 
Whose  brightness  angels  may  admire, 

But  cannot  emulate. 
Sickness  may  ^ght  the  roses  from  her  cheek. 

Or  make  the  lilies  fade. 
But  all  the  subtle  ways  that  death  doth  seek 

Cannot  my  love  invade. 


JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OP  ROCHESTER. 


[To  tell  an  the  stories  that  are  told  of  this  dis- 
solute but  wit^  nobleman,  would  be  to  collect 
what  few  would  believe,  what  the  good  would  re- 
frain from  reading,  and  « to  fribricate  furniture  for 
the  brothel."  Pepys  calls  him  an  idle  rogui;  the 
excellent  Evelyn,  a  very  profane  wit.  He  was 
both,  and  something  more* 

Of  his  sayings  many  are  still  on  the  tongue 
top,  and  told, 

Wben  the  wlne^ap  Bhln«s  in  Ught; 

while  his  poems  are  oftener  read  for  the  sake 
of  their  indecency  than  for  their  wit,  though  his 
satire  was  at  all  times  lively,  felicitous,  and  search- 
ing. His  *<  Nothing"  is,  as  Addison  says,  «an 
admirable  poem  on  a  barren  subject."  (&»cc.  No. 
806.) 

«  The  very  name  of  Rochester,"  says  Hume, 
<(  is  offensive  to  modest  ears ;  yet  does  his  poetry 
discover  such  energy  of  style  and  such  poignancy, 
as  give  ground  to  imagine  what  so  fine  a  genius, 
had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age  and  had  fol- 
lowed better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  satirists  often  used  great  liberties  in 


their  expressions;  but  their  freedom  no  more 
resembles  the  licentiousness  of  Rochester,  than 
the  nakedness  of  an  Indian  does  that  of  a  com- 
mon prostitute."     {Met.  of  Emg,  ch.  IxxL) 

His  poems  were  castigated  by  Stevens  fi>r 
Johnson's  Collection;  but  this  had  been  done 
before  by  Tonson,  who  while  he  did  much,  left 
very  much  to  do.  Could  his  satire  be  cleansed 
from  its  coarseness,  a  selection  of  his  best  pieces, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  would  be 
a  desideratum,  and  the  name  of  Wilmot  would 
then  stand  high  in  the  list  of  British  satirists. 
But  indecency  is  in  the  very  nature  of  many  of 
his  subjects:  there  is  more  obscenity  than  wit 
in  his  verse,  as  was  well  observed  by  Walpole, 
more  wit  than  poetiy,  more  poetry  than  polite- 


Unwilling  to  tell  one  stoxy  of  diverting  or  re- 
volting profligacy  upon  another,  Johnson  has 
written  die  life  of  Lord  Rochester  in  a  few  pages^ 
said  enough,  and  has  indicated  more  than  he  has 
said.  His  Death  has  been  given  us  by  Bishop 
Burnet  in  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  the 
English  language.] 


Mt  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When  with  love's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak. 

She's  wo  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  bliases: 

She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love. 
And  her  lips  can  warm  with  ^ 

Angels  listen  when  she  speaks, 
She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 


But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 
Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


SONG. 


Too  late,  alas !  I  must  confess, 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
Twere  madness  not  to  love  ye. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 
And  give  my  tongue  the  s^oiy 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  stoiy. 
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Thi  merit  of  Hudibras,  excellent  as  it  is,  cer- 
tainly lies  in  its  style  and  execntion,  and  by  no 
means  in  the  stracture  of  the  stoxy.  The  action 
of  the  poem  as  it  stands,  and  interrapted  as  it  is, 
oocapies  but  three  days ;  and  it  is  dear  from  the 
opening  line,  «When  ciTil  dudgeon  first  grew 
high,"  that  it  was  meant  to  bear  date  with  the 
ciTilwarB.  Yet  after  two  days  and  nights  are 
completed,  the  poet  skips  at  once,  in  the  third 
port,  to  Oliver  Cromwell's'  death,  and  then  re- 
toms  to  retrieve  his  hero,  and  conduct    him 


through  the  last  canto.  Before  the  third  part  of 
Hudibras  appeared,  a  great  space  of  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  firsts  Charles 
n.  had  been  fifteen  years  asleep  on  the  throne, 
and  Butler  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  ridicule  of 
the  sectaries  had  grown  a  stale  subject.  The 
final  interest  of  the  piece,  therefore,  dwindles  into 
the  widow's  repulse  of  Sir  Hudibras,  a  topic 
which  has  been  suspected  to  allude,  not  so  much 
to  the  Presbyterians,  as  to  the  reigning  monarch's 
dotage  upon  his  mistresses. 


HUDIBBAS>  PABT  I.  CANTO.  L 

Whin  dvil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  pimk ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; 
When  Grospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 
And  pulpit,  drum-ecdesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ;^ 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 
A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivaliy^ 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade; 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant. 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant ; 
Ghreat  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle ; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styled  of  War,  as  well  as  Peace : 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout: 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difi^rence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain : 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  FooL 
For't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras ; 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  aD  his  challenges  did  write ;) 
41 


But  they're  mistaken  very  much, 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  not  such. 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 
But  much  of  either  would  ajQEbrd 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 
For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 
He  had  such  plenty  as  sufficed 
To  make  some  think  him  circumcised : 
And  truly  so  he  was  perhaps 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  daps. 
He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side : 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism  true. 
In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off* 
r  th'  middle  of  his  speech  or  oouga, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 
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Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But,  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 

In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  afTect ; 

It  was  a  part3'-colour'd  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  languages; 

'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  old  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

This  he  as  volubly  would  vent. 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent : 

And  truly,  to  support  that  charge. 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large ; 

For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit; 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em. 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 

When  he  harangued,  but  known  his  phrase, 

He  would  have  used  no  other  ways. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 

Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater ; 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 

Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 

The  dock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 

And  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over ; 

Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath. 

He  understood  b'  implicit  feith : 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 

For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 

Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 

As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go; 

All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 

And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote : 

No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong,. 

They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well. 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell, 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts ; 

Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear. 

Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  flv  • 


In  flchool-divinity  as  able 

As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable ; 

A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce : 

Profound  in  all  the  Nominal 

And  Real  ways  beyond  them  all: 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scuU 

That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full; 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

That's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd: 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  wofiil  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 

Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies. 

And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 

Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it ; 

What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  his  bride 

Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side; 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 

By  a  High  Dutch  interpreter ; 

If  either  of  them  had  a  navel; 

Who  first  made  music  malleable ; 

Whether  the  serpent,  at  the  fell. 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all : 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter, 

When  they  throw  out,  and  miss  the  matter. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infidlible  artOlexy ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  g^dly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  mast  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  Religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended : 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  &e  right  way; 
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Compound  for  sins  they  aie  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to : 

Still  so  perverse  and  opponte, 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite ; 

The  selfHHime  thing  they  will  ahhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for : 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow ; 

Another,  nothing  else  allow : 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin : 

Rather  Uian  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  loved  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  Kiiight,  by  &st  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypociifly  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accoutered, 
We  mean  on  th'  inside,  not  the  outward : 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss ; 
Then  listen,  sirs,  it  follows  thus. 
His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile; 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government, 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made : 
Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ; 
Though  it  contributed  its  own  &U, 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfal : 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 
Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe. 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier : 
'Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 
And  martyrdom,  with  resolution ; 
T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 
Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn. 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortured. 
Reviled,  and  spit  upon,  and  mar^d ; 
Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  Monarchy  should  last : 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
'Twas  to  submit  to  frital  steel, 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fidl  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  Fatal  Sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 
And  twine  so  dose,  that  Time  should  never. 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever, 


But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

So  learned  Taliacotius,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout 
His  bade,  or  rather  burden,  show'd 
As  if  it  stoop'd  with  its  own  load : 
For  as  JEneaa  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire, 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper : 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 
Which  still  he  had  a  spedal  care 
To  keep  well-cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare ; 
As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  eards, 
Such  as  a  country  house  affords ; 
With  other  victual,  which  anon 
We  further  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof. 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ; 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known. 
Some  vmtera  hdd  they  were  his  own  : 
Through  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise  ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'other  magazine, 
They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood, 
And  till  they  were  storm'd,  and  beaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt : 
And  though  knights  errant,  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 
And  regions  desolate,  they  past, 
Where  belly-'timber  above  gpround. 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  grazed,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write. 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
'Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal, 
On  which,  vrith  shirt  puU'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  dined ; 
Though  'twas  no  table,  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 
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In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat  . 

As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat. 

When  laying  bj  their  swords  and  truncheons, 

They  took  their  breakfasts,  or  their  nuncheons. 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

We  should  forget  where  we  digressed. 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  hLs  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  Ibes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  w^nt  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful. 
And  so  much  scorn'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 
It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder 
Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  shoulder : 
Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 
And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so. 
As  dwarfii  upon  knights  errant  do : 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd,  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

In  th'  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow. 
Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  get : 
These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th*  scent, 
To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent. 
And  sometimes  catch  'em  with  a  snap. 
As  cleverly  as  the  ablest  trap  : 
They  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 
And  ev'ry  night  stood  sentinel. 
To  guard  th*  magazine  i'  th'  hose 
From  two-legg'd  and  from  four-Iegg'd  foes. 

Thus  clad  and  fortified,  Sb:  Knight, 
From  peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fight 
But  first  with  nimble  active  force 
He  got  on  th'  outside  of  his  horse  : 


For  having  bat  one  stirrup  tied 
T*  his  saddle  on  the  further  side. 
It  was  so  short,  h'  had  much  ado 
To  reach  it  wltii  his  desp'rate  toe ; 
But  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves. 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  seat 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat, 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  main, 
Which  oft  he  used  instead  of  rein. 

But  now  we  talk  of  mounting  steed, 
Before  we  further  do  proceed. 
It  doth  behoove  us  to  say  something. 
Of  that  which  bore  our  valiant  bumkin. 
The  beast  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tall. 
With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall ; 
I  wou'd  say  eye  ;  for  h'  had  but  one. 
As  most  agree,  though  some  say  none. 
He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserved  a  grave,  majestic  state ; 
At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt. 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt ; 
And  yet  so  fiery  he  would  bound 
As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  gp^und ; 
That  GcBsar's  horse,  who  as  fame  goes, 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes. 
Was  not  by  half  so  tender  hooft. 
Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft ; 
And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up, 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. 
We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 
And  breech  of  Knight  gall'd  full  as  bad: 
His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plough'd ; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  ev'ry  two  there  was  a  channel : 
His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt. 
Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt. 
Still  as  his  tender  side  he  prick'd, 
With  arm'd  heel,  or  with  unarm'd,  kick'd ; 
For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  spur. 
As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 
To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  horse, 
The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse. 

A  Squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  hal^ 
Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone. 
Do  call  him  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one; 
And  when  we  can,  with  metre  safe. 
We'll  call  him  so ;  if  not,  plain  Ralph : 
(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  ooorses) 
An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 
The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd, 
With  subtie  shreds,  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  casUe  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor,  her  heir ; 
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From  him  deicended  croaehlegg'd  knighto. 

Famed  for  their  faith  and  warlike  fights 

Against  the  bloody  Cannibal, 

Whom  they  destroyed  both  great  and  small. 

This  sturdy  Squire  he  had,  as  well 

As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  hell. 

Not  with  a  counterfeited  pass 

Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  laoe; 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 

The  knight's,  but  of  another  kind, 

And  he  another  way  came  by  't: 

Some  call  it  Grifts,  and  some  New-light; 

A  lib'ral  art,  that  costs  no  pains 

Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token, 

But  in  the  carriage  crack'd  and  broken; 

Like  commendation  ninepence  crook'd 

With  «  To  and  firom  my  love"  it  lookU 

He  ne'er  considered  it,  as  loth 

To  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 

And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth ; 

But  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 

He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too: 

For  saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing  free. 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cough, 

Prolongers  to  enlighten'd  stuf^ 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 

As  easily  as  Uiread  a  needle ; 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way, 

What'er  men  speak  by  this  new  light, 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th'  right. 

Tis  a  dark  lantern  of  the  Spirit, 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it; 

A  light  that  falls  down  from  on  high, 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by ; 

An  tgntf  fatuus,  that  bewitches, 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches, 

To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sound 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond ; 

To  dive,  like  wild  fowl,  for  salvation, 

And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 

This  light  inspires  and  plays  upon 

The  noise  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone, 

And  speaks  through  hollow  empty  soul. 

As  through  a  trunk,  or  whisp'ring  hole, 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 

But  spirit'al  eaves-droppers  can  hear ; 

So  Phoebus,  or  some  friendly  Muse, 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse. 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehearse. 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

Thus  Ralph  became  infallible 
As  three  or  four  legg'd  orade. 
The  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair; 
Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal, 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  fiur  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches ; 
Deep-sighted  in  intelligences. 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 


And  much  of  Terra  IncognUoj 
Th'  intelligible  world,  could  say ; 
A  deep  occult  philosopher. 
As  leam'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are. 
Or  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  mudi  renown'd ; 
He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen  understood ; 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm ; 
In  Rosycrucian  lore  as  learned. 
As  he  that  Ver^  adeptus  earned : 
He  understood  the  speech  of  birds 
As  well  as  they  themselves  do  words ; 
Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean. 
That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk 
When  they  cry  *Rope,'  and  'Walk,  Knave,  walk.' 
He'd  extract  numbers  out  of  matter, 
And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water. 
Of  sov'reign  power  to  make  men  wise ; 
For,  dropp'd  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes. 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 
By  help  of  these  (as  he  profest) 
He  had  First  Matter  seen  undrest; 
He  took  her  naked,  all  alone. 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  oiu 
The  Chaos,  too,  he  had  descried. 
And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  lied; 
Not  that  of  pasteboard,  which  men  show 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  Barthol'mew ; 
But  its  great-grandsire,  first  o'  th'  name. 
Whence  that  and  Reformation  came, 
Both  cottsin-germans,  and  right  able 
T'  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble; 
But  Reformation  was,  some  say, 
O'  th'  younger  horse  to  puppet-play. 
He  could  foretel  whats'ever  v^as 
By  consequence  to  come  to  pass : 
As  death  of  great  men,  alterations. 
Diseases,  battles,  inundations : 
All  this  without  th'  eclipse  of  th'  sun. 
Or  dreaidful  comet,  he  hath  done 
By  inward  light,  a  way  as  good. 
And  easy  to  be  understood : 
But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 
That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose. 
Like  Knights  o'  th'  Post,  and  falsely  charge 
Upon  themselves  what  others  forge  ; 
As  if  they  were  consenting  to 
All  mischiefs  in  the  world  men  do ; 
Or,  like  the  devil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 
To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 
They'll  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 
Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  below ; 
Examine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon ; 
And  though  they  nothing  will  confess. 
Yet  by  their  vexy  looks  can  guess. 
And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes. 
Who  stole,  and  who  received  the  goods ; 
They'll  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  look. 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak; 
20 
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Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 

Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teach. 

They'll  find,  in  th'  physiognomies 

O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies : 

Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 

And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pill, 

Cast  th'  nativity  o'  th'  question, 

And  from  positions  to  be  guess'd  on, 

As  sure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 

Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  on't. 

They'll  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars, 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs ; 

And  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 

The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine ; 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch. 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich ; 

What  gains  or  loses,  hangs  or  saves. 

What  makes  men  great,  what  fools  or  knaves, 

But  not  what  wise,  for  only  'f  those 

The  stars  (they  say)  cannot  dispose, 

No  more  than  can  the  astrologians : 

There  they  say  right,  and  like  true  Trojans. 

This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 

The  other  course,  of  which  we  spoke. 

Thus  was  th'  accomplish'd  Squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per'Ious  shrewd: 
Never  did  trusty  squire  widi  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit : 
Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  rate; 
And  out  they  sallied  at  the  gate. 
Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogg'd, 
But  Fortune  unto  them  tum'd  dogg'd ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat: 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 
Achievements  so  resolved  and  bold, 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use, 
Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse, 
However  critics  count  it  sillier 
Than  jugglers  talking  too  familiar ; 
We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most, 
Whom  therefore  thus  do  we  accost 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors. 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prjrnne,  and  Vickam, 
And  force  them,  though  it  W3ls  in  spite 
Of  Nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write ; 
Who  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs. 
And  cross-grain'd  works  of  modem  wits) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant, 
The  praises  of  the  author,  penn'd 
B'  himself,  or  wit-insuring  fiiend ; 
The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front, 
With  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon't, 
All  that  is  lefl  o'  th'  Forked  hiU 
To  make  men  scribble  without  skill ; 
Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 
And  teach  all  people  to  translate, 
Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  understand  no  part  of  speedi : 


Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore, 
And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more. 

In  western  dime  there  is  a  town, 
To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known. 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  hen^ 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader; 
For  brevity  is  very  good. 
When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood 
To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market  or  of  fair. 
And  to  crack'd  fiddle  and  hoarse  tabor, 
In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour; 
But  now  a  sport  more  formidable 
Had  raked  together  village  rabble ; 
'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 
Which  learned  butchers  call  Bear-baiting; 
A  bold  advent'rous  exercise. 
With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize ; 
For  authors  do  afiirm  it  came 
From  Isthmian  or  Nenman  gtjne; 
Others  derive  it  firom  the  Bear      \ 
That's  fixed  in  northern  hemisphere, 
And  round  about  the  Pole  does  make 
A  circle  like  a  bear  at  stake. 
That  at  the  chain's  end  wheels  about. 
And  overturns  the  rabble  rout : 
For  after  solemn  proclamation 
In  the  bear's  name,  (as  is  the  fashion 
According  to  the  law  of  arms. 
To  keep  men  from  inglorious  harms) 
That  none  presume  to  come  so  near 
As  forty  foot  of  stake  and  bear. 
If  any  yet  be  so  fijoUhardy, 
T'  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 
If  they  come  wounded  ofi^  and  lame. 
No  honour's  got  by  such  a  maim. 
Although  the  bear  g^ain'd  much,  b'ing  bound    | 
In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground 
When  he's  engaged,  and  takes  no  notice. 
If  any  press  upon  him,  who  'tis, 
But  lets  them  know,  at  their  own  cost. 
That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post 
This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms. 
Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  anns, 
(For  in  the  hurry  of  a  fray 
'Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  hann's  way) 
Thither  the  knight  his  course  did  steer. 
To  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  and  bear. 
As  he  believed  he  was  bound  to  do 
In  conscience  and  commission  too. 


PART  I.  OAMTO  IL 

Hndibns  eommendiig  Battle  with  the  Babble,  and 
leedlng  off  Orowdero  pxieoiier. 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 
His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd. 
And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  full 
Against  th'  outside  of  Talgof  s  skull. 
Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further. 
Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  murder; 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  Rust, 
And  'twixt  the  Bp<  j.  j  and  hammer  thnnt 
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Her  gmgon  shield,  which  made  the  codt 

Stand  stiff,  aa  'twere  translorm'd  to  stock. 

Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 

With  ragged  truncheon  charged  the  Slight; 

But  he  with  petronel  upheaved, 

Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received : 

The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might, 

Not  used  to  such  a  kind  of  fight, 

And  shrunk  firom  its  great  mastiff's  gripe, 

Knock'd  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 

Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste, 

Drew  out  his  sword ;  yet  not  so  fiut 

But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack, 

Twice  bruised  bis  head,  and  twice  his  back; 

But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out, 

With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 

Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 

His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon : 

The  crusty  cudgel  did  oppose 

Itself  against  dead-doing  blows, 

To  guard  his  leader  fit>m  fell  bane. 

And  then  revenged  itself  again. 

And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

'Twas  nothing  so;  both  sides  were  balanc't 

80  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st : 

For  wood,  with  honour  b'ing  engaged, 

Is  80  implacably  enraged. 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore. 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 

Tired  in  the  hot  pursuits  of  death, 

Whilst  all  the  rest  amazed  stood  still. 

Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kilL 

This  Hudibras  observed ;  and  fretting. 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a-getting. 

He  d^w  up  all  his  force  into 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow ; 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

Had  slit  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon* 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  frdl  on ; 
Him  Ralph  encounter'd,  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  'twizt  them  two ; 
Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood^ 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang, 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  incline ; 
Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 
That  two  should  with  somany  men  vie. 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Perform'd  what  force  could  ne'er  attain ; 
For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thisties  grew  on  barren  ground. 
In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out. 
And  having  crept  them  firom  the  root. 
He  clapt  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail : 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  frindamenty 


Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince 

As  if  he'd  been  beside  his  sense. 

Striving  to  disengage  firom  thistle. 

That  gall'd  him  sorely  under  his  tail; 

Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 

Of  Squire  and  baggage  firom  his  back; 

And  blundering  still,  vrith  smarting  rump. 

He  gave  the  Knight's  steed  such  a  thump 

As  made  him  reel,    The  Knight  did  stoop, 

And  sat  on  further  side  aslope ; 

This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 

By  flight  escaped  the  fiital  blow, 

He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to't ; 

For  catching  foe  by  nearest  fi>ot, 

He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength, 

As  would  have  hurl'd  him  thrice  his  lengthy 

And  dash'd  his  brains  (if  any)  out; 

But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout. 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid. 

And  under-him  the  Bear  convey'd ; 

The  Bear,  upon  whose  soft  fiir-gown 

The  Knight  vrith  all  his  weight  fell  down. 

The  firiendly  rug  preserved  the  ground, 

And  headlong  Knight,  firom  bruise  or  wound : 

Like  feather  bed  betwixt  a  wall, 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-baU. 

As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell. 

And  had  no  hurt,  ours  fiired  as  well 

In  body,  though  his  mighty  spuit, 

B'ing  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it 

The  Bear  was  in  a  greater  firight. 

Beat  dovm,  and  worsted  by  the  Knight ; 

He  roar'd,  and  raged,  and  flung  about. 

To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout : 

His  wrath  inflamed,  boil'd  o'er,  and  from 

His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  foam ; 

Fuiy  in  stranger  postures  threw  him. 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him : 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 

From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm'd  andraved. 

And  vex'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 

He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms: 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  firiends,  and  dogs  the  enemy ; 

Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him. 

As  his  own  side  did  fiilling  on  him : 

It  grieved  him  to  the  guts  that  they 

For  whom  he'd  fought  so  many  a  firay, 

And  served  with  loss  of  blood  so  long, 

Shou'd  offer  such  inhuman  wrong ; 

Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition. 

For  which  he  flung  dovm  his  commission ; 

And  laid  about  him  till  his  nose 

From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  k>08e. 

Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged. 

Through  thickest  of  his  foes  he  charged. 

And  made  viray  through  th'  amazed  crew; 

Some  he  o'erran,  and  some  o'erthrew, 

But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight 

He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  Knight, 

From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  hast« 

And  dread  as  he  the  rabble  diased; 

In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 

Each  and  his  foar  a  sev'ral  way» 
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Growdero  only  kept  the  field. 
Not  Bturing  finom  the  place  he  held, 
Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  sore 
r  th'  Fiddle  and  a  leg  that  bore 

I       One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone, 
But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 

'.        He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strew'd 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 
With  flight  of  &11,  suppoaed  wound, 

'       And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  awound. 

In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb 
That,  hurt  i'  th'  ancle,  lay  by  hmi. 
And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 
Straight  drew  it  up,  t'  attack  the  Knight; 
For  getting  up  on  stump  and  hudde, 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 
Vowing  to  be  revenged  for  breach 
Of  Crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretdi, 
Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent. 

But  Ralpho,  (who  had  now  begun 
T'  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  cntp,) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pemidon 
Approaching  Knight  from  foil  musician ; 
He  snatchM  his  whinyard  up,  thai  fied 
When  he  was  falling  dS  his  steed, 
(As  rats  do  firom  a  foiling  house,) 
To  hide  iteelf  from  rage  of  blows ; 
And,  wing'd  with  speed  and  fiuy,  fiew 
To  reacue  Knight  from  black  and  blue; 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  econce 
The  leg  encounter'd  twice  and  once, 
And«iow  't  was  raised  to  smite  agen, 
When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between : 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  Knight  finom  further  harm. 
And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load. 
That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdeio,  whom  it  piopp'd  before. 
To  him  the  Squire  right  nimUy  ran. 
And  setting  conqu'ring  fiiot  upon 
His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  What  desp'rate  frenzy 
Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  Sin,  to  fan^ 
Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabUe, 
T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able  1 
How  dumt  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  Gondup 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  woxihqp, 
And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke, 
Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak, 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  t 
Gould  not  the  whipping-post  prevail« 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  jail, 
Tp  keep  firom  flaying  scourge  thy  akin, 
And  ankle  firee  fiKun  iron  gin  ? 
Which  now  thou  shalt — but  first  onr  oare 
Must  aee  how  Hudibras  does  fare. 
This  aaid,  he  gently  raised  the  Knight, 
And  set  him  on  his  bum  upright 
To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump. 
He  tweak'd  his  noee,  with  gentle  tiramp 


Knock'd  on  his  breast,  as  if  t  had  been 

To  raise  the  spirits  lodged  within ; 

They,  wakened  with  the  noise,  did  fly 

From  inward  room  to  window  eye. 

And  gently  op'ning  lid,  the  casement, 

Look'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amaiement 

This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see. 

Who  thus  bespoke  the  Knight    Quotih  ho. 

Tweaking  his  nose.  You  are,  great  Sir, 

A  self-denying  conqueror ; 

As  high,  victorious,  and  great. 

As  e'er  fought  lor  the  churchee  yet. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 

To  make  out  what  y'  already  have; 

That's  vicUwy.    The  foe,  for  dread 

Of  your  nhie-worthiness,  is  fled. 

All  save  Growdero,  for  whose  sake 

You  did  th'  espoused  cause  undertake; 

And  he  lies  pris'ner  at  your  feet, 

To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet. 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale. 

The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 

For  <me  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 

Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase, 

Won  in  the  service  of  the  churcfaea; 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 

To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  Growd ; 

For  though  snooess  did  not  confer 

Just  title  on  the  conqueror; 

Though  dispensations  were  not  strong 

Gonclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 

Although  Outgoings  did  confiim. 

And  Owning  wero  but  a  mere  term; 

Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  lig^t 

To  th'  creafturo,  though  usuip'd  fay  nigfaft. 

The  property  is  in  the  saint. 

From  whom  th'  injuriously  detain 't! 

Of  him  they  hold  their  huraiiea^ 

Their  dogs,  their  luHses,  whores,  and  dice, 

Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  deUgfata, 

Pimps,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  parasites ; 

All  which  the  saints  have  title  to. 

And  o^ght  t'  eqjoy  if  they  'ad  theb  doe. 

What  we  take  from  'em  is  no  moro 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before ; 

For  we  are  their  true  landlords  stiU, 

And  they  oar  tenants  but  at  will. 

At  this  Uie  Knight  began  to  rouse. 

And  by  degrees  grow  vdonras : 

He  stued  about,  and  seeing  none 

Of  all  his  foes  remain  but  one, 

He  snatch'd  his  weapon,  that  lay  near  him. 

And  fit>m  the  ground  began  to  rear  him. 

Vowing  to  make  Growdero  pay 

For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away. 

But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood. 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood  : 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  yoor  mighty  epoit 

Is  raised  too  high ;  this  slave  does  ment 

To  be  the  han^nan's  bns'ness,  sooner 

Than  from  yoor  hand  to  have  the  ] 

Of  his  destraetion ;  I  that  am 

A  nothingneas  in  deed  and  name. 
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Did  BOom  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcaBe, 
Or  ill  entreat  hia  Fiddle  or  caae : 
Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  gloiy  blot 
In  cold  blood,  which  you  gained  in  hot  1 
Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword 
To  break  a  Fiddle,  and  your  word? 


PABT  IL  CANTO  IL 

Tkazimu  Jwtioe  exemplified  I7  Balpbo  ia  tlM  OMt  of  the 
Gobbler  that  kiUed  the  IuUmi. 

JvsTioi  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes ; 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need ; 
As  lately  't  happened :  In  a  town 
lliere  lived  a  cobbler,  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives,  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain, 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
(Because  he  was  an  Infidel,) 
The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 
Oomplaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours. 
For  which  he  craved  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th'  ofiender: 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  trade, 
(A  man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet,  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bedrid. 


PART  m.  OANTO  HL 

Hndlbras  oonsnlting  the  Lawyer. 

Ah  old  dull  sot,  who  toU'd  the  dock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hicks'-hall, 
And  Aicaitf  docUus  play'd  in  all ; 
Where  in  all  govemmenti  and  times, 
He'd  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes^ 
And  used  to  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage, 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent, 
For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money : 
Engaged  the  constable  to  seize 
All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peaoe; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words. 
Though  sometimes  commoners,  or  lords, 
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And  k^pt  'em  prisonen  of  coune. 

For  being  sober  at  ill  hours ; 

That  in  the  moniing  he  mig^t  free 

X>t  bind  'em  over  for  his  fee : 

Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppetpplays. 

For  leave  to  practise  in  their  ways; 

Farm'd  out  ail  cheats,  and  went  a  ahara 

With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger; 

And  made  the  dirt  i'  th'  streets  oompound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground ; 

The  kennel  and  the  king's  highway, 

For  being  unmolested,  pay ; 

Let  out  the  stocks,  and  whipping-post, 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  moet ; 

Imposed  a  task  on  baker's  ears. 

And,  for  fahae  weights,  on  chandelers ; 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fijie 

For  arbitnuy  ale  and  wine ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  firiend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend. 

As  residentiary  bawds. 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods ; 

That  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries. 

And  pay  church  duties  and  his  fees : 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward 

To  all  that  interloped  and  hawker'd. 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  laW'^fiairs, 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  placed,  for  show. 
Like  nestF«ggs  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  folse  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  widi  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertain'd  t 

As  th'  other  courteously  stiain'd; 
And,  to  assure  him  't  was  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  's  hat. 

Quoth  he,  there  is  one  Sidrophel, 
Whom  I  have  cudgell'dr-^Yery  well 
And  now  he  brags  to  've  beaten  m»-* 
Better  and  better  stiU,  quoth  he. 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall. 
Where'er  he  meets  me— Best  of  all. 
'TIS  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
That  I  robb'd  him— Well  done,  in  troth. 
When  he's  confess'd  he  stole  my  cloak* 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 
Which  was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang  him. 
And  take  my  goods  again — Marry,  hang  him. 
Now,  whether  I  riiould  beforehand 
Swear  he  robb'd  me  1 — I  understand. 
Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  ray  goods  1 — Ah,  whoreson ! 
Or,  if  't  is  better  to  endite. 
And  bring  him  to  his  trial  1 — Right, 
Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do. 
And  swear  for  th'  state  against  himt^Tnw. 
Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant 
In  this  ease  has  the  better  end  on't ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill. 
May  traverse  th'  action  1-*.Better  stilL 
Then  there's  a  lady  too — Ay,  many ! 
That's  easily  proveid  accessary ; 
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A  widow  who  by  w>Ieinn  vowi 
Contracted  to  me,  for  mj  tpooae, 
Combined  with  him  to  break  her  word, 
And  has  abetted  all — ^GoodLord! 
Subom'd  th'  aforesaid  Sidiophel 
To  tamper  with  the  dev'i  of  hell. 
Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  foar, 
Fear  of  my  life — Make  that  appear. 
Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 
Upon  my  body—Grood  agen. 
And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright, 
And  false  imprisonment,  all  night 
Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  horse. 
And  stole  my  saddle — Worse  and  worse. 
And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 
T'  aToid  a  wretcheder  miscarriage. 

Sir,  (quoth  the  lawyer,)  not  to  flatter  ye. 
You  have  as  good  and  fiur  a  battery 
As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  aliTe  to  claim ; 
For  if  theyVe  used  you  as  you  say. 
Many,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ; 
I  would  it  were  my  case,  Fd  give^ 
More  than  FU  say,  or  youll  believe : 
I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purM, 
I'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse : 
For  matrimony,  and  hanging  here, 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear. 
That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose, 
As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  you  lose : 
And  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 
As  much  in  ready  maintenance. 
As  upon  any  case  Fve  known ; 
But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own : 
The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  bus'ness  off  men's  hands: 
'TIS  common  banratry,  that  bears 
Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears. 
And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather, 
To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either ; 
For  which  some  do  the  suomier^ault, 
And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault: 
But  you  may  swear,  at  any  rate. 
Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  state ; 
For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 
A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear. 
But  make  oath ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms. 
To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

I  thank  you  (quoth  the  Knight)  for  that. 
Because  'tis  to  my  purpose  pat— 
For  Justice,  though  she's  painted  blind, 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclined. 
Like  Charity ;  else  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out  so  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight, 
Conveys  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  Boau  Poau; 
Plays  fiMt  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious, 
And  dear  again  like  kicdus  doctuu. 
Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life, 
Or  but  recoTer  her  for  your  wife. 


Or  be  content  with  what  she  has. 
And  let  alT  other  matters  pass. 
The  business  to  the  law's  alone, 
The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon ; 
And  you  can  want  no  witnesses 
To  swear  to  any  thing  you  please. 
That  hardly  get  their  mere  expenses 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences. 
Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 
To  affidavit  customers, 
At  inconsiderable  values, 
To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tallies, 
Although  retain'd  in  th'  hardest  matter» 
Of  trustees  and  administrators. 

For  that  (quoth  he)  let  me  alone; 
We've  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own, 
Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  Teachers, 
The  ablest  of  oonsdence-stretchers. 

That's  well  (quoth  he,)  but  I  should  guesi. 
By  weighing  all  advantages, 
Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  for  a  water-witch ; 
And  when  you've  hang'd  the  conjurer. 
Ye  Ve  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 
In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans ; 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  'em  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets. 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies ; 
And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines, 
They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs ; 
And  make  an  artist  understand 
To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand ; 
Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper 
To  steal  in  something  to  entrap  her ; 
Till  with  her  worldly  goods,  and  body. 
Spite  of  her  heart,  she  has  endow'd  ye: 
Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 
That  ply  i'  th'  Temple,  under  trees, 
Or  walk  the  round,  vrith  Knights  o'  th'  Posts, 
About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosti; 
Or  wait  for  customers  between 
The  pillar>rows  in  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
Where  vouchers,  forgers,  common-bail. 
And  affidavit^men,  ne'er  foil 
T'  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 
According  to  their  ears  and  clothes, 
Their  only  necessary  tools. 
Besides  the  Gospel  and  their  souls : 
And  when  ye  're  fumish'd  with  all  purveys, 
I  shall  be  ready  at  your  service. 

I  would  not  give  (quoth  Hudibras) 
A  straw  to  understand  a  case. 
Without  the  adihirable  skill 
To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  weathergage  of  laws. 
And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases, 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces, 
As  you  have  well  instructed  me, 
For  which  you  've  eam'd  (here  'tis)  your  foe. 
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CBontlM.   Dtod^lMSJ 


IsAAK  Walton,  who  in  the  humble  profession 
of  a  sempster  in  London  had  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  age  for  his  intimate  fiiends, 
was  bom  at  Stafford,  and  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  London  in  a  shop  which  was  but  seven 


feet  and  a  half  long  and  five  feet  wide.  His  far- 
Tonrite  amusement  was  angling,  on  which  he  has 
left  a  treatise,  together  with  some  interesting  bio- 
Cpraphical  memoirs,  which  have  been  made  weU 
known  by  many  modem  and  elegant  editions. 


THB  ANGLES'S  WISH. 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be: 
These  aystal  streama  should  solace  me, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love: 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers ; 
Here  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song, 
There  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 


Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest : 
Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 
And  raise  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Or,  with  my  Bryan*  and  my  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook: 

There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set. 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  the  grave. 


WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EAEL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


[Bara,I6SS.    Dlad,U8A-5.] 


WiNTWOKTH  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  maternal  nephew  of  tljue  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford.  He  was  bom  in'  Ireland,  educated  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  travelled  into  Italy,  and,  re- 
turning to  England  at  the  Restoration,  was  made 


a  captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners.  « It  may 
be  remarked,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  « to  the  praise 
of  Roscommon,  that  he  was  the  first  critic  who 
had  taste  and  spirit  enough  publicly  to  praise  the 
Paradise  Lost"! 


FROM  «AN  ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  TBBSB.* 

Imhodbst  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found :  [choose  1 

Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound ; 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice ; 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street. 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 
Yet,  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good: 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new,) 

•  Probably  his  dog. 


With  nauseous  images  my  fimcy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instract  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise. 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise : 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still. 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill  i 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  1 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend — ^Virgil  begins  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  foar  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 
And  with  attractive  majesty  suiprise ; 

[f  Drvden  ms  beflnre  him,  but  Bofloommon  was  the  lint 
to  write  in  ImltatiMi  of  Milton's  Buouttr.l 
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Not  bj  affected  meretridoiu  arts, 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass, 

With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass : 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame ;    [came : 

And  bright  as  heaven,  finom  whence  the  Uessiiig 

But  lew,  oh !  few  souls,  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  of  gods,  have  reach*d  that  envied  height. 

No  Rebel-Titan's  sacrilegious  crime,  * 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb : 

The  gnzly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

JBneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  Ml, 

Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call ! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  &ult) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast : 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear : 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  Aere. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove*s  imperial  nod. 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantaan  god. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infiue ;        [Muse ! 
The  Muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 

What  I  have  instanced  only  in  the  best, 
b,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore ! 
There  sweat,  there  strain ;  tag  the  laborious  oar; 
Search  evexy  comment  that  your  care  can  find ; 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  hit  the  poet's  mind: 
Yet  be  not  blindly  g^uided  by  the  throng : 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hud, 
Consult  your  author,  with  himself  compared. 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phoebus  may  bestow. 
And  future  ages  to  your  labour  owe  1 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out ; 
But,  once  disoover'd,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  ravish'd  breast ; 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  guest 

Truth  still  is  one ;  truth  is  divinely  bright ; 
No  doudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light ; 
While  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  least  debate, 
Yon  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show; 
For  none  explain  more  dearly  than  they  know. 
He  only  proves  he  understands  a  text, 
Whose  exposition  leaves  it  unpeipiex'd. 
They  who  too  foithfuHy  on  names  insist, 
Rather  create  than  dissipate  the  mist ; 
And  grow  unjust  by  behig  over  nice, 
(For  superstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 
Let  Crassus'  ghost  and  Labienus  teD 
How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell. 
Since  Rome  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fione. 
That  few  know  Pacorus*  or  Monases'  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  used, 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  excused ; 


And  some  that  Rome  admired  in  Cssar's  time^ 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The- genuine  sense,  intelligibly  told, 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad ; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mystic  thought  you  must  expreM 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness ; 
For  truth  shines  brightest  through  the  plainest 

dress. 
Th'  ^nean  Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state. 
Makes  all  Jove^'s  thunder  on  her  verses  wait: 
Yet  writes  sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  things 
As  Venus  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings. 
Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise. 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise. 
AfTected  noise  is  the  most  wretdied  thing. 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 
Vowds  and  accents,  regularly  placed, 
On  even  syllables  (and  still  the  last) 
Though  gross  innumerable  feults  abound. 
In  spite  of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 
But  this  is  meant  of  even  veise  alone. 
As  being  most  haimonious  and  most  known: 
For  if  you  will  unequal  numbers  try. 
There  accents  on  odd  syllables  must  lie. 
Whatever  sLster  of  the  learned  Nine 
Does  to  your  suit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
Urge  your  success,  deserve  a  lasting  name. 
She'll  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
But,  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail. 
And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  evexy  gale. 
You  lose  Uie  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 
Tor  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 

A  quack  (too  scandalouidy  mean  to  name) 
Had,  by  man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame ; 
As  if  Ludna  had  forgot  her  trade. 
The  labouring  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
Well-season'd  bowl|fthe  gossip's  spirits  raise. 
Who,  while    she   guzdes,  diats    the    doctor's 

praise; 
And  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies. 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 
But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man ! 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan !) 
For,  greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicensed  gown,  and  then 
From  saving  women  foils  to  killing  men. 
Another  sudi  had  left  the  nation  thin. 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
His  pills  as  thick  as  hand  grenadoes  flew ; 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  dew: 
His  name  strode  everywhere  as  great  a  damp. 
As  Archimedes'  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor^s  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace ; 
And  meagre  femine  stared  him  in  the  face : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconciled. 
But  found  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  firiends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  potson'd 

too: 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  I 
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Wonied  with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  ball, 
Th'  napitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  there  with  basket^aims,  scarce  kept  alhre, 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thriye. 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  nnhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead ! 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy,  pamper'd  heira. 
Who  to  your  countiy  owe  your  swords  and  cares. 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
'Tis  veiy  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse, 
The  profit 's  small  and  you  have  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  th'  attainted  race. 
No  poet  any  passion  can  exdte, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumean  cave, 
Ahd  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  1 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo !  the  God,  the  God,  she  cries: 
With  words  not  hers,  and  mora  than  human 

sound, 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 


But  though  we  must  obey  when  Heaven  com 

mands. 
And  man  in  ^ain  the  sacred  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  imqpired,  ten  thousand  are  posseet : 
Thus  make  the  -proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  ftny,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheexl^  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass. 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat: 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  fiivours,  and  indulge  her  ffigfats; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp, 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These,  nervous,  bold ;  those,  languid  and  remiss; 
There  cold  salutes ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide ; 
Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay, 
WhUe  he  with  eager  force,  urged  his  impetuous 

way. 


THOMAS  OTWAT. 


[Bon,IfiSL    I>led,16B5.] 


FROM  «THB  ORPHAN." 

CHAlIOira'8  BUBPIdOlIB  OP  HIS  81SRR. 

l\non9   AcAgio,  the  guardian  qf  Moimiu;  Mordoa,  and 
her  brother  Cbamo»t. 

JBnter  Qarrtaxt 
Serv.  MTlord,  th'  expected  guestsare  justairived. 
Jicas,  Go  you,  and  give  them  welcome  and  re- 
ception. 
Chanu  My  lord,  Istand  in  need  of  your  assistance 
In  something  that  concerns  my  peace  and  honour. 
Jlcat,  Spoke  like  the  son  of  that  brave  man  I 
loved: 
8q  freely  friendly  we  conversed  together. 
Whate'er  it  be,  vrith  confidence  impart  iU 
Thou  shalt  command  my  fortune  and  my  sword* 
Cham,  I  dare  not  doubt  your  friendship  nor 
your  justicok 
Your  bounty  shown  to  what  I  hold  most  dear. 
My  orphan  sister,  must  not  be  forgotten  I 
Jieat,  Pr'y  thee,  no  more  of  that ;  it  grates  my 

nature. 
Cham.  When  our  dear  parents  died,  they  died 
together,  [them : 

One  frite  surprised  them,  and  one  grave  received 
My  fSither  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed 


Her  to  my  love :  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
Languishing  by  him,  call'd  me  to  her  aide. 
Took  me  in  her  fainting  arms,  wept,  and  em- 
braced me,  [tears 
Then  press'd  me  dose,  and  as  she  observed  my 
Kiss'd  them  away ;  said  she,  Ghamont,  my  son. 
By  this,  and  all  ihe  love  I  ever  showed  thee. 
Be  carefril  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth. 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour; 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven  may  raise  some  friend. 

Then  sigh'd, 
Kiss'd  me  again ;  so  bless'd  us  and  expired. 
Pardon  my  grie£ 
•/Scat.  '  It  speaks  an  honest  nature. 

Cham,  The  firiend  Heaven  raised  was  you,  you 
took  her  up^ 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  vrorld  exposed, 
And  proved  another  parent 

jica$.  Fve  not  wrong'd  her. 

Cham.  Far  be  it  from  my  fears. 
Jkas.  Then  why  this  argument  1 

Cham,  My  lord,  my  nature's  jealous,  and  you'll 
jieeu.  Goon.  [bear  it 

Cham.  Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly : 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude ;  and  pride, 
Where  power  is  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little. 
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And  make  OS  (nitherihan  be  thought  behind^hand) 
Pay  over-price. 

Acas.  I  cannot  g^eas  your  drift ; 

Distrust  you  me  1 

Cham,  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakness 

May  make  her  pay  a  debt  at  any  rate ; 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship's  goodness, 
Tve  heard  a  stoxy  lately  much  disturbs  me. 

Mas.  Then  first  charge  her ;  and  if  the  ofience 
be  found 
Within  my  reach,  though  it  should  touch  my 

nature, 
In  my  own  ofispring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  father,  whom  my  heart  rejoiced  in, 
Fd  prosecute  it  with  severest  vengeance.       [ExU, 

Cham*  I  thank  you  irom  my  souL 

JIfon.  Alas,  my  brother ! 

What  have  I  done  1  and  why  do  you  abuse  me  1 
My  heart  quakes  in  me ;  in  your  settled  &ce 
And  clouded  brow  methinks  I  see  my  fiite : 
You  will  not  kill  me ! 

Cham,  Pr'y thee,  why  dost  talk  so  ? 

Mm,  Look  kindly  on  me,  then.    I  cannot  bear 
Severity;  it  daunts,  and  does  amaze  me: 
My  heart's  so  tender,  should  you  charge  me  rough, 
I  should  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing. 
But  use  me  gently  like  a  loving  brother. 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

Cham.  Fearnothing,  I  willshowmyself  abrother, 
A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  brother. 
You've  not  forgot  our  father  1 

MofL  I  shall  never. 

Cham,  Then  you'll  remember  too,  he  was  a  man 
That  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour. 
And  prized  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth : 
He'd  not  have  done  a  shameful  thing  but  once, 
Though  kept  in  darimess  from  the  world,  and 
He  could  not  have  forgiven  it  to  himself:  [hidden, 
This  was  the  only  portion  that  he  left  us ; 
And  I  more  glory  in  it,  than  if  possess'd 
Of  all  that  ever  fortune  tiirew  on  fools. 
'Twas  a  laige  trust,  and  must  be  managed  nicely : 
Now  if  by  any  clumce,  Monimia, 
You  have  soil'd  this  gem,  and  taken  fromits  value. 
How  will  you  account  with  me  1 

Motu  I  challenge  envy. 

Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell. 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can  ! 

Cham,  I'll  tell  thee,  then :  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musing  in  my  bed,  all  darkness  round  me, 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew'd  all  my  face,  and  trembling  seized  my  limbs: 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started. 
And  to  my  tortured  fimcy  there  appear'd 
The  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art. 
Thy  garments  flowing  loose,  and  in  each  hand 
A  VTanton  lover,  who  by  turns  caress'd  thee 
With  all  the  fireedom  of  unbounded  pleasure : 
I  snatch'd  my  sword,  and  in  the  veiy  moment 
Darted  at  the  phantom,  straight  it  left  me; 
Then  rose  and  call'd  for  lights,  when,  O  dire  omen  t 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierced. 
Just  where  that  fomous  tale  was  interwoven. 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  fother. 


Man,  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suspected! 
Because  in  dreams  your  foncy  has  been  zidden, 
I  must  be  tortured  waking ! 

Cham,  Have  a  care. 

Labour  not  to  be  justified  too  fost : 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale. 
What  foUow'd  was  the  riddle  that  confounds  me: 
Through  a  dose  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 
And  meditated  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grovm  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem'd 

wi^er'dy 
And  on  her  crook'd  shoulders  had  she  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging. 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold ; 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her ; 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patdi'd 
With  diflTrent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yel- 
And  seem'd  to  speakvariety  of  wretchedness,  [low, 
I  asked  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inform'd  me; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister :  at  that  word  I  started. 

Moiu  The  common  cheat  of  beggars  eveiy  day ! 
They  flock  about  our  doors,  pretend  to  gifts 
Of  prophecy,  and  telling  fools  their  fortunes. 

Cham,  Oh !  but  she  told  me  such  a  tale,  Monimia, 
As  in  it  bore  great  drcumstanoe  of  truth ; 
Castalio  and  Folydore,  my  sister. 

Man,  Hah! 

Cham,  What,  alter'd !  does  your  courage  failyou! 
Now  by  my  fother's  soul  the  witch  was  honest ; 
Answer  me,  if  thou  hast  not  lost  to  them 
Thy  honour  at  a  sordid  game. 

Mon.  I  will, 

I  must,  80  hardly  my  misfortune  loads  me. 
That  both  have  oflfer'd  me  their  loves,  most  trae^ — 

Cham,  And  'tis  as  true  too,  they  have  both  un- 
done thee. 

Mon,  Though  they  both  with  earnest  vows 
Have  press'd  my  heart,  if  e'er  in  thought  I  yielded 
To  any  but  Castaho — 

Cham,  But  Castalio! 

Jfon.  Still  will  you  cross  the  line  of  my  discourse ! 
Yes,  I  confess  that  he  has  won  my  soul 
By  generous  love,  and  honourable  vows ; 
Which  he  this  day  appointed  to  complete. 
And  make  himself  by  holy  marriage  mine, 

Cham,  Art  thou  then  spotless  1  hast  thou  still 
preserved 
Thy  virtue  white  vrithout  a  blot  untainted  t 

Mon,  When  I'm  unchaste,  may  Heaven  reject 
my  prayers ! 
Or  more,  to  make  mo  wretched,  may  you  know  it! 

Cham,  Oh  then,  Monimia,  art  thou  dearer  to  nM 
Than  all  the  comforts  ever  yet  bless'd  man. 
But  let  not  marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  nun. 
Trust  not  a  man ;  we  are  by  nature  fiilse, 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  inconstant: 
When  a  man  tails  of  love,  with  caution  trust  him ; 
But  if  he  swears,  hell  certamly  deceive  thee : 
I  charge  thee  let  no  more  Castalio  soothe  thee : 
Avoid  it  as  thou  wouldst  preserve  the  peace 
Of  a  poor  brother,  to  whose  soul  thou'rt  ] 
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VBOU  THB  BAIDL 

Ghamont  finding  Monimia  in  tean,  disoorering  the  eaufe 
of  her  grie^  and  remonBtnting  with  Aoaffto. 

Eniar  CBAuasn. 

Cham,  In  tean,  Monimia ! 

Man.  Whoe'er  thoa  art, 

Leaye  me  alone  to  my  beloved  despair* 

Cham,  Lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes  to 
cheer  thee. 
Tell  me  the  story  of  thy  wrongs,  and  then 
See  if  my  soul  has  rest  till  thou  hast  justice. 

Mon.  My  brother ! 

Cha$n,  Yes,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 

That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  thy  brother. 

•  •  •  • 

Mon,  Oh,  shouldst  thou  know  the  cause  of  my 
lamenting,  [me ; 

Fm  satisfied,  Ghamont,  that  thou  wouldst  scorn 
Thott  wouldst  despise  the  abject,  lost  Monimia, 
No  more  wouldst  praise  this  hated  beauty ;  but 
When  in  some  cell  distracted,  as  I  shall  be, 
ThoQ  seest  me  lie ;  these  unregarded  locks 
Matted  like  furies'  tresses ;  my  poor  limbs 
Chain'd  to  the  ground,  and  'stead  of  the  delights 
Which  happy  lovers  taste,  my  keeper's  stripes, 
A  bed  of  straw,  and  a  coarse  wooden  dish 
Of  wretched  sustenance ;  when  thus  thou  seest 

me, 
Pr'ythee,  have  charity  and  pity  for  me. 
Let  me  enjoy  this  thought. 

Cham,  Why  wilt  thou  rack 

My  soul  so  long,  Monimia  ?  ease  me  quickly ; 
Or  thou  wilt  run  me  into  madness  first 

Man,  Could  you  be  secret  1 

Cham,  Secret  as  the  grave. 

Motu  But  when  Fve  told  you,  will  you  keep 
your  fury 
Within  its  bounds  1     Will  you  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief?  for  indeed,  Ghamont, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  I've  been  used 
From  a  near  friend:  firom  one  that  has  my  soul 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  tyrant. 

♦  ♦  *  # 

Cham,  Go  on ! 

Motu  He  threw  me  from  his  breast. 

Like  a  detested  sin. 

Cham,  How  ? 

Mon.  As  I  hung  too 

Upon  his  knees,  and  begg'd  to  know  the  cause. 
He  dragg'd  me  like  a  slave  upon  the  earth. 
And  had  no  pity  on  my  cries. 

Cham,  How!  did  he 

Dash  thee  disdainfully  away  with  scorn  1 

Mon,  He  did ;  and,  more,  I  fear,  will  ne'er  be 
fiiends. 
Though  I  still  love  him  with  unbated  passion. 

Cham,  What,  throw  thee  fi-om  him  1 

Mm,  Yes,  indeed  he  did. 

Cham,  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  him  to  th'  earth,  like  a  dead  dog  despised; 
Lameness  and  leprosy,  blindness  and  lunacy. 
Poverty,  shame,  pride,  and  the  name  of  vilUdn 
Light  on  me,  if,  Gastalio,  I  forgive  thee. 


IkUerAcABXo. 

JSjco*,  Sure  some  ill  fiite  is  towards  me ;  in  my 
I  only  meet  with  oddness  and  disorder ;     [house 
Each  vassal  has  a  wild  distracted  face ; 
And  looks  as  full  of  business  as  a  blockhead 
In  times  of  danger :  Just  this  veiy  moment 
I  met  Gastalio-^ 

Cham,  Then  you  met  a  villain. 

AcaM,  Hah! 

Cham,  Yes,  a  villain. 

Jtcai,  Have  a  care,  young  soldier. 

How  thou'rt  too  busy  with  Acasto's  fiune; 
I  have  a  sword,  my  arm's  good  old  acquaintance. 
YiUain  to  thee— 

Cham,  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age. 

Which  hinders  me  to  rush  upon  thy  throat. 
And  tear  the  root  up  of  that  cursed  bramble ! 

Acat,  Ungrateful  rufiian!  sure  my  good  old  fiiend 
Was  ne'er  thy  father;  nothing  of  him's  in  thee : 
What  have  I  done  in  my  unhappy  age. 
To  be  thus  used  1  I  scorn  to  upbraid  thee,  boy. 
But  I  could  put  thee  in  remembrance — 

Cham,  Do. 

JlcaM.  I  scorn  it-~ 

Cham,  No,  I'll  calmly  hear  the  story, 

For  I  would  fidn  know  all,  to  see  which  scale 
Weighs  most — Hah,  is  not  that  good  old  Acasto  ? 
What  have  I  done  1     Can  you  forgive  this  folly  t 

Jeat.  Yfhj  dost  thou  ask  it! 

Cham,  'Twas  the  rude  o'erflowing 

Of  too  much  passion ;  pray,  my  lord,  forgive  me. 

AcaM,  Mock  me  not,  youth ;  I  can  revenge  a 
wrong. 

Cham*  I  know  it  well ;  but  for  this  thought  of 
Pity  a  madman's  frenzy,  and  forget  it.        [mine, 

Jkat,  I  will ;  but  hencefi>rth,  pr'ythee  be  moro 
kind.  [BaUet  Mm. 

Whence  came  the  cause  1 

Cham,  Indeed  Fve  been  to  blame. 

But  I'U  learn  better;  for  you've  been  my  father: 
You've  been  her  father  too— 

[lUtsef  HovDOA  6y  tt«  Aaii<L 

Aca»,  Forbear  the  prologue — 
And  let  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

Cham,  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower. 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost 
Had  nipp'd ;  and,  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 
Transpluited  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  sun  always  shines :  There  long  bhe 

flourish'd. 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Cropp'd  this  fiur  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness. 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

AcaM,  You  talk  to  me  in  parables ;  Ghamont, 
You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no  wordy  man ; 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves 
Or  fools,  that  use  them,  when  they  want  good 
But  honesty  [sense ; 

Needs  no  disguise  nor  ornament;  be  plain. 

Cham,  Yourson-^ 

*  *  «  « 

AcoM,  How  has  Gastalio  wnmg'd  her  1 
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Cham.  Ask  that  of  him :  I  say,  my  aster's 
Monimia,  my  sister,  bom  as  high         [wrong'd : 
And  noble  as  Castalio — Do  her  justioe, 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  I'll  lay  a  scene  of  blood. 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  natuxe. 
ru  do't;  hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  Castalio, 
Take  him  to  your  doset,  and  there  teach  him 
manners. 


FBOM  "YBNICE  PBSSEBVED." 

ACT  Y.  8CERI  X. 

BelTidera  reyetllng  to  her  Father  the  secset  of  the 
Gonsplracy. 

JMctPbidii  toZiM. 
Pri,  Wht,  cruel  Heaven,  havemy  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthened  to  this  sad  one  1  Oh !  dkdionour 
And  deathless  infamy  are  fidlen  upon  me. 
Wasitmyfiiultl    Am  I  a  traitor  1     No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter,  wedded ; 
There  my  best  blood  runs  ibul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seized  upon  my  memory, 
To  make  it  rot,  and  stink  to  after  ages. 
Cursed  be  the  &tal  minute  when  I  got  her. 
Or  would  that  Fd  been  any  thing  but  man. 
And  raised  an  issue  which  would  ne'er  have 

wrong'd  me. 
The  miserable  creatures,  man  excepted. 
Are  not  the  less  esteem'd,  though  their  pesterity 
Degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  their  fiithers ; 
The  vilest  beasts  are  ha|^  in  their  ofispiings, 
While  only  man  gets  traitors,  whores,  and  villains* 
Cursed  be  the  names,  and  some  svvifi  blow  from 

fate 
Lay  his  head  deep,  where  mine  mtfy  be  foigotten. 

JBnter  BBLTmnu,  >»  a  long  moundiig  veO. 

BeL  He's  there,  my  father,  my  inhuman  father. 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Exposed  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate. 
And  cruel  ruin — oh  \ — 

PrL  What  child  of  sorrow 

Art  thou  that  coil'st  thus  vnrapp'd  in  weeds  of 

sadness,* 
And  movest  as  if  thy  steps  were  towards  a  grave  1 

BeL  A  wretch,  who  ftom  the  very  top  of  hap- 
piness 
Am  fidlen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  miseiy. 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up. 

Pru  Indeed  thou  talk'st  as  thou  hadst  tasted 
Would  I  could  help  thee.  [sorrows ; 

BtL  'Tis  greatly  in  your  power : 

The  world  too  speaks  you  charitable ;  and  I, 
Who  ne'er  ask'd  alms  before,  in  that  dear  hope 
Am  come  a  begging  to  you,  sir. 

Pri.  For  what  1 

jBt/.  Oh,  well  regard  me ;  is  this  yoice  a  strange 
Consider  too,  when  beggars  once  pretend  [one  1 
A  case  like  mine,  no  little  will  content  them. 

Pri,  What  wouldst  thou  beg  for  ? 

BeL  Pity  end  forgiveness.       [nrom  mp  hervtSL 
By  the  kind  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  toy  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pru  My  daughter? 


BeL  Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 

Virtuous  and  noble,  fiithful  to  your  honour, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes. 
Dear  to  your  aims.    By  all  the  joys  she  gave  you. 
When  in  her  blooming  years  she  was  your  trea- 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  face  behold      [sure. 
The  lineaments  of  hers  you've  kiss'd  so  often, 
Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  cast-off  child. 

PrL  Thou  art  my  daughter. 

BeL  Yes — and  you've  oft  told  me, 

With  smiles  of  love,  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

Pru  Oh! 

Hadst  thou  inherited  her  matchless  virtues, 
I  had  been  too  bless'd. 

BeL  Nay,  do  not  call  to  memoiy 

My  disobedience,  but  let  pity  enter 
Into  your  heart,  and  quite  deface  the  impressiofn. 
For  could  you  think  how  mine's  perplex'd,  wliat 


Fears,  and  despairs  distract  the  peace  within  me^ 
Oh !  you  would  take  me  in  your  dear,  dear  arms. 
Hover  with  strong  compassion  o'er  your  ywing 

one, 
To  shelter  me  with  a  protecting  wing 
From  the  black  gather'd  storm,  that's  just,  josl 
breaking. 

Pru  Don't  talk  thus. 

BeL  Yes,  I  must,  and  you  must  hear  too. 

I  have  a  husband. 

Pru  Damn  him. 

BeL  Oh !  do  not  curse  him ; 

He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  yoa 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deal  with  me. 

Pri.  Hah  !  what  means  my  child  1 

BeL  Oh !  there's  but  this  short  moment 

'Twixt  me  and  fiite ;  yet  send  me  not  with  curses 
Down  to  my  grave ;  afford  me  one  kind  blessing 
Before  we  part :  just  take  me  in  your  armsi. 
And  recommend  me  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven, 
That  I  may  die  in  peace ;  and  when  Fm  dead 

Pru  How  my  soul's  catch'd ! 

BeL  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 

By  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother. 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  &te  yet  spared 
her. 

Pri.  By  Heaven,  my  aching  heart  ferebodea 
much  mischief: 
Tell  me  thy  stoiy,  for  I'm  still  thy  father. 

BeL  No,  Fm  contented. 

Pri.  Speak. 

BeL  No  matter. 

jPrt.  Tell  me. 

By  yon  bless'd  heaven,  my  heart  runs  o'er  vrhh 

Bd.  Oh!  [fbndnMs. 

Pri.         Utter  it 

.B^  Oh  my  husband,  my  dear  hosbaond 

Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  Idnd  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

Pru  KiUthee! 

.B^  Yes,  kiU  me.    When  he  pass'd  his  frith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate^ 
He  gave  me  up  as  hostage  for  his  truth : 
With  me  a  dagger,  and  a  dire  commisnon. 
Whene'er  hefiul'd,toplungeitthroughthi8bo«nii. 
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I  learnt  the  danger,  dioM  the  hour  of  love 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  badt  to  honour. 
Great  lore  prerail'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  snooeas; 
He  came,  confeee'd,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends, 
Forpromisedmercy.  Now  they're  doom'd  to  suffer. 
Grall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  to  appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  the  atone- 

Pri.  Heavens!  [ment 

BeL  Think  you  saw  what  past  at  our  last  part- 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion,    [ing ; 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps. 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury ;  think  you  saw  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  tluroat,  whikt  the  extended  other 
Grasp'd  a  keen  threatening  dagger :  Oh !  'twas  thus 
We  last  embraced ;  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 
Presented  horrid  death ;  cried  out,  My  friends ! 
Where   are   my  friends?   swore,  wept,  raged, 

threatened,  loved. 
For  yet  he  loved,  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 
To  this  last  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  should  do  the  unfriendly  office. 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

PrL  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort ! 

BeL  Will  you  not,  my  fether  1 

Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 


Pru  By  Heaven,  I  will. 

Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortaL 
Canst  thou  fingive  me  all  my  felties  past, 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  fi^er ;  never. 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee. 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life : 
Bear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee 
Peace  to  thy  heart    FarewelL 

BeL  Go,  and  remember 

'Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

[ExewU  eeverdUjf, 
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Comb  all  ye  youths  whose  hearts  e'er  bled 

By  cruel  beauty's  pride, 
Bring  each  a  garland  on  his  head. 

Let  none  his  sorrows  hide : 
But  hand  in  hand  around  me  move, 
Bulging  the  saddest  tales  of  love ; 
And  see,  when  your  complaints  ye  join. 
If  all  your  wrongs  can  equal  mine. 
The  happiest  mortal  once  was  I, 

My  heart  no  sorrow  knew  ; 
Pity  the  pain  with  which  I  die. 

But  ask  not  whence  it  grew  ; 
Yet  if  a  tempting  feir  you  find, 
That's  very  lovely,  very  kind, 
Though  bright  as  heaven  whose  stamp  she 
Think  on  my  fate  and  shun  her  snares. 


[bears. 
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Bbautt  and  Love  fell  once  at  odds. 
And  thus  reviled  each  other : 
Quoth  Love,  I  am  one  of  the  gods, 
And  thou  wait'st  on  my  mother ; 
Thou  hadst  no  power  on  man  at  all 
But  what  I  gave  to  thee ; 
Nor  are  you  longer  sweet,  or  &ir, 
Than  men  acknowledge  me. 

Away,  fond  boy,  then  Beauty  cried. 
We  know  that  thou  art  blind ; 
And  men  of  nobler  parts  they  can 
Our  graces  better  find : 
'Twas  I  begot  the  mortal  snow, 
And  kindled  men's  desires ; 
I  made  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow, 
And  wings  to  fan  thy  fires. 

Cupid  in  anger  flung  away. 

And  thus  to  Vulcan  pray'd. 

That  he  would  tip  his  shafts  with  scorn, 

To  punish  his  proud  maid. 


*  These  extracts  from  the  Iioyal  (Jsrland  have  heen 
platoed  amoBg  the  Spedmeni  aoooidlng  to  the  dste  of  the 
edltton.    Most  of  the  poetiy  in  that  mliceUaiiy  is  of  a 


So  ever  since  Beauty  has  been 
But  courted  for  an  hour ; 
To  love  a  day  is  held  a  sin 
'Gainst  Cupid  and  his  power. 


SEAMAN'S  SONG.  J 

raOX  THE  SAME. 

O'er  the  rolling  waves  we  go, 
Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
To  quell  vrith  fire  and  sword  the  foe 

That  dares  give  us  vexation. 
Sailing  to  each  foreign  shore. 
Despising  hardships  we  endure. 
Wealth  we  often  do  bring  o'er, 

That  does  enrich  the  nation. 
Noble-hearted  seamen  are, 
Those  that  do  no  labour  spare, 
Nor  no  danger  shun  or  fear 

To  do  their  country  pleasure. 
In  loyalty  they  do  abound. 
Nothing  base  in  them  is  found; 
But  they  bravely  stand  their  ground 

In  calm  and  stonny  weather. 
In  their  love  and  constancy 
None  above  them  e'er  can  be : 
As  the  maidens  daily  see, 

Who  are  by  seamen  courted: 
2P 
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Nothing  for  them  is  too  good 
That  is  found  in  land  or  flood ; 
Nor  with  better  flesh  and  blood 
Has  any  ever  sported* 


SONQ.    TmANNIG  LOTE.* 

nOK  TBS  BAICE. 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat, 
While  bleeding  hearts  around  him  floVd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 
And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  showM : 


From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fiiMy 
Which  round  about  in  sport  he  huii'd; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desiresy 
Enough  't  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 
From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 
And  every  killing  dart  from  thee : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  arm'd, 
And  set  him  up  a  deity : 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 
Whilst  thine  the  victor  is  and  free. 


N.  hook; 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  the  date  1686. 


PKOM  A  POEM  ENTITLED  «AMANDA.'» 

I  HATE  an  eye  for  her  that's  fair, 
An  ear  for  her  that  sings ; 
Yet  don't  I  care  for  golden  hair, 
I  scorn  the  portion  lech'iy  brings 
To  bawdy  Beauty.     I'm  a  churl, 
And  hate,  though  a  melodious  girl, 
Her  that  is  naught  but  air. 

I  have  a  heart  for  her  that's  kind, 
A  lip  for  her  that  smiles ; 
But  if  her  mind  be  like  the  wind, 
I'd  rather  foot  it  twenty  miles. 


Is  thy  voice  mellow,  is  it  smart  ? 

Art  Venus  for  thy  beauty  1 

If  kind,  and  tart,  and  chaste  thou  art, 

Fm  bound  to  do  thee  duty. 

Though  pretty  Mall  or  bonny  Kate, 

Hast  thou  one  hair  adulterate, 

I'm  blind,  and  deaf,  and  out  of  heart 

Amanda,  thou  art  kind,  well-bred. 
Harmonious,  sweetly  kind ; 
If  thou  vdlt  wed  my  virgin  bed. 
And  taste  my  love,  thou'rt  to  my  mind ; 
Take  hands,  lips,  heart,  and  eyes, 
Are  all  too  mean  a  sacrifice. 


PHILIP  ATERS, 

Published  Lyric  Poems,  dated  1687,  London. 


TO  THE  NIOHTINaALB. 
Why,  little  chaimer  of  the  air, 
Dost  thou  in  music  spend  the  mom, 
While  I  thus  languish  in  despair, 
Oppiess'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn  1 
Why  dost  thou  sing  and  hear  me  ay  1 
Tell,  wanton  songster,  tell  me  why. 

Great  to  the  ear,  though  smaU  to  sight, 

The  happy  lover's  dear  delight ; 

Fly  to  the  bowers  where  such  are  laid. 

And  there  bestow  thy  serenade : 

Haste  thee  from  sorrow,  haste  away, 

Alas,  there's  danger  in  thy  stay. 

Lest  hearing  me  so  oft  complain 

Should  make  thee  change  thy  cheerful  strain. 

*  *  «  « 

Then  cease,  thou  charmer  of  the  air, 
No  more  in  music  spend  the  mom 

[«  This  song  ]»  by  Apfaxs  Behn,  the  Astma  of  Fop»~ 
**  The  stage  bow  looaely  does  Astraa  treed," 
and  ifl  in  **  Abdeledto',  or  the  Moor's  Bevengo."] 

[f  N.  Uook  and  Philip  A  jres  are  irriten  very  little  known, 
and  floaroely  moriting  a  place  in  these  Selections.  In  no 
collection  of  oxir  poets  (and  onr  socalled  "  British  Poets" 
have  been  made  general  and  mediocre  enough),  hare  they 
ever  fbund  a  place,  in  no  Biographical  Dictionary  are  their 
1  included,  and  without  Mr.  Campbell's  raurreelMm 


With  me  that  languish  in  despair, 
Oppress'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and 
And  do  not  this  poor  boon  deny, 
I  ask  but  silence  while  I  die. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  HIS  MIBKBBSSia  H0II8& 


To  view  these  walls  each  night  I  come  alone. 
And  pay  my  adoration  to  the  stone ; 
Whence  joy  and  peace  are  influenced  on  me, 
For  'tis  ^e  temple  of  my  deity. 

As  nights  and  days  an  anzioos  wretch  by  stealth 
Creeps  out  to  view  the  place  which  hoards  his 

wealth. 
So  to  this  house,  that  keeps  from  me  my  heart, 
I  come,  look,  traverse,  weep,  and  then  depaitf 


of  them  they  must  have  slept  with  <*TIme  and  with  Tom 
Heame."  A  reader  may  be  allowed  to  smile  at  Mr.  Okbd* 
belles  yexy  general  lore  Ibr  poetiy  in  its  essence,  and  as 
endeavouis  to  recover  and  embalm  decayed  bodlea^  at  his 
taste,  and  his  general  goodnature.  Mr.Campbeil'B  cHti- 
oisms  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  ^  discerning  sod 
cultivated  mind,  bis  selections  at  times  l^^  a  klmrtnwas  Air 
thedead^  and  an  anxiety  to  giv^  whai  Mr.BUis  bad  BOC 
given.} 
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09  THB  QUEEN. 

Thb  lark,  that  shans  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Auronir  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play,      [voice 
Then  straight  she  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice : 
Singing  she  mounts ;  her  airy  wings  are  stretch'd 
Tow'rds  heaven,  as  if  firom  heaven  her  note  she 

fetched. 
So  we,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng, 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song ; 
But  since  the  light  which  now  informs  our  age 
Breaks  firom  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  rage. 
Thither  my  Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies. 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's  eyes. 

*  *  *  # 

For  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard  and  comfort  the  d^tressed  find. 
From  her  large  power,  and  firom  her  larger  mind. 
That  whom  ill  Fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers. 
For  all  the  miserable  are  made  hers. 
So  the  &ir  tree  whereon  the  eagle  builds. 
Poor  sheep  firom  tempests,  and  their  shepherds. 
The  royal  bird  possesses  aU  the  boughs,  [diields: 
But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 


ON  MT  LADT  DOROTHY  8TDNEFS  PICTURE. 

Such  was  Philodea,  and  such  Dorus'  flame ! 
The  matchless  Sydney,  that  immortal  firame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  placed, 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  gpraced 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose ! 
Such  cheeHul  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love,  but  with  as  doubtful  fate 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach^  we  see 
Inviting  finit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found. 
Amazed  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fiadr  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalander's,  the  brave  fiiends  had  jarr'd, 
And,  rivals  made,  th'  ensuing  story  marr'd. 
Just  Nature,  first  instructed  by  his  thought. 
In  his  own  house  thus  practised  what  he  taught. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think. 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink  ! 


AT  FSNSHUBST. 

Has  Dorothea  lived  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  power  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  alleys  have ; 


Embroidered  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood, 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  more  than  human  grace, 
That  it  can  civilize  the  rudest  place ; 
And  beauty  too,  and  order,  can  impart. 
Where  Nature  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  art 
The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire, 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre. 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd, 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  welUmarshall'd  and  obeeqjiious  band. 
Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fiiir  figures,  firom  a  coAfused  heap : 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound. 

Te  lofty  beeches !  tell  this  matchless  dame, 
That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame. 
It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart ! — 
Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sydney's  birth  ;*  when  such  benign. 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did  shine, 
That  there  they  cannot  but  fi)r  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love ; 
His  humble  love  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher 
Than  fi>r  a  pardon  that  he  dares  admire. 


THE  STORT  OF  PHiEBUS  AND  DAPHNE  APPUED-f 
Thtbsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  loved,  but  loved  in  vain : 
Like  Phcebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy  ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  coy ! 
With  numbers  he  the  flying  nymph  pursues. 
With  numbers  such  as  Phoebus'  self  might  use  I 
Such  is  the  chase  when  Love  and  Fancy  leads, 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  through    flow'ry 
Invoked  to  testify  the  lover's  care,  [meads  * 

Or  fi>rm  some  image  of  his  cruel  fair. 
Urged  with  his  fiiiy,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
O'er  these  he  fled  ;  and  now  approaching  near. 
Had  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay. 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Though  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain : 
All  but  the  nymph  that  should  redress  his  wrong. 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phcebus,  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arm  with  bays. 


[  *  That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  sot, 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muae«  met 

Bkn  Johnson,  lb  PeruhurO.'] 
[  t  The  French  daim  this  as  belonging  to  them.  /To 
whomsoever  it  belongs,  the  thought  is  finely  tunecL^ 

GOLDBMITB.] 
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AT  PKNSHURST. 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  nij  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 

heaven ! 
Love's  foe  profess'd  I  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sydney  1  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 
That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire, 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  am'rous  Sydney's  fire. 
Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 
One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 
Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  Spring 
In  joy  and  bounty,  be  supposed  to  bring 
One  so  destructive.     To  no  human  stock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock. 
That  cloven  rock  produced  thee,  by  whose  side 
Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 
Of  such  stem  beauty,  placed  those  healing  springs 
Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 
Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion :  now  my  trait'rous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 
While  thus  I  sufler  not  myself  to  lose 
The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes ; 
But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 
Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire ! 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advised  me :  "  on  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  my  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea. 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find." 
Ah,  cruel  nymph !  from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  into  the  raging  main. 
And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect 
A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect! 
Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Bless'd  in  her  choice ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer. 
But  firom  those  gifts  which  heaven  has  heap'd 
on  her. 


OF  LOVE. 
Angeb,  in  hasty  words  or  blows, 
Itself  discharges  on  our  foes ; 
And  sorrow  too  finds  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
So  ev'iy  passion  but  fond  love 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Disorder'd,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep; 


Postures  which  render  him  despised. 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  controll'd,) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  gen'rous  steed  opprest 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast. 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force, 
Approaching,  tamed  th'  unruly  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  will. 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill  : 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young, 
And  beckons  to  the  willing  dame, 
Preferr'd  to  qi^ench  his  present  flame, 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 
With  modest  g^ise  and  silent  fear, 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend, 
While  her  high  pride  does  scarce  descend 
To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  swear 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were. 
And  that  a  more  majestic  queen, 
Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love :  that  conqu'ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  drink. 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head, 
With  shame  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care, 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind, 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 


OF  MY  LADY  ISABELLA  PLATING  THE  LUTE, 

Such  moving  sounds  from  such  a  careless  touch! 
So  unconcern'd  herself,  and  we  so  much  I 
What  art  is  this,  that  with  so  little  pains 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reigns  1 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 
And  tell  their  joy  for  ev'ry  kiss  aloud. 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so; 
Touch'd  by  that  hand  who  would  not  tremble  too  1 
Here  Love  takes  stand,  and  while  she  charms 

the  ear, 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  list'ning  deer. 
Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  bum'd  he  pUy'd. 
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LOTE*S  VAREWELL. 

Tbiadinq  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 

A  long  fiurewell  to  love  I  gave, 
Resolved  my  country  and  my  friends 

All  that  remained  of  me  should  have. 

And  this  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 

None  but  those  eyes  could  have  o'erthrown ; 
The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name, 

So  high,  so  like  herself  alone. 

Thus  the  tall  oak,  which  now  aspires 

Above  the  fear  of  private  fires, 
Grown  and  designed  for  nobler  use, 

Not  to  make  warm,  but  build  the  house. 
Though  from  our  meaner  flames  secure, 
Must  that  which  fiiUs  from  heaven  endure. 


ON  A  GIRDLB. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown. 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 


GO,  LOYELT  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  Rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fiiir  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired : 

Bid  her  come  'forth, 

Sufier  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die!  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fiur.**^ 


[  •  The  Ibllowing  vene  wm  added  bj  Kirko  White  in  a 
eopj  of  Waller's  Poema : 

Tet  ttaongfa  thou  fiide, 

"From  tLj  dead  leares  let  fragrance  rlae; 
And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  time*s  rode  hand  defies, 
That  Tirtne  lires  when  beauty  dies.] 


OF  uyvma  at  fxbst  sight. 
Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind, 
Or  the  new  sea  explore, 
Snatch'd  from  myself  how  far  behind 
Already  I  behold  the  shore ! 

May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  ihe  smooth  bosom  of  this  deep  1 
No :  'tis  so  rockless  and  so  clear. 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
Paved  all  with  precious  things ;  not  torn 
From  shipwreck'd  vessels,  but  there  bom. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace. 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  &ce. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy ; 
Can  with  a  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 


THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas !  for  every  thing 

Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring. 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun. 

Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun. 

Which  Phoebus  through  his  veins  has  shot. 

Too  late  he  would  the  pain  assuage. 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire ; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  rage. 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vow'd  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banish'd  servant  trouble  you* 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — ^to  love  you  too. 


THE  NIGHT-PIEGE,  OB  A  PICTURE  DRAWN  IN  THE 
DARK. 

Dakknssb,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take. 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found ; 
And  all  her  well-placed  words  are  darts. 
Which  need  no  light  to  reach  our  heart*: 

As  the  bright  stars  and  Milky-way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day ; 
2B2 
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So  we,  in  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Help'd  bj  the  night,  new  graces  find, 
Which  by  the  splendour  of  her  view, 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew. 

While  we  converse  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark;      ^ 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fix'd  in  our  hearts,  and  conquers  night 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  set, 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get ; 
There  blushes,  frowns,  and  cold  disdain, 
All  that  our  passion  might  restrain, 
Is  hid,  and  our  indulgent  mind 
Presents  the  fair  idea  kind. 

Yet  friended  by  the  night,  we  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care: 
He  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays, 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen !) 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 


All  near  approaches  threaten  death ; 
We  may  be  shipwrecked  by  her  breath : 
Love  fiivour'd  once  with  that  sweet  gale. 
Doubles  his  haste,  and  fills  his  sail. 
Till  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven  or  the  rock  of  love. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  stars  appear. 


THE  NAVAL  GLORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

raOJf  VIBSES  ON  A  WAS  inTO  BPACr. 

Othsss  mi^  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th'  inconstant  al^ : 
Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  fiwt 


CHARLES  COTTON. 

[Bora,UaO.    DM,  1687.] 


There  is  a  careless  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  antici- 
pate the  manner  of  Anstey,  in  the  Bath  Guide. 
The  tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the 
^neid  has  found  but  too  many  admirers.  His 
imitations  of  Lucian  betray  the  grossest  miscon- 
ception of  humorous  efiect  when  he  attempts  to 
burlesque  that  which  is  ludicrous  ahready.  He 
was  acquainted  with  French  and  Italian ;  and, 
among  several  works  from  the  former  language, 
translated  "  The  Horace"  of  Corneille,  and  Mon- 
taigne's Essays. 

The  father  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  an  accomplished  and  honourable 
man,  who  was  driven  by  domestic  afflictions  to 
habits  which  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced 
than  his  youth,  and  made  his  best  friends  wish 
that  he  had  not  lived  so  long.  From  him  our 
poet  inherited  an  encumbered  estate,  with  a  dis- 
position to  extravagance  little  calculnted  to  im- 
prove it.  Afler  having  studied  ui  Cambridge, 
and  returned  from  his  travels  abroad,  he  married 


the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Owthorp,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  went  to  Ireland  as  a  captain 
in  the  army,  but  of  his  military  progress  nothing 
is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the  soldier's  life 
merely  as  a  shift  in  distress,  he  was  not  likely  to 
pursue  it  with  much  ambition.  It  was  probably 
in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  second  wife,  Maiy 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglaas,  the  widow  of 
Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a  jointure  of  JB1500  a 
year,  secured  from  his  imprudent  management 
He  died  insolvent  at  Westminster.  One  of  his 
&vourite  recreations  was  angling  ;  and  his  house, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Dove,  a  fine  trout 
stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Stafford,  was  the  frequent  resort  of  his  friend 
Isaak  Walton.  There  he  built  a  fishing-house, 
«  Piscatoribus  sacrum,''  with  the  initials  of  honest 
Isaak's  name  and  his  own  united  in  ciphers  over 
the  door.  The  walls  were  painted  with  fishing 
scenes,  and  the  portraits  of  Cotton  and  Walton 
were  upon  the  beaufet. 


A  TOTAGB  TO  IRELAND  IN  BURLESQUE. 

CANTO  L 

The  lives  of  frail  men  are  compared  by  the  sages 
Or  unto  short  journies,  or  pilgrimages. 
As  men  to  their  inns  do  come  sooner  or  later. 
That  is  to  their  ends  (to  be  plain  in  my  matter) ; 
From  whence  when  one  dead  is,  it  currently 

follows. 
He  has  run  his  race,  though  his  goal  be  the  gallows ; 
And  this  'tis,  I  fancy,  set  folks  so  a  madding. 
And  makes  men  and  women  so  eager  of  gadding ; 


Truth  is,  in  my  youth  I  was  one  of  these  people 
Would  have  gone  a  great  way  to  have  seen  an 

high  steeple. 
And  though  I  was  bred  'mongst  the  wonders  o' 

th'  Peak, 
Would  have  thrown  away  money,  and  ventured 

my  neck 
To  have  seen  a  great  hUl,  a  rock,  or  a  cave. 
And  thought  the^  was  nothing  so  pleasant  and 

brave: 
But  at  forty  years  oIJ  you  may  (if  you  please) 
Think  me  wiser  than  run  such  errands  as  these ; 
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Or,  had  the  same  humour  still  run  in  my  toes, 
A  Toyage  to  Ireland  I  ne'er  should  have  chose ; 
But  to  tell  yon  the  truth  on't,  indeed  it  was  neither 
Improyement  nor  pleasure  fi>r  which  I  went 

thither; 
I  know  then  you'U  presently  ask  me  for  what? 
Why,  £uth,  it  was  that  makes  the  old  woman 

trot; 
And  therefore  I  think  I'm  not  much  to  be  blamed 
If  I  went  to  the  place  whereof  Nick  was  ashamed. 

O  Coryate !  Uiou  traveller  famed  as  Ulysses, 
In  such  a  stupendous  labour  as  this  is, 
Come  lend  me  the  aids  of  thy  hands  and  thy  feet, 
Though  the  first  be  pedantic,  the  other  not  sweet. 
Yet  both  are  so  restless  in  peregrination. 
They'll  help  both  my  journey,  and  eke  my  relation. 
'Twas  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year, 
Tlie  days  were  now  long,  and  the  sky  was  now 

clear. 
And  May,  that  fair  lady  of  splendid  renown, 
Had  dnas'd  herself  fine,  in  her  flower'd  tabby 

gown, 
When  about  some  two  hours  and  a  half  after  noon. 
When  it  grew  something  late,  though  I  thought 

it  too  soon. 
With  a  pitiful  voice,  and  a  most  heavy  heart, 
I  timed  up  my  pipes  to  sing  « loth  to  depart  /' 
The  ditty  concluded,  I  call'd  for  my  horse, 
And  with  a  good  pack  did  the  jument  endorse. 
Till  he  groan'd  and  he  f — d  under  the  burden, 
For  sorrow  had  made  me  a  cumbersome  lurden; 
And  now  farevrell  Dove,  where  I've  caught  such 

brave  dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes ; 
Thy  trout  and  thy  grailing  may  now  feed  securely, 
I've  left  none  behind  me  can  take  'em  so  surely ; 
Feed  on  then,  and  breed  on,  until  the  next  year. 
But  if  I  return  I  expect  my  arrear. 

By  pacing  and  trotting  betimes  in  the  even. 
Ere  the  sun  had  forsaken  one-half  of  the  Heaven, 
We  all  at  fair  Congerton  took  up  our  inn, 
Where  the  sign  of  a  king  kept  a  king  and  Ins 

queen: 
But  who  do  you  think  came  to  welcome  me  there  1 
No  wofse  a  man,  marry,  than  good  master  mayor. 
With  his  staff  of  command,  yet  the  man  was  not 

lame, 
But  he  needed  it  more  when  he  went,  than  he 


After  three  or  four  hours  of  friendly  potation 
We  took  leave  of  each  other  in  courteous  foshion, 
When  each  one,  to  ke^  his  brains  fost  in  his 

head. 
Pot  on  a  good  nightcap,  and  straightway  to  bed. 
Next  mom,  having  paid  for  boU*d,  roasted,  and 
bacon, 
And  of  sovereign  hostess  our  leaves  kindly  taken, 
(For  her  king  (as  'twas  rumour'd)  by  late  pour- 
ing down. 
This  moniing  had  got  a  foul  flaw  in  his  crown,) 
We  mounted  again,  and  full  soberly  riding. 
Three  miles  we  had  rid  ere  we  met  with  abiding ; 
But  there  (having  over-night  plied  the  tap  well) 
We  BOW  must  needs  water  at  place  call'd  Hofanes 
Chapel : 


«  A  hay!"  quoth  the  foremost,  «ho !  who  keeps 

the  house  1" 
Which  said,  out  an  host  comes  as  brisk  as  a 

louse; 
His  hair  comb'd  as  sleek  as  a  barber  he'd  been, 
A  cravat  with  black  ribbon  tied  under  his  chin; 
Though  by  what  I  saw  in  him,  I  straight  'gan  to 

fear 
That  knot  would  be  one  day  slipp'd  under  his  ear. 
Quoth  he  (with  low  congQ  «  What  lack  you,  my 

lord!" 
«  The  best  Uquor,"  quoth  I,  « that  the  house  will 

afford." 
« Ton  shall  straight,"  quoth  he ;  and  then  calls 

out, «  Mary, 
Come  quickly,  and  bring  us  a  quart  of  Canary." 
<«  Hold,  hold,  my  spruce  host !  for  i'  th'  morning 

so  early, 
I  never  drink  liquor  but  what's  made  of  barley." 
Which  words  were  scarce  out,  but,  which  made 

me  admire, 
My  lordship  was  presently  tum'd  into  'squire : 
«  Ale,  'squire,  you  mean  ?"  quoth  he  nimbly 

again, 
*<  What,  must  it  be  purl'd  t"— «  No,  I  love  it  beet 

plain." 
«  Why,  if  you'll  drink  ale,  sir,  pray  take  my  ad- 
vice. 
Here's  the  best  ale  i'  th'  land,  if  you'll  go  to  the 

price ; 
Better,  I  sure  am,  ne'er  blew  out  a  stopple ; 
But  then,  in  plain  truth,  it  is  sixpence  a  bottle." 
«  Why,  foith,"  quoth  I, «  friend,  if  your  liquor  be 

such. 
For  the  best  ale  in  England,  it  is  not  too  much : 
Let's  have  it,  and  quickly." — «<  0  shr !  you  may 

stay; 
A  pot  in  your  pate  is  a  mile  in  your  way : 
Come,  bring  out  a  bottle  here  presentiy,  wife, 
Of  the  best  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  his 

life." 
Straight  out  comes  the  mistress  in  waistcoat  of 

silk. 
As  dear  as  a  milkmaid,  as  white  as  her  milk, 
With  visage  as  oval  and  sleek  as  an  eg%f 
As  straight  as  an  arrow,  as  right  as  my  leg : 
A  curtsey  she  made,  as  demure  as  a  sister, 
I  could  not  forbear,  but  alighted  and  kissed  her : 
Then  ducking  another  with  most  modest  mien, 
The  first  word  she  said,  was, «  Will't  please  you 

walk  in  1" 
I  thank'd  her ;  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not  stay, 
For  the  haste  of  my  bus'ness  did  call  me  away. 
She  said,  she  was  sorry  it  fell  out  so  odd, 
But  if,  when  again  I  should  travel  that  road, 
I  would  stay  there  a  night,  she  assured  me  the 

nation 
Should  nowhere  afford  better  accommodation; 
Meanwhile  my  spruce  landlord  has  broken  the  cork. 
And  call'd  for  a  bodkin,  though  he  had  a  fork; 
But  I  show'd  him  a  screw,  which  I  told  my  brisk 

guU 
A  trepan  vras  for  botties  had  broken  their  scull ; 
Which,  as  it  was  true,  he  believed  without  doubt. 
But  'twas  I  that  apply'd  it,  and  puU'd  the  cork  out 
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Bounce,  quoih  the  bottle,  the  work  being  done. 
It  Toar'd,  and  it  smoked,  like  a  new-fired  gun ; 
But  the  shot  miss'd  us  all,  or  else  we'd  been 

routed, 
Which  yet  was  a  wonder,  we  were  so  about  it. 
Mine  host  pour'd  and  fill'd,  till  he  could  fill  no 

fuller: 
«  Look  here,  sir,''  quoth  he,  *<  both  for  nap  and 

for  colour, 
Sans  bragging,  I  hate  it,  nor  will  I  e'er  do't ; 
I  defy  Leek,  and  Lambhith,  and  Sandwich,  to 

boot" 
By  my  troth,  he  said  true,  for  I  speak  it  with 

tears, 
Though  I  have  been  a  toss-pot  these  twenty  good 

years. 
And  have  drank  so  much  liquor  has  made  me  a 

debtor, 
I  my  days,  that  I  know  of,  I  never  drank  better : 
We  found  it  so  good,  and  we  drank  so  profoundly. 
That  four  good  round  shillings  were  whipt  away 

.roundly  ; 
And  then  I  conceived  it  was  time  to  be  jogging. 
For  our  work  had  been  done,  had  we  stay'd 

t'  other  noggin. 
From  thence  we  set  forth  with  more  mettle  and 

spright. 
Our  horses  were  empty,  our  coxcombs  were  light ; 
O'er  Dellamore  forest  we,  tantivy,  posted. 
Till  our  horses  were  basted  as  if  they  were  roasted : 
In  truth,  we  pursued  might  have  been  by  our 

haste, 
And  I  think  Sir  George  Booth  did  not  gallop  so 

fast. 
Till  about  two  o'clock  after  noon,  God  be  blest, 
We  came,  safe  and  sound,  all  to  Chester  V  th'  west. 
And  now  in  high  time  ^twas  to  call  for  some 

meat, 
Though  drinking  does  well,  yet  some  time  we 

must  eat ; 
And  i'  £sdth  we  had  victuals  both  plenty  and  good, 
Where  we  all  laid  about  us  as  if  we  were  wood : 
Go  thy  ways,mistres6  Anderton,  for  a  good  woman, 
Thy  guests  shall  by  thee  ne'er  be  tum'd  to  a 

common ; 
And  whoever  of  thy  entertainment  complains, 
Let  him  lie  with  a  drab,  and  be  pox'd  for  his 

pains. 
And  here  I  must  stop  the  career  of  my  Muse, 
The  poor  jade  is  weary,  'las !  how  should  she 

choose? 
And  if  I  should  &rther  here  spur  on  my  course, 
I  should,  questionless,  tire  both  my  wits  and  my 

horse : 
To-night  let  us  rest,  for  'tis  good  Sunday's  even. 
To-morrow  to  church,  and  ask  pardon  of  Heaven. 
Thus  far  we  our  time  spent,  as  here  I  have 

penn'd  it, 
An  odd  kiAd  of  life,  and  'tis  well  if  we  mend  it : 
But  to-morrow  (God  willing)  we'll  have  t'  other 

bout. 
And  better  or  worse  be't,  for  murder  will  out, 
Our  future  adventures  we'll  lay  down  before  ye. 
For  my  Muse  is  deep  sworn  to  use  truth  of  the 

story. 


CANTO  n. 
Attib  seven  hours'  sleep,  to  commute  for 

taken, 

A  man  of  himself,  one  would  think,  might  awaken; 
But  ridiDg,  and  drinking  hard,  were  two  tosh. 

spells, 
I  doubt  I'd  slept  on,  but  for  jangling  of  bells, 
Which,  ringing  to  matins  all  over  the  town, 
Made  me  leap  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  my  gown. 
With  intent  (so  God  mend  me)  I  have  gone  to 

the  choir. 
When  straight  I  perceived  myself  all  on  a  firtr ; 
For  the  two  fore-named  things  had  so  heated  my 

Uood, 
That  a  little  phlebotomy  would  do  me  good : 
I  sent  for  chirurgion,  who  came  in  a  trice. 
And  svrift  to  shed  blood,  needed  not  to  be  called 

twice. 
But  tUted  stiletto  quite  through  the  vein, 
From  whence  issued  out  the  ill  humours  amain ; 
When  having  twelve  ounces,  he  bound  up  my  ann» 
And  I  gave  him  two  Greorges*  which  did  him  no 

harm: 
But  after  my  bleeding,  I  soon  understood 
It  had  cool'd  my  devotion  as  well  as  my  blood ; 
For  I  had  no  more  mind  to  look  on  my  psaUer, 
Than  (saving  your  presence)  I  had  to  a  halter ; 
But,  like  a  most  wicked  and  obstinate  sinner, 
Then  sat  in  my  chamber  till  folks  came  to  dinner: 
I  dined  with  good  stomach,  and  veiy  good  cheer. 
With  a  veiy  fine  woman,  and  good  ale  and  beer ; 
When  myself  having  stnflTd  than  a  bagpipe  more 

full, 
I  fell  to  my  smoking  until  I  grew  dull ; 
And,  therefore,  to  take  a  fine  nap  thought  it  best. 
For  when  belly  full  is,  bones  would  be  at  rest : 
I  tumbled  me  down  on  my  bed  like  a  swad. 
Where,  O !  the  delicious  dream  that  I  had  ! 
Till  the  bells,  that  had  been  my  morning  molestan. 
Now  waked  me  again,  chiming  all  in  to  vespers ; 
With  that  starting  up,  for  my  man  I  did  whistle, 
And  comb'd  out  and  powder'd  my  locks  tiiat 

were  grizzle ; 
Had  my  clothes  neatly  brush'd,  and  then  pat  on 

my  sword. 
Resolved  now  to  go  and  attend  on  the  word. 

Thus  tri^L'd,  and  thus  trim,  to  set  forth  I  begin. 
Neat  and  cleanly  without,  but  scarce  cleanly 

within; 
For  why,  Heaven  knows  it,  I  long  time  had  been 
A  most  humble  obedient  servant  to  sin : 
And  now  in  devotion  was  even  so  proud, 
I  scom'd  (forsooth)  to  join  pray'r  vrith  the  crowd; 
For  though  courted  by  all  the  bells  as  I  went, 
I  was  deaf,  and  regarded  not  the  compliment. 
But  to  the  cathedral  still  held  on  my  pace. 
As  't  were,  scorning  to  kneel  but  in  the  best  plaos. 
I  there  made  myself  sure  of  good  music  at  least, 
But  was  something  deceived,  for  'twas  none  of 

the  best  : 
But  however,  I  stay'd  at  the  church's  oommand- 

ing 
Till  we  came  to  the  « Peace  passes  all  under- 
standing," 
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Which  no  sooner  was  ended,  bat  whir  and  away, 
Like  boys  in  a  school  when  they've  leave  got  to 

play; 
All  save  master  mayor,  who  still  gncvely  stays 
Till  the  rest  had  left  room  for  his  worship  and  's 

mace: 
Then  he  and  his  brethren  in  order  appear, 
I  out  of  my  stall,  and  fell  into  his  rear ; 
For  why,  'tis  much  safer  appearing,  no  doubt, 
In  authority's  tail,  than  the  head  of  a  rout 

In  this  rev'rend  order  we  marched  from  pray'r ; 
The  mace  before  me  borne  as  weU  as  the  may'r ; 
Who  looking  behind  him,  and  seeing  most  plain 
A  glorious  gold  belt  in  the  rear  of  his  train, 
Made  such  a  low  cong^,  forgetting  his  place, 
I  was  neyer  so  honoured  before  in  my  days : 
But  then  off  went  my  scalp-case,  and  down  went 

my  fist. 
Till  the  pavement,  too  hard,  by  my  knuckles  was 

kiss'd; 
By  which,  though  thick-skuU'd,  he  must  under- 
stand this. 
That  I  was  a  most  humble  servant  of  his ; 
Which  also  so  wonderfully  kindly  he  took, 
(As  I  well  perceived  both  b'  his  gesture  and  look,) 
That  to  have  me  dogg'd  home  he  straitway  ap- 
pointed. 
Resolving,  it  seems,  to  be  better  acquainted. 
I  was  scarce  in  my  quarters,  and  set  down  on 

crupper, 
But  his  man  was  there  too,  to  invite  me  to  supper ; 
I  start  up,  and  after  most  respective  foshion 
Gave  his  worship  much  thanks  for  his  kind  in- 
vitation ; 
But  begg'd  his  excuse,  for  my  stomach  was  small, 
And  I  never  did  eat  any  supper  at  all ; 
But  that  afler  supper  I  would  kiss  his  hands. 
And  would  come  to  receive  his  worship's  com- 
mands. 
Sure  no  one  will  say,  but  a  patron  of  slander. 
That  this  was  not  pretty  well  for  a  Moorlander : 
And  since  on  such  reasons  to  sup  I  refused, 
I  nothing  did  doubt  to  be  holden  excused ; 
But  my  quaint  repartee  had  his  worship  possess'd 
With  so  wonderful  good  a  conceit  of  the  rest,  ' 
That  with  more  impatience  he  hop'd  in  his  breeches 
To  seethe  fine  fellow  that  made  such  fine  speeches: 
«  Go,  sirrah !"  quoth  he,  «  get  you  to  him  again. 
And  will  and  require,  in  his  majesty's  name. 
That  he  come ;  and  tell  him,  obey  he  were  best,  or 
m  teach  him  to  know  that  he's  now  in  West- 
Chester." 
The  man,  upon  this,  comes  me  running  again, 
But  yet  minced  his  message,  and  was  not  so 

plain ; 
Saying  to  me  only,  «  Good  sir,  I  am  sorry 
To  tell  you  my  master  has  sent  again  for  you ; 
And  has  such  a  longing  to  have  you  his  guest, 
That  I,  with  these  ears,  heard  him  swear  and 

protest. 
He  would  neither  say  grace,  nor  sit  down  on  his 

bum, 
Nor  open  his  napkin,  until  you  do  come." 
With  that  I  perceived  no  excuse  would  avail, 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  defence  for  a  flail, 


I  said  I  was  ready  master  may'r  to  obey. 
And  therefore  desired  him  to  lead  me  the  way. 
We  went,  and  ere  Malkin  could  well  lick  her  ear, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we  were 

there; 
Where  lights  being  brought  me,  I  mounted  the 

stairs. 
The  worst  I  e'er  saw  in  my  llfo  at  a  mayor's: 
But  eveiy  thing  else  must  be  highly  commended* 
I  there  found  his  worship  most  nobly  attended, 
Besides  such  a  supper  as  well  did  convince, 
A  may'r  in  his  province  to  be  a  great  prince ; 
As  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  did  not  much  vary. 
In  state  nor  in  fiice,  from  our  eighth  English 

Hany; 
But  whether  his  &ce  was  swell'd  up  with  fat. 
Or  puflPd  up  with  glory,  I  cannot  tell  that. 
Being  enter'd  the  chamber  half  length  of  a  pike. 
And  cutting  of  faces  exceedingly  like       [Indies, 
One  of  those  little  gentlemen  brought  fi[^m  the 
And  screwing  myself  into  oong6s  and  cringes. 
By  then  I  was  half  way  advanced  in  the  room. 
His  worship  most  reVrendly  rose  from  his  bum. 
And  with  Uie  more  honour  to  grace  and  to  greet 

me. 
Advanced  a  whole  step  and  an  half  for  to  meet 

me; 
Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a  tester, 
He  bade  me  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 
I  thank'd  him  in  language  the  best  I  was  able. 
And  so  we  forthwith  sat  us  all  down  to  table. 
Now  here  you  must  note,  and  'tis  worth  ob- 
servation. 
That  as  his  chair  at  one  end  o'  th'  table  had 

station ; 
So  sweet  mistress  may'ress,  in  just  such  another. 
Like  the  fiur  queen  of  hearts,  sat  in  state  at  the 

other; 
By  which  I  perceived,  though  it  seemed  a  riddle, 
The  lower  end  of  this  must  be  just  in  the  middle : 
But  perhaps  'tis  a  rule  there,  and  one  that  would 

mind  it 
Amongst  the  town-statutes  'tis  likely  might  find  it 
But  now  intoih'  pottage  each  deep  his  spoon  daps. 
As  in  truth  one  might  safely  for  burning  one's 

chaps. 
When  straight,  with  the  look  and  the  tone  of  a 

soold. 
Mistress  may'ress  oomplain'd  that  the  pottage 

was  cold; 
«  And  all  long  of  your  fiddle-faddle,"  quoth  she. 
«  Why,  what  then.  Goody  Two-Shoes,  what  if  it  bel 
«  Hold  you,  if  you  can,  your  tittie-tattle,"  quoth  he. 
I  was  glad  she  was  snapp'd  thus,  and  guess'd  by 

th'  discourse. 
The  may'r,  not  the  gray  mare,  was  the  better 

horse. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
She  submitted  but  out  of  respect  to  his  year : 
However  'twas  well  she  had  now  so  much  grace, 
Though  not  to  the  man,  to  submit  to  his  place; 
For  had  she  proceeded,  I  verily  thought 
My  turn  would  the  next  be,  for  I  was  in  fouH : 
But  this  brush  being  past,  we  foil  to  our  diet. 
And  ev'xy  one  there  fill'd  his  heXfy  in  quiet 
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Supper  being  ended,  and  things  away  taken, 
Master  major's  curiosity  'gan  to  awaken ;  [chair, 
"Wherefore  making  me  draw  something  nearer  his 
He  will'd  and  required  me  there  to  declare 
My  country,  my  birth,  my  estate,  and  my  parts, 
And  whether  I  was  not  a  master  of  arts ; 
And  eke  what  the  business  was  had  brought  me 

thither, 
With  what  I  was  going  about  now,  and  whither: 
Giring  me  caution,  no  lie  should  escape  me. 
For  if  I  should  trip,  he  should  certainly  trap  me. 
I  answer'd,  my  country  was  £imed  Btadflfi>rdshire ; 
That  in  deeds,  bills,  and  bonds,  I  was  ever  writ 

squire; 
That  of  land  I  had  both  sorts,  some  good,  and 

some  evil. 
But  that  a  great  part  on't  twaspawn'd  to  the  Devil ; 
That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such  as  he  saw ; 
That,  indeed,  I  had  a  small  smatt'ring  of  law. 
Which  I  lately  had  got  more  by  practice  than 

reading, 
By  sitting  o'  th'  bench,  whilst  others  were  pleading; 
But  that  arms  I  had  ever  more  studied  than  arts, 
And  was  now  to  a  captain  raised  by  my  deserts ; 
That  the  bus'ness  which  led  me  through  Palatine 

ground 
Into  Ireland  was,  whither  now  I  was  bound ; 
Where  his  worship's  great  &vour  I  loud  will  pro- 
And  in  all  other  places  wherever  I  came,  [claim, 
He  said,  as  to  that,  I  might  do  what  I  list, 
But  that  I  was  welcome,  and  gave  me  his  fist; 
When  having  my  fingers  made  cradL  with  \ua 

gripes, 
He  call'd  to  his  man  for  some  bottles  and  pipes. 
To  trouble  you  here  with  a  longer  narration 
Of  the  several  parts  of  our  confabulation. 
Perhaps  would  be  tedious ;  Fll  therefore  remit  ye 
Even  to  the  most  rev'rend  records  of  the  dty, 
Where  doubtless,  the  acts  of  the  may'rs  are  re- 
corded, 
And  if  not  more  truly,  yet  much  better  worded. 

In  short,  then,  we  piped  and  we  tippled  Canary, 
Till  my  watch  pointed  one  in  the  dnJe  horary ; 
When  thinking  it  now  was  high  time  to  depart. 
His  worship  I  thank'd  with  a  most  grateful  heart ; 
And  because  to  great  men  presents  are  acceptable, 
I  presented  the  may'r,  ere  I  rose  firom  the  table, 
With  a  certain  fantastical  box  and  a  stopper ; 
And  he  having  kindly  accepted  my  offer, 
I  took  my  fair  leave,  such  my  visage  adorning, 
And  to  bed,  fiir  I  was  to  rise  eariy  i'  th'  morning. 


CANTO  m. 

Thk  Sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  hsi  Hght, 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up 's  head, 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  Kds  that  I  waked, 
And  was  hdf  ashamed,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trioe. 
And  caii'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spice ; 
Which  having  tum'd  ofi;  I  then  call  to  pay. 
And  packingmy  nawla,  whipp'dtohone,  tnd  away. 


A  guide  I  had  got,  who  demanded  great  vaib, 
For  conductin^r  in<»  over  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  goixi  e^hillings,  which  sure  very  large  is; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  bis 

charges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast, 
The  wont  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest : 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades. 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades ; 
His  sides  were  two   ladders,  well   spuiT>gaU'd 

vrithal; 
His  nedL  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouUe  TU 

spare. 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
And  by  these  the  true  colour  one  can  no  more 

know, 
Than  by  mouse-skins  above  stairs,  the  merkin 

below. 
Now  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  sudi  was  the 

rider, 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  sjnder , 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat, 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat : 
Even  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast ;  let  them 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass.  [pass, 
But  now  with  our  horses,  what  sound  and  what 

rotten, 
Down  to  the  shore,  you  must  know,  we  were 

gotten; 
And  there  we  were  told,  it  conoem*d  us  to  ride, 
Unless  we  did  mean  to  encounter  the  tide ; 
And  then  my  guide  lab'ring  with  heels  and  widi 

hands. 
With  two  up  and  one  down,hopp'd  over  the  sands, 
Till  his  horse,  finding  the  labour  for  three  legs  too 
Fol'd  out  a  new  leg,  and  then  he  had  four:  [sore. 
And  now  by  plain  dint  of  hard  spurring  and 

whipping. 
Dry-shod  we  came  where  folks  sometimes  take 

shipping; 
And  where  the  salt  sea,  as  the  Devil  were  in% 
Came  roaring  'to  have  hinder'd  our  jovmey  to 

Flint; 
But  we,  by  good  luck,  before  him  got  thith^. 
He  else  would  have  carried  us,  no  man  loKmB 

whither. 
And  now  her  in  Wales  is,  samt  l*aph  be  her 

speed, 
Gott  splutter  her  taste,  some  Welsh  ale  her  had 

need; 
For  her  ride  in  great  haste,  and        *  * 

For  fear  of  her  being  catch'd  up  by  the  fishes : 
But  the  lord  of  Flint  castle 's  no  lord  worth  a  louse. 
For  he  keeps  ne'er  a  drop  of  good  diink  in  hb 

house; 
But  in  a  small  house  near  unto 't  there  was  store 
Of  such  ale  as  (thank  God)  I  ne*er  tasted  before ; 
And  surely  the  Welsh  are  not  wise  of  their  fuddle, 
For  this  had  the  taste  and  complexion  of  puddle. 
From  thence  then  we.march'd,  fiill  as  dry  as  we 


My  guide  before  prancing,  his  steed  no  more  lame, 
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O'er  hilk  and  o'er  valleys  unconth  and  uneven. 
Until  'twixt  the  honn  of  twelve  and  eleven, 
More  hungry  and  thirsty  than  tongue  can  well  tell, 
We  happily  came  to  8t  Winifred's  well : 
I  thought  it  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  heen, 
By  the  cripples  lay  there ;  but  I  went  to  my  inn 
To  speak  for  some  meat,  for  so  stomach  did  motion, 
Before  I  did  fiirther  proceed  in  devotion : 
I  went  into  th'  kitchen,  where  victuals  I. saw,  * 
Both  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  but  all  on't  was  raw; 
And  some  on't  alive,  but  soon  went  to  slaughter, 
For  four  chickens  were  slain  by  my  dame  and 

her  daughter ; 
Of  which  to  saint  Win.  ere  my  vows  I  had  paid, 
They  said  I  should  find  a  rare  fricas^e  made : 
I  ihank'd  them,  and  straight  to  the  well  did  repair, 
Where  some  I  found  cursing,  and  others  at  jHray'r ; 
Some  dressing,  some  stripping,  some  out  and  some 

in. 
Some  naked,  where  botches  and  boils  might  be 

seen; 
Of  which  some  were  fevers  of  Venus  Fm  sure, 
And  therefore  unfit  for  the  virgin  to  cure  : 
But  the  fountain,  in  truth,  is  well  worth  the  sight. 
The  beautiful  virgin's  own  tears  not  more  bright ; 
Nay,  none  but  she  ever  shed  such  a  tear. 
Her  conscience,  her  name,  nor  herself  were  more 

clear. 
In  the  bottom  there  lie  certain  stones  that  look 

white, 
But  streaked  with  pure  red,  as  the  morning  with 

light. 
Which  they  say  is  her  blood,  and  so  it  may  be. 
But  for  that,  let  who  shed  it  look  to  it  for  me. 
Over  the  fountain  a  chapel  there  stands. 
Which  I  wonder  has  'scaped  master  Oliver's 

hands; 
The  floor's-not  ill  ptfved,  and  the  margin  o'  th' 
Is  inclosed  with  a  certain  octagonal  ring ;  [spring 
From  each  angle  of  which  a  pillar  does  rise. 
Of  strength  and  of  thickness  enough  to  suffice 
To  support  and  uphold  from  fidling  to  ground 
A  cupola  wherewith  the  virgin  is  crown'd. 
Now  'twixt  the  two  angles  that  fork  to  the  north, 
And  where  the  cold  nymph  does  her  basin  pour 

forth, 
Under  ground  is  a  place  where  they  bathe,  as  'tis 

said, 
And  'tis  true,  for  I  heard  folks'  teeth  hack  in 

their  head ; 
For  you  are  to  know,  that  the  rogues  and  the  *  ''^ 
Are  not  let  to  pollute  the  spring-head  with  their 

sores. 
But  one  thing  I  diiefly  admired  in  the  place. 
That  a  saint  and  a  virgin  endued  with  such  grace. 
Should  yet  be  so  wonderful  kind  a  well-willer 
To  that  whoring  and  filching  trade  of  a  miller, 
As  within  a  few  paces  to  furnish  the  wheels 
Of  I  cannot  tell  how  many  water-mills : 
Tve  studied  that  point  much,  you  cannot  guess 

why, 
But  the  virgin  was,  doubtless  more  righteous 

than  I. 
And  now  for  my  welcome,  four,  five,  or  six  lasses. 
With  as  many  oyBtalline  liberal  glasses, 


Did  an  importune  me  to  drink  of  the  water 
Of  Saint  Winifieda,  good  Thewith's  fiiir  daughter. 
A  while  I  was  doubtful,  and  stood  in  a  muse. 
Not  knowing,  amidst  all  that  choice,  where  to 

choose. 
Till  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  darting  full  in  my  nght. 
From  the  rest  o'  th'  foir  maidens  did  cany  me 

quite: 
I  took  the  glass  from  her,  and  whip,  off  it  went, 
I  half  doubt  I  fancied  a  health  to  hie  saint : 
But  he  was  a  great  villain  committed  the  slaughter. 
For  St  Winifred  made  most  delicate  water. 
I  slipp'd  a  hard  shilling  into  her  soft  hand, 
Which  had  like  to  have  made  me  the  place  have 

profoned; 
And  giving  two  more  to  the  poor  that  were  there, 
Did,  shaip  as  a  hawk,  to  my  quarters  repair. 

My  dinner  was  ready,  and  to  it  I  foil, 
I  never  ate  better  meat,  that  I  can  tell ; 
When  having  half  dined,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast : 
This  man,  by  his  drinking,  inflamed  the  soot. 
And  told  me  strange  stories,  which  I  have  fo^pot ; 
But  this  I  remember,  'twas  much  on  's  own  lifo, 
And  one  thing,  that  he  had  converted  his  wifo. 

But  now  my  guide  told  me,  it  time  was  to  go, 
For  that  to  our  bods  we  must  both  ride  and  row; 
Wherefore  calling  to  pay,  and  having  accounted, 
I  soon  was  down  stairs,  and  as  suddenly  mounted  : 
On  then  we  travell'd,  our  guide  still  before, 
Sometimes  on  three  legs,  and  sometimes  on  four, 
Coasting  the  sea,  and  over  hills  crawling. 
Sometimes  on  all  four,  for  fear  we  shotlld  fall  in; 
For  underneath  Neptune  lay  skulking  to  watch 

us, 
And,  had  we  but  slipp'd  once,  was  ready  to  catch 

us. 
Thus  in  places  of  danger  taking  more  heed, 
And  in  safer  travelling  mending  our  speed: 
Redland  Castle  and  Abergoney  we  past. 
And  o'er  against  Connoway  came  at  the  last : 
Just  over  against  a  castle  there  stood, 
O'  th'  right  hand  the  town,  and  o'  th'  left  hand  a 

wood; 
'Twixt  the  wood  and  the  castle  they  see  at  high 

water 
The  storm,  the  place  makes  it  a  dangerous  matter ; 
And  besides,  upon  such  a  steep  rock  it  is  founded. 
As  would  break  a  man's  ne<^,  riiould  he  'scape 

being  drowned : 
Periiaps  though  in  time  one  may  make  them  to 

yield. 
But  'tis  pretti'st  Cob-castle  e'er  I  beheld. 

The  Sun  now  was  going  t'  unharness  his  steeds. 
When  the  ferry-boat  brasking  her  sides  'gainst 

the  weeds, 
Came  in  as  good  time  as  good  time  could  be. 
To  give  us  a  cast  o'er  an  arm  of  the  sea; 
And  bestowing  our  horses  before  and  abaft, 
O'er  god  Neptune's  wide  cod-piece  gave  vm  a 

waft; 
Where  scurvily  landing  at  foot  of  the  fort, 
Within  veiy  few  paces  we  entered  the  port. 
Where  another  King's  Head  invited  me  down. 
For  indeed  I  have  ever  been  true  to  the  crown. 
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Db.  Hknbt  Mobb  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able gentleman  at  CJrantliain,  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  spent  the  better  part  of  a  long  and  intensely 
Btadions  life  at  Cambridge,  refusing  even  the 
mastership  of  his  college,  and  several  offers  of 
preferment  in  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  un- 
broken leisure  and  retirement  In  1640  he  com- 
posed his  Psjchozoia,  or  Life  of  the  Soul,  which 
he  afterward  republished  with  other  pieces,  in  a 
volume  entitled  Philosophical  Poems.  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  former  work  he  had  stu- 
died the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divines,  till 
his  frame  had  become  emaciated,  and  his  facul- 
ties had  been  strained  to  such  enthusiasm,  that 
he  began  to  talk  of  holding  supernatural  commu- 
nications, and  imagined  that  his  body  exhaled  the 
perfume  of  violets.  With  the  exception  of  these 
innocent  reveries,  his  life  and  literary  character 
were  highly  respectable.  He  corresponded  with 
Des  Cartes,  was  the  friend  of  Cudworth,  and  as 
a  divine  and  moralist  was  not  only  popular  in  his 
own  time,  but  has  been  mentioned  with  admirar 


tion  both  by  Addison  and  Blair.  In  the  heat  of 
rebellion  he  was  spared  even  by  the  fanatics,  who, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  left  him 
to  dream  with  Plato  in  his  academic  bower.  Am 
a  poet  he  has  woven  together  a  singular  texture 
of  Gothic  fancy  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  made 
the  Christiano-Platonic  system  of  metaphysics  a 
ground-work  for  the  fables  of  the  nursery.  His 
versification,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was  won 
to  the  Muses  in  his  childhood  by  the  melody  of 
Spenser,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  Spenserian 
tune.  In  fancy  he  Ib  dark  and  lethargic  Tet 
his  Psychozola  is  not  a  common-place  productkm : 
a  certain  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  tone 
leaves  an  impression  that  he  «  believed  the  magU 
iDondert  which  he  sung*^*  His  poetiy  is  not,  in- 
deed, like  a  beautiful  landscape  on  which  the  eye 
can  repose,  but  may  be  compared  to  some  curious 
grotto,  whose  gloomy  labyrinths  we  might  be 
curious  to  explore  for  the  strange  and  mystic  as- 
sociations they  exdte. 


THE  PSS-EXISREENCT  OF  THE  SOUL. 
Rise  then,  Aristo's  son,  assist  my  Muse; 
Let  that  high  sprite  which  did  enrich  thy  brains 
With  choice  conceits,  some  worthy  thoughts  infuse 
Worthy  thy  title  and  the  reader's  pains. 
And  thou,  O  Lycian  sage !  whose  pen  contains 
Treasures  of  heavenly  light  with  gentle  fire, 
Give  leave  awhile  to  warm  me  at  thy  flames. 
That  I  may  also  kindle  sweet  desire 
In  holy  minds  that  unto  highest  things  aspire. 

For  I  would  sing  the  pre-existency 

Of  human  souls,  and  live  once  o'er  again, 

By  recollection  and  quick  memory, 

Ail  that  is  past  since  first  we  all  began ; 

But  all  too  shallow  be  my  wits  to  scan 

So  deep  a  point,  and  mind  too  dull  to  dear 

So  dark  a  matter.    But  thou,  more  than  man, 

Aread,  thou  sacred  soul  of  Plotin  dear,      [were. 

Tell  me  what  mortals  are — tell  what  of  old  they 

A  spark  or  ray  of  the  divinity, 
Clouded  with  early  fogs,  ydad  in  day, 
A  precious  drop  sunk  fix>m  eternity, 
Spilt  on  the  ground,  or  rather  slunk  away; 
For  then  we  fell  when  we  'gan  first  t'  assay, 
By  stealth  of  our  own  selves,  something  to  been 
Uncentering  ourselves  from  our  great  stay. 
Which  fondly  we  new  liberty  did  ween,    [deem. 
And  from  that  prank  right  jolly  wits  ourselves  did 

«  ♦  «  « 
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Show  fitly  how  the  pre-existent  soul 
Enacts  and  enters  bodies  here  bdow. 
And  then  entire  unhurt  can  leave  this  moul. 
And  thence  her  airy  vehide  can  draw. 
In  which  by  sense  and  motion  they  may  know. 
Better  than  we,  what  things  transacted  be 
Upon  the  earth,  and  when  they  hat  may  show 
Themsdves  to  fiiend  or  foe,  their  phantame 
Moulding  their  airy  orb  to  gross  consistency. 
«  »  «  »  * 

Wherefore  the  soul  possess*d  of  n^atter  meet. 
If  she  hath  power  to  operate  thereon, 
Can  eath  transform  this  vehide  to  sight, 
Dight  with  due  colour  figuration. 
Can  speak,  can  walk,  and  then  dispear  anon. 
Spreading  herself  in  the  dispersed  air. 
Then,  if  she  please,  recall  again  what's  gone : 
Those  th'  uncouth  mysteries  of  &ncy  are — 
Than  thunder  far  more  strong,  more  quick  than 
lightning  far. 

Some  heaving  toward  this  strange  activity 
We  may  observe  ev'n  in  this  mortal  state ; 
Here  health  and  sickness  of  the  phantade 
Often  proceed,  which  working  minds  create. 
And  pox  and  pestilence  do  malleate. 
Their  thoughts  still  beating  on  those  objecta  ill. 
Which  doth  the  master's  blood  contaminate. 


[•Oollliit.] 
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And  with  foul  poiaonous  impressions  fill, 

And  last,  the  precious  life  with  deadly  dolour  kill. 

*  «  «  *  * 

All  these  declare  the  force  of  phantasie, 
Though  working  here  upon  this  stubborn  day ; 
But  th'  airy  vehicle  yields  more  easily, 
Unto  her  beck  more  nimbly  doth  obey, 
Which  truth  the  joint  confessions  bewray 
Of  damned  hags  and  masters  of  bold  skill, 
Whose  hellish  mysteries  fully  to  display,  fo'erspill. 
The  earth  would  groan,  trees  sigh,  and  horror  all 

But  he  that  out  of  darkness  giveth  light, 
He  guide  my  steps  in  this  so  uncouth  way ; 
And  ill-done  deeds  by  children  of  the  night 
Convert  to  good,  while  I  shall  hence  assay 
The  noble  soul's  condition  ope  to  lay. 
And  show  her  empire  on  her  airy  sphere, 
By  what  of  sprites  and  spectres  stories  say ; 
For  sprites  and  spectres  tibat  by  night  appear 
Be  or  all  with  the  soul,  or  of  a  nature  near. 

Up  then,  renowned  wizard,  hermit  sage. 
That  twice  ten  years  didst  in  the  desert  won. 
With  sprites  conversing  in  thy  hermitage, 
Since  thou  of  mortals  didst  the  commerce  shun ; 
Well  seen  in  these  foul  deeds  that  have  foredone 
Many  a  bold  wit.     Up,  Marcus,  tell  again 
That  story  to  thy  Thrax,  who  has  thee  won 
To  Christian  faith ;  the  guise  and  haunts  explain 
Of  all  air-trampling  ghosts  that  in  the  world 

[remain. 
There  be  six  sorts  of  sprites :  Lelurion 
Is  the  first  kind,  the  next  are  named  from  air ; 
The  first  aloft,  yet  far  beneath  the  moon, 
The  other  in  thJs  lower  region  fare ; 
The  third  terrestrial,  the  fourth  watery  are ; 
The  fifth  be  subterranean ;  the  last 
And  worst,  light-hating  ghosts,  more  cruel  far 
Than  bear  or  wolf  with  hunger  hard  oppress'd, 
But  doltish  yet,  and  dull,  like  an  unwieldy  beast 

«  *  «  «  « 

Cameleon-like  they  thus  their  colour  change, 
And  size  contract,  and  then  dilate  again. 
Like  the  soft  earth-worm  hurt  by  heedless  chance. 
Shrinks  in  herself  to  shun  or  ease  her  pain. 
Nor  do  they  only  thus  themselves  constrain 
Into  less  bulk,  but  if  with  courage  bold,   [twain, 
And  flaming  brand,  thou  strike  these  shades  in 
Close  quick  as  cloven  air.  So  sang  that  wizard  old. 


And  truth  he  said,  whatever  he  has  told. 

As  even  this  present  age  may  verify, 

If  any  lists  its  stories  to  unfold. 

Of  Hugo,  of  hobgoblins,  of  incubi. 

Abhorred  dugs  by  devils  sucken  dry ; 

Of  leaping  lamps,  and  of  fierce  flying  stones, 

Of  living  wool  and  such  like  witchery; 

Or  proved  by  sight  or  self-confessions,        [tions. 

Which  things  much  credence  gain  to  past  tradi- 

Wherefore  with  boldness  we  will  now  relate 
Some  few  in  brief;  as  of  th'  Astorgan  lad 
Whose  peevish  mother,  in  fell  ire  and  hate. 
With  execration  bold,  the  devil  bad 
Take  him  alive.  Which  mood  the  boy  n'  ote  bear, 
But  quits  the  room — ^walks  out  with  spirit  sad. 
Into  the  court,  where  lo!  by  night  appear 
Two  giants  with  grim  looks,  rough  limbs,  black 
grisly  hair. 
#  *  »  ♦  * 

The  walking  skeleton  in  Bolonia, 
Laden  with  rattling  chains,  that  show'd  his  grave 
To  the  watchful  student,  who  without  dismay 
Bid  tell  his  wants  and  speak  what  he  would  have. 
Thus  cleared  he  the  house  by  courage  brave. 
Nor  may  I  pass  the  fair  Cerdinian  maid 
Whose  love  a  jolly  swain  did  kindly  crave. 
And  oft  with  mutual  solace  with  her  staid. 
Yet  he  no  jolly  swain,  but  a  deceitfiil  shade. 
«  *  «  «  * 

In  arctic  climes  an  isle  that  Thul^  hight, 
Famous  for  snowy  monts,  whose  hoary  heads 
Sure  sign  of  cold ;  yet  from  their  fiery  feet 
They  strike  out  burning  stones  with  thunders  dread. 
And  all  the  land  with  smoke  and  ashes  spread ; 
Here  wand'ring  ghosts  themselves   have   often 

shown. 
As  if  it  were  the  region  of  the  dead, 
And  met  departed,  met  with  whom  they've  known, 
In  seemly  sort  shake  hands,  and  ancient  friend- 
ship own. 

A  worid  of  wonders  hither  might  be  thrown 

Of  sprites  and  spectres,  as  that  frequent  noise 

Oft  heard  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 

Of  neighing  horses  and  of  martial  boys ; 

The  Greek  the  Persian  nightly  here  destroys 

In  hot  assault  embroil'd  in  a  long  war; 

Four  hundred  years  did  last  those  dreadful  toys. 

As  doth  by  Attic  records  plain  appear. 

The  seeds  of  hate  by  death  so  little  slaked  are. 


GEORGE  ETHEREGE. 


tBorD.169S.    Died,  1694?] 


Gboboe  Ethebbob  first  distinguished  himself 
among  the  libertine  wits  of  the  age  by  his  **  Comi- 
cal Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub."  He  after- 
ward gained  a  more  deserved  distinction  in  the 
comic  drama  by  his  **  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter,"  a  character  which  has  been  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  stage  petits-maitres.  By 
hk  wit  he  obtained  a  rich  widow  and  the  title  of 


knighthood,  and,  what  was  ill-suited  to  his  disso- 
lute habits,  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaxy 
at  Ratisbon.  At  that  place  he  had  occasion  to 
give  a  convivial  party  to  some  friends,  of  whom 
George  was  politely  taking  his  leave  at  the  door 
of  his  house,  but  having  drunk  freely,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  conclude  the  entertainment  by 
falling  down  stairs  and  breaking  his  neck* 
2E 
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THOMAS  FLATMAN. 


BONO, 
nunc  <*LOTX  cr  a  tub." 

Lasibs,  though  to  your  oonqnering  eyei 
Love  owes  his  chiefest  victories, 
And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue ; 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefii  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  diidam, 
Lest  love  on  you  revenge  their  pain: 
You  are  not  free  because  you're  &ir, 
The  boy  did  not  his  motfaAr  spare : 
Though  beauty  be  a  killing  dart, 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart 


BONO. 

t  SOLTILUUCI'B  ''DISAPPOniTlOniT,  OB  XHB  ] 


SsE,  how  fiir  Corinna  lies, 
Kindly  calling  with  her  eyes: 
In  the  tender  minute  prove  her; 
Shepherd !  why  so  dull  a  lover 
Prithee,  why  so  dull  a  lover  1 

In  her  blushes  see  your  shame,— 
Anger  they  with  love  proclaim; 
You  too  coldly  entertain  her : 
Lay  your  pipe  a  little  by ; 
If  no  other  charms  you  try, 
You  will  never,  never  gain  her. 

While  the  happy  minute  is. 
Court  her,  you  may  get  a  Uss, 
May  be,  &voutb  that  are  greater: 
Leave  your  piping  to  her  fly ; 
When  the  nymph  for  love  is  nigh. 
Is  it  with  a  tune  you  treat  her  1 

Dull  Amintor!  fie,  O  !  fie: 
Now  your  Shepherdess  is  nigh 
Can  you  pass  your  time  no  better  ? 


SONG. 

IBOM  *<LOTB  DT  A  VDB." 

Whbn  PhiUii  watch'd  her  harmless  sheep. 

Not  one  poor  lamb  was  made  a  pr^ ; 
Yet  she  had  cause  enough  to  weep. 

Her  silly  heart  did  go  astray. 
Then  flying  to  the  neighbouring  grove. 

She  left  the  tender  flock  to  rove. 
And  to  the  winds  did  breathe  her  love. 
She  sought  in  vain 
To  ease  her  pain ; 
The  heedless  winds  did  fim  her  fire ; 
Venting  her  grief 
Gave  no  relief 
But  rather  did  increase  desire. 
Then  sitting  with  her  arms  across. 

Her  sorrows  streaming  from  each  eye ; 
She  fix*d  her  thoughts  upon  her  loss. 
And  in  despair  resolved  to  die. 


BONG. 


Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived 
While  Sylvia  seems  so  kind, 

And  takes  such  care  to  be  believed. 
The  cheat  I  fear  to  find. 

To  flatter  me  should  falsehood  lie 
Conoeal'd  in  her  soft  youth, 

A  thousand  times  I'd  rather  die 
Than  see  th*  unhapy  truth. 

My  love  all  malice  shall  outbrave, 

Let  fops  in  libels  rail ; 
If  she  th*  appearances  will  save. 

No  scandal  can  prevail. 

She  makes  me  think  I  have  her  heart. 

How  much  for  that  ii  due ; 
Though  she  but  act  the  tonfler  part. 

The  joy  she  gives  is  true. 


THOMAS  FLATMAN. 

[Bora,  16S6.    IM«d,lK8.] 


TH0KA8  Flatman,  an  imitetor  of  Cowley, 
who  had  also  a  respecteble  talent  for  painting. 


Granger  says  that  one  of  his  heads  is  worth  • 
ream  of  his  pindarics.* 


FOR  THOUGHTS. 
ntox  poms  and  soiros. 
Thouqhts  !  what  are  they  ! 
They  are  my  constant  friends ; 
Who,  when  harsh  fate  its  dull  brow  bends, 
Undoud  me  with  a  smiling  ray, 
And  in  the  depth  of  midnight  force  a  day. 

When  I  retire  and  flee 

The  busy  throngs  of  company 

To  hug  myself  in  priva^. 


O  the  discourse,  the  pleasant  talk 

'Twixt  us,  my  thoughts,  along  a  lonely  walk! 

You  like  the  stupefying  wine. 

The  dying  malefactors  sip. 

With  shivering  lip, 

T'  abate  the  rigour  of  their  doom 

By  a  less  troublous  cut  to  their  long  home, 

[•  Hh  verae  wm  buried  with  iti  author  in  a  fouztii  «11- 
tion ;  no  on«  has  thought  fit  to  tstItb  It,  and  In  no  ool- 
l«ctk>n  of  BritUh  Poetiyhas  VUtman  i>and,or  Is  Vkaij  to 
iknd,  a  place.] 
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Make  me  alight  crowes  though  they  piled  up  lie, 
All  by  ti/  enchantments  of  an  ecstasy. 

Do  I  desire  to  see 

The  throne  and  majesty 

Of  that  proud  one, 

Brother  and  uncle  to  the  stars  and  sun, 

Those  can  conduct  me  where  such  joys  reside. 

And  waft  me  cross  the  main,  sans  wind  and  tide. 

Would  I  descry 

Those  radiant  mansions  'bove  the  sky, 

Invisible  by  mortal  eye, 

Mj  thoughts,  my  thoughts  can  lay 

A  shining  track  there  to, 

And  nimbly  fleeting  go ; 

Through  all  the  eleven  orbs  can  shove  away ; 

These  too  like  Jacob's  ladder  are, 

A  most  angelic  thoroughfare. 

The  wealth  that  shines 

In  the  oriental  mines, 

Those  sparkling  gems  which  nature  keeps 

Within  her  cabinet  the  deeps, 

The  verdant  fields, 

The  rarities  the  rich  world  yields. 

Rare  structures,  whose  each  gilded  spire 

Glimmers  like  lightning,  which  while  men  admire 

They  deem  the  neighboring  sky  on  fire: 

These  can  I  gaze  upon,  and  glut  mine  eyes 

With  myriads  of  varieties. 

As  on  the  front  of  PLsgah  I 

Can  th'  Holy  Land  through  these  my  optics  spy. 

Contemn  we  then 

The  peevish  rage  of  men. 


Whose  violence  ne'er  can  divorce 

Our  mutual  amity, 

Or  lay  so  damn'd  a  curse 

As  non*addresses  'twizt  my  thoughts  and  me; 

For  though  I  sigh  in  irons  they, 

Use  their  old  fireedom,  readily  obey, 

And  when  my  bosom  friends  desert  me  stay. 

Come  then,  my  darlings,  Vll  embrace 

My  privilege ;  make  known 

The  high  prerogative  I  own 

By  making  all  allurements  give  you  place; 

Whose  sweet  society  to  me 

A  sanctuary  and  a  shield  shall  be 

'Gainst  the  full  quivers  of  my  destiny. 


BONO  FROM  TEE  SAME. 

How  happy  a  thing  were  a  wedding. 

And  a  bedding, 

If  a  man  might  purchase  a  wife 

For  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day ; 

But  to  live  vrith  her  all  a  man's  life. 

For  ever  and  for  aye, 

TiQ  she  grow  as  gray  as  a  cat, 

Good  hiih,  Mr.  Parson,  excuse  me  fat  that. 


BZTRAOT. 

Whbk  on  my  sick  bed  I  languish. 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish ; 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying, 
Panting,  groaning,  speechless,  dying — 
Methidu  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
Be  not  fearful,  come  away  !* 


APHRA  BEHN. 


pi«ra,UMT    DleA,U8».] 


This  authoress  of  many  plays,  novels,  and 
poems,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
died  on  his  passage  to  Surinam,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  governor.  His  fiimily,  however, 
reached  the  settlement,  and  there  our  poetess 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Indian  chief 
Oroonoko,  whose  stoiy  she  has  related  in  one 
of  her  novels.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
married  Mr.  Behn,  a  London  merchant.    After 


his  death  the  Court  of  Charles  H.  employed  her 
to  send  over  intelligence  from  Antwerp  respect^ 
ing  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  lover 
Vender  Albert,  she  gave  them  a  most  important 
warning  of  De  Ruyter's  intended  descent  upon 
the  English  coast;  but  she  was  treated  with  in- 
gratitude by  the  government,  and  on  returning 
to  England  was  left  to  subsist  by  her  gallantry 
and  her  pen. 


BONO,  IN  THE  FABOS  OF  "THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE 
MOON." 
A  CUK8S  upon  that  frdihless  maid 
Who  first  her  sex's  liberty  betray'd; 
Bom  free  as  man  to  love  and  range, 
Till  nobler  nature  did  to  custom  change ; 
Custom,  that  duU  excuse  for  fools, 
Who  think  all  virtue  to  consist  in  rules. 

From  love  our  fetters  never  sprung. 
That  smiling  god,  all  wanton,  gay  and  young, 
Shows  by  his  wings  he  cannot  be 
Confined  to  artless  slavery ; 


But  here  and  there  at  random  roves, 

Not  fix'd  to  glittering  courts  or  shady  groves. 

Then  she  that  constancy  proless'd 
Was  but  a  well  dissembler  at  the  best ; 
And  that  imaginary  sway 
She  seem'd  to  give  in  feigning  to  obey. 
Was  but  the  height  of  prudent  art 
To  deal  with  greater  liberty  her  heart. 


[<•  Pope  bM  done  something  more  than  imitate  tUs  in 
his  «I>7ing  Ghristiaa  to  UsSoiil.'^ 
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tDled,  IflBl.*] 


MAinr  of  the  Bedlam  witticisms  of  this  onfor- 
tonate  man  have  been  recorded  by  those  who  can 
derive  mirth  from  the  most  humiliating  shape  of 
human  calamity.  His  rant  and  turgidity  as  a 
writer  are  proverbial ;  but  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed justice  done  to  the  acting  of  his  Tlieodo- 
sius  must  have  felt  that  he  had  some  powers  in 
the  pathetic.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dergyman  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster, 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  became  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From 
thence  he  came  to  London,  and  attempted  the 
profession  of  an  actor.  The  part  which  he  per- 
formed was  Duncan,  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth.  He  was  completely  un- 
successful. «Yet  Lee,*'  says  Cibber,  «was  so 
pathetic  a  reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  actor  who  was  present,  that 
while  Lee  was  reading  to  Major  Mohun,  at  a 
rehearsal,  Mohun,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admira- 
tion, threw  down  his  part,  and  said,  <  Unless  I 
were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to 


what  purpose  should  I  undertake  itV  And  yet," 
continues  the  laureate,  ^  this  very  author,  whose 
elocution  raised  such  admiration  in  so  capital  an 
actor,  when  he  attempted  to  be  an  actor  himself 
soon  quitted  the  stage  in  an  honest  despair  of 
ever  making  any  profitable  figure  there."  Failing 
in  this  object,  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
and  his  first  tragedy  of  <<  Nero/'  which  came  out 
in  1675,  was  favourably  received.  In  the  nine 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  he  produced  as  many 
plays  of  his  own,  and  assisted  Dryden  in  two ;  at 
the  end  of  which  period  an  hereditary  taint  of 
madness,  aggravate  by  habits  of  ^  dissipation, 
obliged  him  to  be  consigned  for  four  years  to  the 
receptacle  at  Bethlem.  He  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties  so  &r  as  to  compose  two  pieces,  the 
Princess  of  Cleves,  and  the  Massacre  of  Paris ; 
but  with  all  the  profits  of  his  invention  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  reduced  that  a  weekly  stipend 
of  ten  shillings  was  his  principal  support  toward 
the  dose  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  he  was  not 
firee  firom  occasional  derangement. 


FBOM  "THEODOSIUS;  OB,  THE  FORCE  OF  LOVE.'* 

The  daaraeton  in  the  foUowloff  soenes  are  Taranes^  a 
Persian  prince,  who  comes  to  visit  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
fdus;  Aranthes,  his  conSdant;  Leontine,  the  prince's 
tutor ;  and  Atbenais,  daughter  of  iliat  philosopher,  with 
whom  Yaranee  is  in  lore.  Her  ikther,  Iieontlne,  Jealous 
for  his  daughter's  honour,  brings  his  royal  pupil  to  an 
explanation  respecting  his  designs  toward  Atbenais ;  and 
Varanes,  in  a  moment  of  rash  pride,  at  the  instigation 
of  Aranthes,  spurns  at  the  idea  of  marrying  the  philoso- 
pher's daughter  and  sharing  with  her  the  throne  of 
Qrrus.  Athenals.  however,  is  seen  by  the  Emperor 
Theodoeins,  who  himself  offers  her  his  hand.  The  re- 
pentance of  Yaranes  for  her  loss,  and  the  despair  of 
Atbenais,  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy. 

Lton.  So,  Athenais ;  now  our  compliment 
To  the  young  Persian  prince  is  at  an  end ; 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  take  our  leave. 
And  bid  him  everlastingly  farewell  t 

Mhen.  My  lord ! 

Liion.  I  say,  that  decency  requires 
We  should  be  gone,  nor  can  you  stay  with  honour. 

dfitAm.  Most  true,  my  lord, 

Lton,  The  court  is  now  at  peace. 
The  emperor's  sisters  are  retired  for  ever, 
And  he  himself  composed ;  what  hinders  then. 
But  that  we  bid  adieu  to  prince  Yaranes? 

Athtiu  Ah,  sir,  why  will  yon  break  my  heart! 

Leon,  I  would  not ; 
Thou  art  the  only  comfort  of  my  age ; 


[*  The  period  of  Lee's  decease  has  not  been  hitherto 
ascertained.  That  he  was  buried  in  St  Glementfs  Danes 
was  a  due  to  the  period,  and  searching  the  Burial  Begister 
there  the  other  day,  for  some  assistance,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing entry : 

"  6  AprU,  1692,  Nathaniel  Leo  a  man  bur.''] 
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Like  an  old  tree  I  stand  among  the  storms. 
Thou  art  the  only  limb  that  I  have  left  me. 
My  dear  green  branch ;  and  how  I  prize  thee,  chUd, 
Heaven  only  knows !    Why  dost  thou  kneel  and 
weep!  [hope, 

Mheiu  Because  you  are  so  good,  and  will,  I 
Forgive  my  fiiult,  who  first  occasioned  it.  [prince. 

Liofu  I  charged  thee  to  receive  and  hear  the 

Mhm,,  You  did,  and,  oh,  my  lord !  I  heard  too 
much! 
Too  much,  I  fear,  for  my  eternal  quiet. 

Lton,  Rise,  Athenais !  Credit  him  who  bears 
More  years  than  thou:  Yaranes  has  deceived  thee. 

Mhiau  How  do  we  differ  then !  You  judge  the 

prince  [nesa. 

Impious  and  base ;  while  I  take  Heaven  to  wit- 

I  think  him  the  most  virtuous  of  men: 

Therefore,  take  heed,  my  lord,  how  yon  aocnae 

him, 
Before  yon  make  the  trial. — Alas,  Yaranes, 
If  thou  art  &lse,  there's  no  such  thing  on  earth 
As  soUd  goodness  or  substantial  honour. — 
A  thousand  times,  my  lord,  he  has  sworn  to  give  me 
(And  I  believe  his  oaths)  his  crown  and  empire^ 
That  day  I  make  him  master  of  my  heart 

hum.  That  day  he'll  make  thee  mistress  of  his 
power. 
Which  carries  a  foul  name  among  the  vulgar. 
No,  Athenais !  let  me  see  thee  dead. 
Borne  a  pale  corpse,  and  gently  laid  in  earth. 
So  I  may  say  she's  chaste,  aud  died  a  virgin. 
Rather  tiian  view  thee  with  these  wounded  eyes 
Seated  upon  the  throne  of  Isdigerdes, 
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The  blast  of  common  tons^ies,  thd  nobles'  soom, 
Thy  Other's  corse ;  that  is,         *  * 

Jlihttu  O  horrid  supposition !  how  I  detest  it, 
Be  witness,  Heaven,  that  sees  my  secret  thoughts ! 
Hare  I  for  this,  my  lord,  been  taught  by  yon 
The  nicest  justice,  and  severest  virtue, 
To  fear  no  death,  to  know  the  end  of  life, 
And,  with  long  search,  discern  the  highest  good  ? 
No,  Athenais !  when  the  day  beholda  thee 
So  scandalously  raised,  pride  cast  thee  down, 
The  scorn  of  honour,  and  the  people's  prey  ? 
No,  cruel  Leontine,  not  to  redeem 
That  aged  head  firom  the  descending  axe. 
Not,  though  I  saw  thy  trembling  body  rack'd. 
Thy  wrinkles  about  thee  fiU'd  with  blood. 
Would  I  for  empire  to  the  man  I  love. 
Be  made  the  object  of  unlawful  pleasure. 

Lbohu  O  greatly  said !  and  by  the  blood  which 
warms  me, 
Which  runs  as  rich  as  any  Athens  holds. 
It  would  improve  the  virtue  of  the  world. 
If  eveiy  day  a  thousand  votaries. 
And  thousand  virgins  came  from  far  to  hear  thee. 

Aihen,  Look  down,  ye  powers,  take  notice  we 
obey 
The  rigid  principles  ye  have* infused! 
Yet  oh,  my  noble  father,  to  convince  you. 
Since  you  will  have  it  so,  propose  a  marriage ; 
Though  with  the  thought  Tm  cover'd  o'er  with 

blushes. 
Not  that  I  doubt  the  prince, — that  were  to  doubt 
The  heavens  themselves ;  I  know  he  is  all  truth : 
But  modesty, 

The  virgin's  troublesome  and  constant  guest, 
That,  that  alone  forbids. 

Lion,  I  wish  to  heaven 
There  prove  no  greater  bar  to  my  belief. 
Behold  the  prince ;  I  will  retire  a  while. 
And,  when  occasion  calls,  come  to  thy  aid. 

[£stfLiOH. 

SnkT  VAEAiia  and  Abahthis. 

Vara.  To  fix  her  on  the  throne,  to  me,  seems 
Uttle; 
Were  I  a  god,  yet  would  I  raise  her  higher, 
This  is  the  nature  of  thy  prince:  But,  oh ! 
As  to  the  world,  thy  judgment  soars  above  me, 
And  I  «n  dared  with  this  gigantic  honour. 
Gloiy  forbids  her  prospect  to  a  crown, 
Nor  must  she  gaze  that  way ;  my  haughty  soul, 
That  day  when  she  ascends  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
Will  leave  my  body  pale,  and  to  the  stars 
Retire  in  blushes,  lost,  quite  lost  for  ever, 

Jlraru  What  do  you  purpose,  then  ? 

Vartu  I  know  not  what : 
But,  see,  she  comes,  the  glory  of  my  arms, 

Enter  Athexais. 
The  only  busuiess  of  my  instant  thought. 
My  soul's  best  joy,  and  all  my  true  repose ! — 
I  swear  I  cannot  bear  these  strange  desures, 
These  strong  impulses,  which  will  shortly  leave  me 
Dead  at  thy  feet 

Mhm,  What  have  you  found,  my  lord. 
In  me  so  harsh  or  cruel,  that  you  fear 
To  qpeak  your  griefs  1 


Vara.  First  let  me  kneel  and  swear. 
And  on  thy  hand  seal  my  religious  vow. 
Straight  let  the  breath  of  gods  blow  me  firom  earth. 
Swept  firom  the  book  of  fiune,  forgotten  ever. 
If  I  prefer  thee  not,  O  Athenais, 
To  all  the  Persian  greatness ! 

Athtn,  I  believe  you 
For  I  have  heard  you  swear  as  much  before,  [again ! 

Vara.  Hast  d^ou?  O  why  then  did  I  swear 
But  that  my  love  knew  nothing  worthier  of  thee. 
And  could  no  better  way  express  my  passion. 

Mhm.  O  rise,  my  lord ! 

Vara.  I  vrill  do  every  thing 
Which  Athenais  bids :  if  there  be  more 
In  nature  to  convince  thee  of  my  love. 
Whisper  it,  oh  some  god,  into  my  ear ! 
And  on  her  breasts  thus  to  her  listening  soul 
I'll  breathe  the  inspiration !  Wilt  thou  not  speak  1 
What,  but  one  sigh,  no  more !  Can  that  suffice 
For  all  my  vast  expense  of  prodigal  love  1 
Oh,  Athenais !  what  shall  I  say  or  do, 
To  gain  the  thing  I  wish  1 

Athen.  What's  that,  my  brd  1  [hold  thee. 

Vara.  Thus  to  approach  thee  still !  thus  to  be- 
Yet  there  is  more — 

Mhtn.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  firown  at  what  thou  dost 
not  know  ? 
'Tis  an  imagination  which  ne'er  pierced  thee ; 
Yet,  as  'tis  ravishing,  'tis  full  of  honour. 

JIthau  I  must  not  doubt  you,  sir :  But  oh  I 
tremble 
To  think  if  Isdigerdes  should  behold  you. 
Should  hear  you  thus  protesting  to  a  maid 
Of  no  degree,  but  virtue,  in  the  world — 

Vara.  No  more  of  this,  no  more ;  for  I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by ;  fiur  be  the  noise 
Of  king  and  courts  firom  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way ! 
Free  as  the  forest-birds,  we'll  pair  together. 
Without  remembering  who  our  fathers  were ; 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flow'ry  meads, 
And  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  firuit  which  autumn  yields, 
sAnd  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

Mh€n.  Ah,  prince ;  no  more ! 
Forbear,  forbear  to  charm  me. 
Since  I  am  doomed  to  leave  you,  sir,  for  ever. 

Vara.  Hold,  Athenais — 

Mhen.  I  know  your  royal  temper. 
And  that  high  honour  reigns  within  your  breast. 
Which  would  disdain  to  waste  so  many  hours 
With  one  of  humble  blood  compared  to  you. 
Unless  strong  passion  sway'd  your  thoughts  to 

love  her ; 
Therefore  receive,  O  prince,  and  take  it  kindly, 
For  none  on  earth  but  you  could  win  it  from  me, 
Receive  the  gift  of  my  eternal  love ! 
'Tis  all  I  can  bestow,  nor  is  it  little ; 
For  sure  a  heart  so  coldly  chaste  as  mine. 
No  charms  but  yours,  my  lord,  could  e'er  have 
warm'd.  [comfort. 

Vara.  Well  have  you  made  amends,  by  this  last 
2i2 
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For  the  cold  dart  you  shot  at  me  before. 
For  this  last  goodness,  O  my  Athenais ! 
(For  now^  methinks,  I  ought  to  call  you  minei) 
I  empty  all  my  soul  in  thanks  before  you : 
Yet  oh !  one  fear  remains,  like  death  it  chills  me; 
Why  my  relenting  love  did  talk  of  parting ! 
Jlthen.  Look  there,  and  cease  your  wonder ;  I 
have  sworn 
To  obey  my  father,  and  he  calls  me  hence. 

Enter  Leontine. 

Vara,  Ha,  Leontine !  by  -which  of  all  my  actions 
Have  I  so  deeply  injured  thee,  to  merit 
The  smartest  wound  revenge  could  form  to  end  me  1 

Leon.  Answer  me  now,  oh  prince  !  for  virtue 
prompts  me, 
And  honesty  will  dally  now  no  longer ; 
What  can  the  end  of  all  this  passion  be  ? 
Glory  requires  this  strict  account,  and  asks 
What  you  intend  at  last  to  Athenais. 

Vara.  How,  Leontine  7  [loved  her ; 

Leon.  You  saw  her,  sir,  at  Athens ;  said  you 
I  charged  her  humbly  to  receive  the  honour,  [me  ? 
And  hear  your  passion :  Has  she  not,  sir,  ooey'd 

Vara.  She  has,  I  thank  the  gods !  but  whither 
would'st  thou  1 

Leon.  Having  resolved  to  visit  Theodosius, 
You  swore  you  would  not  go  without  my  daughter. 
Whereon  I  gave  command  that  she  should  follow. 

Vara.  Yes,  Leontine,  my  old  remembrancer, 
Most  learn'd  of  all  philosophers,  you  did. 

Leon.  Thus  long  she  has  attended,  you  have 
seen  her. 
Sounded  her  virtues  and  her  imperfections ; 
Therefore,  dread  sir,  forgive  this  bolder  charge, 
Which  honour  sounds,  and  now  let  me  demand 
you — 

Vara.  Now  help,  Aranthes,  or  Vm  dash'd  for 
ever. 

Jlran.  Whatever  happens,  sir,  disdain  the  mar- 
riage. 

Leon.  Can  your  high  thoughts  so  fax  forget 
themselves. 
To  admit  this  humble  virgin  for  your  bride  1 

Vara.  Ha ! 

Mhen.  He  blushes,  gods!   and  stammers  at 
the  question.  [my  lord? 

Leon.  Why  do  you  walk,  and  chafe  yourself 
The  business  is  not  much. 

Vara,  How,  Leontine ! 
Not  much  ?  I  know  that  she  deserves  a  crown ; 
Yet  *tis  to  reason  much,  though  not  to  love ; 
And  sure  the  world  would  blush  to  see  the  daughter 
Of  a  philosopher  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus. 

JUhen.  Undone  for  ever ! 

Leon.  Is  this  your  answer,  sir  1  [me  to 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  urge  me  thus,  and  push 
The  very  brink  of  glory  1  where,  alas ! 
I  look  and  tremble%t  the  vast  descent : 
Yet  even  there,  to  the  vast  bottom  down. 
My  rash  adventurous  love  would  have  me  leap, 
And  grasp  my  Athenais  with  my  ruin. 

Leon.  'Tis  well,  my  lord. 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  thus  provoke  me  1 
J  thought  that  Persia's  court  had  store  of  honour 


To  satisfy  the  height  of  thy  ambition. 
Besides,  old  man,  my  love  is  too  well  grown, 
To  want  a  tutor  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
What  he  will  do,  he  will  do  of  himself, 
And  not  be  taught  by  you. — 

Leon.  I  know  he  will  not : 
Fond  tears,  away !  I  know,  I  know  he  will  not; 
But  he  would  buy  with  his  old  man's  preferment 
My  daughter  »  *  *  ♦ 

Vara.  Away,  I  say,  my  soul  disdains  the  motion ! 

Leon.  The  motion  of  a  marriage ;  yes,  I  see  it; 
Your  angry  looks  and  haughty  words  betray  it : 
I  found  it  at  the  first    I  thank  you,  sir. 
You  have  at  least  rewarded  your  old  tutor 
For  all  his  cares,  his  watchings,  services ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  humble  maid. 
This  daughter  of  a  poor  philosopher. 
Shall,  if  she  please,  be  seated  on  a  throne 
As  high  as  that  of  the  immortal  Cyrus. 

Vara.  I  think  that  age  and  deep  philosophy 
Have  crack'd  thy  brain :  Farewell,  old  Leontine, 
Retire  to  rest ;  and  when  this  brawling  humour 
Is  rock'd  asleep,  I'll  meet  my  Athenais, 
And  clear  the  accounts  of  love,  which  thou  hast 
blotted.  [£dL 

Leon.  Old  Leontine !  perhaps  I  am  mad  indeed. 
But  hold,  my  heart,  and  let  that  solid  virtue, 
Which  I  so  long  adored,  still  keep  the  reins. 

0  Athenais !  But  I  will  not  chide  thee : 
Fate  is  in  all  our  actions,  and,  methinks. 
At  least  a  father  judges  so,  it  has 
Rebuked  thee  smartly  for  thy  easiness : 

There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence  [sorrow. 

In  thy  dumb  grie^  which  shames  all  clamorous 

Mhen.  Alas!  my  breast  is  full  of  death ;  methinks 

1  fear  even  you — 

Leon.  Why  shotddst  thou  fear  thy  father  t 

Mken.  Because  you  have  the  figure  of  a  man ! 
Is  there,  O  speak,  a  possibility 
To  be  forgiven  ? 

Leon.  Thy  fiither  does  forgive  thee, 
And  honour  will ;  but  on  this  hard  condition, 
Never  to  see  him  more — 

Mhtn.  See  him !  Oh  heavens ! 

Leon.  Unless  it  be,  my  daughter,  to  upbraid 
him: 
Not  though  he  should  repent  and  straight  return. 
Nay,  proffer  thee  his  crown — No  more  of  that 
Honour  too  cries  revenge,  revenge  thy  wrongs ; 
Revenge  thyself  revenge  thy  injured  father; 
For  'tis  revenge  so  wise,  so  glorious  too. 
As  all  the  world  shall  praise, 

Mhen.  O  fpye  me  leave. 
For  yet  I  am  all  tenderness :  the  woman, 
The  weak,  the  mild,  the  fond,  the  coward  woman* 
Dares  not  look  forth ;  but  runs  about  my  breast. 
And  visits  all  the  warmer  mansions  there. 
Where  she  so  oft  has  harbour'd  false  Yarases ! 
Cruel  Varanes  I  &lse,  forsworn  Varanes  I 

Leon.  Is  this  forgetting  him  1  Is  this  the  course 
Which  honour  bids  thee  take  1 

.^then.  Ah,  sir,  allow 
A  little  time  for  love  to  make  his  way  ; 
Hardly  he  won  the  place,  and  many  sighs. 
And  many  tears,  and  thousand  oaths  it  cost  lam ; 
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And,  citi !  I  find  be  will  not  be  dislodged 
Without  a  groan  at  parting  hence  for  ever. 
No,  no !  be  vows  be  will  not  yet  be  razed 
Without  whole  floods  of  grief  at  his  ftiewell, 
Which  thus  I  sacrifice !  and  oh,  I  swear, 
Had  he  proved  true,  I  would  as  easily 
Have  emptied  all  my  blood,  and  died  to  serve 

him. 
As  now  I  ^ed  these  drops,  or  vent  these  sighs. 
To  show  bow  well,  bow  perfectly  I  loved  him. 
Xeon.  No  woman  suro,  but  thou,  so  low  in  for- 
tune. 
Therefore  the  nobler  is  thy  fiur  example. 


Would  thus  have  grieved,  because  a  prince  adored 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  in  after  times,  [her ; 

That  there  was  ever  such  a  maid  in  being ; 
Yet  do  I  still  advise,  preserve  thy  virtue ; 
And  since  he  does  disdain  thee  for  his  bride. 

Scorn  thou  to  be 

jSthnu  Hold,  sir,  oh  hold,  forbear, 

For  my  nice  soul  abhors  the  very  sound ; 
Yet  with  the  shame  of  that,  and  the  desire 
Of  an  immortal  name,  I  am  inspired : 
All  kinder  thoughts  are  fied  for  ever  fit)m  me, 
All -tenderness,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  loved. 
Has  left  my  bosom  colder  than  the  grave. 


THOMAS  SHADWELL. 


[Bon,lMO.    Diel,lfln.] 


Thomas  Shadwili.,  the  laureate  of  William 
m.  and  the  Mac  Flecknoe  of  Dryden,  was  bom 
1640,  and  died  1692.  Rochester  said  of  him, 
that  if  be  hal  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all 


be  spoke,  be  would  have  had  more  wit  and  hu- 
mour than  any  other  poet  He  left  seventeen 
plays,  besides  other  poems.* 


FROM  "THE  RAPE,  OS  INNOCENT  DCPOSTOBS." 

How  long  must  women  wish  in  vain 

A  constant  love  to  find  1 
No  art  can  fickle  man  retain, 

Or  fix  a  roving  mind. 
Yet  fondly  we  ourselves  deceive, 

And  empty  hopes  pursue : 
Though  false  to  others,  we  believe 

They  "Will  to  us  prove  true. 


But  oh !  the  torment  to  discern 

A  peijured  lover  gone ; 
And  yet  by  sad  experience  learn 

That  we  must  still  love  on. 

How  strangely  are  we  fool'd  by  fate, 
Who  tread  the  maze  of  love ; 

When  most  desirous  to  retreat. 
We  know  not  how  to  move. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


CBon,ieU.    DU,UW.] 


HsiniY  Vaughan  was  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Uske,  in  Brecknock- 
shire, who  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  relinquished 
it  for  the  profession  of  physic.    He  is  one  of  the 


harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school 
of  conceit ;  but  he  has  some  few  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like 
wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath. 


EABLT  SISINO  AND  PRATER. 
noH  "8ILKX  samiLUAire,  ob  bagbid  poms.** 
Whsn  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul, leave 
To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty:  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun; 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  sbalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  vrith  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers ; 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  openb  when  the  world's  is  shut. 


Walk  with  thy  follow-creatures :  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  bath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am. — Canst  thou  not  sing  1 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies !  go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world :  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine : 


[*  Nahmn  Tate,  of  all  my  predeoeaMri,  must  have  naked 
the  lowest  of  the  laureates,  if  he  had  not  succeeded  Shad< 
weU.    aauth^t  Life  <if  Qn0pfr3iiA.il  V-l^] 
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Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first,  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  hife,  light, 

truth. 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — ^they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  'on,  and  safely  may : 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  bettor  part 


THE  TIMBER. 

?EOH  TBX  8AXB. 

ScBE  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  show- 
ers, 
Pass'd  o'er  thy  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  are  now  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies,  [shoot 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches 

Toward  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies, 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root 


THE  RAINBOW. 

FROM  THX  SAMS. 


Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry; 


When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower ! 
When  thon  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and 

fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  deft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object*  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him. 
Who  looks  upon  thee  firom  his  glorious  throne. 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


THE  WREATH.    (TO  THE  REDEEMER.) 

nOX  VBE  SAIOL 

SixcE  I  in  storms  most  used  to  be. 

And  seldom  yielded  flowers,  ^ 
How  shall  I  get  a  wreath  for  thee 

From  those  rude  barren  hours  1 

The  softer  dressings  of  the  spring. 

Or  summer's  later  store, 
I  will  not  fbr  thy  temples  bring, 

Which  thorns,  not  roses^  wore: 

But  a  twined  wreath  of  grief  and  praise 

Praise  soil'd  with  tears,  and  tears  again 
Shining  with  joy,  like  dewy  days. 

This  day  I  bring  for  all  thy  pain. 
Thy  causeless  pain ;  and  as  sad  death. 

Which  sadness  breeds  in  the  most  vain, 
O  not  in  vain  !  now  beg  thy  breath, 
Thj  quick'ning  breath,  which  gladly  bears 

Through  saddest  clouds  to  that  glad  place 
Where  cloudless  quires  sing  without  tears. 

Sing  thy  just  praise,  and  see  thy  face. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 


[Ban,16n.    Died,inO>] 


CHARACTER  OP  SHAFTBSB1TRT. 

ntOX  '^ABSALOK  ASJ>  AOHnOPHZL.** 

Of  these  the  ftdse  Achitophel  was  first, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 

For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfix'd,  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  i 

A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er  inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ;  [high* 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went 


He  sought  the  storms ;  but  (or  a  cabn  unfit, . 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour 
Reftise  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  1  [blest, 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  1 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a  son ; 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

•  Gen.  ch.  ix.  vsr.  10. 
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In  irienddiip  fidse,  implacable  in  hate ; 
ReBelved  to  rain,  or  to  rale  the  state. 
To  eompass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook, 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke ; 
Then  sezied  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fiune, 
Usurps  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  &ctioas  times. 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  oflfenoebe  known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own.  I 
Vet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  gradge ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abelhdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown, 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  ^eed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land.* 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  firee. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


CHAlUanBB  OV  GEORGB  YILUSKS,  THE  BBOOND 
DUKE  OF  BUCiONOHAM. 

raOM  XHB  UXB. 

Sons  of  their  chiefii  wero  princes  of  the  land ; 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 
A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  tbe  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  fireaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 
Raising  and  praising  wero  his  usual  themes. 
And  both  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes; 
So  over  violent,  or  over  civil. 
That  every  man  vrith  him  was  God  or  Devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert 

[«  Thli  last  couplet  18  borrowed  firom  soma  lines  xmder 
aportndtof  the8ultMiMiut^^L,lMfi)n  KnoUeS' His- 
toiy  of  the  Turks: 

Greatnene  on  goodnesse  lores  to  slide,  ^ot  stand, 
And  Ibrtune's  ioe  prefiars  to  virtuei's  land.] 
[t  The  eharacter  of  Zlmri  in  my  Ahaalom  Is  In  my  opi- 
nion worth  the  whole  poem:  it  is  not  bloody,  bat  it  Is 
ridicolons  enough :  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
too  witty  to  resent  it  as  an  iqjuij.  If  I  had  raUed,  I 
miglit  hire  suffered  Ibr  it  justly :  but  I  managed  mj  own 


Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  stiU  he  found  too  late ; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estote. 
He  laugh'd  himself  fit>m  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left-f 


CHA&AOTBB  OF  DOEO,  OR  ELKANAH  SETTLE. 


Doso,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why. 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ;      [thin, 

Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Spiteftil  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire : 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  nature : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think, 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made. 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother. 

And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent. 

And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant ; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 

This  animal's  briow  committing  treason : 

Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 


CHABAGTEB  OV  OG,  OB  SHADWBLL4 
nunc  xHi  SAMS. 

Oa  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  fool  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  curses  God — but  God  before  cursed  him ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 


work  more  happfly,  perhaps  more  dexterouslj.  I  avoided 
the  mention  of  great  erimes,  and  applied  myself  to  the 
repxesanting  of  blind«ides  and  little  eztnvagancies:  to 
which  the  wittier  a  man  is,  ho  is  generally  the  more 
olmozious.  It  suoooeded  as  I  wished ;  the  Jest  went  round, 
and  he  was  laughed  at  in  his  turn,  whob^saa  tbe  froUe^ 
Danxir.] 

\X  Shadwell  was  very  ttX—**  more  &t  than  bakd  beeenns ;" 
and  hence  the  ludicrous  propriety  of  the  name.  Og  is  tts 
Scripture  King  that  ruled  over  the  flit  bulls  of  Basan.] 
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To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell, 
That  e'en  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  1 
But  though  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reve- 
rence speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  bis  thick  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull : 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  any  thing  but  write : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
'Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  1 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  lasL 


ODS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MBS.  ANNE 
KILLIGREW* 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreeuling  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest: 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fiz'd  and  regular, 

Mov  st  with  the  heaven's  majestic  pace ; 

Or,  cali'd  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread  st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine« 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  reheaiae, 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tunefril  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  form'd,  at  first,  with  m3nriad8  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore,  [before. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was 

if  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

\*  When  Dryden  wrote,  the  word  Mist  was  applied  to 
ladies  of  looee  character :  at  a  later  time  Sir  Joehua  Bey- 
nolda't  »bter,  though  nnmarrled,  was  Mrs.  Reyoolda;  and 
Pomell's  Tirg;in>bride  is  called,  by  Dr.  Johnwm,  Mrs.  Anno 
Minebln.] 


Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mannon  find. 

Than  was  tiie  beauteous  fitune  she  left  bekind ! 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 
*  *  *  * 

O  gracious  God !  how  fiir  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  t 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  frit  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T'  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage  If 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  1 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  nnsoil'd. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  diild. 

«  «  »  « 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound. 

To  raisei^he  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  dose  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep : 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  boun«I, 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  Saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 


DXSCBIPnON  OF  LTCUROUS  KING  OF  THRACS, 
AND  OF  XMETRIUS  KING  OF  INDB. 
rsoH  TBI  VABU  OP  "rkLLKOv  A2n>  Aiuazx.* 
A  HUNDRED  knights  with  Palamon  there  came. 
Approved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Their  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  fiimish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  maiL 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison: 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use, 
Of  folded  hides ;  and  other  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe ; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel: 
This  on  his  heUnet  wore  a  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  hoB ; 

[f  **J  know  not,"  says  Sontbey  in  his  lift  of  Otnt- 
per,  *^  that  Dryden  erer  Teeanled  the  lioentiousnees  of  tab 
DramatieWorkaasaslntoberepenteiloC*  TMabeaattfal 
paaaage,  which  was  written  helbre  Collier  ezposad  the 
obeoenitiee  of  the  tt»v*',  hw  been  unnotieed  hy  the  poet^ 
bi^raphen;  he  npncb.:  Ms  regret  too  ftrmttjto  he 
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The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  bis  head,       i 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red ; 
He  look'd  a  lion,  with  a  gloomy  stare,  ! 

And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hang  Ids  matted  hair : 
Big-boned,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  a&r,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven  black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around 

his  chair,  fbear ; 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Ardte  came 
Emetrius  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold,  [gold. 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  adorn'd  with  barbarous 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emerald  set. 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire, 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire: 
His  amber-colour'd 'locks  in  ringlets  run,     [sun : 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue ; 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin : 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes. 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  bom  for  kingly  sway, 
80  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard, 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound. 
A  laurel  wreathed  his  temples,  firesh  and  green ; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 

between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  eagle  well  redaim'd,  and  lily-white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
All  .arm'd  for  battle ;  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blazed  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  lungs,  and  dukes,  and  barons,  you  might  see. 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree, 
All  ibr  th'  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
80  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  the  honest 

god. 


PREPAKATIONS  FOE  THE  TOURNAMENT.  IN 
"PALAMON  AND  ARCITE." 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May ; 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smiled,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man ; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  beg^. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  ftiture  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours 

ring: 
At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  confused  and  high 
Even  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  ciy, 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars. 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared. 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbish'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet*. 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold ; 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance ; 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet, 
And  snorting  feam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 

provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands : 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on  with  cudgels  in 

their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yaid  is  fiU'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst:  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  fevouring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  gpiide : 
Their  wagers  back  theur  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  fi«ckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold. 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  placed. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beamy  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  moved  the  mind ; 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  other's  cost  divined. 

Waked  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  ferms  of  combat  to  dispose; 
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And  paflsing  through  th'  obsequious  guards,  he  sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent ; 
Arm'd  cap-a^pee,  with  reverence  low  thej  bent 
He  smiled  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms  bespeaks  the  knights  and 

listening  crowd. 
Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponderM  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind ; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree ! 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life ; 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight  his  dread  command, 
That  slings  afiir,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand, 
Be  banish'd  fi^m  the  field ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength, 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allowM  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp*grinded  spear. 
But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  fh>m  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  placed ;  (nor  captives  made) 
Be  fi:eed,  or  aim'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  berefl  of  life. 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  and 

young 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends ;  the  vatdted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good, 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.    The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 

way, 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  ftir  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roli'd. 
The  easements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  hones'  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestiy 

tread; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  dose  his  either  side ; 
Next  after  these  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strifo. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marBhali'd  in  degpree.         [way, 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  Ukc  their 
And  at  the  list  arrive  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  firom  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride, 


Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  graced 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  placed. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  damoniB 

loud 
In  rusVd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd  ; 
The  guards  and  them  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre, 
Now  changed  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low, 
And  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placed  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war. 
Proud  Ardte  entering  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  God. 
At  that  self-moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising  sun ; 
Waved  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  matched  were  never  to  be  found : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  fix'd :  so  proud  an  equipage : 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  ^*  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 


FROM  "CYMON  AND  XPHXaENIA." 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  eonrt, 
And  every  Orace,  and  all  the  Loves,  resort; 
Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  finom  theb  birth ; 
There  lived  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  Messed; 
But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir; 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Excell'd  the*  rest  in  shape  and  outward  show. 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd, 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  downish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  loved  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  nature's  error,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  design'd. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  ^ 
joined. 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care^ 
Were  exercised  in  vain  on  wit's  despair ; 
The  more  infohn'd  the  less  he  understood. 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  scom'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  i~ 
The  people  from  Galesus  changed  his  name. 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brate^ 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  fiither,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost, 
And  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost. 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove. 
And  loathed  to  see  what  nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confined ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  miiid. 
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ThuB  to  the  wildfl  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 

A  equire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with 

banishment 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  countxy  &ir. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  used  not 

much  to  pray. 
His  ^uarter-stafi)  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back* 
He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  souriit. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  fi>r  want  of  thougnt 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  oonstrain'd, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood ; 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tired  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  ezpress'd, 
Not  more  distinglush'd  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  fiioe, 
And  ev'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare, 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified. 
The  toning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fanning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 

her  repose. 
The  £)ol  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight : 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  lys  ataS, 
His  wonder  witnees'd  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  offence : 
Doubted  for  what  be  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  fhe  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierced  the  native  night; 
TImbi  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd. 
Till  gather'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd. 
Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere. 
Illumined  heaven  and  earth,  and  roU'd  around 

the  year. 
So  reason  in  his  brutal  soul  began, 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  apd  wit  he  found; 
That  sense  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclosed  the  promise  of  a  day. 


FKOM  "THB  FLOWER  AND  THB  L&IF." 
Attxndino  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  press'd  by  fiuiy  feet 
40 


Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  ibr  still  methought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was 

wrought : 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood, 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood: 
This  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 

green. 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen ; 
And,  sehed  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass, 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay. 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day ; 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread,  / 

A  hedge  about  the  aides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  firagrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green, 
That  nature  seem'd  to  vaiy  the  delight, 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy  lands,  and  built  fer  Oberon  ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell, 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  welL 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  fi>reign  eye 
The  persons  placed  within  it  cdmld  espy;. 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen^ 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 
'Twas  border'd  with  a  field;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain, 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight. 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fill'd  my  sight ; 
And  the  firesh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev'n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there } 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  theur  mortal  foe^ 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye, 
And  saw  a  medlar^tree  was  planted  nigh; 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  frill  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  sid^ 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd,  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the 

dew; 
Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  meny  note, 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  dear, 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  pleased  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried. 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung; 
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And  I  BO  ravishM  with  her  heavenly  note, 

I  stood  intranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought, 

But,  all  o'er-power'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss, 

Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  paradise. 

At  length  I  waked,  and,  looking  round  the  bower, 

Searched  every  tree,  and  pried  on  every  flower, 

If  anywhere  by  chance  I  mig:ht  espy 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody, 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away ; 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite ; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined, 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long, 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove ; 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd. 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing,  were  employed. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd; 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fiiiiy  place : 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  aur. 
All  suddenly  I  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  the  enchanted  ground ; 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  fall  the  quire. 
As  if  the  bleasM  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fiiir  assembly  of  the  female  kind ; 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell. 
Seduced  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace. 
Lees  than  an  angel  would  theb  worth  debase ; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind: 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  aroUnd ; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp;  their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edged,  and  sapphires,  sw^t  the 

plain; 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  graced 
With   chaplets  green   on  their  ftir  foreheads 
placed; 


Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  mora, 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus  castus  others  bore: 
These  last,  w  no  witli  those  virgin  crowna  were 

drcss'd. 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest 
They  danced  around ;  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien, 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sovereigii 

queen. 
She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servants'  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And,  as  she  moved  or  tum'd,  her  motions  view'd. 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she   trod  the  ground  with  greater 

grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire, 
So,  nobler  than,  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  thaw ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  alofl  (her  sceptre  of  command :) 
Admired,  adored  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 
For  wheresoever  she  turn'd  her  face,  they  bow'd: 
And  as  she  danced,  a  roundelay  she  sung. 
In  honour  of  the  laurc;!^  ever  young : 
She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  dear, 
The  fawns  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to 

hear: 
And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  dose  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song:  ' 
So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danced, 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanced, 
TiU  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O'eijoy'd  to  see  the  joUy  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  exceL 


UPON  THE  EAKL  OF  DUNDEX. 

VBOM  TBI  UHH  OV  BE.  PHOADtir. 

O  LABT  and  best  of  Scoti !  who  didst  miintiiii 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  leign ; 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  sornfe. 
Farewell,  who*  dying  didst  support  the  state, 
And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fiite. 
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[Bon,  lew.    DUflTOL] 


8iB  Chablbs  Bbdliy  ut  hifl  riper  yean  made 
tome  atonement  for  the  disgraces  of  a  licentious 
youth,  by  his  political  conduct  in  opposing  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James,  and  promoting  the 
Revolution.  King  James  had  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester. 
«For  making  my  daughter  a  countess/'  said 
Sedley,  « I  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a 


queen."  When  his  comedy  of  Bellamira  was 
played,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
yeiy  few  that  were  hurt  by  the  accident  A 
flatterer  told  him  that  the  fire  of  the  play  had 
blown  up  the  poet,  house,  and  all.  '*  No,**  he 
replied,  «the  play  was  so  heavy  that  it  broke 
down  ihe  house,  and  buried  the  poet  in  his  own 
rubbish." 


BONO  IN  "BBT.TiAMTRA,  OB  THE  MISTBESS.* 
Thyssis,  unjustly  you  complain. 

And  tax  my  tender  heart 
With  want  of  pity  for  your  pain. 

Or  sense  of  your  desert. 

By  secret  and  mysterious  springs, 
Alas!  our  passions  move ;  i. 

We  women  are  fantastic  things. 
That  like  before  we  love. 

You  may  be  handsome  and  have  wit, 

Be  secret  and  well  bred : 
The  person  love  must  to  us  fit, 

He  only  can  succeed. 

Some  die,  yet  never  are  believed ; 

Others  we  trust  too  soon. 
Helping  ourselves  to  be  deceived, 

And  proud  to  be  undone. 


TO  A  TBRY  YOUNG  LADY. 

Ah  Ohloris !  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcem'd,  as  when 
Your  infant  beaaty  could  beget 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain. 

When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire. 
And  praised  the  coming  day ; 

I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay. 

Like  metals  in  the  mine. 
Age  firom  no  fiice  took  more  away. 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine. 


[*  Tram  '*  the  Mulberry  Garden,  a  oomedv  written  by 
fhe  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Sedley,''  4to,  1668.  This  aomg 
is  commonly  printed  as  the  production  of  **ibe  Right 
Honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Settdon,"  and  is  said  to  hare  been  oomposed  in  1710. 
Bee  Hotherweirs  Andent  Minstrelsy,  p.  65;  and  another 
BdHor  of  Old  Songs  has  said  that  these  <<  tender  and  p»> 
ihetio  stanaas  were  addressed  to  Miss  Mary  Rose,  the  ele- 
gant  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Hu|^  Boee,  B04.  of 


But  as  your  charms  insensibly 
To  their  perfection  prest. 

Fond  Love,  as  unperceived  did  fly. 
And  in  my  bosom  rest. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 

Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part, 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  art. 

To  make  a  Beauty,  she. 

Though  now  I  slowly  bend  to  love 

Uncertain  of  my  &te. 
If  your  fair  self  my  chains  approve 

I  shall  my  fireedom  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  well 

At  first  disordered  be, 
Since  none  alive  can  truly  tell 

What  fortune  they  must  see.* 


SONG. 


Lots  still  has  something  of  the  sea. 
From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 

No  time  his  slaves  finom  doubt  can  free. 
Nor  gtito  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalmed  in  clearest  days. 
And  in  rough  weather  toss'd; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost 


KUravoek."  Rltson  commences  his  collection  of  English 
Songs  with  Sedley's  verses;  both  Bitson  and  Park  were 
ignorant  of  their  Author;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Scot* 
ttsh  Bongs,  starts  with  it  as  a  senuine  production  of  old 
Scotland  t  Burns  has  ascribed  it  to  Sir  Peter  Halket,  of 
Pitfbrran.  Forbes  was  bom  in  1685,  seventeen  years  after 
the  appearance  of  SedleVs  comedy^— See  Songs  of  T  '  ~  " 
QMi  SooOand,  vol.  L  p.  122.] 
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One  ^hile  they  seem  to  touch  the  port, 
Then  straight  into  the  main 

Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport. 
The  vessel  drives  again. 

At* first  Disdain  and  Pride  they  fear, 
Which  if  they  chancy  to  'scape, 

Rivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear, 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come, 
And  are  so  long  withstood ; 

Bo  slowly  they  receive  the  sum, 
It  hardly  does  them  good. 

'Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  hoy. 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears, 
Perhaps,  would  not  remove ; 

And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  not  deeper  love. 


BONa. 


Phillib,  you  have  bnough  enjoy'd 

The  pleasures  of  disdain ; 
Methinks  your  pride  should  now  be  cloy'd, 

And  grow  itself  again: 
Open  to  love  your  long-shut  breast,         ^ 
And  entertain  its  sweetest  guest 


Love  heals"  the  wound  that  Beauty  gives. 

And  can  ill  usage  slight ; 
He  laughs  at  all  that  Fate  contrives. 

Full  of  his  own  delight : 
We  in  his  chains  are  happier  far, 
Than  kings  themselves  without  'em  are. 

Leave,  then,  to  tame  philosophy 

The  joys  of  quietness ; 
With  me  into  love's  empire  fly. 

And  taste  myi  happiness, 
Where  even  tears  and  sighs  can  show 
Pleasures  the  cruel  never  know. 


Cosiielia's  charms  inspire  my  lays 
Who,  fair  in  Nature's  scorn. 

Blooms  in  the  winter  of  her  days, 
Like  Glastenbury  thorn. 

Cosmelia's  cruel  at  threescore ; 

Like  bards  in  modem  plays. 
Four  acts  of  life  pass  guiltless  o'er. 

But  in  the  fifth  she  slays. 

If  e'er,  in  eager  hopes  of  bliss, 
Within  her  arms  you  fiill, 

The  plaster'd  £ur  returns  the  kiss, 
Like  Thisbe — ^through  a  wall. 


JOHN  POMFRET. 

CBo^^leC7.    D!«d,lT08.] 


John  Pompbst  was  minister  of  Maiden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  It  is  asked,  in  Mr.  Southey's 
Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  why  Pomfret's 


Choice  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  English 
language:  it  might  have  been  demanded  with 
equal  propriety,  why  London  bridge  is  built  of 
Parian  marble.* 


VBOM  «R£AfiON.    A  POEM.** 

Custom,  the  world's  great  idol,  we  adore; 

And  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 

What  education  did  at  first  receive, 

Our  ripen'd  age  confirms  us  to  believe. 

The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  we  need. 

To  learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed : 

The  parent's  precepts  early  are  instill'd. 

And  spoii'd  the  man,  while  they  instruct  the  child. 

To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betray'd, 

When  thus  implicit  fidth  a  virtue  made ; 

[  *  Why  is  Pomfret  the  most  popular  of  tht  English 
Po0ta  ?  The  &ct  Lb  certain,  and  the  solution  would  he  use- 
fol.'^SnUheif't  f^pedmefu^  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Pomfinet's  "  Choice"  exfalhits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations;  such 
a  state  as  aifords  plenty  and  tranauUlity,  without  ezcln- 
skm  of  Intellectual  pleasures.    Perhaps  no  composition  In 


When  education  more  than  truth  prevails, 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  i 
Thus,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  know. 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright. 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light : 
Our  prepossessions  and  affections  bind 
The  soul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o'er  the  mind; 
And  if  self-interest  be  but  In  the  case. 
Our  unexamined  principles  may  pass !    [deceive. 
Good  Heavens!  that  man  should  thus  himself 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  believe ! 

our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  J^m^frtft 
CAoioew— JoBvsoK. 

Johnson  and  Southej  hare  written  of  what  was;  Kr. 
CampheU  of  what  is.    Pomfiret's  **  Choice"  is  oertafaily  not 
now  perused  oftener  than  any  other  composition,  in  ov 
;nago,  nor  is  Pomfret  now  tlw  nuwt  popular  of  SngUsh 


langu 
poets.] 
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Better  the  mind  no  notions  had  retaia'd. 
Bat  still  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remained : 
For  now,  who  truth  firom  falsehood  would  discern, 
Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 
Errors,  contracted  in  unmindful  youth,     [truth : 
When  once  removed,  will  smooth  the  waj  to 
To  dispossess  the  child  the  mortal  lives. 
But  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives. 

Those  who  would  learning's  glorious  kingdom, 
find. 
The  dear-bought  purchase  of  the  trading  mind. 
From  many  dangero  must  themselves  acquit, 
And  more  than  Sqrlla  and  Charybdis  meet 
Oh !  what  an  ocean  must  be  voyaged  o'er, 
To  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore ! 
Resisting  rocks  oppose  th'  inquiring  soul, 
And  adverse  waves  retard  it  as  they  roU. 

Does  not  that  foolish  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that  lived  long  since,  our  passage  stay  ? 
What  odd,  preposterous  paths  at  first  we  tread, 
And  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling  on  the  dead ! 
First  we  a  blessing  from  the  grave  implore. 
Worship  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore ! 
The  reverend  sage,  vrith  vast  esteem  we  prize ; 
He  lived  long  since,  and  must  be  wondrous  wise! 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead. 
For  all  those  errors  which  their  fancies  bred ; 


Errors  indeed !  for  real  knowledge  staid 
With  those  first  times,  not  fiuther  was  convey'd : 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought, 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  solid  truth  scarce  ever  gains  the  shore, 
So  soon  it  sinks,  and  ne'er  emerges  more. 

Suppose  those  many  dreadful  dangers  past, 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind  at  last  1 
Ah !  no,  'tis  now  environ'd  from  our  eyes. 
Hides  aU  its  charms,  and  undiscover'd  lies ! 
Truth,  like  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide ! 
The  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  search  of  long  inquiring  minds : 
But  yet  what's  worse,  we  know  not  what  we  err; 
What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction 

heart 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  shall  we  fedsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  1 
Let  none  then  here  his  eertain  knowledge  boast ; 
'Tis  all  but  probability  at  most : 
This  is  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mind. 
The  vulgar's  treasure,  which  we  soon  may  find ! 
But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 


THOMAS  BKOWN. 


pled,  im  J 


Thomas,  usually  called  Tom  Brown,  the  son 
of  a  frrmer  at  8hipnel,in  Shropshire,  was  for 
some  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  but  left  the  ungenial  vocation  for  the 


life  of  a  wit  and  author,  in  London.  He  was  a 
good  linguist,  and  seems  rather  to  have  wasted 
than  wanted  talent 


SONG.* 
To  charming  Celia's  arms  I  flew. 

And  there  all  night  I  feasted ; 
No  god  such  transport  ever  knew, 

Or  mortal  ever  tasted. 

Lost  in  sweet  tumultuous  joy 
And  bless'd  beyond  expressing. 

How  can  your  slave,  my  fiur,  said  I, 
Reward  so  great  a  blessing  1 

The  whole  creation's  wealth  survey, 

O'er  both  the  indies  wander, 
Ask  what  bribed  senates  give  away 

And  fighting  monarchs  squander. 

The  richest  spoils  of  earth  and  air. 

The  rifled  ocean's  treasure, 
Tis  all  too  poor  a  bribe  by  far, 

To  purchase  so  much  pleasure. 

She  blushing  cried,  My  life,  my  dear, 
Since  Celia  thus  you  fiincy, 

[•  To  this  loiig  Bnnu  gave  wbat  Mrs.  Boms  edipbati- 
eikhy  eaUed  a  6ni«fttfi^.-«ee  Songt  of  England  and  axt- 
land,  VOL  L  p.  149.] 


Give  her — but  'tis  too  much  I 
A  rundlet  of  right  Nantzy. 


WNG. 


Wins,  wine  in  a  morning, 
Makes  us  firolic  and  gay, 

That  like  eagles  we  soar. 
In  the  pride  of  the  day ; 

Gouty  sots  of  the  night 
Only  find  a  decay. 

'Tis  the  sun  ripes  the  grapne, 
And  to  drinking  gives  light  : 

We  imitate  him, 
When  by  noon  we're  at  height ; 

They  steal  wine  who  take  it 
When  he's  out  of  sight 

Boy,  fill  all  the  glasses. 

Fill  them  up  now  he  shines ; 

The  higher  he  rises 
The  more  he  refines, 

For  vrine  and  wit  fall 
As  their  maker  declines. 
2v2 
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CBoni.Un.   ]>lt4,170ej 


Chablbb  Sackville  was  the  direct  desoendaiit 
of  the  great  Thomas  Lord  Backhunt  Of  his 
youth  it  is  disgraceful  enough  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  companion  of  Rochester  and  Sedley;  but  his 
maturer  life,  like  that  of  Sedley,  was  illustrated 
by  public  spirit,  and  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
be  a  beneficent  friend  to  men  of  genius.  In  1665, 
while  Earl  of  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Butch  war,  and 
finished  his  well-known  song,  «  To  all  you  ladia 
now  at  land/*  on  the  day  before  the  sea-fight  in 
which  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up, 
with  all  his  crew.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  IL,  and 
sent  on  short  embassies  to  France.  From  James 
IL  he  also  received  some  &vourable  notice,  but 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  innovations,  and, 


with  some  other  lords,  appeared  at  Weatminstftr 
Hall  to  countenance  the  bishops  upon  their  trial. 
Before  this  period  he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  his  unde,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  his  &ther,  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Having  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  re- 
warded by  William  with  the  office  of  lord-cham- 
berlain ti  the  household,  and  with  the  Order  of 
the  Oarter ;  but  his  attendance  on  the  king  even- 
tually hastened  his  death,  for  being  exposed  in  an 
open  boat  with  his  majesty,  during  sixteen  hours 
of  severe  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  his 
health  was  irrecoverably  injured.  The  point  and 
sprightliness  of  Dorset's  pieces  entitle  him  to  some 
remembrance,  though  they  leave  not  a  slender 
apology  for  the  grovelling  adulation  that  was 
shown  to  him  by  Dryden  in  his  dedications. 


BONG. 
fnanat  ms  bia,  nr  thb  nasi  wtkk  was,  1066^  ras  i 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write : 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain; 
Tet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  dtc 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  poet, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost. 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise. 
Than  e'er  they  used  of  old: 

But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  MHiitehall  stairs. 
With  a  fi^  dec 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 
,  /  Our  sad  and  dismal  story ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 
And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 


For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  ! 
With  a  fa,  dtc 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
'TIS  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  dec 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  meny  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play : 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  1 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fi^  dtc 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  dec 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care, 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  dec 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 
To  think  of  our  distress. 
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When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
#  All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears. 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  from  your  tears; 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancT*, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  &,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


SONG. 

Dobikda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies. 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


GEORGE  STEPNEY. 


[Bon.  MO, 

Gboboe  Stbpnet  was  the  youthful  friend  of 
Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  owed  his  prefer- 
ments to  that  nobleman.  It  appears,  from  his 
verses  on  the  burning  of  Monmouth's  picture, 
that  his  first  attachment  was  to  the  Tory  interest, 
but  he  left  them  in  sufficient  time  to  be  rewarded 
as  a  partisan  by  the  Whigs,  and  was  nominated 
to  several  foreign  embassies.    In  this  capacity  he 


Died,  im.i 

went  successively  to  the  Imperial  Court,  to  that 
of  Saxony,  Poland,  and  the  States-General ;  and 
in  all  his  negotiations  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful.* Some  of  his  political  tracts  remain  in 
Lord  Somem's  collection.  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  characterizes  him  as  equally  deficient  in 
the  grace  of  Wit  and  the  vigour  of  nature. 


TO  THE  £yE29ING  STAR. 

KNGLI9HKD  FSOM  A  OEEXK  JDYLUUK, 

Bright  Star !  by  Venus  fix'd  above. 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  Love ; 
'  Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day. 
Advancing  thy  distinguish^  ray, 
Dost  other  lights  as  far  outshine 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine ; 


Known  by  superior  beauty  there, 
As  much  as  Pastorella  here. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  firiendly  light. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dusky  night ! 
Befirauded  of  her  beams,  the  Moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanished  soon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd's  fold ; 
I  seek  no  miser's  hoarded  gold ; 
To  find  a  nymph  Pm  forced  to  stray. 
Who  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 


JOHN  PHILIPS. 

tBorn.MTO.   Died,  1708.) 


Thb  fimie  of  this  poet  (says  the  grave  doctor 
of  the  last  century,)  will  endure  as  long  as  Blen- 
heim is  remembered,  or  cider  drunk  in  England. 
He  might  have  added,  as  long  as  tobacco  shall  be 
smoked;  for  Philips  has  written  more  merito- 
riously about  the  Indian  weed,  than  about  his 
native  apple ;  and  his  Muse  appears  to  be  more 
in  her  element  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  pipe  than 
of  the  battle. 

His  frtther  was  archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  minis- 
ter of  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  poet 
was  bom.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
tfierward  at  Cambridge.  He  intended  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  physic,  and  delighted 
in  the  study  of  natural  histoiy,  but  seems  to  have 
relinquished  scientific  pursuits  when  the  reputa- 


tion of  his  Splendid  Shilling,  about  the  year  1703, 
introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  Bolingbroke, 
at  whose  request,  and  in  whose  house,  he  wrote 
his  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  This,  like 
his  succeeding  poem  on  Cider,  was  extravagantly 
praised.  Philips  had  the  merit  of  studying  and 
admiring  Milton,  but  he  never  could  imitate  him 
without  ludicrous  effect,  either  in  jest  or  earnest. 
His  Splendid  Shillmg  is  the  earliest,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  our  parodies;  but  Blenheim  is  as  com- 
pletely a  burlesque  upon  Milton  as  the  Splendid 
Shilling,  though  it  was  written  and  read  with 
gravity.    In  describing  his  hero,  Marlborough, 


[•  His  diplomatic  oORMpondeooe  is  now  in  ibe  British 
Museum.] 
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stepping  out  of  Queen  Anne's  drawing-room,  he 
unconsciously  carries  the  mock  heroic  to  perfec- 
tion, when  he  says, 

"His  plumy  crest 
Nodfl  horrible.    With  more  terrlile  port 
He  walks,  and  seems  already  in  the  fight." 


Yet  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  that  con* 
temporary  criticism  bowed  with  solemn  admira- 
tion over  his  Miltonic  cadences.  He  was  medi- 
tating a  still  more  formidable  poem  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  when  his  life  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  a  consumption.* 


THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 

" Sing,  heavenly  Mum! 

Things  unattemptod  yet,  in  prose  or  rhyme," 
A  Shilling,  Breeches,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Hafpt  the  man,  who  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains     • 
A  Splendid  Shilling:  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-Hallt  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Philhs,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  add  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfUming  scent ! 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (versed  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  her 
0*er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifl^ 
Upon  a  cargo  of  feimed  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Ydep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vagi's  stream 
Endrcles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow, 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster!  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  srial  dtadel  ascends. 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls;  I  know 
The  voice  iil-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  1     Amaxed, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 


[*  Fenton,  in  a  letter  to  tiie  father  of  the  Wartona. 
makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  venes  by  Philips  against 
Blackmore.  The  poem,  if  reoorerable,  woold  be  a  ca- 
riosity. 

The  lame  of  Philips  will  lire  thiongh  his  Splendid  Shil- 
ling and  the  poetic  praises  of  Thomson  and  Oowper.] 

t  Two  noted  alehouses  at  Ozfind  in  1700. 


Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell .') 
My  tongrue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  horrible  he  seems !     His  fiided  brow, 
Entrenched  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,  admired  by  modern  saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes ;  (ye  gods  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)    Behind  him 

stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  Catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods, 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
Erst  have  endued ;  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  some  endianted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coerdve  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  Money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  Debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oh 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  oW  a  chinky  gap. 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies:  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey. 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  aims,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides, 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils; 
Then,  with  envenomed  jaws,  the  vital  Mood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  caire 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 
So  pass  my   days.      But,  when    nocturnal 

shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  indement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbmg  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of 

wood; 
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Me  lonely  ntting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  meke-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyoiu  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  distrese'd,  finioni. 
Amidst  tibe  horroTs  of  the  tedious  night, 
Deriding  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  Tone 
Indite,  and  sing  of  grovee  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weaiy  limbs,  my  fimcy's  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and,  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 
In  vain;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun*s  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-fiirrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay ; 
Aiflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 


My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  vrinter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
EuTUs  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadfiil  force 
0£  B<Mreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.    Thus  a  well-fraught  ship» 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  ^gean  deep, 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  crusing  near 
The  Lflybean  shere,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rodu  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Adiiiits  the  sea;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming ;  horrors  seize 
The;  mariners;  Death  in  their  eyes  appean, 
ThiTf  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear, 

they  pray; 
(Vain  efforts !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  tiU,  deluged  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss.* 


WILLIAM  WALSH. 


William  Walsh  was  knight  for  his  native 
county,  Worcestershire,  in  several  parliaments, 
and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Though  a  friend  to  the 
Revi^tion,  he  was  kind  to  Diyden,  who  praised 


him,  as  Pope  must  have  done,  merely  from  thA 
motive  of  personal  gratitude ;  for  except  his  en- 
couragement of  the  early  genius  of  Pope,  he 
seems  to  have  no  claim  to  remembrance.! 


SONG. 
Or  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 

With  which  our  lives  are  curst; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bean. 

Sure  rivds  are  the  worst 

By  partners  in  each  other  kind 

Afflictions  easier  grow; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe* 

[•'TheSplaididShlUhig,"  has  the  i 
€f  an  orlgfaial  design,  unless  it  nuv  be  ilioiigbt  pradxided 
by  the  smcient  '^Gentos.'*  But  Che  merit  of  sndi  per- 
fcRnaneesbesinfl  and  ends  with  tbe  first  author.  He  that 
Should  agaSn  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  incidents 
of  oominon  Ufla,  and  even  adapt  it  with  some  art,  which 


8ylviB»  lor  all  the  pangs  you  aee 
Are  laboring  in  my  breast, 

I  beg  not  you  would  &vour  me. 
Would  you  but  slight  the  rest 

How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are. 
With  them  alone  PU  cope; 

I  can  endure  my  own  despair. 
But  not  anoUier's  hope. 


would  not  be  dliBeult,  must  yet  expect  s  small  part  of 
the  praise  which  Philip  lias  obtained;  ha  can  only  hope 
to  he  considered  as  the  repeater  of  s  Jest— Jobrmmm 

[f  All  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King  WDlism, 
aiui  Pope's  epithet  of  "knowing  WaUL"—BxBov.] 
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« HOLLA,  MY  FANCY,  WHITHER  WILT  THOU  GO?" 

nOM  A   CHOICB    OOLLBCnON    OP   OOWO   ARD   BIU0V8 
SCOTS  POBHB.     XD.  1709. 

In  melancholy  Fande, 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  Vulcan  dancie, 
All  the  world  surveying, 
No  where  staying, 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  top  of  highest  mountains  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  valleys,  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean,  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping : 
Holla,  my  Fanc^*,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Amidst  the  misty  vapours. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapomrs ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us, 
And  affiright  us. 

Whilst  we  travel  here  below. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring 

thunder; 
And  what  the  lightnings  be  that  rent  the  douda 

asunder, 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  with 
HoUsy  my  Fancy,  6cc  [wonder: 

Tun  would  I  know  the  reason 

Why  the  little  ant 
All  the  summer  season 
Layeth  up  provision, 
On  condition 

To  know  no  winter's  want ; 
And  how  these  housewives  that  are  so  good  and 

painful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gainful, 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  dis- 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  ^cc  [dainful: 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  desay  you 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you. 
What  you  are  protecting. 
And  projecting. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading, 
Anoti^er  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading. 
And  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealthy 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c.  [lading; 

When  I  look  before  me. 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me. 
All  the  world's  a  gadding. 
Running,  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
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He  that  is  below  envieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  above,  him  that's  below  despiseth ; 
80  every  man  his  plot  and  counterplot  deviseth : 
Holla,  my  £uicy,  &c 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  do  I  espy : 
Here  another  justUng, 
Every  one  turmoiling. 
The  other  spoiling, 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  pasnon. 
Another  hangs  his  head  because  he's  out  of  ftshion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation: 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean 
Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  returning. 
In  its  journeying, 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerva ; 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath 

salt  water, 
Do  never  blind  their  eyes,  methinks  it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  £rr«  Pater : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  dtc. 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 

How  things  were  done. 
And  where  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly, 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lightfy. 
And  where  fiur  Cynthia  makes  her  aasemUies 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c  [nigfatly : 


ON  A  WOMAN'S  INGOySTANCT. 


I  LOTSD  thee  once,  I'll  love  no  more  $ 
Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same? 
He  that  can  love,  unloved  again. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 
While  unthrifls  fool  their  love  awmy. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown. 
If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thineu 
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But  thoa  thy  fireedom  didst  recall, 
That  it  thoa  might'st  eleewhere  enthral ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  diadain, 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ? 

When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee, 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
No  constancy,  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go, 
And  prostitute  affection  so, 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice. 
Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
m  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee ; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  at  a  beggar's  door.* 


THB  CHURGH-BUILDER. 
from  Poems  Ibr  the  October  Onb.  Load.  1711. 
A  WBiTCH  had  committed  all  manner  of  evil, 
And  was  justly  afraid  of  death  and  the  devil ; 


Being  touch'd  with  remorse,  ho  sent  for  a  priest. 
He  was  wondrous  godly,  he  pray'd  and  con 

fess'd: 
But  the  &ther,  unmoved  with  the  marks  of  con 

trition. 
Before  absolution  imposed  this  condition : 

<*  You  must  build  and  endow,  at  your  own  proper 

charge, 
A  church,"  quoth  the  parson,  « convenient  and 

large. 
Where  souls  to  the  tune  of  four  thousand  and  odd, 
Without  any  crowding,  may  sit  and  serve  God." 
*«ril  do't,"  cried  the  penitent,  "father,  ne'er 

fear  it; 
My  estate  is  encumber'd,  but  if  I  once  clear  it. 
The  beneficed  clerks  should  be  sweetly  increased — 
Instead  of  one  church,  I'd  build  fifty  at  least" 

But  ah !  what  is  man  ?     I  speak  it  vnth  sorrow, 

His  fit  of  religion  was  gone  by  to-morrow; 

He  then  huff'd  the  doctor,  and  call'd  him  to 

naught. 
There  were  churches  to  spare,  and  he'd  not  give 

a  groat 
When  he  mention'd  his  vow,  he  cried,  « D — ^n 

me,  Fm  sober. 
But  all  yesterday  I  was  drunk  with  October." 


ROBERT  GOULD. 


A  DOMESTIC  of  the  £arl  of  Dorset,  and  after- 
ward a  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  two  dramas— 


"The    Rival    Sisters,"    and    "Innocence   Dis- 
tressed." 


SONG. 
runt  «XHS  vioLBras  or  lovi,  ob  xbx  vwal  bbiibs." 
Fai&  and  soft,  and  gay  and  young. 
All  charm — she  play'd,  she  danced,  she  sung: 
There  was  no  way  to  'scape  the  dart. 
No  care  could  guard  the  lover's  heart 
Ah,  why,  cried  I,  and  dropp'd  a  tear, 
Adoring,  yet  despairing  e'er 
To  have  her  to  myself  alone, 
Why  was  such  sweetness  made  for  onel 

But,  growing  bolder,  in  her  ear 
I  in  soft  numbers  told  my  care : 
8he  heard,  and  raised  me  jGrom  her  feet, 
And  seem'd  to  glow  with  equal  heat 
Like  heaven's,  too  mighty  to  express. 
My  joys  could  but  be  known  by  guess; 
Ay,  fool,  said  I,  what  have  I  done. 
To  wish  her  made  for  more  than  one ! 

But  long  she  had  not  been  in  view. 
Before  her  eyes  their  beams  withdrew ; 

[*  This  Is  by  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  end  was  unong  the 
poems  of  his  in  the  Ayton  MS.  onoe  in  Mr.  Heber's  T«*wdt 
See  Note  also  at  p.  141.]  I 


Ere  I  had  reckon'd  half  her  charms, 
She  sunk  into  another's  arms. 
But  she  that  once  could  faithless  be, 
Will  favour  him  no  more  than  me : 
He  too,  will  find  he  is  undone. 
And  that  she  was  not  made  for  one. 


BONO. 

ntOM  m  BAXM, 

Cjblia  is  cruel :  Sylvia,  thou, 

I  must  confess,  art  kind ; 
But  in  her  cruelty,  I  vow, 

I  more  repose  can  find. 
For,  oh !  thy  foncy  at  all  games  does  fly, 
Fond  of  address,  and  willing  to  comply. 

Thus  hci  that  loves  must  be  undone, 

Each  way  on  rocks  we  fall ; 
Either  you  will  be  kind  to  none. 

Or  worse,  be  kind  to  all. 
Vain  are  our  hopes,  and  endless  is  our  care , 
We  must  be  jealous,  or  we  must  despair. 
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(Dkd,  1714.] 


Db.  Waltsb  Pope  waa  junior  proctor  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1668,  when  a  controversy  took  place  re- 
specting the  wearing  of  hoods  and  caps,  which 
the  reigning  party  considered  as  the  relics  of 
popery.  Our  proctor,  however,  so  stoutly  op- 
posed the  revolutionists  on  this  momentous  point, 
that  the  venerable  caps  and  hoods  continued  to 


be  worn  till  the  Restoration*  This  afiair  ha  used 
to  call  the  most  glorious  action  of  his  life.  Br. 
Pope  was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  and  infornia- 
tion,  and  one  of  the  first  chosen  i^ows  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  sacceeded  Sir  Christophar 
Wren  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham 
College. 


THE  OLD  MAN»S  WISH. 
If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down, 
Let  this  be  my  fate :  in  a  country  town, 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the  gate. 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate. 
May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  absolute  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better,  as  my  strength 

wears  away, 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 

Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook, 
With  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  may  look; 
With  a  spadoQs  plain,  without  hedge  or  stUe, 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  &c. 

With  Horace  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reign'd  in  the  ages  before ; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven*son  or  teal, 
And  clean,  though  coarse  linen,  at  every  meal. 
May  I  govern,  dec. 


With  a  pudding  on  Sondaysywith  atoot  ham- 
ming liquor, 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  waloome  tha  vicar; 
With  Monte  Fiaaoona  or  Burgundy  wina» 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 
May  I  govern,  dec  ^ 

With  a  oounga  undaunted  may  I  fiioa  niy  iMt 

day. 
And  when  I  am  dead  may  the  better  sort  say; — 
In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  when 

mellow, 
He's  gone,  and  [has]  left  not  behind  him  his 
fellow : 
For  he  govem'd  his  passion  with  an  abaolata 

away. 
And  grew  wiser  and  better,  as  his  strength 

wore  away. 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 


THOMAS  PARNELL. 


CBon.lSn.    DS«d,m7t] 


Ths  compass  of  Pamell's  poetry  is  not  exten- 
sive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly  delightful :  not  firom 
mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some 
critics  have  stinted  its  praises,  but  firom  the  grace- 
ful and  reserved  sensibility  that  accompanied  his 
polished  phraseology.  The  curio$a  feUdtoi,  the 
studied  happiness  of  his  diction,  does  not  spoil 
its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  Uiat 
has  been  trained  and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the 
gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  cultured 
state,  the  natural  firagrance  of  its  wilder  air. 

His  ancestors  were  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire. 
His  father,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  civil  wars,  went  to  Ireland  at 
the  Restoration,  and  left  an  estate  which  he  pur- 
chased in  that  kingdom,  together  with  another 
at  Cheshire,  at  his  death,  to  the  poet.  Pamell 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and 
having  been  permitted,  by  a  dispensation,  to  take 
872 


deacon's  orders  under  the  canonical  age,  had  die 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  About  the  same  time  he  married  a  Miss 
Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  woman,  whoaa  deadi 
he  had  to  lament  not  many  yean  afler  their 
union,  and  whose  loss,  as  it  afifected  Pamall,  even 
the  iron-hearted  Swift  mentions  as  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune. 

Though  bom  and  fared  in  Ireland,  he  aaeoia  to 
have  had  too  little  of  the  Irishman  in  his  local 
attachments.  His  avendon  to  the  manners  of  his 
native  country  was  more  ftstidious  than  amiabla. 
When  he  had  once  visited  London,  he  became 
attached  to  it  lor  ever.  His  zest  or  talents  ibr 
society  made  him  the  &voorite  of  its  brightest 
literary  circles.  .  His  pulpit  oratory  was  also 
much  admired  in  the  n.rtropolis ;  and  he  renawad 
his  visits  to  it  every  year.    This,  however,  waa 
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only  the  bright  ode  of  his  existenoe.  His  spirits 
we're  veiy  unequal,  and  when  he  found  them 
ebbing,  he  used  to  retreat  to  the  solitudes  of  Ire- 
land* where  he  fed  the  disease  of  his  imagination, 
by  frightful  descriptions  of  his  retirement  During 
his  intimacy  with  the  Whigs  in  England,  he  con- 
tributed some  papers,  chiefly  Visions,  to  the 
Spectator  and  Guardian.  Afterward  his  personal 
friendship  was  engrossed  by  the  Tories,  and  they 
persuaded  him  to  oome  over  to  their  side  in  poli- 
tics, at  the  suspicious  moment  when  the  Whigs 
were  going  out  of  power.  In  the  frolics  of  the 
Scriblerus  club,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder,  whenever  literaiy^allusions  were  re- 
quired fer  the  ridicule  of  pedantiy,  he  may  be 


supposed  to  have  been  the  scholar  most  able  to 
supply  them ;  for  Pope's  correspondence  shows, 
that  among  his  learned  friends  he  applied  to  none 
with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  Pamell.  The  death 
of  the  queen  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment  by  the  Tories,  though  not  before  he  had 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Swift,  the  vicar- 
age of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  His 
fits  of  despondency,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
became  more  gloomy,  and  these  aggravated  a 
habit  of  intemperance  which  shortened  his  days. 
He  died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  at  Chester,  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,*  and  he  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church,  in  that  city,  but  without  a  memorial  to 
mark  the  spot  of  lus  interment 


A  FAntT  TALE,  IN  THB  ANCIENT  ENGUBH 
STYLE. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  daunced  the  maze, 

Lived  Edwin  of  the  Green ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 
Though  badly  shaped  he  been. 

His, mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  heighth  against  his  head, 

And  lift  itself  above ; 
Yet,  spite  of  aU  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  w^anted  hope  to  gain  the  prize, 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art, 
And  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  paced  along, 

^U  in  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  the  night 

f         His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 

'Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour  town ; 

With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 

Resolved,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  weU  I  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 


[•  He  is  said  to  haye  died  in  17l7;  bnt  in  the  iwri«h 
register  the  entxr  of  his  burial  ia  the  18th  October,  1718. 
Bee  Gotdmmt  Muc  Work$  dy  Prior,  voU  It.  p.  612.] 


Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approachen  near. 

And  now  the  sounds  increase : 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay, 
^     Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles !)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masking  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes, 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gazed,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried, 
*<  What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  presumed  to  hide  ^" 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control. 

Advanced  in  open  sight ; 
«Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,"  he  said, 
**  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night 

**  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
*♦  'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
**  We  fairies  never  injure  men 
.  Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

**  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart, 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  ihy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  I  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found : 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 
2a 
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The  daundng  past,  the  board  was  laid, 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire ; 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh, 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fairy  king, 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 

And  antic  feats  devise; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an. ape. 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 

In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robm  hight, 
Renowned  for  pinching  maids  by  night. 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  sprawl  uneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  «  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
"  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
«  Content  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud. 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then,  screaming,  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  die ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place ; 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  less ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks. 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told.  Sir  Topaz  moved. 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approved, 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befel, 
The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 
A  shaking  seized  the  wall ; 


Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before. 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor, 
And  music  fills  the  halL 

But,  certes,  sorely  sunk  with  woe, 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elfin  show, 

His  spirits  in  him  die: 
When  Oberon  cries,  '*  A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  cleped  fear, 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

With  that  Sir  Topaz, hapless  youth! 
In  accents  faultering,  ay  for  ruth, 

Intreats  them  pity  grant ; 
For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight, 
Betray'd  by  wandering  in  the  night, 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt. 

<*A  losell  vile,"  at  once  they  roar; 
**  And  little  skilled  of  faiiy  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come  we  know : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lie  you  tell, 

Are  firee  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitiff  upward  flung ; 
There,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop. 
He  dangled  fi-om  the  chamber  top. 

Where  whilome  Edwin  hung. 

The  revels  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 
And  poor  Sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink, 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink. 

And  down  y-drops  the  knight: 
For  never  spell  by  iairy  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade, 

Beyond  the  leng^  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day. 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot  1 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  Sybil-nurse  ared ; 

She  softly  stroked  my  youngling  head, 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
**  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,"  she  cries, 
«  With  base  impediments  to  rise, 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

<<  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem'd  design'd ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate. 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind."* 


[*  Never  was  the  old  manner  of  n>e«ktng  more  bappOj 
applied,  or  a  tale  better  told,  than  this.— OoiMmzB.] 
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THE  BOOK-WORM. 

Come  hither,  boy,  we'll  hunt  to-day 
'  The  book-worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey, 
Produced  by  parent  earth,  at  odds. 
As  fione  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authors'  lives : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadful  his  head  with  clustering  eyes, 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within, 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  hun  nearly,  lest  he  dimb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time, 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fiincy  go 
To  tear  some  modem  wretch  below. 
On  every  corner  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We'll  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat 
But  who  the  shelter  's  forced  to  givel 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  firom  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before ; 
.He's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er ; 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse ! 
(Nay,  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipp'd  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage ; 
By  ^ee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd; 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouzelind  of  Gay. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed. 
Relentless  juBticc  bids  thee  bleed. 
Then  &11  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shruie. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit, 
You  reach'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
Ton  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  victim, — there  he  lies, 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take, 
(For  the  libation  's  yet  to  make,) 
A  health  to  poets!  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise ; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fill'd  with  party-rage ; 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein, 
Te  Muses,  make  them  poor  again ! 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade, 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 


I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red ; 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand. 
This  Hydra  stretch'd  beneath  my  hand ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here. 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
'Tis  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
8 prints  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  dose  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  dean. 
Oh  had  I  Shadweirs  second  bays, 
Or,  Tate,  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
*        (Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now,) 
I'd  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine;) 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
ni  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin 
I  hang  the  scales  that  braced  it  in ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown, 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

**  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done ; 
These,  Pamell,  glorying  in  the  feat. 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  seat 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  found 
Large  realms  of  wit  to  ravage  round : 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  fell : 
Two  foea  in  one  I  sent  to  hell. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see. 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Cro  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


AN  mnTATION  OF  BO^E  FRENCH  VERSES. 

Rblintlsss  Time !  destroying  power. 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 

Who  givest  to  eveiy  flying  hour 
To  work  some  new  decay ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen. 

Thy  secret  saps  prevail. 
And  ruin  man,  a  nice  machine, 

By  nature  form'd  to  fail. 

My  change  arrives;  the  change  I  meet 

Before  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  poor  unfruitful  gain, 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind, 

Oppress'd  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile, 

And  landed  joys  inspire ; 
My  errors  cherish'd  hope  to  smile 

On  newly-born  desire. 
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Bat  now  experience  showi,  the  Uifs 

For  which  I  fondly  sought. 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wiflh, 

And  ardour  of  the  thought 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array'd. 

In  all  her  pomp  she  shone, 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essay'd 

To  make  her  gifb  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  blessings  shower 

On  some  unworthy  mind, 
I  left  the  chase,  and  own'd  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  blind. 

I  pass'd  the  glories  which  adorn 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings, 

And  while  the  persons  moved  my  scorn, 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  manhood  felt  jt  vigorous  fire 

By  lovo  increased  the  more ; 
But  years  with  coming  yean  conspire 

To  break  the  chains  I  wore. 

In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  me, 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  ? 

But  hold — ^I  feel  my  gout  decrease. 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest, 
And  truths  which  would  disturb  my  peace 

Are  painful  truths  at  best 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies ; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul ! 

Ye  sweet  deceits !  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To  things  that  used  to  please ; 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen, 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


A  NiailTPIECE  ON  DEATH. 

Bt  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
ril  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go' 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie, 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 


That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  iivid  gleams  of  night 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 
And  think,  as  sofUy-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
«Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possest 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  sbalt  rest" 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  have  the  crumbled  groond. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose. 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 


The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay. 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away,) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown* 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  &me  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  &me  they  give. 


Ha !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fsides. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapp'd  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
«  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  die  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground!) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  amongst  the  bones. 

When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  thy  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears. 
No  more  my  spectre  form  appears. 
Death  's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  <^  swelling  i 


Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  wc^eds. 
Long  paUs,  drawn  hearses,  oover'd  steeds, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead  ! 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 

Nor  wants  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe ; 
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As  men  who  long  in  pfruon  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  oell, 
Whene'er  their  suffering  year*  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  aun: 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,^and  evil  years,  they  waste: 
Bat  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaie  of  day.* 


THE  HBHMIT. 

Fas  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  heimii  grew ; 
The  moes  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  Ibod  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days, 
Ftayer  aD  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  fife  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  Heaven  itself  till  one  suggestion  rose; 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow; 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  drdes  curl  on  every  sid^, 
And  glinmiering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  dear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whoee  fset  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell :  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore. 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went,        ~- 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass : 
But  when  the  souUiem  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceflil  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching.  Father,  hail  f  he  cried, 
And  hail,  my  son,  the  reverend  sire  replied ;      ^ 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  question  answer 

flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart 


[•  The  great  &ult  of  this  piece  is,  that  it  is  in  eight- 

Hable  linee,  Terr  improper  tbr  the  solemnity  of  the  sab- 

t;  otherwise  the  poem  is  aatursl,  and  the  reflections 


Thus  stands  Vn  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  <mward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose : 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they 


Whose  verdure  crovm'd  their  sloping  sides  (^ 

grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's 


Tet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive :  the  liveried  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gatSk 
The  table  groans  vrith  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  xephyrs  play: 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  partezres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  vrine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go, 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  vras  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
BiBorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintneas  on,  and  looks  with  ftar ; 
So  seem'd  the  sire,  when  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling 

heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part: 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  siries^hang  out  their  sable  clouds; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat, 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around; 
It  ovmer's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew« 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  vrith  dhowers  begai^ 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunden  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vainy 
Driven  by  the  vrind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
2o2 
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At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  nAifiter's  breast, 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  tarns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiyering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  served  them  both  to  dine; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  viewed, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude : 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cried, 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place. 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging  ope's  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought: 
Uis  partner^s  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie. 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
Thb  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weaiy  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet : 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : 

Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer. 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  iniant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride 
(0  strange  return!)  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 
died* 


Horrors  of  horrors !  what,  his  only  son ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done? 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  yoiith  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with- roads ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way : 
A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  ^ide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  frJls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead* 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes; 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
Detested  wretch ! — But  scarce  his  speech  began* 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  fiice  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air; 
And  vrings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  etherial  burst  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silenbe  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke.) 

Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  oommission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky ; 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  feUow-eervant  I. 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  Power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  etilL 

What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more 
surprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes? 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

The  great,  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good— 
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Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne*er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compasaon  touch  his  grateful  souL 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heajling  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  fiiend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half  wean'd  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run !  ' 
But  God,  to  save  the  fiither,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) ; 
The  poor  fond  parent  humbled,  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just 

But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending,  left  to  view  ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  fellow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
«  Lord !  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done !" 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  paas'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PIBrr,  OB  THE  TISION. 

'TWAS  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red, 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain, 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene ; 
'Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfume, 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  filFd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  cloads  invest, 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest ; 
Her  head  a  ring  of  golden  glory  wore, 
Her  honoured  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore, 
Her  raiment  glittering  seem'd  a  silver  white. 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  I  gazed,  my  fear  and  wonder  grew, 
Fear  barr'd  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view; 
When  lo !  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  sailed  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud, 


Fann'd  the  soft  air,  and  downward  seem'd  to  glide, 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  applied. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pulses  ran, 
Biflfusing  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began : 

**  Where  glorious  mansions  are  prepared  above. 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  of  love. 
Thence  I  descend,  and  Piety  my  name, 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame. 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix'd  with  humble  prayers, 
And  tune  thy  soul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard."    A  vial  here  she  caught 
(An  angel's  hand  the  crystal  vial  brought) ; 
And  as  with  awful  sound  the  word  was  said. 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head ; 
Then  thus  proceeded:  *<Be  thy  muse  thy  zeal, 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flattering  forms  create, 
And  paint  the  g^udy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  vain  delight, 
Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  of  night ; 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines ; 
More  vnsely  thou  select  a  theme  divine, 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  'tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
Despise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire. 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applause  inspire 
Low  restless  life,  and  ravings  bom  of  earth. 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  humble  birth. 
Like  working  seas,  that  when  loud  winters  blow. 
Not  made  for  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm,  and  yet  a  lambent  heat. 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great; 
Produced  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe. 
And  ever  mounting  whence  it  shot  beneath. 
Unpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds 
From  glittering  pinions,  guilty  pleasure  sheds ; 
Restore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  feather'd  idol  shines ; 
To  flowering  greens  give  back  their  native  care, 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear ; 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath ; 
Strip  the  fair  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Death  : 
His  bow  he  sabled  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same. 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

"But  urge  thy  powers,  thine  utmost  voice 
advance. 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance : 
'Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  men  adore, 
'Tis  love  divine  that  asks  it  all  and  more. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  ever-blazing  day, 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way ; 
And  all  in  glory  wrapt,  through  paths  untrod, 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear. 
The  child  is  God,  and  call  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest  1     A  manger's  nigh. 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie ; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing, 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing: 
Let  men  afflict  him,  men  he  came  to  save. 
And  still  afliict  him  till  he  reach  the  grave ; 
Make  him  resign'd,  his  loads  of  sorrow  meet. 
And  me,  like  Maiy,  weep  beneath  his  feet ; 
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ni  bathe  my  tregses  there,  my  prayers  rehearae, 
And  glide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  verse. 

«  Ah !  while  I  speak,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell, 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
'Tis  God !  a  present  €rod !  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Placed  on  the  right.  He  shows  the  wounds  he  bore 
(My  fervours  oft  have  won  him  thus  before) : 
How  pleased  he  looks,  my  words  have  reach'd  his 
He  bids  the  gates  unbar,  and  calls  me  near."  £ear ; 

She  ceased.    The  cloud  on  which  she  seem'd  to 
tread 
Its  curls  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  cloud. 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  and  smg  aloud ; 
The  scene  moves  oS,  while  all  its  ambient  sky 
Is  tum'd  to  wondrous  music  as  they  fly ; 
And  soft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow. 
And  fiunt  their  softness,  till  they  flul  below. 

My  downy  sleep  the  warmth  of  Phoebus  broke, 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thus  I  spoke : 
Thou  beauteous  vision  I  on  the  soul  impressed, 
When  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
'Twas  sure  with  pencils  dipp'd  in  various  lights, 
Some  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights ; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew. 
While  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  blue* 
m  mount  the  roving  wind's  expanded  wing, 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sing 
(Tis  known  in  Jewry  well) ;  Til  make  my  lays, 
Obedient  to  thy  summons,  sound  with  praise. 

But  still  I  fear,  unwarm'd  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  gift  I  boast, 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most 

Indulgent  Lord !  whose  gracious  love  displays 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  ease ! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bliss ; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 
LovELT,  lastmg  peace  of  mind 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  Of  calms  and  ease ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 


The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  ran. 

And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 

Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 

That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

No  real  happiness  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  : 

Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 

Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear, 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  m  be  there  to  crown  the  rest 

Oh!  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  g^titude  and  joy ; 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise  and  prayer, 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  ^ey  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Gro  search  among  your  idle  dreams. 
Tour  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 
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Rows  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  at 
■izteeDy  but,  ibnaking  the  law,  commenced  his 
dramatic  cazeer  at  the  age  of  twenty-fire.    On 


the  accearion  of  CJeorge  I.  he  was  made  poec 
laureate  and  land-aarveyor  of  the  costoma  in  the 
port  of  London. 


ntoM  THB  "VAJR  wsfTnorr." 

ACT  n.  8GENB  I. 

LudUa  eonjaring  OaUsta  to  coaqum  hex  paflabm  Ibr 
Lothario. 

CdL  Bb  dumb  ibr  ever,  silent  as  the  graye^ 
Nor  let  thy  fond  officions  lore  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy  ! 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  me  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh !  r  ve  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
Bat  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever  I 

Imc  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fiie, 
That  has  misled  your  weaiy  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe. 
That  false  Lothario  t    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Kind  as  the  softest  virgin  of  our  sex, 
And  faithful  as  the  simple  village  swain. 
That  never  knew  the  courtly  vice  of  changing. 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  Away  !  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  form'd  a  dismal  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find; 
An  nnfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees, 
Mosiy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Kavens,  and  birds  ill-omen'd,  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That,  bubbling,  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there» 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch. 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone, 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in ! 

Luc.  Alas,  for  pity ! 

Cal  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  firom  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour: 
'Tis  fix'd  to  die,  radier  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  afiected  she  that  tells  my  story, 
And  bteaaes  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools !  soom'd  by  the  women, 
And  pitied  by  the  men!  Oh,  insupportable ! 

Luc  Can  you  perceive  the  manifest  destructiou, 
The  gaping  gulf  that  opens  just  before  you. 
And  yet  rush  on,  though  conscious  of  the  danger  1 
Ob,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creature ; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  fiirebodes,  let  me  intreat  you 


Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again : 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

CtU.  On  thy  hfo 
I  charge  thee  no:  my  genius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again; 
Periiaps  it  is  the  eiisb  of  my  fate, 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation, . 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done. 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 


ACT  Y.  8CSEN1  I. 

Sdolto,  the  ftth«r  of  CUbta,  finds  h«r  watddsg  ths  dead 
body  of  Lothario  by  lanp-llght,  in  a  room  hung  rooiid 

8d.  This  ^ead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 
darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose ; 
And  yet  distraction,  and  tumultuous  jars, 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake : 
The  aenate,  weak,  divided,  and  irresolute. 
Want  power  to  succour  the  afflicted  state. 
Vainly  in  words  and  long  debates  they're  wise. 
While  the  fierce  factions  scorn  their  peaceful 

orders. 
And  drown  the  voice  of  law,  in  noise  and  anarchy. 
Amidst  the  general  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 
[Fioiniing  to  Gaubta 
Like  Helen  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

CaL  It  is  Sdolto !  Be  thyself  my  soul ; 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fotal  indignation. 
That  he  may  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  fiur. 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

8eu  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

CaL  Happy  were  it  had  I  died, 
And  never  lost  that  name ! 

Set.  That's  something  yet; 
Thou  wert  the  very  darling  of  my  age : 
I  thought  the  day  too  short  to  gaase  upon  fhee. 
That  all  the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee. 
By  cares  on  earth,  and  by  my  prayers  to  heaven. 
Were  little  for  my  fondness  to  bestow ; 
Why  didst  thou  turn  to  folly,  then,  and  curse  me^ 

CaL  Because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn  liara 
yours, 
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A  poor  imperfect  copy  of  my  father. 

Where  goodness,  and  the  strength  of  manly 

virtue. 
Was  thinly  planted,  and  the  idle  void 
Filled  up  with  light  belief,  and  easy  fondness ; 
It  was  because  I  loved,  and  was  a  woman. 

ScL  Hadst  thou  been  honest,  thou  hadst  been 
a  cherubim ; 
But  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost. 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  e'er  dared  to  meditate  on  death  1 

CaL  I  have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

Sin.  Ha!  answer  me!     Say,  haat  thou  coolly 
thought  ? 
Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote. 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror ; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it. 
But  when  the  trial  comes,  they  stand  aghast; 
Hast  thou  considered  what  may  happen  after  it  1 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer? 

CdL  I  have  tum'dmy  eyes  inward  upon  myself, 
Where  foul  offence  and  shame  have  laid  all  waste ; 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling. 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest. 

ScL  'Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that 
spirit. 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world.    I  would  go  on, 
And  tell  thee  all  my  purpose ;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

Cal,  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here. 

8cu    Oh!    truly    guess'd — see'st    thou    this 

trembling  hand-^  [HiMktgvpadaifg^. 

Thrice  justice  urged — and  thrice  the  slackening 

■inews 
Forgot  their  office,  and  confess'd  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  haa  prevail'd. 
It  must,  it  must  be  so— Oh!  take  it  then, 

'  \Qivinfi  fht  dagger. 
And  know  the  rest  untaught ! 

Cal  I  understand  you. 

It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

[Sht  offen  to  ksa  herte^f:  Sciolto  eatehes  hold  qf 
her  arm, 

ScL  A  moment!    give  me  yet  a  moment's 
space. 
The  stem,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obey'd ; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns. 
I've  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand. 
And  put  off  every  tender  human  thought. 
To  doom  my  child  to  death ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnatural  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack. 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  madvrith  honor! 

Cal,  Ha !  Is  it  possible  I  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little  dear  remains  of  love  and  tenderness 
For  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart  ? 

ScL  Oh !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  took 
in  thee, 
What  joys  thou  gavett  me  in  thy  prattling  in&ncy, 
'fhy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty ! 
How  have  I  stood,  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee. 
Then,  lifting  up  my   hands,  and  wondering, 
oless'd 


By  my  strong  grie(  my  heart  even  melts  within 

me; 
I  could  curse  Nature,  and  that  tyrant,  Honoar, 
For  making  me  thy  father,  and  thy  judge; 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still ! 
Cal.  For  that  kind  word. 
Thus  let  me  ML,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth. 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  bless  you  fortius  goodnev. 
Oh !  'tis  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch. 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes. 
Shortens  her  Other's  age,  and  cuts  him  oS, 
Ere  little  more  than  half  his  yean  be  numbered. 
ScL  Would  it  were  otherwise— but  thoa  most 

die!— 
Cal.  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  oomlhrt; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature. 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking : 
Thither  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  mooxner, 
Fly  for  relief,  and  lay  their  burthens  down. 
Come  then,  and  take  me  into  thy  cold  arms. 
Thou  meagre  shade!  here  let  me  breathe  my 

last, 
Chaim'd  with  my  father's  pity  and  forgiveness^ 
More  than  if  angels  tuned  their  golden  viols. 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  my  parting  soul. 
Set.  I  am  summoned  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 

expect  me. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage. 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  farewell. 
And  these  the  parting  pangs  whidi  nature  feels, 
When  anguish  rends  the  heartstrings^ — Oh  my 

daughter  I  [ jSrS  Soouo. 

Cal  Now  think,  thou  cuned  Calista!   now 

behold 
The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  rain, 
Thy  crimes  and  fatal  felly  spread  around. 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
Yet  Heaven,  who  knows  our  weak  imperfect 

natures. 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil. 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  offences. 
But  is  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer : 
Cheap  recompense  I  here  'twould  not  be  received. 
Nothing  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation. 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred,  deep  pollution^- 
And  see,  another  injured  wretch  is  come. 
To  call  for  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

JBnier  AiOAMxan. 

jiU.  Hail  to  you,  horrors !  hail,  thou  boose  of 

death! 
And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  the  shades. 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  mora  than  mMnigitt 

darkness. 
And  makes  it  grateful  asihe  dawn  of  day. 
Ah,  take  me  in,  a  fellow-mourner,  with  thee ! 
I'll  number  groan  fer  groan,  and  tear  fer  tear ; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  is  dry. 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  lor  both. 
CaL  I  know  thee  wdl ;  thou  art  the  injinvd 

Altamont, 
Thou  comest  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  rv* 

done  thee ; 
But  know,  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life^ 
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And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  me  fi«e 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

M.  Falaely,  fiOsely 
Dost  thou  accuae  me !  When  did  I  complain, 
Or  murmur  at  my  &te1  For  thee  I  haye 
Fozgot  the  temper  of  Italian  husbands. 
And  fondness  has  prevail'd  upon  revenge. 
I  bore  my  load  of  infiuny  with  patience, 
As  holy  men  do  punishment  from  heaven; 
Nor  thought  it  hard,  because  it  came  from  thee. 
Oh,  then,  forbid  me  not  to  mourn  thy  loss, 
To  wish  some  better  fate  had  ruled  our  loves, 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

Cdl»  Oh,  Altamont!  'tis  hard  for  souls  like 
mine, 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
But,  oh,  behold !  my  proud  disdainfril  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  vii^^ue.     Yes,  I  own, 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love, 
Such  are  the  graces  that  adorn  thy  youth, 
That,  were  I  not  abandoned  to  destruction, 
With  thee  I  might  have  lived  for  ages  blest, 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  frutfaful  arms. 

JU.  Then  happiness  is  stUl  within  our  reach* 
Here  let  remembrance  lose  our  past  misfortunes, 
Tear  all  records  that  held  the  fatal  story; 
Here  let  our  joys  begin,  from  hence  go  on, 
In  long  successive  order. 

CaL  What!  in  death! 

JU.  Then  thou  art  fix'd  to  die?-— But  be  it  so; 
Well  go  together ;  my  adventurous  love 
Shall  follow  thee  to  those  uncertain  beings. 
Whether  our  lifeless  shades  are  doom'd  to  wander 
In  gloomy  groves,  with  4iBContented  ghosts; 
Or  whether  through  the  upper  air  we  flit, 
And  tread  the  fields  of  light;  stiU  Til  punrue 

thee, 
Till  fote  ordains  that  we  shall  part  no  more. 

CaL  Oh,  no !  Heaven  has  some  other  better 
lot  in  store 
To  crown  thee  with.    Live,  and  be  happy  long : 
Live,  for  some  maid  that  shall  deserve  tiiy  good- 
ness. 
Some  kind,  unpractised  heart,  that  never  yet 
Has  listen'd  to  the  false  ones  of  thy  sex. 
Nor  known  the  arts  of  ouzs ;  she  shall  reward 

thee, 
Meet  thee  vrith  virtues  equal  to  thy  own. 
Charm  thee  with  sweetness,  beauty,  and  with 

truth; 
Be  blest  in  thee  alone,  and  thou  in  her. 


OOLIirS  COMPLAINT. 

DsflPAiBDra  beside  a  clear  stream, 
A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 

And  while  a  false  nymph  was  his  theme, 
A  willow  supported  his  head. 


The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 

To  bis  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas !  silly  swain  that  I  was! 

Thus  sadly  complaining  he  cried ; 
When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died : 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  her  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smiled,  'twas  a  pleasure  too  great; 
I  listen'd,  and  cried  when  she  sung. 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet! 

How  foolish  was  I  to  believe. 

She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  clown. 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town ; 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove. 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  gray, 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love ! 

What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain,  • 

Though  the  muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain. 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around  ? 
Ah,  Colin !  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign,  ** 

Thy  folse  one  inclines  to  a  swain 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

All  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sonrow  to  see  me  betray'd. 
Whatever  I  suffer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  range, 
^    'Tis  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly ; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  folse  and  to  change, 

'Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

If  while  my  hard  fote  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain, 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground: 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  C3rpress  and  yew ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  trueu 

Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go, 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array; 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day : 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green.* 

[« This  by  Mr.Rowe  Is  better  iban  sny  thing «f  (In UbA 
in  our  laDgoage^-^toLDSMiXH.] 
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8am UEL  Gakth  wai  an  eminent  phyndan,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  banerolent  man. 
1^0  feuds,  either  in  politics  or  literature,  es- 
tranged him  firom  literary  merit  where  he  found 
it  He  was  an  early  encourager  of  Pope,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fidend  of  Addison  and 
Granville ;  a  zealous  Whig,  but  the  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Dryden,  whose  funeral  oration  he  pro- 
nounced. His  Dispensary  was  written  fix>m  a 
more  honourable  motive  than  satire  generally 


possesses,  viz.  the  promotion  of  charity,  being  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  selfishness  of  the  apoCh^' 
caries,  and  of  some  of  the  faculty,  who  opposed 
an  institution  that  was  meant  to  fmnish  the 
poor  with  medicines  gratuitously.*  U  is  an 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Lutrin.  Warton  blames 
the  poet  for  making  the  fiiry.  Disease,  talk  like 
a  critic  It  is  certain,  however,  that  criticiam 
is  often  a  disease,  and  can  sometimes  talk  like 
a  fury. 


THE  DISPENSABT.    CANTO  I. 
Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canst  tell 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others*  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th'  Elysian  plain 
Peace  triumph'd,  and  old  Time  returned  again. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place, 
Where  angry  Justice  shows  her  awfiU  face; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  &te. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  {nil : 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  leam'd  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design  ; 
In  aD  her  mazes,  nature's  hoe  they  view'd. 
And,  as  she  disappear'd,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies, 
Yet  to  the  leam'd  unveils  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  foint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  lifo ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 

[*  Tb»  origin  of  the  Dbpenauj  has  not  hitherto  been 
explained  wtth  niffloleut  mines  or  aocQiaaj;  thectt  was 
a  feiflah  motlTe  on  the  part  of  Garth  and  Mn  ananniatcin  ftr 
tfalfl  college  cfaaiity  to  the  poor.  Soon  alter  the  Restorft- 
tlon,theapotheeariea 

tanght  the  art 
By  doeton'  hOlB  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 

ventored  oat  of  their  aaalgned  walk  of  life,  and  to  ooa> 
ponnding  added  the  art  of  preacriptlon.  This  waa  tread- 
ing iujnrloiulj,  it  was  thought,  on  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  College  of  Phyaidans,  who,  Inoenaed  at  the  Intm- 
tkm  of  the  dmgglat  gentry,  advertised  that  thej  would 
give  adTloe  gratb  to  the  poor,  and  estabUah  a  dispenaair 
of  their  own,  fixr  the  sale  of  medldnea  at  their  intilnato 
valoe.  Hence  the  hoatUlty  80  ludioroiifllv  depicted  in  this 
poem  by  Garth,  and  the  unexplained  auomn  of  Siyden 
m  bis  epistle  to  his  Obesterton  oouain— 
884 


And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone» 

By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 

While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  nxn. 

And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  retum; 

How  lambent  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps 


And  dart  in  emanation  through  the  eyes; 
How  firom  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  poni% 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  riiowem; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fashion'd  to  aostain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain; 
Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
T'  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Toung  Ammon,  Casar,  and  the  great  Niisan; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame ; 
Why  envy  oft  transfomis  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyee; 
All  ice,  why  Lucrece ;  or  Sempronia,  fire ; 
Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire ; 
When  Milo's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  shown. 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Slotfie; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores. 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

The  apothecary  train  ia  wholly  blind. 
From  fllea  s  random  redpe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 
Garth,  generous  as  hia  Huae,  praacribea  and  glrcss 
The  ah^nnan  aella^  and  by  deatmctlon  Uvea. 

It  appears  tnm  the  law  reporta  of  the  tlm^  that  ttas 
College  of  Physioiana  brought  a  penal  action,  under  tfea 
charter,  against  one  Roee,  an  apothecary,  for  imewling  n 
butcher,  and  that  the  Oonrt  of  Queen'a  Bench  dedded  In 
their  fiivour,  that  the  making  up  and  compounding  of 
medidnea  waa  the  busineu  of  an  apothecary,  but  the 
Judging  what  waa  proper  Ibr  the  cam,  and  advising  wb«fc 
to  take  ibr  that  purpoae,  waa  the  buaineas  of  a  phyakiaB. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  1708,  reversed  this  deeWoo:  and 
dnce  then,  it  haa  been  the  law  of  the  land  that  apoCheoft* 
lies  may  advlaa  as  well  aa  administer.] 
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Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind; 
How  fames  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Fast  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil^ 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will. 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry, 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried, 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should 

preside. 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside. 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Psan's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midhigh^watchiBg, 

drown'd ; 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silenoe  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturbed  repose. 
The  God  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down,  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams,  his  godhead  lull  to  ease, 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees: 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  (&owsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reig^, 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  braui ; 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fi)gs  hangs  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

As  at  flill  length  the  pampered  monarch  lay, 
Battening  in  ease,  and  slumbering  life  away ; 
A  spitefiil  noise  his  downy  chains  unties. 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  flint  engage, 
Till,  urged  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage: 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vesseb  move ; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  spprave ; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set, 
There  gallipots  ore  ranged  in  a^ha^et. 
In  this  place,  magazines  of  ptUs  you:Bpy : 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie ; 
While  lifted  pestles,  brandish'd  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Loud  strokes,  vrith  pounding  spice,  the  fabric  rend. 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
And  swelling  sinews  ech<»ng  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanoe  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  tiie  skies. 

The  slumbering  god,  amazed  at  this  new  din, 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrioe  sunk  down  again, 
49 


Listless  he  stretch'd,  atid  gaping  rubb'd  his  eyes. 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs: 

How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  ftom,  but  cursed,  that  cannot  die! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  ease  firom  care. 
LuU'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  fix>m  the  dusty  field! 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease, 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas ! 
Hibemia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity's  adored  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey, 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marics  of  wondrous  demency  I've  shown. 
Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own : 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
Basks  in  dieir  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  face. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin ! 
Each  fiiculty  in  blandishments  they  lull; 
Aspiring  to  be  Tenerably  dull; 
No  leam'd  debates  molest  their  downy  trance, 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance; 
But,  undiatorb'd,  they  loiter  life  away. 
So  wither  green,  and  blaasom  in  decay; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  eae^. 
Avoid  th'  inclemencies  fd  morning  air. 
And  leave  to  tatter'd  crape  the  drudgery  of  pwgrer.. 

Urim  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense^ 
Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  confidences 
So  spruce  he  moves,  so  gracefully  he  cocks, 
The  hallow'd  rose  declares  him  orthodos: 
He  pass'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  psagr er. 
In  madrigals,  and  phillysing  the  lair; 
Constant  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  appear'd,  withdrew; 
Always  obliging,  and  without  offiNtcey 
And  fimded,  for  his  gay  impertinencew 
But  see  how  ffl  mistaken  parts  succeed; 
He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read ; 
Engaged  in  controversy,  wrangled  wefl ; 
In  convocation  language  could  cscsl; 
In  volumes  proved  the  church  without  defence. 
By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providenoe ; 
How  grace  and  moderation  disagree^ 
And  violence  advances  charity.. 
Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  befmning  soon 
A  wretdied  scribbler,  of  a  rare  bufibon. 

Mankind  my  fond  propitious  power  has  tried. 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  denied. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers, 
To  pass  in  soft  fbrgetfulness  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose. 
O'er  their  4fdam  where  fat  judges  dose, 
And  lull  their  cough  and  consdenoe  to  repose: 
Or,  if  some  doiBter's  refuge  I  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapcn  «Mre, 
The  peals  of  Nassau's  arms  these  eyes  unclose, 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  repose. 
That  ease  I  offer  with  contempt  he  flies, 
Hii  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  akies. 
2H 
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Nor  climes  nor  seaaons  his  resolves  control, 
The  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies, 
And  leaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies. 

But,  as  the  slothful  god  to  jawn  begun^ 
He  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on: 

'Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  I  sought  repose. 
These  vtralls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose. 
Here  have  I  ruled  long  undisturbed  with  broils, 
And  laughed  at  heroes,  and  their  glorious  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought 
But  now  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fimdes  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reign. 


With  that,  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calk. 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  message  falls : 

Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power,  Fll  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empire,  Uiey  or  I. 
Find  envy  out ;  some  prince's  court  attend. 
Most  likely  there  you'll  meet  the  famish'd  fiend; 
Or  where  dull  critics  authors'  fate  foretell; 
Or  where  stale  maids,  or  meagre  eunuchs,  dwell ; 
Tell  the  bleak  fury  what  new  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane ; 
And  what  the  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs. 

More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise. 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


PETER  ANTHONY  MOTTEUX. 


[B«n,ia0O.   I>I»d,lT18.] 


Thx  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought 
over  many  ingenious  artists  to  this  country  from 
France;  but  we  should  hardly  have  expected  an 
increase  to  our  poets  among  them:  yet  Peter 
Anthony  Motteux,  who  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  was  driven  to  England 
by  the  event  of  that  persecution,  and  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  write 
a  good  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  and  to  be- 


come a  successful  writer  in  our  drama.  But  his 
end  was  not  so  creditable :  he  was  found  dead 
in  a  disorderly  house,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  was  supposed  either  to  have 
been  murdered,  or  to  have  met  with  his  death 
from  trying  an  experiment  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
repeated.  He  established  himself  respectably 
in  trade,  and  had  a  good  situation  in  the  postp 
office. 


SONG. 
VBOH  "Miaa  AHD  VBrm.* 

80OBH,  though  Beauty  firowns,  to  tremble ; 

Lovers,  boldly  urge  your  flame ; 
For  a  woman  will  dissemble, 

Loves  the  joy,  butiiates  the  name. 

Her  refbsing,  your  pursuing. 

Yield  alike  a  pleasing  pain; 
Ever  curing,  and  renewing. 

Soon  appeased  to  rage  again. 

If  the  soldier  storms  and  rag^, 
Face  him  with  a  lovely  maid ; 

This  his  fury  soon  assuages, 
And  the  devil  soon  is  laid. 

He  ne'er  conquers  but  by  toiling. 
But  the  fair  subdues  with  ease ; 

Blood  he  sheds  with  hatred  boiling, 
But  the  foir  can  kill  and  please. 


A  BONDXLRAUX. 

DT  **TES  HOCK  KABEUaS,"  BT  BOOR. 

Mas  is  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man: 

As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade. 

As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade. 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can,' 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

As  the  sceptre  to  be  sway'd, 

As  to  night  the  serenade. 
As  for  pudding  is  the  pan. 
As  to  cool  us  is  the  fim. 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  vridow,  wife,  or  maid, 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid. 
Be  she  well  or  ill  array'd, 

*  «  * 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 
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CBorn,lCn.    Died,  1719.] 


A  LETTKB  ¥B(m  ITALT.* 


TO  TBI  UOBT  HOHOUBABU  C"*»T.«<y  LORD  hAUTAX. 

While  yoa,  mj  lord,  the  rural  shades  admiro, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire. 
Nor  longer*  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  jour  ease : 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  oonTeys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
I'oetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  txead  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and 
woods 
l^OT  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ! 

view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  source; 
To  see  the  Mindo  draw  his  watezy  store. 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore; 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures,  I  survey 
JSridanus  through  floweiy  meadows  stray, 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o*eT  the  plains, 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song. 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  he, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels 

Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  Aimed  river's  empty  shores  admire, 
That,  destitute  of  strength,  derives  its  course 
From  thirsty  urns,  and  an  unfruitftU  source ; 
Yet  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lays. 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys ; 

[*  Few  poems  have  done  more  honour  to  English  genios 
than  this.  There  Li  in  it  a  strain  of  politioal  thinking 
iliat  waii,  at  the  time,  new  in  our  poetnr.  Had  the  har> 
mony  of  this  been  equal  to  Pope's  yersiflcation,  it  would 
be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  our  language;  but 
there  is  a  dryness  in  the  numbers  which  gre^y  lessens 
the  pleasure  excited  by  the  poet's  judgment  Mid  imagina- 

tionw-GOLDSlOTH.} 


So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  stream. 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And  unobserved  in  wild  meanders  play'd ; 
Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd. 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound. 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce. 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse.  • 

Oh,  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine ! 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle. 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents : 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride: 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive,    ' 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  deUght, 
That,  on  its  public  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb : 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies. 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rise. 
Where  the  old  Romans,  deathless  acts  display'd. 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid : 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below, 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  chan- 
nels flow. 
Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires. 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand, 
Stem  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frovm;      [sued. 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly 
Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 

subdued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse. 
And  show  the  immortal  labours  in  my  verso, 
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Where  horn  the  mingled  strength  ,of  ihade  and 

light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  hearenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
80  warm  with  life  his  blended  coloars  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  toss'd, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  Fm  lost : 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  raTish'd  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  lumd! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  amiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  ait. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  1 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain: 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  eurst. 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thhrst 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight; 
Thou  makest  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Givest  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  dime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarBeneas  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine; 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britonnia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile. 


ANODB. 


How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  ux  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please : 
Th«  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

AT  1  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 


Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  afi&ighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep. 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  &oe. 

And  fear  in  every  heart ! 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  guUs^ 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Tet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was- laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  wiU ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  eommand  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodnees  FU  adore; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preservest  my  lifo. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  m)r  soul  to  thee. 


PARAPHRABB  ON  PSALM  XXHT. 

Thi  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfiist  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile, 
The  barren  wilderaeas  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  erown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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Pbior  was  the  nephew  of  the  keeper  of  a 
tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  he  was  found  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  sent  at  his  expense  to  be 
educated  at  Cambridge.  By  the  same  nobleman's 
influence  he  went  as  secretary  with  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  where 
King  William  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct 
as  to  appoint  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber.  In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year 
held  the  same  office  at  the  court  of  France.  On 
his  return,  after  having  been  with  the  king  at 
Loo,  he  was  made  under  secretaiy  of  state,  and 
on  losing  his  place  at  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  re- 
moval, he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade. 

He  sat  in  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701 : 
but  in  the  progress  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  though 
he  celebrated  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  as  a  poet, 
he  deserted  as  a  politician  to  the  Tories,  and 
accompanying  Bolingbroke  to  Paris  for  pacific 


objects,  remained  there  till  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  had 
for  some  time  previously  fulfilled.  The  vindio- 
tive  Whigs  committed  him  to  custody  for  two 
years,  after  his  return,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  At  fifty-three  years  of  age  ho  found 
himself,  after  all  his  important  employments, 
with  no  other  means  ci  subsistence  than  his  fel- 
lowship at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription,  and  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Harley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Prior  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets 
who  relied  for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion 
and  pagan  machinery ;  but  he  used  them  like 
Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good 
effect.*  In  his  Alma  he  contrives  even  to  clothe 
metaphysics  in  the  gay  and  colloquial  plea- 
santry, which  is  the  characteristic  charm  of  hvi 
manner. 


THB  LAPrB  L00KING4LA8S. 

or  DOTATIOIf  OP  A  OSIKK  ZSTLUUM. 

CsLiA  and  I  the  other  day 
Waik'd  o'er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea : 
The  setting  sun  adorn'd  the  coast, 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost : 
And,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep: 
The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  £ur : 
Soft  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say, 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sightiso  gay. 

But,  O  the  change  I  the  winds  grow  high ; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars  '^ 
And  big  waves  lash  the  firigkten'd  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight ; 
And,  trembling,  vows  she^ll  ne*er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 

[*  Prlor'a  fkrtioni  are  mythologlcsl.  Yeniis,  after  the 
example  of  the  Ureek  Epigram,  aalu  when  she  wm  leea 
naked  and  bathing.  Theu  Cupid  in  mistaken;  then  Cupid 
Is  ditarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darte  to  Oanymedei  then 
Jtqfiter  tend*  him  a  snmmona  by  Jfercury.  Tlien  Chlo€ 
goes  a  hunting  with  an  vecry  quieer  ffraaf/td  at  her  Hdei 
Diana  mifit«.kefl  her  for  one  of  her  nyniplw,  and  Capld 
laugfaB  at  the  blander.    AU  thjs  is  sorely  despicable*— 

JOHSSW. 


Once  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I, 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  dreet; 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast ; 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love : 
I  bless  my  chain ;  I  hand  my  oar ; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me,  the  rising  storm  is  nigh ; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon  angry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain ; 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fuiy,  labours  lees  than  I. 

Shipwreck'd,  in  vain  to  land  I  make, 
While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  back : 
Forced  to  doat  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey : 
Wretched  when  firom  thee,  vex'd  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die. 

"Whea  Prior  wrote,"  says  Oowper,  "Venus  and  CupH 
were  not  so  obroleto  ae  now.  His  wntemporary  writer*) 
and  some  that  sucoeeded  him,  did  ndl  think  them  beneath  < 
their  notice.  Tibulluo,  in  reality,  dL<;bcIlcTed  their  ezjat> 
enoe  as  much  m  we  do;  yet  Tlballus  Is  allowed  to  be  the 
prince  of  all  poetioal  Innamaratoe,  though  he  mentions 
them  in  alntoet  every  pa|;p..  There  is  a  nshion  in  thoM 
things,  which  the  I>oetor  seems  to  hare  fbrgottcn."— jLefisr 
to  Unwin,  Januai-y  6CA,  1782.] 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  CHLOB. 

DfiAB  Chloe,  how  blabber'd  is  that  pretty  face !  - 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurl'd ! 

Pr'y thee  quit  this  caprice ;  and  (as  old  Falstaff 

says) 

Let  us  even  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

How  canst  thou  presume  thou  hast  leave  to  destroy 
The  beauties  which  Venus  butlent  to  thy  keep- 
ing! 

Those  looks  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy ; 
More  ordinary  eyes  may  serve  people  for  weeping. 

To  be  vexM  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 

Your  judgment  at  once,  and  my  passion  yon 

wrong: 

You  take  that  for  fact  which  will  scarce  be  found 

wit :  [song  1 

Odd's-life !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a 

What  I  speak,  my  £iir  Chloe,  and  what  I  write, 

shows 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art : 

I  court  others  in  verse;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose: 

And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my 

heart 

The  god  of  us  verse-men  (you  know,  child,)  the 
sun, 
How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest : 
V  If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run. 
At  night  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast 

Ho  when  I  am  wearied  with  wandering  all  day. 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come ; 

l\o  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way, 
They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war. 
And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree ; 

For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 


THE  REMEDY  WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE. 

I  SENT  for  Radcliffe ;  was  so  ill, 
That  other  doctors  gave  me  over : 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 
And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze. 
And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 


PAETIAX.  FAME. 
Thi  sturdy  man,  if  he  in  love  obtains, 
In  open  pomp  and  triumph  reigns : 
The  subtle  woman,  if  she  should  succeed, 
Disowns  the  honour  of  the  deed. 

Though  he,  for  all  his  boast,  is  forced  to  yield. 
Though  she  can  always  keep  the  field : 
He  vaunts  his  conquests*  she  conceals  her  shame; 
4ow  partial  is  the  voice  of  &me ! 


BONG. 
In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover — 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  wait  him  over: 
Alas !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  ! 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain, 
From  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain  ? 
Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose. 
That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  waa  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 
Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain. 


AN  EPITAPH. 
Intebb'd  beneath  this  marble  stone 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run, 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 
The  morning  pass'd,  the  evening  came, 
And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 
They  walk'd,  and  eat,  good  folks :  what  then  ? 
Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again ; 
They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day : 
And,  having  buried  children  four, 
Would  not  take  pains  to  try  for  more. 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree ; 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  tresspass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 
They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid : 
80  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  sUble, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  Uble. 
Their  beer  was  strong:  their  wine  was  port; 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  short 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 
For  which  they  daim'd  their  Sunday's  due, 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know; 
80  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend; 
80  never  raised  themselves  a  fnend. 
Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor ; 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store: 
Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair ; 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Each  Christmas  they  accounts  did  clear. 
And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year. 
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Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  beUfl  were  rung  and  bonfijres  made, 
Tf  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 
Their  jug  wu  to  the  ringen  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise ; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise: 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  led — a  kind  of— as  it.  were : 
Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried: 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


PB0T0OSNX8  AND  APELLE8. 

When  poets  wrote,  and  painters  drew, 
As  Nature  pointed  out  the  view ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece 
To  spoil  the  well-proportionM  piece ; 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  flowery  lands  of  Rhodes 
Those  knights  had  fix'd  their  dull  abodes, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write, 
Nor  cared  to  pray,  nor  dared  to  fight: 
Protogenes,  historians  note. 
Lived  there,  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
ApeUes  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place. 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes's  fiime, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes,  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend, 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object, 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appears  the  governante  of  th'  house, 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  live  here  1 
i'es,  Sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air. 
And  court'sey  low,  but  just  call'd  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  Sbr,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus,  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church ;  'tis  Venus'  day : 
I  hope.  Sir,  you  intend  to  stay, 
To  see  our  Venus ;  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Greece; 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say ; 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  Sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three) 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  come, 
Youll  find  my  master,  Sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic,  big  with  laughter, 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
'Tie  veiy  tme ;  but  we'll  proceed. 


And,  Sir,  at  present,  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  qpoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he. 
To  show  your  master  this  for  me  1 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  court'sying,  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fiul  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  Sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
I'll  keep  it  my  ownself :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  Sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  Sir,— at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came, 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here. 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presumed  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
'Tis  thus,  (he  order'd  me  to  say) 
Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle : 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style : 

She  said ;  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light,  and  easy  shade, 
That  Paris'  apple  stood  oonfest. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece : 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece ! 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  exprees'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  fi>und  at  least  I  could  design ; 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fiul 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distingoish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name. 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts,  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working  took  great  care. 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair.* 


THB  OAMBLSON. 
As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

[*  This  story,  which  Prior  took  in  a  very  plain  state 
from  Pliny  and  enlivened  with  his  own  exquLrito  hnmour, 
has  been  altered  by  Maaon  and  weakened : — it  is  not  easy 
to  add  to  Prior  when  he  wrote  in  his  happiest  moods.] 
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MATTHEW  PRIOB. 


And  stnits  as  miicli  in  ready  light, 

Whidi  credit  gives  him  upon  flight, 

Ab  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 

Settled  on  him  and  Yum  hein  male ; 

80  the  yonng  'aquire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  shool  to  Will*s  or  Tom's, 

And  equally,  in  trath,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit; 

Without  one  notion  ef  his  own, 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad, 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue : 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances, 
His  merit  or  his  Tice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  up<m  news; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before ; 
Hb  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight 

Or  if  it  be  his  fiite  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit; 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub ; 
And  settles  in  the  Hum-drum  club ; 
He  learns  how  stodbi  will  foil  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation, 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits, 
And  drinks  champagne  among  the  wits ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses ; 
Repeats  you  verses  vrrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  in  the  chair :  prescribes  the  law ; 
And  lies  with  those  he  never  saw. 


IBOM  "  AUfA ;  OB,  THK  PBOGBUS  OF  TO!  MDO)."* 


Tour  we  this  globe,  and  let  us  see 

How  difierent  nations  disagree 

In  whatt  we  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ; 

Nay,  Dick,  perhaps  in  what  we  think. 

In  water  as  you  smell  and  taste 

The  soils  throagh  which  it  rose  and  past ; 

In  Alma's  manners  you  may  read 

The  place  where  riM  was  bom  and  bred. 

One  people  from  their  swaddling  bands 
Released  th^  infonts'  feet  and  hands ; 
Here  Alma  to  these  limbs  was  brought. 
And  Sparta's  ofispring  kick'd  and  fought 

Another  tought  their  babes  to  talk, 
Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carts  walk : 

[*  What  Prior  meant  by  this  poem  I  cannot  nndantand; 
hy  the  Oreek  motto  to  it  one  would  think  it  was  either  to 
laugh  at  the  subject  or  his  reader.  There  are  some  parts 
of  It  very  line ;  and  let  them  save  the  badness  of  the  rest 

What  snggestsd  to  Johnson  the  thought  that  the  Alma 


There  Afana  settled  in  the  tongue. 
And  orators  from  AAens  sprung. 

Observe  but  in  these  neighbouring  lands 
The  different  use  of  mouths  and  hands; 
As  men  rejfosed  their  various  hopes, 
In  battles  Uiese,  and  those  in  tropes. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats; 
Which,  for  the  honour  of  thesr  nation, 
The  quit  but  on  some  great  occasion. 
Men  there  in  breeches  dad  you  view ; 
They  claim  that  garment  as  their  due. 
In  Turkey  the  reverse  appears ; 
Long  coats  the  haughty  husband  wears. 
And  greets  his  "wik  with  angry  speeches 
If  she  be  seen  without  her  breeches. 

In  our  fantastic  climes,  the  foir 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flowers  their  mingled  odours  shed. 
Your  nicer  Hottentots  think  meet 
With  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feet : 
With  down-cast  looks  on  Totta's  legs 
The  ogling  youth  most  humbly  begs 
She  would  not  from  his  hopes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfost  and  his  love : 
And,  if  the  skittish  nymph  should  fly, 
He  in  a  double  sense  must  die. 

We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white, 
And  every  saucy,  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. 
In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet 
King  Chihu  put  nine  queens  to  death. 
Convict  on  statute,  hory  Teeth, 

At  Tonquin,  if  a  prince  should  die 
(As  Jesuits  write,  who  never  lie,) 
The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest, 
Who  served  him  most,  and  loved  him  best. 
Prepare  and  light  his  funeral  fire. 
And  cheerfal  on  the  pile  expire. 
In  Europe,  'twould  be  hard  to  find 
In  each  degree  one  half  so  kind. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  forthest  east. 
And  there  observe  the  gentry  dress'd. 
Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  nsters, 
Scarr'd  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters ; 
The  marks  remaining  on  the  skin, 
To  tell  the  quality  within. 
Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great : 
As  eadi  excels  in  birth  or  state, 
His  oyiet^holes  are  more  and  ampler : 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 
Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show : 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
If  once  weU  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  Ufe. 

Westward  again,  the  Indian  fiiir 
Is  nicely  smear'd  with  fot  of  bear : 


was  written  in  tmltatten  of  Hndflnas  I  < 
In  former  years  they  ware  both  &TouritM  of  mine,  and 
I  often  read  them;  bat  I  never  saw  in  them  the  toast  ra> 
semblance  to  eaeh  other;  nor  do  I  now,  except  that  they 
are  oompoeed  in  verse  (tf  the  aan  *^ 

far  to  anoin,  21s<  Jforvdk,  17Si.] 
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Befiire  you  see,  yoa  smell  jonr  toast ; 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most. 
The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes: 
How  sleek  theur  skins  I  their  joints  how  easy ! 
There  slovens  only  are  not  greasy. 

I  mention'd  different  ways  of  breeding : 
Begin  we  in  our  children's  reading. 
To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  die  letter. 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight^ 
Be  qiells  and  gnaws  from  left  to  right 
But,  show  a  Hebrew's  hopeful  son 
Where  we  suppose  the  book  begun. 
The  child  would  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
And  read  quite  backward  from  inu  finis. 
Devour  he  learning  ne'er  so  fast, 
Great  A  would  be  reserved  the  last, 

An  equal  instance  of  this  matter 
Is  in  the  manners  of  a  daughter. 
In  Europe  if  a  harmless  maid. 
By  nature  and  by  love  betray'd, 
Should,  ere  a  wife,  become  a  nurse. 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 
In  China,  Dampier's  travels  tell  ye 
(Look  in  his  Index  for  Pagelli,) 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore, 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land; 
Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand. 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 
The  tender  mother  stands  affrighted. 
Lest  her  dear  daughter  should  be  slighted : 
And  poor  miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

Observe  how  custom,  Dick,  compels. 
The  lady  that  in  Europe  dwells: 
After  her  tea,  she  slips  away, 
And  what  to  do,  one  need  not  say. 
Now  see  how  great  Pomonque's  queen 
Behaved  herself  amongst  the  men : 
Pleased  with  her  punch,  the  gallant  soul 
First  drank,  then  watered  in  the  bowl ; 
And  sprinkled  in  the  captain's  face 
The  marks  of  her  peculiar  grace. 


To  dose  this  point  we  need  not  roam 
For  instances  so  far  from  home. 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  ? 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain. 
Of  men  bom  south  or  north  o'*th'  hill. 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  stilL 
Dick,  3roa  love  maps,  and  may  pereeive 
Rome  not  far  distant  from  Geneve. 
If  the  good  Pope  remains  at  home. 
He's  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 
Choose  then,  good  Pope,  at  home  to  stay. 
Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way : 
Thy  way  unhappy  shouldst  thou  take. 
From  Tiber's  bank  to  Leman  lake, 
Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more. 
But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore : 
Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone ; 
No  longer  Rome,  bat  Babylon. 
That   some  few  leagues   should  make  this 

change. 
To  men  unleamM  seems  mighty  strange. 

But  need  we,  friend,  insist  on  this  1 
Since,  in  the  very  Cantons  Swiss, 
All  your  philosophers  agree. 
And  prove  it  plain,  that  one  may  be 
A  heretic,  or  true  believer. 
On  this,  or  t'  other  side  a  river. 

Here,  with  an  artful  smile,  quoth  Dick, 
Your  proofii  come  mighty  full  and  thick — 

The  bard,  on  this  extensive  chapter 
Wound  up  into  poetic  rapture, 
Continued :  Richard,  cast  your  eye 
By  night  upon  a  winter-sky : 
Cast  it  by  day-light  on  the  strand 
Which  compasses  fiiir  Albion's  land : 
If  you  can  count  the  stars  that  glow 
Above,  or  sands  that  lie  below. 
Into  those  common-places  look. 
Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took. 
And  count  the  proofii  I  have  collected. 
To  have  my  writings  well  protected. 
These  I  lay  by  for  time  of  need, 
And  thou  may'st  at  thy  leisure  read. 
For  standing  every  critic's  rage, 
I  safely  will  to  future  age 
My  tyaem,  as  a  gift,  bequeath. 
Victorious  over  spite  and  death. 


DR.  GEOEGE  SEWELL. 


P>ied,  F0b.  8, 17».] 


Ds.  Geobge  8XWEI.L,  author  of  <<  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  tragedy ;"  several  papers  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Tattler,  and  ninth  of  the  Spec- 
tator ;  a  life  of  John  Philips ;  and  some  other 
things.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  this 
poor  man's  history.  He  was  a  physician  at 
Hempstead,  with  very  little  practice,  and  chiefly 
subsisted  on  the  invitations  of  the  neighbour- 


ing  gentlemen,  to  whom  his  amiable  character 
made  him  acceptable;  but  at  his  death  not  a 
friend  or  relative  came  to  commit  his  remains 
to  the  dust!  He  was  buried  in  the  meanest 
manner*  under  a  hoUow  tree,  that  was  once 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard  of 
Hampstead.  No  memorial  was  placed  over  his 
remains. 
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SIR  JOHN  VANBRUOH. 


Bjui>  vo  n  WBRTiir  bt  tui  author  oir  HnozLr,  when  i 
WAB  nr  A  00V8UM pnoM. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day. 
Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  surrey, 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer. 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 
'  What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  1 

What  do  thy  noon-day  walks  avail, 
To  clear  the  leaf,  and  pick  the  snail, 
Then  wantonly  to  dea&i  decree 
An  insect  usefulier  than  thee  t 


Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind. 
As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  1 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  erer  meet 
The  beau-flower's  deep^mbosom'd  sweet. 
Exhaling  with  an  erening  blast  t 
Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity 's  in  little  seen) 
All  must  be  left  when  death  appears, 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears; 
Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow. 
But  rosemaiy  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 


CBon.iaSC    Dted.l7».3 


Sir  John  Vanbruoh,*  the  poet  and  architect, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  GUes  Vanbrugh,  of 
London,  merchant;  he  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  1666.  He  received  a 
very  liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  In  1703,  he  was  appointed 
Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  and  in  1706  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  King  George 


the  First,  then  at  Hanover.  He  was  also  made 
comptroller-general  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
surveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.  In  1714,  he 
received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  in  1719 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Yarborough.  Sir  John  died  of  a  quinsey  at  his 
house  in  Scotland-yard,  and  is  interred  in  the 
family  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook.  He  left  only  one  son,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.f 


FABLE,  RELATED  BY  A  BEAU  TO  ESOP. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band,  in  a  most  learned  plea, 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth, 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wond'rous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industiy : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powder'd  wigs,  and  dancing  shoes. 


[*  The  fttmily  of  Sir  John  Tanbrogh  is  stated,  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica,  to  have  eome  originally  from  France ; 
but  my  friend,  the  Key.  George  Tanbrogh,  rector  of  Augb- 
ton,  in  Lnnoitfhire,  the  only  surriring  desoendant  of  the 
funily,  inforntf  me  that  his  ancestors  were  eminent  mer- 
chants of  Antwerp,  and  fled  out  of  Flanders  when  the  Duke 
of  Alva  tried  to  establish  the  inqai«ition  in  those  proTinoes. 
They  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  from  thence  came 
over  to  England  to  enjoy  the  protoatant  protection  of  Queen 
Elisabeth. 


Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul  1} 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth, 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one,  who  labour'd  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he*d  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see, 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me,) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  skreen, 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Look  you,  old  gentlemen, — ^in  short 
He  quickly  spoil'd  the  statesman's  spoil. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together. 

[f  No  man  who  has  been  aatiriied  by  SwUI,  and 
praised  by  Reynolds,  could  have  much  chance  of  being 
ibrgotten ;  but  the  flone  of  him  who  was  at  onoe  ttie 
author  of  "The  Relapse"  and  ''The  ProToked  Wife,"  and 
the  architect  of  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  stands  inde- 
pendent of  even  such  subsidiaries.— Aujur  Cvrsrmiuii^ 
In'Mi  qTBritiih  ArtitU,  toL  It.  p.  268.] 
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ai«rn,10eB.   I>I«d,in»J 


FROM  "THE  HOVRNING  BmBE.** 

Almeria  meeting  her  husband  Alphonao,  whom  she  had 
imagined  to  be  dead,  now  dittgubied  as  the  eaptiye  Osmyn, 
at  the  tomb  of  hJa  &ther  Aiuelmo. 

Enter  Almbua  amd  Lwhosa. 

^Im,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Zeon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  humeji  voice. 

^Im.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'U  listen 

i>on.  Hark!  [dreadful! 

Aim,  No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  still  as  deathr— 'tis 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof^ 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.* 

Leon.  Let  us  return ;  the  horror  of  this  place, 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim,  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that 
No,  I  will  on ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb,  [earth, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls,  and  mouldering 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  Til  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corpse, 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.    Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown :  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again, 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 
Leon,  I  go ;  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what  regret 

[SuunL 
BnierBxa. 

Helu  I  wander  through  this  maze  of  monu- 
ments, 


r*  Thia  Is  the  passage  that  Johnson  admfa^  so  much. 
^'Ojngreye,"  he  said,  <•  has  one  finer  passage  than  any  that 
can  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  What  I  m««n  is,  that  you  oan 
show  me  no  passage  where  then;  Li  simply  a  description  of 
material  olyects  without  any  iutemiixture  of  moral  notions, 
which  produced  such  an  effect.'*— OoJker's  jBofioeZZ,  vol.  U. 
p.  66.  "  If  I  were  required,''  he  says,  in  his  life  of  Oon- 
greve,  "  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry 
the  most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  pre* 
fer  to  this.  He  who  readd  tht;so  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment 
the  powers  of  a  poet;  he  feels  what  ho  remembers  to  have 
felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it  with  a  great  increase  of  sensi- 
bility; he  reccgnisee  a  familinr  image,  but  meets  it  again 
amplified  and  expanded,  embeliii^hed  with  beauty  and 
enlarged  with  majesty."  Mr.  Croker  had  much  improved 
his  edition  of  Bofwell.  if  he  had  illustrated  Johnson's  oon< 
versation  by  his  own  writings.] 


Yet  cannot  find  him— Hark !  sure  tis  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining— there  it  sounds !  FU  follow  it 

{Bat. 

SOBCB  JL—Openini/y  dUcooen  a  place  qf  Ibmbt:  mu  Momt- 
mentf  fronting  the  view,  ffreater  them  the  ruL 

Enter  Almebu  and  LsosrosA. 

Leofu  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 
womb. 
The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms. 
What  do  I  see  ?    Oh,  Heaven  !  either  my  eyes 
Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed ;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide  stretch'd  upon  their  hinge, 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves !     [me ; 

Ahn,  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for 
And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show. 
Invites  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone         [weaiy 
Shall  rest;  shows  me  the  grave  where  nature, 
And  long  oppress^  with  woes  and  bending  cares. 
May  lay  the  burthen  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.     Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 
Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 
To  his  cold,  clayey  breast!  My  father,  then. 
Will  cease  his  tyranny ;  and  Garcia,  too. 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 
And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky-ways, 
Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I  shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss. 
To  my  Alphonso's  soul.     Oh,  joy  too  great ! 
Oh,  ecstasy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo ; 
Help  me,  Alphonso ;  take  me,  reach  thy  hand ; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call ;  to  thee,  Alphonso ; 
Oh,  Alphonso ! 

OSMTV  aeoendingfrvm  the  tomb. 
(hm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 

Alphonso  1 
Jim.  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  sup- 
port me ! 
Onru  Whence  is  that  voice,  virhose  shrillness, 
from  the  grave. 
And  growing  to  his  father's  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso  1 

Mm,  Mercy !  providence !  Oh,  speak, 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly ;  spc»k  to  me. 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light, 
And  from  my  eyes ! 

Otm.  Amazement  and  illusion ! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  1  stand,  ye  powers, 

[Qminffjifrioarai 
That,  motionless,  I  may  be  still  deceived! 
Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.    Ha !  it  sinks,  it  falls : 
ril  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade ! 
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'Tifl  lile !  'tis  warm !  'tu  she,  'tis  she  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive ! 
It  is  Ahneria,  it  is  my  wife ! 

SnterBxu. 

Leon.  Alas !  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes ! 
He,  too,  is  £unting Help  me,  help  me,  stran- 
ger, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

HeL  Ah !  'tis  he  !  and  with ^Almeria ! 

Oh,  miracle  of  happiness !  Oh,  joy 
Unhoped  for !  Does  Almeria  live  ? 

Orni,  Where  is  she  1 
Let  me  behold,  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she ;  show  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine — 'Tis  she,  I  am  not  deceived : 
I  taste  her  breath,  I  warm  her  and  am  warmed. 
Look  ap,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes ; 
Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband ! 

jilm,  I  have  sworn  I'll  not  wed  Garcia :  why 
do  ye  force  me  t 
Is  this  a  father  1 

Osm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  fiither  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso.  [me  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  know  me  1  Hast  thou  then  forgot 
Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso  t 
Am  I  so  altered,  or  art  thou  so  changed. 
That,  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  t 

Mm,  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso !  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice — I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh,  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt 
Oh,  how  hast  thou  retum'd  1     How  hast  thou 

charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this ; 
That,  thus,  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  t 

Otm,  Oh,  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer,  how  or  why 
We  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life ;  to  know  I  have  thee, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  ctrcamstance, 
Or  means,  by  which  I  have  thee 
To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 
I  have  not  leisure  to  reflect  or  know, 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

^Im.  Stay  awhile 
Let  me  look  on  thee  yet  a  little  more. 

Otm.  What  would'st  thou  1  thou  dost  pot  me 
from  thee. 

Jbn.  Yes 

Oifii.  And  why  1  What  dost  thou  mean  t  Why 
dost  thou  gaze  so  1 

Jltn»  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think-— 
It  is  too  much  !  too  much  to  bear  and  live  1 
To  see  thee  thus  again  in  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — ^I  cannot  bear — ^I  must 
B«)  mad — ^I  cannot  be  transported  thus. 

Otm.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaven 
of  love ! 

Mm,  Where  hast  thou  been  1  and  how  art  thou 
alive  ^ 


How  is  all  this  ?  All-powerful  Heaven,  what  axe 

we! 
Oh,  my  strain'd  heart — let  me  again  behold  thee. 
For  I  weep  to  see  thee — ^Art  thou  not  paler  1 
Much,  much ;  how  thou  ait  changed ! 

Otm.  Not  in  my  love. 

Mm»  No,  no !  thy  griefi,  I  know,  have  done 
this  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso;  and,  I  festr. 
Too  much,  too  tenderly,  lamented  me. 

Otm,  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my 

arms, 
My  arms  which  ache  to  hold  thee  fietst,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining  ?  Come,  come  to  my  heart ! 

jilnu  I  will,  for  I  should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  married  me ;  but  I  had  sworn 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have 
died— 

Otm.  Perfection  of  all  faithfulness  and  love ! 

jUm,  Indeed  I  would — Nay,  I  would  tell  thee 
all, 
If  I  could  speak ;  how  I  have  moum'd  and  pray'd ; 
For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee,  as  to  a  saint ; 
And  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer ;  for  thou  ait  oome 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only,  by  restoring  thee,  have  cured. 

Otm,  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  but  length 
of  days. 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt. 
This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love. 
For  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-exceUenoe; 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate. 
Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwam'd: 
Then,  then  'twill  be  enough — I  shall  be  old, 
I  shall  have  pass'd  all  sras  then 
Of  yet  unmeasured  time;  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness. 
Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

Mm.  'Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy  faoa. 
If  Heaven  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness, 
For  'tis  not  to  be  borne — What  shall  I  say  1 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know  and  ask. 
And  speak — That  thou  art  here  beyond  all  hope. 
All  thought;  and  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me. 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight. 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstasy. 
It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 
Sure  from  thy  fiither's  tomb  thou  didst  arise  ! 

Otm,  I  did :  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me ; 
thou.  [thou  alone  t 

Mm,  True ;  but  how  camest  thou  there  !  Weit 

Otm,  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead. 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault. 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.   I  rose  and  listened. 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too ;  but,  Oh,  I  thought  noc 
That  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee 

Mm.  But  still,  how  camest  thou  thither!  How 

thusi Hal 

What's  he,  who,  like  thyself,  is  started  here 
Ere  seeni 
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Om.  Where!  Ha!  What  do  I  Me,  Antonio  1 
I  am  fortunate  indeed — ^my  friend,  too,  safe ! 

HdL  Most  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  bleas'd. 

Aim.  More  miracles !  Antonio  escaped ! 

Otm,  And  twice  escaped ;  both  from  the  rage 
of  seas 
And  war:  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  fall. 

Belt,  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  firee;  hither  I  came, 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Tour  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Anselmo. 

(hm.  There  are  no  wonders;  or  else  all  is 
wonder.  [up, 

Helu  I  saw  you  on  the  ground  and  raised  you 
When  with  astonishment  I  saw  Almeria. 

Oam.  I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not  thee. 

jAbn.  Nor  I;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 
yours. 

Omu  What  means  the  bounty  of  all  gracious 
Heaven, 
That  perseTering,  still,  with  open  hand, 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy ! 
Where  will  this  end  1  But  Heaven  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow, 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon.  Or  I  am  deceived,  or  I  beheld  the  glimpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle ; 
Who,  by  their  pointing,  seem  to  mark  this  plaee. 

jilm.  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so 
soon. 

Omu  I  wish  at  least  our  parting  were  a  dream, 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

Helu  Zara  and  Selim,  sir ;  I  saw  and  know 
them: 
Ton  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Aim.  What  love]  Who  is  she  1  Why  are  you 
alarm'dl 

Otm.  8he*s  the  reverse  of  thee;  she's  my  un- 
happiness. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee. 
Retire,  my  love,  111  think  how  we  may  meet 


To  part  no  mora;  my  firiend  wUl  tell  thee  all; 
How  I  escaped,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus ; 
How  I  am  not  called  Alphomo,  now,  but  Osmyn ; 
And  he  Heli    All,  all  he  will  unfold. 
Ere  next  we  meet 

Aim.  Sure  we  shaU  meet  again 

(hm.  We  shall ;  we  paK  not  but  to  meet  agaon. 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  evep»lrindting  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence ! 
[JSaeeunt  Asm.  Lww.  and  HsB. 
Yet  I  behold  her — yet^^and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my 

thoughts. 
So  shall  you  still  behold  her — 'twiU  not  be. 
Oh,  impotence  of  sight !  Mechanic  sense ! 
Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  iaculty. 
Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images : 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must;  a  star,  or  toad; 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 
Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermined  view 
Resolves,  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past, 
Essaying  farther  to  foturity ; 
But  that  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  here 
At  once,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often— 


SONG. 


Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived. 
That  Chloe's  false  and  common ; 

I  always  knew  (at  least  believed) 
She  was  a  veiy  woman : 

As  such  I  Hked,  as  such  caress'd ; 

She  still  was  constant  when  poesess'd, 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 

Bnt,  oh !  her  thoughts  on  others  ran. 
And  that  you  think  a  hard  thing; 

Perhaps  she  fancied  you  the  man, 
And  what  care  I  a  farthing? 

You  think  she's  false,  Fm  sure  she's  kind; 

I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind. 
Who  has  the  better  bargainl 


ELUAH  FENTON. 


CBoni,1688.   Dial,  1780.] 


Elijah  Feitfoh  was  obliged  to  leave  the  nni* 
versity  on  account  of  his  non-juring  principles, 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Charies,  Earl 
of  Orrery;  he  afterward  taught  the  grammar- 
school  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent;  but  was  induced, 
by  Bolingbroke,  to  forsake  that  drudgery  for  the 
more  unprofitable  state  of  dependence  upon  a 
political  patron,  who,  after  all,  left  him  disap- 
pointed and  in  debt  Pope  recommended  him  to 
Craggs  as  a  literary  instructor,  but  the  death  of 
that  statesman  again  subverted  his  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment ;  and  he  became  an  auxiliary  to  Pope  in 
translating  the  Odyssey,  of  which  his  share  was 
the  finty  fourth,  nineteeth,  and  twentieth  books. 


Tha  successful  appearance  of  his  tragedy  of  Ma^ 
riamne  on  the  stage,  in  1733,  relieved  him  firom 
his  difficulties,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  oom« 
fbrtaUy  spent  in  the  employment  of  Lady  Tram* 
bull,  first  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  afterward  as 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  His  character  was  that 
of  an  amiable  but  indolent  man,  who  drank,  in 
his  great  chair,  two  bottles  of  port  wine  a  day 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  poetical  works  ol 
Milton  and  of  Waller.* 

[•  FentoQ  wrote  nothing  aqnal  to  U«  Ode  to  the  Loid 

Gower,  which  is,  bbjb  Joaeph  Wuton,  written  in  the  tras 

q>irit  ci  lyric  poetrr.    It  has  received  too  the  pniaee  of 

Pope  and  Aksnriio,  out  is  better  in  pacts  tbanaa*  wholai 
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AN  ODI  TO  THB  BIGHT  BON.  JOHN  LOBD  GOWSR. 

WBiTTEir  nr  thi  SFsmo  or  1710. 
O'bb  winter*!  long  indement  sway. 

At  length  the  lusty  Spring  prevails; 
And  swift  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 

Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  Hours, 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flowers, 

With  ambient  sweets  perfume  the  morn ; 
With  shadowy  verdure  flourished  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy ; 
Where  Philomel  laments  forlorn. 
By  her  awaked,  the  woodland  choir 
To  hail  the  coming  god  prepares ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Muses  !*  deign 
For  me,  the  meanest  of  your  train, 

Unblamed  t'  approach  your  blest  retreat : 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring, 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string ; 

Whose  notes  th'  Aonian  hills  repeat. 
Or  if  invoked,  where  Thames's  fruitful  tides. 

Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play ; 
Now  your  own  Phoebus  o'er  the  month  presides. 
Gives  love  the  night,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day; 
Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer, 
Ye  bright,  harmonious  nymphs,  repair 

To  swell  the  notes  I  feebly  raise : 
So,  with  aspiring  ardours  warm*d 
May  tiowePs  propitious  ear  be  charm'd 
To  listen  to  my  lays. 
Beneath  the  Pole  on  hills  of  Snow, 

Like  Thracian  Mars,  th'  undaunted  Swedef 
To  dint  of  sword  defies  the  foe ; 

In  fight  unknowing  to  recede : 
From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Csar 
Leads  forth  his  funy  troops  to  war; 
Fond  of  the  softer  southern  sky : 
The  Soldan  galls  th'  Illyrian  coast ; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  Victor-Cross  shall  fly. 
But  here,  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote. 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse : 


Here,  wing'd  with  innocence  and  joy. 
Let  the  soft  hours  that  o'er  me  fly 

Drop  freedom,  health,  and  gay  desires ; 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul. 
With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl. 

And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspues. 
Enamour'd  of  the  Seine,  celestial  fair, 

(The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  train,) 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caused  his  care, 
Lash'd  his  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain : 
There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell, 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell ; 

Leaving  the  nectar'd  foasts  of  Jove: 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 
Shall  man  firom  Nature's  sanction  stray. 

With  blind  opinion  for  his  guide ; 
And  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway, 

Leave  all  her  beauties  unenjoy'd  1 
Fool !  Time  no  change  of  motion  knows ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows. 

To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wealth  away : 
The  past  is  ail  by  death  poasest; 
And  frugal  &te  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving,  bids  him  live  To-Day. 
O  Gower!  through  all  the  destined  space. 

What  breath  the  Powers  allot  to  me 
Shall  sing  the  virtues  of  thy  race. 

United  and  complete  in  thee. 
O  flower  of  ancient  Eng^h  faith ! 
Pursue  th'  unbeaten  Patriot-path, 

In  which  confirm'd  thy  father  shone ; 
The  light  his  fair  example  gives. 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 

A  lustre  equal  to  its  own. 
Honour's  bright  dome,  on  lasting  columns  reared. 

Nor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  consume ; 
Loud  Peans  echoing  round  the  roof  are  heard, 
And  clouds  of  incense  all  the  void  perfume. 
There  Phocion,  Lslius,  Capel,  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 

Fix'd  by  the  Muse,  the  temple  grace ; 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame, 
She  to  receive  thy  radiant  name. 
Selects  a  whiter  space. 


EDWARD  WARD. 


[BBn,l«7. 

Edwabd  (familiarly  called  Ned)  Ward  was  a 
low*bom,  uneducated  man,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  a  publican.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  at- 
tracted many  eminent  persons  to  his  house  by  his 
colloquial  powers  as  a  landlord,  to  have  had  a 
general  acquaintance  among  authors,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  retailer  of  literary  anecdotes.  In 
those  times  the  tavern  was  a  less  discreditable 
haunt  than  at  present,  and  his  literary  acquaint- 
ance might  probably  be  extensive.  Jacob  offended 
him  very  much  by  saying,  in  his  account  of  the 

[*  Borrowed  from  Milton's  minor  poems,  vhence^  in  1716^ 
cm  might  staal  with  safety.]  f  Charles  XII. 


Dtod^mL] 

poets,  that  he  kept  a  public-house  in  the  city.  He 
publicly  contradicted  the  assertion  as  a  falsehood, 
stating  that  his  house  was  not  in  the  city,  but  in 
Moorfields.  Ten  thick  volumes  attest  the  indus- 
try, or  cacocthes,  of  this  facetious  publican,  who 
wrote  his  very  will  in  verse.  His  favourite  mea- 
sure  is  the  Hudibrastic.  His  works  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  mind  of  a  vulgar  but  acute 
cockney.  His  sentiment  is  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  his  wit  and  humour  are  equally 
gross ;  but  his  descriptions  are  still  carious  and 
full  of  life,  and  are  worth  preserving,  as  delinea- 
tions of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
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soNa. 
O  am  me,  kind  Bacchui,  thou  god  of  the  vine, 
Not  a  pipe  or  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine ; 
And  a  ship  that's  weil-mann'd  with  such  rare 

merry  fellows, 
That  ne'er  forsook  taTera  for  poiterly  ale-house. 
May  her  bottom  be  leaky  to  let  in  the  tipple, 
And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship  or  people ; 
80  that  each  jolly  lad  may  suck  heartily  round, 
And  be  always  obliged  to  drink  or  be  drown'd ! 
Let  a  fleet  from  Virginia,  well  laden  with  weed, 
And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing  may  need, 
Attend  at  our  stern  to  supply  us  with  guns, 
And  to  weigh  us  our  funk,  not  by  pounds,  but  by 

tuns, 
l^lien  thus  fitted  out  we  would  sail  cross  the  line. 
And  swim  round  the  world  in  a  sea  of  good  wine ; 
Steer  safe  in  the  middle,  and  vow  never  more 
To  renounce  such  a  life  for  the  pleasures  on  shore. 
Look  cheerfully  round  us  and  comfort  our  eyes 
With  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the  skies ; 
A  sight  that  would  mend  a  pale  mortal's  com- 
plexion, 
And  make  him  blush  more  than  the  sun  by  re- 
flexion. 
No  zealous  contentions  should  ever  perplex  us, 
No  politic  jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  us ; 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  us  or  ride  us ; 
The  stars  and  our  whimsical  noddles  should 

guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  should  possess  us  with  fears. 
Or  huny  us,  like  cowards,  from   drinking  to 
prayers. 


But  stQl  with  full  bowls  we'd  for  Bacchus  main- 
tain 
The  most  glorious  dominion  o'er   the  clarety 

main; 
And  tipple  all  round  till  our  eyes  shone  as  bright 
As  the  sun  does  by  day,  or  the  moon  does  by  night. 
Thus  would  I  live  free  from  all  care  or  design, 
And  when  death  should  arrive  I'd  be  pickled  in 

wine; 
That  is,  toss'd  over-board,  have  the  sea  for  my 

grave. 
And  lie  nobly  entomb'd  in  ablood-colour'd  wave; 
That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  and  (^irit 
Should  float  round  the  globe  in  an  ocean  of  claret. 
The  truest  of  friends  and  the  best  of  all  juices. 
Worth  both  the  rich  metals  that  India  produces : 
For  all  men  we  find,  from  the  young  to  the  old. 
Will   exchange  for  the  bottle  their  silver  and 

gold. 
Except  rich  frinatics — a  pox  on  their  pictures  I 
That  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  prayers  and 

their  lectures ; 
And  think  that  on  earth  there  is  nothing  divine, 
But  a  canting  old  fool  and  a  bag  full  of  coin. 
What  though  the  dull  saint  make  his  standard 

and  sterling 
His  refuge,  his  glory,  his  god,  and  his  darling ; 
The  mortal  that  drinks  is  the  only  brave  fellow. 
Though  never  so  poor  he's  a  king  when  he's 

mellow ; 
Grows    richer    than    Cnesus    with    whimsical 

thinking. 
And  never  knows  care  whilst  he  follows  his 

drinking. 


JOHN  GAY.* 


[Born,  1688. 

Gat's  Pastorals  are  said  to  have  taken  with 
the  public,  not  as  satires  on  those  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  which  they  were  meant  to  be,  but  as 
natural  and  just  imitations  of  real  life  and  of 
rural  manners.  It  speaks  little,  however,  for  the 
sagacity  of  the  poet's  town  readen,  if  ^ey  en- 
joyed those  caricatures  in  earnest,  or  imagined 
any  truth  of  English  manners  in  Cuddy  and 
Cloddipole  contending  with  Amabcan  verses  for 
the  prize  or  song,  or  in  Bowzybeus  rehearsing  the 

[*  Gay  is  now  best  known  as  the  antbor  of  The  Beggan' 
Opera,  which,  in  spite  of  its  passed  poliUoal  tendency,  still 
keeps,  by  its  music  chiefly, its  hold  npon  the  stage;  and  as 
the  author  of  Black  Eyed  Siuwn,  which  when  sung,  as  it 
often  is,  with  feeliog,  brings  to  remembrance  or  acquaint- 
ance a  onoe  familiar  name.  The  multitude  know  nothing 
of  Trivia;  to  a  Londoner  even,  it  is  a  dead-letter;  and  few 
of  the  many  have  reed  or  even  heazd  of  The  Shepherd's 
Week.  The  stage  and  the  convivial  club  have  eeseutially 
assisted  in  preserving  his  fune.  The  works  of  Gay  are  on 
onr  shelves,  but  not  in  our  pockets— in  our  remembrance, 
but  not  in  our  memories. 

His  Fables  are  as  good  as  a  series  of  such  pieces  will  in 
all  possibility  ever  be.  No  one  has  envied  him  their  pro- 
duction; but  many  woold  like  to  have  the  fiuas  of  having 


Died,  1732.] 

laws  of  nature.  If  the  allusion  to  Philips  was 
overlooked,  they  could  only  be  relished  as  traves- 
ties of  Virgil,  for  Bowzybeus  himself  would  not 
be  laughable  unless  we  recollected  Silenus.j- 

Gay's  Trivia  seems  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  hint  of  Swift's  Description  of  a  City  Shower.J 
It  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  familiar  customs  of 
the  metropolis  that  will  continue  to  become  more 
amusing  as  the  customs  grow  obsolete.  As  a 
fabulist  he  has  been  sometimes  hypercritically 

written  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
ballad  that  begins: 

**  'Twas  whan  the  seas  were  zoaring.** 

Had  he  given  his  thne  to  satire  he  had  excelled,  (br  his 
lines  on  Blackmore  are  in  the  extreme  of  bitterness.] 

[t  That  in  these  pastorals  Gay  has  hit,  nndesigne<lly 
perhaps,  the  true  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry,  was  the  opinioo 
of  Gtoldsmith:  **In  fact,**  he  adds,  **he  more  resembles 
Theocritus  than  any  other  Snglish  pastoral  writer  wbat- 
sooTer."  Yet  ho  will  not  defend,  he  says,  the  antiquated 
expresBions.] 

\X  Gay  aKAnowledges,  in  the  prefatory  Advertisement, 
that  he  owes  several  hints  of  it  to  Dr.  Swift] 
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blamed  for  presenting  us  with  aUegorical  imper- 
■onations.  The  mere  naked  apologue  of  JBsop 
18  too  simple  to  interest  the  human  mind,  when 
its  fiincy  and  understanding  are  past  the  state  of 
childhood  or  barbarism.  La  Fontaine  dresses 
the  stories  which  he  took  from  ^sop  and  othen 
with  such  profusion  of  wit  and  ntuveU,  that  his 
manner  conceals  the  insipidity  of  the  matter. 


t'La  $auee  vmU  mieux  gm  le  poumm/'  Qaj, 
though  not  equal  to  La  Fontaine,  is  at  least 
free  from  his  ooenrional  prolixity;  and  in  one 
instance,  <the  Court  of  Death,)  ventures  into  al- 
legory with  considerable  power.  Without  being 
an  absolute  simpleton,  like  La  Fontaine,  he  pos- 
sessed a  AonAoiiiwof  character  which  forms  an  agree- 
able trait  of  resemblance  between  the  fobulists. 


HONDAT;  OB,  THB  SQUABBLB. 
LoBsn  (Xoutf  Guam,  CumuamM, 

L.  ClouL  Tht  younglings,  Cuddy,  are  but 
just  awake, 
No  thiustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake. 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes, 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes ; 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear: 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rearl 
Cuddy.  Ah,  Lobbin  Clout !  I  ween  my  plight 
is  guest. 
For  he  that  loves,  a  stranger  is  to  rest ; 
If  swains  belie  not,  thou  hast  proved  the  smart, 
Afid  Blonzelinda's  mistress  of  thy  heart 
This  rising  rear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind, 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind. 
And  well,  I  trow,  our  piteous  plights  agree ; 
Thee  Blouzelinda  smites,  Buxoma  me.        |1iaU; 
X.  Clout,  Ah  BIou2elind !  I  love  thee  more  by 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows,  the  new*follen 

calf: 
Woe  worth  the  tongue!  may  blisters  sore  it  gaO, 
That  names  Buxoma  Blouzelind  withal  t 

Cuddy.  Hold,  witless  Lobbin  Clout,  I  thee  advise, 
Lest  blisters  sore  on  thy  own  tongue  arise. 
Lo,  yonder,  Cloddipole,  the  blithesome  swain. 
The  wisest  lout  of  all  the  neighbouring  plain ! 
From  Cloddipole  we  learn  to  read  the  skies» 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  heifer's  tail  to  view, 
When  stuck  aloft,  that  showers  would  straight 

ensue : 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain. 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  qport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 
Let  Cloddipole  then  hear  us  twain  rehearse. 
And  praise  his  sweetheart  in  alternate  verse. 
ni  wager  this  same  oaken  staff  with  thee, 
That  Cloddipole  shall  give  the  priae  to  me. 
X.  Clout.  See  this  tobacco-pouch,  that's  lined 
with  hair, 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow-deer. 
This  pouch  that's  tied  with  tape  of  reddest  hue, 
I'll  wager  that  the  prixe  shall  be  my  due.  [slouch ! 
Cuddy.  Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch. 

£.  Clout,  My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blithest  lass, 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  clover-grass. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blowi» 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows ; 
Fair  is  the  gilliflower,  of  gardens  sweet, 
Fair  is  the  maiygold,  for  pottage  meet: 


But  Blouzetind's  than  gilliflower  more  foir. 
Than  daisy,  marygold,  or  king-cup  rare. 

Cuddy.  My  brown  Buxoma  is  the  featest  maid 
That  e'er  at  wake  deltghtwme  gambol  ]^y'd. 
Clean  as  young  lambkins  or  the  goose's  down. 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
The  witless  lamb  may  sport  upon  the  plain. 
The  frisking  kid  delight  the  gaping  swain. 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  bound. 
And  my  cur  Tray  play  deftest  feats  around ; 
But  neither  lamb,  nor  kid,  nor  cal^  nor  Tray, 
Dance  like  Buxoma  on  the  first  of  May.   [near; 
L.  Clout.  Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blouelind  is 
Of  her  bereft  'tis  winter  all  the  year. 
With  her  no  sultry  summer's  heat  I  know ; 
In  winter,  when  she's  nigh,  with  love  I  glow. 
Come,  Blouzelinda,  ease  thy  swain's  desira, 
My  summer's  shadow,  and  my  winter's  fire ! 

Cuddy,  As  with  Buxoma  once  I  work'd  at  hay, 
Bven  noontide  labour  seem'd  an  holiday ; 
And  holidays,  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  worky-days,  I  vnsh'd  would  soon  be  done. 
Efisoons,  O  sweetheart  kind !  my  love  repay. 
And  all  the  year  shall  then  be  holiday. 

X.  ClouL  As  Blouzelinda,  in  a  gamesome  mood. 
Behind  a  haycock  loudly  laughing  stood, 
I  slyly  ran,  and  snatch'd  a  hasty  kiss; 
She  wiped  her  lips,  nor  took  it  much  amiss. 
Believe  me.  Cuddy,  while  I'm  bold  to  say 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  ripen'd  hay. 
Cuddy.  As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fiur. 
With  gentle  finger  stroked  her  milky  care, 
I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss :  at  first,  'tu  tnie. 
She  frown'd,  yet  after  granted  one  or  two. 
Lobbin,  I  swear,  believe  who  will  my  vows, 
Her  breath  by  for  exoell'd  the  breathing  cows. 
JL.  ClmU.  Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dotcfamen 
batter's  dear. 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer; 
Oats  for  iheir  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind; 
Sweet  tnmips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind. 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise. 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe«  priae. 
CuMy,  In  good  roast-beef  my  landlord  sticks 
his  knife. 
The  capon  &t  delighta  his  dainty  wife. 
Pudding  our  parson  eats,  the  squbre  loves  hare, 
But  whit»-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fere. 
While  she  loves  white-pot,  cspon  ne'er  shall  be, 
Nor  ban,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  ma. 

L.  ClouL  As  onoe  I  play'd  at  blindman's  bnfl; 
About  my  eyes  the  towel  thick  was  wrapL  [it  hapt, 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seized  on  Blouzelind. 
Troa  speakathat  ancient  proverb, "  Love  is  bteid.* 
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Cuddy.  As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown; 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soil  mischief  in  her  eye. 

JL  ChuL  On  two  near  eUns  the  slackened  cord 
I  hung, 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Dlouzelinda  swung ; 
With  the  rude  wind  her  rumpled  garment  rose. 
And  show'd  her  taper  leg,  and  scarlet  hose. 

CStddy,  Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  laid, 
And  myself  poised  against  the  tottering  maid : 
High  leap'd  the  plank;  adown  Buxoma  fell; 
I  spied— 4)ut  fidthful  sweethearts  never  tell. 

L.  Clout,  This  riddle,  Cuddy,  if  thou  canst 
explain. 
This  wily  riddle  puzzles  every  swain : 
« What  flower  is  that  which  bears  the  virgin's 

name. 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  samel" 

Cuddy,  Answer,  thou  carle,  and  judge   this 
riddle  right, 
Fll  frankly  own  thee  fer  a  cunning  wight: 
«  What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honour  craves, 
Adjoin  the  virgin,  and  'tis  strown  on  graves  1" 

Chddipole,  Forbear,  contending  louts,  give  o'er 
your  strains ! 
An  oaken  staff  each  merits  for  his  pains. 
But  see  the  sunbeams  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge's  bam. 
Your  herds  ibr  want  of  water  stand  a-dry. 
They're  weaiy  of  your  songs — and  so  am  I. 


THITBSDAT;  OR,  THB  SPISLL. 


HoBNELiA,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale. 
In  pensive  mood  rehearsed  her  piteous  tale ; 
Her  piteous  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan, 
And  pining  Echo  answers  groan  for  groan. 

I  me  the  day,  a  rueful  day  I  trow, 
The  woeful  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe ! 
When  Lubberkin  to  tovm  his  cattle  drove, 
A  maiden  flne  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains, 
And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains. 
Return,  my  Lubberkin,  these  ditties  hear , 
Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

M  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckow  sing. 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  strai^tway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
Deborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fiist; 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown. 
Then  dofiTd  my  shoe,  and  by  my  troth  I  swear, 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

« With  my  sharp  heel  I  throe  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  torn  me  thrice  around,  around,  aroQiid." 
61 


At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought : 
I  scatter'd  round  the  seed  on  every  side. 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
«( This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  trae-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.*' 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

« With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  wh»n  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do;) 
Thee  first  I  spied :  and  the  first  swain  we  see. 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  trae  love  be. 
See,  Lubberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take ; 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake  1 

<(  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  timee  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  May-day  fiur  I  search'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal ; 
Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found, 
(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound ;) 
I  seized  the  vermine,  whom  I  quickly  sped. 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail,  and,  if  aright  can  spell, 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L; 
Oh,  may  this  wond'rous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love. 

''With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name ; 
Thitf  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amazed. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed. 
As  blazed  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow ; 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

« With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  peasoods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see. 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three^ 
Which  when  I  cropp'd  I  safely  home  convey'd. 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 
My  wheel  I  tum'd  and  sung  a  ballad  new. 
While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew ;     [in 
The  latch  moved  up,  when,  who  should  first  coma 
But,  in  his  proper  person — ^Lubberkin. 
I  broke  my  yam,  surprised  the  sight  to  see; 
Sure  sign  that  he  would  broak  his  word  vrith  me. 
Eftsoons  I  join'd  it  with  my  wonted  sleight ; 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite ! 

«  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  tunes  mark  the 
ground, 
^d  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass. 

Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass, 

«  Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west. 

Fly  when  the  man  is  found  that  I  bve  beat " 
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He  leases  my  hand ;  see,  to  the  weat  he's  flown, 
To  call  my  tnie-Iove  from  the  faithless  town, 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  maik  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again. 
My  shepherd's  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head, 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read ; 
Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen, 
Than  what  the  paring  makes  upon  the  green. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make, 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take ; 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn ; 
And  Boobydod  on  t'  other  side  is  borne. 
But  Boobydod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  nnsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last : 
Oh  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  joinM  so  fast ! 

«  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrioe  around,  around,  around." 

As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitch'd  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee. 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew ; 
Now  mine  I  quickly  dofl^  of  inkle  blue. 
Together  fast  I  tie  tlie  garters  twain ; 
And  whUe  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain  r 
^  Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure, 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure !" 

« With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  I  was  wont,  I  trudged  last  market-day, 
To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserved  in  hay. 
I  made  my  market  long  before  'twas  night. 
My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light, 
Straight  to  the  'pothecary's  shop  I  went. 
And  in  love  powder  all  my  money  spent 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayers, 
When  to  the  ale-house  Lubberkin  repairs. 
These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw. 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrioe  around,  around,  around." 

But  hold — our  Lightfbot  barks,  and  cocks  his 
ears, 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears. 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Hobnelia's  not  bewrayed, 
Nor  shall  she  crown'd  with  willow  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  hell  give  me  a  green  gown : 
O  dear !  I  fall  adown,  adown,  adown ! 


SATURDAY;  OK  THB  FLI0HT8. 


SvBLnrnt  strains,  O  rustic  Muse !  prepare; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbeis  raise. 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 


With  Bowiybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gather'd sheaves  about; 
The  lads  widi  shaipen'd  hook  and  sweating  brow, 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough. 
To  the  near  hedge  young  Susan  steps  aside. 
She  flsign'd  her  coat  or  gaiter  was  untied ; 
Whatever  she  did,  she  stoop'd  adown  nnseen. 
And  merry  reapers  what  they  list  will  ween. 
Soon  she  rose  up,  and  cried  with  voice  so  shrill. 
That  echo  answer'd  from  the  distant  hill : 
The  youths  and  damsels  ran  to  Susan's  aid. 
Who  thought  some  adder  had  the  lass  dismay'd. 

M^hen  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  sined. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  resin'd  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzybeus,  who,  with  fingers'  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  fix>m  the  breathing  reed; 
That  Bowzybeus,  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Ballads  and  roundelays  and  catches  sung; 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fright. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wight. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  ? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wond'rous 

strong ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  the  fiiir  before  'twas  night ; 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout : 
(For  custom  says,  «  Whoe'er  this  venture  proves, 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.") 
By  her  example,  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  swains  with  stammering  speech  be- 
spoke : 
**  To  you  my  lads,  Fll  sing  my  carol  o'er. 
As  for  the  maids — I've  something  else  in  store." 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song, 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd. 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet,  and  loud ; 
Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear 
Like  Bowzybeus,  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  fK%  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below ; 
And  how  Uie  dosing  coleworts  upward  grow ; 
How  will-a-wisp  misleads  night-ftiing  clowns 
O'er  hiHs,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  Stan  he  told,  that  shoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  tail 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed— 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they 

tend, 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend ;) 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep; 
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How  natare  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  dose, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  row ; 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  poppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind.) 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows, 
For  still  new  fJeiizB  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country-maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine, 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass,  knives,  combs,  and  scissors 

spies, 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tunetol  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-colour'd  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 
Of  pockets  pick'd  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 
Then  sad  he  sung,  <*  the  Children  in  the  Wood :" 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stain'd  with  infiaint  blood !) 
How  blackberries  they  pluck'd  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin  red-breasts  found. 
And  strew'd  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah !  gentle  birds !  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long. 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 

For  «  Buxom  Joan"  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife, 
How  the  sly  tailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  strains  he  raised  his  voice  to  tall 
What  woeful  wars  in  *<Chevy.chaoe"  befel. 
When  *'  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and 

horn. 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn !" 
Ah,   Witberington,  more    years    thy  life   had 

crown'd, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wail'd  in  doleful  dumps. 

(« All  in  the  land  of  Essex"  next  he  chants. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  quakerstum  gallants: 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  ! 

Then  be  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 
He  sung  of  «  Tafiey  Welsh,"  and  **  Sawney 
Scot," 
'*  Lilly-buUero,"  and  the  « Irish  Trot," 
Why  should  I  tell  of  «  Bateman,"  or  of  '<  Shore  " 
Or  "  Wantley's  Dragon" slain  by  valiant  Moore; 
'*  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,"  or  ««Robm  Hood," 
And  how  the  « grass  now  grows  where  Troy 
town  stood  1" 
His  carols  ceased:  the  listening  maids  and 
swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strainfl. 
Sudden  he  rose :  and,  as  he  reels  along, 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward    his 
song. 


The  damsels  laughing  fly :  the  giddy  down 
Again  upon  a  wheaUsheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  fiioe,  the  sun  descends. 


THB  BIRTH  OF  THB  8QUISB. 

IN  nCITATIOH  Of  THS  "POIUO"  OF  VntOIt. 

Ye  sylvan  Muses,  loftier  strains  recite: 
Not  all  in  shades  and  humble  cots  delight 
Hark!  the  bells  ring;  along  the  distant  grounds 
The  driving  gales  convey  the  swelling  sounds : 
Th'  attentive  swain,  forgetful  of  his  work. 
With  gaping  wonder,  leans  upon  his  fork. 
What  sudden  news  alarms  the  waking  mom  1 
To  the  glad  Squire  a  hopeful  heir  is  bom. 
Mourn,  fboum,  ye  stags,  and  all  ye  beasts  of 

chase; 
This  hour  destruction  brings  on  all  your  race: 
See,  the  pleased  tenants  duteous  offerings  bear, 
Turkeys  and  geese,  and  grocer's  sweetest  ware ; 
With  the  new  health   the  ponderous  tankard 

flows. 
And  old  October  reddens  every  nose. 
Beagles  and  spaniels  round  his  cradle  stand, 
Kiss  his  moist  lip,  and  gently  lick  his  hand. 
He  joys  to  hear  the  shrill  horn's  echoing  sounds, 
And  learns  to  lisp  the  names  of  all  the  hounds. 
With  frothy  ale  to  make  his  cup  o'erflow. 
Barley  shall  in  paternal  acres  grow; 
The  bee  shall  sip  the  fragrant  dew  from  flowers. 
To  give  metheglin  for  his  moming-hours; 
For  him  the  dustering  hop  shall  dimb  the  poles. 
And  his  own  orchard  sparkle  in  his  bowls. 

His  sire's  exploits  he  now  with  wonder  hears, 
The  monstrous  tales  indulge  his  greedy  ears ; 
How,  when  youth  strung  his  nerves  and  warm'd 

his  veins. 
He  rode,  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  the  plains. 
He  leads  the  staring  infant  through  the  hall, 
Points  out  the  horny  spoils  that  grace  the  wall ; 
Tells  how  the  stag  through  three  whole  counties 

fled, 
What  rivers  swam,  where  bay'd,  and  where  he 

bled. 
Now  he  the  wonders  of  the  fox  repeats. 
Describes  the  desperate  chase,  and  all  his  cheats ; 
How  in  one  day,  beneath  his  furious  speed, 
He  tired  seven  coursers  of  the  fleetest  breed ; 
How  high  the  pale  he  leap'd,  how  vride  the 

ditch. 
When  the  hound  tore  the  haunches  of   the 

witch! 
These  stories,  which  descend  from  son  to  son, 
The  forward  boy  shall  one  day  make  his  own.    ■ 
Ah,  too  Ibnd  mother,  think  the  time  draws  nigh. 
That  calls  the  darling  from  thy  tender  eye ; 
How  shall  his  spirit  brook  the  rigid  rules. 
And  the  long  tyranny  of  grammar-schools'? 
Let  younger  brothers  o'er  dull  authors  plod, 
Lash'd  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod ; 
No,  let  him  never  feel  that  smart  disgrace  : 
Why  should  he  wiser  prove  than  all  his  race  \ 
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When  ripening  youth  with  down  o'enhades  his 

chin, 
And  every  female  eye  incites  to  sin ; 
The    milk-maid    (thoughtless    of    her    future 

shame,) 
With  smacking  lip  shall  raise  his  guilty  flame ; 
The  dairy,  barn,  the  hay-loft,  and  the  grove, 
Shall  oft  be  conscious  of  theb  stolen  love. 
Bat  thmk,  Priscilla,  on  that  dreadftil  time, 
When  pangs  and  watery  qualms  shall  own  thy 

crime. 
How  vrilt  thou  tremble  when  thy  nipple's  prest. 
To  see  the  white  drops    bathe    thy  swelling 

breast! 
Nine  moons  shall  publicly  divulge  thy  shame, 
And  the  young  squire  forestall  a  father's  name. 
When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweep- 
ing hand 
With  leveird  harvests  has  bestrown  th<^land; 
On  flEUl^ed  St  Hubert's  feast,  his  winding  horn 
Shall  cheer  the  joyful  hound,  and  wake  the 

mom: 
This  memorable  day  his  eager  speed 
Shall  urge  with  bloody  heel  the  rising  steed. 
O  check  the  foamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fate, 
Think  on  the  murders  of  a  five-bar  gate ! 
Yet,  prodigal  of  life,  the  leap  he  tries, 
liow  in  the  dust  his  grovelling  honour  lies ; 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  on  the  rugged  stone 
Distorts  his  neck,  and  cracks  the  collar-bone. 
O  venturous  youth,  thy  thirst  of  game  allay : 
Mayst  thou  survive  the  perils  of  this  day ! 
He  shall  survive ;  and  in  late  yean  be  sent 
To  snore  away  debates  in  parliament 
The  time  shall  come  when  his  more  solid 

sense 
With  nod  important  shall  the  laws  dispense ; 
A  justice  with  grave  justices  shall  sit ; 
He  praise  their  wisdom,  they  admire  his  wit 
No  greyhound  shall  attend  the  tenant's  pace, 
No  rusty  gun  the  farmer's  chimney  grace ; 
Salmons  shall  leave  their  covers  void  of  fear, 
Nor  dread  the  thievish  net  or  triple  sp^ar ; 
Poachers  shall  tremble  at  his  awful  name. 
Whom  vengeance  now  o'ertakes  for  murder'd 

game. 
Assist  me,  Bacchus,  and  ye  drunken  powers, 
To  sing  his  friendships  and  his  midnight  hours  I 
Why  dost  thou  glory  in  thy  strength  of  beer, 
Firm   cork'd  and  mellow'd  till  the   twentieth 

year: 
Brew'd,  or  when  Phoebus  warms  the  fleecy  sign, 
Or  when  his  languid  rays  in  Scorpio  shine  ! 
Think  on  the  mischiefe  which  from  hence  have 

sprung! 
It  arms  with  curses  dire  the  wrathful  tongue ; 
Foul  scandal  to  the  lying  lip  affords. 
And  prompts  the  memory  vrith  injurious  words. 
O  where  is  wisdom  when  by  this  o'erpower'd  1 
The  state  is  censured,  and  the  maid  deflower'd ! 
And  wilt  thou  still,  O  Squire,  brew    ale    so 

strong  1 
Hear  then  the  dictates  of  prophetic  song. 
Methinks  I  see  him  in  his  hall  appear. 
Where  the  long  table  floats  in  clammy  beer, 


'Midst  mugs  and  glasses  shatter'd  o'er  the  floor, 
Dead  drunk,  his  servile  crew  supinely  snore ; 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  prostrate  brutes  he  stands. 
The  mighty  bumper  trembles  in  his  hands ; 
Boldly  he  drinks,  and  like  his  glorious  sires, 
In  copious  g^lps  of  potent  ale  expires. 


swsBi  wniUAsrs  parkwell  to  black-etcd 

SUSAN. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  vrind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 
Oh !  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find! 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Bock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  firo, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear,) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet 

0  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change,  as  ye  list,  ye  winds !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  feithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 
Tes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so» 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  firom  harms, 
William  shall  to  hi%dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  baAs  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  firom  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 

The  sails  then  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard : 

They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land : . 
I  Adieu !  she  cries ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 
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THB  OOUBT  OV  DBATH. 


Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 

In  all  his  pomp  of  tenx>r  sate : 

Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  ! 

Crowd  the  vast  court    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thunder'd  from  the  throne: 

**  This  night  our  minister  we  name, 

Ijet  every  servant  speaL  his  daim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand." 

All,  at  the  word,  stretch'd  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed. 

« I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere." 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies. 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  suppressed, 
A  most  tenacious,  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
« 'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy : 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face, 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place." 

Stone  urged  his  over-growing  force ; 
And,  next.  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
*<  Let  none  object  my  Imgering  way, 
I  gain,  like  Fabios,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure  though  slow." 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinn'd  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hush*d  the  band ; 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 

**  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here !  but  fees  their  toils  requite ! 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout  and  all  the  rest, 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest,) 
Forego  your  daim ;  no  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteem'd  a  friend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys. 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fell. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all. 


A  BALLAD. 
nunc  xHi  ^^muv-j^YtoAUMf." 
'TwAS  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  ou  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows, 

That  tnunbled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days : 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  1 

The  merchant,  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear  1 
Should  you  some  qMst  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain ; 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  t 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  IuHl  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying. 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear; 
Repay 'd  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear ; 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping, 

Hi^floating  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then  like  a  lUy  drooping, 

She  bow'd  her  heaid  and  died.* 

[*  What  oaa  be  pretitor  than  Gay's  ballad,  or  ratbei 
Simfs,  Arbuthnot's,  PopeV,  andOay's,  in  the  "  Whatd'ye- 
eall-it," — "Twas  when  the  Mas  were  roaring."  I  have 
been  well  informed  that  they  all  oontributed.— Oowpsk  to 
Uhwn,  Aug.  *,  1788.] 
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BAETON  BOOTH. 

[Bora,  1681.    Die4,lTSSJ 

An  excellent  man  and  an  eminent  actor. 


SONG. 

Sweet  are  the  charmB  of  her  I  love, 
More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose, 

Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove, 
Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows; 

Refreshing  as  descending  rains 

I'o  ann-burnt  climes,  and  thhvtj  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll. 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  Iamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours, 
The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues ; 

Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 
Of  verdant  spring  her  notes  renew ; 

All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 

As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 
And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise ; 


As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place, 

Summer  th'  api^roadi  of  autumn  flies : 
No  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring, 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace. 
Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow; 

And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass. 
In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 

But  time,  destroying  far  and  wide. 

Love  from  the  soul  can  ne*er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart. 
The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 

And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart 
To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above, 

Where,  known  to  all  his  kindred  train, 

He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 
Twin-bom,  from  heaven  together  came : 

Love  will  the  universe  control. 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r, 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


MATTHEW  GREEN. 

[Born,  16B6.    Died,  17ST.1 


Matthew  Green  was  educated  among  the 
Dissenters;  but  left  them  in  disgust  at  their  pre- 
cision, probably  without  reverting  to  the  mother 
church.  All  that  W9  are  told  of  him,  is,  that  he 
had  a  post  at  the  Custom  House,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity,  and  died  at  a  lodging 
in  Nag's-head  court,  Gracechurch-street,  aged 
forty-one.''^  His  strong  powers  of  mind  had  re- 
ceived little  advantage  from  education,  and  were 
occasionally  subject  to  depression  from  hypo- 
chondria; but  his  conversation  is  said  to  have 
abounded  in  wit  and  shrewdness.  One  day  his 
friend  Sylvanns  Bevan  complained  to  him  that 
while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river  he  had  been 
saluted  by  a  waterman  with  the  cry  of  *<  Quaker 
Quirl,"  and  wondered  how  he  should  have  been 


known  to  be  a  Quaker  without  his  clothes.  Grreen 
replied,  **  By  your  swimming  against  the  stream." 
His  poem,  **  The  Spleen,"  was  never  published 
during  his  lifetime.  Glover,  his  warm  friend,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  world  after  his  death ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  did  not  prefix  any  account 
of  its  interesting  author.  It  was  originally  a 
very  short  copy  of  verses,  and  was  gradually  and 
piecemeal  increased.  Pope  speedily  noticed  its 
merit,  Melmoth  praised  its  strong  originality  in 
Fitzosbome's  Letters,  and  Gray  duly  commended 
it  in  his  correspondence  with  Walpole,  when  it 
appeared  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  that  walk 
of  poetry,  where  Fancy  aspires  no  further  .than 
to  go  hand  in  band  with  common  sense,  its  merit 
is  certainly  unrivalled.t 


FKOM  "THE  SPLEEN." 

CoNTENTiVENT,  parent  of  delight. 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight, 
Say,  g^dess,  in  what  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face ; 

[*  He  was  a  derk  in  the  Clutom  House,  on,  it  is  thought 
a  »mall  salary;  but  the  writer  of  this  note  has  hunted 
over  offldal  books  to  vain  fttr  a  notice  of  his  appointment, 
and  ofoUtuarlM  for  the  time  of  his  death.] 


Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 

And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 

They  whom  thou  deignest  to  inspire, 

Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire ; 

By  happy  alchemy  of  mind 

They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find  ; 

[t  There  is  a  profbdon  of  wit  eveiywhare  In  Grcm; 
reading  would  have  formed  his  Judgment  and  harmoniaed 
bis  verse,  for  even  his  wood-notea  often  break  out  into 
stzains  of  real  poetiy  and  masic— Obat.J 
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4or 


They  both  dttKiain  in  outward  mien 
The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  Spleen, 
And  meretricious  arts  of  drew. 
To  feign  a  joy,  and  bide  distress  ; 
Unmoved  when  the  rude  tempest  blows, 
Without  an  opiate  they  repose ; 
And,  cover'd  by  your  shield,  defy 
The  whizzing  shafts  that  round  them  fly ; 
Nor  meddling  with  the  gods'  afiairs. 
Concern  themselv^  with  distant  cares ; 
But  place  theu:  bliss  in  mental  rest, 
And  feast  upon  the  good  possessed. 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  pray'r, 
The  blithesome  goddess  soothes  my  care, 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town, 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow, 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formM  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  Heaven  (its  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat, 
Soil  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng. 
Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  op'ning  views  of  bill  and  dale, 
Which  sense  and  fancy  too  regale, 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds^ 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees. 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day. 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  Nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fete. 
And  dreams  beneath  the  spreaduig  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus*  ray, 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 


In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean. 

Vie  in  variety  of  green; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep^ 

Brown  fields  their  fallow  sabbaths  keep, 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 

And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play. 

And  lesser  Nymphs  on  side  of  hills 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 

Thus  shelter'd,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves, 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy, 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy  ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  eam'd  by  guilty  cares, 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs. 
May  I,  with  look  ungloom*d  by  guile. 
And  wearing  virtue's  liv'iy-smile. 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive. 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power. 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour, 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  down. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
And  slowly  meUowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  andn. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow. 
And  what  I  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th'  enthusiast's  hope,  and  raptures  wild. 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 
His  springy  soul  dilates  like  air, 
When  free  from  weight  of  ambient  care. 
And,  hush'd  in  meditation  deep, 
Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  adeep ; 
Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  grown, 
jPhyves  a  Columbus  of  her  own. 
Disdains  the  nanrow  bounds  of  place, 
;^lli^t1^ugh  the  wilds  of  endless  space, 
:he  up  on  metaphysic  wings, 

Ught  forms  and  shadowy  things, 
in  the  vague  exeozaion  caught. 
Brings  home  some  rare  exotic  thought. 
The  melancholy  man  such  dreams. 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems ; 
Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  scene 
Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 
And  Fancy's  telescope  applies 
With  tinctured  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 
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GEORGE  GRANVILLE,  LORD  LANBSDOWNE. 


8ach  thoughts,  aa  love  the  gioom  of  iii([^t, 

I  close  examine  by  the  light ; 

For  who,  though  bribed  by  gain  to  lie, 

Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny, 

And  execute  plain  common  sense 

On  fiuth's  mere  hearsay  evidence  1 

That  superstition  mayn't  create, 
And  club  its  ills  with  those  of  fatte, 
I  many  a  notion  take  to  task, 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-mask. 
Thus  scruple,  spasm  of  the  mind, 
Is  cured,  and  certainty  I  find ; 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
I  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain ; 
And  legendary  fears  are  gone. 
Though  in  tenacious  childhood  sown. 
Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do, 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show. 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  roll 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  soul ; 
Preferring  sense  from  chin  that's  bare. 
To  nonsense  throned  in  whisker'd  hair. 

To  thee,  Creator  uncreate, 

O  Entium  Ens !  divinely  great ! 

Hold,  Muse,  nor  melting  pinions  try. 

Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly, 

Nor  straining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 

Unfeather'd  arrows  fer  to  throw ; 

Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray 

Where  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 

With  tender  eyes,  and  colours  feint. 

And  trembling  hands,  ibrt)ear  to  paint. 

Who,  features  veiJM  by  light,  can  bit? 

Where  can,  what  has  no  outline,  fit  t 

My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego. 

Thyself,  the  fitter  subject,  know. 

He  wisely  shuns^e  bold  extreme. 

Who. soon  lays  by  th'  unequal  theme, 

Nor  rAns,  with  wisdom's  sirens  caught. 

On  quicksands  swallowing  shipwrecked  thought: 

But  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 

Mute  praise,  and  humble  negatives. 

In  One,  no  object  of  our  sight, 

Immutable  and  infinite. 

Who  can't  be  cruel  or  unjust. 

Calm  and  resign'd,  I  fix  my  trust ; 


To  him  my  past  and  present  state 

I  owe,  and  must  my  Aiture  fete. 

A  stranger  into  life  I'm  come. 

Dying  may  be  our  going  home. 

Transported  here  by  angry  Fate, 

The  convicts  of  a  prior  state: 

Hence  I  no  anxious  thoughts  bestow 

On  matters  I  can  never  know. 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagrant,  paas'df 

He'll  grant  a  settlement  at  last ; 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  crown 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  round 

Of  life,  no  sooner  loet  but  found. 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come. 

Like  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  present  sum, 

But  can't  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  series  to  receive ; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  fete. 

We  ba]ance**i{i*«nother  state. 

And  consdoushess  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th'  acquittance  for  the  wrong 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery. 

Or  be  supposed  to  create. 

Curious  to  try,  what  'tis  to  hate : 

And  do  an  act,  which  rage  infers, 

'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindness  errs. 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel  with  gende  g^le  ; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit. 
My  crew  of  passions  all  submit 
If  dark  and  blust'ring  prove  some  nights, 
Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights ; 
Experience  holds  the  cautious  glass, 
To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass. 
And  firequent  throws  the  wary  lead, 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid : 
And  once  in  seven  years  I'm  seen 
At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 
Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way. 
With  store  sufilicient  for  reliel^ 
And  wisely  still  prepared  to  reef. 
Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 
I  make  (may  heaven  propitious  send 
Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end) 
Neither  becalm'd,  nor  overblown, 
Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 


GEORGE  GRAN 


BONO. 


lORD  LANSDOWNE  * 


LovB  is  by  fancy  led  about 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt ; 

Whom  we  now  an  angel  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature, 
Straight 's  a  dcform'd,  a  perjured  creature ; 

Love  and  hate  are  fency  alL 


Tis  but  as  fency  shall  present 
Objects  of  grief,  or  of  content, 

That  the  lover's  blest  or  dies ; 
Visions  of  mighty  pain  or  pleasure. 
Imagined  want,  imagined  treasure, 

All  in  powerful  fancy  lies. 

[•  A  noble  imitator,  in  its  aristoentio  senM,  of  Walkr; 
and  better  known  m  QrmnTllle  the  poliU  than  Qnavflls 

tktpott.] 
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[Bora,  MM.    DW,174B.] 


GxoBOK  LiLLo  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller, 
who  married  an  English  woman,  and  settled  in 
London.  Our  poet  was  bom  near  Moorfields, 
was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  and  followed  it 
for  many  years.  The  story  of  his  dying  in  dis- 
tress was  a  fiction  of  Hammond,  the  poet ;  for  he 
bequeathed  a  considerable  property  to  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  made  his  heir.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  bequest  was  in  consequence  of  his  find- 
ing the  young  man  disposed  to  lend  him  a  sum 
of  money  at  a  time  when  he  thought  proper  to 
feigrn  pecuniary  distress,  in  order  that  he  might 
discover  the  sincerity  of  those  calling  themselves 
his  fiiends.  Thomas  Davies,  hia  biographer  and 
editor,  professes  to  have  got  this  anecdote  from  a 
surviving  partner  of  Lillo.  It  bears,  however, 
an  intrinsic  air  of  improbability.  It  is  not  usual 
for  sensible  tradesmen  to  afiect  being  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  Lillo's  character  was  that  of 
an  uncommonly  sensible  man.  Fielding,  his  in- 
timate friend,  ascribes  to  him  a  manly  simplicity 
of  mind,  that  is  extremely  unlike  such  a  strar 
tagem. 

Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar 
life.  Instead  of  heroes  from  romance  and  his- 
tory, he  gives  the  merchant  and  his  apprentice ; 
and  the  Macbeth  of  his  « Fatal  Cunotiiy"  is  a 
private  gentleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  his 
poverty  to  dispose  of  his  copy  of  Seneca  for  a 
morsel  of  bread.  The  mind  will  be  apt,  after 
reading  his  works,  to  suggest  to  itself  the  ques- 
tion, how  for  the  graver  drama  would  gain  or 
lose  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  plebeian 
principle.  The  cares,  it  may  be  said,  that  are 
meet  fomiliar  to  our  existence,  and  the  distresses 
of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situation,  ought 
to  lay  the  strongest  hold  i^n  our  sympathies, 
and  the  general  \ia8s  of  society  ought  to  furnish 
a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any  detached 
or  elevated  portion  of  the  species. 

Lillo  is  certainly  a  master  of  potent  effect  in 
the  exhibition  of  human  suffering.  His 'repre- 
sentation of  actual  or  intended  murder  seems  to 
assume  a  deeper  terror  from  the  fomiliar  circum- 
stances of  life  with  which  it  is  invested.  Such 
indeed  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  scene 
in  his  '<  Arden  of  Feversham,"  that  the  audience 
roee  up  with  one  accord  and  interrupted  it.  The 
anecdote,  whether  true  or  false,  must  recall  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  perused  that  piece, 
the  harrowing  sympathy  which  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  But  notwithstanding  the  power  of  Lillo's 
works,  we  entirely  miss  in  them  that  romantic 
attraction  which  invites  to  repeated  perusal  of 
fi2 


them.  They  give  us  life  in  a  close  and  dreadful 
semblance  of  reaUty,  but  not  arrayed  in  the  magic 
illusion  of  poetxy.  His  strength  lies  in  concep- 
tion of  situations,  not  in  beauty  of  dialogue,  or  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  passions.  Yet  the  efifect  of 
his  plain  and  homely  subjects  was  so  strikingly 
superior  to  that  of  the  vapid  and  heroic  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  as  to  induce  some  of  his  con- 
temporary admirers  to  pronounce  that  he  had 
reached  the  acm^  of  dramatic  excellence,  and 
struck  into  the  best  and  most  genuine  path  of 
tragedy.  George  Barnwell,  it  was  observed,  drew 
more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander.  This 
might  be  true,  but  it  did  not  bring  the  compari- 
son of  humble  and  heroic  subjects  to  a  fair  test ; 
for  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  is  bad,  not  from  its 
subject,  but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  poet  who 
composed  it  It  (V>es  not  prove  that  heroes  drawn 
from  history  or  romance  are  not  at  least  as  sus- 
ceptible of  high  and  poetical  effect  as  a  wicked 
apprentice,  or  a  distressed  gentleman  pawning 
his  movables.  It  is  one  question  whether  Lillo 
has  given  to  his  subjects  firom  private  life  the  de- 
gree of  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  He 
b  a  master  of  terrific,  but  not  of  tender  impres- 
sions. We  foel  a  harshness  and  gloom  in  his 
genius  even  while  we  are  compelled  to  admire  its 
force  and  originality. 

The  peculiar  choice  of  his  subjects  was  happy 
and  commendable  as  for  as  it  regarded  himself, 
for  his  talents  never  succeeded  so  well  when  he 
ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion, whether  the  fomiliar  cast  of  those  subjects 
was  fitted  to  constitute  a  more  genuine,  or  only  a 
subordinate,  walk  in  tragedy.  Undoubtedly  ihe 
genuine  delineation  of  the  human  heart  will  please 
us,  from  whatever  station  or  circumstances  of 
life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple  pathos  of  tragedy 
probably  very  little  difference  will  be  felt  from  the 
choice  of  characters  being  pitched  above  or  below 
the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station.  But  something 
more  than  pathos  is  required  in  tragedy ;  and  the 
very  pain  that  attends  our  sympathy  requires 
agreeable  and  romantic  associations  of  the  foncy 
to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  Whatever  at- 
taches ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens 
herself;  with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy, 
delighted  on  the  stage  to 

"let  gorgeons  Tragedy 
In  Boeptred  pall  come  sleeping  hy." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the 
familiar  mediocrity  of  life  are  more  picturesque 
2K  400 
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and  poetical  than  its  ordinary  level.  It  ia  cer- 
tainly on  the  virtues  of  the  middling  rank  of  life 
that  the  strength  and  comforts  of  society  chiefly 
depend,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  look  for  the 
harvest,  not  on  clifis  and  precipices,  but  on  the 
easy  slope  and  the  uniform  plain.  B  ut  the  painter 
does  not  in  general  fix  on  level  countries  for  the 


subjects  of  his  noblest  landscapes:  There  is  an 
analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in  the  moral  painting 
of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  station  give  it  bold- 
ness of  outline.  The  commanding  situations  of 
life  are  its  mountain  scenery — the  region  wbeiv 
its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  portrayed  in  their 
strongest  contrast  and  oolonring. 


FROM  "THE  FATAL  CURIOStTT* 

ACT  IL    8CENB  L 

ArtoiM— Maiia,  GBiaLORi^  md  Touas  Wmof . 

Enter  CRABLom,  aumgfdfvi;  and  $oon  afUr  Maiu,  /rtm 
VuaOurriie, 
Mar.  Madam,  a  stranger  in  a  fbreign  habit 
Desires  to  see  you. 

Char.  In  a  foreign  habit 

Tis  strange,  and  unexpected — ^But  admit  him. 

[£n^  Maria. 
Who  can  this  stanger  be!  I  know  no  foreigner, 

JMw  TooM  WnMor. 
Nor  any  man  like  this. 

F.  Wilm.  Ten  thousand  joys ! 

[€Mng  to  emJmttt  hgr. 
Char.  You  are  rude,  sir — ^Pray  forbear,  and  let 
me  know 
What  business  brought  you  here,  or  leave  the 
place. 
F.  Wilm.  She  knows  me  not,  or  will  not  seem 
to  know  me.  [Atidt, 

Perfidious  maid !  Ami  forgot  or  scom'd  1 

Char.  Strange  questions  fi^m  a  man  I  never 

knew! 
F.  Wilm.  With  what  aversion  and  contempt 
she  views  me! 
My  fears  are  true ;  some  other  has  her  heart : 
— She's  lost — My  fatal  absence  has  undone  me. 

[Agidt. 

O !  Could  thy  Wilmothave  forgot  thee,  Charlotte! 

Char.  Ha !  Wilmot !  say !  what  do  your  words 

import! 

0  gentle  stranger !  ease  my  swelling  heart 

That  else  will  burst !    Canst  thou  inform  me 

aught ! — 
What  dost  thou  know  of  Wilmot! 

y.  Wilm.  This  I  know. 
When  all  the  winds  of  heaven  seemM  to  conspire 
Against  the  stormy  main,  and  dreadful  peals 
Of  rattling  thunder  deafen'd  every  ear, 
And  drown'd  th'  affrighten'd  mariners'  loud  cries, 
While  livid  lightning  spread  its  sulph'rous  flames 
Through  all  the  dark  horizon,  and  disclosed 
The  raging  seas  incensed  to  his  destruction  ; 
When  the  good  ship  in  which  he  was  embark'd. 
Unable  longer  to  support  the  tempest. 
Broke,  and  oVrwhelm'd  by  the  impetuous  surge, 
Sunk  to  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  left  him  struggling  with  the  warring  waves; 
In  that  dread  moment,  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
When  hie  strength  lail'd  and  every  hope  forsook 
him. 


And  his  last  breath  press'd  t'wards  his  trembling 

lips. 
The  neighbouring  rocks,  that  echoed  to  his  moan, 
Retum'd  no  sound  articulate,  but  Charlotte ! 

Char.  The  fatal  tempest  whose  description  strikes 
The  hearer  with  astonishment  is  ceased ; 
And  Wilmot  is  at  rest.     The  fiercer  storm 
Of  swelling  passions  that  overwhelms  the  soul, 
And  rages  worse  than  the  mad  foaming  seas 
In  which  he  perish'd,  ne'er  shall  vex  him  more. 

F.  WUm.  Thou  seem'st  to  think  he's  dead: 
enjoy  that  thought ; 
Persuade  yourself  that  what  yon  wish  is  true, 
And  triumph  in  your  falsehood — Yes,  he's  dead; 
You  were  his  fate.    The  cruel  winds  and  waves. 
That  cast  him  pale  and  breathless  on  the  shore, 
Spared  him  for  greater  woes — to  know  his  Char- 
lotte, 
Forgetting  all  her  vows  to  him  and  heaven. 
Had  cast  him  from  her  thoughts — ^Then,  then  he 

/    died ; 
But  never  must  have  rest  Even  now  hewanden^ 
A  sad,  repining,  discontented  ghost. 
The  unsubstantial  shadow  of  himself, 
And  pours  his  plaintive  groans  in  thy  deaf  ears, 
And  stalks,  unseen  before  thee. 

Char.  'Tis  enough 

Detested  falsehood  now  has  done  its  worst 
And  art  thou  dead! — And  wouldst  thou  die,  my 

WUmot! 
For  one  thou  thought'st  unjust! — ^Thou  aoul  of 

truth! 
What  must  be  done ! — ^which  way  shall  I  express 
Unutterable  woe  !  Or  how  convince 
Thy  dear  departed  spirit  of  the  love, 
Th'  eternal  love,  and  never-fiiiling  faith 
Of  thy  much  injured,  loet,  despairing  Charlotte  ! 

F.  Wilm.  Be  still  my  flutt'ring  heart;  hope 
not  too  soon ;  [ Jjiib. 

Perhaps  I  dream,  and  this  is  all  illuBion. 

Char.  I^  as  some  teach,  the  mind  intuitive, 
Free  from  the  narrow  bounds  and  slavish  ties 
Of  sordid  earth  that  circumscribe  its  power 
While  it  remains  below,  roving  at  large. 
Can  trace  us  to  our  most  conceal'd  retreat. 
See  all  we  act,  and  read  our  very  thoughts; 
To  thee,  O  Wilmot !  kneeling,  I  appeal, 
If  e'er  I  swerved  in  action,  word  or  thought. 
From  the  severest  constancy  and  truth, 
Or  ever  wish'd  to  taste  a  joy  on  earth 
That  centred  not  in  thee,  since  last  we  parted ; 
May  we  ne'er  meet  again,  but  thy  loud  wrongs 
So  close  the  ear  of  mercy  to  my  cries. 
That  I  may  never  see  those  bright  abodes 
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Where  truth  and  yhtue  only  ha^ 
And  thoa  inhabit'at  now. 

F.  Wilm.  Assist  me,  Hea^n! 
Preserve  my  reason,  memory,  and  sense ! 
O  moderate  my  fierce  tamaltuous  joys, 
Or  their  excess  will  drive  me  to  distraction. 

0  Charlotte!  Charlotte!  lovely,  virtuous  maid ! 
Can  thy  firm  mind,  in  spite  of  time  and  absence, 
Remain  unshaken,  and  support  its  truth ; 

And  yet  thy  frailer  memoiy  retain 

No  image,  no  idea  of  thy  lover  ? 

Why  dost  thou  gaze  so  wildly  1     Look  on  me; 

Turn  thy  dear  eyes  this  way ;  observe  me  well. 

Have  scorching  climates,  time,  and  this  strange 

habit, 
So  changed  and  so  disguised  thy  faithful  Wihnot, 
That  nothing  in  my  voice,  my  fiiee,  or  mien, 
Remains  to  tell  my  Charlotte  I  am  he  1 

I4fter  viewing  him  mmc  Mme,  the  approeu^tei 
toeeping,  and  gives  him  her  hand;  and  then 
turning  towartis  him, sinks  upon  kisbosomJj 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Why  dost  thou  tremble 

thus? 
Why  doth  thy  panting  heart  and  cautious  touch 
Speak  thee  but  half  convinced  ?     Whence  are 

thy  fears  t 
Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Canst  thou  doubt  me  still? 
Chan  No,  Wilmot!  no;  Fm  blind  with  too 

much  light : 
O'ercome  with  wonder  and  oppressed  with  joy ; 
The  struggling  passions  barr'd  the  doors  of  speech. 
But  speech  enlarged,  affords  me  no  relief 
This  vast  profusion  of  extreme  delight, 
Rising  at  once,  and  bursting  irom  despair, 
Defies  the  aid  of  words,  and  mocks  description : 
But  for  one  sorrow,  one  sad  scene  of  anguish, 
That  checks  the  swelling  torrent  of  my  joys, 

1  could  not  bear  the  transport. 

y.  Wilm,  Let  me  know  it  : 
Give  me  my  portion  of  thy  sorrow,  Charlotte ! 
Let  me  partake  thy  grief,  or  bear  it  for  thee. 

Char.  Alas!  my  Wilmot!  these  sad  tears  are 
thine; 
They  flow  for  thy  misfortunes.    I  am  pierced 
With  all  the  agonies  of  strong  compassion, 
With  all  the  bitter  anguish  you  must  feel. 
When  you  shall  hear  your  parents — 

y.  Wilnu  Are  no  more. 

Char,  You  apprehend  me  wrong. 

Y.  WUm,  Perhaps  I  do: 
Perhaps  you  mean  to  say,  the  greedy  grave 
Was  satisfied  with  one,  and  one  is  left 
To  bless  my  longing  eyes — But  which,  my  Char> 

lotte? 
— And  yet  forbear  to  speak,  ^till  I  have  thought— 

Char.  Nay,  hear  me,  Wilmot ! 

K  Wilni.  I  perforce  must  hear  thee : 
For  I  might  think  'till  death,  and  not  detezmine, 
Of  two  so  dear  which  I  could  bear  to  lose. 
.  Char,  Afflict  yourself  no  more  with  ground- 
less fears: 
Your  parents  both  are  living.    Their  distress, 
The  poverty  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
In  spite  of  my  weak  aid,  was  what  I  moum'd , 
And  that  in  helpless  age,  to  them  whose  youth 


Was  crown'd  with  fisU  prosperity,  I  fear, 
Is  worse,  raudi  worse,  tiian  death. 

Y.  Wilm.  My  joy's  complete. 
My  parents  living,  and  powess'd  of  thee  !^ 
From  this  blest  hour,  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
Fit  date  my  rest    My  anxious  hopes  and  fears, 
My  weary  travels,  and  my  dangers  past. 
Are  now  rewarded  all.    Now  I  rejoice 
In  my  sucoess,  and  count  my  riches  gain. 
For  know,  my  soul's  best  treasure !  I  have  wealth 
Enough  to  glut  ev'n  avarice  itself: 
No  more  shall  cruel  want,  or  proud  contempt. 
Oppress  die  sinking  spirits,  or  insult 
The  boaiy  heads  of  those  who  gave  me  being. 

Char,  'Tis  now,  O  riches,  I  oonoeive  your 
worth: 
You  are  not  base,  nor  can  you  be  superfluous. 
But  when  misplaced  in  base  and  sordid  hands. 
Fly,  fly,  my  Wilmot!  leave  thy  happy  Charlotte ! 
Thy  filial  piety,  the  sighs  and  tears 
Of  thy  lamenting  parents  call  thee  hence. 

K  Wilm.  1  have  a  firiend,  the  partner  of  my 
voyage. 
Who,  in  the  storm  last  night,  was  shipwreck'd 
with  me. 

Char.  Shipwreck'd  last  night ! — O  ye  immor- 
tal pow'rs  t 
What  have  you  sufier'd — How  was  you  pre- 
served! 

F.  Wilm.  Let  that,  and  all  my  other  strange 
escapes 
And  perilous  adventures,  be  the  theme' 
Of  many  a  happy  winter  night  to  come. 
My  present  purpose  was  t'  intreat  my  angel, 
To  know  this  friend,  this  other  better  Wilmot; 
And  come  with  him  this  evening  to  my  father's : 
111  send  him  to  thee. 

Char,  I  consent  with  pleasure. 

Y.  WUm,  Heavens,  what  a  night ! — ^How  shall 
I  bear  my  joy ! 
My  parents,  yours,  ray  friends,  all  will  be  mine. 
And  mine,  like  water,  air,  or  the  free  splendid 
The  undivided  portion  of  you  all.  [sun. 

If  such  the  early  hopes,  the  vernal  bloom. 
The  distant  prospect  of  my  future  bliss. 
Then  what  the  ruddy  autumn  ?  what  the  firuit  1 
The  full  possession  of  thy  heavenly  charms. 
The  tedious,  dark,  and  stormy  winter  o'er. 
The  hind,  that  all  its  pinching  hardships  bore. 
With  transport  sees  the  weeks  appointed  bring 
The  cheerful,  promised,  gay,  delightful  spring : 
The  painted  meadows,  the  harmonious  woods, 
The  gentle  zephyrs,  and  unbridled  floods. 
With   all  their  charms,  his  ravish'd   thoughts 

employ. 
But  the  rich  harvest  must  complete  his  joy. 

[ExemL 


&caonir-A  street  in  Ptnryn. 
MUerJiUan>AL. 
Hand.  Poor,  poor  and  friendless;  whither  shall 
I  wander, 
And  to  what  point  direct  my  views  and  hopes  t 
A  menial  servant?  No.    What!  shall  I  live^ 
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Hero  in  this  land  of  freedom,  live  dktinguish'd. 
And  mark'd  the  willing  ilitve  of  scHne  proud 

subject. 
And  swell  his  useleM  train  for  hroken  fragments-^ 
The  cold  remains  of  his  superfluous  board  1 
I  would  aspire  to  somethiog  mora  and  better^ 
Turn  thy  eyes  then  to  the  prolific  ocean, 
Whose  spacious  bosom  opens  to  thy  view : 
Thera  deathless  honour,  and  nnenvied  wealth 
Have  often  crown'd  the  brave  adventurer's  toils. 
This  is  the  native  uncontested  right, 
The  &xr  inheritance,  of  ev'xy  Briton 
That  dares  put  in  his  claim— -My  choice  is  made : 
A  long  farewell  to  Cornwall,  and  to  £ngland ! 
If  I  return — But  stay,  what  stranger's  this, 
AVho,  as  he  views  me,  seems  to  mend  his  pace  1 

JMer  Tociio  Wnjfov. 

F.  Wilm.  Randal !  the  dear  companion  of  my 
youth! 
Sure  lavish  fortune  means  to  give  me  all 
I  could  desire,  or  ask  for,  this  blest  day. 
And  leave  me  nothing  to  expect  hereafter,  [earth, 

Rand,  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  know  but  one  on 
Could  properly  salute  me  by  the  title 
You're  pleased  to  give  me,  and  I  would  not  think 
That  you  are  he — ^That  you  are  Wilmot — 

F.  Wiinu  Whyl  [ment 

Eand.  Because  I  could  not  bear  the  disappoint- 
8hould  I  be  deceived. 

F.  WUnu  I'm  pleased  to  hear  it : 
Thy  friendly  fean  better  express  thy  thoughts 
Than  words  could  do. 

Hand,  O,  Wilmot!  O,  my  master! 
Are  you  retum'd  1 

F.  WUm,  I  have  not  yet  embraced 
My  parents — I  shall  see  you  at  my  father's. 

JSiand,  No,  I'm  discharged  from  thence— O,  sir, 
such  ruin — 

F.  Wilm,  I've  heard  it  all,  and  hasten  to  re- 
lieve 'em : 
Sure  Heaven  hath  blest  me  to  that  very  end : 
I've  wealth  enough ;  nor  shalt  thou  want  a  part 

Rand,  I  have  a  part  already — I  am  blest 
In  your  success  and  share  in  all  your  joys. 

F.  Wilm,  I  doubt  it  not— But  tell  me,  dost 
thou  think. 
My  parents,  not  suspecting  my  return, 
That  I  may  visit  them,  and  not  be  known  1 

Rand,  'Tie  hard  for  me  to  judge.    You  are 
already 
Grown  so  fomiliar  to  me,  that  I  wonder 
I  knew  you  not  at  first :  yet  it  may  be ; 
For  you're  much  alter'd,  and  they  think  you  dead. 

F.  WUm,  This  is  certain:    Charlotte  beheld 
me  long, 
And  heard  my  loud  reproaches  and  complaints 
Without  rememb'ring  she  had  ever  seen  me. 
My  mind  at  ease  grows  wanton :  I  would  fain 
Refine  on  happiness.    Why  may  I  not 
Indulge  my  curiosity,  and  try 
If  it  be  possible  by  seeing  firat 
My  parents  as  a  stranger,  to  improve 
Their  pleasure  by  surprise ! 

RmuL  It  may,  indeed, 


Enhanee  your  own,  to  see  firom  what  despair 
Your  timely  coming,  and  unhoped  success, 
Have  given  you  power  to  raise  them. 

F.  Wibn,  I  remember, 
E'er  smce  we  leam'd  together  you  exoell'd 
In  writing  fairly,  and  could  imitate 
Whatever  hand  you  saw  with  great  exactness: 
Of  this  I'm  not  so  absolute  a  master. 
I  therefore  beg  you'll  write,  in  Charlotte's  name 
And  character,  a  letter  to  my  fother; 
And  recommend  me,  as  a  friend  of  hers. 
To  his  acquaintance. 

Ramd.  Sir,  if  yon  desire  it 

And  yet — 

F.  Wilnu  Nay,  no  objections — TmSi  save  time. 
Most  precious  with  me  now.    For  the  deception. 
If  doing  what  my  Charlotte  will  approve, 
'Cause  done  for  me  and  with  a  good  intent. 
Deserves  the  name,  I'll  answer  it  myselfl 
If  this  succeeds,  I  purpose  to  defer 
Discov'ring  who  I  am  till  Chariotte  comes. 
And  thou,  and  all  who  love  me.    Ev'iy  fiiend 
Who  witnesses  my  happiness  to-night. 
Win,  by  partaking,  multiply  my  joys. 

Rand,  You  grow  luxurious  in  your  mental 
pleasures : 
Could  I  deny  you  aught,  I  would  not  write 
This  letter.    To  say  true,  I  ever  thought 
Your  boundless  curiosity  a  weakness. 

F.  Wilm,  What  canst  thou  blame  in  this ! 

Rand,  Your  pardon,  sir ; 
I  only  speak  in  general :  I'm  ready 
T*  obey  your  orders. 

F.  Wilm,  I  am  much  thy  debtor. 
But  I  shall  find  a  time  to  quit  thy  kindness. 
O  Randal !  but  imagine  to  thyself 
The  floods  of  transport,  the  sincere  delight 
That  all  my  friends  will  fed,  when  I  disclose 
To  my  astonish'd  parents  my  return; 
And  then  confess,  that  I  have  well  contrived 
By  giving  others  joy  t*  exalt  my  own. 
As  pain,  and  anguish,  in  a  gen'rous  mind. 
While  kept  oonceal'd  and  to  ourselves  confined. 
Want  half  their  force ;  so  pleasure,  when  it  flows 
In  torrents  round  us,  more  ecstatic  grows. 

r 


Boan^A  Soam  in  Old  WOmoCM  Houte. 
Old  Wnjfov  and  hit  wyk  Aasas. 
0,  Wilm,  Here,  take  this  Seneca,  this  haughty 
pedant. 
Who  governing  the  master  of  mankind. 
And  awing  power  imperial,  prates  of— patience; 
And  praises  poverty — possess'd  of  millions : 
— Sell  him,  and  buy  us  bread.    The  scantiest  meal 
The  vilest  copy  of  his  book  e'er  purchased, 
Will  give  us  more  relief  in  this  distress. 
Than  all  lus  boasted  precepts^ — Nay,  no  tears ; 
Keep  them  to  move  compassion  when  you  beg. 
jign.  My  heart  may  break,  but  never  stoop  to 

that. 
O.  WUnu  Nor  would  I  live  to  see  it— But 
despatch.  [j 

Where  must  I  charge  this  length  of  i 
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That  gathers  loroe  escfa  moment  as  it  lolk, 
And  most  at  last  o'erwhelm  me ;  but  on  hope, 
Yam,  flattering,  delusive,  groundless  hope ; 
A  senseless  expectation  of  relief 
That  has  for  years  deceived  mel — ^Had  I  thought 
As  I  do  now,  as  wise  men  ever  think, 
When  first  this  hell  of  poverty  overtook  me. 
That  power  to  die  implies  a  right  to  do  it. 
And  should  be  used  when  lifo  becomes  a  pain, 

What  plagueshad  I  prevented. ^Trtte,my  wi& 

Is  still  a  slave  to  prejudice  and  fear 

I  would  not  leave  my  better  part,  the  dear 

Faithful  companion  of  my  happier  days. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  age  and  want  alone* 
^I'll  try  once 


.Bnter  AQ1TE8,  ani  afUr  Tier  Tou50  Wujio*. 

0,  WUfiu  Returned,  my  life,  so  soon  ?-^— 

jign.  The  unexpected  coming  of  this  stranger 
Prevents  my  going  yet. 

F.  WUm,  You're,  I  presume. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  is  directed. 

iOivetaldttt, 
What  wild  neglect,  the  token  of  despair, 
What  indigence,  what  misery  appears 
In  each  disordered,  or  disfumiih'd  room 
Of  this  once  gorgeous  house !  What  discontent. 
What  anguish  and  confusion  fill  the  &ces 
Of  its  dejected  owners !  lAitie.] 

O.  WUm.  Sir,  such  welcome 
As  this  poor  house  affords,  you  may  command. 

Our  ever  friendly  neighbour Once  we  hoped 

T'  have  call'd  fair  Charlotte  by  a  dearer  name 
But  we  have  done  with  hope — I  pray  excuse 
This  incoherence— we  had  once  a  son.       [mept. 

Jgfu  That  you  are  come  from  that  dearvirtuons 
Revives  in  us  the  mem'ry  of  a  loss,  [maid, 

Which  though  long  since,  we  have  notleam'dto 
bear. 

F.  WUnu  [Atide.]  The  joy  to  see  them,  and  the 
bitter  pain 
It  is  to  see  them  thus,  touches  my  soul 
With  tenderness  and  grie^  that  wiU  overflow. 
My  bosom  heaves  and  swells,  as  it  would  burst; 
My  bowels  move,  and  my  heart  melts  within  me. 

They  know  me  not,  and  yet,  I  fear,  I  shall 

Defeat  my  purpose  and  betray  mysel£ 

O.  WUm,  The  lady  calls  you  here  her  valued 
friend ; 
Enough,  though  nothing  more  should  be  implied, 
To  recommend  you  to  our  best  esteem, 

— A  worthless  acquisition ! May  she  find 

Some  means  that  better  may  express  her  kindness  I 
But  she,  perhaps,  hath  purposed  to  enrich 
You  with  herself,  and*  end  her  fruitless  sorrow 
For  one  whom  death  alone  can  justify 
For  leaving  her  so  long.    If  it  be  so, 
May  you  repair  his  loss,  and  be  to  Ghariotte 
A  second,  happier  Wilmot     Partial  nature, 
Who  only  favours  youth,  as  feeble  age 
Were  not  her  ofispring,  or  below  her  care. 
Has  seal'd  our  doom :  no  second  hope  shall  spring 
From  my  dead  loins,  and  Agnes'  sterile  womb. 
To  dry  our  tears,  and  dissipate  despair. 


Jgtu  The  last  and  most  abandon'd  of  our  kind. 
By  heaven  and  earth  neglected  or  despised. 
The  loathsome  grave,  that  robb'd  us  of  our  son. 
And  all  our  joys  in  faim,  must  be  our  refuge. 

F.  WUm.  Let  ghosts  unpardmi'd,  or  devoted 
fiends, 
Fear  without  hope, and  wail  in  such  sad  strains; 
But  grace  defend  the  living  from  despair. 
The  darkest  hours  precede  the  rising  sun ; 
And  mercy  may  appear  when  least  expected. 

O.  WUm.  This  I  have  heard  a  thousand  times 
repeated, 
And  have,  believing,  been  as  oft  deceived. 

F.  WUm,  Behold  in  me  an  instance  of  its  truth. 
At  sea  twice  shipwrecked,  and  as  oft  the  prey 
Of  lawless  pirates ;  by  the  Arabs  thrice 
Surprised,  and  robb'd  on  shore ;  and  once  reduced 
To  worse  than  these,  the  sum  of  all  distress 
That  the  most  wretched  feel  on  this  side  hell, 
EVn  slavery  itself:  yet  here  I  stand, 
Except  one  trouble  that  will  quickly  end. 
The  happiest  of  mankind. 

O.  WiUiL  A  rare  example 
Of  fortune's  caprice ;  apter  to  surprise 
Or  entertain,  than  comfort,  or  instruct 
If  you  would  reason  from  events,  be  just, 
And  count,  when  you  escaped,  how  many  perish'd ; 
And  draw  your  infrence  thence. 

Jign,  Alas !  who  knows 
But  we  were  render'd  childless  by  some  storm, 
In  which  you,  though  preserved,  might  bear  a  part 

F.  WUm.  How  has  my  curiosity  betray'd  me 
Into  superfluous  pain  !  I  feint  with  fondness; 
And  shall,  if  I  stay  longer,  rush  upon  'em, 
Proclaim  myself  their  son,  kiss  and  embrace  'em 
Till  their  souls,  transported  with  the  excess 
Of  pleasure  and  surprise,  quit  theur  frail  mansions. 
And  leave  'em  breathless  in  my  longing  arms. 
By  circumstances  then,  and  slow  degrees, 
They  must  be  let  into  a  happiness 
Too  great  for  them  to  bear  at  once,  and  live: 
That  Charlotte  will  perform :  I  need  not  feign 
To  ask  an  hour  for  rest  [Atide.']  Sir,  I  entreat 
The  fevour  to  retire  where,  for  a  while, 
I  may  repose  myself.    You  will  excuse 
This  freedom,  and  the  trouble  that  I  give  you: 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  slept,  and  natura  calls. 

O.  WUm.  I  pray,  no  mora :  believe  we'ro  only 
troubled 
That  you  should  think  any  excuse  wero  needful. 

F.  WUm.  The  weight  of  this  is  some  incum- 
brance to  me ; 

[Takei  a  oa$ket  out  qf  Mi  l)09omj  and 
ffivuittohUfnother.] 

And  its  contents  of  value :  if  you  please 
To  take  the  charge  of  it  'till  I  awake, 
I  shall  not  rest  the  worse.     If  I  should  sleep 
Till  I  am  ask'd  for,  as  perhaps  I  may, 
I  beg  that  you  would  wake  me. 

jSgn.  Doubt  it  not: 
Distracted  as  I  am  with  various  woes, 
I  shall  remember  that  [£»tL 

Y.  WUm.  Merdless  grief! 
What  ravage  has  it  made !  how  has  it  changed 
Her  lovely  form  and  mind !  I  feel  her  anguish, 
2x2 
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And  dread  I  know  not  what  ftom  her  despair. 
My  father  too        O  grant  'em  patience,  heaven  I 
A  little  longer,  a  few  short  hours  more, 
And  all  their  cares,  and  mine,  shall  end  for  ever. 

[Axide. 
How  near  is  misery  and  joy  allied ! 
Nor  eye  nor  thought  can  Iheir  extremes  divide : 
A  moment's  space  is  long,  and  lightning  slow, 
To  fate  descending  to  reverse  our  woe, 
Or  blast  our  hopes,  and  all  our  joys  o'erthrow. 

[EaeunL 

— ♦— 

ACT  HL 

The  Some  oonUmued.  Enter  AQvnglone,  with  the  caOM  in 
herfiand, 

Jtgn,  Who  should  this  stranger  be  ?  And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand — 
His  confidence  amazea  me — Perhape 
It  is  not  what  he  says — ^I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see — No,  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  th'  afiairs  of  others. 
Who  have  t'  employ  my  thoughts,  so  many  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  ? — With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way!    Suxprising!  most  pro- 
digious! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravish'd  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bright 's  the 

lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  these  fair  jewels ! 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 
Base  poverty,  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day;  ike  cold  neglect  of  friends; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 

Of  an  insulting  world Ponscsn'd  of  these, 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  turn, 
Ai»d  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 
— ^A  pleasing  dream !  'Tis  past;  and  now  I  wake 
More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost ; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 
Though  but  a  moment,  sucb  a  treasure  mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more   than  thought — ^I  saw  and 

touch'd 
The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yetr— — 

'Tis  here — 'tis  mine — I  have  it  in  possession 

Must  I  resign  it  ?  Must  I  give  it  back  1 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want  I 

To  rob  myself  and  court  so  vast  a  lossi 

Retain  it  then But  how?  there  is  a  way— ^ 

Why  sinks  my  heart  ?  Why  does  my  blood  run 

cold] 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  horror?   'Tis  not  choice, 
But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought 
Enter  Old  Wniior. 
O.'  Wilm,  The  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
pains 
The  wand'nng  senses  yield  to  soft  repose, 
And  die  to  gain  new  life !  He's  fallen  asleep 
AJready ^Happy  man !  What  dost  thou  think, 


My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  gnest ! 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity  : 
Just  ere  he  closed  bis  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  press'd  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look,  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
Begg'd  me  to  comfort  thee:  and — ^Dost  thou  hear 
met — 

What  art  thou  gazing  on  ?  Fie,  'tis  not  weQ 

This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 

Why  have  you  open'd  it  1   Should  this  be  known. 

How  mean  must  we  appear ! 

Agfu  And  who  ahall  know  it  ? 

O.  Wilm,  There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent 
dignity 
Due  to  ourselves ;  which,  spite  of  our  misfortimes. 
May  be  maintain'd  and  cherish'd  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt, 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice,  [sense ! 

Jign.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  scorn  of 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die, — I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compell'd.    [sun 

0.  Wilm.  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  l^e, 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing : 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword, 
This  warmth  might  be  excused — ^But  take  thy 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone,  [choice  : 

Jign,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

O.  Wilm.  There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

Jgn,  Then  we'll  live  both. 

t>.  Wifm.  Strange  foUy !  where's  the  means  1 

Agn*  The  means  are  there ;  those  jewels 

O.  Wilm.  Ha! ^Takeheed: 

Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed 

There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  t'  approve ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide, 
When  flatt'ring  opportunity  enticed, 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Affn,  And  add  to  these  detested  suicide. 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid. 

O.  WtbnJTW  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest ! — 
How  cooldstthou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting. 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  yet  so  cruel,  and  so  fiill  of  horror? 

Jign,  'Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature. 
To  take  another's  life,  than  end  our  own. 

O.  Wilm,  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others. 
We  act  fipom  inclination,  not  by  rule, 

Or  none  could  act  amiss And  that  all  err, 

None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 

O !  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength. 

When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion. 
Reason,  his  noMest  power,  may  be  subom'd 
To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination ! 

Jgn,  You're  toofevere :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O.  WUm,  Rest  contented : 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
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I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced, 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

Agn.  Then  nought  remains, 
But  the  swift  ezecutiou  of  a  dead 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delay'd. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping:  should  he  wake, 
'Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 

O.  Wdnu  True ;  his  strength 
Single  is  more,  much  more  than  oura  united; 
Bo  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snaie. 
Gen'rous,  unhappy  man !  O  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  1 

jlgn.  By  what  means  ? 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
Shall  we  effect  his  death  1 

O.  WUm.  Why,  what  a  aend ! 

How  cruel,  how  remorseless  and  impatieBt^ 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee ! 

jSgn,  Barbarous  man ! 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruin'd  our  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages. 
Earnest  intreaties,  agonies  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote,  inhospitable  land 
The  loveliest  youtb,  in  person  and  in  mind. 
That  ever  crown'd  a  groaning  mother's  pains ! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  1 
Thou  cruel  husband !  thou  unnat'ral  father! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man. 


To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me 
For  being  what  thou'st  made  me. 

O.  WUm.  Dry  thy  tears: 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  pur- 
The  poor,  ai-feted,  unsuspecting  victim,     [pose. 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash. 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  fumish'd  us  with  arms 
Against  faimsel£    Which  shall  I  use  1 

jign.  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

0.  Wikn,  No. 
'Tis  a  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt— «teal  to  the 

door, 
And  bring  me  word ;  if  he  be  still  asleep. 

[HeU  AasflS. 

Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  perishing,  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touch'd  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 

Are  with'ring  in  their  bkMm But,  thought 

eztinguish'd, 
He'll  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 

Pangs  of  disappointment Then  I  was  wrong 

In  counting  him  a  wretch :  To  die  well  pleased, 

Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 

To  be  a  wretch,  is  to  survive  the  loss 

Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself, 

As  I  have  done— *— Why  do  I  mourn  him  then  1 

For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul, 

He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 


THOMAS  TICKELL. 


[Born,  1686.    Died,  1740.} 


Thomas  Ticksll,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Tickell,  was  bom  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  feUowship,  which 
he  vacated  by  marrying  about  his  fortieth  year. 
Though  he  sung  the  praises  of  peace  when  the 
Tories  were  negotiating  with  France,  he  seems, 
from  the  rest  of  his  vmtings,  and  his  close  con- 
nexion with  Addison,  to  have  deserved  the  epithet 
of  Whiggissimus,  which  Swift  bestowed  on  him. 


His  fnendship  with  Addison  lasted  for  life;  he 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  became  his  secretary  when  Addison 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  was  leil  the  charge 
of  publishing  his  works,  and  prefixed  to  them  his 
excellent  elegy.  He  was  afterward  secretary  to 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  which  he 
held  till  his  death. 


TO  THE  SABL  OF  WARWICK,  ON  THE  DEATH  OV 
HR.  ASiDIBON.* 

If,  dcunb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd. 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan. 
And  judge,  O  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

[*  This  Elog^  by  Mr.  Tickell  Is  one  of  the  lfaie«%t  in  our 
language.  There  Is  so  little  new  that  can  be  ]«.  i  I  npoii 
the  death  of  a  friend,  after  the  complaints  of  OvM  and  the 
Latin  Italiaoa  in  Hub  way,  that  one  is  suTprised  to  £«e  to 


What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  -but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  ? 

much  novelty  in  thifl  to  strike  ns,  and  so  much  Interest  to 
ofiMt^-QoLDSNitH.  Of  this  Elegy,  which  ia  indirectly  pre- 
ferred by  Johnson  to  the  Lydclas  of  Milton,  Steele  has  eaid 
with  uncharitable  truth,  that  it  is  only  "  prose  In  rhymo.*^] 
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THOMAS  TICEBLL. 


How  silent  did  his  old  oompanions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  waniora,  and  through  walks 

of  kings ! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid : 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  oon^ey'd ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever!  take  this  long  adieu; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan. 
And  grave  with  frdthful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  fit>m  thy  image  fi«e, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastjsed  by  thee! 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd ;  or  in  arts  ezoell'd ; 
Chiels,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given; 
And  saints,  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to 

heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied 

mind? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels 

gaze? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  1 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mindl 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  foar  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  frt>m  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me ; 


In  nightly  visions  seldom  fidls  to  rise. 

Or,  roused  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 

If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 

Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my 

sight; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Gato  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 
'Twas  diere  of  just  and  good  h^reason'd  strong, 
Glear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious 

song: 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  coarse  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh!  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures 
grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appean, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears  t 
How  sweet  were  onee  thy  prospects  fresh  and 

fair. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  frown'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found ; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  um. 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
O !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds, 
And  Graggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds,) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinished  song ! 

These  works  divine,  which  on  h'ta  death-bed 
laid. 
To  thee,  O  Graggs!  th'  expiring  sage  convey'd. 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame, 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  daim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies. 
And  dose  to  his,  how  soon !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair!  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boast!  farewcU! 
Farewell!  whom,join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship 

tried, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


COLIN  AMD  LUOT. 


Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  foir, 
Brif^t  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 

Nor  e'er  did  Li£^'s  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  &oe : 
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Till  luckless  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impair'd  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  coral  lips,  and  damask'd  cheeks^ 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh,  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 

When  beating  rains  descend  1 
So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid, 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  wamM,  of  flattering  awains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair: 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  pejjured  swains,  beware. 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrioe, 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round : 

**  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows, 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Was  I  to  blame,  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  II 

«  Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone: 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient,  both  prepare ! 


But  know,  ibnd  maid ;  and  know,  false  man. 
That  Lucy  will  be  there! 

«  Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades,  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-sheeU" 
She  spoke ;  she  died;  her  corse  was  borne, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijured  Oolin's  thoughts  1 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  ? 
The  bridesmen  flock 'd  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow, 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled. 
When,  stretch'd  before  her  rival's  corse, 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Convey'd  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oil  at  his  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knotSy 

They  deck  the  sacred  green ; 
But,  swain  fbTBwom,'whoe'er  thou  ac^ 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there.* 


JAMES  HAMMOND. 


FBon,  ITIO.    Dl6d,ntt.t] 


ELEQT  ZUL 

He  imagines  hinuelf  married  to  Delia,  siid  that,  eontent 
witli  each  other,  they  are  retired  into  the  ooimtry. 

Let  Others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold. 
And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd. 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  trumpets  break  their  slnmbeis,  never  sound : 

[•  Through  all  TiekeU's  woiks  then  is  astrain  ofbellad- 
thlnking,  if  I  may  to  express  it ;  and  in  this  profhned 
ballad  he  seenu  to  have  surpaoed  hinuelf.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  otir  lan^age  in  this  wajw— Qoldsxith. 

I  always  thought  TickeU's  ballad  the  prvttlast  in  the 
world.--aaAT  ta  WalpoU.] 

ft  The  bent  eritieiiiin  on  Hammond  has  been  antirdpated 
by  Oowley,  that "  he  served  np  the  oold-meats  of  the  an- 
cients, iMW-beated  and  new  set-forth." 

**Buie  Hammond  has  no  righty^'sayaSbieiistoiM^'^tothe 
68 


While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away. 
Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire. 
No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 
But,  cheaply  bless'd.  Til  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  VU  sow  my  little  field. 
And  pUnt  my  orchard  with  its  master's  hand, 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  range  my  dieaves  along  the  sunny  land. 

■ 
least  InventiTe  merit  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
thought  in  his  Elegies  of  uy  eminence,  that  is  not  literally 
translated.  I  am  astonished  he  oould  content  himself 
with  being  so  little  an  original.**  <<  I  question."  he  adds 
fai  another  place,  **  whether  they  had  taken  without  the 
interest  of  his  genteel  acquaintance  or  indeed  if  the  author 
had  not  died  preoedently."  What  nas  been  said  of  Kirke 
White,  thatooBSumption  and  Southey  have  been  tiie  sal- 
vation of  his  verse,  is  more  true  when  said  of  Hssuoond, 
of  disease  and  Lord  Chesterilsld.] 
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JOHN  OLDMIXON. 


If  late  at  dask,  while  careleflsly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  etrolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  FU  bring  the  wanderer  home. 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtleae  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast ! 
Or,  loird  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest ! 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  shady  riven  indolently  stray, 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side, 

fiear  how  they  murmur  as  they  glide  away ! 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat, 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go ! 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream. 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 


Hers  be  'the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  love  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  111  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough, 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her,  a  goatherd,  climb  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 


Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep. 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensive  head. 
And,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  sleep  f 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire, 
Bxceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night: 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  &ncy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  firiend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  join'd. 

On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others'  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  day-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill, 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair, 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  love  thee  still: 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part; 

Let  them  extended  on  the  decent  bier, 
Convey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state ; 
Through  all  the  village  spread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  relatf . 


JOHN  OLDMIXON. 

CBon,]S7S.    Diad,lUl.] 


RiDiouLKD  in  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of 
Omikron,  the  unborn  poet,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Dunciad,  who  mounts  the  side  of  a  lighter 


in  order  to  plunge  with  more  e£kct  His  party 
virulence  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  col- 
lector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater. 


BONG. 

m  EB  PQEMS  OH  SITSRAL  OCCASIOira,  Dl  DfHAZIOH  4 

nn  MJksnm  ow  akachboh. 
I  LATKLT  vow'd,  but  'twas  in  haste, 

That  I  no  more  would  court 
The  joys  that  seem  when  they  are.  past 

As  dull  as  they  are  short. 


I  oft  to  hate  my  i 

But  soon  my  weakneM  find ; 
I  make  my  oaths  when  she's  severe. 

But  break  them  when  she's  kind. 


ON  HIMSELT. 

nOM  A9ACRS0H. 

Undbiinsath  a  myrtle  shade. 
On  a  bank  of  roses  laid, 
Let  me  drink,  and  let  me  play. 
Let  me  revel  all  the  day. 


Love,  descending  from  his  state. 
On  my  festivals  shall  wait ; 
Love  among  my  slaves  shall  shine. 
And  attend  to  fill  me  wine. 

Swift  as  chariot  wheels  we  fly. 
To  the  minute  we  must  die; 
Then  we  moulder  in  an  urn, 
Then  we  shall  to  dust  return. 

Then  in  vain  you'll  'nomt  my  tomb 
With  your  oils  and  your  perfume ; 
Rather  let  them  now  be  mine, 
Roses  round  my  temples  twine. 

Ton  who  love  me  now  I  live, 
Give  me  what  you  have  to  give ; 
Let  Elysium  be  my  care, 
When  the  gods  shall  send  me  then. 
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[Bon,  1691.    I>l«d,174S.] 


William  Somervilx  was  bom  at  Edston,  in 
Warwickshire,  of  an  ancient '  and  iUustrious 
fiimily .  He  possessed  an  estate  of  J8 1 600  a  year/ 
was  amiable  and  hospitable,  and  united  elegant 
and  refined  punuits  with  the  active  amusements 


which  he  has  celebrated  in  his  poem  of  the 
Chase;  but  from  deficiency  in  economy  and 
temperance  was  driven,  according  to  Shenstone's 
account,  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  body  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  those  of  the  mind. 


BAOOHUS  TRItTMPHANT. 

A  TALI. 

«  Fob  shame,"  said  Ebony,  «  for  shame ! 
Tom  Ruby,  troth,  you're  much  to  blame, 
To  drink  at  this  confounded  rate. 
To  guzzle  thus,  early  and  late." 

Poor  Tom,  who  just  had  took  his  whet, 
And  at  the  door  his  uncle  met. 
Surprised  and  thunder-struck,  would  fain 
Make  his  escape,  but,  oh !  in  vain 
Each  blush  that  glow'd  with  an  ill  grace, 
Lighted  the  flambeaux  in  his  face; 
No  loop-hole  left,  no  slight  pretence, 
To  palliate  the  foul  offence. 
**  I  own  (said  he)  Fm  very  bad-.- 
A  sot — ^incorrigibly  mad — 
But,  sir — I  thank  you  for  your  love, 
And  by  your  lectures  would  improve : 
Yet,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  street 
For  conference  is  not  so  meet 
Here,  in  this  room — ^nay,  sir,  come  in-— 
Expose,  chastise  me  for  my  sin ; 
Exert  each  trope,  your  utmost  art. 
To  touch  this  senseless,  flinty  heart. 
Fm  conscious  of  my  guilt,  'tis  true, 
But  yet  I  know  my  frailty  too; 
A  slight  rebuke  will  never  do^ 
Urge  home  my  faults — come  in,  I  pray— - 
Let  not  my  soul  be  cast  away." 

Wifle  Ebony,  who  deem'd  it  good 
T*  encourage  by  all  means  he  could 
These  first  appearances  of  grace. 
Followed  up  stairs,  and  took  his  place. 
The  bottle  and  the  crust  appear'd, 
And  wily  Tom  demurely  sneer'd. 

[•  Somerrile'fl  eitftte  was  part  in  WarwiduriUx*  and  part 
in  Gloucestershire.  He  must  have  been  bom  before  1602, 
ir  there  is  any  truth  In  the  aasertions  of  song,  for  among 
his  works  is  an  epistle  to  Aikman  the  pidnter,  **on  hi$ 
painting  a  fuUAcngth  poHrait  cf  the  author  m  (he  decUne 
of  life,  carrying  Mm  hack,  by  the  auidanee  of  another  par- 
trait,  to  Mt  youthful  dayt/*  wherein  heiaystiiathe  is  then 
passed  his  lenith,  and 

All  the  poor  fomfort  that  I  now  can  share^ 
Is  the  soft  blessing  of  an  elbow-ohair— 

which  if  his  biographers  tell  the  tmth  most  haTe  been 
eaiil  of  himself  when  thirty-eight,  for  Aikman  was  dead 
early  in  1731.  Shenstone,  moreover,  Imputes  his  foibles 
to  age:  the  foibles  of  fifl^  are  not  the  folhlee  of  ag».  **Tba 


«My  duty,  sir !"— «  Thank  you,  kind  Tom."— 

« Again,  an't  please  you." — *<Thankyou:  Gome." 

"Sorrow  is  dry — ^I  must  once  moro— " 

«Nay,  Tom,  I  told  you  at  the  door 

I  would  not  drink — what !  before  dinner  t 

Not  one  glass  more,  as  Fm  a  sinner — 

Come,  to  the  point  in  hand ;  is't  fit 

A  man  of  your  good  sense  and  wit 

Those  parts  which  Heaven  bestow'd  should 

drown, 
A  butt  to  all  the  sots  in  town? 
Why,  tell  me,  Tom — ^what  fort  can  stand 
(Though  regular,  and  bravely  mann'd) 
If  night  and  day  the  fierce  foe  plies 
With  never-ceasing  batteries ; 
Will  there  not  be  a  breach  at  last  ?"— 
«  Uncle,  'tis  true — forgive  what's  past." 
**  But  if  nor  interest,  nor  fame. 
Nor  health,  can  your  dull  soul  reclaim. 
Hast  not  a  conscience,  man  1  no  thought 
Of  an  hereafter  ?  dear  are  bought 
These  sensual  pleasures." — **  I  relent. 
Kind  sir — ^but  give  your  zeal  a  vent—" 
Then,  pouting,  hung  his  head ;  yet  still 
Took  care  his  uncIe^s  glass  to  fill. 
Which  as  his  hurried  spirits  sunk. 
Unwittingly,  good  man !  he  drunk. 
Each  pint,  alas  !  drew  on  the  next, 
Old  Ebony  stuck  to  his  text, 
Ghrown  warm,  like  any  angel  spoke, 
Till  intervening  hiccups  broke 
The  well-strung  argument.    Poor  Tom 
Was  now  too  forward  to  reel  home ; 
That  preaching  still,  tins  still  repenting, 
Both  equally  to  drink  consenting, 

Chase,"  the  monument  to  hli  name,  was  first  published  in 
the  May  of  1736.  His  nortrait  is  at  Lord  Somervllle's,  and 
engraved  before  the  Memoirs  of  the  Somerrllle'e— a  very 
extraordiuaxy  porfonnance ;  a  portion  of  the  debt  duo  by 
the  publiQ  to  Sir  Walter  ScotL  He  was,  we  are  told  by 
Lady  Luxborough,  "of  a  very  fair  complexion,"  and  he 
desofbes  himself  in  one  of  his  rhyming  eflturions  to 
Bamsay,  as 

A  sqnire  well-bom  and  six  foot  high. 

<*  Whatever,**  says  Shenstone,  ''the  vwrld  might  esteem  in 
poor  i*omerville,  I  really  find  upon  critical  inquiry,  that  I 
loved  him  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  flocd-nauc5-pihiI]- 
pUI-ficaiion  of  money."  A  happiness  of  expression  used 
mdie  than  once  by  Its  author.] 
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RICHARD  WEST. 


Till  both,  brimful,  could  swill  no  more, 
And  fell  dead  drunk  upon  the  floor. 

BacchuB,  the  jolly  god,  who  sate 
Wide-BtraddUng  o'er  his  tun  in  state, 
Close  by  the  window  side,  from  whence 
He  heard  this  weighty  conference ; 
Joy  kindling  in  his  ruddy  cheeks, 
Thus  the  indulgent  godhead  speaks : 
« Frail  mortals,  know,  reason  in  vain 
Rebels,  and  would  disturb  my  reign. 
See  there  the  sophister  overthrown. 
With  stronger  arguments  knock'd  down 
Than  e'er  in  wrangling  schools  were  known ! 
The  wine  that  sparkles  in  this  glass 
Smoothes  every  brow,  gilds  every  face : 


As  vapours  when  the  sun  appears. 

Far  hence  anxieties  and  fears: 

Gnye  ermine  smiles,  lawn  sleeves  grow  gay, 

Each  haughty  monarch  owns  my  sway, 

And  cardinals  and  popes  obey : 

Even  Gato  drank  his  glass,  'twas  I 

Taught  the  brave  patriot  how  to  die 

For  injured  Rome  and  liberty ; 

'Twas  I  who  with  immortal  lays 

Inspired  the  bard  that  sung  his  praise. 

Let  dull  unsociable  fooLs 

JMl  in  their  cells,  and  live  by  rules ; 

My  votaries,  in  gay  delight 

And  mirth,  shall  revel  all  the  night; 

Act  well  their  parts  on  life's  dull  stage. 

And  make  each  moment  worth  an  age." 


RICHARD  WEST. 

CBora,lT18.    DM,17tt. 

RiCHABD  West,  the  lamented  friend  of  Gray,  who  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 


AD  Aiacos.* 

Yxa,  happy  youths,  on  Camus's  sedgy  side, 
Yon  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore, 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  chuse 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  gave  back  the  image  of  my  heart) 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late, 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand, 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise, 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  heaven !  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom, 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  ? 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  howl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife  1 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim, 

Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  ? 

• 

•  An  imitation  of  Elegy  Y.  Sd  book  of  nbnUus^-This 
poem  was  written  by  thin  interwting  yoatb  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  [West's  poem*  are  Tery  few  in  number,  and  thoee 
few  are  chiefly  exercises  in  Latin.  There  is  a  fine  vein  of 
tender  Ibellng  throughout  this  poem,  and  though  the 


Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know  T 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time, 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear, 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  morning  spray  ? 
Stern  Power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rales 
The  Stygian  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools. 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youthfrd  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart : 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  fine. 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  Reason's  judging  eye! 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raiae. 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praiae ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fair-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Tib  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed, 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  floweiy  head ; 

thonghts  are  from  TibnIIus  and  Pope,  yet  they  are  bor* 
rowed  in  no  common  way ;  with  that  kind  of  liberality 
which  glToe  a  return  for  what  It  steals.  We  may  add  here 
wliat  is  not  at  all  generally  iLnown,  that  Tom  Ueamc'i 
Baply  to  Xima  is  one  of  young  West's  ftUeitoua  afl^uioni.] 
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Nursed  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  ?     Does  life  deserve  my  sigh; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fiite. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conquering  Death  shall 

^read 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 


I  care  not:  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air  ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  Nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts 

mend: 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  firom  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 


JAMES  EYRE  WEEKES. 


ntoM  poms  FBnniD  as  oou,  1748. 


THE  FIYB  TRAITOBS. 

A  BOKO. 

Thebb's  not  a  sense  but  still  betrays. 
Like  bosom-snakes,  their  master ; 

Where'er  my  various  fancy  strays. 
It  still  brings  some  disaster; 

For  all  my  different  senses  move 

To  the  same  centre — ^fatal  love ! 

My  rebel  eyes  betray  my  heart. 

And  ruin  me  by  gazing, 
Like  burning  glasses  flames  impart. 

And  set  me  all  a  blazing : 
These  treachrous  twins,  which  should  protect, 
Like  fatal  stars  my  peace  have  wreck'd. 

My  simple  ears  my  soul  betray. 

By  listening  to  the  syren  ; 
They  who  should  guard  th'  important  way. 

With  sounds  my  heart  environ  ; 
Bribed,  they  admit  such  potent  foes       ^ 
As  rob  me  of  my  sweet  repose. 

My  smell,  too,  plays  a  traitor's  part. 
Her  fragrant  breath  admitting ; 


Her  perfumed  sighs  sharp  stings  impart, 

My  simple  soul  outwitting : 
Poor  I  am  led  thus  by  the  nose, 
And  find  the  nettle  in  the  rose. 

My  taste  the  dangerous  nectar  sips, — 
Such  nectar  gods  ne'er  tasted ; 

And  sucks  ambrosia  from  her  lips ; 
With  ruin  thus  Pm  feasted ; 

My  palate,  which  should  be  my  cook. 

Destroys  me  with  the  poison'd  hook. 

My  touch — oh,  there  contagion  lies  I 

Whene'er  I  touch  I  tremble ; 
Through  all  my  firame  the  enchantment  flies, 

An  aspen  I  resemble ; 
My  lips  deluding  me  with  bliss. 
Betray  their  master  with  a  kiss. 

Whate'er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  smell, 

Or  taste,  or  touch,  delighted. 
By  all  together,  like  a  spell. 

Am  I  to  love  invited : 
And  other  things  their  ruin  shun. 
But  I  am  by  myself  undone. 
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RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

CBoni,lfl8e-l.   Dled,17tf.] 

Son  of  th€  unnatural  Anne  Countew  of  Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivera,  waa  bom  in  1696-7,  and  died 

in  a  jaU  at  Bristol,  1743. 


THE  BASTARD.* 

nraCBOKD^  WITH  AU.  DOS  BETKKKKCE,  TO  MSB.  BRITT,  ORGS 
COCIfTISS  OF  MAOCLXSnELD. 

In  gayer  hours,!  when  high  my  fiincy  ran, 

The  Muse  exulting,  thus  her  lay  began. 

**  Biest  be  the  Bastard's  birth !  through  wondroos 

ways, 
He  shines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze! 
No  sickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he ! 
He  !  stamp'd  in  nature's  mint  of  ecstacy ! 
He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race : 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face : 
His  daring  hope  no  sire's  example  bounds ; 
His  firet-bom  lights  no  prejudice  confounds. 
He,  kindling  firom  within,  requires  no  flame; 
He  glories  in  a  Bastard's  glowing  name. 

**  Bom  to  himself,  by  no  possession  led. 
In  freedom  foeter'd,  and  by  fortune  fed ; 
Nor  guides,  nor  rules,  his  sovereign  choice  control, 
His  body  independent  as  his  soul ; 
Loosed  to  the  world's  wide  range--enjoin'd  no 

aim. 
Prescribed  no  duty,  and  assign'd  no  name, 
Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone. 
His  heart  unbiass'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

**  O  mother,  yet  no  mother !  'tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  disting^ish'd  claims  are  due ; 
You  unenelaved  to  Nature's  narrow  laws. 
Warm  championess  for  freedom's  sacred  cause. 
From  all  the  dry  devoin  of  blood  and  line, 
From  ties  maternal,  moral  and  divine, 
Discharged  my  grasping  soul ;  push'd  me  from 

shore. 
And  launch'd  me  into  life  without  an  oar. 

*-  What  had  I  lost,  if,  conjugally  kind, 
By  nature  hating,  yet  by  vows  confined. 
Untaught  the  matrimonial  bounds  to  slight. 
And  coldly  conscious  of  a  husband's  ri^fht. 
You  had  faint-drawn  me  with  a  form  alone, 
A  lawful  lump  of  life  by  force  your  own ! 
Then,  while  your  backward  will  retrench'd  desire, 
And  unconcurring  spirits  lent  no  fire,  ^ 
I  had  been  born  your  dull,  domestic  heir, 
Ijoad  of  your  life,  and  motive  of  your  care; 
Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  slave  of  pomp,  a  cypher  in  the  state ; 


[*  Almodt  all  things  written  from  the  heart,  as  this 
certainly  was,  haTe  eome  merit.  The  poet  here  describes 
sorrows  and  miffortunes  which  were  1^  no  means  imagi- 
nary: and  thus  there  runs  a  truth  of  thinking  through  ,  „  . 

thiM  poem,  without  .which  it  would  be  of  little  value,  as  |  finished  In  hours  of  the  deepest  meUmolioiy.— aLVAOS-J 
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Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown, 
And  slumbering  in  a  seat  by  chance  my  own. 
«  Far  nobler  blessings  wait  the  bastard's  lot ; 
Conceived  in  rapture,  and  vrith  fire  begot ! 
Strong  as  necessity,  he  starts  away, 
Climbs    against   wrongs,    and    brilglitens    into 
day." 

Thus  unprophetic,  lately  misinspired, 
I  sung :  gay  fluttering  hope  my  frincy  fired: 
Inly  secure,  through  conscious  scorn  of  ill, 
Nor  taught  by  wisdom  how  to  balance  will. 
Rashly  deceived,  I  saw  no  pits  to  shun. 
But  thought  to  purpose  and  to  act  were  one ; 
Heedless  what  painted  cares  pervert  his  way. 
Whom    caution   arms   not,   and   whom    woes 

betray; 
But  now  exposed,  and  shrinking  fix>m  distress, 
I  fiy  to  shelter  while  the  tempests  press ; 
My  Muse  to  grief  resigns  the  varying  tone. 
The  raptures  languish,  and  the  numbers  groan. 

O  Memory  !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain  ! 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again ! 
Why  didst  thou  aggravate  the  wretch's  woe  1 
Why  add  continuous  smart  to  every  blow  ! 
Pew  are  my  joys ;  alas !  how  soon  forgot ! 
On  that  kind  quarter  thou  invad'st  me  not ; 
While  sharp  and  numberless  my  sorrows  fall. 
Yet  thou  repeat'st  and  multiply'st  them  all. 

Is  chance  a  guilt  1  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart  t 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  ? — Ah,  plead  no  more ! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stain'd  thee 

o'erl 
Had  Heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side. 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked—or  thou  hadst 
died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  ML  I 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me. 
To  me  !  through  Pity's  eye  condenm'd  to  see. 
Remembrance   vails  his    rage,  but  swells    his 

fate; 
Grieved  I  forgave,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young,  and  unthoughtiul  then ;  who  knows,  one 

day. 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their 
way  t 


Bavage  is,  in  other  respects,  hut  an  Indiffeireint  poet— 

QOUNOIITH.] 

[t  The  reader  will  easily  peroeiTe  these  verseB  were  began. 


when  my  heart  was  gayer  thaft  it  has  been  of  late ; 
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He  might  have  lived  tUl  folly  died  in  shame, 

Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thint  for  fame. 

He  might  perhaps  his  country's  friend  have 


Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved, 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  to 

foU; 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murder'd  all. 
Oh  fate  of  late  repentance !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  zest  1 — No  mother's 

care 
Shielded  my  infont  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth    main* 

tain'd, 
CallM  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrain'd. 
Is  it  not  time  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm. 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm? 


Am  I  retum'd  from  death  to  live  in  pain  ? 
Or  would  imperial  Pity  save  in  vain  ? 
Distrust  it  not—What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind  1 

Mother,  miscall'd,  farewell — of  soul  severe. 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
AU  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  ow'd, 
Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  fiow'd ! 

Lost  to  the  life  you  gave,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doom'd  before ; 
New-bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim. 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great ! 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ! 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  shall  give  applause,  where  all  admire. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 


C]lora,U88.    I>tod,1744.] 


The  faults  of  Pope's  private  character  have 
been  industriously  exposed  by  his  latest  editor 
and  biographer,*  a  gipntleman  whose  talents  and 
virtuous  indignation  were  worthy  of  a  better  em- 
ployment. In  the  moral  portrait  of  Pope  which 
be  has  drawn,  all  the  agreeable  traits  of  tender 
and  faithful  attachment  in  his  nature  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade,  while  his  deformities  are 
brought  out  in  the  strongest,  and  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated colours. 

The  story  of  his  publishing  a  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  having  received  a 
bribe  to  suppress  it,  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Horace  Walpole :  but  Dr.  J.  Warton,  in  relating 
it,  adds  a  circumstance  which  contradicts  the 
statement  itself.  The  duchess's  imputed  char 
racter  appeared  in  1746,  two  years  after  Pope's 
death ;  Pope,  therefore,  could  not  have  himself 
published  it;  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  bribe  ever  existed.f  Pope  was  a  steady 
and  fond  friend.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  of 
his  treachery  to  Bolingbroke,  in  publishing  the 
Patriot  King.  An  explanation  of  this  business 
was  given  by  the  late  Barl  of  Marchmont  to  a 
gentleman  still  living,  (1820,)  the  Honourable 
George  Rose,  which  is  worth  attending  to.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont's  account  of  it,  first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  is  the  following. 

« The  essay  on  the  Patriot  King  was  under- 
taken at  the  pressing  instance  of  Lord  Combuiy, 
very  warmly  supported  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  Lord  Marchmont,  with  which  Lord  Boling- 


[•  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles :  but  Mr.  WUIIam  Bosooe  Is  his 

latt-rt  editor  ami  biographer.] 

[t  That  the  bribe  was  paid,  abd  the  "character  in  print, 
the  publication  of  the  Manhmont  ¥vpen  since  this  was 
'written  has  proved  l>eyond  ail  question.] 


broke  at  length  complied.  When  it  was  written 
it  was  shown  to  the  two  lords  and  one  other  con- 
fidential fiiend,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  they  did  not  cease  their  importunities  to 
have  it  published,  till  his  lordship,^after  much 
hesitation,  consented  to  print  it,  with  a  positive 
determination,  however,  against  a  publication  at 
that  time;  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the 
work  was  not  finished  in  such  a  way  as  he  wished 
it  to  be  before  it  went  into  the  world.  Conform- 
ably to  that  determination  some  copies  of  the 
essay  were  printed,  which  were  distributed  to 
Lord  Combury,  Lord  Marchmont,  Sir  W.  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Lord  Chester- 
field. Mr.  Pope  put  his  copy  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  stating  to 
him  the  injunction  of  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  but  that 
gentleman  was  so  captivated  with  it  as  to  press 
Mr.  Pope  to  allow  him  to  print  a  small  im- 
pression at  his  own  expense,  using  such  caution 
as  should  efiectually  prevent  a  single  copy  get- 
ting into  the  possession  of  any  one  till  the  con- 
sent of  the  author  should  be  obtained.  Under  a 
solemn  engagement  to  that  efiect,  Mr.  Pope  very 
reluctantly  consented:  the  edition  was  then  . 
printed,  packed  up,  and  deposited  in  a  separate 
warehouse,  of  which  Mr.  Pope  had  the  key.  On 
the  circumstance  being  made  known  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke, who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  own  house 
at  Battersea  with  Lord  Marchmont,  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  years,  his  lordship 
was  in  great  indignation,  to  appease  which.  Lord 
Marchmont  sent  Mr.  Grevenkop,  (a  German  gen- 
tleman who  had  travelled  with  him,  and  was 
afterward  in  the  household  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  to  bring  out 
the  whole  edition,  of  which  a  bonfire  was  in- 
stantly made  on  the  terrace  of  Battersea.'' 
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THE  DYING  CHRISnAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  • 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 

And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 

Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away!* 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  1 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  1 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  lAount !  I  fly : 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  1 

O  Death !  where  is  thy  sting? 


THB  RAPE  or  THE  LOOILf 

AH  HERai-OOmOAL  POEM. 

CANTO  L 
What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — this  verse  to  Caryl^  Muse !  is  due : 
This  eVn  fillinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t*  assault  a  gentle  belle? 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage ! 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray. 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day : 
Now  lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve  awake : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 

ground. 
And  the  press'd  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest : 
'Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head. 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  even  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whisper  said,  or  seem'd  to  s^y : 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air ! 
if  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought. 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught ; 

E*  See  Flatmaa'B  roraeii,  uite  p.  851.1 
t  Thto  Beenu  to  be  Bir.  Pope's  most  flnJshed  production, 
ftnd  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in  our  language.  It 
exhibitfl  stronger  powers  of  imagination,  more  harmon7 
of  numbers,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  than 
any  other  of  this  poet's  works;  and  It  is  probable,  if  our 
ooantryman  ware  caUed  upon  to  show  a  spedmen  of  their 


Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 

The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 

Of  virgins  visited  by  angel-powers, 

With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly 

flowers  { 
Hear  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below ; 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conoeal'd 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd : 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  gtwe. 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  Ught  militia  of  the  lower  sky : 
Theae,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o*er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the 

cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 
And  love^f  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fiur  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  thehy  souls  retire : 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name ; 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Know  fiuther  yet ;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced : 
For  spirits,  freed  frx)m  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shape  they  please, 
What  gu^ds  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtiy  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friends,  the  daring 

spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  ? 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 

face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  djsdain'd,  and  love  denied : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 

train, 

genius  to  Ibreignexa,  this  would  be  the  work  fixed  opoik— 

ttOLDfiUTH.] 

[|  SeereCary  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  n.;  and  an* 
thor  of  Sir  Sctlomon  SingUt  a  Oomedj,  and  of  several 
translations  in  Dryden's  JnaeeBanvv.  He  iiist  suggastsd 
the  tulitJeot  of  this  poem  to  the  author.] 
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And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  soft  sounds,  *  your  Grace*  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  in£»nt  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way, 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  punue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fiadl 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball? 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeie  her  hand  1 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toy-Bh<^  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive* 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh,  bUnd  to  t/uth !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchftd  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  aystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend ; 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where : 
Wam'd  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can ; 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man ! 

He  said ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept 
too  long, 
Leap*d  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his 

tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  OpenM  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours,  were  no  sooner 

read. 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  bead. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 

white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pofb,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  £iir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  &ce : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
64 


The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care ; 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whUst  others  plait  the  gown ; 
And  Betty's  praised  ^or  labours  not  her  own. 


CAJiroiL 

Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  etherial  plain, 
The  sun  rises  first  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launeh'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dress'd  youths  around  her 


But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  s{»right]y  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those : 
Favouza  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  ftiults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
liook  on  her  hce,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 
Th'  adventurous  Baron*  the  bright  locks  ad- 
mired; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way,      • 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  buUt, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer; 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 
But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soflen'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay ; 
All  but  the  sylph — ^with  careful  thoughts  opprest. 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 


[•  Lord  Petre.] 
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He  sammons  straight  his  denizeDs  of  air ; 
The  ladd  sqaadrons  round  the  sails  repair; 
Soft  o'er  the  shroud  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Wail  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  tight  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 

wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed : 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begpin: 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphid8,to  your  grief  give  ear; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fiur, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  caie ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow, 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  vrrapp'd  in 

night 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china-jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  btain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock 

fall. 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair: 
The  fluttering  frin  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Btiliiante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine : 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 


To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  th'  important  diarge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 

whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  rain ; 
Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  power, 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivell'd  flower: 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  helow ! 

He  spoke;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend: 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 


CANTO  IIL 
Closb  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown*d  with 

flowers. 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising 

towers. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame. 
Which  fivm  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 

name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna!  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take— and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snufi^  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  aU  that 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine ; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in 

peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  Ombre  sin^y  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to 

come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  joia» 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  aacred  nine, 
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Soon  as  ehe  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First  Ariel  perchM  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  hore : 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  heard ; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a 

flower, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 
Four  Knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand ; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  Spades  be  trumps!  she  said,  and  trumpe 
they  were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  Lord ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board« 
As  many  more  ManilUo  forced  to  yield. 
And  marchM  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  foUow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed. 
The  rest,  his  many-colour*d  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  over- 
threw. 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Fall's  undistinguishM  by  the  victor  Spade ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Clubs'  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride: 
W^hat  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  1 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 
Th'  embroider'd  King  who  shows  but  half  his 

face,  • 

And  his  refulgent  Queen  with  powers  combined, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Airic's  sable  sons, 
With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye; 
The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance !)  the  Queen  of 

Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  face  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look ; 


She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 

And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state) 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate, 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  King  unseen 

Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  moam'd  his  captive 

Queen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

O  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  &te, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo!  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is 
crown'd. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
And  firequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  bro(»de. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut 

eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  wiU, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 
So  ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  litUe  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  firagrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  liOck  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew 

near. 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  fi>rfez 
wide, 
T'  inclose  the  Lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed ; 
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Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cot  the  sylph  in  tvrain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  a^^ain ;) 
The  meeting  points 'the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fisiir  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  afirighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe  their 

last! 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels,  fallen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  frag^ments  lie ! 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine 
(The  victor  cried),  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis*  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed, 
AVhile  visits  ihaU,  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze, 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live! 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its 

date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  frite! 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  powers  of  Troy : 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  frdr  nymph !  thy  hairs  should 

feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  1 


CANTO  IV. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprev'd, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  (/ynthia  when  her  mantua's  pinnM  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  with- 
drew, 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  fiew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite. 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene. 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swiil  on  his  sooty  pinions  fiits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  reg^ion  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air. 
And  screeu'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne;  alike  in  place, 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  fiice. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd  $ 


[•A  book  fall  of  eovat  and  parly  scandal,  written  by 
Mrs  UaDl<Qr.J 


With  store  of  jprayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

noons. 
Her  hand  is  fill'd ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 
There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride; 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  vrith  becoming  woe, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  foel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  nightdress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires^ 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires: 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumber'd  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout: 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  foncy  works, 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic 
band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  power : — Hail,  wayward 

queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifly  trom  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  the  hysteric  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  power  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But  oh !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Jjike  -citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  causisd  suspicion  where  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease: 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin ; 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
A  wonderous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  "once  Ulysses  held  the  winds; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifls  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings  and  slowly  moants  today. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
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Full  o'er  their  heads  the  eweUing  beg  he  rant, 
And  all  the  fariea  issued  at  the  yent 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  in, 
And  fierce  Thalestiis  fans  the  rising  fire. 
0  wretched  maid!  she  spread  her  hands  and 

cried, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  wrotdied  maid!  replied). 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  oare 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound, 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  1 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head, 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  t 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fope  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  1 
Honour  fi>rbid !  at  whose  unrivall'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Aheady  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost! 
How  shall  I  then  your  bel{dces  fame  defend  I 
Twill  then  be  infiimy  to  seem  your  firiend ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th*  inestimable  prise, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  Maze  1 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  circus  grow. 
And  vrits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow ! 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fidl, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all ! 

She  said ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  rapairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precioas  hairs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — **My  Lord,  why,  what  the 

devill 
Z — da!  damn  the  Lock!  'five  Gad,  you  most  be 

civil! 
Plague  on't !  'tis  past  a  jest — nay  prithee,  pox ! 
Give  her  the  hair" — ^he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box. 

It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shsll  join  its  parted  hair; 
Which  never  mora  its  honour  shall  ranew, 
Clipp'd  firom  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome !  forbears  not  so ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  fiow. 
Then,  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  halfnlrown'd  in  tears; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised :  and  thus  she  said : 

For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  fiivourite  curi  away ! 
Happy !  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
If  Hampton-court  these  eyes  had  never  seen ! 
Yet  am  I  not  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd. 


Oh,  had  I  rather  unadmirad  ramain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land ; 
Where  die  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  ombra,  none  e'er  taste  bobea! 
There  kept  my  charms  oonceal'd  firom  mortal  eye ! 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam ! 
Oh,  had  I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
'Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  my  trembUng  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind. 
Nay,  Poll  sat  Hute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  I 
A  sylph,  too,  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  &te, 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late ! 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  haira  I 
My  hand  shall  rend  what  even  thy  repine  spares : 
These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone. 
And  in  its  fellow's  hte  fiwesecs  its  own ; 
Uncuri'd  it  bangs,  the  fiital  sheare  demands. 
And  tempts,  once  more,  ihy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 
Hain  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these ! 


CANTO  T. 


Shi  said :  the  i»tying  audience  melt  in  tears ; 
But  fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails, 
For  who  can  move  when  fiur  Belinda  fails  1 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began. 
Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honour'd 

most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast ! 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 
Why  angel's  call'd  and  angel-Iike  adored  1 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 

beaux! 
Why  bows  the  nde-box  firom  its  inmost  rows  t 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains ; 
That  men  may  say  when  we  the  front-box  grace. 
Behold  the  fint  in  virtue  as  in  face ! 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away ; 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  to  use  ? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint 
But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay ; 
Curl'd  or  uncuri'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose  1 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  prevsil. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

fiiil. 
Beauties  in  vain  theur  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 
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So  gpoke  the  dame,  bat  no  applanee  ensaed; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prade. 
To  anna,  to  anna !  the  fierce  v'vngo  criea, 
And  twist  aa  lightning  to  the  combat  fliea. 
All  aide  in  partiea,  and  begin  th'  attack;  [crack: 
Fana  dap,  silka  matle,  and  tongh  whalebonea 
Heroea'  and  heroinea'  ahouts  coniiiaedly  liae, 
And  braas  and  treble  Toicea  atiike  the  akiea. 
No  common  weapon  in  their  handa  are  found ; 
Like  goda  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makea  the  goda  engage. 
And  heavenly  breaata  with  human  paaaiona  rage ; 
'Gainat  Pallaa,  Mars ;  Latona  Hennea  arma ; 
And  all  Olympua  ringa  with  loud  alarma ; 
Jove*a  thunder  roara,  heaven  tremblea  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune atorme,  the beUowing  deepa  reaound : 
Earth  ahakea  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground 

gives  way 
And  the  pale  ghosta  start  at  the  flash  of  day  ! 

Triumphant  Umbriei  on  a  aconoe's  height 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  aat  to  view  the  fight : 
Propped  on  their  bodkin  apeara,  the  spritea  aurvey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thaleatria  fiiea. 
And  acatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
**  O  cruel  nymph  I  a  living  death  I  bear,'' 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  FopUng  upward  cast, 
**  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing"* — ^was  hia  last 
Thua  on  Meander's  flowery  margin  liea 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Claiisaa  down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kilFd  him  with  a  frown; 
She  amiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weigha  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair. 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  firom  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  haira  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  fliea. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyea : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  tiy. 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  noetrxls  drew, 
A  charge  of  snufi*  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears,  each  eye  o'erflowa. 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incenaed  Belinda  cried. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(Tbe  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  greai-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  three  seal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Forro'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 


r*  From  a  nng  In  the  once  faronrite  opera  of  Oamflla, 
with  which  Yaobnigh  opened  his  new  house  In  tbe  Hay- 
markfit] 


Her  in£int  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  ahe  jingled,  and  tbe  whistle  blew; 
Then  in  a  bod^n  graced  her  mother's  haira. 
Which  long  ahe  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Boast  not  my  fidl,  (he  cried,)  insulting  foe ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  Ujd  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind! 
Rather  than  ao,  ah !  let  me  still  survive. 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flamea — but  bum  alive. 

Restore  the  Lock,  ahe  cries,  and  all  aroundt 
Restore  the  Lock  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  atrain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  aee  how  oft  ambitioua  aims  are  croos'd, 
And  diiefr  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain. 
In  every  place  ia  aought,  but  sought  in  vain : 
With  audi  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  heaven  decreea !  with  heaven  who  can  contest  ? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Smce  all  thinga  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroea'  wita  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases. 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases: 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alma  are  found. 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound ; 
The  courtier'a  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cagea  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes: 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  with- 
To  Proculus  alone  confesa'd  in  view :)      [drew, 
A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice'a  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And  pleased  puiaue  its  progress  through  the  skwf. 

This  the  beau-monde  shallTrom  the  Mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  Uke, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge!  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fiite  of  Louis,  and  the  fiUl  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!    to  mourn  thy 
ravish'd  hair. 
Which  adds  new  gloiy  to  the  shining  sphera ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  ail  the  murdera  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  mu«t, 
And  ail  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


[t  The  &moas  Almanack-maker,  the  Lily,  Gadboiy,  and 
Murphy  of  his  day.] 
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^   BAUCIS  AND  PHILBMON.t 

H  XHB  BVSBrlAMXimD  lOflB  W  tBM  TWO  nW'OtaB  IN  1 
PARISH  or  CBSLXEOKKK,  SOlOEMn.  1708. 

JmiUUedfirtmlheEiffhth  Book  qf  Ovid. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tella. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happened  on  a  winter-night. 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguised  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  the  strollers*  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win, 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woeful  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate, 
Having  through  all  the  village  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
Caird  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful!)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenishM  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  toach'd  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 


r*  Mr.  Campbell's  sUenoe  upon  Swift  la  lew  to  be  zwnet- 
ted,  M  we  eeem  now,  with  the  narr&tiTes  of  Lord  Orrery, 
Sheridan,  Delany,  Mr.  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Mltford,  Sir 
V^  alter  Scott,  and  the  collected  drcamstanoefl  of  Monck 
Mason  and  Dr.  Barret,  to  know  enough  of  Cadenus  or  the 
Dean,  who  gains  on  our  dislike  rather  than  our  esteem  by 
additional  acquaintance.  The  life  of  this  hatefhl  fcUow 
was  one  continuous  growl  of  discontent  His  lovea,  if 
loves  they  were,  a  series  of  shuffles,  to  be  accounted  for 
alone  by  a  charitable  supposition,  that  the  malady  which 
overthrew  hin  intellect,  touched  his  heart,  belbre  he  be- 
came  "The  driveller  and  the  show,"  of  Johnson's  venes- 
«  The  soUtary  idiot"  of  Byron's  Letters. 

«  His  Muse,"  says  SmoUet,  «  was  mere  misanthropy,"  he 
might  haTO  added,— and  nastiness.  He  is  as  obscene  and 
outspoken  as  Lord  Bocbester,  and  writes  rather  in  the 


For  both  were  frighten'd  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry, — What  arti 
Then  sofUy  tum'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  Uie  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on't, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said  ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  sofl 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  waU  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher. 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain  :  for  a  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course; 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack  which  had  almost 
Ijost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower  : 
The  flier,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see 't ; 
But,  slackened  by  some  secret  power. 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 


style  of  the  stews  than  the  pulpit  <<  Almost  all  his 
works,"  says  Jelbey,  «are  libels,  generally  upon  indivi- 
duals, sometimes  upon  sects  and  parties,  sometimes  upon 
human  nature."  No  one's  writini^  need  castration  more. 
This  done,  and  the  clergyman  and  his  beastliness  forgotten, 
how  indicant  and  admirable  is  bis  satire,  how  pleasant 
and  pointed  his  humour  I  Ue  lived  to  verify  the  prediction 
of  Dryden,  and  was  not  a  poet  but  a  wit :  a  word  which  in 
this  signification  merits  reviTal. 

For  some  sensible  remarks  on  Swift  see  Lord  Mahon- s 
Hist,  of  Bug.  vol.  L  p.  68.] 

[  t  This  poem  is  very  fine.— GoLDsnTH. 

At  Addison's  sugpgestion,  in  the  short  poem  of  Bands 
and  Philemon,  Swift  struck  out  forty  verses,  added  forty 
rerses,  and  altered  the  same  number.— ^Sitr  WaUer  Sootft 
Life  of  »oi/tf  p.  4ao.] 
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The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown,    . 
The  jack  would  not  he  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  eares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares, 
Warning  the  cookmaid  not  to  bum 
That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning-chair  began  to  crawl. 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  meet. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
RetumM  them  thanks  in  homely  style: 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
Tm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  plei 


He  qx>ke,  and  presently  he  feeb 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  thread-bare,  and  as  full  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp*d  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  <^ristenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart; 
Wished  women  might  have  children  feat. 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  fiurow'd  last; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine ; 
Found  his  head  fiUM  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors: — ^he  ne'er  mias'd  'em. 


Thus  having  furbishM  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  farce  oo. 
Instead  of  homespun  ooiiSb,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberteen ; 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  g^at  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  church-yard  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  1 
Sprout  I  quoth  the  man :  what's  this  you  tell  Oil 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really,  yours  is  budding  too — 
Nay, — ^now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Green 
Remembers,  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays  after  evening  prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew ; 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew : 
Till  once  a  Parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed, 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  Bcrubbled,  died  a-top,  waa  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it 


ON  POSTBY.* 
A  BOAPSwr.    1703. 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits, 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young's  Universal  Passion,  pride. 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  1 
Our  dulling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years ; 

[*  Here  ibUowi  one  of  the  beet  Terrified  poems  In  onr 
langiuige,  and  the  most  masterlj  prodnctlon  of  itssctbor. 
The  eeverity  with  which  Walpole  is  here  trMted,  ww  Ja 
ooaseqaenoe  of  that  minister's  having  reAised  to  prorlda 
for  Bwilt  in  England,  when  applied  to  fbr  that  pupoie,  la 
the  year  1726,  if  I  remember  right.  The  mwriHf  of  a 
poet,  however,  gave  Walpole  ym  little  uneasmess.  A 
man  whose  schemes,  like  this  minlster'B,  seldom  extended 
beyond  the  exigem^  of  the  year,  but  little  reftfdsi  thf 
contampt  of  posterity<-4taiMKBB.] 
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While  eveiy  fool  his  daim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assigned 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind  ? 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  ibunder'd  horse  will  oft  debate 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barr'd  gate; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature. 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  combats  Nature ; 
Who,  when  the  loudly  cries,  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  yalour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
80  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round ; 
8uch  heavenly  influence  require. 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot : 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews; 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges ; 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fize. 
What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair. 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  1 
Where  you  have  nothing  to  produce 
For  private  life,  or  public  use  ? 
Court,  dty,  country,  want  you  not ; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot. 
For  poets,  law  makes  no  provision ; 
The  wealthy  have  you  in  derision : 
Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatter ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter. 
Your  portion,  taking  Britain  round. 
Was  just  one  annual  hundred  pound ; 
Now  not  so  much  as  in  remainder, 
Since  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder ; 
For  ever  fix'd  by  right  divine 
(A  monarch's  right)  on  Grub-street  line. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains! 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains ! 
And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in: 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
80,  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise, 
Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea ; 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  difierent  spirits  to  discern. 


And  how  distinguish  which  is  which, 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  1 
Then  hear  an  old  experienceid  sinner, 
Instructing  thus  a  young  beginner. 
Consult  yourself;  and  if  you  find 
A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  mind. 
Impartial  judgfe  within  your  breast 
What  subject  you  can  manage  best ; 
Whether  your  genius  most  inclines 
To  satire,  praise,  or  humorous  lines, 
To  elegies  in  mournful  tone,  , 
Or  prologues  sent  from  hand  unknown. 
Then,  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  Muse  invoked,  sit  down  to  write ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge,  diminish,  inWline; 
Be  mindful,  when  invention  fiiils, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails 

Your  poem  finish'd,  next  your  care 
Is  needfhl  to  transcribe  it  fair. 
In  modem  wit  all  printed  trash  is 
Set  off  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe. 
You  print  it  in  Italic  type. 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
Tib  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes : 
But,  when  in  capitals  exprrat. 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest: 
Or  else  perhaps  he  may  invent 
A  better  than  the  poet  meant ; 
As  learn'd  commentators  view 
In  Homer,  more  than  Homer  knew. 

Your  poem  in  its  modish  dress, 
Correctly  fitted  for  the  press. 
Convey  by  penny-post  to  Lintol^  , 

But  let  no  fnend  alive  look  into 't. 
If  Lintot  thinks  'twill  quit  th»  cost,. 
You  need  not  fear  your  labour  Ibsls 
And  how  agreeably  surprised 
Are  you  to  see  it  advertised  I 
The  hawker  shows  you  oike>  im  prints 
As  fresh  as  farthings  from  the  mint : 
The  product  of  your  toil  and  swealio^; 
A  bastard  of  your  own  begetting. 

Be  sure  at  Will's  tbs  feUoiviBg:  daj,. 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  entice  say ; 
And,  if  you  find  th*  general  vog«e 
Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue. 
Damns  all  your  thoughts  as  low  and  fitfetsik 
Sit  still,  and  swattow  down  your  spittle^ 
Be  silent  as  a  politidan, 
For  talking  may  beget  sospidon: 
Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town» 
And  help  yourself  tA  run  it  down^ 
Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride. 
Nor  argue  on  the  weaker  side : 
For  poems  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise  or  justly  blame ; 
And  critios  have  no  partial  views. 
Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse; 
And,  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite^ 
Depend  upon  't  their  judgment's  right. 
But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone : 
Consider  what  a  risk  yoa  run: 
2H 
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You  loee  your  credit  all  at  once ; 
The  town  will  mark  yoa  for  a  dunce ; 
The  vilest  doggrel,  Grub-street  sends, 
Will  pass  ioi  yours  with  foes  and  firiends ; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  some  fresh  blockhead  takes  your  place. 

Your  secret  kept,  your  poem  sunk, 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk. 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  rhyme. 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time. 
Again  you  fiatil :  yet  Safe's  the  word ; 
Take  courage,  and  attempt  a  third. 
But  first  with  care  employ  your  thoughts 
Where  critics  mark'd  your  former  faults ; 
The  trivial  turns,  the  borrowed  wit, 
The  similes  that  nothing  fit ; 
The  cant  which  every  fool  repeats. 
Town  jests  and  coffee-house  conceits ; 
Descriptions  tedious,  flat,  and  dry. 
And  introduced  the  Lord  knows  why : 
Or  where  we  find  your  fuiy  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
And  A's  and  B*8  your  malice  vent. 
While  readers  wonder  whom  you  meant ; 
A  public  or  a  private  robber, 
A  statesman,  or  a  South^eea  jobber ; 
A  prelate  who  no  God  believes ; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves ; 
A  pick-purse  at  the  bar  or  bench ; 
A  duchess,  or  a  suburb  wench: 
Or  oft,  when  epithets  you  link 
In  gaping  lines  to  fill  a  chink ; 
Like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide ; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  mareh 
To  moorland  of  a  different  parish. 
So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  different  ways  in  miry  grounds. 
80  geographers  in  Afiric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay 
You  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  &me, 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party-merit  seek  support ; 
The  vilest  verse  thrives  best  at  court 
A  pamphlet  in  Sir  Bob's*  defence 
Will  never  fiul  to  bring  in  pence : 
Nor  be  concem'd  about  the  sale. 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  The  Tower : 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies : 


[•  sir  Bolxsrt  Walpole,  irho  emplojed  the  flcurrOlty,  not 
the  genius  of  hb  tg«,  to  defend  his  administntion,  and 
patronized,  not  the  poets,  but  the  rhymien,  the  MitoheUs 
and  Oldmixons  of  his  times.] 


His  humble  senate  this  professes, 
In  all  their  speeches,  votes,  addresses. 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb. 
His  virtues  fade,  his  vices  bloom: 
And  each  perfection,  wrong  imputed. 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  his  praise. 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  earth  turns  devil  in  hell: 
And  lo !  his  ministers  of  state, 
Transform'd  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  woe, 
They  ply  their  former  arts  below ; 
And,  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat, 
Contrive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vote; 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop. 
His  triple-barking  mouth  to  stop : 
Or  in  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South-sea  schemes; 
Or  hire  their  party  pamphleteers 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive. 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive; 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  formM  into  a  garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet; 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne. 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ; 
For  law  and  gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine : 
(I  mean  the  oracles  of  both. 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath.) 
Your  garland  in  the  following  reign. 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

But  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case,} 
Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile. 
With  caution  used,  may  serve  a  while. 
Proceed  no  further  in  your  part. 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art ; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  fiir  gone 
In  aU  our  modem  critics' jargon : 
Then  talk  with  more  authentic  face 
Of  unities,  in  time  and  place ; 
Gret  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friends, 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends ; 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote. 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote; 
Judicious  Rymer  off  review. 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu ; 
Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in 
(Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling, 
'To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling.)! 

A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us 
With  sham  quotations  peri  hypvnu; 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinus, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us. 


[t  This  is  one  of  Swift's  many  flings  at  Diydeo,  1 
thrisad  and  disgrace  his  writings.] 
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Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  ovemin  ye, 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money, 
Translated  fi:om  BoHeaa's  translation, 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 

At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read, 
Where  Battus  from  the  table-head, 
Reclining  on  his  elbow*chair, 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  air ; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  wits 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
He  gives  directions  to  the  town. 
To  cry  it  up,  or  run  it  down ; 
Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  note. 
Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 
He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good, 
Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 
Vour  lesson  leam'd,  you'll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur ; 
And,  when  your  merits  once  are  known. 
Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 
For  poets  (you  can  never  want  'em) 
Spread  through  Augusta  Trinobantum,* 
Computing  by  their  pecks  of  coals. 
Amount  to  just  nine  thousand  souls : 
These  o'er  their  proper  districts  govern, 
Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign. 
In  every  street  a  city-bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward ; 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end; 
The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness ; 
Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 
Although  he  never  leam'd  to  spell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  glory ; 
And  one  is  Whig,  and  one  is  Tory : 
And  this  for  epics  claims  the  bays, 
And  that  for  elegiac  lays: 
Some  famed  for  numbers  soft  and  smooth. 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth; 
And  some  as  justly  fame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavius  in  Wapping  gains  renown, 
And  Mffivius  reigns  o'er  Kentish-town : 
Tigellius,  placed  in  Phoebus'  car, 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth-day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  disgrace; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension.t 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art. 
Attending  each  his  proper  station, 
And  all  in  due  subordination. 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found, 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 

I*  The  ancient  name  of  London.] 
[t  Young  dijigraoed  his  talents,  and  lowered  his  repnta* 
tton,  by  the  mean  flattery  with  which  be  stuffed  his  dedi- 
cations to  great  men;  and  Swift,  with  his  usual  aeuteness^ 
has  touched  this  foible  of  his  character : 

And  Young  must  torture  his  inventloii 
Tb  flatter  knaTes,  or  loro  his  pension. 

J.  W.  Gboxkb,  A^ffbUc  Biper»j  voL  L  p.  286.] 


And  when  they  join  their  pericranies, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch, 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams ; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  Iambs: 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit, 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb ; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitwn. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  combes  behind : 
Who  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  g^ve  the  spleen ; 
Call  dunces  fools  and  sons  of  whores, 
Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors ; 
Extol  the  Grreek  and  Roman  masters. 
And  curse  our  modern  poetasters; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did. 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us ; 
How  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  born ; 
And  all  their  brother-dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

0  Grub-street !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee, 
Whose  graceless  children  scorn  to  own  thee! 
Their  filial  piety  forgot. 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace, 
They  soon  betray  their  native  place : 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Ashamed  of  them,  than  they  of  thee, 
Degenerate  firom  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  diflicul^  still, 
To  purchase  fome  by  wilting  ill. 
From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's  time. 
How  few  have  reach'd  the  low  sublime ! 
For  when  our  high-bom  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supplied : 
And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene, 
When  Death  had  finish'd  Blackmore's  reign. 
The  leaden  crown  devolved  to  thee, 
Great  poet  of  the  Hollow  Tree.f 


[X  Lord  Orimston  was  the  author  of  this  oelebrated  per- 
Ibrmance,  of  which  he  was  afterward  so  much  ashamed  as 
to  buy  up  all  the  copies.  The  malignity  of  the  Durhes«  of 
Marlborough  di^oneerted  his  purpose,  by  reprinting  it.— 
Sm  Walter  Scon. 
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But  ah !  how  umecaro  thy  tbnme! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  &ctioas  zeal, 
Duncenia  to  a  common  weal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  ptretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees, 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese, 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race. 
From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse,  they  tall; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  1 
For  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite ; 
In  poetzy ,  the  height  we  know ; 
'Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance,  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink. 
His  merits  balanced,  yon  shall  find 
The  Laureate*  leaves  him  far  behind. 
Concanen,  more  aspiring  bard, 
Soars  downward  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moore  with  vigour  drops ; 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops. 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  oentre ; 
And,  as  their  heels  elated  rise, 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies. 

Oh,  what  indignity  and  shame, 
To  prostitute  the  Muse's  name ! 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heaven  designed 
The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind ; 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth, 
And  every  vice  that  nurses  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  blest, 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter. 
Nor  minister  nor  poet  flatter ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit ! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ! 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  mien,  and  fiice ! 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hands, 
Confess'd  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  band  impending  changes. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred, 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  liilus, 
(Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  us !) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  ahown, 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonden  will  be  done. 
By  going  on  as  he  begun. 


[•  Oolley  Cibbo^-orlgiiuJly  «Tlist  neIdi]ig,"Ae.; 
lag  the  noreUst] 


An  heir  for  Britain  to  secnre 
As  long  as  son  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood : 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alhre. 
Now  sing  the  mtmcf€r  of  ttcUe, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court; 
Intent  the  public  debto  to  pay, 
Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king, 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing; 
In  all  afiairs  thou  sole  director. 
Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector ; 
Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare, 
The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 
You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flodc  I 
You  raise  the  honour  of  your  peerage, 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race, 
Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 
Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St.  George  beheld  thee  with  delight 
Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight. 
When  on  thy  breasts  and  sides  Herculean 
He  fix'd  Che  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays: 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style. 
You  still  are  low  ten  Uiousand  mile. 
On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestowed 
Of  incense  many  a  thousand  load ; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  lied. 
Yet  what  the  world  refused  to  Lewis, 
Applied  to  George,  exactly  true  is. 
Exactly  true!  invidious' poet ! 
'TIS  fifty  thousand  times  below  it 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  can. 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
They  could  all  power  in  heaven  divide. 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair. 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  laced  so  strait  1 
rU  give  my  monarch  better  weight. 
And  reason  good;  for  many  a  year  - 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid. 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid : 
We  now  can  better  do  without  him. 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him. 
OkuCcra  dttldercuUur* 
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CDM,  ITM.} 


I  HAYB  applied  to  many  individuals  for  infor- 
mation reapecting  the  personal  histoiy  of  this 
writer,  bat  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  even 
from  the  quarters  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
found.  He  was  bom,  probably,  about  the  year 
1700;  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 


took  his  degree  of  A.  M. ;  and  was  finally  vicar 
of  Starting,  in  Sussex.  Besides  The  Man  of 
Taste,  he  wrote  a  political  satire,  entitled  The 
Art  of  Politics,  and  The  Crooked  Sixpence,  in 
imitation  of  Philipe's  Splendid  Shilling. 


THE  HAN  07  TASTB. 

Whoe'bs  he  be  that  to  a  taste  aspires, 
Let  him  read  this  and  be  what  he  desires. 
In  men  and  manners  versed,  from  life  I  write. 
Not  what  was  once,  but  what  is  now  polite. 
Those  who  of  courtly  France  have  made  the  tour 
Can  scarce  our  English  awkwardness  endure. 
But  honest  men  who  never  were  abroad. 
Like  England  only,  and  its  taste  applaud. 
Strife  still  subsists,  which  yields  the  better  goClt ; 
Books  or  the  world,  the  many  or  the  few. 

True  taste  to  me  is  by  this  touchstone  known. 
That's  always  best  that's  nearest  to  my  own. 
To  show  that  my  pretensions  are  not  vain, 
My  father  was  a  play'r  in  Bruxy-lane. 
Pears  and  pistachio-nuts  my  mother  sold ; 
He  a  dramatic  poet,  she  a  scold. 
Her  tragic  Muse  could  countesses  affright, 
His  wit  in  boxes  was  my  lord's  delight. 
No  mercenary  priest  e'er  join'd  their  hands, 
Uncramp'd  by  wedlock*s  unpoetic  bands. 
Laws  my  Pindaric  parents  matter'd  not. 
So  I  was  tragi-comically  got 
My  infant  tears  a  sort  of  measure  kept, 
I  squalled  in  distichs,  and  in  triplets  wept. 
No  youth  did  I  in  education  waste, 
Happy  in  an  hereditary  taste. 
Writing  ne'er  cramped  the  sinews  of  my  thumb, 
Nor  barbarous  birch  e'er  brnsh'd  my  tender  bum. 
My  guts  ne'er  sufTer'd  from  a  college  cook. 
My  name  ne'er  enter'd  in  a  buttery-book. 
Grammar  in  vain  the  sons  of  Prisdan  teach. 
Good  parts  are  better  than  eight  parts  of  speech : 
Since  these  declined,  those  undeclined  they  call, 
I  thank  my  stars  that  I  declined  them  alL 
To  Greek  or  Latin  tongues  without  pretence, 
I  trust  to  mother  wit  and  father  sense. 
Nature's  my  guide,  all  sciences  I  scorn, 
Pains  I  abhor ;  I  was  a  poet  bom. 

Yet  is  my  goQt  for  criticism  such, 
I've  got  some  French,  and  know  a  little  Dutch. 
Huge  commentators  grace  my  learned  shelves, 
Notes  upon  books  out-do  the  books  themselves. 
Critics  indeed  are  valuable  men, 
But  hyper-critics  are  as  good  again. 
Though  Dlackmore's  works  my  soul  with  rfl^ure 

fill, 
With  notes  by  Bentley  they'd  be  better  still. 
The  Boghouse-Miscellany's  well  designed 
To  ease  the  body,  and  improve  the  mind. 


Swift's  whims  and  jokes  for  my  resentment  call, 
For  he  displeases  me  that  pleases  all. 
Verse  without  rhyme  I  never  could  endure, 
Uncouth  in  numbers,  and  in  sense  obscure. 
To  him  as  nature,  when  he  ci^ased  to  see, 
Milton's  an  universal  blank  to  me. 
Confirm'd  and  settled  by  the  nation's  voice. 
Rhyme  is  the  poet's  pride,  and  people's  choice. 
Always  upheld  by  national  support, 
Of  market,  university,  and  court;  [son 

Thomson,  write  blank !  but  know  that  for  that  rea- 
These  lines  shall  live  when  thine  are  out  of  sei^ 
Rhyme  binds  and  beautifies  the  poet's  lays,  [son. 
As  London  ladies  owe  their  shape  to  stays. 

Had  Cibber's  self  The  Careless  Husband  wrote, 
He  for  the  laurel  ne'er  had  had  my  vote ; 
But  for  his  epilogues  and  other  plays, 
He  thoroughly  deserves  the  modern  bays. 
It  pleases  me,  that  Pope  unlaurell'd  goes. 
While  Cibber  wears  the  bays  for  play-house  prose ; 
So  Britain's  monarch  once  unoover'd  sat, 
While  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a  broad-brimm'd  hat 

Long  live  old  Curll !  he  ne'er  to  publish  foars 
The  speeches,  verses,  and  last  wills  of  peers. 
How  oft  has  he  a  public  spirit  shown. 
And  pleased  our  ears  regardless  of  his  own  1 
But  to  give  merit  due,  though  Curll's  the  fomot 
Are  not  his  brother  booksellers  the  same  1 
Can  statutes  keep  the  British  press  in  awe, 
While  that  sells  best  that's  most  against  the  lawl 

Lives  of  dead  play'rs  my  leisure  hours  beguile, 
And  sessions-papers  tragedlze  my  style. 
'Tis  charming  reading  in  Ophelia's  life,* 
So  oft  a  mother,  and  not  once  a  wife : 
She  could  with  just  propriety  behave, 
Alive  with  peers,  with  monarchs  in  her  grave : 
Her  lot  how  oft  have  envious  harlots  wept, 
By  prebends  buried,  and  by  generals  kept 

T'improve  in  morals  Mandevil  I  read. 
And  Tyndal's  scruples  are  my  settled  creed. 
I  traveU'd  early,  and  I  soon  saw  through 
Religion  all,  ere  I  was  twenty-two. 
Shame,  pain,  or  poverty  shall  I  endure, 
When  ropes  or  opium  can  my  ease  procure  1 
When  money's  gone,  and  I  no  debts  can  pay, 
Self-murder  is  an  honourable  way. 
As  Pasaran  directs,  Fd  end  my  life, 
And  kill  myself  my  daughter,  and  my  wife. 


[•llrs.  Oldfield  the  actress.    The  sUng  of  Beverlty  Is  in 
its  troth,  and  hero  satire  is  in  its  strength.] 
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Bum  ttut  that  Bible  which  the  parson  qaotes, 
And  men  of  spirit  all  shall  cut  their  throats. 

But  not  to  writings  I  confine  my  pen, 
I  have  a  taste  for  buildings,  music,  men. 
Young  traveird  coxcombs  mighty  knowledge  boast, 
With  superficial  smattering  at  mosL 
Not  so  my  mind,  unsatisfied  with  hints,   [prints. 
Knows  more  than  Budgell  writes,  or  Koberts 
I  know  the  town,  all  houses  I  have  seen, 
From  Hyde-Park  corner  down  to  Bednal-Green. 
Sure  wretched  Wren  was  taught  by  bungling 
To  murder  mortar,  and  disfigure  stones !    [Jones, 
Who  in  Whitehall  can  symmetry  discern  1 
I  reckon  Covent-Garden  church  a  bam. 
Nor  hate  I  less  thy  vile  cathedral,  Paul  1 
The  choir's  too  big,  the  cupola's  too  small : 

Substantial  walls  and  heavy  roofs  I  like, 
'Tis  Vanbragh's  stmctures  that  my  fancy  strike : 
Such  noble  ruins  every  pile  would  make, 
I  wish  they'd  tumble  for  the  prospect's  sake. 
To  lofty  Chelsea^  or  to  Greenwich  dome. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  all  are  welcomed  home. 
Her  poor  to  palaces  Britannia  brings, 
St  James's  hospital  may  serve  for  kings. 
Buildings  so  happily  I  understand, 
That  for  one  house  I'd  mortgage  all  my  land. 
Doric,  Ionic,  shall  not  there  be  found, 
But  it  shall  cost  me  threescore  thousand  pound. 
From  out  my  honest  workmen  I'll  select 
A  bricklayer,  and  proclaim  him  architect ; 
First  bid  him  build  me  a  stupendous  dome. 
Which  having  finish'd,  we  set  out  for  Rome ; 
Take  a  week's  view  of  Venice  and  the  Brent ; 
Stare  round,  see  nothing,  and  come  home  content. 
I'll  have  my  villa  too,  a  sweet  abode. 
Its  situation  shall  be  London  road : 
Pots  o'er  the  door  I'll  place  like  cit's  balconies, 
Which  Bentley  calls  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

I'll  have  my  gardens  in  the  fashion  too. 
For  what  is  beautiful  that  is  not  new  ? 
Fair  four-legg'd  temples,  theatres  that  vie 
With  all  the  angles  of  a  Christmas-pie. 
Does  it  not  merit  the  beholder's  praise. 
What's  high  to  sink,  and  what  is  low  to  raise  1 
Slopes  shall  ascend  where  once  a  green-house 

stood, 
And  in  my  horse-pond  I  will  plant  a  wood. 
Let  misers  dread  the  hoarded  gold  to  waste, 
Expense  and  alteration  shows  a  taste. 

In  curious  paintings  I'm  exceeding  nice, 
And  know  their  several  beauties  by  their  price. 
Auctions  and  sales  I  constantly  attend. 
But  choose  my  pictures  by  a  skilful  fnend, 
Originals  and  copies  much  the  same. 
The  picture's  value  is  the  painter's  name. 

My  taste  in  sculpture  from  my  choice  is  seen, 
I  buy  no  statues  that  are  not  obscene. 
In  spite  of  Addison  and  ancient  Rome, 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  is  my  favourite  tomb. 
How  oft  have  I  with  admiration  stood. 
To  view  some  city-magistrate  in  wood ! 
I  gaze  with  pleasure  on  a  lord-mayor's  head, 
Cast  with  propriety  in  gilded  lead. 
Oh  could  I  view,  through  London  as  I  pass. 
Some  broad  Sir  Baalam  in  Corinthian  brass : 


High  on  a  pedestal,  ye  freemen,  place 
His  magisterial  paunch  and  griping  face ; 
Letter'd  and  gilt,  let  him  adorn  Cheapside, 
And  gprant  the  tradesman  what  a  king's  denied. 

Old  coins  and  medals  I  collect,  'tis  true ; 
Sir  Andrew  has  'em,  and  FU  have  em  too. 
But  among  friends,  if  I  the  troth  might  fspeak, 
I  like  the  modem,  and  despise  th'  antique. 
Though  in  the  drawers  of  my  japan  bureau, 
To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Cesars  show, 
'Tis  equal  to  her  ladyship  or  me, 
A  copper  Otho,  or  a  Scotch  bawbee. 

Without  Italian,  or  without  an  ear, 
To  Bonondni's  music  I  adhere ; 
Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
And  therefore  proper  at  a  sherifTs  feast. 
My  soul  has  oft  a  secret  pleasure  found 
In  the  harmonious  bagpipe's  lofty  sound. 
Bagpipes  for  men,  shrill  German-fiutea  for  boys, 
I'm  English  bom,  and  love  a  grambling  noise. 
The  stage  should  yield  the  solemn  organ's  note, 
And  Scripture  tremble  in  the  eunuch's  throat 
Let  Sensino  sing  what  David  writ. 
And  hallelujahs  charm  the  pious  pit 
Eager  in  throngs  the  town  to  Es^er  came. 
And  oratario  was  a  lucky  name. 
Thou,  Heidegger !  the  English  taste  hast  found. 
And  mlcst  the  mob  of  quality  with  sound. 
In  Lent,  if  masquerades  displease  the  town. 
Call  'em  ridottoe,  and  they  still  go  down. 
Go  on,  prince  Phiz !  to  please  the  British  nation. 
Call  thy  next  masquerade  a  convocation. 

Bears,  lions,  wolves,  and  elephants  I  breed. 
And  Philosophical  Transactions  read. 
Next  lodge  I'll  be  Fre&-mason,  nothing  leas, 
Unless  I  happen  to  be  F.  R.  S. 

I  have  a  palate,  and  (as  yet)  two  ears. 
Fit  company  for  porters  or  for  peers. 
Of  every  useful  knowledge  I've  a  share, 
But  my  top  talent  is  a  bill  of  fore. 
Sirloins  and  rumps  of  beef  offend  my  eyes, 
Pleased  with  frogs  fricasseed,  and  coxcomb-pies ; 
Dishes  I  choose,  though  little,  yet  genteel, 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the 

meal. 
Pigs'  heads,  with    hair    on,  much    my  foncy 

please; 
I  love  young  cauliflow'rs  if  stew'd  in  cheese, 
And  give  ten  guineas  for  a  pint  of  peas. 
No  tattling  servants  to  my  table  come. 
My  grace  is  silence,  and  my  waiter  dumb. 
Queer  country-puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain. 
Say,  thou  that  dost  thy  fother's  table  praise, 
Was  there  mahogany  in  former  days? 

Oh,  could  a  Britbh  barony  be  sold ! 
I  would  bright  honour  buy  with  dazzling  gold. 
Could  I  the  privilege  of  peer  procure. 
The  rich  I'd  bully,  and  oppress  the  poor. 
To  give  is  wrong,  but  it  is  wronger  still 
On  any  terms  to  pay  a  tradesman's  bill. 
I'd  make  the  insolent  mechanics  stay. 
And  keep  my  ready  money  all  for  play. 
I'd  try  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
In  tossing  up  for  twenty  thonaand  pound: 
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Had  I  whole  counties,  I  to  White's  would  go, 
And  set  \^nd,  woods,  and  rivers,  at  a  throw. 
But  should  I  meet  with  an  unlucky  run, 
And  at  a  throw  be  gloriously  undone ; 
My  debts  of  honour  I'd  discharge  the  first ; 
Let  all  my  lawful  creditors  be  cursed : 
My  title  would  preserve  me  from  arrest. 
And  seizing  hired  horses  is  a  jest. 

Fd  walk  the  morning  with  an  oaken  stick, 
With  gloves  and  hat,  like  my  own  footman  Dick; 
A  footman  I  would  be  in  outward  show, 
In  sense  and  education  truly  so. 
As  for  my  head,  it  should  ambiguous  wear 
At  once  a  periwig  and  its  own  hair.    . 
My  hair  I'd  powder  in  the  women's  way, 
And  dress  and  talk  of  dressing  more  than  they. 
I'll  please  the  maids  of  honour  if  I  can  ; 
Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man  1 
I  will  my  skill  in  button-holes  display. 
And  brag  how  oft  I  shift  me  every  day. 
Shall  I  wear  clothes  in  awkward  England  madel 
'And  sweat  in  doth  to  help  the  woollen  trade  1 
In  French  embroid'ry  and  in  Flanders  lace, 
I'll  spend  the  income  or  a  treasurer's  place. 
Deard's  bill  for  baubles  shall  to  thousands  mount, 
And  I'd  out-di'mond  even  the  di'mond  count 
I  would  convince  the  world  by  tawdry  dothes. 
That  belles  are  less  effeminate  than  beaux, 
And  doctor  Lamb  should  pare  my  lordship's  toes. 

To  boon  companions  I  my  time  would  give ; 
With  players,  pimps,  and  parasites,  I'd  live. 
I  would  with  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough-riders  give  my  choicest  wine ; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat. 
My  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend ; 
In  Fig  the  prize-fighter  by  day  delight. 
And  sup  with  Colley  Gibber  every  night. 
Should  I  perchance  be  fashionably  ill, 
I'd  send  for  Misaubin,  and  take  his  pill. 
I  should  abhor,  though  in  the  utmost  need, 
Arbuthnot,  Hollins,  Wigan,  lioe,  or  Mead ; 


But  if  I  found  that  I  grew  worse  and  worse, 
I'd  turn  off  Misaubin  and  take  a  nurse. 
How  oft  when  eminent  physicians  fail, 
Do  good  old  women's  remedies  preyail !     [yearsy 
When  beauty's  gone,  and  Chloe's  struck  with 
Eyes  she  can  couch,  or  she  can  syringe  ears. 
Of  graduates  I  dislike  the  learned  rout, 
And  choose  a  female  doctor  for  the  gout 

Thus  would  I  live,  with  no  dull  pedants  cursed; 
Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst 
Back  to  your  universities,  ye  fools ! 
And  dangle  arguments  on  strings  in  schools: 
Those  schools  which  universities  they  call, 
'Twere  well  for  England  were  there  none  at  all. 
With  ease  that  loss  the  nation  might  sustain, 
Supplied  by  G<^odman's-fields  and  Druiy-lane. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  worth  one  farthing, 
Compared  to  Haymarket  and  Covent-garden ; 
Quit  those,  ye  British  youth,  and  follow  these, 
Turn  players  all,  and  take  your  'squire's  degrees. 
Boast  not  your  incomes  now,  as  heretofore, 
Ye  book-leam'd  seats !  the  theatres  have  more : 
Ye  stiff-rump'd  heads  of  colleges,  be  dumb ; 
A  single  eunuch  gets  a  larger  sum. 
Have  some  of  you  three  hundred  by  the  year? 
Booth,  Rich,  and  Cibber,  twice  three  thousand 

dear. 
Should  Oxford  to  her  sister  Cambridge  join 
A  year's  rack-rent  and  arbitrary  fine, 
Thence  not  one  winter's  charge  would  bedefiay'd. 
For  play-house,  opera,  ball,  and  masquerade. 
Glad  I  congratulate  the  judging  age. 
The  players  are  the  world,  the  world  the  stage. 

I  am  a  politidan  too,  and  hate, 
Of  any  party,  ministers  of  state : 
I'm  for  an  act,  that  he,  who  sev'n  whole  years 
Has  served  his  king  and  country,  lose  his  ears. 

Thus  from  my  birth  I'm  qualified,  you  find. 
To  give  the  laws  of  taste  to  human  kind. 
Mine  are  the  gallant  schemes  of  politesse, 
For  books  and  buildings,  politics  and  dress. 
This  is  tru»*taste,  and  whoso  likes  it  not. 
Is  blockhead,  coxcomb,  puppy,  fool,  and  sot 
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VHEOOBBUSR.    AN  IRI8H  TALB. 


Saois  And  moralists  can  show 
Many  misfortunes  here  below ; 
A  tmth  which  no  one  ever  miss'd. 
Though  neither  sage  nor  moralist. 
Yet  an  the  troubles  notwithstanding, 
Which  fete  or  fortune  has  a  hand  in, 
Fools  to  themselves  will  more  create. 
In  spite  of  fortune  and  of  fate. 
Thus  oft  are  dreaming  wretches  seen, 
Tortured  with  Tapours  and  with  spleen, 
Transform'd,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes. 
To  China,  glass,  or  mutton  pies; 
Others  will  to  themselves  appear 
8tone  dead  as  Will  the  Conqueror. 
«  *  *  • 

There  lived  a  gentleman,  possessed 
Of  all  that  mortals  reckon  best ; 
A  seat  well  chosen,  wholesome  air. 
With  gardens  and  with  prospect  fair ; 
His  land  from  debt  and  jointure  free. 
His  money  never  in  South  Sea ; 
His  health  of  body  firm  and  good, 
Though  past  the  hey-day  of  his  blood; 
His  consort  fair,  and  good,  and  kind. 
His  children  rising  to  his  mind ; 
His  friends  ingenuous  and  sincere. 
His  honour,  nay,  his  conscience,  clear : 
He  wanted  naught  of  human  bliss 
But  power  to  taste  his  happiness. 
Too  near,  alas !  this  great  man's  hall, 
A  merry  Cobbler  had  a  stall ; 
An  arch  dd  wag  as  e'er  you  knew. 
With  breeches  red  and  jerkin  blue ; 
Cheerful  at  working  as  at  play. 
He  sung  and  whistled  life  away. 
When  rising  morning  glads  the  sky. 
Clear  as  the  merry  lark  on  high ; 
When  evening  shades  the  landscape  veil. 
Late  warbling  as  the  nightingale. 
Though  pence  came  slow,  and  trade  was  ill, 
Yet  still  he  sung,  and  whistled  still ; 
Though  patched  hie  garb,  and  coarse  his  fare, 
He  laugh'd  and  cast  away  old  care. 
The  rich  man  view'd  with  discontent 
His  tatter'd  neighbour's  merriment ; 
With  envy  grudged,  and  pined  to  see 
A  beggar  pleasanter  than  he ; 
And  by  degrees  to  hate  began 
Th'  intolerable  happy  man. 
Who  haunted  him  like  any  sprite. 
From  mom  to  eve,  by  day  and  night 

It  chanced  as  once  in  bed  he  lay. 
When  dreams  are  true,  at  break  of  day, 
He  heard  the  Cobbler  at  his  sport, 
And  on  a  sudden  to  cut  short. 
Whether  his  morning  draught  he  took, 
Or  warming  whi^T  of  morning  smoke, 
The  squire  suspected,  being  shrewd, 
This  silence  boded  him  no  good ; 
And  'cause  he  nothing  saw  or  heard, 
A  Machiavelian  plot  he  fear'd. 


Straight  circDmstanoes  crowded  plain. 
To  vex  and  plague  his  jealous  brain ; 
Trembling,  in  panic  dread  he  lies. 
With  gaping  mouth  and  staring  eyes ; 
And  straining,  lustful,  both  his  ears. 
He  soon  persuades  himself  he  hears 
One  skip  and  caper  up  the  stairs; 
Sees  the  door  open  quick,  and  knew 
His  dreaded  foe  in  red  and  blue ; 
Who,  with  a  running  jump,  he  thought. 
Leapt  plumb  directly  down  his  throat. 
Laden  with  tackle  of  his  stall. 
Last,  ends  and  hammer,  strap  and  awL 
No  sooner  down,  than,  with  a  jeric. 
He  fell  to  music  and  to  work. 
If  much  he  grieved  our  Don  before. 
When  but  o'  th'  outside  of  the  door. 
How  sorely  must  he  now  molest. 
When  got  the  inside  of  hie  breast  1 
The  waking  dreamer  groans  and  swells, 
And  pangs  imaginary  feels : 
Catches  and  scraps  of  tunes  he  hears 
For  ever  ringing  in  hie  ears ; 
ni-savour'd  smells  his  nose  displease, 
Mundungus  strong,  and  rotten  cheeee : 
He  feels  him  when  he  draws  hie  breath. 
Or  tugs  the  leather  with  his  teeth. 
Or  beats  the  sole,  or  else  extends 
His  arm  to  the  utmost  of  his  ends; 
£nottgh  to  crack,  when  stretch'd  so  wide, 
The  ribs  of  any  mortal  side. 
Is  there  no  method,  then,  to  fly 
This  vile  intestine  enemy  1 
What  can  be  done  in  this  condition. 
But  sending  instant  for  physician ! 
The  doctor,  having  heard  the  case, 
Burst  into  laughter  in  his  face, 
Told  him  he  need  no  more  than  rise, 
Open  his  windows  and  his  eyes. 
Whistling  and  stitching,  there  to  see 
The  Cobbler  as  he  used  to  be. 
«  Sir,"  quoth  the  patient,  "your  pretences 
Shall  ne'er  persuade  me  from  my  senses. 
How  should  I  rise  ?  the  heavy  brute 
Will  hardly  let  me  wag  a  foot. 
Though  seeing  for  belief  may  go. 
Yet  feeling  is  the  truth  you  know. 
I  feel  him  in  my  sides,  I  tell  ye ; 
Had  you  a  Cobbler  in  your  belly. 
You  scarce  could  stir  as  now  you  do ; 
I  doubt  your  guts  would  grumble  too. 
Still  do  you  laugh  1  I  tell  you,  sir, 
Fd  kick  you  soundly,  could  I  stir. 
Thou  quack,  that  never  hadst  degree 
In  either  University ; 
Thou  mere  licentiate  without  knowledge, 
The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  college ; 
I'll  call  my  servanto  if  you  stay ; 
So,  doctor,  scamper  while  you  may !" 

One  thus  despatch'd,  a  second  came. 
Of  equal  or  of  greater  feme. 
Who  swore  him  mad  as  a  March  hare ; 
For  doctors,  when  provoked,  will  swear. 
To  drive  such  whimsies  from  his  pate. 
He  dragg'd  him  to  the  window  straight ; 
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But  jilting  fortune  can  devise 
To  baffle  and  outwit  the  wise. 
The  Cobbler,  ere  exposed  to  view. 
Had  just  puU'd  off  his  jerkin  blue, 
Not  dreaming  'twould  his  neighbour  hurt. 
To  sit  in  fresco  in  his  shirt 
<*  Oh/'  quoth  the  patient,  with  a  sigh, 
«  You.  know  him  not  so  well  as  I. 
The  man  that  down  my  throat  is  run, 
Has  got  a  true  blue  jerkin  on." 
In  vain  the  doctor  raved  and  tore. 
Argued  and  fretted,  stamp'd  and  swore ; 
Told  him  he  might  believe  as  well, 
The  giant  of  Pantagruel 
Did  oft,  to  break  his  fast,  and  sup, 
For  potch'd  eggs  swallow  windmills  up ; 
Or  that  the  Holland  dame  could  bear 
A  child  for  every  day  o*  th'  year. 
The  vapour'd  dotard,  grave  and  sly, 
Mistook  for  truth  each  rapping  lie, 
And  drew  conclusions  such  as  these, 
Resistless  firom  the  premises. 
« I  hope,  my  friends,  you'll  grant  me  all, 
A  windmill's  bigger  than  a  stall : 
And  since  the  lady  brought  alive, 
Children  three  hundred  sixty-five. 
Why  should  you  think  there  is  not  room 
For  one  poor  Cobbler  in  my  wombi" 
Thus,  every  thing  his  friends  could  say. 
The  more  confirmed  him  in  his  way ; 
Further  convinced  by  what  they  tell, 
'Twas  certain,  though  impossible. 

Now  worse  and  worse  his  piteous  state 
Was  grown,  and  almost  desperate ; 
Yet  still  the  utmost  bent  to  try. 
Without  more  help  he  would  not  die. 
An  old  physician,  sly  and  shrewd. 
With  management  of  face  endued. 
Heard  all  his  tale,  and  ask'd,  with  care. 
How  long  the  Cobbler  had  been  there ; 
Noted  distinctly  what  he  said. 
Lift  up  bis  eyes  and  shook  his  head ; 
And,  grave,  accosts  him  in  this  fiuhion. 
After  mature  deliberation. 
With  serious  and  imporunt  fiice : 
**  Sir,  yours  is  an  uncommon  case ; 
Though  I've  road  Galen's  Latin  o'er, 
I  never  met  with  it  before ; 
Nor  have  I  found  the  like  disease 
In  stories  of  Hippocrates." 
Then,  after  a  convenient  stay, 
«  Sir,  if  prescription  you'll  obey. 
My  life  for  yours,  I'll  set  you  firee 
From  this  same  two-legg'd  tympany. 
*  *  *  Your  throat,  you  know,  is  wide, 
And  scarcely  closed  since  it  was  tried. 
The  same  way  he  got  in,  'tis  plain, 
There's  room  to  fetch  him  back  again. 
I'll  bring  the  forked  worm  away 
Without  a  dysenteria. 
Emetics  strong  will  do  the  feat, 
If  taken  quantum  tufficit, 
I'll  see  myself  the  proper  dose. 
And  go  hypnptics  to  compose." 
66 


The  wretch,  though  languishing  and  weak. 
Revived  already  by  the  Greek, 
Cries,  «*  What  so  leam'd  a  man  as  you 
Prescribes,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  do." 

The  vomit  speedily  was  got. 
The  Cobbler  sent  for  to  the  spot, 
And  taught  to  manage  the  deceit, 
And  not  his  doublet  to  forget. 
But  first  the  operator  wise 
Over  his  eyes  a  bandage  ties. 
For  vomits  always  strain  the  eyes. 
«  Courage !  I'll  make  you  disembogue. 
Spite  of  his  teeth,  th'  unlucky  rogue ; 
I'll  drench  the  rascal,  never  fear, 
And  bring  him  up,  or  drown  him  there." 
Warm  water  down  he  makes  him  pour. 
Till  his  stretch'd  guts  could  hold  no  more ; 
Which,  doubly  swoln,  as  you  may  think. 
Both  with  the  Cobbler  and  the  drink. 
What  they  received  against  the  grain. 
Soon  paid  with  interest  back  again. 
*<Here  comes  his  tools:  he  can't  be  long 
Without  his  hammer  and  his  thong." 
The  Cobbler  humour'd  what  was  spoke, 
And  gravely  carried  on  the  joke ; 
As  he  heard  named  each  single  matter, 
He  chuck'd  it  souse  into  the  water ; 
And  then,  not  to  be  seen  as  yet, 
Behind  the  door  made  his  retreat. 
The  sick  man  now  takes  breath  awhile, 
Strength  to  recruit  for  further  toil : 
Unblinded,  he,  with  joyful  eyes. 
The  tackle  floating  there  espies ; 
Fully  convinced  with  his  mind. 
The  Cobbler  would  not  stay  behind. 
Who  to  the  alehouse  still  would  go, 
Whene'er  he  wanted  work  to  do ; 
Nor  could  he  like  his  present  place. 
He  ne'er  loved  water  in  his  days. 
At  length  he  takes  a  second  bout. 
Enough  to  turn  him  inside  out : 
With  vehemence  so  sore  he  strains, 
As  would  have  split  another's  brains. 
«  Ah !  here  the  Cobbler  comes,  I  swear !" 
And  truth  it  was,  for  he  was  there ; 
And,  like  a  rude  ill-manner'd  down, 
p  Kick'd,  with  his  foot,  the  vomit  down. 
The  patient,  now  grown  wondrous  light, 
Whipt  off  the  napkin  from  his  sight ; 
Briskly  lift  up  his  head,  and  knew 
The  breeches  and  the  jerkin's  hue-; 
And  smiled  to  hear  him  grumbling  say, 
As  down  the  stairs  he  ran  away. 
He'd  ne'er  set  foot  within  his  door, 
And  jump  down  open  throats  no  more : 
No,  while  he  lived,  he'd  ne'er  again 
Run,  like  a  fox,  down  the  red  lane. 
Our  patient  thus  (his  inmate  gone) 
Cured  of  the  crotchets  in  his  crown. 
Joyful,  his  gratitude  expresses, 
With  thousand  thanks  and  hundred  pieces ; 
And  thus,  with  much  of  pains  and  cost, 
Regain'd  the  health — ^he  never  lost 
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FROM  THE  TRAQEDT  0¥  THB  «<FATAL  MARRIAGB.'* 

ACT  rr.  scxirB  n. 

Isabella  meeting  with  Biron  after  her  maniage  with 
Yilleroy. 

JEW«rNttne. 

Nurte.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below,   [him. 

Isabella,  I  had  forgot ;  pray  let  me  speak  with 

[ScU  Nuxw. 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.     Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  1 
It  must  be  so,  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left 
By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 
To  bring  me  back  again. 

[BiBOzr  inirodticoci— Nuise  rtUnt, 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to— 
My  fears  were  woman's — I  have  viewed  him  all : 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  firom  his  tomb. 

Biron,  Have  you  forgot  me  quite  1 

Jta,  Forgot  you!  ffortunes, 

Bir.  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  mis- 
My  Isabella! 

[He  goes  toher;  tht  iAr£efct,  eandfaJU  into  a  twxm, 

Ita,  Ha ! 

Bir,  Oh,  come  again  ! 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love; 
Once  I  had  charms  to  wake  thee : 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls— 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 

Isa.  My  husband !  Biron ! 

Bir,  Excess  of  love,  and  joy  for  my  return 
Has  overpower'd  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared : 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstasy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say :  words  may  be  counterfeit, 
Faise-coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind  ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul. 
And  always  speaks  the  heart 

J9€U  Where  have  I  been  1     Why  do  yon  keep 
him  from  me  1 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life  upon  the  wing, 
Here's  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
'Tis  ho  himself,  my  Biron,  the  dear  man ! 
My  true-loved  husband !    Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again  1  Can  I  believe  it  t 
Nothing  but  you  could  work  so  great  a  change : 
There's  more  than  life  itself  in  dying  here ; 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 


e'  In  all  debates  where  criUcn  bear  a  part, 
ot  one  but  nods  and  tallu  of  Jonron^a  art, 
Of  Sbakspeare'B  nature  and  of  Cowley's  wit; 
Uow  fieaumonf  ■  Jodgment  checked  what  Fletcher  writ; 
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Bir.  Live  ever  in  these  arms ! 

Isa.  But  pardon  me — 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul : 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy,  of  seeing  you. 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness ! 

Isa.  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  yon  back 
To  your  own  home  again  !  Oh,  satisfy 
The  impatience  of  my  heart !  I  long  to  know 
The  story  of  your  sufierings.   You  would  think 
Your  pleasures  sufierings,  so  long  removed 
From  Isabella's  love.     But  tell  me  all. 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.  My  best  life !  at  leisure,  all.  [of  Candy — 

Jsa.  We  thought  you  dead ;  kill'dat  the  siege 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave : 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee,  too 

Isa.  What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented,  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 

Bir.  Alas !  thou  couldst  not  help  me  !  [done ; 

Isa.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  sufTer'd  all : 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery. 
Without  redemption ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants 

Bir.  My  little  boy  ! 

Isa.  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive — ^which  now  too  late  I  find. 

[Jsidt. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love.     Complaining  of  the 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    'TIS  over  price    [past. 
Of  all  my  pains  that  thus  we  meet  again — 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to^thee— 

Isa.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing !      C-^***. 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  &ther 
I  hear  he's  living  still.  [tool 

Isa.  Well  both,  both  well; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none ! 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  lost, 
Have  moum'd  with  me 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  behind 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  a  kind  recompense 
For  thy  afflictions, — Can't  I  see  my  boy  t 

Isa,  He's  gone  to  bed,  I'll  have  him  bioogfat 
to  you? 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him  :  I  want  rest 
Mysel(  after  this  weaiy  pilgrimage. 


How  Shadwell  hastj,  Wycheriey  waa  alow; 
Bat  for  the  paaslons,  Sontheme  sure  and  Bowe.— Pdhl 
Boutheme  and  Rowo  poonowcd  these  parts  with  Lee  and 
Otw^jr;  they  touched  the  panfcnis  and  eayresiBd  thesk] 
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Jta.  Alas  !  what  shall  I  get  fbr  you  1 

Bir,  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love !    To-night  I 
would  not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  foinily  : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time : 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa.  V\l  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it.  f-fiwt 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give 
the  means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends. 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can ! 
Oh  !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father,  and  his  fortune,  for  her  love  ! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons ; 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compart  to  this  my  heart-felt  happiness  I 

[Bursts  into  tears. 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

IsABELLi  returns. 

Utu  I  have  obey'd  your  pleasure ; 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

■  Bir.  I  can  want  nothing  here;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness  ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish, 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love ;  I  shall  sleep  sound. 

ha.  Shall  I  attend  you  1 

Bir.  By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after {Qoee  in. 

ha.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you — 
My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
W'hat  Heaven  could  give,  I  have  enjoy'd ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  line  ol;  woe. 

Yet  I  may  shorten  it 

I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  ! 

Is  he  without  a  name  1  Biron,  my  husband. 

To  follow  him  to  bed ^my  husband !  ha ! 

What  then  is  Villeroy !  But  yesterday 
That  very  bed  received  him  for  its  lord. 
Yet  a  warm  witness  of  my  broken  vows. 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner, 
I  would  have  foUow'd  thee  through  beggary. 
Through  all  the  chances  of  this  weary  life ; 
W^ander'd  the  many  ways  of  wretchedness 
With  thee,  to  find  an  hospitable  grave ; 
For  that's  the  only  bed  that's  left  me  now ! 

[Weeing. 

What's  to  be  done  ? — ^for  something  must  be 

done. 
Two  husbands !  yet  not  one !  By  both  enjoy'd, 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither !  Hold  my  brain 
This  is  to  live  in  common !  Very  beasts, 


That  welcome  all  they  meet,  make  just  such  wives. 
My  reputation  !   Oh,  'twas  all  was  left  me ! 
The  virtuous  pride  of  an  uncensured  life; 
Which  the  dividing  tongues  of  Biron's  wrongs. 
And  Villeroy's  resentments,  tear  asunder, 
To  gorge  the  throaU  of  the  blaspheming  rabble. 
This  is  the  best  of  what  can  come  to-morrow. 
Besides  old  Baldwin's  triumph  in  my  ruin ! 

I  cannot  bear  it 

Therefore  no  morrow :  Ha :  a  lucky  thought 
Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all; 
AU  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm — no  matter  what  can  come. 
'Tis  but  a  flow — yet  I  veill  see  him  first — 
Have  a  last  look  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. — 

Jiaosi  meets  her. 

Bir.  Despair,  and  rest  for  ever,  Isabella ! 
These  words  are  fiur  from  thy  condition, 
And  be  they  ever  so !  I  heard  thy  voice. 
And  could  not  bear  thy  absence:  come,  my  love! 
You  have  staid  long ;  there's  nothing,  nothing 

sure 
Now  to  despair  of  in  succeeding  fiite. 

l9€u  I  am  contented  to  be  miserable, 
But  not  this  way :  I  have  been  too  long  abused, 
And  can  believe  no  more. 
Let  me  sleep  on  to  be  deceived  no  more. 

Bir.  Look  up,  my  love !   I  never  did  deceive 
Nor  never  can ;  believe  thyself,  thy  eyes,    [theo, 
That  first  inflamed,  and  lit  me  to  my  love ; 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joys— - 

ha.  And  me  to  my  undoing ;  I  look  round, 
And  find  no  path,  but  leading  to  the  grave.  • 

Bir.  I  cannot  understand  thee. 

ha.  My  good  friends  above, 
I  thank  them,  have  at  last  found  out  a  way 
To  make  my  fortune  perfect ;  having  you, 
I  need  no  more ;  my  fate  is  finish'd  here. 

Bir.  Both  our  ill  fates,  I  hope. 

Jta.  Hope  is  a  lying,  fiiwning  fiatterer, 
That  shows  the  fair  side  only  of  our  fortunes. 
To  cheat  us  easier  into  our  fall; 
A  trusted  friend,  who  only  can  betray  you ; 
Never  believe  him  more.    If  marriages 
Are  made  in  heaven,  they  should  be  happier: 
Why  was  I  made  this  vrretch  1 

Bir.  Has  marriage  made  thee  wretched  1 

ha.  Miserable,  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort 

Bir.  Do  I  live  to  hear  thee  say  so  1 

ha.  Why,  what  did  I  say  1 

Bir.  That  I  have  made  thee  miserable. 

ha.  No :  you  are  my  only  earthly  happiness : 
And  my  false  tongue  belied  my  honest  heart, 
If  it  said  otherwise. 

Bir.  And  yet  you  said. 
Your  marriage  made  you  miserable. 

ha.  I  know  not  what  I  said : 
I  have  said  too  much,  unless  I  could  speak  all. 

Bir.  Thy  words  are  wild;  my  eyes,  my  ears, 
my  heart, 
Were  all  so  full  of  thee,  so  much  employ'd 
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In  wonder  of  thy  cfaanns,  I  could  not  find  it: 
Now  I  perceWe  it  plain 

ha.  You  wUi  tcU  nobody [IKrtrwtolftf. 

Bir.  Thou  art  not  well. 

Jsa.  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  knew  that  before ; 
But  whereas  the  remedy  1 

Bir.  Rest  will  relieve  thy  caree :  come,  come, 
1*11  banish  sorrow  from  thee.  [no  more ; 

ba.  Banish  first  the  cause. 

Sir.  Heaven  knows  how  willingly ! 

Jsa.  You  are  the  only  cause.  [tunes  1 

Bir,  Am  I  the  cause  1  the  cause  of  thy  misfor- 

Juu  The  filial,  innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes. 

Bir,  Is  this  my  welcome  home !  this  the  reward 
Of  all  my  miseries,  long  labours,  pains, 
And  pining  wants  of  wretched  slavery. 
Which  I  have  outlived,  only  in  hopes  of  thee  I 
Am  I  thus  paid  at  last  fi>r  deathless  love, 
And  caird  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  now  ? 

Jsa,  Inquire  no  more ;  'twill  be  explain'd  too 
soon.  [Sfuitgoinffqf. 

Bir,  What  I  canst  thou  leave  me  too  ? 

[Be  ttaift  her, 

ha.  Pray  let  me  go: 
For  both  our  sakes,  permit  roe. 

Bir.  Rack  me  not  with  imaginations 
Of  things  impossible— -Thou  canst  not  mean 

What  thou  hast  said ^Yet  something  she  must 

mean. — 

'Twas  madness  all Compose  thyself,  my  love ! 

The  fit  is  past ;  all  may  be  well  again : 
Let  us  to.  bed. 

ha.  To  bed !  You  have  raised  the  storm 
Will  sever  us  for  ever.     Oh,  Biron ! 
While  I  have  life,  still  I  must  call  you  mine. 
I  know  I  am,  and  always  was,  unworthy 
To  be  the  happy  partner  of  your  love ; 
And  now  must  never,  never  share  it  more. 
But  oh !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to  you. 
As  sometimes  you  have  thought  me,  on  my  knees 
(The  last  time  I  shall  care  to  be  believed,) 
I  beg  you,  beg  to  think  me  innocent, 
Clear  of  all  crimes,  that  thus  can  banish  me 
From  this  world's  comforts,  in  my  losing  you* 

Bir,  Where  will  this  end  1 

ha.  The  rugged  hand  of  fiite  has  got  between 
Our  meeting  hearts,  and  thrusts  them  from  their 
Since  we  must  part Qoys, 

Bir.  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us. 

hcu  Parting's  the  least  that  is  set  down  for  me : 
Heaven  has  decreed,  and  we  must  suffer  ail. 

Bir,  I  know  thee  innocent;  I  know  myself  so : 
Indeed  we  both  have  been  unfortunate ; 
But  sure  misfortunes  ne'er  were  faults  in  love. 

ha.  Oh  I  there's  a  fatal  story  to  be  told ; 
Be  deaf  to  that,  as  Heaven  has  been  to  me ! 
And  rot  the  tongue  that  shall  reveal  my  shame : 
When  thou  shalt  hear  how  much  thou  hast  been 

wrong'd, 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart, 
Tetur  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love. 
And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away ! 
Can  I  bear  that  1  bear  to  be  curst  and  torn, 
And  thrown  out  of  thy  family  and  name, 
Like  a  disease  ?  Can  I  bear  this  from  thee  1 


I  never  can:  no,  all  things  have  their  end. 
When  I  am  dead,  fofgive  and  pity  me.         [&< 

Bir,  Stay,  my  Isabella—: — 
What  can  she  mean  1   These  doubtings  will  dif> 

tract  me : 
Some  hidden  mischief  soon  will  burst  to  light ; 

I  cannot  bear  it        I  must  be  satisfied 

'Tis  she,  my  wife,  must  dear  this  darkness  to  mti^ 

She  shall — if  the  sad  tale  at  last  must  come. 

She  is  my  frite,  and  best  can  speak  my  doom. 

[Sxif. 


ACT  V. 


SoBalj— Enter  Book.    Vvamfaaovinghim. 

Bir,  I  know  enough  :  the  important  question 
Of  life  or  death,  fearful  to  be  resolved. 
Is  dear'd  to  me:  I  see  where  it  must  end. 
And  need  inquire  no  more — Pray  let  me  have 
Pen,  ink  and  paper.     I  must  write  awhile. 
And  then  I'll  try  to  rest ^to  rest  for  ever ! 

Poor  Isabella !  now  I  know  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  thy  distress,  and  cannot  wonder 
That  it  has  tum'd  thy  brain.     If  I  look  back 
Upon  thy  loss,  it  will  distract  me  too. 
Oh,  any  curse  but  this  might  be  removed ! 
But  'twas  the  rancorous  malignity 
Of  all  ill  stars  combined,  of  heaven  and  fate — 
Hold,  hold,  my  impious  tongue — Alas !  I  ravt: 
Why  do  I  tax  the  stars,  or  heaven,  or  fate  t 
They  are  all  innocent  of  driving  us 
Into  despair;  they  have  not  urged  my  doom; 
My  father  and  my  brother  are  my  fates 
That  drive  me  to  my  ruin.    They  knew  well 
I  was  alive.     Too  well  they  knew  how  dear 
My  Isabella — Oh,  my  wife  no  more ! 
How  dear  her  love  was  to  me — -Yet  they  stood. 
With  a  malicious  silent  joy,  stood  by. 
And  saw  her  give  up  all  my  happiness, 
The  treasure  of  her  beauty  to  another; 
Stood  by,  and  saw  her  married  to  another. 
Oh,  cruel  father !  and  unnatural  brother ! 
Shall  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  undone  me ! 
I  have  but  to  accuse  you  of  my  wrongs, 
And  then  to  fall  forgotten — Sleep  or  death 
Sits  heavy  on  me,  and  benumbs  my  pains: 
Either  is  welcome ;  but  the  hand  of  death 
Works  always  sure,  and  best  can  close  mv  eves. 

IBxitf 


Sgbsb  IL— I>raiot,  thows  Btbjos  adeep  an  a  cemdL 
JBnterJBAXtuJL 
Jsa.  Asleep  so  soon !  Oh,  happy,  happy  thou, 
Who  thus  can  sleep !  I  never  shall  sleep  more — 
If  then  to  sleep  be  to  be  happy,  he 
Who  sleeps  the  longest  is  the  happiest : 
Death  is  the  longest  sleep — Oh,  have  a  care ! 
Mischief  will  thrive  apace. — ^Never  wake  more. 

[ToT 
If  thou  didst  qver  love  thy  Isabella, 
To-morrow  must  be  doomsday  to  thy  peace. 
The  sight  of  him  disarms  even  death  itseli 
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The  sUrting  transport  of  new  quidLening  life 
Gives  just  such  hopes:  and  pleasare  grows  again 
With  looking  on  him; — ^Let  me  look  my  last — 
But  is  a  look  enough  for  parting  love ! 
Sure  I  may  take  a  kiss — Where  am  I  going ! 
Help,  help  me  Villeroy  I  Mountains  and  seas 
Divide  yoar  love,  never  to  meet  my  shame ! 

[Throws  hendfyfm  thejloor;  t^fter  a  aharlptrnm 
she  raUa  heradlfupon  her  dboto. 

What  will  this  battle  of  the  brain  do  with  me ! 
This  little  ball,  this  ravaged  province,  long 

Cannot  maintain The  globe  of  earth  wants 

room 
And  food  for  such  a  war — ^I  find  I  am  going- 
Famine,  plagues,  and  flames, 
Wide  waste  and  desolation,  do  your  work 
Upon  the  world,  and  then  devour  yourselves ! 
The  scene  shifts  fast — .[She  nMf}--and  now  'tis 

better  with  me ; 
Conflicting  passions  have  at  last  unhinged 
The  great  machine!  the  soul  itself  seems  changed! 
Oh,  'tis  a  happy  revolution  here ! 
The  reasoning  faculties  are  all  deposed ; 
Judgment,  and  understanding,  common  sense. 
Driven  out  as  traitors  to  the  public  peace. 
Now  I  am  revenged  upon  my  memory  ! 
Her  seat  dug  up,  where  all  the  images 
Of  a  long  mis-spent  life  were  risiog  still, 
To  glare  a  sad  reflection  of  my  crimes, 
And  stab  a  conscience  through  them !    You  are 

safe. 
You  monitors  of  mischief!    What  a  change ! 
Better  and  better  still !  This  is  the  mfant  state 
Of  innocence,  before  the  birth  of  care. 
My  thoughts  are  smooth  as  the  Elysian  plains, 
Without  a  rub :  the  drowsy  fiedling  streams 
Invite  me  to  their  slumbers. 

Would  I  were  landed  there [SMuintoaehair, 

What  noise  was  that  1    A  knocking  at  the  gate ! 
It  may  be  Villeroy ^No  matter  who. 

Bir.  Come,  Isabella,  come. 

Isa.  Hark!  I  am  call'd! 

Bir.  You  stay  too  long  from  me.  [there  1 

ba.  A  man's  voice  I  in  my  bed !  How  came  he 
Nothing  but  villainy  in  this  bad  world !  [Bitu, 
Coveting  neighbours'  goods,  or  neighbours'  wives : 
Here's  physic  for  your  fever. 

[Z>raio«  a  dagger,  andgoahnckward  to  Via  oomeh. 
Breathing  a  vein  is  the  old  remedy. 
If  husbands  go  to  heaven, 

Where  do  they  go  that  send  themi — ^This  to  try 

[Jtwt  going  to  tiab  him,  he  rUu;  lAe  Jcnmn  himt 
and  lAricfct. 
What  do  I  see! 

Bir.  Isabella,  arm'd! 

Jm.  Against  my  husband's  life! 
Who,  but  the  wretch,  most  reprobate  to  grace. 
Despair  e'er  harden'd  for  damnation, 
Could  think  of  such  a  deed — Murder  my  husband! 

Bir.  Thou  didst  not  think  it. 

ba.  Madness  has  brought  me  to  the  gatesof  hell. 


And  there  has  left  me.     Oh,  the  frightful  change 

Of  my  distractions !  Or  is  this  interval 

Of  reason  but  to  aggravate  my  woes. 

To  drive  the  horror  back  with  greater  foree 

Upon  my  soul,  and  fix  me  niad  for  everl 

Bir.  Why  dost  thou  fly  me  so  1 

ba.  I  cannot  bear  his  sight;  Distraction,  come. 
Possess  me  all,  and  take  me  to  thyself! 
Shake  off  thy  chains,  and  hasten  to  my  aid; 
Thou  art  my  only  cure-— —Like  other  friends^ 
He  will  not  come  to  my  necessities; 
Then  I  must  go  to  find  the  tyrant  ou^^ 
Which  is  the  nearest  way  ?  [RuimtngwL 

Bir.  Poor  Isabella !  she's  not  in  a  condition 
To  give  me  any  comfort,  if  she  could : 

Lost  to  herself as  quickly  I  shall  be 

To  all  the  world Horrors  come  fast  around  me; 

My  mind  is  overcast — the  gathering  clouds 
Darken  the  prospect — I  approach  the  brink. 
And  soon  must  leap  the  precipice !  Oh,  heaven ! 
While  yet  my  senses  are  my  own,  thus  kneeling. 
Let  me  implore  thy  mercies  on  my  wife : 
Release  her  from  her  pangs ;  and  if  my  reason, 
O'erwhehn'd    with    miseries,  sink    before    the 

tempest, 
Pardon  those  crimes  despaur  may  bring  upoume! 

Alter  Nurse. 
Nuru.  Sir,  there  is  somebody  at  the  door  must 
needs  speak  with  you ;  he  will  not  tell  his  name. 
'   Bir.  I  come  to  him.  [£rtf  None. 

'Tb  Belford,  I  suppose ;  he  little  knows 
Of  what  has  happen'd  here;  I  wanted  him. 
Must  employ  his  friendship,  and  then—    [JBrtt. 


BONG, 
nr  SB  authort  lovi,  ob  ths  RAXHuiia  ladt. 

Pu&suiNO  beauty,  men  descry 

The  distant  shore,  and  long  to  prove 

Still  richer  in  variety 
The  treasures  of  the  land  of  love. 

We  women,  Uke  weak  Indians,  stand 
Inviting  frY>m  our  golden  coast 

The  wand'ring  rovers  to  our  land : 
But  she  who  trades  with  them  is  lost 

With  humble  vows  they  first  begin, 
Stealing  unseen  into  the  heart ; 

But  by  possession  settled  in, 
They  quickly  play  another  part 

•For  beads  and  baubles  we  resign. 
In  ignorance,  our  shining  store ; 

Discover  nature's  richest  mine. 

And  yet  the  tyrants  will  have  more. 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  and  do  not  tiy 
How  he  can  court,  or  you  be  won ; 

For  love  is  but  discovery: 

When  that  is  made,  the  pleasure's  done. 
2N 
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THOMAS  WARTON. 

[Bon,l«B7.    DSed,17tf.] 

Thomas  Wabtoh,  the  elder,  fiither  of  Joseph  I  Oxford,  vicar  of  Buingvtoke  and  Cobham,  and 
and  Thomas  Warton,  was  of  Magdalen  College,  |  twice  chosen  Poetry  Professor. 


RKFIREMENT.    AN  ODB. 
On  beds  of  daisies  idly  laid. 
The  willow  waving  o'er  my  head, 
Now  morning,  on  the  bending  stem, 
Hangs  the  round  and  glittering  gem, 
Luird  by  the  lapse  of  yonder  spring, 
Of  nature's  various  charms  I  sing : 
Ambition,  pride,  and  pomp,  adieu. 
For  what  has  joy  to  do  with  you  t 
Joy,  rose-lipt  dryad,  loveg  to  dwell 
In  sunny  field  or  mossy  cell ; 
Delights  on  echoing  hills  to  hear 
The  reaper's  song,  or  lowing  steer ; 
Or  view,  with  tenfold  plenty  spread. 
The  crowded  corn-field,  blooming  mead ; 
While  beauty,  health,  and  innocence. 
Transport  the  eye,  the  soul,  the  sense. 
Not  fresco'd  roofii,  not  beds  of  state. 
Not  guards  that  round  a  monarch  wait ; 
Not  crowds  of  flatterers  can  scare. 
From  loftiest  courts,  intruding  Care. 
'Midst  odours,  splendours,  banquets,  wine, 
While  minstrels  sound,  while  tapers  shine. 
In  sable  stole  sad  Care  will  come, 
And  darken  the  sad  drawing-room. 
Nymphs  of  the  groves,  in  green  array'd, 
Conduct  me  to  your  thickest  shade ; 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  vale, 
Where  haunts  the  lonesome  nightingale ; 
Where  Contemplation,  maid  divine. 
Leans  against  some  aged  pine, 
Wrapt  in  solemn  thought  profound. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  steadfast  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  virtue's  nurse,  retired  queen. 
By  saints  alone  and  hermits  seen. 
Beyond  vain  mortal  wishes  wise. 
Teach  me  St  James's  to  despise ; 


For  what  are  crowded  courts,  but  schools 
For  fops,  or  hospitals  for  fools; 
Where  daves  and  madmen,  young  and  old. 
Meet  to  adore  some  calf  of  gold  1 


TEBSBS  WlUTUfiN  AFTER  SEEING  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 
From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  haUs, 
Where  Edward's  chiefit  start  firom  the  glowing 
To  my  low  cot,  firom  ivory  beds  of  state,   [walk, 
Pleased  I  return,  unenvious  of  the  great : 
80  the  bee  rang]^  o'er  the  varied  scenes 
Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 
Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill, 
Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill ; 
Now  haunts  old  hoUow'd  oaks,  deserted  cells, 
Now  seeks  the  low  vale-lily's  silver  bells ; 
Sips  the  yvarm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowen, 
And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron  Bowers; 
At  leng^  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 
Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 


AN  AMERICAN  LOTS  ODE. 
nwM  m  SBOOHD  vouncK  of  uomjdos^s  bsati. 
Stay,  stay,  thou  lovely,  fearful  snake. 
Nor  hide  thee  in  yon  darksome  brake : 
But  let  me  oft  thy  charms  review, 
Thy  glittering  scales,  and  golden  hue ; 
From  thee  a  chaplet  shall  be  wove. 
To  grace  the  youth  I  dearest  love, 
l^en  ages  hence,  when  thou  no  more 
Shalt  creep  along  the  sunny  shore, 
Thy  copied  beauties  shall  be  seen ; 
Thy  red  and  azure  mix'd  with  green. 
In  mimic  folds  thou  shalt  display : — 
Stay,  lovely,  fearful  adder,  stay. 


ROBERT  BLAIR. 

CBoni,l«BS.    Died,  1T4S.] 


RoBBBT  Blair  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian.  His  son,  who 
died  not  many  years  ago,  was  a  very  high  legal 
character  in  Scotland.  The  eighteenth  century 
has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  The 
Grave.  It  is  a  popular  poem,  not  merely  because 
it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and 
imagery  are  free,  natural,  and  picturesque.  The 
latest  editor  of  the  poQts  has,  with  singularly  bad 
taste,  noted  some  of  this  author's  most  nervous 
and  expressive  phrases  as  vulgarisms,  among 
which  he  reckons  that  of  friendship  **  the  solder 
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of  society."  Blair  may  be  a  homely  and  even  a 
gloomy  poet  in  the  eye  of  futidious  criticism; 
but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced  cha- 
racter even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness  that 
keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart  finom  either  doUDess 
or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powers 
ful  expreasion  of  a  countenance  without  regular 
beauty.* 


[*  Blair  was  a  great  fkToarite  with  Banw,  who  quotM 
firom  "  The  Gravo,"  very  froqucuily  in  his  lettew. 

"  Blair  8  Graye,"  says  Southey,  "  \»  the  only  poem  1  cwx 
eall  to  mind  which  has  been  oompoeied  in  imiutlon  of  Um 
Night  Thought8."->Xi/e  ^  Qnoper,  roL  ii.  p.  143w] 
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VROM  "THB  ORATB." 
Whilst  some  affect  the  sun»  and  some  the  shade. 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; — 
Their  aims  as  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 

These  travellers  meet Thy  succours  I  implore, 

Eternal  king !  whose  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  hell  and  death. ^The  Grave — 

dread  thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named :  Nature,  appall'd, 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. Ah!  how 

dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes ! 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 

night. 
Bark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roird  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the    gloom    profound. ^The  sickly 

taper. 
By  glimm'ring  through  thy  low-browed   misty 

vaults 
(Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy 

slime,) 
Lets  &11  a  supernumerary  horror, 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome. 
Well  do  I  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms : 
Where  light-heel'd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon,  (as  fame  reports,} 
Embodied,  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. ' 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree,  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane ; — the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were; 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up:  hark!  how  it  howls!  Methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary : 
DoOTB  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 

bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy 

aisles 
Black  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  aurs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead. ^Roused  from  their 

slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  Night 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks :  ungracious  sound ! 
ril  hear  no  more;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 
Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms 
(Coeval  near  with  that)  all  ragged  show, 
Long  laah'dby  the  rude  winds.  Some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks ;  others  so  thin  a-top, 
That  scarce  two  crows  could  lodge  in  the  same 

tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighboun  say,  have  happened 

here: 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs : 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walk'd  about ; 


I  And  the  great  bell  has  toll'd,  unning,  untoucb'd 
(8uch  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  gossipping, 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night) 
Oft,  in  the  lone  church-yard,  at  night  I've  seen 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  through 

the  trees. 
The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones, 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown,) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels ; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows : 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-open'd  grave;  and  (strange  to 

tell!) 
Evaniriies  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

*  *  «  * 

Invidious  grave ! — ^how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ; 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please. — Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowsUpn^ver'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring;  methought  the  shrill-tongued 

thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note  : 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow  plant  in  luiury 

Of  dress Oh !  then,  the  longest  summer's  day 

Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last     Of  joys  departed. 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  ! 

*  »  «  «■ 

Beauty — thou  pretty  plaything,  dear  deceit. 
That  steals  so  sofUy  o'er  the  stripling's  heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before, 
The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expunged, 
Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd, 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of  1     Will  thy 

lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee 

homage  1 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid. 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek. 
The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roU'd, 

Riots  uuscared. For  this,  was  all  thy  caution  ? 

For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass  1 
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To  improve  those  charms,  and  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, 
For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not  Foul  feeder, 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well, 
'  And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
Look  how  the  fair  one  weeps ! — the  consdons  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  heUs  of  flowers : 
Honest  effusion !  the  swollen  heart  in  vain 
Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 
«  «  «  * 

Sure  *tis  a  serious  thing  to  die !     My  soul, 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view ! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  part- 
ing; 
For  part  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  part ; 
Fond  couple !  linkM  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source. 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge ; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

*  «  *  * 

Tell  us,  ye  dead,  will  none  of  yon,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 
Oh !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out; 
What  *tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
Fve  heard,  tbat  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
Forewarned  men  of  their  death : — ^'Twas  kindly 

done 
To  knock,  and  give  the  alarm. — But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  ? — 'Tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves. — Why  might  you 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die  1  do  the  strict  laws  [not 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ? — I'll  ask  no  more : 
BuUen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres^  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.   Well,  'tis  no  matter; 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all, 
And  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  and  as  close. 
Death's  shafts  fly  thick : — Here  &lls  the  vil- 
Isge-swain, 
And  there  his  pamperM  lord. — ^The  cup  goes 

round : 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by ! 
'TIS  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet  strange !  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart 
See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle, 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand 
Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance, * 

By  &r  his  juniors. Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up, 

But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 

Some  passage  of  his  life. ^Thus  hand  in  hand 

The  sot  has  walked  with  death  twice  twenty  years; 
And  yet  ne'er  yonker  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale : — When  drunkards  meet, 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup. — Poor  wretch,  be  minds 
not 


That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousandi; 

*  *  *  » 
Poor  man ! — ^how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state! 

When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker's 

hand, 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  pleased. 
Smiled  on  his  last  fair  work. — Then  all  was  weU. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene ; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments  ne'er  out  of  tune, 
That  play  their  several  parts.^ — Nor  head,  nor 

heart, 
Offer'd  to  ache:  nor  was  there  cause  they  should; 
For  all  was  pure  within  :  no  fell  remorse, 
Nor  anxious  castings-up  of  what  might  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom. — Summer  seas 
Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern 
winds 

Just  ready  to  expire scarce  importuned, 

The  generous  soil,  with  a  luxurious  hand, 
Offer'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year. 
And  every  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  [short ! 
Blessed !   thrice  blessed  days  ! — ^But  ah !  how 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men ; 
But  fugitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
Oh !  slippery  state  of  things. — What  sudden  turns ! 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  first  leaf 

Of  man's  sad  history ! ^To-day  most  happy, 

And  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  ex- 
tremes !  [joy'd 
Thus  fared  it  with  our  sire : — Not  long  h'  en- 
His  paradise. — Scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets, 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone^ 

Ne'er  to  return  again. And  must  be  go  1 

Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  oflfenoe 
Of  erring  mani — Like  one  that  is  condemn'd. 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk, 

And  parley  with  his  fete. But  'tis  in  vain. 

Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 
Offer'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom. — A  mighty  angel. 
With  flaming  sword,  forbids  his  longer  stay. 
And  drives  the  loiterer  forth  ;  nor  must  he  take 
One  last  and  farewell  round. 

«  »  »  » 

*  «  *  Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace ! — How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night^dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weaiy  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  in  the  evening-tide  of  life, 

A  life  well-spent,  whose  early  care  it  "was 
His  riper  yean  riiould  not  upbraid  his  green ; 
By  unperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting. 
I  (High  in  his  feith  and  hopes)  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prise  in  view !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  awmy : 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
I  To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fiiir  firuits 
'  Of  the  fast^ooming  harvest — ^Then,  oh  then ! 
Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappean. 
Shrank  to  a  thing  of  Doaght — Oh!  how  beloagi 
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To  have  his  paagport  sign'd,  and  be  disminM ! 
'Tis  done !  and  now  he's  happy ! — ^The  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  uncrown'd. — Ev'n  the  lag  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  onoe  again 
Its  better  hal^  never  to  sunder  more.  [on, 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain : ^The  time  draws 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
Whether  on  land  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 
Inviolate — and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  fall  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fumish'd ; 
And  each  shall  have  his  own. — ^Hence,  ye  pro- 
fane! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be  1 — Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scattered  parts. 
And  put  them  as  they  were. — ^Almighty  Grod 
Has  done  much  more ;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days  :  And  what  he  can,  he 
will: 


His  faithf(ilness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring 

dust 
rPfot  unattentive  to  the  call)  shall  wake: 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  state, Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd 
Singling  its  other  halC  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been 

absent, 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'ry  diflbrent  room. 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.  Thrice  happy  meeting  f 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 
*Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night , 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Gow'rs  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  ctaps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears 

away. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 

(Bom,  ITOO.   Died,  1748.] 


It  is  singular  that  a  subject  of  such  beautiful 
unity,  divisibility,  and  progressive  interest  as  the 
description  of  the  year,  should  not  have  been 
appropriated  by  any  poet  before  Thomson.* 
Mr.  Twining,  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
attributes  the  absence  of  poetry  devoted  to  pure 
rural  and  picturesque  description  among  the 
ancients,  to  the  absence  or  imperfections  of  the 
art  of  landscape  painting.  The  €heeks,  he 
observes,  had  no  Thomsons  because  they  had  no 
Claudes.  Undoubtedly  they  were  not  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery;  but  their  de- 
scriptions of  rural  objects  are  almost  always  what 
may  be  called  sensual  descriptions,  eidiibiting 
circumstances  of  corporeal  delight,  such  as 
breezes  to  &n  the  body,  springs  to  cool  the  feet, 
grass  to  repose  the  limbs,  or  firuits  to  regale  the 
taste  and  smell,  rather  than  objects  of  contem- 
plative pleasure  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  according  to 
Pliny,  landscape  painting  was  first  cultivated, 
picturesque  images  and  descriptions  of  prospects 
seem  to  have  become  more  common.  But  on 
the  whole  there  is  much  more  studied  and  detailed 
description  in  modem  than  in  ancient  poetry. 
There  is  besides  in  Thomson  a  pure  theism^  and 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which,  though  not  un- 
known to  classic  antiquity,  was  not  £uniliar  to 


*  Bven  Thomson's  extension  at  Ms  snl^eot  to  the  whole 
yesar  seems  to  haye  been  an  oAor^thonght,  as  he  began 
with  the  last  of  the  Mamns.  It  Is  saidt  that  he  eonoeived 
the  flxst  design  of  his  Winter,  from  a  poon  on  the  nme 
SQideet  I7  a  Mr.  lUcUeton.  Vide  the  Cbutira  JUterorfti. 
voL  iiL  where  there  is  an  amusing  extract  fhun  the  Urn 
sod  seoond  edition  of  Thomson's  Winter.  I  have  seen  an 
■ngliih  poem,  enUtied  The  Seasons,  whloh  was  pabUsbed 
67 


its  popular  breast  The  religion  of  the  aiieient» 
was  beautiful  in  fiction,  but  not  in  sentuDSBL  It 
had  revealed  the  most  voluptuous  and  terrific 
agencies  to  poetry,  but  had  not  taught  her  to 
contemplate  nature  as  one  great  image  of  Divine 
benignity,  or  her  creatures  as  the  objects,  ef  com- 
prehensive human  sympathy.  Before  popular 
poetry  could  assume  this  character,  Chnstiani^,. 
philosophy,  and  fireedom,  must  have  civilized  the 
human  mind. 

Habits  of  early  admiration  teach  n*  all  to  look 
back  upon  this  poet  as  the  favourite  companion 
of  our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the  author  who 
has  first  or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minds  a 
heightened  and  refined  sensation  of  the  delight 
which  rural  scenery  affords  us.  The  judgment 
of  cooler  years  may  somewhat  abateoor  estimation 
of  him,  though  it  will  still  leare  us  the  essential 
features  of  his  poetical  character  to  aUde  the  test 
of  reflection.  The  unvaried  pomp  of  his  diction 
suggests  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
manly  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Gowper ;  at  the 
same  time  the  pervading  spirit  and  feeling  of  his 
poetry  is  in  general  more  bland  and  delightful 
than  that  of  his  great  rival  in  rural  description. 
Thomson  seems  to  contemplate  the  creation  vrith 
an  eye  of  mi^uaUfied  pleasure  and  eestasy,  and 
to  love  its  inhabitants  with  a  lolly  and  hallowed 


earlier  (I  think)  than  thoee  of  Thomson;  hat  It  Is  00  fai' 
shpiifloant  that  it  maj  be  doubted  if  Thomson  ever  heard 

[f  He  tdls  ns  so  himself  in  one  of  his  early  letters.  See 
Memoir  of  Tbomson  in  Aldlne  Poets,  p.  xyfi.  The  recovery 
of  BIckleton'fl  poem  wonld  be  an  addition  to  onr  poetry, 
ftr  Thomson  speaks  of  its  manv  masterly  strokes.] 
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feeling  of  religious  happiness;  Cowper  has  also 
his  philanthropy,  but  it  is  dashed  with  religious 
terrors,  and  with  themes  of  satire,  regret,  and 
reprehension.  Cowper's  image  of  nature  is  more 
curiously  distinct  and  fitmiliar.  Thomson  carries 
our  associations  through  a  wider  circuit  of  specu- 
lation and  sympathy.  His  touches  cannot  be 
more  faithful  than  Gowper's,  but  they  are  more 
soft  and  select,  and  less  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  homely  objects.  Cowper  was  certainly 
much  indebted  to  him ;  and  though  he  elevates 
his  style  with  more  reserve  and  judgment  than 
his  predecessor,  yet  in  his  highest  moments  he 
seems  to  retain  an  imitative  remembrance  of 
him.*  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark  the  beauties 
of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and 
genial  interest  with  which  he  carries  us  through 
the  life  of  the  year ;  the  harmony  of  succession 
which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  na- 
ture; his  pleasing  transition  from  native  to  foreign 
scenery ;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of 
the  creation.  It  is  but  equal  justice  to  say,  that 
amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  Seasons,  we 
meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy 
narrative,  and  unhappy  digression — with  a  par- 
helion eloquence  that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow 
•of  expression  on  common-place  ideas— iis  when 
ihe  treats  us  to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing 
of  Musidora ;  or  draws  from  the  classics  instead 
of  nature;  or,  after  invoking  Inspiration  from  her 
iiermit^seat,  makes  his  dedicatoiy  bow  to  a  pa- 


tronizing Countess,  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.!  As  long  as  he  dwells  in  the  pure 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the  uni- 
versal poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  redundant 
stjle  comes  to  us  as  something  venial  and  adven- 
titious— ^it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the  druid; 
and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience  is  rather 
imposing;  but  when  he  returns  to  the  familiar 
narrations  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same  diction 
ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and 
only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from 
the  common  costume  of  expression.  Between 
the  period  of  his  composing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  he  wrote  several  works, 
which  seem  hardly  to  accord  with  the  improve- 
ment and  maturity  of  his  taste  exhibited  in  the 
latter  production.  To  the  Castle  of  Indolence  he 
brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfect 
art,  of  a  poet  The  materials  of  that  exquisite 
poem  are  derived  originally  firom  Taaso;  but  he 
was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Fairy  Queen :  and  in  meeting  with  the  paternal 
spirit  of  Spenser  he  seems  as  if  he  were  admitted 
more  intimately  to  the  home  of  inspiration.^ 
There  he  redeemed  the  jejune  ambition  of  his 
style,  and  retained  all  its  wealth  and  luxury  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  ostentation.  Every 
stanza  of  that  charming  allegory,  at  least  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  it,  gives  out  a  group  of 
images  from  which  the  mind  is  reluctant  to  part, 
and  a  flow  of  harmony  which  the  ear  wishes  to 
hear  repeated. 


THB  0A8TLB  OF  INDOLBNGB. 

M  'Ti*111?Tr<*  POU^  WBRRK  DC  DOTAnOM  OF  BPnSEB. 

CANTO  L 

O  XOBTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
Por,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


[•niomaon  was  •dmirsble  in  daicriptlon;  but  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  there  was  somewliat  of  affectsr 
tion  in  his  style,  and  that  his  nnmbers  are  sometimes  not 
well  harmonised.  I  could  wish  too,  with  ]>r.  Johnson, 
that  he  had  confined  himself  to  this  country;  for  when 
he  describes  what  he  never  saw,  one  Is  forced  to  read 
him  with  some  allowances  for  possible  misrepresentft- 
tton.  He  was,  howcTer,  a  true  poet,  and  his  lasting 
fame  has  proved  it— Oowpss,  JLetter  to  Mrs.  King,  June 
19th,  1788. 

Thomson  was  an  honour  to  his  country  and  to  mankind, 
and  a  man  to  whose  writings  I  am  under  very  particular 
obligations :  for  If  I  have  any  true  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  firom  TirgU 
and  from  Thomson  that  I  caught  it— Bairru  to  R. 
Jirbuthnot, 

The  lore  of  nature  seems  to  have  led  Thoaaaon  to  a 
efaeerfU  religion ;  and  a  rioomy  religion  to  have  led  Oow- 
pei  to  a  love  of  nature.    The  one  would  carry  his  fellow* 


In  lowly  dale,  feat  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  With  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  car^d  ev'n  for  piay. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  ke»t. 
From  poppies  breathed,  and  beds  of  pleasant  green 


men  along  with  him  Into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature 
ftom  his  nllow-men.  In  chastity  of  diction,  howerer,  and 
the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Oowper  leaves  Thomson  iath 
measurably  below  him;  yet  I  still  foel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  bom  poet.— OoLnuDac] 

[f  lUs  is  too  true;  but  Thomson,  w«  leam  from  ^oA- 
lett,  intended,  had  he  llTCd,  to  have  withdrawn  the  whole 
of  those  dedications— not  from  their  poetic  impropriety, 
however,  but  fnm.  the  li^^titude  of  his  patrons.  TV>  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  Us  hitest,  diastest,  but  noi  his  best 
work,  there  is  no  dedication.] 

]X  He  had  slight  obligations  also  to  Alexander  Barclay's 
Gasitle  of  Labour,  and  to  a  poem  ci  UitdieU'a  on  Indo> 


lenee,  which,  with  his  own  luy  way  of  lifo,  gave  oocasioQ 
I  delightftd  allegorical  t)oem,  in  which  the  manner 
be  professed  to  imitate  is  perhaps  Hie  most  pexftet  without 


lenee,  ^ 
to  this 


servility  ever  made  of  any  author.  There  is  no  imitatinei 
of  Spenser  to  approach  it  in  genius  and  in  manner.  Qil- 
bert  West  has  Spenser's  style  and  his  style  only.] 
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Where  never.yet  was  creq>tng  eremtare  0een. 
Meantime    unnamber'd    glittering    streamlets 

pUy*d, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd    through    the    sunny 

glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 

made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

FuU  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to 

move 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 
heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer-sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hover*d  nigh ; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  'noyance,  or  unrest, 
Was  fitr,  far  off  expellM  from  this  delicious  nest 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  higbt) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkerM  day  and  night; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  &te. 
And  labour  harsh,  complain'di  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 
For,  as  they  chauneed  to  breathe  on  neighbour- 
ing hill, 
The  freshnsss  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they 

hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
Wbile  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he 
flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting 
verses  sung : 


«  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  1 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  1 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

«  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throats !  that  from  the  flowering 

thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow :  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves   they 

drove — 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the 
vale. 

«  Outcast  of  nature,  man !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man, 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  riven 


«  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumberons  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty 

sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain:  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me  ! 

«  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds : 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fiiwn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltiy  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds: 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

**  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rastic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers   thump;    no  horrid   blacksmith 

sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 
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«Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgeDt 

eue, 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  fTOwn, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  soothed  and  sweetn'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banish'd 

hence. 

<'  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  1 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th'  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  stiU 
more  gay. 

«  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fi«y ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 

grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
£v*n  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

«  But  if  a  little  exerdse  you  dioose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year ; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's 

■igh, 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

«  O  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrdenting  Fate, 
And  gives  th'  untested  portion  you  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 

He  ceased.  But  still  their  trembling  ears  retain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along, 
In  silent  ease,  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft-embodied  feys  through  airy  portal  stream : 


By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began : 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  fiirther 

pass. 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han. 
The  wise  distrust,  the  too  foir  spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  vnshful  eye : 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can ; 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly. 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With  sudden   spring  he  leap'd  upon    them 

straight ; 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  Fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state : 
Though,  feeble  wretch,  he  seem'd  of  sallow  hue : 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter  rueb 

For  whomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  hand. 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand. 
And  of  their  vamish'd  force  remains  no  trace : 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms, 
Is  seized  in  some  losel's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms,  [harms. 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delidous 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep; 
His  calm,  broaid,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed 

repose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep: 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Through  which    his    half-w^ed  soul  would 

fiuntly  peep. 
Then  taking  his  black  sta:fl^  he  call'd  his  man, 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
ThuB  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-hecoming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  tins  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  enter'd  in,  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns. 
O  frdr  undress,  best  dress !  it  diecks  no  vein. 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done, 

right  foin. 
Sir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  twn'd  to  sleep  again. 
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Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  aped. 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  hquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew :    [drew, 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thunted, 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare : 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasannoe 

grew, 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care ; 
Fair    gladsome  waking    thoughts,  and  joyous 

dreams  more  fiiir. 

This  rite  perform'd,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp  was  proclamation  made. 
**  Ye  sons  of  Indolence  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade ! 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another's  stay'd; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's 

trade ! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  unreproving  joy: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 

Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming 

round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray, 
Not  one  efUoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroU'd  off  his  own  glad  way^ 
Wide  o*er  this  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reign'd : 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  con- 
strained. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  £incy  him  beguiles; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain,) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro ;         [show. 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 

Ye  gods  of  quiet  and  of  sleep  profound! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways, 
And  all  the  widely-silent  places  round, 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shalj  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose  loitering ! 
Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  molted  wing  1 

Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  fire ! 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actions  fair, 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire ; 
Of  ancient  bards  thou  yet  shall  sweep  the  lyre ; 
Thou  yet  shall  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage, 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire. 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage, 
Dashing  corruption  down  through  every  worth- 
kss  age. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  ply'd  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  balk,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  1 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ;  [bed. 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 

And  everywhere  huge  cover'd  tables  stood, 
With  wines  high  flavour'd  and  rich  viands 

crown'd ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 

play'd. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  1  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  owA  desire. 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

llie  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  looking  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale. 
And  taught  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning 

hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  friesh  could  best 

engage. 

Toil  was  not  then.   Of  nothing  took  they  heed. 

But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 

And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed. 

Blest  sons  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls : 
Now  the  Uack  tempest  strikes  th'  astomsh'd  eyes, 
Now  down  the  steep  the  fleshing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  olue, 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch'd  with  softening 
hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 
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Each  sound,  too,  here  to  languishment  inclined, 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft  by  small  degrees, 
Nearer  and  nearer  eame,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before, 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    Behooves  no  more, 
But,  sidelong,  to  the  gently^waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined : 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  The  Harp  of  ^olus  it 
hight. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  strings,  so 

fine! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  1 
Now  rising  love  they  fann'd ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed  in  tender  musings  through  the 

heart; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart : 
Wild-warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore, 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies 

store: 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore: 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there, 
Cheer'd  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore: 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening  seem'd  to 

call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all : 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 

hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams. 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace; 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  play'd  in  waving  lights,  firom  place  to  place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  ail  languishingly  lay. 


No,  feir  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy-land ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  wss  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprites, 
Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights, 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined 
delights. 

They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Even  feigning  virtue;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and   broils 

delight; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters 

sleep, 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifis,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  fiir 

hence  to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight 

gloom: 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diftuse  a  bloom: 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart: 
But  chief,  awhile,  O !  lend  us  from  the  tomb . 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy,  mixt  woe  the  heart 

Or  are  you  sportive — bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  wayfc 
What  transport  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbl  ing  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — But  fondly  wandering  wide. 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was, 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy. 
Still  as  you  tum'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which  obtain'd,  the  caittfis  dare  not  taste : 
When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater 
waste  1 

«  Of  vanity  the  mhror"  this  was  call'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall'd. 
Bat  up  with  carking  care  and  penurie; 
Most  like  to  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 
«  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ;" 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  be, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot. 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banish^  hk  pot 
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Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamelPd  all  with  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer-air. 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care. 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share: 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo-lake  the  while. 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him 
pile. 

This  globe  portray'd  the  race  of  learned  men. 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
Backward  and  forward :  oft  they  snatch  the  pen. 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage ; 
Then  write  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage. 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age : 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrichM  with  fame,  when  useless 
worldly  store. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
With  carts  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all : 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  every  door,  hark,  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  Lord !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  ? 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fiime,  or  peace,  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming 
night 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared. 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ;    [rear'd 
And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 
Tb'  important  shoulder ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recalls  affairs, 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret; 
M^hen,  lo!  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd 
their  cares, 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down 
stairs. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life, 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife: 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire. 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour : 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
An  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear, 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea,  many  a  man  perdie  I  could  unmask, 
Whose  desk  cmd  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe. 


Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
Inhere  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark  :* 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face. 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  involved,  not  dark. 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning-lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart : 
But  these  his  talents  were  y buried  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart. 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  nature-painting 
Art. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the    brook    vrith    sleep-inviting 

sound; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound ; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 

stray. 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many 

a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  pass'd: 

For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceal'd 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast, 

And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd: 

Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 

And  mark'd  the  donds  that  drove  before  the 

wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fiU'd  his  mind ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace 

behind. 

With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke,) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke. 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ershadowing  oak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wander'd  all  alone ; 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — «  Thank  heaven !  the 
day  ii  done."t 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  fiice  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Through  secret  loop-holes,  that  had  practised 

been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien. 
Our  castle's  shame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook, 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

One  day  there  chaunced  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth^:  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 

p  Pattenon,  the  poet's  friend,  and  the  author  of  A^ 
mmitui,  a  tragedy.] 

BDr.  ArmstroQj^.] 
Young  John  Vorbes  of  Cctlloden,  the  only  son  of  Dnn- 
oan  Forbes.] 
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Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  woa  a  most  engaging  wight, 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane,  though  keen. 
Turning  the  night  to  day,  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  merry  bells  had  rung,  I  ween. 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet,  bells  had  ever  been. 

But  not  even  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious 

flood. 
The  higher  still  th'  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  madden'd  castle  all,  th'  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly. 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song. 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or,  nearly  drown'd, 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among. 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep,  with  trump  pro- 
found ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,*  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had ; 
Serene,  yet  warm ;  humane,  yet  firm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad ; 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent. 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad ; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent. 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent. 

«  Come,  dwell  with  us,  true  son  of  virtue,  come ! 
But  if,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade. 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 

■  No  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade ; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark, 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade. 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  nature  mark : 

We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  restr  in  Hagley- 
Park." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age ;']' 
But  call'd  by  Fame,  in  soul  yjaicked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage. 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  firom  his  sleep, 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes 
Yet  quits  not  natures  bounds.  He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now,  with  well-urged  sense,  th'  enlighten'd 
judgment  takes. 

[•  LoM  Lyttleton.] 

[t  Qoin,  whom  a  qtuxrol  with  Qsnlek  had  driven  tnofr- 
porarily  off  the  stage.] 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  mote  fiit  than  bard  beseems  4 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  ins  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaflTd  encircled  with  the  joyous  train. 
Oft  moralizing  sage;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod. 
Of  clerks  great  plenty  here  you  mote  e^y. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God,§ 
Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
If  a  tight  damsel  chaunced  to  trippen  by; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state  afiiurs  : 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  eve'ry  nation's  cares. 
The  world  by  them  is  parcell'd  out  in  shares, 
When  in  the  hall  of  smoke  they  congress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  bean 
Has  clear'd  their  inward  eye :  then,8moke-enioU'd, 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

Here  languid  beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court: 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  eveiy  quarter  hither  made  resort :    [fre^. 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  bnsmesi 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxuij. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  aasome, 
Alas !  and  well-apday !  what  can  it  be  1 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom ; 
But  fruT  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  loom. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time; 
And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw. 
Where  hours  and  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined, 
And  court  the  vapouiy  god  soft-breathing  in  the 
wind. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villainy  we  found, 
But  ah !  too  late,  as  shall  eitaoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground ; 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown, 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown; 
Far  from  the  tight  of  heaven,  they  langoish'd  there, 
Unpity'd,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care :  [were. 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 

[t  TbamMm  hlmseUl  This  ■tania  was  written  bj  Uni 
Lyttletonj 

Q  The  Rev.  Patriek  Murdoch,  the  poet's  fiiend  and 
biographer.  His  sleek,  roey  visage^  and  rogo^  ^7^  ''^ 
preserved  on  osnvas  at  Cultoden.] 
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Alas!  the  change !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest* 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppreasM, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day ; 
To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eaUi, 
And  his  hatf4>pen'd  eyne  he  shut  straightway ; 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

Of  limbs  enoimovs,  but  withal  unsound, 
80ft,  swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy : 
Unwieldy  man ;  with  belly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit,t 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  foil  oft  with  ugly  fit ; 
And  some  her  frantic  deem*d,  and  some  hiprdeem'd 
a  wit. 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low ; 
She  felt,  or  fency'd  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  know. 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow, 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro ;       [ciy. 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometmies 
Then  sudden  waxed  wiotht  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-buni- 

ings; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind, 
ITet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings; 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings ; 
Whilst  apoplexy  cramm'd  intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 


TO  FORTUNE. 


Fob  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part 


[•  Tbe  four  last  Tenes  wen  written  bj  Amutrong  at 
Thomaon's  desire.    Tbonuon,  however,  made  a  few  verbal 
alteratloiif.] 
[t  In  Amutrang  andin  the  first  edltton  of  the  poem: 
And  here  a  moping  myslexy  did  ilt.] 
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Bid  us  sigh  on  fit>m  day  to  day. 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown, 
And  all  the  life  of  love  is  gone ! 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou, 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  pomp  and  noise,  and  senseless  show, 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groap. 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on ! 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign, 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


B17LB,BBITAKNIAI 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command^ 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain  : 
«  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !" 

The  nations,  not  so  bless'd  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shall  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 

Sdll  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke : 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

These  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame ; 
But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine ; 
AU  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main : 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair : 
Bless'd  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fiiir : 
<*Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !" 
20 
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CBora,UTl,    Died,  17M.] 


Ambrose  Philips,  the  pastoral  rival  of  Pope, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  distinguished 
for  many  years  in  London  as  a  member  of  clubs 
witty  and  political,  and  as  a  writer  for  the 
Whigs.*  By  the  influence  of  that  party  he  was 
put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  and,  in  1717,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  lot- 
tery. When  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter  was  ap- 
pointed primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  the 


prelate,  received  considerable  preferments,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Armagh  in  the  Irish 
Commons.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
year  1748,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  at 
his  lod^ngs  near  Yauxhall.  The  best  of  his 
dramatic  writings  is  the  Distrest  Mother,  a  trans- 
lation of  Racine's  Andromache.  His  two  other 
tragedies,  the  Briton,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  are  not  much  better  than  his  pasto- 
rals. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET.f 

OopenkaffCH,  Mkireh  9, 1700. 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  ? 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow, 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow, 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  morn  dicslosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  evei^'  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass : 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes 
Seem'd  polish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field,    [yield, 


[*The  Freethinker,  in  which  A.  Philips  wrote,  began 
ito  career  on  Monday,  March  24,  1718,  was  puhlished 
twice  a  week,  and  terminated  with  the  160th  paper,  Mon- 
day. September  28th,  1719.  Dr.  Drake  upeaka  in  pralM  of 
its  eaey  and  perapicaous  dieUon,  and  ttiinks  a  very  inte- 
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The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise, 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine. 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies. 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  proepect  ends: 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  Dvarm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miiy  country  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  drooping  trees: 
Like  some  deluded  peasant,  Meriin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delicioai 

meads. 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue, 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appesit 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  moonia. 


A  HYMN  TO  TBNUS. 

VBOK  TBI  GBXEK  OF  S4FPH0. 

O  Ybnus,  Beauty  of  the  skies. 

To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 

Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles. 

Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 

O  goddess !  irom  my  heart  remove 

The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O,  gentle  goddess,  hear  me  now. 

zesting  selection  might  be  made  from  It— A*ay  cm  A- 
riodical  tiMpert.] 

[t  The  (^ning  of  this  poem  is  inoomparably  fine.  Xai 
Utter  part  it  tedtoUB  and  triiliDg.— OoLuaaTB.j 
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Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  gaest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeasM. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove,     ^ 

And  all  the  golden  roofe  above : 

The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew ; 

Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 

As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

I  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismissed  (while  you  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled, 
And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made. 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid  1 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged. 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuaged  ? 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
Mliom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise. 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum, 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 


Celestial  visitant,  once  more. 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief: 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


A  FRAGMENT  OV  SAPPHO. 

Ble8S*d  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
Tot  vdiile  I  gazed,  in  transport  toss'd. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glow'd :  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away.* 


ISAAC  WATTS. 


CBon,lS74.    DM,1T48.] 


De.  Watts's  devotional  poetry  was  for  the 
most  part  intentionally  lowered  to  the  under- 
standing of  children.  If  this  was  a  sacrifice  of 
taste,  it  was  at  least  made  to  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. The  sense  and  sincerity  of  his  prose 
writing,  the  excellent  method  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  study  of  ancient  logic 
with  common  sense,  and  the  conciliatory  manner 
in  which  he  allures  the  youthful  mind  to  habits 
of  study  and  reflection,  are  probably  remembered 
with  grratitude  by  nine  men  out  of  ten,  who  have 
had  proper  books  put  into  their  hands  at  an  early 
period  of  their  education.  Of  this  description 
was  not  poor  old  Perdval  Stockdale,  who  in  one 


of  his  lucubrations  gives  our  author  the  appella- 
tion of  *'  Mother  Watts,"  The  nickname  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  did  not  suggest  a 
compassionate  reflection  on  the  diflference  between 
the  useful  life  and  labours  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  the 
utterly  useless  and  wasted  existence  of  Percival 
Stockdale.  It  might  have  been  happy  for  the 
frail  intellects  of  that  unfortunate  man,  if  they 
had  been  braced  and  rectified  in  his  youth  by 
such  works  as  Watts's  Logic  and  Improvement 
of  the  Mind.  The  study  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  even  him  firom  a  life  of  vanity, 
vexation,  and  oblivion.| 


FEW  HAPPY  MATCHES. 
Sat,  mighty  love,  and  teach  my  song. 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong. 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands, 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

[*  Joseph  Warton  thinks  that  Addison  lent  a  helping 
hand  toPhQips  In  these  translatlonii.  He  was  Ibnd  ox 
rendering  Ruch  amistanee,  and  may  bare  done  io;  hut 
i:  14  idle  to  indulge  in  conjectures  and  plauslUs  per* 
hap:e&] 


Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way ; 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design. 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine. 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 


[f  Of  Watts's  poetry  one  can  prniw  the  design  but  noi 
the  execution,  uiough  Gowper  profeesed  to  find  excellent 
poetrjr  In  his  Terse.  The  author  of  the  Olney  Hymns, 
which  are  about  the  level  of  Watts's,  may  be  panloneil 
finr  such  natural  blind  wmw.] 
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Not  sordid  souls  of  earthly  mould 
"Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move ; 
80  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too. 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspires 
With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  fires 

The  purer  bliss  destroy ; 
On  ^tna*s  top  let  furies  wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 

T'  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms. 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 

Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain. 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 


As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string. 
Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould. 

The  rugged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  weQ 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cmel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 
.  For  love  abhors  the  sight : 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer, 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 
Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet, 
'Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweet, 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone. 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LEONARD  WELSTED. 

[BorD,U68.    Dtod,lT4t-7.] 

Leonard  Welstbd,  a  victhn  of  Pope's  satire,  whose  verses  did  not  always  deserve  it. 


PBOM  HIS  "SUMMUH  BONTJM.** 

Smilb,  my  Hephestion,  smile,  no  more  be  seen 
This  dupe  to  anger,  and  this  slave  to  spleen ; 
No  more  with  pain  ambition's  trappings  view ; 
Nor  envy  the  false  greatness,  nor  the  true. 
Let  dull  St.  Bevil  dream  o'er  felons'  fates. 
Bright  Winnington  in  senates  lead  debates. 
Vain  Bulbo  let  the  sherilTs  robe  adorn. 
And  Holies*  wake  to  bless  the  times  unborn. 
«  «  «  « 

The  palm  excels  that  trembles  o'er  the  brooks, 
The  bastard  rose  not  half  so  gaudy  looks,    ' 
The  mjrrrh  is  worth,  that  scents  Arabia's  sky, 
An  hundred  gourds,  yet  rises  not  so  high. 
This  not  disturbs  you,  nor  your  bliss  alloys. 
Then  why  should  fortune's  sports  and  human 

toys? 
What  is 't  to  us  if  Clod  the  self-^ame  day 
Trolls  in  the  gilded  car  and  drives  the  dray  7 
If  Richvil  for  a  Roman  patriot  pass, 
And  half  the  livery  vote  for  Isinglass  ? 
With  grateful  mind  let's  use  the  given  hour, 
And  what's  our  own  enjoy  and  in  our  power. 
To  his  great  chiefe  the  conqueror  Pyrrhus  spoke. 
Two  moons  shall  wane,  and  Greece  shall  own  our 

yoke, 
^fis  well,  replied  the  friend ;  admit  it  so. 
What  next?  Why  next  to  Italy  I'll  go, 

[*  Welstod's  great  patron,  ths  Duke  of  NewcasUe.] 


And  Rome  in  ashes  layw — What  afier  thati 
Waste  India's  rea]ms.--What  theni    Then  at 

and  chat ; 
Then  quaff  the  grape,  and  mirthful  stories  tellv— 
Sir,  you  may  do  so  now,  and  full  as  welL 
Look  through  but  common  life,  look  o'er  man- 
kind, 
A  thousand  humbler  madmen  there  you'll  find; 
A  thousand  heroes  of  Epirus  view ; 
Then  scorn  to  beat  this  hackney'd  path  anew. 
•In  search  of  fancied  good  forget  to  roam. 
Nor  wander  from  your  safer,  better  home. 
*  *  *  * 

See  Heartgood,  how  he  tugs  for  empty  praise ; 
He's  got  the  vine,  yet  scrambles  for  the  bays: 
A  friendly  neighbour  bom,  his  vain  desire 
Prompts  him  to  get  a  little  cubit  higher; 
When  all  unvex'd,  untroubled,  he  might  live, 
And  all  that  nature  ask'd,  his  farm  would  give. 
Colvilleand  Madge  one  field,  one  cow  possess*!], 
Had  dwelt  unanxious  many  years  and  blest; 
A  quiet  oonsdence,  and  their  neigfaboars'  praise 
They  held-— It  was  in  Friar  Bacon's  days. 
No  thief  alarm'd  the  lowly  cottage  roof. 
And  pride  and  base  contention  kept  alooC 
At  length  the  rumour  all  about  was  flown 
They  monk  had  found  the  philosophic  stone. 
Quoth  Colville,  be 't— in  comfort,  peace  we  live, 
For  his  arcanum  not  a  habr  I'll  give ; 
To  me  all  wealth  contentment  does  impart, 
I  have  this  chemic  secret  in  my  heart. 
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Let  Munidi  bow  the  haughty  Othman  crest, 
Among  my  humble  teams  I'll  be  as  blest; 
liOt  the  great  Schach  o'er  trembling  Ganges  ride, 
I'll  boast  more  conquests  by  my  chimney  side. 
What  post  you  stand  in,  trust  me,  my  Hephestion, 
The  part  you  bear  in  life  is  not  the  question ; 
But  how  you  act  it,  how  your  station  grace, 
There  is  ihe  matter ;  that's  the  point  in  case. 
All  one  if  peer  or  pedlar  you  sustain, 
A  laurel'd  victor  be  or  shepherd  swain ; 
For  social  weal  alike  each  state  was  made, 
And  every  calling  meant  the  others'  aid; 
Together  all  in  mystic  numbers  roll, 
All  in  their  order  act,  and  serve  the  whole, 
Who  guard  the  laws,  or  bid  the  orchat  bloom. 
Who  wield  the  sceptre^  and  who  guide  the  loom. 
«  «  *  « 

An  easy  and  contented  mind  is  all. 
On  whom  and  where  it  will  let  glory  &U ; 
Let  us  the  soul  in  even  balance  bear, 
Content  with  what  we  hava  and  what  we  are. 

«  «  *  « 

On  rapt'rous  visions  long  had  Berkley  fed. 
The  lemon  groves  were  ever  in  his  head; 


He  hangs  on  Waller  *  and  the  landscape  aids. 
Sees  in  Bermuda  blooming  Ida's  shades. 

'Tis  said — ^'tis  done — ^the  project  quick  prevails ; 
He  gets  the  promised  freight — he  weds-~he  sails. 
The  storms  loud  rattle,  but  on  storms  he  smiles,. 
They  will  but  waft  me  to  Bermuda's  isles. 
At  length  the  port  he  gains,  when  all  his  dreams 
He  vauish'd  views,  and  owns  the  airy  schemes : 
The  orange  branch  had  lost  its  fragrant  load, 
The  cedar  waved  not,  nor  the  citron  blow'd ; 
In  Eden's  stead  he  sees  a  desert  stand, 
For  figs  and  vines  a  poor  unpeopled  land ; 
For  balmy  breezes,  and  for  cloudless  skies, 
He  hears  around  the  whistling  tempest  rise. 
And  is  this  alii  said  the  good  Dean  of  Down, 
Is  this  the  end,  my  hope  and  labour's  crown  1 
Too  blest   the   swain   o'er  Ormond's   fiowery 

dales 
Who  roves  at  ease,  or  sleeps  in  Derry's  vales. 
Henceforth  111  gratulate  my  native  shore. 
In  search  of  bright  delusions  range  no  more, 
Content  to  be,  to  cure  this  rambling  itch, 
An  humble  Bishop,  and  but  barely  rich. 


AMHURST  SELDEN, 


Or  the  history  of  this  author  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  give  no  account  His  poem  of  Love  and  Folly 
was  published  in  April,  1749.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  better  than  that  which  is  generally 


condemned  to  oblivion.  If  the  extracts  should 
appear  to  be  tedious,  the  only  apology  I  can  olfer 
is,  the  difficulty  of  making  short  specimens  of  a 
story  at  all  intelligible. 


LOYB  AND  lOLLT. 
ABaiiammn  ua>  niAL  or  curd. 

Thb  gods,  in  senate  to  debate. 
And  settle  high  affairs  of  state, 
Where  vast  Olympus'  summits  rise. 
Descended  from  the  azure  skies : 
As  their  great  sire  and  lord  revered. 
Their  cloud-compelling  Jove,  appear'd ; 
Calm  in  his  lap  the  thunders  lay, 
The  symbols  of  imperial  sway. 
While  Heaven's  high  power  sat  round  the  throne. 
And  deck'd  it  like  a  splendid  zone : 
There  Juno  and  the  Paphian  Queen, 
The  Graces  in  their  train,  were  seen ; 
Amidst  her  father's  radiant  race, 
The  chaste  Diana  took  her  place ; 
Without  his  helmet,  sword,  or  car, 
There  frown'd  the  haughty  God  of  War; 
There  joyous  smiled  the  God  of  Wine, 
With  numbers  more  of  birth  divine ; 
Metis,  who  prudent  counsels  guides. 
And  o'er  the  letter'd  world  presides ; 
Themis,  who  Heaven's  dread  laws  attends. 
And  Truth's  deserted  cause  defends ; 
Sage  Vesta  through  the  earth  renown'd, 
And  Cybele  vrith  turrets  crown'd ; 


Neptune,  the  Ocean's  awful  lord ; 
Pluto,  by  Hell's  dark  realms  adored ; 
Pan,  to  whose  altars  shepherds  bow ; 
Ceres,  inventress  of  the  plough ; 
And  last  sat  down  old  gay  Silenus, 
With  Vulcan,  spouse  and  slave  to  Venus. 

Crrand  was  the  pomp,  for  thither  all 
Attended  on  the  Thunderer's  call ; 
The  heavens  themselves  were  in  a  blaxe; 
Phoebus  was  there,  bedeck'd  with  rays. 
Yet  scarcely,  though  he  look'd  so  bright. 
Was  seen  'midst  such  a  flood  of  light, 
Where  each  with  beams  celestial  shone, 
Beyond  the  splendour  of  the  sun ; 
Together  by  great  Jove>convened, 
To  hear  the  God  of  Love  arraign'd. 
Solemn  the  session,  high  the  cause, 
For  Love  had  broke  through  all  their  laws. 
And  made  the  deities  obey. 
As  vassals,  his  t3rrannic  sway; 
Enslaved,  they  dragg'd  his  galling  chain. 
And  moum'd  his  power,  but  moum'd  in  vain. 
Kindling  his  flames  in  every  breast. 
He  never  gave  th'  immortals  rest. 


[•WaUn^I 
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But,  fond  their  weakness  to  expose, 
Involved  them  in  a  thousand  woes. 
While  Jove's  despised  omnipotence 
Against  his  arts  found  no  defence. 

This  haughty  treatment  had  o'erthrown 
Their  empire,  though  it  raised  bis  own ; 
For,  with  his  all-subduing  bow, 
He  sunk  their  power  and  fame  so  low, 
And,  ever  since  his  fatal  birth. 
Ruled  so  supreme  o'er  heaven  and  earth, 
That  mortals  now  to  Cupid  paid 
The  chief  oblations  which  they  made, 
And  slighting  every  name  above, 
Adored  no  other  god  but  Love. 

Besides,  to  men  of  worth  and  sense 
His  shameless  conduct  gaye  ofience : 
He  drank,  he  wench'd,  he  gamed,  he  swore. 
His  life  with  crimes  was  blotted  o'er ; 
He  scorn'd  good  Hymen's  sacred  ties» 
And  made  a  trade  of  vows  and  lies ; 
Fair  Virtue's  praise,  and  honour'd  fiune, 
He  laugh'd  at  as  an  empty  name ; 
By  which  example  all  the  nations 
Lay  quite  exposed  to  great  temptations, 
And,  doating  on  their  lewd  amours. 
Had  tum'd  Religion  out  of  doors. 
«  *  * 


Silence  prodaim'd,  th'  assessors  wait, 
Anxious  for  Love's  impending  ftite, 
When  Themis,  watching  Dian's  eyes, 
Straight  to  th'  etherial  court  applies. 
And,  like  intrepid  Yorke,*^  demands 
Impartial  justice  at  their  hands ; 
That  no  mean  bias  warp  their  hearts 
To  Cupid's  treacherous  charms  and  arts. 
While  they,  by  long  establish'd  laws. 
Decide  the  great  approaching  cause ; 
That  on  their  votes  depended  all 
Which  they  could  dear  or  sacred  call ; 
In  heav'n  their  peace,  on  earth  their  fame, 
Their  endless  glory  or  their  shame ; 
That  e'en  their  temples,  priests,  and  power, 
Hung  on  this  one  decisive  hour. 

«  «  « 

Therefore,  in  right  and  truth's  support, 
She  humbly  moved  a  rule  of  court, 
That  Hermes  might  his  prisoner  bring 
Before  his  peers  and  Heaven's  high  King, 
To  hear,  by  their  decree,  his  crimes 
Condemn'd  to  late  succeeding  times, 
And  heaf  en  and  earth  at  once  set  free 
From  such  a  traitor's  tyranny. 

High  Jove,  who  on  th'  imperial  throne. 
Sceptred  and  throned,  was  placed  alone, 
Looks  awful  round  th'  assenting  gods, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  nods. 

Straight  Hermes,  at  his  sire's  command. 
His  wreath'd  caduceus  in  his  hand, 
From  his  close  ward  the  caitiff  brings, 
With  hands  unbound,  but  pinion'd  wings : 
While  at  his  back  his  bow,  unstrung, 
Tied  to  his  feather'd  quiver  hung. 


[•  The  Lord  High  ChanceUor.] 


By  Dian's  order  Momus  bore 
The  mace,  and  solemn  stalk'd  before ; 
When  Hermes,  with  obeisance  low, 
Show'd  to  the  gods  their  daring  foe : 
But  such  a  foe,  so  wond'rous  fair, 
Each  grace  of  Venus  in  his  air. 

*  *  * 

So  bloom'd  his  ever  youthful  years, 
So  moving  were  his  silent  tears. 
That  half  heaven's  powers,  with  all  their  zeal, 
Some  tender  pangs  began  to  feel, 
Lest  such  a  god,  indulging  all 
Their  pleasures,  should  unpitied  &I1, 
And  turning  things  from  bad  to  worse. 
Make  imortality  a  curse. 

Venus,  who  saw  them  much  amazed, 
While  piteous  on  his  form  they  gazed, 
Straight  pray'd  the  court  with  humble  praj'r, 
Her  son  might  be  allow'd  a  chair, 
Who  was  infirm,  and  scarce  had  slept 

One  hour  since  Jove She  paused  and  wept; 

The  God  seem'd  moved,  and  though  he  gueai'd 
Her  foes  the  motion  would  contest, 
Glad  their  mean  malice  to  prevent, 
Nods  from  the  throne  his  lund  assent ; 
As  jurors,  whom  the  world  believes 
Great  rogues,  oft  sit  on  petty  thieves, 
He  knew  some  led  amidst  the  sky, 
Worse  lives  than  him  they  were  to  tiy; 
And,  loth  poor  love  to  treat  too  ill. 
Grants  him  a  seat  against  their  will. 

Thus  loU'd  at  ease  the  little  thie^ 
When  Dian  rose,  and  from  her  brief 
Show'd,  with  just  truth  and  cogent  reason, 
Why  she  impeach'd  him  there  of  treason. 
«  ♦  » 

Before  you  comes  arraigned 
A  wretch  that  has  our  shrines  pro&ned, 
That  basely  labours  to  o'erthrow 
Our  bliss  above,  our  power  below. 
«  »  « 

Shall  Heav'n  alone 
Calm  see  this  wretch  its  Gods  disown, 
And  bear  the  scorn  with  which  he  treats 
The  rulers  of  these  sacred  seats  ? 
Apollo's  bow,  and  Neptune's  trident, 
He  tramples  on,  and  takes  a  pride  in't; 
Ev'n  Mars,  who  leads  the  radiant  files 
Of  war,  is  vanquish'd  by  his  wiles ; 
From  Bacchus  he  his  thyrsis  wrests, 
And  of  his  bolts  high  Jove  divests ; 
From  Hermes  charms  the  magic  rod, 
And  strips  of  all  his  wings  the  God ; 
Pluto  to  him,  and  Proserpine, 
Were  forced  their  empire  to  resign. 
And,  humbled,  found  infernal  fires 
Less  violent  than  Love's  desires: 
These  crimes  are  vouch'd  by  flagrant  fiids, 
And  treason  by  an  hundred  acts. 
«  »  « 

These  are  his  deeds  above ;  on  earth 
What  mischiefs  owe  to  him  their  birth ! 
There,  while  his  frantic  slaves  he  tames, 
His  rage  the  suffering  world  inflames ; 
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He  shoots  around  his  fatal  darts, 
To  rack  and  torture  all  their  hearts ; 
The  base  deceiver  there  eludes 
The  vestal  vows,  the  prayers  of  prudes ; 
E'en  those  weak  souls  he  deigns  to  bless, 
He  strives  with  anguish  to  distress ; 
He  triumphs  o'er  the  racking  pain 
In  which  his  vassals  drag  his  chain ; 
Fear,  joy,  grief,  hope,  desire,  despair, 
By  turns  (their  wretched  bosoms  tear. 

*  »  * 

Frequent  divides  the  dearest  friends, 

And  breaks  all  laws  to  gam  his  ends ; 

Rapes,  murders,  treasons,  he  commits, 

False,  true,  kind,  cruel,  all  by  fits : 

Various  and  changing  as  the  wind, 

He  parts  whom  Hymen's  rites  had  join'd ; 

And  whispers  in  the  husband's  ears 

A  thousand  cruel  doubts  and  fears. 

For  strife  and  mischief  are  his  joy. 

Such,  Venus,  is  your  lovely  boy ! 

Who,  though  he  boasts  that  Jove's  high  blood 

Rolls  in  his  veins  its  sacred  flood, 

Yet  has  his  mother's  milk  o'erflown 

The  tide,  and  made  the  mass  her  own. 

*  *  * 

Quick  let  the  wretch  his  sins  atone, 
And  Jove  at  last  resume  his  throne ! 
Doom,  doom  him  'midst  the  shades  below. 
To  shoot  his  darts  and  bend  his  bow ; 
There  let  him  labour  to  destroy 
The  little  peace  the  damn'd  enjoy. 

She  ceased :  while  half  the  powers  around 
Assented  first  with  sighs  profound, 
Then  with  her  generous  ardour  moved, 
A  loud  applause  her  zeal  approved. 

*  «  « 

Straight,  Cupid,  rising  from  his  place, 
Smiled  placid  with  enchanting  grace ; 
Silent  he  paused,  and  to  the  skies. 
Though  blushing,  raised  his  beauteous  eyes. 
Then  sigh'd,  and  round  the  radiant  crowd. 
Saluting,  with  respect  he  bow'd : 
One  coward  tear  was  stealing  down, 
But  quick  he  check'd  it  with  a  frt>wn ; 
And  while  with  matchless  charms  he  shone, 
Thus  to  the  court  his  plea  begun. 

'Tis  said  that  Love,  whene'er  he  pleads, 
'With  easy  eloquence  succeeds :  ' 

But  that,  ye  powers,  I'll  never  try, 
Not  on  vain  rhetoric  rely ; 
'TiB  by  the  force  of  truth  I  come 
To  strike  my  false  accusers  dumb. 
«  «  » 

To  dear  integrity  I  trust. 
As  I  am  guiltless,  you  are  just; 
While  that  I  make  my  sole  defence, 
I  laugh  at  envy's  impotence. 

*  «  « 

Let  those  (and  those,  I  hope,  are  few,) 
LfCt  those  who  ne'er  his  treasures  knew, 
Brand  with  all  crimes  unhappy  Love, 
He's  better  known  to  you  and  Jove. 
And  if  I've  made  the  Gods  employ. 
Some  days  in  that  transceudant  joy. 


I  trust  my  greatest  fault  will  be, 
Theur  bliss  was  not  prolong'd  by  me. 
Whilst  absence,  fate,  or  time  control 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul, 
Let  each  Celestial  here  declare 
If  aught  like  Love  deserves  their  care. 
«  ■»  » 

What  joys  can  match  fond  lovers'  pains. 
What  freedom 's  equal  to  their  chains ! 
What  transports  swell  their  hopes  and  fears. 
What  softness,  sweetness,  in  their  tears ! 
Such  tenderness,  when  fond  they  mourn. 
Such  ecstasy  when  hopes  return ; 
Such  longing  for  th'  enchanting  bliss, 
Such  raptures  in  a  smile  or  kiss, 
Are  secrets  which  the  gods  conceal, 
And  none  but  lovers  know  or  feel. 

If  joys  like  these  ytou  treason  call, 
I  own  I  have  produced  them  all : 
Contrived  and  plann'd  by  me  alone, 
The  great  foundation  of  my  throne ; 
And  hard,  great  Deities,  it  were. 
If  mortal  men  such  bliss  should  share. 
And  yet  th'  eternal  choir  above 
Be  quite  denied  the  sweets  of  Love. 
«  «  « 

In  heaven,  on  earth,  above,  below, 
Whate'er  is  pleasing  I  bestow. 

«  «  « 

Old  Time  and  all  the  laughing  hours, 
Watch  o'er  my  gifts  and  nurse  my  powers ; 
Mirth,  Joy,  and  all  th'  inspired  throng 
Of  Muses,  tune  for  me  their  song ; 
And  if  they  fan  my  fires,  I  bring 
Sweetness  and  force  to  all  they  sing. 

*  *  * 

Men's  talents  raised  by  me  improve. 
For  wisdom  springs  and  grows  with  Love ; 
By  me  adorn'd,  the  human  mind 
Is  soflen'd,  polish'd,  and  refined. 

*  *  * 

I  melt  and  mould  mankind  with  ease. 
To  gentle  manners  form'd  to  please ; 
A  love  of  honour,  truth,  and  fame, 
Are  kindled  by  my  generous  flame ; 
Sublimed  by  me,  the  soul  pursues 
Exalted  thoughts  and  noble  views. 
Life  lies  as  in  a  lethargy. 
Till,  roused  and  raised,  it  turns  to  me ; 
Till  Love  enliv'ning  thoughts  inspires, 
Has  neither  business  nor  desires, 
Or  such  as  only  torment  give. 
Men  when  they  love  begin  to  live. 

Life's  a  dull  blank,  and  useless  quite, 
As  dials  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
Till  Love's  gay  sun  its  splendour  pours. 
And  marks  and  gilds  the  brighten'd  hours. 
«  «  « 

These  gifts,  ye  powers,  from  yon  I  hold, 

By  your  decree  assign'd  of  old : 

'Tis  your  behests  I  strive  to  do. 

Then  why  most  I  for  mercy  sue, 
•  At  this  high  court  impeach'd,  and  brought 

To  answer  for  each  lover's  fault  1 
I  »  *  » 
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If  maids  to  men  inconfltant  prove, 
And  scorn  the  sacred  laws  of  Love, 
Charge  not  their  broken  vows  to  me, 
But  their  own  horrid  perfidy. 

«  »  « 

Must  I  be  doom'd,  if  human  kind 
In  love  disclose  an  impious  mind  1 
With  oaths,  and  death,  and  falsehood  play, 
Whilst  perjured  vows  the  heart  betray. 
If  Heaven's  despised — ^if  all  their  aim 
Be  wealth  or  lust — am  I  to  blame  1 
No,  mighty  powers !  you  know  too  well, 
In  spite  of  heaven,  in  spite  of  hell, 
Of  slighted  love  and  reason  too, 
And  all  that  pitying  Love  can  do. 
Men,  to  indulge  their  passions  prone. 
Owe  to  themselves  their  crimes  alone. 

Yet,  cruel  gods,  if  you  decree 
To  spare  mankind  and  punish  me ; 
If  I  must  be  their  victim  made, 
I  am  not  for  myself  afraid, 
*  But  for  the  woes  my  wretched  fata 
Will  soon  in  either  world  create: 
While  heaven  and  earth  my  fall  o'ertnms, 
And  nature  my  destruction  mourns. 
For  what  can  stand,  if  Love  contemn'd 
To  shades  infernal  be  condemned  ! 
Yet  since  your  gloomy  frowns  declare 
My  only  refuge  is  despair, 
Not  thus  to  leave  you  all  in  woe, 
Take  this  last  boon  before  I  go; 
Take  it,  and  feeling  Love's  sweet  pain, 
Ere  you  condemn  me  think  again." 
He  spoke,  and  secret  cast  his  darts, 
Snatch'd  from  his  quiver,  at  their  hearts. 
«  *  * 

Upsprung  the  gods,  with  wounds  distress'd ; 
Jove  had  a  dozen  in  his  breast 

*  «  « 

Mars  lost  an  eye,  and  Bacchus  two ; 

Hermes,  the  god  of  Eloquence, 

Had  his  tongue  sliced,  and  ever  since 

An  oratory  has  declmed 

To  noise,  phrase,  figures,  words,  and  wind. 

*  *  « 

Never  in  heaven  was  such  a  scene. 

*  «  *  ' 

While  all  with  troubled  hearts  debate, 
How  the  dear  rebel  they  should  treat 
«  ♦  ♦ 

Their  rage  soft  pity  straight  controls, 
And  wav'iing  thoughts  distract  their  foohu 
This  Venus  guess'd,  and  soon  begun 
To  hope  she  might  retrieve  her  son. 
While  tears  roU'd  down  her  crimson*d  cheeks. 
And  her  swell'd  heart  with  anguish  breaks. 
»  «  « 

«  Oh  hear,  and  spare  my  beauteous  son, 
Or  Venus — nay,  the  world's  undone. 
Alas !  I  would  not,  cannot  hide 
His  weakness,  rashness,  spleen,  or  pride. 
I  see  the  fitults  I  can't  defend. 
Which  oft  I've  fondly  strove  to  mend; 
And  had  restored  his  fame  and  bliss 
Long  sinoe,  but  that  he  keeps  a  Miai^ 


On  whom,  poor  boy,  he  doats  to  rage, 
So  much  her  charms  his  soul  engage. 

»  *  # 

This  nymph,  on  whom  I  said  he  doats^ 
He  loved  when  in  his  petticoats; 
She's  called  Moria,  though  you  know 
Folly's  her  fav'rite  name  below : 
The  creature's  handsome,  and,  indeed. 
Has  beauties  which  all  praise  exceed ; 
And  yet  this  nymph,  possess'd  of  chums 
To  tempt  a  Phcebus  to  her  arms, 
Is  stUl  so  giddy,  wild,  and  weak, 
Half  idiot,  half  coquet  and  rake ; 
Is  such  a  rattle,  such  a  romp. 
So  fond  of  cards,  tea-tattle,  pomp, 
Of  feasts,  balls,  visits,  drums,  and  paik, 
And  little  fix>lics  in  the  dark, 
That  as  with  willing  dotage  sway'd. 
Love's  ruled  by  this  deluding  maid ; 
'Tis  plain  by  her,  and  her  alone, 
The  glory  of  my  son's  o'erthrown. 
She  sets  him  on  a  world  of  freaks. 
She  makes  him  herd  with  dieats  and  rakss; 
She  brings  him  into  brawls  and  scrapes, 
And  mischief  in  a  thousand  shapes; 
And  what's  the  most  perplexing  tboDght, 
Keeps  him  from  settling  as  he  ought 
Till  he  was  led  by  her,  my  boy 
Gave  me  and  every  being  joy. 

*  «  * 
Now  fool'd  by  her,  he  acts  a  part 

That  shocks  all  heaven,  and  breaks  my  bent 

*  «  * 

The  cause  thus  shown  of  his  ill  carriage, 
Next  comes  the  cure — in  short,  'tis  maniife. 
There  is  a  Goddess  sitting  there. 
That  might  reclaim  him  by  her  can; 
And,  wiUi  her  pardon,  I  must  name 
Sage  Metis,  that  transcendent  dame, 
Whose  aid  the  gods  sometimes  implore, 
And  men  by  Wisdom's  name  adore." 
Up  blush'd  good  Metis  to  the  eyes. 
But  show'd  more  pleasore  than  surprise: 
Joy,  mix'd  with  wonder,  secret  stole 
Warm'd  to  her  heart,  and  fiU'd  her  soul ; 
Some  virgin  fears  about  her  hung, 
While  modest  shame  tied  up  her  tongue; 
Yet  silent  all  her  thoughts  were  seen, 
And  glad  went  on  the  Paphian  Queen. 

*  «  « 
«  This  sweet  adviser,  thus  assign'd. 
Will  make  him  wise,  and  form  his  mind. 

*  ♦  « 
Send,  send  them  with  me  home ;  my  car 
Will  hold  us  all,  and  'tis  not  far : 

And  happy  may  their  nuptials  be 
To  gods  and  men,  to  them  and  me." 
She  ceased        *  * 

*  The  relenting  senate  vow'd 

Her  proffer'd  terms  should  be  allow'd, 
As  the  best  method  to  reform 
Her  son,  and  calm  the  present  storm ; 
So  pitying  much  her  hapless  state, 
Passed  her  petition  on  debate, 
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While  Love  and  Wisdom  ga^e  their  hands^ 
And  vow'd  to  join  in  HjrmenV  bands. 

»  ♦  * 


CANTO  n. 

Pmwratlons  in  Cypnu  for  the  marriage  of  Capid  and 
Metis;  his  frotrard  oonductj  and  relapse  Into  the  domi> 
nion  of  folly. 


This  Cyprufl  fbnnd:  where  all  the  swuna 
Rejoiced  around  her  fertile  plains, 
Metis  and  Loye  to  meet,  who  came 
To  join  true  wisdom  with  his  flame : 
Young  girls,  old  maidens,  widows,  wires, 
Were  ne'er  more  jocund  in  their  Uves, 
Finding  the  god  no  more  distress*d, 
And  with  so  sage  a  tut'ress  bless'd. 
Would  lead  a  married  life  tinblamed. 
*  *  * 

Making  the  subject  world  perceive, 
What  blessings  Love  and  prudence  give. 

Large  were  the  preparations  made, 
For  Venus  understood  her  trade, 
To  make  her  palace  wond'rous  fine. 
And  crown  their  nuptials  and  design ; 
Sage  Metis,  like  a  girl  of  sense, 
Would  fain  have  saved  the  vast  expense ; 
But  Venus,  who  affected  show, 
Scorn'd  management  as  vile  and  low. 
«  «  « 

«<  And  as  for  money,  I  can  seize. 
From  my  rich  temples,  what  I  please; 
There,  my  gold  statues  I'll  purloin, 
And  turn  them  all  to  ready  coin/' 
So  said,  so  done :  from  Cnidos  foor 
She  took,  from  Cyprus  many  more ; 
Expending  such  a  mint  of  gold 
As  scarce  all  Lombard-street  could  hold : 
And  as  for  each  new-foshion'd  thing 
Her  xnind  was  ever  on  the  wing. 
Her  wit  and  money  she  employs. 
Like  high-bred  dames,  to  purchase  toys ; 
For  pomp  her  passion  to  display. 
Fond  she  postponed  the  wedding«day ; 
Crowds  of  artificers  were  brought, 
And  night  and  day  incessant  wrong^t; 
Mahogany  laid  aU  her  floors, 
Gold  locks  and  hinges  deck'd  her  doon; 
With  Lidian  screens  and  China  jays, 
Her  house  was  graced,  like  heaven  with  stars. 
*  *  * 

Although  she  never  read  or  pray'd, 
She  Ibrm'd  a  study  for  parade ; 
And  a  fine  chapel,  near  her  stalm, 
Was  placed  for  nothing  else  but  ain. 
Round  the  vast  dome  a  oorridow 
By  the  best  hands  was  painted  o'er ; 
Through  all  th'  apartments  Parian  slone 
In  colamns  and  in  fiiezes  shone ; 
In  splendid  utensils  profuse, 
Chased  vessels  served  for  common  use ; 
As  taate  and  luxury  never  plann'd 
Saloons  so  fine,  or  rooms  so  grand, 
69 


So  all,  from  top  to  bottom  seen, 

Look'd  great,  and  like  the  Paphian  Queen. 

But        ♦  «  ♦ 

♦        ♦    'midst  this  state  hid  sorrows,  sprung 
From  Cupid's  pranks,  o'er  Metis  hong; 
For  though  she  saw  all  things  agreed, 
The  house  set  out,  and  lawyer's  fee'd 
For  drawing  up  the  deeds  of  dower. 
For  hastening  Hymen's  happy  hour, 
She  knew  not  what  to  think  on't  still, 
The  God  behaved  himself  so  ilL 

«  ♦  » 

Besides,  as  through  the  smallest  hole 
Men  spy  the  day-light,  so  the  soul, 
In  every  little  habitude, 
With  penetrating  eye  she  view'd, 
And  saw  appearances  at  least, 
Which  all  her  anxious  doubts  increased. 
Oft  when  the  lover's  part  he  phiy'd. 
His  looks  a  soul  unmoved  betray'd  : 
For,  when  he  courted  her,  the  wretch 
Would  yawn,  and  sigh,  and  gape,  and  stretch ; 
And  what  the  Goddess  scarce  could  bear, 
Would  call  her  wise,  but  never  fiur. 
In  temper  giddy  as  a  child, 
He  fawn'd  and  quarrel'd,  frown'd  and  smiled ;. 
This  day  all  ice,  the  next  he  bums. 
Like  agues,  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
Now  dress'd  like  country  squires  and  plidn>. 
He'd  ride  about  in  dirt  and  rain ; 
And  as  a  proof  of  unfeign'd  loving. 
Put  on  the  husband  and  the  sloven: 
Then,  all  those  boorish  whims  abhorr'd^ 
He'd  go  as  fine  as  any  lord : 
Grown  fond  of  Metis  to  excess. 
Would  prove  his  passion  by  his  dresa; 
And  proud  to  show  his  love  and  clothes^ 
Swear  over  all  his  vows  and  oaths ; 
Then  tbed  of  that,  he'd  quite  forsaka 
The  Goddess,  and  afiect  the  rake; 
And  fond  of  girls,  and  wine,  -and  play. 
Would  scarce  speak  to  her  twice  a  day : 
So  fickle,  that  no  weather-glass 
Could  through  more  variations  pMS. 

«  »  « 

In  short,  his  conduct  was  so  bad. 
That  grave  good  people  thought  him  mad» 
And  mad  he  was  as  any  hare 
In  March,  while  grieved  he  sought  his  fiur  ; 
For  whom  the  wretch  was  all  this  while 
Scouring  by  night  the  Cyprian  isle, 
Where,  of  the  Goddesses  afraid* 
He  heard  they  hid  his  charming  maid.* 
Venus,  poor  soul,  now  stonn'd,  now  wept, 
To  get  him  in  some  order  kep^ 
And  took  the  truant  oft  aside. 
And  urged  how  much  he  shock'd  his  biide» 

«  «  « 

Then  she  would  mingle  bitter  taonti 
About  his  uncles  and  his  aunts, 
And  beg  he  would  not  thus  dii^pace 
Himself  and  his  celestial  race. 


[^Moria.] 
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But  lead  a  life  like  one  that  knew 
What  waa  to  them  and  Metis  due. 

Thus  things  went  on :  poor  Venus  rail'd, 
He  promised  to  grow  good — and  fidl'd. 
And  when  she  told  him  of  his  Miss, 
He  laugh'd  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss : 
He  own'd  he  liked  the  nymph,  but  swore 
He  liked  as  well  a  thousand  more ; 
Yet  hoped  when  married  he  should  fix, 
And  lay  aside  his  rambling  tricks. 
Thus  with  false  prattle  he  amused 
The  Goddess,  and  her  faith  abused. 
»  »  » 

For  Love,  like  many  a  senseless  elf, 
Thought  his  best  counsellor  himself. 

But  all  this  while  a  secret  fear 
Was  buzzing  Metis  in  the  ear, 
What  ways  or  measures  she  should  take : 
8he  loved  the  God,  but  loathed  the  rake. 
For  though  his  person  pleased  the  eye, 
His  actions  gave  his  looks  the  lie : 
When  like  a  fiiend  she  blamed  his  pranks, 
8he  found  she  got  but  little  thanks ; 
For  spite  of  all  her  wise  discourse. 
The  little  wretch  showed  no  remorse ; 
Would  vow' her  ignorance  and  zeal 
•Struck  fire,  when  join'd,  like  flint  and  steeL 
»     •  *  « 

Frequent  he'd  answer  all  she  said 
With,  **  Pray,  no  chiding  till  we're  wed ; 
Or,  prythee  do  not  think  me  rude. 
To  tell  you  plainly  you're  a  prude : 
Directing  me  looks  something  odd — 
If  you're  a  Goddess,  I'm  a  God." 

The  truth  is,  Metis,  though  so  wise, 
Was  much  addicted  to  advise ; 
No  pedant  more  inclined  to  teach. 
No  deacon  better  pleased  to  preach. 

*  *  * 

This  talk  of  Metis  and  his  mother 
Went  in  at  one  ear,  out  at  t'other. 
»  »  » 

Yet  though  his  heart,  where'er  he  went, 
Was  on  his  bright  Moria  bent. 
He  seldom  lail'd  his  court  to  pay 
To  prudent  Metis,  day  by  day. 

At  length  the  happy  mom  appears 
To  crown  the  long  revolving  years, 
Assign'd  to  join  their  plighted  hands 
For  ever  in  the  nuptial  bands ; 
And  sums  immense  were  thrown  away 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

*  *  * 

Their  silk,  their  lace,  their  modes  of  dress, 

We  leave  for  courtly  dames  to  guess ; 

In  robes  how  Venus  gorgeous  shone. 

And  all  bedizen'd  out  her  son ; 

How  his  grave  bride  with  gems  look'd  bright, 

As  stars  adorn  a  firosty  night. 

The  song  omits — ^for  it  would  tire 

Bright  Cowley's  wit,  great  Shakspeare's  fire. 

»  »  ♦ 

Giaced  with  bright  rays  which  shone  a&r, 
Seated  with  Venus  in  her  car. 


The  heavenly  pair,  while  clarions  sound, 

With  blessings  hail'd,  with  glory  oowo'd, 

«  *  * 

In  state  approach  the  temple's  gates, 
Where  half  the  Cyprian  nation  waits. 
Till  the  high-priest  then:  hands  should  tie 
In  bands  which  time  and  death  defy. 

The  gates  unfold,  they  enter  in. 
And  soon  the  hallow'd  rites  begin ; 
Witii  hallow'd  fires  the  altars  blaze. 
The  priest  the  bellowing  victim  slays ; 
The  hymn  to  Juno  while  he  spoke, 
The  nuptial  cake  in  form  was  broke: 
But  oh,  amazing !  as  their  hands 
Were  joining  in  the  nuptial  bands. 
As  Love  prepared  to  give  the  ring. 
And  the  high-priest  began  to  sing, 
Forth  sprung  Moria  firom  the  crowd, 
And,  bold,  forbade  the  banns  aloud : 
«The  God  is  mine,  is  mine,"  she  cries, 
«<Both  by  divine  and  human  ties. 

*  »  « 

By  solemn  oaths  our  hearts  are  knit. 
Two  hearts  that  best  each  other  fit 
Speak,  Cupid,  art  thou  mine  alone  1 
Speak,  and  thy  fond  Moria  own : 
This  infant  which  I  go  with  claims. 
You'll  vow  it  sprung  from  heavenly  flames." 

Instant,  enchanted  with  her  fiice, 
Rush'd  Cupid  to  her  loved  embrace ; 
Ravish'd  to  meet  her,  and  amazed. 
Upon  her  witching  charms  he  gazed. 
And  cried,  « Bright  nymph,  I'm  wholly  thine, 
And  you,  and  only  you,  are  mine." 
The  pontiff  stared,  and  dropped  his  book. 

*  »  * 

Dismay'd  stood  Venus— to  the  skies 
She  held  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes; 
Sunk  Wisdom  to  the  earth  forlorn. 
Her  soul  with  struggling  passions  torn; 
And  pierced  with  grie^  and  stung  with  pride, 
The  fidse  perfidious  €rod  ahe  eyed ; 
Then  fainting  with  disdain  away. 
Closed  her  grieved  eyes  and  loathed  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  neglectfiil  of  their  woes. 
Love  with  triumphant  Folly  goes. 
Drawn  by  his  mother's  cooing  doves, 
To  sunny  Caria's  citron  groves. 
«  *  » 

Ravish'd  that  Metis  could  not  curb 
Their  dotage,  or  their  peace  disturb. 

«  »  » 

Meantime  poor  Metis  kept  her  bed. 
Much  troubled  with  an  aching  head ; 
And  as  she  never  was  a  toast, 
Look'd  pale  and  meagre  as  a  ghost : 
Though  strong,  too  weak  to  ward  the  bkm; 
Though  sage,  too  fond  to  slight  the  wo: 
Love  proud,  like  death,  to  level  all. 
The  wise  Itke  fools  before  him  fall. 

*  *  * 

Venus,  who  still  sat  near  her,  preos'd 
Her  head  upon  her  snowy  breast; 
She  luss'd  away  the  tears  ahe  shed. 
With  her  own  hands  she  dresv'd  her  bed; 
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She  brought  her  cordials,  made  her  tea 
Of  the  beet  hyson  or  bohea ; 
To  drive  away  each  fretful  thought, 
She  told  what  news  the  papers  brought ; 
Whate'er  in  heaven  or  earth  was  done, 
She  told,  but  never  named  her  son. 
Ambrosia  was  her  daily  &re, 
With  nectar'd  drams  to  doze  despair ; 
She  managed  her  with  great  address, 
Made  her  play  cards,-  backgammon,  diess. 
She  got  her  out,  and  every  mom 
Around  the  skies  would  take  a  turn, 
To  tiy,  while  in  their  car  they  flew. 
What  air  and  ezerdse  might  do. 
Whene'er  her  pain  relaz'd,  she  vow'd 
No  cure  was  like  a  brilliant  crowd : 
So,  in  the  eve  of  each  good  day, 
Coax'd  her  abroad  to  see  the  play. 
Thus,  like  fine  belles,  she  idly  sought, 
By  vain  delights  to  banish  thought. 
♦  »  * 

Her  head  she  dress'd,  her  hair  she  curl'd, 
And  made  her  visit  half  the  world. 
»  *  ♦ 

In  short,  she  was  in  perfect  pain 

The  fidr  to  comfort — ^but  in  vain. 

»  * 


Tenm  dwpatchefl  a  messenger  to  remonxtrate  with  Capld, 
and  to  bring  him  bttck  to  Wisdom. 

Swift  through  the  air  Irene  pass'd. 
And  finds  deluded  love  at  last,^ 
Gazing  on  Folly's  beauteous  fiice. 
Feasting  his  eyes  on  eveiy  grace, 
And  thunders  in  his  ears  a  peal 
Of  bold  plain  truths,  with  honest  zeal : 
Tells  him  the  dreadful  news  she  brings. 
And  the  plain  consequence  of  things ; 
Show'd  all  his  mother's  letters  to  him. 
And  vow*d  Moria  would  undo  him ; 
Said  twice  as  much  as  Venus  bid  her. 
And  begg'd  of  Cupid  to  consider. 
How  his  vile  pranks  and  broken  vows 
Would  Jove's  insulted  vengeance  rouse; 
Then  adding  threats,  vow'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  Gods  would  be  deceived  no  moro : 
Id  short,  she  made  his  conduct  look 
80  black,  like  aspen  leaves  he  shook. 
*  «  * 


fROM  CANTO  IT. 
VoUj,  after  the  departure  of  Irene,  holds  a  long  dialogue 
with  Lore,  in  wbdch  she  arguea  her  own  raperiority 
oyer  Wisdom,  and  the  benenoial  inflnence  wtiidi  ibe 
exercises  in  the  world,  pretty  mach  in  the  manner  of 
BntmnB'B  Praiae  of  Folly.  She  peroeivee,  however, 
that  Cupid  is  so  bmUv  terrified  hy  the  threate  IMely 
held  out  to  him,  that  her  empire  over  him  is  still  in 
danger. 

Inthancbd  in  sleep  while  Cupid  lies, 
And  downy  slumbers  seal  his  eyes, 
»  *  » 

Distracting  cares  Moria's  breast 
Disturbed,  and  banish'd  balmy  rest; 
She  saw  her  charmer's  fluttering  heart 
Was  almost  on  the  wing  to  part. 
«  »  » 


She  doubted  fear  might  banish  love, 
As  frights  will  ague-fits  romove. 
«  «  « 

Rack'd  with  despair,  she  rose  and  walked. 
And  wildly  to  herself  she  talk'd. 

*  «  « 

Till  roused  at  last  her  deluged  eyes, 
Gharm'd  with  a  great  design  she  tries : 
Flush'd  with  the  thought,  she  vrings  her  flight 
To  the  dun  goddess  of  the  Night : 
She  found  her  on  a  mountain's  side. 
Where  rocks  her  palace  portals  hide ; 
Walls  of  thick  mist  its  predncts  close. 
No  groves,  lodge,  cawing  rooks,  or  crows, 
But  solemn  Silence,  still  as  Death, 
Lay  slumbering  on  th'  extended  heath: 
Old  Nature  built  it  under  ground, 
Shut  from  the  day,  remote  from  sound; 
Its  outstretch'd  columns  arch'd  inclose 
Vast  voids  devoted  to  repose, 
Form'd  of  huge  caverns  so  obscure. 
As  'twere  of  light  the  sepulture. 

*  *  » 

Stretch'd  on  her  couch  the  Queen  she  found. 
Her  head  with  wreaths  of  poppy  crown'd. 
Each  sense  dissolved  in  soft  repose. 

*  »  » 

While  storms  of  grief  her  bosom  swell. 
Prostrate  the  nymph  before  her  fell. 
And  thus  the  slothful  power  addreas'd : 
«<  Wake,  Night's  great  Goddess,  give  me  rest. 
Assist  your  child— my  birth  I  owe 
To  you  and  Erebus  below  ;* 
With  millions  made  to  me  a  prey, 
I've  throng'd  the  gloomy  realms  you  sway;   ' 
Yet  Love,  who  gods  and  men  deceives, 
Moria  soon  perfidious  leaves ; 
Unless  your  skill  divine  can  find 
Some  means  to  keep  him  true  and  kind." 
«  *  « 

«    *  Slow  the  yawning  Goddess  sighs, 
And,  half  asleep,  with  pain  replies : 
« As  I  saw  Love  was  fiilse  as  fair, 
Know,  child,  I  made  your  peace  my  care : 
While  fond  to  fix  his  fickle  heart, 
I've  form'd  this  masterpiece  of  art : 
Here,  take  this  phial,  which  I've  fiU'd 
With  oils  fi^m  female  tears  distill'd. 
«  »  « 

Warm'd  with  your  sighs,  bedew  it  round 
His  eye-lids,  seal'd  in  trance  profound. 
And  by  loved  Erebus  I  swear. 
The  God  your  chains  shall  raptured  wear: 
Haste,  use  it — leave  me  to  my  rest" 
She  sunk,  with  dozing  frimes  oppress'd. 
«  «  * 

So  quick  as  tarj  Fancy  flies. 
Or  beamy  light  shoots  round  the  dkies. 
To  Cupid's  couch  she  wings  her  way. 
Where,  sunk  in  sleep,  the  dreamer  lay ; 

[«  Brebns,  the  ioftrnal  dettj,  was  mwried  to  Noz,  tbs 
goddees,  as  all  mythologisU  agree;  and  even  Cloero  tens 
VLB  t}ils  is  his  8d  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  This 
marriage  produced  a  crowd  of  horrid  children,  inch  as 
Deceit.  Vear,  Labour,  £nvy,  and  manj  others,  among  whom 
Folly  is  set  down  as  one.] 
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Wann'd  with  her  floghs,  the  oil,  in  rills, 
Soft  round  his  eye-lids  she  distils, 
Then  unperceiyed  to  hed  she  stole, 
While  joys  enraptured  swell'd  her  soul* 

Wake,  wretched  Cupid,  haste,  arise, 
Or  never  shall  thy  radiant  eyes 
Nature's  fair  face  again  survey, 
Or  the  bright  sun's  delightful  ray ; 
For  by  the  magic  arts  of  Night 
Folly  will  rob  Siee  of  thy  sights 
And  by  mad  fondness,  undesign'd. 
Will  make  thee  senseless,  dark,  and  blind. 

And  now  the  virgin  Light  had  rear'd 
Her  head,  and  o'er  the  mountains  peer'd, 
When  Folly,  glad  her  grand  design 
Was  near  the  springing,  like  a  mine. 
Impatient  for  the  great  event 
Of  her  dread  mother's  liniment. 
Drew  the  bed-curtains,  wild  with  joy, 
To  rouse  the  soul-subduing  boy. 
And  cried,  «  Awake,  my  dear,  the  sun 
Already  has  its  course  begun ; 
Whole  nature  smiles,  while  thus  we  use 
The  mom,  fresh  bathed  in  limpid  dews." 

Pleased  he  awakes;  his  ears  rejoice 
To  hear  her  sweet  bewitching  voice, 
And,  fond,  to  see  her  tum'd  his  eyes. 
But,  starting,  found,  with  deep  surprise, 
Though  in  their  own  warm  melting  rain 
He  bathed  and  rubb'd  them  long  in  vain : 
Their  powers  of  vision  die  away, 
While  dimm'd,  nor  conscious  of  the  day } 
Fruitless  they  roll  their  shining  orbs. 
Which  the  dark  gloom  of  night  absorbs. 

«  O  Heaven !"  he  cries,  « the  Gods,  I  find, 
The  cruel  Gods,  have  struck  me  blind; 
Or  rather  Metis,  in  despite. 
Has  by  some  art  destroy'd  my  sight 

♦  «  « 

Fair  charmer,  I  no  more  shall  see 
The  sun,  nor,  what's  more  cruel,  thee." 

«  *  # 

Stood  fond  Moria  quite  distress'd, 

She  clapt  her  hands,  she  smote  her  breast; 

She  sighs,        *  * 

*        *  sinks  down,  and,  cold  as  clay. 

Kisses  his  feet,  and  faints  away. 

*  *  « 

At  length  her  pulse  begun  to  beat. 
And  life  renews  its  genial  heat ; 
Her  heaving  lungs  expanded  play. 
Again  her  eyes  behold  the  day, 

«  Bright  charmer!"  cries  the  God,  ^yoni grief 
Distracts,  oui  gives  me  no  relief; 
Try  to  assist  me :  quick  arise, 
And  couch  this  film  which  veils  my  eyes : 
Here,  take  this  dart,  raze  off,  with  care. 
This  speck,  and  lay  the  pnpil  bare." 
»  «  * 

While  grief  and  shame  her  foce  o'enpre^ 

Upon  her  knee  she  lean'd  his  head; 

Then  points  the  dart,  and  with  her  hands 

The  crystal  rooted  film  expands ; 

But  oh !  the  rack  was  so  intense. 

So  twinged  the  nerve,  and  ahock'd  the  sense, 


He  begg'd  her,  yelling  wilii  deqpair. 
The  fruitless  torture  to  forbear. 

«  *  « 

Withal  the  little  subtle  dart 
Quick  through  his  eye  so  pierced  his  heart, 
Enkindling  there  such  raging  fires  ; 
«  »  » 

They  made  the  God  his  nymph  adore^ 
And,  fond  to  dotage,  love  her  more. 
His  pain  abates,  but  this  fresh  flame 
So  shoots  into  his  vital  firame, 

«  «  « 

He,  drunk  with  love  and  joy,  forgets 
His  blindness  and  his  mother's  threats. 
«My  lifo !"  says  he,  « I  here  discard 
For  this  distress  the  least  regard: 
Methinks  I  feel  my  flames  renew ; 
My  life's  not  only  yours — ^but  you; 
While,  like  a  graft  fed  by  the  tree, 
I  live  absorb'd  and  sunk  in  thee. 
«  *  « 

Lend  me  your  hand ;  a  God  shall  bear, 
Unmoved  those  woes  which  mortals  share. 
Yes  I  since  the  evil  I  endure 
Is  past  thy  art  and  mine  to  cure, 
Thou  now  o'er  me  and  men  shalt  reign. 
«  »  « 

Unchanged  as  fate,  the  worid  shall  find. 
While  Folly's  faithful,  FU  be  kind; 
And  a^es  yet  unborn  shall  see 
How  firm  my  soul  is  link'd  to  thee." 

*  «  * 

Thus  the  gay  hours  delightful  fly, 

Till  Folly's  own  good  hour  draws  nigh. 

When,  twinged  and  pain'd,  her  labour  came. 

She  sends  for  many  a  Carian  dame ; 

By  great  Ludna's  help  and  theirs, 

To  ease  the  burthen  which  she  bears. 

Great  was  her  danger ;  for  the  firight 

She  took  when  Cupid  lost  his  sights 

And  the  dread  horror  of  her  crime. 

Had  made  her  come  before  her  time: 

Yet  blest  with  what  she  thought  a  treasnie, 

A  girl  at  last  was  bom,  call'd  Pleasure, 

Of  a  weak,  sickly,  tender  make. 

Tall,  thin,  and  slender  as  a  rake; 

So  dight,  it  scarce  would  handling  bear. 

Fainting  in  spite  of  Folly's  care : 

For,  as  the  sensitive  plant,  it  seem'd 

To  shrink  at  every  touch,  and  scream'd 

Like  mandrakes,  when  their  tender  shoots 

Are  torn  upward  by  the  roots. 

*  «  * 

Withal  it  had  the  loveliest  foce, 
With  such  enchanting  mien  and  graoa. 
No  infiuit  destined  for  a  toast 
Could  such  a  set  of  foatures  boast. 

«  «  « 

Could  Venus  see  it,  they  believed 
Her  fovour  might  be  yet  retrieved. 

*  *  » 

Full  of  these  views,  their  hamess'd  dorea 
Bear  them  firom  Caria's  fragrant  grovef. 
And  though  o'ertaken  by  the  night. 
Safely  near  Paphos  they  alight; 
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There,  in  a  villa  housed,  they  sent 
To  Venas  'with  a  compliment. 
On  a  gilt  card,  Ul-spelt,  and  writ 
With  modern  cant  and  awkward  wit. 
To  tell  her  they  were  come  to  pay 
Their  duty,  and  they  hoped  to  stay* 


Tenxui,  vith  much  entreafy,  permits  her  Son  to  Introchiee 
his  Mistress  and  Child  to  her.  The  sight  of  the  beanttfhl 
infant  Pleasure  completes  her  reooncilement  As  the 
apprehension  of  the  Lorers,  hotrever,  is  not  yet  quieted 
respecting  the  anger  of  the  Celestials,  Venus  appeases 
the  lamentations  of  Follj,  and  prepares  to  set  oat  tor 
Olympus,  whither  Metis  had  gone  before  to  prefer  her 
suit  against  her  betrayer  and  her  riral.  \ 

*  «  « 

Venus  distracted  with  their  cries, 

*  «  « 

"Come,  dry  your  tears,"  says  sho,  "I'll  tr^ 
My  interest  yet  in  yonder  sky : 
Make  ready  straight  my  car  and  doyes; 
Get  on  your  riding-^^ats  and  gloves : 
Although  my  power  may  prove  but  &int, 
When  weighM  with  Metis's  complaint. 
And  all  my  eloquence  too  weak, 
When  injured  Wisdom  comes  to  speak, 
Yet  these  poor  charms  perhaps  may  plead 
With  Jove,  unless  your  doom's  decreed." 

*  *  * 

They  reach'd,  each  storm  and  danger  past. 
The  mansions  of  the  Gods  at  last. 
«  «  « 

Love's  cause  already  was  come  on, 
And  Metis  had  in  form  begun 
A  huge  philippic  on  her  son. 
Alarm'd  with  this,  in  haste  they  dress'd, 
And  Venus  on  her  snowy  breast 
The  magic  cestus  secret  placed. 
And  walk'd,  with  heavenly  glory  graced, 
liove  follow*d  with  his  brilliant  girl, 
Trick'd  out  with  jewels,  lace,  and  pearl ; 
Within  her  fost'ring  arms  convey'd. 
Pleasure  her  infant  charms  display'd ; 
When,  all  perfumed  with  civet,  citne 
Where  Jove  in  judgment  sat  supreme; 
There  they  heard  Metis  just  concluding. 
A  long  harangue  of  Love's  eluding 
The  powers  above,  and  all  the  vows 
He  swore,  of  making  her  his  spouse. 


Yenus,  in  reply  to  Metis,  addresses  Jove  in  her  Son*k  behalf 
and  pleads  for  permitting  Moria  to  be  his  bride. 

«  •»  * 

She*  ceased — the  cestus  did  the  rest. 
And  roused  soft  pity  in  hisf  breast : 
He  sigh'd,  and,  with  a  pensive  air, 
Saw  Metis  wise,  and  Folly  fair ; 
And,  secret,  in  his  breast  divine, 
Conceived  a  glorious  great  design. 

*  *  * 

He  paused :  and  thus  each  Hour  that  waits 
To  guard  high  Heaven's  resplendent  gates. 


•Yeniu. 


t  In  Japltex'fl. 


Bespoke,  and,  with  a  gracious  mien, 
Shook  his  ambrosial  curls  serene. 

«  Proclaim  a  solemn  banquet — call 
The  Grods  to  our  etherial  hall. 
Where  Fll  promulgate  a  decree 
To  bind  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  me ; 
Where  Love  and  Metis  both  shall  own. 
Justice  and  mercy  found  my  throne." 
«  «  * 

At  once  the  swift-wing'd  couriers  rise. 
And  sound  a  banquet  through  the  skies ; 
The  Gods  the  thunderer's  call  attend. 
And,  pleased,  the  etherial  hall  ascend : 
As  Jove,  they  heard,  would  now  decide. 
Which  lady  should  be  Cupid's  bride ; 
If  Love  would  suit  with  Wisdom  best, 
Or  happier  live  in  Folly  blest* 

«  «  » 

Each,  fond  to  hear  the  sentence  past, 
To  settle  heaven  and  earth  at  last. 
Put  on  their  gayest  robe  and  fistce. 
The  banquet  and  the  God  to  grace. 
»  »  » 

The  grand  repasts  of  pompous  kings. 
Compared  to  this,  are  sordid  things. 
»  «  « 

Sat  all  the  Deities  elate, 

They  ate  and  drank  in  golden  plate. 

♦  ♦  *  • 

Wine  cheers  their  hearts,  yet,  calm  and  cool, 
Each  mused  how  Jove  the  cause  would  rule ; 
And,  when  they  took  the  cloth  away, 
Watch'd  the  great  business  of  the  day. 
Straight  Jove,  all  Heaven  in  silence  hush'd, 
His  will  pronouncing,  laugh'd  and  blush'd ; 
And  placing  Folly  at  his  side, 
Decrees  her  Cupid's  fittest  bride ; 
He  shows  his  reasons,  (but  too  long 
They  would  protract  the  fiiithfiil  song,) 
Then  toasts  her  health ;  the  nectar'd  bowl 
He  gives  her  to  enlarge  her  soul : 
She  drank  so  deep,  an  air  divine 
O'er  all  her  features  secm'd  to  shine. 
«  That  draught,":]:  says  Jove,  (and,  pleased,  h% 

smiled, 
Midst  all  his  thunders,  sweet  and  mild,) 
«•  Has  raised  thee,  fair  Moria,  high 
As  the  bright  daughters  of  the  sky ; 
Thou'rt  now  immortal  grown,  and  fit 
Great  Love's  embraces  to  admit : 
Together  calm  the  frantic  earth, 
Allay  men's  woes,  augment  their  mirth ; 
Sweeten  their  cares  and  let  them  see. 
If  they're  anbless'd,  'tis  not  from  me." 
He  joins  their  hands  for  endless  ages. 
And  bids  them  scorn  censorious  sages. 
**  Let  none,"  says  Jove,  **  while  thus  they're  tied. 
Sweet  Folly  and  fond  Love  divide. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Accursed  be  his  atrocious  crime. 
Who  parts  you  through  tiie  rounds  of  time; 


X  Apnleins  represents  Jupiter  (hi  his  64h  book)  makinff 
P^ofae  immortal  in  this  manner,  by  making  her  drink  ooi 
of  the  bowl  whidi  he  reoched  to  her. 
2P 
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And  let  &ir  Pleasure  alwajs  be 
Beloved  by  men,  bj  gods,  and  me. 
Yet,  prudent  Metis,  don't  despair; 
For  thou  art  mine,  by  Styx  I  swear,* 


My  chosen  wife,  whose  counsels  still 
Shall  rule  my  heart  and  guide  my  will, 
And  with  eternal  charms  control 
The  fond  afl^tions  of  my  souL^' 


WILLIAM  CRAWFURD.f 


[Bora,lY00t    DKHfiOT] 


TWEEDSIDB. 
What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed ! 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  &ncy  exceed. 
Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet-blushing  rose, 

Not  ail  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those. 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush, 
The  black-bird,  and  sweet-cooing  dove. 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead, 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring ; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  vUIage  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feather'd  folks  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  ? 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  1 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray, 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep? 
Tweed's  murmurs  should  lull  her  to  rest ; 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel, 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare : 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fidrest  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray, 

Oh !  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed ; 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  smooth-winding  Tay 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed. 


THE  BUSH  ABOON  TRAQUAIR. 
Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me : 
Though,  thus  I  languish,  thus  complain, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded  never  move  her; 
At  the  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquair, 

'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 


*  The  goddeas  MaUs,  or  Wisdom,  in  Heslad's  13ieoconis, 
la  wt  down  u  one  of  the  wiyes  whom  Jupiter  m«med^— 
Tide  Nat  Com.  1, 2,  p.  00,  c»p.  2. 

[1  A  merchant  in  Glasgow,  one  of  the  iweeteet  of  Our 
(rrioal  writen,  and  one  of  the  ingenlons  young  gentlemen 
mat  assisted  Allan  Bamsay  in  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany. 


That  day  she  smiled,  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  seem'd  ever  kinder ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad. 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame 

Li  words  that  I  thought  tender ; 
If  more  there  pass'd,  Fm  not  to  blame, 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain, 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
The  bonny  bush  bloom'd  fair  in  May, 

Its  sweets  I'll  aye  remember ; 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay, 

It  fades  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  strains. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me  ? 
Oh !  make  her  partner  in  my  pains, 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me. 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair, 

My  passion  no  more  tender, 
I'll  leave  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 


ON  MRS.  A.  H.,  AT  A  CONCERT. 

Look  where  my  dear  Hamilla  smiles, 

Hamilla^  heavenly  charmer; 
See  how  with  all  their  arts  and  wiles 

The  Loves  and  Graces  arm  her. 
A  blush  dwells  glowing  on  her  cheeks, 

Fair  seats  of  youthful  pleasures ; 
There  love  in  smiling  language  speaks. 

There  spreads  his  rosy  treasures. 

O  fairest  maid,  I  own  thy  power, 

I  gaze,  I  sigh,  and  languish. 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore. 

And  triumph  in  my  anguish. 
But  ease,  O  charmer,  ease  my  care. 

And  let  my  torments  move  thee ; 
As  thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair, 

So  I  the  dearest  love  thee. 


He  was  aUve  in  1748,  and  certainly  dead  in  1758,  haTtaig 
suffered  ftir  many  yean  '*ihe  niost  torturing  pains  of  Mlj 
with  an  unalterable  cheerfulness  of  temper."  It  is  ssid 
that  he  was  drowned  crostdng  over  firom  Ftance  to  Seoir 
land,  hut  this  is  very  qnestionahle.] 
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CBon,l«B.    DM.UBO.] 


Wab  bora  in  1685,  and  died  in  the  very  minute 
of  the  earthquake  of  1750,  of  the  shock  of  which, 
though  speechleas,  he  appeared  to  be  aenaible^ 
His  life  was  active,  benevolent,  and  useful:  h^ 
was  the  general  friend  of  unfortunate  genius,  and 
his  schemes  for  public  utility  were  frustrated  only 


by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstancee.  Though 
his  manners  were  unassuming,  his  personal  dig- 
nity was  such,  that  he  made  Pope  fairly  ashamed 
of  the  attempt  to  insult  him,  and  obliged  the 
satirist  to  apologize  to  him  with  a  mean  equivo- 
cation. 


TEBSSS  WBITT£N  WHEN  AIONB  IN  AN  INN  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

TwENTTlost  years  have  stolen  their  hours  away, 
Since  in  this  inn,  even  in  this  room,  I  lay: 
How  changed!   what  then  was  rapture,  fire, 

and  air, 
Seems  now  sad  silence  all  and  blank  despair ! 
Is  it  that  youth  paints  every  view  too  bright. 
And,  life  advancing,  fancy  fades  her  light  1 
Ah,  no ! — nor  yet  is  day  so  &r  declined. 
Nor  can  time's  creeping  coldness  reach  the  mind. 

'TLb  that  I  miss  the  inspirer  of  that  youth ; 
Her,  whose  soft  smile  was  love,  whose  soul  was 

truth. 
Her,  from  whose  pain  I  never  wish'd  relief, 
And  for  whose  pleasure  I  could  smile  at  grieC 
Prospects  that,  view'd  with  her,  inspired  before, 
Now  seen  without  her  can  delight  no  more. 
Death  snatch'd  my  joys,  by  cutting  off  her  share. 
But  lefl  her  griefa  to  multiply  my  care. 

Pensive  and  cold  this  room  in  each  changed 
part 
I  view,  and  shock'd,  from  ev'ry  object  start: 
There  hung  the  watch,  that  beating  hours  from 

day. 
Told  its  sweet  owner's  lessening  life  away. 
There  her  dear  diamond  taught  the  sash  my 

name; 
'Tis  gone !  frail  image  of  love,  lifo,  and  fame. 
That  glass  she  dress'd  at,  keeps  her  form  no 

more; 
Not  one  dear  footstep  tunes  th'  unconscious  floor. 
There  sat  she— yet  those  chairs  no  sense  retain. 
And  busy  recollection  smarts  in  vain. 
Sullen  and  dim,  what  faded  scenes  are  hero ! 
I  wonder,  and  retract  a  starting  tear, 
Gaze  in  attentive  doubt — ^with  anguish  swell. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  on  each  weigh'd  object  dwelL 
Then  to  the  window  rush,  gay  views  invite, 
And  tempt  idea  to  permit  delight 
But  unimpressive,  all  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
One  void  forgetful  desert  glooms  around. 

O  life ! — deceitful  lure  of  lost  desires  I 
How  short  thy  period,  yet  how  fierce  thy  fires ! 
Scarce  can  a  passion  start  (we  change  so  fast) 
Ere  new  lights  strike  us,  and  the  old  are  past. 
Schemes  following  schemes,  so  long  life's  taste 

explore, 
That  ere  we  learn  to  live,  we  live  no  more. 


Who  then  can  think-— yet  sigh,  to  part  with 

breath. 
Or  shun  the  healing  hand  of  friendly  death  1 
Ghiilt,  penitence,  and  wrongs,  and  pain,  and 

strife,  f 

Form  the  whole  heap'd  amount,  thou  flatterer, 

lifo! 
Is  it  for  this,  that  toss'd  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 
Peace,  by  new  shipwrecks,  numbers  each  new 

yearl 
Oh  take  me,  death  !  indulge  desired  repose. 
And  draw  thy  silent  curtain  round  my  woes. 

Yet  hold— one  tender  pang  revokes  that  pray'r. 
Still  there  remains  one  claim  to  tax  my  care. 
Oone  though  she  is,  she  left  her  soul  behind. 
In  four  dear  transcripts  of  her  copied  mind. 
They  chain  me  down  to  life,  new  task  supply, 
And  leave  me  not  at  leisure  yet  to  die ! 
Busied  for  them  I  yet  forego  release^ 
And  teach  my  wearied  heart  to  wait  for  peace. 
But  when  their  day  breaks  broad,  I  welcome 

night. 
Smile  at  discharge  firom  caro,  and  shut  out 

light 


ALEXIS,  OB  POPE. 

ntOM  k  OlVBAt.* 

TuNiFTTL  Alixib,  ou  the  Thames'  fair  side, 
The  ladies'  plaything,  and  the  Muses'  pride ; 
With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite. 
Easy  though  vain;  and  elegant  though  light: 
Desiring  and  deserving  others'  praise. 
Poorly  accepts  a  frune  he  ne'er  repays ; 
Unborn  to  cherish,  sneakingly  approves. 
And  wants  the  soul  to  spread  the  worth  he  loves. 
This,  to  the  juniors  of  his  tribe,  gave  pain. 
For  mean  minds  praise  but  to  be  praised  again. 
Henceforth,  renouncing  an  ungracious  Baal, 
His  altars  smoke  not,  and  their  offerings  fail : 
The  heat  his  scorn  had  raised,  his  pride  inflamed. 
Till  what  they  worshipp'd  first  they  next  defomed. 
*  *  «  * 

[<*  These  Hum  are  in  RUFs  best  oumner,  and  exoelleni 
of  thenuelTea.  He  nukee  Us  individual  oaae,  which  is 
tme  enough,  giineFalljr  true,  which  it  is  not;  Pope  how- 
eyer  felt  their  aUng,  and  has  left  a  writhe  in  writing.  HIU 
could  hardl  J  expect  to  rooeive  what  Prior  and  TbosaaoB 
fSailed  in  finding^  return  in  kind  ibr  their  poetle  eom- 
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Pion,11QA.    DM,  1154.] 


WiLLiiJC  Hamzltov,  of  BtngonTt  was  of  an 
•odent  &mily  in  Aynhire.  He  wm  Jibcnlly 
educated,  and  his  geniuf  and  delicate  oonatitQ- 
tion  aeeined  to  mark  him  out  for  pacific  punuita 
alone ;  bvt  he  thought  fit  to  join  the  atandard  of 
rebellion  in  1745,  celebrated  the  momentaij 
blaze  of  its  encoeH  in  an  ode  on  the  battle  of 
Gladsmnir,  and  finally  escaped  to  France,  after 
much  wandering  and  many  hardahipa  in  the 
Highlands.  He  made  hie  peace  howerer  with 
the  government,  and  came  home  to  take  poasea- 
sion  of  hia  paternal  estate ;  but  the  state  of  his 
health  fequiiing  a  warmer  climate,  he  retomed 
to  the  Continnt,  where  he  continued  to  reside 


till  a  alow  oonsumpcion  carried  him  off  at  Lyoio, 
in  hia  60th  year. 

The  praise  of  elegance  is  all  that  can  be  gimi 
to  hia  rtncB,  In  case  any  reader  should  be  im- 
moderately touched  with  sympathy  lor  hk  love 
aufieringa,  it  is  proper  to  inform  him,  that 
Hamilton  was  thought  by  the  fair  ones  of  his 
day  to  be  a  Teiy  inconstant  swain.  A  Scotch 
lady,  whom  he  teased  with  his  addresses,  applied 
to  Home,  tiie  author  of  Douglas,  for  advice  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Home  advised  her  to  aflfoct 
to  fcvour  his  assiduities.  She  did  so,  and  thsj 
were  immediately  withdrawn.* 


TR0M  "OOMTEBfPLATIOK;  OR,  TOE  TRIUMPH  Of 
LOVB." 

O  TQics  divine  whoae  heavenly  atrain 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 
O  powerful  to  appeaae  the  smart, 
That  fosters  in  a  wounded  heart. 
Whose  mystic  numbers  can  assuage 
The  bosom  of  tumult'ous  rage, 
Can  strike  the  dagger  from  despair, 
And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  care. 
Oft  lured  by  thee,  when  wretches  call, 
Hope  comea,  that  cheers  or  softens  all ; 
Bxpell'd  by  thee,  and  dispossest, 
£nvy  forsakes  the  human  breast. 
Full  oft  with  thee  the  bard  retiree. 
And  lost  to  earth,  to  heaven  aspires. 
How  nobly  lost!  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deepening  solemn  grove. 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale. 
To  silence  trust  some  plaintive  tale. 
Of  nature's  ills,  and  mankind's  woes. 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose ; 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak, 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman's  stroke, 
From  the  high  rock's  aSrial  crown 
In  twisting  arches  bending  down, 
Bathes  in  the  smooth  pellucid  stream. 
Full  oft  he  waits  the  mystic  dream 
Of  mankind's  joys  right  understood. 
And  of  the  all-prevailing  good. 
Go  forth  invoked,  O  voice  divine ! 
And  issue  firom  Uiy  sacred  shrine. 

»  «  « 

*  *    Ascending  heaven's  height. 

Contemplation,  take  thy  flight: 
Behold  the  aun,  through  heaven's  wide  apace, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  run  his  race : 
Behold  the  moon  exert  her  light. 
As  blushing  bride  on  her  love-night: 
Behold  the  sister  starry  train, 
Her  bridemaids,  mount  the  azure  plain. 

472 


See  where  the  snows  their  treasures  keep; 
The  chambers  where  the  loud  winds  sleep ; 
Where  the  collected  rains  abide 
Tin  heaven  set  all  its  windows  wide. 
Precipitate  from  high  to  pour 
And  drovm  in  violence  of  show'r: 
Or  gently  strain'd  they  wash  the  earth* 
And  give  the  tender  fruits  a  birth. 
See  where  thunder  springs  his  mine ; 
Where  the  paths  of  lightning  shine. 
Or  tired  those  heights  still  to  pursue. 
From  heaven  descending  with  the  dew. 
That  soft  impregns  the  youthful  mead. 
Where  thousand  flowers  exalt  the  head, 
Mark  how  nature's  hand  bestows 
Abundant  grace  on  all  that  grows. 
Tinges,  with  pencil  slow  unseen. 
The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green; 
Or  spreads  the  tulip's  parted  streaks. 
Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rose's  checks, 
Or  points  with  light  Monimia's  eyes, 
And  forms  her  bosom's  beauteous  rise. 
Ah !  haunting  spirit,  art  thou  there ! 
Forbidden  in  these  walks  t'  appear. 
I  thought,  O  Love !  thou  wouidst  disdain 
To  mix  with  wisdom's  black  staid  train; 
But  when  my  curious  searching  lo<^ 
A  nice  survey  of  nature  took. 
Well  pleased  the  matron  set  to  show 
Her  mistrese-work,  on  earth  below. 
Then  fruitless  knowledge  turn  aside. 
What  other  art  remains  untried 
This  load  of  anguish  to  remove, 
And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  love ! 
To  friendship's  sacred  force  apply. 
That  source  of  tenderness  and  joy ; 
A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profane, 
A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain : 


I       [•  It  bsfl  not  hitherto  lM«ii  noticed  that  the  first  tranda- 
I  tion  fltom  Uanur  in  blank  verse  vu  made  hj  HamUton.] 
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Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease^ 
And  give  the  tortured  mourner  ease. 
Th'  indissoluble  tie,  that  binds 
In  equal  chains  two  sister  minds: 
Not  such  as  servile  interests  choose, 
From  partial  ends  and  sordid  views; 
Nor  when  the  midnight  banquet  fires, 
The  choice  of  wine-inflamed  desires; 
When  the  short  fellowships  proceed, 
From  casual  mirth  and  wicked  deed ; 
Till  the  next  mom  estranges  quite 
The  partners  of  one  guilty  night ; 
But  such  as  judgment  long  has  weighed, 
And  years  of  faithfulness  have  tried ; 
Whose  tender  mind  is  framed  to  share 
The  equal  portion  of  my  care; 
Whose  thoughts  my  happiness  employs 
Sincere,  who  triumphs  in  my  joys ; 
With  whom  in  raptures  I  may  stray 
Through  study's  long  and  pathless  way. 
Obscurely  blest,  in  joys,  alone, 
To  the  excluded  worid  unknown. 
Forsook  the  weak  &ntastic  train 
Of  flatt*iy,  mirth,  all  &lse  and  vain; 
On  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 
My  weaiy  soul  may  take  her  rest, 
While  the  still  tender  look  and  kind 
Fair  springing  from  the  spotless  mind, 
My  perfected  delights  insure 
To  last  immortal,  free  and  pure. 
Grrant,  heaven,  if  heaven  means  bliss  for  i 
Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 
*  *  ♦ 

Contemplation,  baffled  maid. 
Remains  there  yet  no  other  aid  1 
Helpless  and  weaiy  must  thou  yield 
To  love  supreme  in  ev'ry  field  1 
Let  Melancholy  last  engage, 
Rev'rend,  hoary-mantled  sage. 
Sure,  at  his  sable  flag's  display 
Love's  idle  troop  will  flit  away : 
And  bring  with  him  his  due  compeer, 
Silence,  sad,  foirlom,  and  drear. 

Haste  thee,  Silence,  haste  and  go. 
To  search  tlje  gloomy  world  below. 
My  trembluig  steps,  O  Sibyl,  lead, 
Through  the  dominions  of  the  dead : 
Where  Care,  enjoying  soft  repose. 
Lays  down  the  burden  of  his  woes ; 
Where  meritorious  Want  no  more 
Shiv'ring  begs  at  OrandeaPs  door; 
Unconscious  Grandeur,  seal'd  his  eyes, 
On  the  mouldering  purple  lies. 
In  ihe  dim  and  dreary  round. 
Speech  in  eternal  chains  lies  bound. 
And  see  a  tomb,  its  gates  displayed, 
Expands  an  everlasting  shade. 
O  ye  inhabitants !  that  dwell 
Each  foi^otten  in  your  cell. 
Oh  say !  for  whom  of  human  race 
Has  fate  decreed  this  hiding-place  1 

And  hark !  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
Low  winds  the  whisper  round  the  walls, 
A  voice,  the  sluggish  air  that  breaks. 
Solemn  amid  the  silence  speaks. 


Mistaken  man,  thoa  seek'st  to  know,. 
What  known  will  but  afflict  with  wo ; 
There  thy  Monimia  shall  abide. 
With  the  pale  brideigroom  rest  a  bride, 
The  wan  assistants  there  shall  lay, 
In  weeds  of  death,  her  beauteous  day. 

Oh  words  of  woe!  what  do  I  heart 
What  sounds  invade  a  lover's  earl 
Must  then  thy  charms,  my  anxious  care. 
The  &te  of  vulgar  beauty  share  1 
Good  heaven  retard  (for  thine  the  power) 
The  wheels  of  time,  that  roll  the  hour. 

Yet  ah !  why  swells  my  breast  with  fears  t 
Why  start  the  interdicted  tears  1 
Love,  dost  thou  tempt  again  1  depart, 
Thoa  de^  cast  out  firom  my  heart. 
Sad  I  Ibisook  the  feast,  the  ball. 
The  snimy  bower,  and  lofty  hall. 
And  sought  the  dungeon  of  despair ; 
Yet  thou  overtak'st  me  thera 
How  little  dream'd  I  thee  to  find 
In  this  lone  state  of  human  kmd  1 
Nor  melancholy  can  prevail, 
The  direfhl  deed,  nor  dismal  tale : 
Hoped  I  for  these  thou  wouldst  remove ! 
How  near  akin  is  grief  to  lovel 
Then  no  more  I  strive  to  shun 
Love's  chains :  O  heaven !  thy  will  be  done* 
The  best  physician  here  I  find, 
To  cure  a  sore  diseased  mind, 
For  soon  this  venerable  gloom 
Will  yield  a  weary  sufferer  room ; 
No  more  a  slave  to  love  decreed. 
At  ease  and  firee  among  the  dead. 
Come  then,  ye  tears,  ne'er  cease  to  flow, 
In  full  satiety  of  wo : 
Though  now  the  maid  my  heart  alarms, 
Severe  and  migh^  in  her  charms, 
Doom'd  to  obey,  in  bondage  pres^ 
The  tyrant's  love  commcmds  unblest; 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er, 
This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more; 
Then  from  my  dark  and  closing  eye^ 
The  form  beloved  shall  ever  fly. 
The  tyranny  of  love  shall  cease, 
Both  laid  down  to  sleep  in  peace ; 
To  share  alike  our  mortal  lot. 
Her  beauties  and  my  cares  forgot 


SONG. 


Ah  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate, 

When  doom'd  to  love,  and  doom'd  to  languish. 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish. 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs. 

My  secret  soul  discover ; 
While  raptmre  trembling  through  mine  eyes, 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  dieek, 

O'eispread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  ▼•nous  wishes. 
2p2 
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For  oh !  that  (brm  so  heaTonly  fair, 
Thooe  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smiling, 

That  artless  blush  and  modest  air. 
So  fiitally  beguiling ! 

The  every  look  and  every  grace, 
So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee; 


Till  death  overtake  me  in  the  chase. 
Still  will  my  hopes  pursue  thee : 

Then  when  my  tedious  hours  are  past. 
Be  this  last  blessing  given, 

Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last, 
And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 


GILBERT  WEST. 

[Bora,  1708.   Died,  1786.] 


The  translator  of  Pindar  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  West,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
same  classic  at  Oxford.  His  mother  was  sister 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterward  Lord  Cobham. 
Though  bred  at  Oxford  with  a  view  to  the  church, 
he  embraced  the  military  life  for  some  time,  but 
left  it  for  the  employment  of  Lord  Townshend, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Hanover.  Through  this  in- 
terest he  was  appointed  clerk  extraordinary  to 
the  privy  council,  a  situation  which  however  was 


not  immediately  profitable.  He  married  toon 
after,  and  retired  to  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where 
his  residence  was  often  visited  by  Pitt  and  Lord 
Lyttleton.  There  he  wrote  his  Observations  on 
the  Resurrection,  for  which  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  a  doctor  of  lavra.  He  succeeded 
at  last  to  a  lucrative  clerkship  of  the  privy  coan- 
cil,  and  Mr.  Pitt  made  him  deputy-treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital;  but  this  accession  to  his  for- 
tune came  but  a  short  time  previous  to  bis  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.* 


ALLBGOBICAL  DESGBIPTION  OF  YSBTtT. 

noM  "TBx  ABUsa  or  n^vimira.'* 

So  on  he  passed,  till  he  comen  hath 
To  a  small  river,  that  full  slow  did  glide, 
As  it  uneath  mote  find  its  watry  path 
For  stones  and  rubbish,  that  did  choak  its  tide, 
So  lay  the  mouldering  piles  on  every  side, 
Seem'd  there  a  goodly  city  once  had  been, 
Albeit  now  fallen  were  her  royal  pride. 
Yet  mote  her  ancient  greatness  still  be  seen, 
Still  from  her  ruins  proved  the  world's  imperial 
queen. 

For  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  continents, 
The  boast  of  art  and  nature  there  was  brought, 
Corinthian  brass,  Egyptian  monuments, 
With  hieroglyphic  sculptures  all  inwrought, 
And  Parian  marbles,  by  Greek  artists  taught 
To  counterfeit  the  forms  of  heroes  old, 
And  set  before  the  eye  of  sober  thought 
Lycurgus,  Homer,  and  Alddes  bold. 
All  these  and  many  more  that  may  not  here  be 
told. 

There  in  the  middest  of  a  ruin'd  pile, 
That  seem'd  a  theatre  of  circuit  vast. 
Where  thousands  might  be  seated,  he  erewhile 
Discovered  hath  an  uncouth  ttophy  placed ; 
Seem'd  a  huge  heap  of  stone  together  cast 
In  nice  disorder  and  wild  symmetry. 
Urns,  broken  friezes,  statues  half  defaced, 
And  pedestals  with  antique  imagery 
Emboss'd,  and  pillars  huge  of  costly  porphyiy. 


Aloft  on  this  strange  basis  was  ypight 
With  girlonds  gay  adom'd  a  golden  chair, 
In  which  aye  smiling  with  self-bred  delight, 
In  careless  pride  reclined  a  lady  fair. 
And  to  soft  music  lent  her  idle  ear ; 
The  which  with  pleasure  so  did  her  enthral, 
That  for  aught  else  she  had  but  little  care. 
For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour  femuial. 
Or  gentle  love,  sole  king  of  pleasures  natural 

Als  by  her  side  in  richest  robes  array'd, 
An  eunuch  sate,  of  visage  pale  and  dead, 
Unseemly  paramour  for  royal  maid ! 
Yet  him  she  courted  oft  and  honoured, 
And  oft  would  by  her  place  in  princely  sted, 
Though  from  the  dregs  of  earth  he  springenwere, 
And  oft  with  regal  crovms  she  deck'd  his  head. 
And  ofl,  to  soothe  her  vain  and  foolish  ear, 
She  bade  him  the  great  names  of  mighty  Kesait 
bear. 

Thereto  herself  a  pompous  title  bore, 
For  she  was  vain  of  her  great  ancestry, 
But  vainer  still  of  that  prodigious  store 
Of  arts  and  learning,  which  she  vaunts  to  lie 
In  the  rich  archives  of  her  treasury. 
These  she  to  strangers  oftentimes  would  dunr, 

-^  With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 
Then  proudly  claim  as  to  her  merit  due, 

The  venerable  praise  and  title  of  Vertii. 

r»  Thiit  West  had  a  yewrly  penflton  of  two  handled  Md 
flftj  pouncU,  to  a  bet  new  to  our  literary  htotorj.  Soatbg 
has  spoken  of  him  as  the  fbunder  or  orisioator  of  tM 
Bchool  of  Akenalde,  Mason,  Gray,  and  the  Wartons:  "Ip 
poems,"  says  CJoleridge,  with  fkr  more  justice,  '•hare  tw 
merit  of  chaste  and  manly  dictfon :  but  they  an  €oki,aad, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  only  decu^coloiired.] 
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Vertil  she  was  ydept,  and  held  her  court 
With  outward  shows  of  pomp  and  majesty, 
To  which  nathelese  few  others  did  reeort. 
But  men  of  base  and  vulgar  indosfary. 
Or  such  perdy  as  of  them  cozen'd  be, 
Mimes,  fiddlers,  pipers,  eunuchs  squeaking  fine, 
Painters  and  buUders,  sons  of  masonry, 
Who  well  could  measure  with  the  rule  and  line, 
And  all  the  orders  five  right  craftily  define. 

But  other  skill  of  cunning  architect^ 
How  to  contrive  the  house  for  dwelling  best, 
With  self-sufficient  scorn  they  wont  neglect. 
As  corresponding  with  their  purpose  least ; 
And  herein  be  they  copied  of  the  rest. 


Who  aye  pretending  love  of  science  fair. 
And  generous  purpose  to  adorn  the  breast 
With  liberal  arts,  to  Yertik's  court  repair, 
Tet  nought  but  tones  and  names  and  coins  away 
do  bear. 

For  long,  to  visit  her  once-honour'd  seat 
The  studious  sons  of  learning  have  forbore : 
Who  whilom  thither  ran  with  pilgrim  feet. 
Her  venerable  reliques  to  adore, 
And  load  their  bosom  with  the  sacred  store. 
Whereof  the  world  large  treasure  yet  enjoys. 
But  sithence  she  declined  from  wisdom's  lore, 
They  left  her  to  display  her  pompous  toys 
To  virtuosi  vain  and  wonder-gaping  boys. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


CBorn,lYlk    Died,  1760.] 


Collins  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while 
at  college,  and  his  lyrical  poetry  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Those  works  will  adbide  comparison 
with  whatever  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  If  they  have  rather  less  exuberant 
wealth  of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  exquisite 
touches  of  pathos.  Like  Milton,  he  leads  us 
into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination;  like 
him,  he  has  the  rich  economy  of  expression 
haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few  words 
often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  In 
what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  instance,  does 
he  open  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape  to  the 
mind,  such  as  we  might  view  from  Benlomond 
or  Snowden,  when  he  speaks  of  the  hut 

"That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods." 

And  in  the  line  "  Where  faint  and  sickly  winds 
for  ever  howl  around,"  he  does  not  merely  seem 
to  describe  the  sultry  desert,  but  brings  it  home 
to  the  senses. 

A  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  his 
highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of 
his  associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his 
allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  transitory,  and  in- 
terferes very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery, 
or  the  warmth  of  his  feelings.  The  absence  of 
even  this  speck  of  mysticism  firom  his  Ode  on  the 
Passions  is  perhaps  the  happy  circumstance  that 
secured  its  unbounded  popularity.    Nothing  is 


commonplace  in  Collins.  The  pastoral  eclogue, 
which  is  insipid  in  all  other  English  hands, 
assumes  in  his  a  touching  interest,  and  a  pictu- 
resque air  of  novelty.  It  seems  that  he  himself 
ultimately  undervalued  those  eclogues,  as  defi- 
cient in  characteristic  manners;  but  surely  no 
just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about  this 
circumstance  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy.* 

In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hints  at  his  dramatic 
ambition,  and  he  planned  several  tragedies.  Had 
he  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  existence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  har- 
monious ear  descending  to  mediocrity  in  any 
path  of  poetry ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  mind 
had  not  a  passion  for  the  visionaiy  and  remote 
forms  of  imagination  too  strong  and'  exclusive 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  drama.  His  genius 
loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere 
of  imitation,  whicJi  lies  closest  to  real  life ;  and 
his  notions  of  poetical  excellence,  whatever  vows 
he  might  address  to  the  manners,  were  still  tend- 
ing to  the  vast,  the  undefinable,  and  the  abstract 
Certainly,  however,  he  carried  sensibility  and 
tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of  abstracted 
thought:  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even 
among  **  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,"  and  his 
allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible 
to  the  fancy. 


ODE  TO  BVBNINO. 
If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  the  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

[*  <<  These  eclognes  by  Mr.  Collins,"  »jb  Goldsmith. 
'*  are  rery  pretty :  the  images,  it  must  be  owned,  are  noi 
Ttfry  local;  for  the  pastoral  sulject  ooold  not  well  admit 
oi  it.  The  description  of  Asiatic  mamdficenoe  and  man- 
ners is  a  subject  as  yet  unattompted  among  as,  sod,  I 


O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  biight-haired 

sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  etherial  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 


believe,  capable  of  ftimishing  a  great  variety  of  poetical 
imagery.*'  Of  eastern  imagery  our  poetry  is  now  nearly 
stuiTed  ftiU-^tbanks  to  Collins,  Sir  Wiillsm  Jones,  Hk 
Southflj,  and  lir.  Moore.] 
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Now  air  is  hmh'd,  save  where  the  weak-ejed  bat, 
With  abort  abriU  ahrielL  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  smaM  bat  suUen  horn» 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  ham ; 
Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 
To  breathe  some  soflen'd  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit,      [vale 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial,  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows 

with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 
Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-disoover'd  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  vail. 
While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

While  summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 
While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 
So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  &vourite  name!* 


CDS  ON  THE  POPULAB  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE 
HIGHLANDS  07  SCOTLAND; 

00N8n>KKKD  AS   TBB  SUBJlOf  OT  POKTRT. 

^ueribed  to  Mr.  John  .Boms. 
1748. 
Home,  thou  retnm'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads 
long 
Have  seen  thee  lingering,  with  a  fond  delay, 
Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts  some 
future  day 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song.f 


[*  It  has  not  been  obBerred  that  to  the  three  last  venee  of 
Ihu  beautifal  Ode,  Bums  waa  indebted  fat  the  klea  of  hb 
Address  to  the  Shade  of  Thomson.  He  had  been  raading 
OdIUds  at  the  time.] 


Go,  not  munindful  of  that  cordial  youth]; 

Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leavest  by  Lavint's 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth,       [side , 

And  joy  untainted  with  his  destined  bride. 
Go !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 

My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name ; 
But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  every  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  ail  believe,  who  own  thy  genial 
land. 

There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Boric  qnill ; 

'Tis  fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet; 

Where  still,  *tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet. 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hilL 
There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store. 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door. 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  stretchM  on  earth,  the  heartHsrait  heiien  He. 
Such  aiiy  beings  awe  th'  untutoi'd  swain : 

Nor  thou,  though  leam'd,his  homelier  thoaghts 
neglect; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple  sure  eflect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  leigD, 

And  fill,  with  double  force,   her  heart-corn* 
mending  strain. 

Even  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear. 
Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run. 
Taught  by  the  father  to  his  listening  son. 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  hadcbann'd  a  Spenser's 

ear. 
At  eveiy  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest, 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around. 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest. 
Their    matted    hair    with    boughs    fantastic 
crown'd : 
Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 
The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain 
brave, 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 
And  strew'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented 
grave; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  bhepherd's  shield 
Thou   hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's 
alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 
•   The  sturdy  dans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny 

swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other*s 
arms. 

[t  Hov  truly  did  OoUins  predict  Home's  tnigt«  poven!] 
i  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  liaiTOw,  who  introdoccd 

Home  to  OoUins.    [Banow  had  been  oirt  m  tte/ui'Cjr^« 

With  Home.] 
f  A  summer  hnt,  built  in  the  high  part  of  the  mran- 

tauis,  to  tend  their  flocks  in  the  warm  season,  vhea  tte 

pastors  Is  flnsb 
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Tis  tbine  to  siiig  how,  framings  bidieow  ipelK 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-eeer, 

Lodged  in  the  wintery  cave  with  Faie'e  feU  ipear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  UUt's  dark  foreat  dwalla: 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  draaiy  dreams 
engrossy 
With  their  own  Tisions  oft  astonish'd  droop, 

When,  o'er  the  wat'iy  stratht  or  (|aaggy  moss. 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop» 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  iestiTe  gveen. 
Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in  losty  vigour  seen, 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  etormfhl  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work 
prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,*  some  hundred  miles  astray, 

Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow ! 

The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow, 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay ! 
As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth,t 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign, 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  moum'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw  at  sad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd  I 
They  raved !  divining  through  their  second  sight,}- 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  these  hopes  were 
drown'd ! 
Illustrious  William  !§  Britain's  guardian  name ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast 
broke. 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's 
yoke ! 

These,  too,  thou'lt  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 
Can  to  ^e  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 
Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more ! 

Ah,  homely  swains !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er 
lose: 
Let  not  dank  Will||  mislead  you  to  the  heath: 

Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 

*  BOPPUDOHTAL  VSMB  BT  MB.  MAOBOinM. 

•*0r  on  some  bellTing  rock  that  shadM  the  d«ep, 

They  view  the  lurid  sigoB  that  cross  the  sinr, 

Where  tn  the  west  the  brooding  tempeatB  lie ; 
And  hear  the  flrat  faint  nutUng  pennonB  sweep. 
Or  in  the  arched  care,  where,  deep  and  dark, 

The  hroad  unbroken  billows  heaye  and  swell, 
In  horrid  mosings  rapt,  they  ait  to  martc 

The  laboring  moon ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 
Of  that  dread  spirit,  whoee  gigantic  Ibrm 

The  Beer's  entranced  eye  can  well  snryc^. 
Through  the  dim  air  who  gnides  the  diiviag  Btona, 

And  pdntB  the  wretched  bark,  ita  destined  prey. 
Or  hia  who  horers  on  his  flaggiiig  wing, 

O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  Oceania  wasla^ 
DnwB  instant  down  whatever  devoted  thing 

The  falling  breeae  within  its  reach  hath  placed— 
The  distant  seaman  hean,  and  flies  with  tveiabliiig 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  hia  away, 
ffilent  be  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog,  or  ftn, 

fSr  ftoB  the  sheltering  roof  and  haantB  of  msn, 


He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death. 
In  his  bewiteh'd  low,  marshy,  vrillow  brake ! 
What  though  fer  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied. 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight. 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  torn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  feithless  light; 
For  watchful,  lurking  mid  th'  unrostling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  fistens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed, 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  hia  sullen  eyes. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak 
wretch  surprise, 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen, 

Far  from  bis  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed: 

On  bim,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern. 

But  instant,  fiirious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape. 
To  bome  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near, 

To  his  fiiint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape. 
In  all  its  terrors  dad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  tha  watery  surge  shall  round  him 
rise, 
Polfr'd  sudden  $»rth  from  every  swelling  source  I 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless 
sighs  1 
His  fierce-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly 

force, 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats  a  pale  and  broath- 
less  corse! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  vrife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way; 
For  him  in  vain  at  to-feU  of  the  day 

Hkb  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return !  Alone,  if  night. 

Her  travell'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep  I 
With  drooping  willows  dress'd,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering 
cheek, 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand, 

Andshivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak: 


When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

jLnd  shronds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the  nJght; 

Or,  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way, 
With  treacherous  gleam  be  lures  the  &ted  wight. 

And  leads  him  floundering  on  and  quite  astray." 

rotlier  yerseB  were  written  by  the  late  Lord  Kinnedder, 
wfaleb  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  aU  the  partiality  of  frtendahlp, 
thought  equal  to  the  original.  To  add  to  an  unfinished 
poem  one  must  write  wim  the  same  genius  which  the  au- 
thor wrote:  and  OolUna,  as  Pope  said  of  Akeudde,  was  no 
every  day-writer.] 

[t  The  Nortbem  lights.] 

t  Second  Bight  IB  the  term  that  Sa  used  Jbr  the  divtaisftioa 
oftheHighlaiidfln. 

{  nie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  debated  the  PretendBT 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

I A  llBiy  meteor,  called  by  variouB  namefl,  Buch  as  Will 
w&h  the  WlBp^  Jack  with  the  Lanthoni,Afl.  Ithovosshi 
the  air  over  marahy  and  ftnny  places. 
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WILLUM  COLLINS. 


"  Paraoe,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils  piinne, 
At  dawn  or  duak,  induatrioiu  as  before ; 

Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew, 
While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  oeier'd  shore, 

Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's*  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall 
aid  thee  more !" 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 
Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  featheiy  tribes  which 

spring 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle. 
To  that  hoar  pilef  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found, 
Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  up- 
throws, 
And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from  the  hallow'd 

ground ! 
Or  thither  J:  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 

And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign 

power. 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny 

gold,  • 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 
tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song. 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cli£&  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger-prest. 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  8olan'8§  nest. 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  ia  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 
Nor   ever  vernal   bee  was  heard    to    murmur 
there ! 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes 
engage 
Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest; 
For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  fill'd,  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 

There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with  every  garland 
crown'd. 
Flew  to  those  faiiy  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

•  Th«  wator  flend. 

tone  of  the  Hebridee  Sa  called  the  Tale  of  Plgmlefi ; 
where  it  is  reported,  that  seyeral  miniatiue  bones  of  the 
human  species  hare  been  dog  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  chapol 
there. 

X  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of  the 
■Ddent  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norw^sian  kings  are  interred. 

I  An  aquatic  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  of  whkh  the 


In  musing  hour;  his  wayward  sisters  found. 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Soot,  afflicted  and  aghast. 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line, 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  past. 

Proceed!  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 
Could  onoe  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  bdd. 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  sudi  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful 
▼erse. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  true. 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's 
stroke. 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd ! 

When  each  live  plant  wiUi  mortal  accents 
spoke. 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind. 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfox  strung ! 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows! 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong  and 

clear. 
And  fills  th'  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  th'  har- 
monious ear! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away. 
Are  by  smooth  Annan  H  fiird,  or  past'ral  Tay,| 
Or  Don'sy  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 
Your  lowly  glens,ir  o'erhung  with  spreading 
broom; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom' 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower. 
Where  Jonson**  sat  in  Drummond's  classic 
shade; 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower, 
And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willy's 
laid! 
Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 
The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,tt  At- 
tend!-^ 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor. 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my 
absent  friend ! 


inhabitants  of  StKilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  driety 
subsist 

V  Three  riyere  In  SootlaDd.  f  Talleys. 

**  Ben  Jonaonpaid  a  Tiait  on  Ibot,  in  1619,  to  the  Scotch 
poet  Drummond,  at  Ida  seat  of  Uawtbomden,  within  ibur 
milea  of  Edinburgh. 

tt  Barrow,  it  aeema,  was  at  the  Edlnborgh  vniTsntty, 
which  ia  in  the  oovnty  of  Lothian. 
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COLLEY  GIBBER. 


CBorB,16n,    Died,  mr.] 


SONG.    THBBUNDBOT. 


0  SAT !  what  IB  that  thing  call'd  light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy  1 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  1 
O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
Tou  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  1 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play ; 


And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 
With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy ; 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


EDWARD  MOORE. 

CBora,lTll.    Diad,n67.] 


Ebwabd  Moorb  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
clergyman  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  was 
bred  to  the  business  of  a  linen-draper,  which  he 
pursued,  however,  both  in  London  and  Ireland, 
with  so  little  success,  that  he  embraced  the  lite- 
rary life  (according  to  his  own  account)  more 
from  necessity  than  inclination.  HIb  Fables  (in 
1744)  first  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Pelham  was  one  of  his  earliest 
friends ;  and  his  Trial  of  8elim  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Of  three  works 
which  he  produced  for  the  stage,  his  two  come- 
dies, the  <*  Foundling"  and  «Gil  Bias,"  were 
unsuccessful;  but  he  was  fully  indemnified  by 
the  profits  and  reputation  of  the  « Gamester." 
Moore  himself  acknowledges  that  he  owed  to 
Garrick  many  popular  passages  of  his  drama; 
and  Davies,  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  ascribes 


to  the  great  actor  the  whole  scene  between  Lew- 
son  and  Stukely,  in  the  fourth  act ;  but  Davies's 
authority  is  not  oracular.  About  the  year  1751, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  concert  with  Dodsley,  pro- 
jected the  paper  of  the  «<  World,"  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Moore  should  enjoy  the  profits, 
whether  the  numbers  were  written  by  himself  or 
by  volunteer  contributors.  Lyttelton's  interest 
soon  enlisted  many  accomplished  coadjutors,  such 
as  Cambridge,  Jenyns,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  H. 
Walpole.  Moore  himself  wrote  sixty-one  of  the 
papers.  In  the  last  number  of  the  «<  World" 
the  conclusion  is  made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious 
incident  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
author.  When  the  papers  were  collected  into 
volumes,  Moore,  who  superintended  the  publica- 
tion, realized  this  jocular  fiction  by  his  own  death, 
whilst  the  last  number  was  in  the  press.* 


THE  DiaCOTXRT.    AN  ODE. 
Tir  bonus  est  quIsr—HoR. 

Takv  wing,  my  muse !  fi^om  shore  to  shore 
Fly,  and  that  happy  place  explore 

Where  Virtue  deigns  to  dwell ; 
If  yet  she  treads  on  British  ground, 
Where  can  the  fugitive  be  found. 

In  city,  court,  or  cell  1 

Not  there,  where  wine  and  frantic  mirth 
Unite  the  sensual  sons  of  Earth 

In  Pleasure's  thoughtless  train : 
Nor  yet  where  sanctity's  a  show. 
Where  souls  nor  joy  nor  pity  know 

For  human  bliss  or  pain. 


r*  Mr.  Moore  was  a  poet  who  never  had  Jostke  done  him 
vrhSle  liTing.  There  are  few  of  the  modems  who  hare  a 
man  ooneet  taste,  or  a  more  pleasing  manner  of  expiess* 


Her  social  heart  alike  disowns 

The  race,  who,  shunning  crowds  and  thrones, 

In  shades  sequestered  doze ; 
Whose  sloth  no  generous  care  can  wake. 
Who  rot,  like  weeds  on  Lethe's  lake. 

In  senseless,  vile  repose. 

With  these  she  shuns  the  fiau;tions  tribe, 
Who  spurn  the  yet  unofier'd  bribe. 

And  at  corruption  lour ; 
Waiting  till  Discord  Havoc  cries. 
In  hopes,  like  Catiline,  to  rise 

On  anarchy  to  power ! 

Ye  wits,  who  boast  from  ancient  times 
A  right  divine  to  scourge  our  crimes, 


ing  their  thoughts.  It  was  upon  his  Fables  he  chiefly 
founded  iiia  reputation ;  yet  they  are  tiy  no  means  his  best 
production.— GoLDSMZTH.] 
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EDWARD  MOORE. 


Is  it  with  you  she  rests  ? 
No.    Int'rest,  slander  are  your  views, 
And  Virtue  now,  with  every  Muse, 

Flies  your  unhallow'd  breasts. 

There  was  a  time,  I  heard  her  say, 
Ere  females  were  seduced  by  play. 

When  beauty  was  her  throne ;  , 

But  now,  where  dwelt  the  soft  Desires, 
The  furies  light  forbidden  fires. 

To  Love  and  her  unknown. 

From  these  th'  indignant  goddess  flies, ' 
And  where  the  spires  of  Science  rise, 

A  whUe  suspends  her  wing; 
But  pedant  Pride  and  Rage  are  there, 
And  Faction  tainting  ail  the  air. 

And  pob'ning  every  spring. 

Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
The  Muse  observed  the  wand'rer  stray, 

And  mark'd  her  last  retreat ; 
O'er  Surrey's  barren  heaths  she  flew. 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher's  peaceful  seat 

There  she  beholds  the  gentle  Mole 
His  pensive  waters  calmly  roll, 

Amidst  Elysian  ground : 
There  through  the  winding  of  the  grove 
She  leads  her  family  of  Love, 

And  strews  her  sweets  around. 

I  hear  her  bid  the  daughters  fair 
Oft  to  yon  gloomy  grot  repair. 

Her  secret  steps  to  meet : 
«  Nor  thou,"  she  cries,  » these  shades  forsake, 
But  come,  loved  consort,  come  and  make 

The  husband's  bliss  complete." 

Yet  not  too  much  the  soothing  ease 
Of  rural  indolence  shall  please 

My  Pelham's  ardent  breast ; 
The  man  whom  Virtue  calls  her  own 
Must  stand  the  pillar  of  a  throne. 

And  make  a  nation  bless'd. 

Pelham !  'tis  thine  with  temp'rate  seal 
To  guard  Britannia's  public  weal* 

Attack'd  on  every  part : 
Her  fatal  discords  to  compose. 
Unite  her  friends,  disarm  her  fyeB, 

Demands  thy  head  and  heart 

When  bold  Rebellion  shook  ihe  land, 
Ere  yet  finom  William's  dauntless  hand 

Her  barbarous  army  fled ; 
When  Valour  droop'd,  and  Wisdom  fear'd. 


Thy  voice  expiring  Credit  heard. 
And  raised  her  languid  head. 

Now  by  thy  strong  assisting  hand, 
Fix'd  on  a  rock  I  see  her  stand. 

Against  whose  solid  feet, 
In  vain,  through  every  future  age. 
The  loudest  most  tempestuous  rage 

Of  angiy  war  shall  beat 

And  grieve  not  if  the  sons  of  Striib 
Attempt  to  cloud  thy  spotless  life. 

And  shade  its  brightest  scenes ; 
Wretches  by  kindness  unsubdued,  < 
Who  see,  who  share  the  common  good. 

Yet  cavil  at  the  means. 

Like  these,  the  metaphysic  crew, 
Proud  to  be  singular  and  new. 

Think  all  they  see  deceit ; 
Are  warm'd  and  cherish'd  by  the  day. 
Feel  and  enjoy  the  heavenly  ray, 

Yet  doubt  of  light  and  heat 


THB  HAPPT  MABBIAGS. 

How  blest  has  my  time  been!  what  joys  have  I 

known, 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jessy  my  own ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain. 
That  freedom  is  tasteless  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks  grown  with  woodbines,  as  often 

we  stray, 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play : 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is !  the  wanton  ones  see, 
And  borrow  their  looks  firom  my  Jessy  and  me. 

To  tiy  her  sweet  temper,  ofttimes  am  I  seen. 
In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  on  the  green : 
Though  painful  my  absence,  my  doubts  she  b^ 

guiles. 
And  meets  me  at  night  with  complacence  and 

smiles. 

What  though  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  loses  its  hue, 
Her  wit  and  good  humour  bloom  all  the  yesr 

through; 
Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth, 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  fieom  ber 

youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  make  love  to  ensnaa, 
And  cheat,  with  frlse  vows,  the  too  credulous  fiur; 
In  search  of  true  pleasure,  how  vainly  yon  roam ! 
To  hold  it  for  life,  yoa  most  find  it  at  1 
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Dteb  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  at  Aberglasney, 
in  Gaermarthenshire.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  returned  from  thence  to  be 
instructed  in  bis  father's  profession,  but  left  it  for 
poetry  and  painting;  and,  having  studied  the 
arts  of  design  under  a  master,  was  for  some  time, 
as  he  says,  an  itinerant  painter  in  Wales.  Di- 
viding his  affections,  however,  between  the  sister 
Muses  he  indited  (1726)  his  Orongar  Hill  amidst 
those  excursions.  It  was  published  about  his 
twenty-seventh  year.*  He  afterward  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  in  the  spirit  both  of  an  artist  and 


poet,  and,  besides  studying  pictures  and  prospects, 
composed  a  poem  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  married  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Ensor,  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare,  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  entered  into  orders. 
His  last  preferment  was  to  the  living  of  Kirkely 
on  Bane.  The  witticism  on  his  "  Fleece,"  related 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  its  author,  if  he  was  an  old 
man,  would  be  buried  in  woollen,  has,  perhaps, 
been  oftener  repeated  than  any  passage  in  the 
poem  itself. 


GBONGAS  HILL. 

81LINT  nymph,  with  curious  eye ! 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Painting  fahr  the  form  of  things. 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Gome,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus  riding  high 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  ! 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 
Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells. 
Sweetly  musing.  Quiet  dwells; 
Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 
For  the  modest  Muses  made, 
80  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 
Sat  ppon  a  flow'iy  bed. 
With  my  hand  beneath  my  head; 
While  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 
Over  mead,  and  over  wood, 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 
Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequer'd  sides  I  wind. 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale ; 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal: 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fitte, 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hiU. 

C*  In  Lowtf  MisoellsDks,  ITM.] 
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Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow. 
What  a  landscape  lies  bekxw ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 
Does  the  fiice  of  nature  show. 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  Ugbt, 
Spreads  around,  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffii  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fixes ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads ! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rise^ 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue,. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
'  The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows,. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broadkspreaid  bonghik 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  lovef 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  wafring  wood,. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keepe ; 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutal  dependence  find. 
'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
'TIS  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breede» 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  fidls 
Huge  heapB  of  hoaiy  moolder'd  walls. 
8Q  481 
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Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifU  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofly  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  completOy 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fiite  I 
A  little  rale,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  ran, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  jouraey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep ! 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instract  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay,    " 
To  disperse  our  cares  away.* 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view ! 
The  fountain's  &11,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rashing  on  the  sky  ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  rain'd  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

8ee  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide ; 
How  dose  and  small  the  hedges  lie  ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream, 
80  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 


80  we  mistake  the  future's  &ce, 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which,  to  those  who  jouraey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way. 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day.f 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  see : 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For,  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gatlier  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  ran  high. 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings : 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep; 
W^hile  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor ; 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side  : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  HilL 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 


[B«n,U8S.    Died.  1757.] 


Thv  personal  history  of  Allan  Ramsay  is 
anarked  by  few  circumstances  of  striking  inte- 
rest; yet,  independently  of  his  poetry,  he  can- 
not be  reckoned  an  insignificant  individual  who 
.gave  Scotland  her  first  circulating  library,  and 
who  established  her  first  regular  theatre.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Crawford  Moor,  in 
Lanarkshire,  where  his  &ther  had  the  charge  of 
Lord  Hopeton's  lead-mines.  His  mother,  Alice 
Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  emigrated  to  that  place  from  Derbyshire. 
By  his  paternal  descent  the  poet  boasts  of  having 

[*  See  Byron's  remark  on  thig  pauage.  Lsf^andWorkt, 
vol.  Ti  p.  866.] 

rt  Locd  Byron  askfl,  (vol.  vi.  p.  866,)  ''Is  not  this  the 
original  of  Mr.  Campbell's  farAmed, 

Tli  dUstanoe  leads  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  ainre  hue?" 

We  answer  for  Mr.  Campbell,  decidedly  not  I] 
X  Apropos  to  this  delicate  dlsUncUon  of  the  Scottish 

Uofpn^dwr  may  be  mentionMl  the  Mlvertlfleiiieat  of  a 


sprung  from  <*a  Douglas  loin;"  but,  owing  to  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  his  education  was  con- 
fined to  a  parish-school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  humble  business 
of  a  wig-maker.  On  this  subject  one  of  his 
Scottish  biographers  refutes,  with  some  indignt- 
tion,  a  report  which  had  gone  abroad,  that  oui 
poet  was  bred  a  barber,  and  carefully  instructs 
the  reader,  that  in  those  good  times,  when  a 
fashionable  wig  cost  twenty  guineas,  the  employ- 
ment of  manufacturing  them  was  both  lucrative 
and  creditable.^  Ramsay,  however,  seems  to  hive 

Fronch  permquier  in  the  Palais  Royal,  who  nak«  bii 
business  among  the  *"  imitative  aits."  A  London  tztbk 
in  the  same  profession  had  a  similar  jealousy  with  u» 
historian  of  Ram«\y's  life,  at  the  Idea  of  mere  ''triiniBR^ 
of  the  human  UtxT  being  oonfounded  with  •^genaine 
perruquiera."  In  advertislog  Ills  crop-wie>  he  alluded  to 
some  wig-weaving  oompetitors,  whom  be  deoomiostcd 
<*mero  hairKlressen  and  barbers  ^  and  « shall  a  barbsr 
(he  exdaims)  affeol  to  rival  these  crops  2"  «*  fiattasrua  htf 
aegetes."— ViKGU* 
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felt  no  ambition  either  for  the  honours  or  profits 
of  the  vocation,  as  he  left  it  on  finishing  his 
apprenticeship.  In  his  twenty-fonrtfa^ear  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  writer,  or  attorney,  in 
Edinburgh.  His  eldest  son*  rose  to  well-known 
eminence  as  a  painter.  Our  poet*s  first  means  of 
subsistence  after  his  marriage,  were  to  publish 
small  poetical  productions  in  a  cheap  form,  which 
became  so  popular,  that  even  in  this  humble  sale 
he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  to 
protect  his  literary  property  from  the  piracy  of 
the  hawkeis.  He  afterward  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller, and  published,  at  his  own  shop,  a  new 
edition  of  **  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  with 
two  cantos  of  his  own  subjoined  to  the  ancient 
original,  which  is  ascribed  to  James  L  of  Boot- 
land.  A  passage  in  one  of  those  modern  cantos 
of  Ramsay's  describing  a  husband  fascinated 
homewards  firom  a  scene  of  drunkenness  by  the 
gentle  persuasions  of  his  wife,  has  been  tastefully 
selected  by  Wilkie,  and  been  made  the  subject  of 
his  admirable  pencil. 

In  1724  he  published  a  collection  of  popular 
Scottish  songs,  called  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
which  speedily  ran  through  twelve  impressions. 
Ruddiman  assisted  him  in  the  glossary,  and  Hamil- 
ton of  Bangoor,  Crawfurd,  and  Mallet  were  among 
the  contributors  to  his  modem  songs.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  Evergreen,  a  collection 
of  pieces  from  the  Bannatyne  MS8.  written  be- 
fore the  year  1600.  Here  the  vanity  of  adorning 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  faithfully  transcribed 
led  him  to  take  many  liberties  with  the  originals ; 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  one  poem,  viz.  the 
Vision,  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in 
ancient  manuscript,  was  the  fruit  of  his  own 
brain.  But  the  Vision,  considered  as  his  own, 
adds  a  plume  to  his  poetical  character  which  may 
oversbade  his  defects  as  an  editor. 

In  1726  he  published  his  Gentle  Shepherd. 
The  first  rudiments  of  that  pleasing  drama  had 
been  given  to  the  public  in  two  pastoral  dialogues, 
which  were  so  much  liked  that  his  friends  ex- 
horted him  to  extend  them  into  a  regular  play. 
The  reception  of  this  piece  soon  extended  his  re- 
putation beyond  Scotland.  His  works  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  and  became  popular  in  the 
colonies.  Pope  was  known  to  admire  The  Gentle 
Shepherd;  and  Gay,  when  he  was  in  Scotland, 


*  ThiA  son  of  the  poet  wts  a  man  of  llteratore  as  well 
ttB  li^niuf.  Tho  following  whinulcal  >«pecim«n  of  his 
poetry  is  Hnt:t}oined  M  a  cariosity.  The  humorous  suhstU 
tution  of  the  klrk-txeerary  man  for  Horaco's  wolf;  in  the 
third  9tanMu  will  only  he  Teoognisod  hy  those  who  under* 
fitand  the  importance  of  that  eccIesisKtical  officer  in  Soot- 
land,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  inrested  for  sum- 
moning delinquents  before  the  dergy  and  elders,  in  eases 
of  illegitimate  lore. 

HORACE'S  "INTBOER  VIT^»  Aa 

BT  ALLAN  BAXSAT,  JXJV. 

A  man  of  no  base  (John)  life  or  oonTersation, 
Needs  not  to  tnut  in,  coat  of  mail  nor  buflfskin, 
Kor  need  he  vapour,  with  the  sword  iwd  rapier, 

Pistol,  or  great  gun. 
"Whether  he  ranees,  eastward  to  the  Ganges, 
Or  if  ho  bend»  his  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
Or  sail  the  i^a  Bed,  whloh  so  many  strange  odd 

Stories  are  told  o£ 


sought  for  explanations  of  its  phrases,  that  he 
might  communicate  them  to  his  fViend  at 
Twickenham.  Ramsay's  shop  was  a  great  resort 
of  the  congenial  fabulist  while  he  remained  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  from  its  windows,  which  over- 
boked  the  Exchange,  the  Scottish  poet  used  to 
point  out  to  Gray  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  place. 

A  second  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
17S8 ;  and  in  1730  he  published  a  collection  of 
£Ed)les.  His  epbtles  in  the  former  volume  are 
generally  indifferent ;  but  there  is  one  addressed 
to  the  poet  Somervile,  which  contains  some  easy 
lines.  Professing  to  write  from  nature  more 
than  art,  he  compares,  with  some  beauty,  the  rude 
style  which  he  loved  and  practised,  to  a  neglected 
orchard. 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oaks  have  plum-trees  by  their  side* 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  penr-tree  and  the  pine; 

Where  mixt  jonquils  and  gowansf  grow, 

And  roses  midst  rank  clover  blow, 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand, 

Ito  wimplings  led  by  nature's  hand; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there^ 

May  Eometimes  cheat  the  gard'ner's  care. 

Yet  this  to  ma's  a  Paradise, 

Compared  to  prime  cut  plots  and  niee, 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resign'd, 

And  all  loolcs  stif^  mean,  and  confined. 

Of  original  poets  he  says,  in  one  expressive 
couplet : 

The  native  bards  first  plunged  the  deep, 
Before  the  artful  dared  to  leap. 

About  the  age  of  forty-five  he  ceased  to  write 
for  the  public.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  his  life  was  an  attempt  which  he  made 
to  establish  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  Our  poet 
had  been  always  fond  of  the  drama,  and  had 
occasionally  supplied  prologues  to  the  players 
who  visited  the  northern  capital.  But  though  the 
age  of  fanaticism  was  wearing  away,  it  had  not 
yet  suffered  the  drama  to  have  a  settled  place  of 
exhibition  in  Scotland ;  and  when  Ramsay  had, 
with  great  expense,  in  the  year  1736,  fitted  up  a 
theatre  in  Carubber's  Close,  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage,  which  was  passed  in  the  following  year, 
gave  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  a  power  of 
shutting  it  up,  which  they  exerted  with  gloomy 
severity.  Such  was  the  popular  hatred  of  play- 
houses in  Scotland  at  this  period,  that,  some  time 

Per  bat  last  Monday,  walking  at  noon-daj. 
Conning  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 
By  me  that  son's  Turk  (I  not  frighted)  our  Kirk- 
Treasurer's  man  pass'd. 

And  sure  more  horrid  monster  in  the  torrid- 
Zone  ne'er  was  found,  Sir,  though  for  snakes  rcnown'd,  Sir, 
Nor  can  great  Peter's  empire  baast  such  creatures, 

Th'of  bears  the  wet  nurse 

Should  I  buy  hap  land  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
Where  there  no  fir  la,  much  leas  pears  and  cherries, 
Where  stormy  weather's  sold  by  hogs,  whose  leather- 
fikces  -would  fMght  one. 

Place  me  where  tea  grows,  or  where  sooty  negroes, 
Sheep's  guts  round  tie  them,  lest  the  nun  should  trj  them. 
Still  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so  pretty, 
I  will  adore  her. 
t  Daisies. 
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ftfterward,  the  mob  of  Glasgow  demolished  the 
first  playhouse  that  was  erected  in  their  city; 
and  Uiough  the  work  of  destruction  was  aooom- 
pHshed  in  daylight  by  many  hundreds,  it  was 
reckoned  so  godly,  that  no  reward  could  bribe 
any  witness  to  appear  or  inform  against  the 
rioters.  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  disap- 
pointment, Ramsay  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
dramatic  entertainments  freely  enjoyed  by  his 
fellow-citizens;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  not 
only  lef%  without  legal  relief  for  his  own  loss  in 
the  speculation  (having  suffered  what  the  Scotch 
law  denominated  a  **  damnum  wine  injuria,")  but 
he  was  assailed  with  libels  on  his  moral  character, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  « hell- 
bred  playhouse  comedians," 

He  spent  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a 
house  of  whimsical  construction,  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
place  of  his  residence  is  still  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Ramsay  garden. 

A  scurvy  in  his  gums  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  interred  in  Grey  Friars 
church-yard.  Ramsay  was  small  in  stature,  with 
dark  but  expressive  and  pleasant  features.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  constitutional  philo- 
sophy of  good-humour.  His  genius  gave  him 
access  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  most  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  talents  in  his  native 
country;  but  his  intercourse  with  them  was 
marked  by  no  servility,  and  never  seduced  him 
from  the  quiet  attention  to  trade  by  which  he 
ultimately  secured  a  moderate  independence. 
His  vanity  in  speaking  of  himself  is  often  exces- 
sive, but  it  is  always  gay  and  good-natured.  On 
one  occasion  he  modestly  takes  precedence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  estimating  their  comparative 
importance  with  the  public. — "  But  ha'd,**^  proud 
Czar  (he  says)  I  wad  no  nifTerf  fame."  Much 
of  his  poetry  breathes  the  subdued  aspirations  of 
Jacobitism.  He  was  one  of  those  Scotsmen  who 
for  a  long  time  would  not  extend  their  patriotism 
to  the  empire  in  which  their  country  was  merged, 
and  who  hated  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  in  Scot- 
land, from  remembering  its  ancient  connection 
with  the  leaven  of  fanaticism.  The  Tory  cause 
had  also  found  its  way  to  their  enthusiasm  by 
being  associated  with  the  pathos  and  romance  of 
the  lost  independence  of  their  country.  The 
business  of  Darien  was  still  «  alta  mente  repos- 
tum."  Fletcher's  eloquence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Union  was  not  forgotten,  nor  that  of  Belhaven, 
who  had  apostrophised  the  Genius  of  Caledonia 
in  the  last  meeting  of  her  senate,  and  who  died  of 
grief  at  the  supposed  degradation  of  his  country. 
Visionary  as  the  idea  of  Scotland's  independence 
as  a  kingdom  might  be,  we  must  most  of  all  ex- 
cuse it  in  a  poet  whose  fancy  was  expressed,  and 
whose  reputation  was  bound  up,  in  a  dialect 
from  which  the  Union  took  away  the  last  chance 
of  perpetuity. 


«Hold. 


f  Exchange. 


Our  poets  miscellaneous  pieces,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  ingenious^!  are  upon  the  whole 
of  a  mU^h  coarser  grain  than  his  pastoral  drama. 
The  admirers  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  must  per- 
haps be  contented  to  share  some  suspicion  of  na- 
tional partiality,  while  thdy  do  justice  to  their 
own  feeling  of  its  merit  Yet  as  this  drama  is  a 
picture  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  periiaps  be 
saying  little  for  its  fidelity,  if  it  yielded  no  more 
agreeableness  to  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he 
could  expound  to  a  stranger  by  the  strict  letter 
of  criticism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had 
finished  the  likeness  of  a  mother  very  indifier- 
ently,  if  it  did  not  bring  home  to  her  children 
traits  of  indefinable  expression  which  had  escaped 
every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.  Ramsay 
had  not  the  force  of  Bums ;  but  neither,  in  just 
propoitfion  to  his  merits,  is  he  likely  to  be  felt  by 
an  English  reader.  The  fire  of  Bums'  wit  and 
passion  glows  through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its 
confinement  to  short  and  concentrated  bursts. 
The  interest  which  Ramsay  excites  is  spread  over 
a  long  poem,  delineating  manners  more  than  pas- 
sions; and  the  mind  must  be  at  home  both  in  the 
language  and  manners,  to  appreciate  the  skill 
and  comic  archness  with  which  he  has  heightened 
the  display  of  rustic  character  without  giving  it 
vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view  of  peasant  life  by 
situations  of  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without 
departing  in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  f^m  the 
general  pastoral  poetry  of  modem  Europe.  It 
has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor 
drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but  distinct 
characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The  prindpa! 
shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with 
the  habits  of  a  peasant;  but  he  moves  in  that 
sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  so  much 
cheerful  sensibility  to  its  humble  joys,  with  maxims 
of  life  so  rational  and  independent,  and  with  an 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  main- 
tained by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and 
danger,  we  should,  in  ei^act  consistency  with  our 
former  idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native 
hamlet  Nor  is  the  character  of  his  mistress  leas 
beautifully  conceived.  She  is  represented,  like 
himself,  as  elevated,  by  a  fortunate  discovery, 
from  obscure  to  opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable 
of  being  the  ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson 
or  a  D'Arblay,  had  they  continued  her  history, 
might  have  heightened  the  portrait,  but  they 
would  not  have  altered  its  outline.  Like  the 
poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the  memory  of  its  na- 
tive country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbs; and  it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and 
solace  of  the  peasantry  whom  it  describes. 

t  Particularly  the  tale  of  the  Honk  snd  the  MlUM't 
Wife.  This  Btoiy  !»,  nnliappilj,  uofit  for  a  popular  col- 
lection like  the  present,  but  it  is  weU  told.  It  is  bonowot 
from  an  old  poem  attributed  to  Dunbar. 
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FKOM  "THE  OENTLB  SHKPHBBD." 

ACTL  KKSfMJL 


PBOLOGtnt. 

A  flowrle  howm'  between  twa  Terdimt  brneg. 
Where  liiMet  lue  to  wash  snd  apread  their  daiiht,* 
A  trotting  bumlo  wimpling  throw  the  groand, 
Ita  channel  peebles  shining  gmooth  and  round: 
]{ere  view  twa  barefoot  beautie!)  clean  and  clear; 
First  please  year  eye,  then  gratify  yoor  ear; 
While  Jenny  what  she  wishes  disoommends. 
And  Meg  with  better  sense  true  lore  defends. 

PiQGT  and  Jsmrr. 
Jenny.  Comb,  Meg,  let 's  fa'  to  work  upon  this 
green, 
This  shining  day  will  hleach  our  linen  clean; 
The  water  's  clear,  the  lift^  unclouded  blue, 
Will  make  them  like  a  lily  wet  with  dew. 

Pepgy,  Gaefarrcruptheburn  to  Habbie's  How, 
Where  a'  that's  sweet  in  spring  and  simmer  grow : 
Between  twa  birks  out  o'er  a  little  linn,' 
The  water  fa's,  and  makes  a  singin'  din: 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  with  easy  whirls  the  bord'ring  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool, 
And  when  the  day  grows  het  we'll  to  the  pool, 
There  wash  oursells ;  'tis  healthfu*  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  caller  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jenny.  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  what'll 
we  say, 
Giff  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae, 
And  see  us  sae  1 — ^that  jeering  fellow,  Pate, 
Wad    taunting    say,  "Haith,  lasses,  ye're   no 
blate."* 
Peggy.  We're  far  firae  ony  road,  and  out  of 
sight ; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  hight; 
But  tell  me  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lane, 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  with  disdain  1 
The  neighbours  a'  tent  this  as  well  as  I ; 
That  Roger  lo'es  ye,  yet  ye  care  na  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  hiral  Troth,  between  us  twa, 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Je>iny.  I  din n a  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  ken'd. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snug, 
With  ribbon-knots  at  his  blue  bonnet  lug; 
Whilk  pensylie*  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee/ 
And  spreads  his  garters  diced  beneath  his  knee, 
He  fiilcle  his  owrelay*  down  his  breast  with  care. 
And  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair; 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say, 
Except,  «»How  d'yel" — or,  "There's  a  bonny 
day." 
Peggy.  Ye  dash  the  lad  with  constant  slighting 
pride. 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld, 
Wha  likes  a  dorty'  maiden  when  she's  auld  1 
Like  dftwted  wean*  that  rarrows  at  its  meat,* 
That   for  some   feckless*  whim  will    orp*  and 
greet: 


'The  lerel  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  a 

•  Clothes.— /Sky.— f  A  pool  beneath  a  waterfiUl-— *  Modest.— 

•  s^prucely.— jTo  one  side.— *  Cravat —'Pettish.— »n  Spoilt 
chikl^— »  PetUshly  refuses  its  food.— «  Silly.— F  Fret. 


The  lave  laugh  at  it  till  the  dinner^s  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  oUiged  to  fiut, 
Or  scart  anither's  left^ings  at  the  last. 
Fy,  Jenny !  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 
Jenny.  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crinM. 
Peggy.  Nor  I :  but  love  in  Whispers  lets  us  ken 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 
Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himsell, 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  tell. 
He  glowTBf  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause: 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  ?   , 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slav'ry  like,  and  may  be  free; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themselves  for  me. 
Peggy.  Be  doing  your  ways :  for  me,  I  have  a 
mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny,  Heh !  lass,  how  can  ye  lo'e  that  rattle- 
skuUI 
A  very  deil,  that  ay  maun  have  his  will ! 
We  soon  will  hear  what  a  poor  feightan  lifo 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wife. 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk ;  nor  have  I  ony  fear, 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
'Till  I  with  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed, 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'U  lay  my  head. 
There  he  may  kiss  as  lang  as  kissing  's  good, 
And  what  we  do  there's  none  dare  call  it  rude. 
He's  get  his  will;  why  nol  'tis  good  my  part 
To  give  him  that,  and  he'U  give  me  his  heart 

Jenny,  He  may  indeed  for  ten  or  fifteen  days 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  with  an  unco  fraise, 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fowk  and  your  lane : 
But  soon  as  your  newiangleness  is  gane, 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  his  tether-stake, 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  sake, 
Instead  then  of  lang  days  of  sweet  delyte, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte : 
And  may  be  in  his  barchoods,*'  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coarse-spun  thoughts  as  that  want 
pith  to  move 
My  settled  mind  ;  I'm  o'er  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath. 
But  want  of  him  I  dread  nae  other  skaith.* 
There's  nana  af  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een. 
And  then  he  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art, 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart 
How  blythly  can  he  sport,  and  gentle  rave. 
And  jest  at  little  fears  that  fright  the  lave. 
Uk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill, 
He  reads  foil'  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill; 
He  is — ^but  what  need  I  say  that  or  this, 
I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  yon  what  he  is ! 
In  a'  he  says  or  does  there's  sic  a  gate, 
The  rest  seem  coos  compared  with  my  dear  Pate : 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure : 
Ill-nature  hefts  in  sauls  are  weak  and  poor. 
Jenny.  Hey,  "bonny  lass  of  Branksome !"  or 
't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 

i  9  Stares.—''  Grofa-moodB.— «  Harm.— ^  Many. 
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O  'tis  a  pleuant  thing  to  be  a  bride ! 

Syne  whinging  gets  about  your  ingle-side, 

Yelping  for  this  or  that  with  fasheous"  din  : 

To  make  them  brats  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 

A«  wean  fa*s  sick,  and  scads  itself  wi'  brue,* 

Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  ties  his  shoe: 

The  **Deil  gaes  o*er  John  Wabster:"*  hame 

grows  hell, 
When  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell. 
Peggy.  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are 

rife. 
Gif  Vm  sae  happy,  I  shall  have  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right 
Wow,  Jenny !  can  there  greater  pleasure  be, 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  todying  at  your  knee; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wish, 
Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  1 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  of  them,  when  love  makes  care  delight  1 
Jenny,  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  of  a*, 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill  chance  should  begg'ry 

draw: 
There  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom." 
Your  nowt  may  die;  the  speat'  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rocks  of  bay ; 
The   thick-blawn  wreaths   of  snaw,  or  blashy 

thows. 
May  smoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes; 
A  dyvour*  buys  your  butter,  woo',  and  cheese. 
But  or  the  day  of  payment  breaks  and  flees ; 
With  gloomin'  brow  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent, 
'Tis  no  to  gie,  your  merchant's  to  the  bent ; 
His  honour  maunna  want,  he  poinds  your  gear : 
Syne  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steer  1 — 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lead  a  single  life; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows'  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy.  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she, 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Let  fowk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required — let  heaven  make  out  the 

rest. 
I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  vertuous 

pray; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  well-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let: 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
To  gather  wealth  to  raiee  my  shepherd's  heart 
Whate'er  he  wins  I'll  guide  with  canny  care, 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair, 
For  healsome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  of  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo', 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a'  behind  's  our  ain. — Thus  without  fear, 
With  love  and  rowth*  we  thro'  the  warld  will 

steer; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 


••Troubleiiome—*  Scalds  itself  with  broth— w  A  Scotch 
proverb  when  all  goes  wrong.— >  Emptj.—y  Land-floods- 
«  Bankrupt-^  It  is  no  slight  calamity.—*  Plenty. 


Jenny.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the 

green. 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  two  bewitching  een« 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  ken'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  1 
Ptggy.  Nae  mair  of  that: — dear  Jenny,  to  be 

free, 
There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Has  blest  them  with  solidity  of  mind ; 
They'll  reason  caulmly,  and  with  kindness  smile, 
When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile: 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks*  at  hame, 
'Tis  ten  to  ane  their  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 
Then  I'll  employ  with  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart 
At  ev'n,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
ril  have  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will : 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  thro'  wind  and  rain, 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearth-stane : 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  stafi^ 
The  seething'-pot  's  be  ready  to  take  aflf; 
Clean  hag-abag'  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  with  the  best  we  can  afford : 
Grood-humour,  and  white  begonets'  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 
Jenny.  A  dish  of  married  love  right  soon  grows 

cauld. 
And  dozins^  down  to  nane,  as  fowk  grow  auld. 
Peggy.  But  we'll  grow  auld  together,  and  ne'er 

find 
The  loss  of  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  make  sure  a  firmer  tie, 
Thau  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  ears  syne  bridegroom  and 

bride; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increased, 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fiiUy  blest : 
This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast ; 
That  in  return  defends  it  frae  the  wast 
Sic  as  stand  single,  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you,) 
Beneath  ilk  storm  frae  every  airtf  maun  bow. 
Jenny.  I've  done, — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun 

yield. 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  dem'd  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 
Peggy.  Alake,  poor  pris'ner ! — Jenny,  that's  no 

fiiir, 
That  ye'll  no  let  the  wee  thing  take  the  air: 
Haste,  let  him  out;  we'll  tent  as  well's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny.  Anither  time's  as  good ;  for  see  the  sun 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith ;  if  canker'd  Madge,  oar  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie  us  a  wicked  rant ; 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  you  a'  my  mind ; 
For  this  seems  true-^ae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


«  Mates.-^  Huachbacikv— •  Unm  Ciffs  or  coi&--/I>«ta* 
r  Quarter. 
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SONO. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 
Where  heartaome  with  thee  I  have  mony  a  day 

been: 
To  Lochaber  no  more,  to  Lodhaber  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more^ 
These  toars  that  I  abed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear, 
And  not  for  the  dangers  attendmg  on  weir ; 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  £u  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Iiochaber  no  more  I 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind. 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind : 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waveeroar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 


To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pain'd. 
But  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fiune  can  be 

gain'd: 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave : 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse, 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee ; 
And  losing  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  £une, 
And,  if  I  should  chance  to  come  glorious  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running 

o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY  WILLIAMS. 


CBora,  ITOO.    Dled,lT6S.] 


Sib  Charles  HANBtTRT  Williams  was  the  son 
of  John  Hanbury,  Esq.,  a  South  Sea  Director. 
He  sat  in  several  parliaments,  was,  in  1744,  in- 


stalled a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterward 
minister  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Peters- 
burgh.* 


ODS. 

TO  A  9tLKkT  RUVBia  OP  GBXAT  KKS,  NKWLT  MABE. 

See,  a  new  progeny  descends 

From  Heaven,  of  Britain's  truest  friendt : 

O  Muse !  attend  my  call ! 
To  one  of  these  direct  thy  flight. 
Or,  to  be  sure  that  we  are  right, 

Direct  it  to  them  all. 

0  Clio !  these  are  golden  times ! 

1  shall  get  money  for  my  rhymes; 

And  thou  no  more  go  tetter'd : 
Make  haste  then,  lead  the  way,  begin, 
For  here  are  people  just  come  in, 

Who  never  yet  were  flatter'd. 

But  first  to  Carteret  fiun  you'd  sing; 
Indeed  he's  nearest  to  the  King, 

Yet  careless  how  you  use  him ; 
Give  him,  I  bog,  no  labour'd  lays ; 
He  will  but  promise  if  you  praise, 

And  laugh  if  you  abuse  him. 

Then  (but  there's  a  vast  space  betwixt) 
The  new-made  Earl  of  Bath  comes  next. 

Stiff  in  his  popular  pride  i 
His  step,  his  gait,  describes  the  man ; 
They  paint  him  better  than  I  can. 

Waddling  from  side  to  side. 

Each  hour  a  different  face  he  wears, 
Now  in  a  fuzy,  now  in  tears, 

r*  8inc«  this  wu  written,  an  edttion  of  Sir  Charles  H. 
Wllliams'B  works,  in  8  toIs.  8to,  has  been  printed,  of  whldi 
s  properly  bitter  critique  appeared  in  the  55th  nninber  of 
the  Quarterly  RoTlew,— it  is  said  firam  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Croker.] 


Now  laughing,  now  in  sorrow; 
Now  he'll  command,  and  now  obey. 
Bellows  for  liberty  to-day. 

And  roars  for  power  to-morrow.    . 

At  noon  the  Tories  had  him  tight. 

With  steunchest  Whigs  he  supp'd  at  night. 

Each  party  tried  to  'ave  won  him ; 
But  he  himself  did  so  divide. 
Shuffled  and  cut  from  side  to  side. 

That  now  both  parties  shun  him.    . 

See  yon  old,  dull,  important  Lord, 
Who  at  the  long'd-for  money-board 

Sits  first,  but  does  not  lead : 
His  younger  brethren  all  things  make; 
So  that  the  Treasury's  like  a  snake, 

And  the  tail  moves  the  head. 

Why  did  you  cross  God's  good  intent  1 
He  made  you  for  a  President ; 

Back  to  that  station  go  $ 
Nor  longer  act  this  force  of  power, 
We  know  you  miss'd  the  thing  before, 

And  have  not  got  it  now. 

See  valiant  Cobham,  valorous  Stair, 
Britain's  two  thunderbolte  of  war. 

Now  strike  my  ravish'd  eye: 
But  oh !  their  strength  and  sptrite  flown, 
They,  like  their  conquering  swords,  are  grown 

Rusty  with  lying  by. 

Dear  Bat,  Fm  glad  you've  got  a  place. 

And  since  things  thus  have  changed  their  foce. 

You'U  give  opposing  o'er: 
'Tis  comfortable  to  be  in. 
And  think  what  a  damn'd  while  you've  been. 

Like  Peter,  at  the  door. 
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See  who  comes  next — ^I  kiss  thy  hands, 
But  not  in  flattery,  Samuel  Sandys ; 

For  since  you  are  in  power, 
That  gives  you  knowledge,  judgment,  parts. 
The  courtier's  wiles,  the  statesman's  arts. 

Of  which  youM  none  before. 

When  great  impending  dangers  shook 
Its  state,  old  Rome  dictators  took 

Judiciously  from  plough : 
So  we,  (but  at  a  pinch  thou  knowest) 
To  make  the  highest  of  the  lowest, 

Th'  Exchequer  gave  to  you. 

When  in  your  hands  the  seals  you  found, 
Did  they  not  make  your  brains  go  round  1 

Did  they  not  turn  your  head  1 
I  fancy  (but  you  hate  a  joke) 
You  felt  as  Nell  did  when  she  woke 

In  Lady  Loverule's  bed. 

See  Harry  Vane  in  pomp  appear. 
And,  since  he's  made  Vice  Treasurer, 
Grows  taller  by  some  inches ; 


See  Tweedale  follow  Carteret's  call; 
See  Hanoverian  Oower,  and  all 
The  black  funereal  Finches. 

And  see  with  that  important  face 
Berenger's  clerk,  to  take  his  place, 

Into  the  Treasury  come: 
With  pride  and  meanness  act  thy  part. 
Thou  look'st  the  very  thing  thou  art. 

Thou  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Oh,  my  poor  Country,  is  this  all 
You've  gain'd  by  the  long  labonr'd  fitll 

Of  Walpole  and  his  tools  7 
He  was  a  knave  indeed — ^what  then  1 
He'd  parts — ^but  this  new  set  of  men 

A'nt  only  knaves,  but  fools. 

More  changes,  better  times  this  ble 
Demands :  Oh !  Chesterfield,  Aigyll, 

To  bleeding  Britain  bring  'em : 
Unite  all  hearts,  appease  each  storm ; 
TiM  yours  such  actions  to  perform. 

My  pride  shall  be  to  sing  'em.* 


ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE. 


ptom,  1706.    DM,1790.] 


IsAAO  Hawkdts  Browne  was  bom  at  Burton- 
npon-Trent,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn; 


but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  decline  the  pu^ 
suit  of  business  long  before  his  death.  He  sst  in 
two  parliaments  for  Wenlocke,  in  Shropihire.t 


A  PIPB  OF  TOBAOOO. 

Hr  mXTATIOir  of  six  SXVIRAL  AUTHOSS^t 

IMITATION  I.— COLLET  CIBBEB. 

▲  low  TXA&'S  ODI. 

Laudes  egregil  CacflariB— — 
Culpa  deterere  ingenL  Hob. 

BECITATITO. 

Old  Battle-array,  big  with  horror,  is  fled, 
And  olive-robed  Peace  again  lifts  up  her  head. 
Sing,  ye  Muses,  Tobacco,  the  blessing  of  peace ; 
Was  ever  a  nation  so  blessed  as  this  1 
An. 
When  summer  suns  grow  red  with  heat. 

Tobacco  tempers  PhoBbus'  ire ; 
When  wintry  storms  around  us  beat. 
Tobacco  cheers  with  gentle  fire. 
Yellow  autumn,  youthful  spring ; 
In  thy  praises  jointly  sing. 

r*  This  is  8ony  staff,  bat  Williams  did  not  always  write 
this  way.    Witness  his  famous  quatrain  on  Pulteney : 
When  you  touch  on  his  Lordship,  Ac 
Leave  a  blank  here  and  there  in  each  page, 

To  enrol  the  flair  deeds  of  hbi  youth  1 
When  you  mention  the  acts  of  his  age- 
Leave  a  blank  for  Us  honour  and  trutiil] 
't  Browne  was  an  entertaining  companion  when  be  bad 
drunk  his  bottle,  but  not  before;  tills  proved  a  snare  to 
Um,  and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too  much;  bat  I  know 


Like  Neptune,  Cssar  guards  Virginian  fleets, 
Fraught  with  Tobacco's  balmy  sweets; 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  Britannia's  power. 
And  Boreas  is  afiraid  to  roar. 


Happy  mortal !  he  who  knows 
Pleasures  which  a  Pipe  bestows; 
Curling  eddies  climb  the  room, 
Wafting  round  a  mild  perftime. 

sacrtAnvo. 
Let  foreign  climes  the  wine  and  orange  bosst. 
While  wastes  of  war  deform  the  teeming  coast; 
Britannia,  distant  from  each  hostile  sound. 
Enjoys  a  Pipe,  with  ease  and  freedom  crown'd: 
E'en  restless  faction  finds  itself  most  firee. 
Or  if  a  slave,  a  slave  to  liberty. 

not  that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  other  iiregnlKitiM- 
He  had  those  among  his  intimates,  who  would  not  biTe 
been  such  had  he  been  otherwise  Tidously  lncliii«d;--«e 
Dnnoombes,  in  parUcular,  father  and  son,  ▼bowers  of  on* 
blemished  morals.— Cowpkr,  Letter  to  Rote,  20  May,  liW-J 
[t  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  the  author  of  these,  bad  no 
good  original  manner  of  his  own,  yet  we  see  bow  *«|*^'* 
suooeeds  when  be  turns  an  imitator;  for  the  IbUoirlBg 
are  rather  ImltaUons,  than  zidlcuk>UB  pan)dies.-4i<a> 
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Smiling  yean  that  gaily  ran 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun, 
Tell  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  ao  quiet  and  serene. 
British  sons  no  longer  now 
Hurl  the  bar  or  twang  the  bow^ 
Nor  of  crimson  combat  think, 
But  securely  smoke  and  drink. 

CBOKin. 

Smiling  years,  that  gaily  ran 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun, 
Tell  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 


IMITATION  n.— AMB.  PHILIPS. 
Tbnuefl  ftigit  oeu  Aimaa  In  ftaTM.>-TzBa. 
Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest, 
With  my  little  stopper  prest. 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses, 
Breathing  fi-om  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns, 
When  again  the  taper  burns, 
When  again  the  cricket 's  gay, 
(Little  cricket  foil  of  play,) 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  firagrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  divine, 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 


IBHTATION  nL*— JAMXS  THOMSON. 

^Prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem 

Turbine,  fnmantem  piceo.  Yiaa. 

O  THOU,  matured  by  glad  Hesperian  suns, 
Tobacco,  fountain  pure  of  limpid  truth, 
That  looks  the  very  toul;  whence  pouring  thought 
Swarms  all  the  mind;  abeorpt  is  yellow  care, 

[•  "  Browne,'*  laJd  Pope  to  Spenoe,"  is  an  excellent  copy- 
ist, and  Chose  who  take  it  111  of  him  are  very  much  in  the 
wroagP  This  i^pears  to  have  been  said  with  an  eve  to 
Tbomsoa,  who,  aoon  after  the  ''Pipe"  appeared,  pablished 
in  the  papers  of  the  day  what  Armstrong  has  called  '*  a 
warm  copy  of  verses"  by  way  of  reply  I  These  we  have 
the  good  lack  to  recover;  they  arc  altogether  unnoUoed 
and  unknown,  and  as  such,  not  from  their  merit,  may  find 
a  place  here. 

THB  SMOnat  8aiOKID.f 

StiHl  from  thy  pipe,  an  from  dull  Tophet,  say. 
Ascends  the  smoke,  for  erer  and  for  aye? 
No  end  of  nasty  impoetic  breath? 
Foh  1  doet  thou  mean  to  stink  the  town  to  death  ? 
"Wilt  thou  confound  the  poets,  in  thine  ire, 
Hiou  man  of  migh^  smoke  but  little  flre  I 
Apollo  bids  thee  from  Parnassus  fly, 
'Where  not  one  cloud  e'er  stain'd  his  purest  sky. 
Hence!  and  o*er  &t  Bopotia  roll  thy  streams; 
Nor  spit  and  spawl  about  the  Muses'  streams. 
These  maids  celestial,  like  our  earthly  lair, 
Coald  never  yet  a  filthy  smoker  hear. 
62 


»And  at  each  jniff  imagination  bums : 
Flash  on  thy  bard,  and  with  exalting  fires 
Touch  the  mysterious  lip  that  chaunts  thy  praise 
In  strains  to  mortal  sons  of  earth  unknown. 
Behold  an  engine,  wrought  from  tawny  mines 
Of  ductile  clay,  with  plastic  virtue  form'd. 
And  glazed  magnific  o'er,  I  grasp,  I  fill. 
From  Pffitotheke  with  pungent  powers  perfumed, 
Iitelfone  tortoise  all,  where  shines  imbibed 
Each  parent  ray  ;  then  rudely  ramm'd  illume. 
With  the  red  touch  of  zeal-enkindling  sheet, 
MarJ^d  wUh  Gibsonian  lore  ;  forth  issue  clouds. 
Thought-thrilling,  thirst-inciting  clouds  around. 
And  many-mining  fires ;  I  all  the  while. 
Lolling  at  ease,  inhale  the  breezy  balm. 
But  chief,  when  Biuxhus  voont  with  thee  tojoiny 
In  genial  strife  and  orthodoxal  ale. 
Stream  life  and  joy  into  the  Mtis^s  bowl. 
Oh  be  thou  still  my  great  inspirer,  thou 
My  Muse;  oh  fan  me  with  thy  zephyrs  boon. 
While  I,  in  clouded  tabernacle  shrined. 
Burst  forth  all  oracle  and  mystic  song. 


IMITATION  IT.— DR.  TOUN&. 

^Bullatis  mihi  nugls 

Pagloa  torgesoat— dare  pondus  idonea  f uma— PXRS. 

Critics  avaunt  I  Tobacco  is  my  theme ; 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 
And  you,  court-insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
Its  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine  my  verse  inspire, 
8o  shall  the  Muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  snuff; 

Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is a  puff: 

Lord  Foplin  smokes  not — ^for  his  teeth  afraid : 
Sir  Tawdry  smokes  not — for  he  wears  brocade. 
Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon ; 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town; 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe, — ^no  matter. 
Strange  if  they  love  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter! 
Its  foes  but  show  their  ignorance ;  can  he 
Who  scorns  the  leaf  of  knowledge,  love  the  tree  1 
The  tainted  Templar  (more  prodigious  yet) 

Rails  at  Tobacco,  though  it  makes  him spit. 

Citronia  vows  it  has  an  odious  stink ; 

She  will  not  smoke  (ye  gods  t) — but  she  will  drink ; 

Were  to  the  dusky  tribe  Parnassus  fr«e. 

What  clamb'ring  up,  what  crowding  should  we  see? 

Against  the  tunefal  god  what  mortal  sin? 

Good  lord  I  what  parsons  would  come  bussing  In  ? 

What  foggy  politidans,  templars,  cits ! 

What-coffee-house,  what  ale-house  muddv  wits? 

Take  this  plain  lesson,  imitating  Zany  I 
Fhrst  loam  to  write,  before  you  write  like  any. 
Be  cautious,  mortal  I  whom  you  imitate, 
And  wise,  remember  vain  Salmoncus'  &te; 
Through  Oredan  cities  he,  through  Elis,  drove; 
And,  flaahing  torches,  doem'd  himself  a  Jove: 
Madman  I  to  think  for  thunder  thus  to  pass 
His  chariot  rattling  o'er  a  bridge  of  brass. 
Wrathful  at  this,  from  deep  surrounding  gloom, 
Th'  almighty  lither  seised  the  forky  doom; 
(No  firebrand  tliat,  emitting  smoky  light, 
But  with  impatient  vengeance  fiercely  bright;) 
He  seised,  and  hurl'd  it  on  the  thundering  elf, 
Who  straight  vile  ashes  fell,  his  'ttiunders  and  bImaeUl J 


[t  Gent's  Mag.  for  1786^  p.  74S.] 
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And  chaste  Prudella  (blame  her  if  you  can) 
Hays,  pipes  are  used  by  that  vile  creature  Man : 
Vet  crowds  remain,  who  still  its  worth  proclaim, 
While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for 

fame: 
Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  spring, 
For  which  we  drink,  eat,  aleep,  smoke— every- 
thing. 


IMITATION  y^MR.  POPS. 
-BdUssdOKtiis 


Tanefdt  fomoa. 

Blest  leaf!  whose  aromatic  gales  dispenee 
To  Templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense ; 
80  raptured  priests,  at  famed  Dodona's  shrine, 
Drank  inspiration  from  the  steam  divine. 
Poison  that  cures,  a  vapour  that  aflbrds 
Content,  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords: 
Rest  to  the  weary,  to  the  faungiy  food. 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Inspired  by  thee,  dull  cits  adjust  the  scale 
Of  Europe's  peace,  when  other  statesmen  &iL 
By  thee  protected,  and  thy  sister  beer, 
Poets  rejoice,  nor  think  the  bailiff  near. 
Nor  less  the  critic  own  thy  genial  aid. 
While  Bupperleas  he  plies  the  piddling  trade. 
What  though  to  love  and  soft  delights  a  Ibe^ 
By  ladies  hated,  hated  by  the  beau. 
Yet  social  freedom,  long  to  courts  unknown. 
Fair  health,  fair  troth,  and  virtue  are  thy  own. 
Come  to  thy  poet,  come  with  healing  wings, 
And  let  me  taste  thee  unexdsed  by  kings. 


IMITATION  YI^DEAN  SWIFT. 


Sxftunodanlv 


-Hoa. 


BoT !  bring  an  ounce  of  Freeman's  best, 
And  bid  the  vicar  be  my  guest : 
Let  all  be  placed  in  manner  doe, 
A  pot  wherein  to  spit  or  spew. 
And  Jjondon  Journal,  and  Free-Brikm 
Of  use  to  light  a  pipe  or      *  * 

«  *  •  » 

«  «  •  » 

This  village,  unmoleeted  yet 
By  troopers,  shall  be  my  retreat : 
Who  cannot  flatter,  bribe,  betray ; 
Who  cannot  write  or  vote  for  *  *  * 
Far  from  the  vermin  of  the  town. 
Here  let  me  rather  live  my  own. 
Doze  o'er  a  pipe,  whoee  vapour  bland 
In  sweet  oblivion  lulls  the  land ; 
Of  all  which  at  Vienna  passes. 
As  ignorant  as  *  *  Brass  is : 
And  scorning  rascals  to  caress. 
Extol  the  days  of  good  Queen  Beaa, 
When  first  Tobacco  blest  our  isle. 
Then  think  of  other  queens-— and  smile. 

Come,  jovial  pipe,  and  bring  along 
Midnight  revelry  and  song ; 
The  merry  catch,  the  madrigal. 
That  echoes  sweet  in  City  Hall ; 
The  paraon's  pun,  the  smutty  tale 
Of  country  justice  o'er  his  ale. 
I  ask  not  what  the  French  are  doing. 
Or  8pain,  to  compass  Britain's  ruin : 
Britons,  if  undone,  can  go 
Where  Tobacco  k>ves  to  grow. 


JOHN  BYROM. 


CBora,lSn.    DM^ITO.] 


John  Btbom  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  at 
Manchester.  He  was  bom  at  Kersal,  and  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  and  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Bentley,  the  father  of  the  Phcebe 
of  his  pastoral  poem,  procured  him  a  fellowship 
at  the  University,  which  he  was  obliged,  however, 


to  vacate,  as  he  declined  to  go  into  the  church. 
He  afterwards  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing  in  London,  till  by  the  death 
of  an  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the  &mily 
estate,  and  spent  the  doae  of  his  life  in  easy 
circumstances.* 


APA8T01UL. 
Mt  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  chsnge  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas  I  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep ; 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  aU  day. 


But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
80  strangely  uneasy,  aa  never  was  known. 
My  feir  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 
And  my  heart— I  am  sure  it  weigfaa  more  than 
a  pound. 

The  fountain,  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleaaure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear: 

[•  Tbs  poems  of  this  inffsnloiia  and  rinfnlsr  good  nsa 
sn  properlj  included  in  ChAlmen'a  General  (%Uectioi&; 
properijf,  beeaum  they  have  the  great  and  rare  muii  of 
origiBality^-^CTBiT.  Cbtcgw,  tn.  vii.  p.  804.J 
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But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  hj  its  side, 
And  still,  as  it  murmare,  do  nothing  but  chide ; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  1 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me 
complain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time, 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime ; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  stUI  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fiedr  one  and  me ; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
**  Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
Bat  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Ciy  **  Sirrah ;"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my 

crook: 
Ai^d  Vi\  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not 

Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  maater,  when  Phcsbe's  away  1 

When  walking  with  Phosbe,  what  sights  have  I 

seen, 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  corn  fields  and  hedges,  and  ev'ry  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects 


Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood 

through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too : 


Wmds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone: 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  ev'iy  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  1 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beg^Ue  1 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not 

smile  1 
Ah !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest. 
And  made  yonnelvee  fine  for — a  place  in  her 

breast: 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  boeom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creepe  till  my  Phoebe   re* 

turn! 
While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Metfainks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt 

down  the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for 't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  fiuter  for  all  thou  canst 

■ay. 
* 
Will  no  pitying  pow'r,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  re* 

move; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love  1 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah !  what  shall  I  do  1  I  shall  die  with  despair ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your 

fair.* 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


[Bora.  1714.    Died,lT8S.] 


William  Shbmstonb  was  bom  at  the  Leasowes, 
in  Hales  Owen.  He  was  bred  at  Pembroke  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
and  published  a  small  miscellany  in  1737,  with- 
out his  name.  He  had  entertained  thoughts,  at 
one  period,  of  studying  medicine ;  but  on  coming 
of  age  he  retired  to  a  property  at  Harborough, 
left  him  by  his  mother,  where,  in  an  old  romantic 
habitation,  haunted  by  rooks,  and  shaded  by  oaks 
and  elms,  he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
the  Muses.  He  came  to  London  for  the  first 
lime  in  1740,  and  published  his  **  Judgpnent  of 
Hercules."  A  year  after  appeared  his  «  School- 
mistreas."  For  several  years  he  led  a  wander- 
ing life  of  amusement,  and  was  occasionally  at 
Bath,  London,  and  Chehenham ;  at  the  last  of 
which  places  he  met  with  the  Phyllis  of  his  pas- 
toral ballad.    The  first  sketch  of  that  ballad  had 


been  written  under  a  former  attachment  to  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Graves;  but  it  was  resumed  and 
finished  in  compliment  to  his  new  flame.  Dr. 
Johnson  informs  us  that  he  might  have  obtained 
Phyllis,  whoever  the  lady  was,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  ask  her. 

In  the  year  1746  the  death  of  his  indulgent 
uncle,  Mr.  Dolman,  who  had  hitherto  managed 
his  afiairs,  Chrew  the  care  of  them  upon  himself 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  Leasowes,  which 
he  brought,  by  improvements,  to  its  far-famed 
beauty.  In  these  improvements  his  afiectionate 
apologist,  Mr.  Greaves,  acknowledges  that  he 
spent  the  whole  of  his  income,  but  denies  the 
alleged  poverty  of  his  latter  days,  as  well  as  the 
rumour  that  his  landscapes  were  haunted  by 

[•  This  Goldsmith  justly  pr«ftn«d  to  any  of  ShenstoDO's 
pastorals.] 
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duns  and  bailiffs.  He  states,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  servants. 
The  Frenchman  who  dedicated  a  stone  in  his 
g^den  to  the  memory  of  Shenstone,*  was  not 
wholly  wrong  in  ascribing  to  him  a  *' taste  natu- 
ral" for  there  is  a  freshness  and  distinctness  in 
his  rural  images,  like  those  of  a  man  who  had 
enjoyed  the  country  with  his  own  senses,  and 
very  unlike  the  descriptions  of 

**  A  putonl  poet  from  Leadenhall  street," 

who  may  have  never  heard  a  Iamb  bleat  but  on 
its  way  to  the  slaughter-house.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  certain  air  of  masquerade  in  his 
pastoral  character  as  applied  to  the  man  himself; 
and  he  is  most  natural  in  those  pieces  where  he 
is  least  Arcadian.  It  may  seem  invidious,  per- 
haps, to  object  to  Shenstone  making  his  appear- 
ance in  poetry  with  his  pipe  and  his  crook,  while 
custom  has  so  much  inured  us  to  the  idea  of 
Spenser  feigning  himself  to  be  Colin  Clout,  and 
to  his  styling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  *«  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean'* — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which 
is  not  remarkably  intelligible,  and  which,  perhaps, 
might  not  unfairly  be  placed  under  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  description  of  English  bulls.  Gabriel 
Harvey  used  also  to  designate  himself  Hobbinol 
in  his  poetry;  and  Browne,  Lodge,  Drayton, 
Milton,  and  many  others,  describe  themselves  as 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  though  none  of  tham 
probably  ever  possessed  a  live  sheep  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  But  with  respect  to  the  poets  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  their  distance  from  us  appears 
to  soften  the  romantic  license  of  the  fiction,  and 
we  regard  them  as  beings  in  some  degree  cha- 
racterized by  their  vicinity  to  the  ages  of  romance. 
Milton,  though  coming  later,  invests  his  pastoral 
disguise  (in  Lycidas)  with  such  enchanting  pic- 
turesquesness  as  wholly  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  unreal  shepherd  to  the  real  poet  But 
frt>m  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  pastoral 
poetry  became  gradually  more  and  more  unpro- 
fitable in  South  Britafai,  and  the  figure  of  the 
genuine  shepherd  swain  began  to  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  pictures  on  china,  and  to  opera  ballets. 
Shenstone  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  respectable 
poets  who  afiected  this  Arcadianism,  but  he  was 


too  modem  to  sustain  it  in  perfect  keeping.  Hii 
entire  poetry,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  double 
image  of  his  character ;  one  impression  which  it 
leaves  is  that  of  an  agreeable,  indolent  gentle- 
man, of  cultivated  taste  and  refined  sentiments; 
the  other  that  of  Corydon,  a  purely  amatory  and 
ideal  swain.  It  would  have  been  so  far  well,  if 
those  characters  had  been  kept  distinct,  like  two 
impressions  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  medai 
But  he  has  another  pastoral  name,  that  of  Damon, 
in  which  the  swain  and  the  gentleman  are  rather 
incongruously  blended  together.  Damon  has 
also  his  festive  garlands  and  dances  at  wakes  and 
may -poles,  but  he  is  moreover  a  disciple  of  Tertn: 

'*hi8  boeom  bums 
With  statues,  palntliigH,  ooiiu,  and  uras." 

•^  He  sighs  to  call  one  Titian  stroke  bis  own  ;'* 
expends  his  fortune  on  building  domes  and  obe- 
lisks, is  occasionally  delighted  to  share  his  vintage 
with  an  old  college  acquaintance,  and  dreams  of 
inviting  Delia  to  a  mansion  with  Venitian  win- 
dows. 

Apart  finom  those  ambiguities,  Shenstone  is  a 
pleasing  writer,  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver 
vein.  His  genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in 
mediocrity  without  meanness.  His  pieces  of 
levity  correspond  not  disagreeably  with  their  title. 
His  "  Ode  to  Memory"  is  worthy  of  protection 
from  the  power  which  it  invokes.  Some  of  the 
stanzas  of  his  «  Ode  to  Rural  Elegance"  seem  to 
recall  to  us  the  country-loving  spirit  of  Cowley, 
subdued  in  wit,  but  harmonized  in  expreasion. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  stanza  in  that 
ode,  **  O  sweet  disposer  of  the  rural  hour,'"  he 
sustains  an  agreeable  and  peculiarly  refined  strain 
of  poetical  feeling.  The  ballad  of  *«Jemmj 
Dawson,"  and  the  elegy  on  «  Jessy,"  are  written 
with  genuine  feeling.  With  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  be  still  re- 
gretted, that  instead  of  devoting  his  whole  soal 
to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  mottos  for 
summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  hving 
nature  for  subjects,  and  described  her  interesting 
realities  with  the  same  fond  and  naJve  touchei 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait 
of  the  **  School-mistresa." 


THB  SOHOOL-MISTBESS.t 
nr  DDTATios  OF  spsma. 
Ah  me  I  frill  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglec|^d  lies : 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

*  Hons.  Glrardin  at  his  estate  of  Srmenonville,  formed 
a  gtarden  in  some  degree  on  the  JCnglteh  model,  with  in- 
srriptions  after  the  manner  of  Shenstone,  one  of  wtiioh, 
dedicated  to  Shenstone  himnelf;  ran  thus : 

Tills  plain  stone 

To  William  Shenstone. 

In  his  writings  he  di8pla7*d 

A  mind  natural; 

At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  mraL 


Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaonced  to  espy; 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 
In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  ftme, 

[t  This  poem  is  one  of  those  happinesses  in  which  a  p^urt 
excels  himself,  as  there  Is  nothing  in  all  Shenntnne  wLirh 
any  way  approaches  it  in  merit;  and  tlicugh  I  dijdike  tfc<» 
imitations  of  our  English  poets  in  genersl.  yet,  on  tim 
minute  sutfject,  the  antiquity  of  the  style  produces  •  very 
ludicrous  absurdity.— OouwMiTH. 

The  Schoolmistress  is  excellent  of  Its  kind  and  masterly. 
— Orat  to  WaipoU.] 
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There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  pow'r  of  this  relentless  dame : 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely 
shent. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree. 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat 

low; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew. 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

80  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive,) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
80  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look 

aghast; 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste ! 
-^e  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  sq  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly   wights  of   smaller  size    should 

stray; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resQund, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  en- 
twined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 
And  fuiy  uncontroU'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  ken'd,  in  semblance  meet  pour- 

tray'd. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eol's  train; 
Libe,  Notus,  Auster:  these  in  frowns  array'd. 
How  then  would  fare  or  earth,  or  sky,  or  main, 
Were  the  stern  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deem'd  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order 

dwell. 


A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown : 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair  I 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  ne  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight 
on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right 

dear: 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honour'd  eld  with  these  revere: 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there^was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title 
love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame  ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  daim ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb 
she  found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  ooald 

speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silvery  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak; 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  dimb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
rhyme. 

Tet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue; 
And  plantain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's 

wound ; 
And  marj'ram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  *her  kerohiefe  dean,  with  mickle  rare 
perfume. 

And  her  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crown'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer ; 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where,  edged  with  gold,  its  glittering  skirt* 

appear. 
Oh  wassel  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
2ft 
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Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lofty  sphere 
Simplicity  then  sou^t  this  humble  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lord- 
ling  dwell. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
flymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did 

mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  deave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer^eat : 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  ibe-men  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonoe,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they 
to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage   did 

bleed; 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did 

bum: 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forfend  thilk  days  should  e'er 

return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem, 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source   of  children's  and   of  courtiers' 

pride !) 
Redress'd  affronts,  for  vile  affironts  there  pass'd; 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays: 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she 

sways ; 
Forewarn  d,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
Eflsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  liooks  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are ; 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  lorthcoming  rod,  unpleasing  sight,  I 
ween! 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star  I  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ! 


As  erst  the  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream, 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indhe. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  fiirry-ooat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene !  when  finom  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see : 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  riie  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree,) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rashen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ! 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  ? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face  ? 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain  ? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  ? 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling 
stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care: 
By  turns,  astony'd,  every  twig  survey, 
And,  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware ; 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair; 
Whence  oft  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth  them 

greet, 
And  gingerbread  y-rare;    now,  certes,   doubly 

sweet. 

See  to  their  seats  they  hye  with  meny  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he 
Abhorreth   bench   and  stool,   and  fourm,  and 

chair: 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix'd,  that  rends  his  hair :) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  hearing  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong ;  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And   scorns  her  offer'd  love,  and  shuns  to  be 

caress'd. 

His  eyes  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shine*. 
His  blooming  face  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
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Which  low  to  earth  iti  drooping  head  declines, 
AU  smear'd  and  suily'd  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power! 
All,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame, 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  moumAil  hour : 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower, 
shall  claim, 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyaunce  careth  aught, 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns; 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  incUnee ; 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent, 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent, 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  'havioor  past 
resent 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  he ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be  which  thus  inspires, 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see. 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah!  better  far  than  all  the  Muses'  lyres. 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generous  heat; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul :  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  floweiy  &lse 
deceit: 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  daading  fruits  ap- 
pear! 
Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so. 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall 

die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his    paper    kite 
may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design, 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build. 
Shall  Dennis  be| !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  riiall  yield; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field: 
And,  sonr'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  with  'sdainiul  fury  thriil'd, 
Surveys  mine  work :  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  «*  What 
stuff  is  herel" 

But  now  Dan  Phcebus  gains  the  middle  skie, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door : 
And  like  a  rushuig  torrent  out  they  fly, 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  cover'd  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  im- 
plore ! 
For  well  may  fi-eedom  erst  so  dearly  won, 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  ^an  the  sun. 


Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  casUes  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  ! 
But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers; 
Deluded   wight!  who  weens  fair    peace  can 

spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  4eer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  firagile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck-and-drake  to  play ; 
Thiik  to  the  huckster's  savoiy  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to 
spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-cover'd  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmoney'd  wight,  are  seen  ; 
And  goose-'brie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green ; 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear, 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween : 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there, 
Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pine  with  hopeless 
care! 

See !  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  ty'd, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances 

round. 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure  and  the  nut  all  brown, 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honour'd  names  th'  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  praises 

known. 

Admired  Salopia!  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tiy'd, 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah !  'midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his 

grave. 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display ! 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  g^ave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray  ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their 

way.* 


[•  « When  I  bought  Spenser  flr^**  says  Shen«tone,  **  I 
rend  a  paffe  or  two  of  <  nie  Fairie  Quueno,'  and  cared  not 
to  proceed.  After  that  Pope's  *  Alley,'  made  me  conrfd«-r 
him  ludlcronsly;  and  in  that  li^ht,  1  think  one  may  read 
hhn  with  plaanure."  We  owe  the  Schoolmi«tre8S  to  this 
ill-taete  and  thJa  complete  miaoonoeption  of  Spenaer. 

Mr.  T>L<inielI  has  an  entertaining  paper  on  Shen«tone,  bu' 
haa  omitted  to  mention  that  the  flrht  sketch  of  the  School 
mistress,  in  twelve  aiuama,  is  in  Shenatone'a  tni  pubU 
cation.] 
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ELEQT, 

lOaUBINO  THX  BORBOW  OF  AM  nraunTOTO  MIKD  Oir  THI 

MEIANOHOLT  EYBlfr  OP  ▲  UCENnOCB  AMOUB. 

War  mourns  my  friend  1  why  weeps  his  down- 
cast eye  1  [shine  ? 

That  eye  where  mirth,  where  fancy  used  to 
Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  sigh ; 

Spring  ne'er  enamell'd  fiurer  meads  than  thine. 

Art  thou  not  lodged  in  fortune's  warm  embrace  1 
Wert  thou  not  fbrm'd  by  nature's  partial  care  1 

Blest  in  thy  song,  and  blest  in  every  grace 
That  wins  the  friend,  or  that  enchants  the  fSurl 

Damon,  said  he,  thy  partial  praise  restrain; 

Not  Damon's  friendship  can  my  peace  restore ; 
Alas !  his  very  praise  awakes  my  pain. 

And  my  poor  wounded  bosom  bleeds  the  more. 

For  oh  that  nature  on  my  birth  had  firown'd. 
Or  fortune  fix'd  me  to  some  lowly  cell ! 

Then  had  my  bosom  'scaped  this  fatal  wound, 
Nor  had  I  bid  these  vernal  sweets  fisurewell. 

But  led  by  Fortune's  hand,  her  darling  child. 
My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bliss  admired; 

In  Fortune's  train  the  syren  Flatteiy  smiled, 
And  rashly  hallow'd  all  her  queen  inspbed. 

Of  folly  studious,  even  of  vices  vain. 
Ah  vices !  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay ! 

I  chased  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain. 
Nor  dropp'd  the  chase  till  Jessy  was  my  prey. 

Poor  artless  maid !  to  stain  thy  spotless  namCi 
Expense,  and  art,  and  toil,  united  strove ; 

To  lure  a  breast  that  felt  the  purest  fiame, 
Sustain'd  by  virtue,  but  betray'd  by  love. 

School'd  in  the  science  of  love's  mazy  vriles, 
I  clothed  each  feature  with  affected  scorn ; 

I  spoke  of  jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  smiles. 
And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  forlorn. 

Then,  while  the  fancied  rage  alarm'd  her  care, 
Warm  to  deny,  and  zealous  to  disprove ; 

I  bade  my  words  the  wonted  softness  wear, 
And  seized  the  minute  of  returning  love. 

To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I  paint  the  resti 
Will  yet  thy  love  a  candid  ear  incline ! 

Assured  that  virtue,  by  misfortune  prest, 
Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a  pang  like  mine. 

Nine  envious  moons  matured  her  growing  shame: 
Erewhile  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day ; 

When,  scom'd  of  virtue,  stigmatized  by  fiune. 
Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessy  lay. 

*«  Henry,"  she  said,  «  by  thy  dear  form  subdued. 
Bee  the  sad  relics  of  a  nymph  undone ! 

I  find,  I  find,  this  rising  sob  renew'd : 
I  sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  sun. 

Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night  I  cry,       [turn  1 
When  will  the  mom's  once  pleasing  scenes  re- 

Tet  what  can  morn's  returning  ray  supply. 
But  fi>e8  that  triumph,  or  but  finends  that  rnoum ! 


Alas !  no  more  that  joyous  mom  appears 
That  led  the  tranquil  hours  of  spotless  fiune; 

For  I  have  steep'd  a  father's  couch  in  tears, 
And  tinged  a  mother's  glowing  cheek  with 
shame. 

The  vocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  stram. 
The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan ; 

All  seem  to  chase  me  from  the  cheerful  plain, 
And  talk  of  trath  and  innocence  alone. 

If  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray, 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  could  once  allure, . 

Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  say. 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy,  we  are  pure. 

Te  flowers  that  well  reproach  a  nymph  so  frail; 

Say,  could  ye  with  my  virgin  fkme  oompsre! 
The  brightest  bud  that  scents  the  vernal  gale 

Was  not  so  firagrant,  and  was  not  so  &ir. 

Now  the  gprave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young; 

And  all  my  fame's  abhorr'd  contsgion  flee : 
Trembles  each  lip,  and  ftlters  every  tongue, 

That  bids  the  mom  propitious  «mile  on  me. 

Thus  for  your  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye; 

I  bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu: 
To  die  I  languish,  but  I  dread  to  die, 

Lest  my  sad  fiite  should  nourish  pangs  for  yoo. 

Raise  me  finom  earth ;  the  pains  of  want  remove. 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore; 

There  only,  banish'd  from  the  form  I  love,         ■ 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

Be  but  my  fnend ;  I  ask  no  dearer  name; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  some  more  artful  fair; 
Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  sbamct 

That  pi^  gave  what  love  refused  to  share. 

Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread ; 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the  vulgar  crew; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  fed ! 

Not  such  the  precepts  from  his  lips  I  drew! 

Haply,  when  age  has  silver'd  o'er  my  habr, 
Malice  may  leam  to  scorn  so  mean  a  spoQ; 

Envy  may  slight  a  fiice  no  longer  fair ; 
And  pity  welcome  to  my  native  soil.** 

She  spoke— nor  was  I  bom  of  savage  race; 

Nor  oould  these  hands  a  niggard  boon  asagn; 
Grateful  she  dasp'd  me  in  a  last  embrace. 

And  vow'd  to  waste  her  life  in  pray  en  for  mine. 

I  saw  her  foot  the  lofly  bark  ascend ; 

I  saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  heave: 
I  left  her — tom  fipom  every  eaixthly  firiend ; 

Oh !  my  hard  bosom,  which  could  bear  to  leave! 

Brief  let  me  be;  the  fatal  storm  arose; 

The  billows  raged,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain; 
O'er  the  tall  mast  the  drcUng  surges  close; 

My  Jessy — floats  upon  the  watery  plain ! 

And  see  my  youth's  impetuous  fires  decay ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  reflection's  bitter  tear; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instruct  the  gay, 

From  Jessy  floating  on  her  watery  bier! 
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FROM  « RURAL  BLEQANGB.» 

Air  ODB  TO  THB  DUCHE98  OP  aOXJEBaST.* 

While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dew-drops  catch  the  lucid  ray ; 

Amid  the  sprightly  scenes  of  mom, 
Will  aught  the  muse  inspire ! 

Oh !  peace  to  yonder  clamorous  horn 
That  drowns  the  sacred  lyre ! 

Ye  rural  thanes,  that  o'er  the  mossy  down 

Some  panting,  timorous  hare  pursue ; 
Does  nature  mean  your  joys  alone  to  crown? 

Say,  does  she  smooth  her  lawns  for  you  ? 
For  you  does  Echo  bid  the  rocks  reply, 
And,  urged  by  rude  constraint,  resound  the  jovial 
cry ! 
See  firom  the  neighbouring  hill,  forlorn, 

The  wretched  swain  your  sport  survey : 
He  finds  his  faithful  fences  torn, 

He  finds  his  labour'd  crops  a  prey ; 
He  sees  his  flock — ^no  more  in  circles  feed ; 
Haply  beneath  your  ravage  bleed. 
And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains,  conclude 

That  nature  smiles  for  you  alone ; 
Your  bounded  souls,  and  your  conceptions  crude, 
The  proud,  the  selfish  boast  disown ; 
Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil : 
O  may  it  still  reward  your  toil ! 
Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  in&nts  ask  support  in  vain ! 

But  though  the  various  harvest  gild  your  plains, 

Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye  ? 
Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 
Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply  1 
Ib  not  the  red-streak's  future  juice 

The  source  of  your  delight  profound. 
Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gems  profuse, 

Purpling  a  whole  horizon  round  1 
Athirst  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  'tis  true: 

But  though,  the  pebbled  shores  among, 

It  mimic  no  unpleasing  song, 
The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Unpleased  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 
Unpleased  the  spring  her  flowery  robe  resume: 
Unmoved  the  mountain's  airy  pile. 
The  dappled  mead  without  a  smile. 
O  let  a  rural  conscious  Muse, 
For  well  she  knows,  your  firoward  sense  accuse; 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square. 
And  span  the  massy  trunk,  before  you  ciy,  'tis 
fiur. 

Nor  yet,  ye  leam'd,  nor  yet,  ye  courtly  train, 
If  baply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  waste  with  us  a  summer's  day, 
Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swam. 
Nor  our  untutor'd  sense  disdain : 

'Tis  Nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  delight ; 
She,  where  she  pleases  kind  or  coy, 
Who  furnishes  the  scene  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 


[•  The  Lady  Hartford  of  Thomson's  Spring.] 
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Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind, 
By  her  auspicious  aid  refined ; 
Lo !  not  a  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows. 
Or  humble  hare-bell  paints  the  plain. 
Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows, 

Or  purpled  heath  is  tinged,  in  vain  : 
For  such  the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides. 
The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides ; 
Even  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering 
Bight, 
And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with 
delight. 


"Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft,  nnsocial  toils,  of  indolence  and  shame  1 
Search  but  the  garden,  or  the  wood. 
Let  yon  admired  carnation  own, 
Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment  or  for  food. 

Not  all  for  needful  use  alone  ; 
There  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell,, 
'Tis  colour'd  for  the  sight,  perfumed  to  please  the 
smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sing  1 

Why  flows  the  pine's  nectareous  juice? 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing^? 

For  sustenance  alone  ?  For  use  1 
For  preservation  1  Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fair  pleasure's  rightful  dsim  appear. 
And  sure  there  seem,  of  humankind. 

Some  born  to  shun  the  solemn  strife , 
Some  for  amusive  tasks  design'd. 

To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life; 
Grrace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding  rose^. . 

New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 
Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  repose.. 


ODE  TO  MEU ORT. 
O  MEKOBT !  celestial  maid ! 

Who  glean'st  the  flowerets  oropt  by  Haie^ 
And  suflfenng  not  a  leaf  to  fede, 

Preservest  the  blossoms  of  our  prime; 
Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mindi 
When  life  was  new,  and  Lesbia  kind^ 

And  hring  that  garland  to  my  sights 
With  which  my  favour'd  crook  she-botnd';: 

And  bring  that  wreath  of  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  oown'd  ; 

And  to  my  raptured  ear  convey 

The  gentle  things  she  deign'd  to  say. 

And  sketch  with  care  the  Muse's-  bower» 

Where  Isis  rolls  her  sUver  tide ; 
Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Cherwell's  vvidant  side; 
If  so  thoa  may'st  those  hours  prolong. 
When  polish'd  Lycon  join'd  my  song. 

The  song  it  'vails  not  to  recite-* 

But  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams, 

Those  banks  and  streaOks  appear'd  more  bright 
Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams: 
9a2 
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Or,  by  thy  softening  pencil  shown, 
Assume  thy  beauties  not  their  own  ! 

And  paint  that  sweetly  vacant  scene, 

When,  ail  beneath  the  poplar  bough. 
My  spirits  light,  my  soul  serene, 

I  breathed  in  verse  one  cordial  vow : 
That  nothing  should  my  soul  inspire, 
But  friendship  warm,  and  love  entire. 
Dull  to  the  sense  of  new  delight, 

On  thee  the  drooping  Muse  attends ; 
As  some  fond  lover,  robbM  of  sight. 

On  thy  expressive  power  depends; 
Nor  would  exchange  thy  glowing  lines, 
To  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 
But  let  me  chase  those  vows  away 

Which  at  ambition's  shrine  I  made ; 


Nor  ever  let  thy  skill  display 

Those  anxious  moments,  ill  repaid  : 
Oh !  from  my  breast  that  season  me, 
And  bring  my  childhood  in  its  place. 

Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 
And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode ; 

When,  pleased,  in  many  a  sportive  ring, 
Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode : 

Ev'n  let  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu. 

And  bring  the  whistle  that  I  blew. 

Then  will  I  muse,  and  pensive  say. 
Why  did  not  these  enjoyments  last; 

How  sweetly  waated  I  the  day. 
While  innocence  allowM  to  waste ! 

Ambition's  toils  alike  are  vain, 

Bat,  ah  !  for  pleasure  yield  us  pain. 


HENRY  CAREY. 


CDiad,  Oet.  1T4S.] 


Henbt  Gabbt  was  a  musician  by  profession, 
and  author  both  of  the  words  and  melody  of  the 


pleasing  song  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley."  He  came 
to  an  untimely  death  by  his  own  hands. 


SALLT  IN  OUR  ALLEY.* 
Or  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land, 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives'  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets. 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em ; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long, 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em : 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beg^t 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

(I  love  her  so  sincerely,) 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  hangs  me  most  severely : 


[*  Gbi«7  hi  the  third  Edition  of  his  Poems,  published  in 
172Q,  befiffe  *"  the  Ballad  of  SaUy  in  our  Alley,"  has  plaoed 
tUanote:— 

TBI  ABOVlfSm. 


**  A  vulgar  error  haTing  long  preTsIIed  among  manv 
person^  who  imagine  Sally  Saliaboiy  the  sul^eot  of  this 
ballad,  the  Author  hem  leave  to  nndooeive  and  assure 


them  it  has  not  the  least  allusion  to  her,  he  being  • 
stranger  to  her  very  name  at  the  time  this  Song  was  oom> 
posed.  For  as  innocence  and  virtue  were  ever  thebound- 
Arles  to  his  Muse,  so  in  this  little  poem  he  had  no  other 
view  than  to  set  Unih  the  beanty  of  a  chaste  and  disin- 
terested passion,  even  in  the  lowest  class  of  human  life. 
The  real  occasion  was  this :  a  Shoemaker's 'Prentice  making 
holiday  with  his  Sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of 
.Bedlami,  the  puppet^howi^  the  flying<faairs,  and  all  the 


But,  let  him  bang  his  belly  fall, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day ; 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 
For  then  I'm  dress'd  all  in  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed, 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 

As  soon  as  text  is  named : 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  oar  alley* 

elegancies  of  Moorflelds:  txom  whence  prooeedins  to  tte 
I'arthing-ple4iouse,  he  gave  her  a  collation  of  bom.  cw**" 
cakes,  gammon  of  bacon,  stulTd  bee^  and  *»**»•»: 
through  all  which  scenes  the  Author  dodsed  them,  (^»"^ 
with  &e  simplicity  of  their  courtship,)  from  wlwoce  M 
drew  this  little  sketch  of  nature;  but  befaig  then  ;«»< 
and  obscure,  ha  was  very  much  ridfculed  by  «»•  ™  °" 
acquaintance  for  this  performance;  which  nevertaM* 
made  its  way  into  the  polite  worU,  and  smWy  neon- 
pensed  him  by  the  applause  of  the  divine  Addwwt  Jj« 
vras  pleased  (more  than  once)  to  mention  it  with  •»«*•; 
tlon,"  p.  127.  There  was  some  attempt  to  rob  Omv«JJ 
rl^t  to  Ua  ballad,  as  then  waa  to  rob  !>«*»•  "■Jr 
and  Akenside,  but  it  did  not  suooeed  then,  thongh  »  «* 
doned  uneasiness  to  the  author,  nor  will  it  no«,«oiB  » 
can  affect  him  no  more.] 
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When  ChristEDflB  comet  about  again, 
Oh  then  I  shall  have  money ; 

ril  hoard  it  ap,  and  boK  it  all, 
rU  give  it  to  mj  honey: 

I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 
'Pd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all. 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally  ; 
And  (but  fbr  her)  Fd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley : 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  ril  marry  Sally, 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bad. 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 


[Bon,17n.    Dlad,1164.] 


He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman, 
who  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  St  John's,  West^ 
minster.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
but  not  being  disposed 

"  O'er  crabbed  authon  life's  gay  prime  to  waste, 
Or  cramp  wild  genius  in  the  cliains  of  tatfte," 

he  left  the  university  abruptly,  and  coming  to 
London  made  a  clandestine  marriage  in  the 
Fleet*  His  father,  though  much  displeased  at 
the  proceeding,  became  reconciled  to  what  could 
not  be  remedied,  and  received  the  imprudent 
couple  for  about  a  year  under  his  rooil  After 
this  young  Churchill  went  for  some  time  to  study 
theology  at  Sunderland,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  having  taken  orders,  officiated  at  Cadbury, 
in  Somersetohire,  and  at  Rainham,  a  living  of  his 
father's  in  Essex,  till  apon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  succeeded  in  1758  to  the  curacy  and  lecture, 
ship  of  St.  John'^,  Westminster.  Here  he  con- 
ducted himself  for  some  time  with  a  decorum 
suitable  to  his  profession,  and  increased  his  narrow 
income  by  undertaking  private  tuition.  He  got 
into  debt,  it  is  true ;  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  father  of  his  friend  the  poet,  was  obliged 
to  mediate  with  his  creditors  for  their  acceptance 
of  a  composition ;  but  when  fortune  put  it  into 
his  power,  Churchill  honourably  discharged  all 
his  obligations.  His  Rosciad  appeared  at  first 
anonymously,  in  1761,  and  was  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  half  the  wits  in  town ;  but  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  and  his  poetical  «  Apology," 
in  which  he  retaliated  upon  the  critical  reviewers 
of  his  poem,  (not  fearing  to  afi&ont  even  Fielding 
and  Smollett,)  made  him  at  once  famous  and 
formidable.  The  players,  at  least,  felt  him  to  be 
so.  Garrick  himself  who  though  extolled  in  the 
Rosciad  was  sarcastically  alluded  to  in  the  Apo- 

[*  Mr.  Southey  believes  that  his  marriage  took  place 
prprioua  to  his  entering  the  oniTersity  of  Cambridge. 
— Life  of  Qneper,  rol.  i.  p.  70.] 

t  Nioholfs  in  hifl  Litt«rar7  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  toI.  vi.  p.  424,  gires  tiiis  information  of  Tom 
Davies's  being  driven  off  the  stage  by  OhnrofaiU's  saUre 


logy,  courted  him  like  a  suppliant ;  and  his  satire 
had  the  effect  of  driving  poor  Tom  Davies,  the 
biographer  of  Garrick,  though  he  was  a  tolerable 
performer,  from  the  stage.f  A  letter  from  another 
actor,  of  the  name  of  Davis,  who  seems  rather 
to  have  dreaded  than  experienced  his  severity,  is 
preserved  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  which  the  poor  comedian 
deprecates  the  poet's  censure  in  an  expected  pub- 
lication, as  likely  to  deprive  him  of  bread.  What 
was  mean  in  Garrick  might  have  been  an  object 
of  compassion  in  this  humble  man ;  but  Churdiill 
answered  him  with  surly  contempt,  and  holding 
to  the  plea  of  justice,  treated  his  fears  with  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  a  hangman.  His  moral 
character,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  keep  pace 
with  his  literary  reputation.  As  he  got  above 
neglect  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  above 
censure.  His  superior,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, having  had  occasion  to  rebuke  him  for  some 
irregularities,  he  threw  aside  at  once  the  clerical 
habit  and  profession,  and  arrayed  his  ungainly 
form  in  the  splendour  of  fashion.  Amidst  the 
remarks  of  his  enemies,  and  what  he  pronounces 
the  still  more  insulting  advice  of  his  prudent 
friends  upon  his  irregular  life,  he  published  his 
epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled  Night,  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo of  the  impulses,  for  they  could  not  be  called 
principles,  by  which  he  professed  his  conduct  to 
be  influenced.  The  leading  maxims  of  this 
epistle  are,  that  prudence  and  hypocrisy  in  these 
times  are  the  same  thing !  that  good  hours  are 
but  fine  words;  and  that  it  is  better  to  avow 
faults  than  to  conceal  them.  Speaking  of  his 
convivial  enjoyments  he  says 

**  Night's  laughing  hours  unheeded  slip  away, 
Nor  one  dull  thought  foretells  approach  of  day." 

In  the  same  description  he  somewhat  awkwardly 
introduces  • 

on  the  authority  of  I>r.  Johnson.  This  Daries  was  the 
editor  of  Dramatic  MiKcUanies,  and  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Lillo.  The  name  of  the  other  poor  player  %ho  im- 
plored Churchill's  mercy  was  T.  Davis,  his  name  being 
differently  spelt  from  that  of  Oarrick's  biographer.  Chur- 
chill's  answer  to  him  Is  also  preserved  by  Kichols. 
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*<  Wine's  g«7  God,  with  TncPBUNCi  by  his  side, 
Whilst  Ukalth  attends." 

How  would  Churchill  have  belabournd  any  fool 
or  hypocrite  who  had  pretended  to  boast  of  health 
and  temperance  in  the  midst  of  orgies  that  turned 
night  into  day. 

By  his  connexion  with  Wilkes  he  added  poli- 
tical to  personal  causes  of  animosity,  and  did  not 
diminish  the  number  of  unfavouraJiIe  eyes  that 
were  turned  upon  his  private  character.  He  had 
certainly,  with  all  his  faults,  some  strong  and 
good  qualities  of  the  heart ;  but  the  particular 
proofe  of  these  were  not  likely  to  be  sedulously 
collected  as  materials  of  his  biography,  for  he 
had  now  placed  himself  in  that  light  of  reputa- 
tion when  a  man's  likeness  is  taken  by  its  shadow 
and  darkness.  Accordingly,  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  that  we  afterward  learn  respecting 
him  are,  that  he  separated  from  his  wife,  and  se- 
duced the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  either  from  his 
satiety  or  repentance,  he  advised  this  unfortunate 
woman  to  return  to  her  friends ;  but  took  her 
back  again  upon  her  finding  her  home  made  in- 
tolerable by  the  reproaches  of  a  sister.*  His 
reputation  for  inebriety  also  received  some  public 
acknowledgments.  Hogarth  gave  as  much  ce- 
lebrity as  he  could  to  his  love  of  porter,  by  repre- 
senting him  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  mug  of  that 
liquor  in  the  shape  of  a  bear  ;t  but  the  painter 
had  no  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  ulti- 
mately on  the  effects  of  his  caricature.  Our  poet 
was  included  in  the  general  warrant  that  was  is- 
sued for  apprehending  Wilkes.  He  hid  himself, 
however,  and  avoided  imprisonment.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1764  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  WUkes  at 
Boulogne,  where  he  caught  a  miliary  fever,  and 
expired  in  his  thirty-third  year.J 

Churchill  may  be  ranked  as  a  satirist  immedi- 
ately after  Pope  and  Dryden,  with  perhaps  a 
greater  share  of  humour  than  either.  He  has 
the  bitterness  of  Pope,  with  less  wit  to  atone  for 
it ;  but  no  mean  share  of  the  free  manner  and 
energetic  plainness  of  Dryden.S  After  the  Ros- 
ciad  and  Apology  he  began  his  poem  of  the  Ghost, 


[*  The  only  landable  part  of  GhtiTCsfaiirseondaet  dnrlnir 
his  short  career  of  popularity  was,  that  he  careAilly  laid 
by  a  provision  for  those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  This 
WAS  nis  meritorious  motive  for  that  greediness  of  gain 
with  which  he  was  reproached:  as  if  it  were  any  reproach 
to  a  suocessfol  author,  that  he  doled  out  liis  writings  in 
the  way  most  advantageous  for  himself,  and  fixed  upon 
them  as  high  a  price  as  his  admirers  were  willing  to  pay  I 
He  thus  enabled  himself  to  bequeath  an  annuity  of  sixty 
pounds  to  his  widow,  and  of  fifty  to  the  more  unhappy 
woman,  who,  after  they  had  both  repented  of  their  guilty 
interoouse,  had  fled  to  him  again  for  the  protection,  which 
i;he  knew  not  where  else  to  seek.  And  when  these  duties 
had  been  provided  fbr,  there  remaidcd  some  surplus  for 
liiH  two  sons.  Well  would  it  be  if  he  mijifht  be  as  fidrly 
vindicated  on  other  points.— ^uthkt,  OMOper,  vol.  iL  p. 
160.  j  »        ^»  *- 

[f  Mr.  Campbell  has  missed  the  pdnt  of  the  picture. 
Churrhill  is  represented  as  a  bear  in  clerical  bands  that 
are  tom^and  rufSed  paws.] 

i;  "  Only  a  day  before  that  event  took  place,'*  says  Southey, 
»  he  made  his  wUl,  wherein  it  is  mournful  to  observe  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  expression  of  religious  &ith  or  hope." 


(founded  on  the  well-known  stoiy  of  Cocklsne,) 
many  parts  of  whidi  tradition  reports  him  to 
have  composed  when*  scarce  recovered  from  his 
fits  of  drunkenness.  It  is  certainly  a  rambling 
and  scandalous  production,  with  a  few  such 
original  gleams  as  might  have  crossed  the  brain 
of  genius  amidst  the  bile  and  lassitude  of  disii- 
pation.  The  novelty  of  political  warfare  seems 
to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  his  powers  in  the 
Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire  on  Scotland,  which 
even  to  Scotchmen  must  seem  to  sheath  its  sting 
in  its  laughable  extravagance.  His  poetical 
Epistle  to  Hogarth  is  remarkable,  amidst  its 
savage  ferocity,  for  one  of  the  best  panegyrics 
that  was  ever  bestowed  on  that  painter's  woiks. 
He  scalps  indeed  even  barbarously  the  infirmities 
of  the  man,  but,  on  the  whole,  spares  the  laurels 
of  the  artist.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
Hogarth's  powers. 

**In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style, 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 
In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  ftme, 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name, 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  join'd ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  stozy  to  the  eye  is  told. 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivall'd  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivall'd  praise  to  the  most  distant  age." 

There  are  two  peculiarly  interesting  passages 
in  his  Conference.  One  of  them,  expressive  of 
remorse  for  his  crime  of  seduction,  has  been  often 
quoted.  The  other  is  a  touching  description  of 
a  man  of  independent  spirit  reduced  by  despair 
and  poverty  to  accept  of  the  means  of  sustaining 
life  on  humiliatiDg  terms. 

''What  proof  might  do,  what  hanger  might  effect, 
What  fhmish'd  nature,  looking  with  neglect 
On  all  she  once  held  dear,  what  fear,  at  strife 
With  iUnting  virtue  for  the  means  of  life. 
Might  make  this  coward  flesh,  in  love  with  bresOu 
Shuddering  at  pain,  and  shrinking  back  firom  dssth, 
In  treason  to  my  soul,  descend  to  bear, 
Trusting  to  &to,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Once,— at  this  hour  those  wounds  afresh  I  ibd. 
Which  nor  prosperity  nor  time  can  heal. 
a  a  a  «  a  • 

Those  wounds,  which  humbled  aU  that  tnide  of  otan, 
Whloh  brings  such  mighty  aid  to  vittne^s  plan: 


His  body  was  brought  ttom  Boulogne  to  Dover,  and  io> 
terred  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  his  grave  is  dii- 
tinguished  by  what  Mr.  Southey  oalls  an  epicareaa  lias 
fix>m  one  of  his  own  poems : 

Life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  Ues. 

See  also  Byron's  poem  entitled  ^Ghorehfll's  Qnnf 

I  stood  before  the  grave  of  him  who  biased 
Tlie  oomet  of  a  season. 

(mrJcMf  vol.  X.  p.  287)  and  Boott^s  note.] 

[2  Is  he  not  rather  an  exceUent  Oldham  ?  Hli  poetkil 
ehancter,  however,  has  been  given  by  Oowper,  in  »  fcv 
sententious  Ihies,— «ee  his  TabU  3Ufc.  Churchill,  with  us 
many  excellencies,  never  rises  to  the  poetical  helghti  oi 
Pope  and  Bryden.  He  is  oouse,  vigonms,  surly,  ssd 
slovenly : 

f^  of  gall 
Wormwood  and  sulphur,  sharp  and  toothed  withaL 


And  haa  a  steAv  of ''•nUln^i'A  P«c«l>*^  1^  <>*^^ 
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Onoe,  awed  by  ibrtune's  mo»t  oppnsrirfB  frown, 
By  Io;:al  rapine  to  tho  eartli  bow'd  down, 
Mj  credit  at  Ia8t  gat<p,  my  state  undone, 
Trembling  to  meet  the  shock  I  coald  not  shim, 
Tirtuo  gave  ground,  and  black  dutpair  preTail'd: 
Sinking  beneath  the  storm,  my  spirits  fii^'d, 
Like  Peter's  faith" 

But  without  enumerating  similar  passages, 

which  may  form  an  exception  to  the  remark,  the 

general  tenor  of  his  later  works  fell  beneath  his 


first  reputation.  His  DtteJiiit  is  positively  dull ; 
and  his  Gotham,  the  imaginary  realm  of  which 
he  feigns  himself  the  sovereign,  is  calculated  to 
remind  us  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  its  sages.* 
It  was  justly  complained  that  he  became  too 
much  an  echo  of  himself,  and  that  before  his 
short  literary  career  was  closed,  his  originality 
appeared  to  be  exhausted. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  "THE  BOSGIAD." 

Koscius  deceased,  each  high  aspiring  player 
Push'd  all  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin 'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage ! 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
Humble  to  court  the  favour  of  his  friends ; 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserved  mishaps. 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  ancient  Rome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume, 
In  pompous  strain  fight  o'er  th'extinguish'dwar, 
And  show  where  honour  bled  in  every  scar. 

But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favour,  'tis  not  here; 
We  form  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed  who  best  can  pay : 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribes, 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit  force  of  bribes. 

What  can  an  actor  give  ?  In  every  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banish'd  from  the  stage ; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  every  player, 
Appear  as  often  as  their  image  there: 
They  can't,  like  candidate  for  other  seat. 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  meat. 
Wine !  they  could  bribe  you  with  the  world  as 

soon, 
And  of  roast  beef  they  only  know  the  tune: 
But  what  they  have  they  give:  could  Clive  do 

more. 
Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home 
four? 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair, 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithfield,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love  instead  of  meat; 
Foote,  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be 
In  self-conceit  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea ; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second  hand  receives, 
And  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 

The  town  divided,  each  runs  several  ways, 
As  passion,  humour,  interest,  party  sways. 
Things  of  no  moment,  colour  of  the  hair, 
Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  or  fair, 
A  dress  well-chosen,  or  a  patch  misplaced. 
Conciliate  favour,  or  create  distaste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laughter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises — ^he's  so  droll. 


[*  Gowper  was  of  another  opinion.  "  Gotham,"  he  ssys. 
*<  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  poem :  making  allowanoe  (and 
Pryden  perliaps,  in  his  Absalom  and  Acbttophel,  stands  in 


Embox'd,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart. 
Palmer !  Oh !  Palmer  tops  the  janty  part 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwar^  with  aching  eyes. 
Looks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry's  out  of  size ; 
Whilst  to  six  feet  the  vigorous  stripling  grown, 
Declares  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan. 

When  place  of  judgment  is  by  whim  supplied, 
And  our  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride ; 
When,  in  discoursing  on  each  mimtc  elf. 
We  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  self; 
AU  must  meet  friends,  and  Ackman  bids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court  as  Garrick  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 
By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  be  tried ; 
But  this  their  squabbles  did  afresh  renew. 
Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial : — Who  ? 

For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fear'd. 
Would  be  too  grave:  and  Sterne  too  gay  appear'd: 
Others  for  Francklin  voted ;  but  'twas  known, 
He  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own : 
For  Colman  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  young: 
For  Murphy  some  few  pilfering  wits  declared. 
Whilst  Folly  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom 
stared. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  CRITICAL  FRIDBLB. 

laOM  TBS  SAKE. 

With  that  low  cunning,  which  in  fools  supplies. 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 
Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave ; 
With  that  smooth  falsehood,  whose  appearance 

charms, 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descends. 
By  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends, 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite. 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night ; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale. 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  mer^  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  screen, 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  her  view — 
What's  basely  done,  should  be  done  safdy  too ; 


need  of  the  same  indulgence)  for  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  l;e  a  masterly  performanoe." 

— S0UTB£T*S  OOwptTf  TOl.  1.  p.  91.] 
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With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  every  nicer  aenee, 
Ne*er  bluah'd,  unless,  in  spreading  vice's  snares, 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares: 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavished  by  nature  on  one  happy  mind, 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  fiibble  tribe, 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pe^  describe. 
Came  simp'ring  on:  to  ascertain  whose  sex 
Twelve  sage  impannel'd  matrons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor  female,  neither  and  yet  both ; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth ; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait ; 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate ; 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  though  of  athletic  make, 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks  the  horrid  manly  red. 

Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phrase, 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  of  play'rs  and  plays ; 
Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote. 
Of  special  merit,  though  of  little  note ; 
For  fate,  in  a  strange  humour,  had  decreed 
That  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  should  read ; 
Much  too  it  chatter'd  of  dramatic  laws. 
Misjudging  critics,  and  misplaced  applause, 
Then  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smiled,  it  smirk'd,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own, 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne. 
Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage 

dame, 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name. 
Plain  Common  Sense,  appear'd,  by  nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  with  her  frown, 
To  its  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 
Nor  shall   the   Muse   (should  fate  ordain  her 

rhymes. 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after  times) 
With  such  a  trifier's  name  her  pages  blot; 
Known  be  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 
Let  it,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim, 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name  I 


CHARACTERS  OP  QTJIN,  TOM  SHERIDAN,  AND 
GARRICK. 

FBOX  THI  BAMS. 

QuiN,  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  leviathan,  put  in  his  claim, 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.    Alone, 
Sullen  he  walk'd,  and  deem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  moderns,  mushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to 

playl 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue, 
Extol  the  times  when  they  themselves  were  young; 
Who  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age. 
Received  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lined  his  favourite  cause. 


Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  cread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains. 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns; 
Ancients  in  vain  endeavour  to  excel, 
Happily  praised,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescription's  force  we  disallow^, 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace, 
Founded  on  accident  of  time  and  place ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  every  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Quin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roU'd  along,  [strong 
Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labour'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech!  Is  that  alii — ^And  shall  an  actor  found 
A  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  1 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote. 
And,  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who  when  the  stage  they  tread 
Neglect  the  heart  to  compliment  the  head; 
With  strict  propriety  their  care's  confined 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllable-dissectors  they  appeal. 
Allow  them  accent, cadence,--^ool8  may  feel; 
But,  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  dtem- 
selves. 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Proclaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  bis  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage, 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears. 
Or  Rowe's  gay  rake  dependent  virtue  jeers. 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  panion 

flows. 
With  just  desert  his  reputation-  rose ; 
Nor  less  he  pleased,  when,  on  some  surly  plan, 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequal  I'd :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Cato's  labour'd  scenes  are  brought  to  view, 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labour'd  too; 
For  still  you'll  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root, 
Small  difiference  'twixt  the  stoic  and  the  bnite. 
In  fiincied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan. 
He  could  not,  fi>r  a  moment,  sink  the  man. 
In  whate'er  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in : ' 
Horatio,  Dorax,  FalsUff,— still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  name, 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  fame. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown. 
Gives  him  all  merit;  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middle  coune, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgment  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great: 
His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforced  with 
weight. 
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Was  speech-famed  Quin  himeelf  to  hear  him 

Bpeak, 
Envy  would  drive  the  colour  from  his  cheek : 
But  step-dame  nature,  niggard  of  her  grace, 
Denied  the  social  powers  of  voice  and  face. 
Fiz'd  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye, 
Passions,  like  chaos^  in  confusion  lie; 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  tried 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  denied. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits. 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  fits : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife, 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  action's  always  strong,  but  sometimes  such, 
That  candour  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  fall  three  paces  back  7 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Why  is  the  right-leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  1 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  nailor  vie. 
And  hurl  the  close-clench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye  ? 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knock'd  poor  Davies 

down. 
Inhuman  tyrant!  was  it  not  a  shame. 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  ? 
But  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise; 
And  art,  by  judgment  form'd,  witli  nature  vies : 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll: 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  be  falls  short,  'tis  nature's  fault  alone ; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit  's  all  his  own. 

Last  Garrick  came. — Behind  him  throng  a  train 
Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

One  finds  out — <*He'8  of  stature  somewhat 
low— 
Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 
True  nat'ral  greatness  all  consists  in  height." 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic — **  Sergeant  Kite." 

Another  can't  &rgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts; 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause — 
**  Avaunt,  unnat'ral  start,  afTected  pause." 

For  me,  by  nature  form'd  to  judge  with  phlegm, 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 
The  best  things  carried  to  excess  are  wrong : 
The  start  may  be  too  firequent,  pause  too  long; 
But,  only  used  in  proper  time  and  place. 
Severest  judgment  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  bunglers,  form'd  on  imitation's  plan. 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkeys  mimic  man. 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace. 
And  p^use  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  &ce, 
We  join  tlie  critic  laugh  ;  those  tricks  we  scorn. 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
But  when,  from.nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
These  strokes  of  acting  fiow  with  gen'rous  force. 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul 's  portray 'd. 
And  passions,  such  as  Garrick's,  are  display 'd. 
To  me  they  seem  firom  quickest  feelings  caught : 
Each  start  is  nature ;  and  each  pause  is  thought 

When  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms. 
And  the  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms ; 


What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  play'r. 
For  pausing  here,  when  cool  sense  pauses  there  ? 
Whilst,  working  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  trace. 
And  mark  it  strongly  fiaming  to  the  fiice ; 
Whilst,  in  each  sound,  I  hear  the  very  man ; 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 

Let  wits,  like  spiders,  firom  the  tortured  brain 
Fine-draw  the  critic-web  with  curious  pain ; 
The  gods, — a  kindness  I  with  thanks  must  pay, — 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay ; 
Nor  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  spleen  diseased, 
A  poor  dull  creature,  still  with  nature  pleased ; 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Garrick,  I  agree, 
And,  pleased  with  nature,  must  be  pleased  with 
thee. 

Now  might  I  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  throughout. 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout ! 
How  ev'ry  claimant,  tortured  with  desire. 
Was  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire : 
But,  loose  to  fame,  the  Muse  more  simply  acts, 
Rejects  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  facts. 

The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came, 
With  temper  heard,  with  judgment  weigh'd  each 

claim. 
And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed, 
In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspeare  thus  decreed. 

"If  manly  sense ;  if  nature  link'd  with  art; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfined ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  join'd ; 
If  strong  expression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his,  can  know, 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show ; 
Deserve  theprefrence; — ^Garrick,  take  the  chair; 
Nor  quit  it — till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 


FROM  THE  PROPHECY  OF  FAMINE.* 

A  SCOTS  PASTOKAL. 

Two  boys,  whose  birth  beyond  all  question  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten,  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  born  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head, 
By  niggard  nature  doom'd  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks. 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  duhiess  kiss'd. 
Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose ; 
Soon  dad,  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes. 
Where,  firom  their  youth,  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high-boned  cheeks  to  crown 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down. 
With  mickle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
E'en  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  fix>m  FingaL 


[«  HetftUy  as  Chnrehill  hated  the  Sootdh,  he  was  him 
floif  of  the  half-blood.  This  appears  from  a  passage  in 
The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  remarkable  also  for  ooniaLilng 
an  equivocal  intimation  that  he  had  renounced  not  onlj 
his  orders,  hat  his  belief  v.  217-231w— goCTim's  L\/i  ^ 
Cbicgwr,  Tol.  IL  p.  868.]   ^ 
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Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food, 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest, 
Bunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's 
breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  green. 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die. 
No  living  thing,  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there. 
But  the  cameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew. 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo. 
No  streams  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here.* 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnish'd,  with  bitter  .draughts,  the  steady  clan. 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air  but  one  white  rose, 
Which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows, 
By  instinct  blows  at  morn,  and  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

One,  and  but  one  poor  solitary  cave. 
Too  sparing  of  her  favours,  nature  gave ; 
That  one  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride !) 
Shelter  at  once  for  man  and  beast  supplied. 
Their  snares  without  entangling  briars  spread. 
And  thistles,  arm'd  against  th'  invader's  head, 
Stood  in  dose  ranks  all  entrance  to  oppose, 
Thistles  now  held  more  precious  than  the  rose. 
All  creatures  which,  on  nature's  earliest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loathe,  and  to  be  loathed  by  man, 
Which  owed  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite. 
Deadly  to  touch  and  hateful  to  the  sight. 
Creatures,  which  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 
Their  saviour  shunn'd,  and  rankled  in  the  dark, 
Found  place  within :  marking  her  noisome  road 
With  poison's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad; 
There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common 

size. 
And  half-starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starved 

flies; 
In  quest  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinch 'd  with  hunger,  smeared  the  slimy  wall ; 
The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  rung ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hung ; 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  always  known, 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  fix'd  her  native  throne. 

Here, — ^for  the  sullen  sky  was  overcast, 
And  summer  shrunk  beneath  a  wint'ry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which  arm'd  with  hail  and  rain, 
Beat  unrelenting  on  the  naked  swain, — 
The  boys  for  shelter  made ;  behind,  the  sheep. 
Of  which  those  shepherds  every  day  take  keep, 
Sickly  crept  on,  and  with  complainings  rude. 
On  nature  seem'd  to  call,  and  bleat  for  food. 

Jock.  Sith  to  this  cave,  by  tempest  we're  con- 
fined. 
And  within  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind, 
Safe  from  the  pelting  of  this  perilous  storm, 
Are  laid  among  yon  thistles,  dry  and  warm, 

[♦The  sererityof  ntire  Is  in  its  truth;  and  howerer 
treeless  her  clime  m«j  he,  or  oold  her  hills,  or  naked  her 
Inhabitants— her  streams  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  dance, 
aiid  bicker  to  a  mode  all  their  own.] 

Lt  The  Pretender's  hlrtlHlaj.^ 


What,  Sawney,  if  by  Shepherd's  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tune  some  merry  roundelay! 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  ill  doth  Jockey  pby. 

Saw,  Ah,  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thou,  I  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  rocks. 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  flocks. 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  south. 
And  we  forget  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Than  Sawney,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  heart 

Jock.  Still  have  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  swain : 
Of  things  past  help,  what  boots  it  to  complain  1 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  fortune's  spite ; 
No  sky  is  heavy,  if  the  heart  be  light : 
Patience  is  sorrow's  salve ;  what  can't  be  cured, 
So  Donald  right  areeds,  must  be  endured. 

Saw,  Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  now ; 
How  didst  thou  bear  thy  Maggy's  &lsehood  t  how. 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away. 
Didst  thou  forswear  thy  pipe  and  shepherd's  lay  1 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Applied  those  proverbs,  which  you  now  apply  1 

Jock.  O  she  was  bonny!    All  the  Highlands 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found  1    [round 
Nore  precious  (though  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  med'cine  which  we  brimstone  caD, 
Or  that  choice  plant,  so  grateful  to  the  nose. 
Which  in  I  know  not  what  hi  country  grows. 
Was  Maggy  unto  me ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  fair  should  ever  prove  untrue.        [ear, 

Saw.  Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  th0 
Through  all  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  ? 
Cursed  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Scot, 
And  in  the  shepherd's  calendar  forgot, 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain. 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaceful  plain. 
Jamie,  when  our  young  laird  discreetly  fled. 
Was  seized  and  hang'd  till  he  was  dead,  dead, 
dead. 

Jodc.  Full  sorely  may  we  aB  lament  that  day ; 
For  all  were  losers  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Five  brothers  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains. 
Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  more  hopefiil 

swains ; 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Two  in  the  field,  and  three  on  gibbets  died: I 
Ah !  silly  swains,  to  follow  war's  alarms ! 
Ah !  what  hath  shepherds'  life  to  do  with  arms  I 

Saw.  Mention  it  not — ^There  saw  I  strangen 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravish'd  plaid,        [dad 
Saw  the  ferrara  too,  our  nation's  pride. 
Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor's  side. 
There  fell  our  choicest  youth,  from  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay ; 
Bless'd  those  which  fell !  cursed  those  which  stilJ 
To  mourn  fifteen  renew'd  in  forty-five,  [survive. 

Thus  plain'd  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne 
of  turf; 
With  boils  emboss'd,  and  overgrown  with  scoi^ 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  life's  corrupted  well, 
Mix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  quell. 
Pale  Famine  rear'd  the  head :  her  eager  eyes, 
Where  hunger  ev'n  to  madness  seem'd  to  riso. 
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Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
StrainM  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start ; 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep'sunk  cell, 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supplied, 
Her  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear,  extended  wide. 
Which,  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pined. 
She  oped,  and,  cursing,  swallow'd  naught  but 

wind; 
All  shriveird  was  her  skin,  and  here  and  there 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare : 
Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view. 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tatterM  plaid  she  threw. 
Cease,  cried   the   goddess,  cease    despairing 

swains. 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordains  I 

Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  isle. 
Where  partial  fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile ; 
I>ike  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heir ; 
Unknown  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us 

slaves, 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought, 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
Whom  still  with  unslack'd  hate  we  view,  and 

still. 
The  pow'r  of  mischief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Consider'd  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  lefi  behind, 
Which  frugal  nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life,  or  throw  away ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook. 
But  never  entered  in  creation's  book ; 
Branded  as  traitors,  who  for  love  of  gold 
Would  sell  their  God,  as  once  their  king  they 

sold; 
Long  have  we  born  this  mighty  weight  of  ill. 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  still. 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land : 


There,  like  the  sons  of  Israel,  having  trod. 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns. 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few. 
Who  worship  interest  and  our  track  pursue. 
There  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people 

grieve, 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owner's  leave. 

For  us,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase ; 
For  us,  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own. 
And  the  g^pe  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown ; 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow, 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdain'd  to  sow ; 
For  us,  the  sun  shall  cHmb  the  eastern  hiU ; 
For  us,  the  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distU ; 
When  to  our  wishes  nature  cannot  rise. 
Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  us  fresh  supplies. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  labour  strain. 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain ; 
Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow'rs, 
Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  ours ; 
For  us,  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  fearless  travel  through  the  deep ; 
The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfurFd, 
Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world ; 
For  us,  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach. 
For  us  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen 

preach ; 
Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  we'll  disjoint, 
And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint; 
Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north, 
Shall,  at  our  call,  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth. 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  vrith  thunder 

hung. 
Fell  Discord  braying  with  her  brazen  tongue, 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate  and  Fear, 
And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear. 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  train. 
He  drives  impetuous  o'er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall  at  our  bidding,  quit  his  lawful  prey. 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 


EGBERT  DODSLEY. 


CBora.lTOS.    Diad,17S4.] 


It  is  creditable  to  the  memory  of  Pope  to  have 
been  the  encourager  of  this  ingenious  man,  who 
rose  from  the  situation  of  a  footman  to  be  a  very 
eminent  bookseller.    His  plan  of  republishing 


«  Old  English  Plays"  is  said  to  have  been  sugw 
gested  to  him  by  the  literary  amateur  Coxeter* 
but  the  execution  of  it  leaves  us  still  indebted  to 
Dodsley's  enterprise. 


SONG. 
Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 

Wand'ring  in  a  mist  of  lies. 
Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double  ; 

Who  would  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  ? 


Yet  presuming  on  his  senses, 

On  he  goes,  most  wondrous  wipe ; 

Doubts  of  truth,  believes  pretences 
Lost  in  error,  lives  and  dieo. 
2S 
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SONG. 

TBS  PABTHrO  ZBR. 


Onb  kind  kiss  before  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu : 

Though  we  sever,  my  fond  heart 
Till  we  meet  shall  pant  for  you. 


Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  falling  tear, 

Though  my  body  must  remove, 
All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart, 
And  eveiy  wish  shall  pant  for  you ; 

One  kind  kisB  then  ere  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu. 


ROBERT  LLOYD. 


CBeni,17S8.    Died,  1764] 


Robert  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
masters  of  Westminster  schooL  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  time  usher  at  West- 
minster, but  forsook  that  employment  for  the  life 
of  an  author  and  the  habits  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure. His  first  publication  that  attracted  any 
notice  was  the  «  Actor,"  the  reputation  of  which 
stimulated  Churchill  to  his  **  Rosciad."  He  con- 
tributed to  several  periodical  works;  but  was 
unable  by  his  literary  efforts  to  support  the  dis- 
sipated life  which  he  led  with  Colman,  Thornton, 
and  other  gay  associates.  His  debts  brought  him 
to  the  Fleet ;  and  those  companions  left  him  to 


moralize  on  the  instability  of  convivial  friend- 
ships. Churchill,  however,  adhered  to  him,  and 
gave  him  pecuniary  relief  to  prevent  him  from 
starving  in  prison.  During  his  confinement  he 
publislied  a  volume  of  his  poems ;  wrote  a  comic 
opera,  <<  The  Capricious  Lovers ;"  and  took  a 
share  in  translating  the  Contes  Moraux  of  Mar- 
montel.  When  the  death  of  Churchill  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  ezdaimed,  « I  shall  follow 
poor  Charles !"  fell  into  despondency,  and  died 
within  a  few  weeks.  CburchilFs  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  his 
loss.* 


CHITCHAT.   AN  IMITATION  OF  THEOCRITUS. 
lDTU..Xy.  'Ev^ot  lipase vtfo,  4kc 

Mrt.  B.  Is  Mistress  Scot  at  home,  my  dear  ? 

Serv,  Ma*am,  is  it  you  1  I'm  glad  you're  here. 
My  missess,  though  resolved  to  wait, 
Is  quite  unpatient — 'tis  so  late. 
She  fancied  you  would  not  come  down, 
— But  pray  walk  in,  ma'am — ^Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  5.  Your  servant,  madam.   Well,  I  swear 
I'd  given  you  over. — Child,  a  chair. 
Pray,  ma'am,  be  seated. 

Mrs.  B.  Lard !  my  dear, 

I  vow  I'm  almost  dead  with  fear. 
There  is  such  a  scrouging  and  such  squeeging, 
The  folks  are  all  so  disobliging ; 
And  then  the  wagons,  carts,  and  drays 
So  clog  up  all  these  narrow  ways, 
What  with  the  bustle  and  the  Uirong, 
I  wonder  how  I  got  along. 
Besides,  the  walk  is  so  immense — 
Not  that  I  grudge  a  coach  expense, 
But  then  it  jumbles  me  to  death, 
— And  I  was  always  short  of  breath. 
How  can  you  live  so  for,  my  dearl 
Its  quite  a  journey  to  come  here. 

Mrs.  S.  Lard !  ma'am,  I  lefl  it  all  to  him, 
Husbands,  you  know,  will  have  their  whim. 
He  took  this  house. — ^This  house !  this  den. — 
See  but  the  temper  of  some  men. 
And  I,  forsooth,  am  hither  hurl'd, 
To  live  quite  out  of  all  the  world. 
Husbaud,  indeed ! 


Mrs.  B.  Hist  f  lower,  pray, 

The  child  hears  every  word  you  say. 
See  how  he  looks — 

Mrs.  S.  Jacky,  come  here, 

There's  a  good  boy,  look  up,  my  dear. 
'Twas  not  papa  we  talk'd  about. 
— Surely  he  cannot  find  it  out. 

Mrs.  B.  See  how  the  urchin  holds  his  hands ! 
Upon  my  life  he  understands. 
— There's  a  sweet  child,  come,  kiss  me,  come, 
Will  Jacky  have  a  sugar-plum  ? 

Mrs.  S,  This  person,  madam,  (call  him  so 
And  then  the  child  will  never  know,) 
From  house  to  house  would  ramble  out. 
And  every  night  a  drunken-bout. 
For  at  a  tavern  he  will  spend 
His  twenty  shillings  with  a  fnend. 
Your  rabbits  firicasseed  and  chicken, 
With  curious  choice  of  dainty  picking. 
Each  night  got  ready  at  the  Cro¥m, 
With  port  and  punch  to  wash  'em  down, 
Would  scarcely  serve  this  belly-glutton. 
Whilst  we  must  starve  on  mutton,  mutton. 

Mrs.B.  My  good  man,  too — Lord  bless  us! 
Are  born  to  lead  unhappy  lives,  [wives 

Although  his  profits  bring  him  clear 
Almost  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

[•  To  Uoyd  and  Churchill,  Mr.  Soutfacy  has  glren,  ia 
his  Life  of  Oowper,  an  undue  though  interesthig  im- 
portance. 

Lloyd's  best  productions  are  his  two  Odeii,  to  Obmnritj 
and  ObliTion,  written  in  ridicule  of  iinj;  and  in  wUd^ 
the  elder  Oohnsn  had  an  unoertain  share.] 
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Keeps  me  of  caith  so  short  and  bare, 

That  I  have  not  a  gown  to  wear  ; 

Except  my  robe,  and  yellow  sack, 

And  this  old  lutestring  on  my  back. 

— But  we've  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 

Come,  Where's  your  cardinal  1  make  haste. 

The  king,  God  bless  bis  majesty,  I  say, 

Goes  to  the  house  of  lords  to-day. 

In  a  fine  painted  coach-and-eight, 

And  rides  along  in  all  his  state. 

And  then  the  queen — 

Mrs,  S,  Ay,  ay,  you  know, 

Great  folks  can  always  make  a  show. 
But  tell  me,  do — Vve  never  seen 
Her  present  majesty,  the  queen. 

Mrs.  B.  Lard !  we've  no  time  for  talking  now, 
Hark ! — one — ^two — three— 'tis  twelve  I  vow. 

Mrs.  S.  Kitty,  my  things, — I'll  soon  have  done; 
It's  time  enough,  you  know,  at  one. 
— Why,  girl !  see  how  the  creature  stands ! 
Some  water  here  to  wash  my  hands. 
— Be  quick— why  sure  the  gipsy  sleeps! 
— ^Look  how  the  drawling  dawdle  creeps. 
That  basin  there— why  don't  you  pourl 
Go  on,  I  say — ^stop,  stop — no  more — 
Lud !  I  could  beat  the  hussy  down, 
She's  pour'd  it  all  upon  my  gown, 
— Bring  me  my  ruffles — canst  not  mindl 
And  pin  my  handkerchief  behind. 
Sure  thou  hast  awkwardness  enough, 
Go — ^fetch  my  gloves,  and  fan,  and  mufl^ 
— Well,  heaven  be  praised — ^this  work  is  done, 
I'm  ready  now,  my  dear — let's  run. 
Gbrl, — put  that  bottle  on  the  shelf, 
And  bring  me  back  the  key  yourself. 

Mrs.  B.  That  clouded  silk  becomes  you  mach, 
I  wonder  how  you  meet  with  such, 
But  you've  a  charming  taste  in  dress. 
What  might  it  cost  you,  madam  1 

Mrs.  S.  Guess. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  that's  impossible — ^for  I 
Am  in  the  world  the  worst  to  buy. 

Mrs,  S.  I  never  love  to  bargain  hard. 
Five  shillings,  as  I  think,  a  yard. 
— ^I  was  afraid  it  should  be  gone — 
'Twas  what  I'd  set  my  heart  upon. 

Mrs.  B,  Indeed  you  bargain'd  with  success, 
For  it's  a  most  delightful  dress. 
Besides,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair, 
And  then  'tis  sloped  with  such  an  air. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  glad  you  think  so, — Kitty,  here, 
Bring  me  my  cardinal,  my  dear. 
Jacky,  my  love,  nay  don't  you  cry, 
Take  you  abroad !  Indeed  not  I ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fright  ye — 
Besides,  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye; 
With  such  a  mob  about  the  street. 
Bless  me,  they'll  tread  you  under  feet ! 
Whine  as  you  please,  I'll  have  no  blame. 
You'd  better  blubber  than  be  lame. 
Kitty,  I  say,  Ijere,  take  the  boy, 
And  fetch  him  down  the  last  new  toy, 
Make  him  as  merry  as  you  can, 
^Therc,  go  to  Kitty — there's  a  man. 


Call  in  the  dog,  and  shut  the  door. 
Now,  ma'am. 

Mrs.B.    Oh  lard  I 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  go  before. 

Mrs.  B.  I  can't  indeed,  now. 

Mrs.  S.  Madam,  pray. 

Mrs.  B,  Well  then,  for  once,  I'll  lead  the  way. 

Mrs.  S.  Lard !  what  an  uproar !  what  a  throng ! 
How  shall  we  do  to  get  along  ? 
What  will  become  of  us  1 — look  here. 
Here's  all  the  king's  horse-guards,  my  dear. 
Let  us  cross  over — haste,  be  quick, 
— Pray,  sir,  take  care — ^your  horse  will  kick. 
He'll  kill  his  rider — ^he's  so  wild. 
— I'm  glad  I  did  not  brin|r  the  child. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  come  on ; 
Why  don't  you  see  the  guards  are  gone  1 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  I  begin  to  draw  my  breath ; 
But  I  was  almost  scared  to  death ; 
For  where  a  horse  rears  up  and  capers. 
It  always  puts  me  in  the  vapours. 
For  as  I  live, — ^nay,  don't  you  laugh, 
I'd  rather  see  a  toad  by  half; 
They  kick  and  prance,  and  look  so  bold, 
It  makes  my  very  blood  run  cold. 
But  let's  go  forward — come,  be  quick, 
The  crowd  again  grows  vastly  thick. 

Mrs.  B.  Come  you  from  Palace-yard,  old  dame  1 

Old  Woman.  Troth,  do  I,  my  young  ladies,  whyl 

Mrs.  B.  Was  it  much  crowded  when  you  camel 

Mrs.  S.  And  is  his  Majesty  gone  by  1 

Mrs,  B.  Can  we  got  in,  old  lady,  pray. 
To  see  him  robe  himself  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Can  you  direct  us,  dame? 

Old  Woman.  Endeavour. 

Troy  could  not  stand  a  sieg^  for  ever. 
By  frequent  trying,  Troy,  was  won. 
All  things,  by  trying,  may  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  thy  ways.  Proverbs — well,  she's 
Shall  we  turn  back,  or  venture  on  1         [gon&^ 
Look  how  the  folks  press  on  before. 
And  throng  impatient  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  S,  Perdigious  !  I  can  hardly  stand. 
Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  band ; 
And  you,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  hers. 
For  we  must  stick  as  close  as  burrs. 
Or  in  this  racket,  noise,  and  pother, 
We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 

Good  God !  my  cardinal  and  sack 

Are  almost  torn  from  off  my  back. 
Lard,  I  shall  faint — O  lud — my  breast — 
I'm  crush'd  to  atoms,  I  protest. 
God  bless  me — ^I  have  dropp'd  my  fan, 
Pray,  did  you  see  it,  honest  man ! 

Man.  I,  madam,  no ! — indeed,  I  fear 
You'll  meet  with  some  misfortune  here. 
— Stand  back,  I  say — pray,  sir,  forbear — 
Why,  don't  you  see  the  ladies  there  1 
Put  yourselves  under  my  direction. 
Ladies,  I'll  be  your  safe  protection. 

Mrs.  8.  You're  very  kind,  sir ;  truly  few 
Are  half  so  complaisant  as  you. 
We  shall  be  glad  at  any  day 
This  obligation  to  repay. 
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And  you*U  be  always  sure  to  meet 
A  welcome,  air,  in — Lard !  the  street 
Bears  such  a  n^me,  I  can't  tell  how 
To  tell  him  where  1  live,  I  vow. 
— Mercy !  what's  all  this  noise  and  stir  1 
Pray  is  the  king  a  coming,  sir? 
.  Man.  No — don't  you  hear  the  people  shout  1 
Tis  Mr.  Pitt,  just  g<nng  out. 

Mrs,  B.  Ay,  there  he  goes,  pray  heaven  bless 
Well  may  the  people  all  caress  him.  [him  1 

— ^Lord,  how  my  husband  used  to  sit, 
And  drink  success  to  honest  Pitt, 
And  happy,  o'er  his  evening  cheer, 
Cry,  <*  you  shall  pledge  this  toast,  my  dear." 

Man.  Hist — silence — don't  you  hear  the  drum- 
Now,  ladies,  now,  the  king's  a  coming,  [ming  ? 
There,  don't  you  see  the  guards  approach  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Which  is  the  king  ? 

Mrt,  8.  Which  is  the  coach  ? 

Scotchman.  Which  is  the  noble  earl  of  Bute  1 
Geud-faith,  I'll  gi  him  a  salate. 
For  he's  the  Laird  of  aw  our  clan. 
Troth  he's  a  bonny  mttckle  man. 

Man.  Here  comes  the  coach  so  very  slow 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go. 
In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state, 
And  staggering  under  its  own  weight 

Mrt.  8.  Upon  my  word,  its  monstrous  fine ! 
Would  half  the  gold  upon 't  were  mine ! 
How  gaudy  all  the  gilding  shows ! 
It  puts  one's  eyes  out  as  it  goes. 
What  a  rich  glare  of  various  hues, 
What  shining  yellows,  scarlets,  blues ! 
It  must  have  cost  a  heavy  price ; 
'Tis  like  a  mountain  drawn  by  mice. 

Mrt.  B.  So  painted,  gilded,  and  so  large. 
Bless  me !  'tis  like  my  lord  mayor's  barge. 
And  so  it  is — look  how  it  reels !  ^ 

'Tis  nothing  else — ^a  barge  on  wheels. 

Man.  Large !  it  can't  pass  8t  James's  gate. 
So  big  the  coach,  tlie  arch  so  strait. 
It  might  be  made  to  rumble  through 
And  pass  as  other  coaches  do. 


Could  they  a  frod'yHX>achmen  get 
So  most  preposterously  fit. 
Who'd  undertake  (and  no  rare  thing) 
Without  a  head  to  drive  the  king. 

Mrt.  8.  Lard !  what  are  those  two  ugly  things 
There — ^with  their  hands  upon  the  springs. 
Filthy,  as  ever  eyes  beheld. 
With  naked  breasts,  and  faces  swell'd  1 
What  could  the  saucy  maker  mean, 
To  put  such  things  to  (right  the  queen  1 

Man.  Oh !  they  are  gods,  ma'am,  which  you  see. 
Of  the  Marine  Society, 
Tritons,  which  in  the  ocean  dwell, 
And  only  rise  to  blow  their  shell. 

Mrt.  8.  Gods  d'ye  call  those  filthy  men ! 
Why  don't  they  go  to  sea  again  ? 
Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  you  understand. 
What  do  these  Tritons  do  on  land? 

Mrt.  B.  And  what  are  they  ?  those  hindmoit 
things. 
Men,  fish,  and  birds,  with  flesh,  scales,  wings  ? 

Man,  Oh,  they  are  gods  too,  like  the  others, 
AH  of  one  family  and  brothers ; 
Creatures,  which  seldom  come  ashore. 
Nor  seen  about  the  king  before. 
For  show,  they  wear  the  yellow  hue. 
Their  proper  colour  is  true-blue. 

Mrt.  8.  Lord  bless  us !  what's  this  n<Mse  aboat  ? 
Lord,  what  a  tumult  and  a  rout ! 
How^  the  folks  hollow,  hiss,  and  hoot ! 
Well— Heaven  preserve  the  Earl  of  Bute ! 
I  cannQt  stay,  indeed,  not  I, 
If  there's  a  riot  I  shall  die. 
Let's  make  for  any  house  we  can, 
Do — give  us  shelter,  honest  man. 

Mrt.  B.  1  wonder'd  where  you  was,  my  dear, 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  fear. 
This  noise  and  racketing  and  hurry 
Has  put  my  nerves  in  such  a  flurry  ! 
I  could  not  think  where  you  was  got, 
I  thought  I'd  lost  you,  Mrs.  Scot; 
Where's  Mrs.  Tape,  and  Mr.  Grin  ? 
Lard,  I'm  so  glad  we're  all  got  in. 


DAVID  MALLET. 


CBorn,  1700.    Dtod,  IT85.] 


Of  Mallet's  birth-place  and  family  nothing  is 
certainly  known ;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of 
his  descent  from  the  sanguinary  clan  of  Mac 
Gregor  is  probably  not  much  better  founded 
than  what  he  tells  us  of  his  being  janitor  to 
the  High-School  of  Edinburgh.  That  oflicer  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  lived  in  a  small  house  at 
the  gate  of  the  school,  of  which  he  sweeps  the 
floors,   and   rings    the    bell.*      Mallet,   at  the 

[*  And  is  an  office  always  Intrusted,  we  believe^  to  men 
technically  called  up  in  years.] 

[t  Ue  had  no  fixed  lalary  at  Hr.  Homo's;  at  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  his  encouragement  was  an  allowance  yearly 
of  thirty  pounds.  Ue  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  under 
ProfeBsor  Ker,  through  whose  influence  Mr.  Scott  so  suo- 


alleged  time  of  his  being  thus  employed,  was 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Dreg- 
horn,  near  Edinburgh.  By  a  Mr.  Scott  he  was 
reconunended  to  be  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  and  after  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  his  pupils,  and  returning  to  Londoiu 
made  his  way,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  into 
the  society  of  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen,  by  the 
influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  had  iived.t 


oeasftiUy  intmested  himself  about  him. 

_  eoabrowl 

with  the  Montrose  family.  _  He  had  gained  the  meudsLly 


Iv  faitenssted  himself  about  him.    Mallet  left  KJiii- 
burgh  for  London  in  August,  1723,  and  did  not  eo  abrowl 


of  Young  in  1726,  and  in  1726  had  changed  his  i 

Malloch  to  Mallet,  for  he  found  no  £ngliahmea  a  ho  couid 

pronounce  the  original.] 
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Perhaps  the  mere  situation  of  a  nobleman's  tutor 
would  not  have  gained  such  access  to  a  diffi- 
dent man;  but  Mallet's  manners  and  talents 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  His  ballad  of  *<  William  and  Margaret," 
in  1724,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Pope,  and  had  so  much 
celebrity  in  his  day  as  to  be  praised  in  rhyme 
both  by  Savage  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  time 
[June,  1742]  he  was  appointed  under-flecretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Some  of  his  letters  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  express  an  interest  and 


friendship  for  the  poet  Thomson,  which  do  honour 
to  his  heart ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  his 
genera]  history  exhibits  more  address  than  prin- 
ciple, and  his  literary  career  is  unimportant. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  the  port  of 
London,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  for  an  address 
to  the  public,  which  contributed  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  Byng — a  fact  for  which,  if  true, 
his  supposed  ancestors,  the  MacGregors,  might 
have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him.* 


WILLIAM  AND  MABOASST. 

TwAS  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet  rf 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet 

Her  fiice  was  like  an  April-mom, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  doud; 
And  day-cold  was  her  lUy  hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek ; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

«  Awake !"  she  cried,  « thy  true  love  calls. 
Come  from  her  midnight-grave ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid. 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

«Thi8  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour, 
When  injured  ghosts  complain ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

«  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

**  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 
And  not  that  promise  keep  1 

[^  TfaJs  aoootint  to  very  meagre,  and  MaIlot*8  life  dewrves 
to  M  written  at  some  length ;  for  it  would  aflbrd  a  oarious 
histoiy,  BQch  as  literary  Uree  too  seldom  offer.  Hie  mate- 
liala,  thoogh  scattered,  are  various  and  ample.  It  was 
to  Mallet's  houM  that  Gibbon  the  historian  went  after  his 
removal  from  College. 

Mallet  is  the  only  instanoe  of  an  author  who  has  written 
■o  much  and  so  variedly,  and  at  lurh  different  periods  of 
life,  whose  first  productions  are  still  considered  his  best. 
WIUisB  and  Margaret  is  Indeed  a  beantlfta  ballad,  sad 


Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright. 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

«  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair. 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  1 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  1 

«  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid ! 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  1 

«  That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Bark  are  my  eyes,  now  dosed  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

«  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

«  But,  hark !  the  cock  has  wam'd  me  hence ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu ! 
Come,  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  love  of  you." 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled. 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb. 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  &tal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green-grass  turf, 

That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  day. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  gra>e. 

And  word  spake  never  more ! 

the  Banks  of  Endermay,  another  early  attempt,  very  ele* 
gant  and  very  pleasing.] 

[t  The  two  introductory  lines,  says  Perqr,  (and  one  or 
two  others  elsewhere)  had  arlginally  more  of  the  ballad 
stanpUdty^i. 

when  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep,  Ac. 
Vor  a  character  of  Mallet* s  ballads,  see  Scott* s  Bssay  (m 
Imltattons,  Act  Work$f  vol.  It.  p.  27.    The  ballad  beftire 
us  Percy  has  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ballads  in 
our  own  or  any  laagoage.    Sd.  voL  flL  p.  106.] 
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80NO. 
The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring, 
Invite  the  tunefal  birds  to  sing, 
And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray, 
Love  melts  the  universal  lay. 
Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise. 
Like  them  improve  the  hoar  that  flies, 
And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day 
Among  the  shades  of  Bndermay. 


For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  appear ; 
At  this,  thy  living  bloom  will  fade, 
As  that  will  strip  the  vernal  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er. 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more ; 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Endermay. 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 

CB<nrn,l«L    Died,  1766.] 


YouKO*8  satires  have  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
faining  a  number  of  epigrams,  and  as  they 
appeared  rather  earlier  than  those  of  Pope,  they 
may  boast  of  having  afforded  that  writer  some 
degree  of  example.  Swift's  opinion  of  them, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  unjust,  that 
they  should  have  either  been  more  meny  or 
more  angry.*  One  of  his  tragedies  is  still 
popular  on  the  stage ;  and  his  Night  Thoughts 
have  many  admirers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Of  his  lyrical  poetry  he  had  himself  the  good 
sense  to  think  but  indifferently.  In  none  of  his 
works  is  he  more  spirited  and  amusing  than  in 
his  Essay  on  Original  Composition,  written  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

The  Night  Thoughts  have  been  translated  into 
more  than  one  foreign  language;  and  it  is  usual 
for  foreigners  to  regard  them  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
English  genius.  Madame  de  Stael  has  indeed 
gravely  deduced  the  genealogy  of  our  national 
melancholy  from  Ossian  and  the  Northern  Scalds, 
down  to  Dr.  Young.  Few  Englishmen,  however, 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  recognise  Uie  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  as  their  national  poet  by 
way  of  eminence.  His  devotional  gloom  is  more 
in  the  spirit  of  St  Francis  of  Asisium  than  of  an 
English  divine:  and  his  austerity  is  blended  with 
a  vein  of  whimsical  conceit  that  is  still  more  un- 
like the  plainness  of  English  character.  The 
Night  Thoughts  certainly  contain  many  splendid 
and  happy  conceptions,  but  their  beauty  is  thickly 
marred  by  false  wit  and  overlaboured  antithesis : 
indeed  his  whole  ideas  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  antithesis  whilfe  he  composed  the  poem. 
One  portion  of  his  fancy  appears  devoted  to 
aggravate  the  picture  of  his  desolate  feelings,  and 
the  other  half  to  contradict  that  picture  by 
eccentric  images  and  epigrammatic  ingenuities. 
As  a  poet  he  was  fond  of  exaggeration,  but  it 
was  that  of  the  fancy  more  than  of  the  heart. 
This  appears  no  less  in  the  noisy  hyperboles  of 

[*  The  Uniyorml  Pesvion  Is  indeed  a  very  great  perform- 
ance.   It  is  mJd  to  be  a  nerioA  of  epigriunB. 

Yoang^n  ^pcdcfl  of  mtlre  is  between  tiiose  of  Horace  and 
JaTenal ;  and  he  haa  the  gajety  of  Horace  vithoat  Ur  laxity 
of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
variation  of  ima^res.  He  plays  indeed  only  on  the  sarface 
of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the  reocwses  of  the  mind,  and 
tharefitre  tbr  whale  power  of  his  poetry  Is  exhausted  by 


his  tragedies,  than  in  the  studied  melancholy  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
simple  act  of  laughter  to  be  half  immoral.  That 
he  was  a  pious  man,  and  had  felt  something  from 
the  afflictions  described  in  the  Complaint,  need 
not  be  called  in  question,t  but  he  seems  cove- 
nanting with  himself  to  be  as  desolate  as  possible, 
as  if  he  had  continued  the  custom  ascribed  to 
hun  at  college,  of  studying  with  a  candle  stuck  ia 
a  human  skull;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
still  adhere  to  him,  throw  a  sing^ular  contrast 
over  his  renunciations  of  human  vanity.  He 
abjures  the  world  in  witty  metaphors,  commences 
his  poem  with  a  sarcasm  on  sleep,  deplores  his 
being  neglected  at  court,  compliments  a  lady  of 
quality  by  asking  the  moon  if  she  would  choose  to 
be  called  the  "/atr  Portland  of  tht  $kie^* — and 
dedicates  to. the  patrons  of  "a  much  indebted 
rtwuey*  owe  of  whom  (Lord  Wilmington  J)  on  some 
occasion  he  puts  in  the  balance  of  antithessis  as  a 
counterpart  to  heaven.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  to 
sick  of  life  as  of  missing  its  preferments,  and  was 
still  ambitious  not  only  of  converting  Lorenzo, 
but  of  shining  before  this  utterly  worthless  and 
wretched  world  as  a  sparkling,  sublime,  and  witty 
poet.  Hence  his  poetry  has  not  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  a  heart  abstracted  from  human 
vanities,  and  while  the  groundwork  of  his  senti- 
ments is  more  darkly  shaded  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  either  for  poetry  or  religion,  the  sur- 
face of  his  expression  glitters  with  irony  and 
satire,  and  with  thoughts  sometimes  absolutely 
approaching  to  pleasantry.  His  ingenuity  in  the 
false  sublime  is  very  peculiar.  In  Night  IX.  he 
concludes  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment 
by  showing  the  just  and  the  unjust  oonaigneil 
respectively  to  their  **sulphureou»  or  ambrosta! 
Matt"  while 

"  Hell  through  all  her  glooms 
Returns  in  groans  a  melancholy  roar;" 

this  is  aptly  put  under  the  book  of  Consc^iMm. 

a  single  ponisal :  his  conceits  please  only  when  tbej  »vr^ 

prlf«e.-^0H?i80X.] 

fit  appears,  however,  from  Sir  Herbwt  CmflV  acrotivt 

I   of  his  life,  -in  Johnson's  Poets,]  that  he  had  not  lost  tho  ob- 

I  Jects  or  lii«  affeetion  in  such  rapid  sn<*ceK<ioa  as  h*'  fvHnH<»l. 

I  when  ho  addresses  the  "Tasatiate  arehnr  <l>r«tfa>  who^ 

1  shaft flewthrfoe. ere  thrice  yon  mwn  had  llll«l  b«?r  bora" 

'^  The  Lord  Wilmiugtou  uf  Thomson's  ^  Winter.''j 
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But  insteftd  of  winding  up  his  laboura,  he  proceeds 
through  a  multitude  of  reflections,  and  amidst 
many  comparisons  assimilates  the  constellations 
of  heaven  to  gems  of  immense  weight  and  value 
on  a  ring  for  the  finger  of  their  Creator.  Con- 
ceit could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  ascribe  finery 
to  Omnipotence.  The  taste  of  the  French  artist 
was  not  quite  so  bold,  when  in  the  picture  of 
Betshazzar's  feast,  he  put  a  ring  and  ruflie  on  the 
hand  that  was  writing  on  the  wall. 

Here,  however,  he  was  in  earnest  compara- 
tively with  some  other  passages,  such  as  that  in 
which  he  Kkens  Death  to  Nero  driving  a  phaeton 
in  a  female  guise,  or  where  he  describes  the  same 
personage,  Death,  borrowing  the  "cockaded  brow 
of  a  spendthrift"  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
"o  gay  circle,"  Men,  with  the  same  fami- 
liarity, are  compared  to  monkeys  before  a  look- 
ing-glass ;  and,  at  the  end  of  ihe  eighth  book, 
Satanis  roundly  denominated  a  **  dunce:'**  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  that  his  abilities  were  ever 
seriously  called  in  question.'!' 

Shall  we  ag^ee  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
affirms  of  the  Night  Thoughts  that  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  that  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  which  is  ascribed  to  a  Chinese 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity  1  Of  a  Chinese  plantation  few 
men  have  probably  a  very  distinct  conception; 
but  unless  that  species  of  landscape  be  an  utterly 
capricious  show  of  objects,  in  which  case  even 
extent  and  variety  will  hardly  constitute  magni- 
ficence, it  must  possess  amusement  and  vicis- 
situde, arising  from  the  relation  of  parts  to  each 
other.  But  there  is  nothing  of  entertaining  suc- 
cession of  parts  in  the  Night  Thoughts.  The 
poem  excites  no  anticipation  as  it  proceeds.  One 
book  bespeaks  no  impatience  for  another,  nor  is 
found  to  have  laid  the  smallest  foundation  for 
new  pleasure  when  the  succeeding  Night  sets  in. 
The  poet's  fancy  discharges  itself  on  the  mind  in 
short  ictuses  of  surprise,  which  rather  lose  than 
increase  their  force  by  reiteration ;  but  he  is  re- 
markably defective  in  progressive  interest  and 
collective  effect  The  power  of  the  poem,  instead 
of  «•  being  in  the  whole**  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and 
broken  gleams  of  genius ;  so  that  if  We  disregard 
particular  lines,  we  shall  but  too  often  miss  the 
only  gems  of  ransom  which  the  poet  can  bring  as 
the  price  of  his  relief  from  surrounding  tedium. 
Of  any  long  work,  where  the  power  really  lies  in 
the  whole,  we  feci  reluctant  to  hazard  the  cha- 
racter by  a  few  short  quotations,  because  a  few 
fragments  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 

*  '*  Nor  think  thia  Mntenoe  li  norere  on  thee, 
Satan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunce." 

Ckmdudinff  lines  qf  Night  Vh. 

[t  The  Night  Thoughts  ate  Rpoken  of  differently,  either 
with  exagReratctl  applause  or  contempt,  as  the  reader's 
dispodtion  is  either  turned  to  mirth  or  melancholy. — 
Goldsmith.] 


architecture;  but  the  directly  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Night  Thoughts,  for  by  select- 
ing particular  beauties  of  the  poem  we  should 
delight  and  electrify  a  sensitive  reader,  but  might 
put  him  to  sleep  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole.  This 
character  of  detached  felicities,  unconnected  with 
interesting  progress  or  reciprocal  animation  of 
parts,  may  be  likened  to  a  wilderness,  without 
path  or  perspective,  or  to  a  Chinese  plantation 
(if  the  illustration  be  more  agreeable ;)  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  our  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  poem,  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  power  is  in  the  whole.  After  all,  the 
variety  and  extent  of  reflection  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  is  to  a  certain  degree  more  imposing 
than  real.  They  have  more  metaphorical  than 
substantial  variety  of  thought.  Questions  which 
we  had  thought  exhausted  and  laid  at  rest  in  one 
book,  are  called  up  again  in  the  next  in  a  Proteus 
metamorphosis  of  shape,  and  a  chamelion  diversity 
of  colour.  Happily  the  awful  truths  which  they 
illustrate  are  few  and  simple.  Around  those 
truths  the  poet  directs  his  course  with  innume- 
rable sinuosities  of  fancy,  like  a  man  appearing 
to  make  a  long  voyage,  while  he  is  in  reality 
only  crossing  and  recrossing  the  same  expanse 
of  water. 

He  has  been  well  described  in  a  late  poem,  as 
one  in  whom 

**  8tUl  gleams  and  atfll  ezpixes  the  doudy  day 
Of  genuine  poetry." 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  with  no 
desire  to  depreciate  what  is  genuine  in  his  beau- 
ties. The  reader  most  sensitive  to  his  faults  must 
have  felt,  that  there  is  in  him  a  spark  of  origi- 
nality which  is  never  long  extinguished,  however 
far  it  may  be  from  vivifying  the  entire  mass  of 
his  poetry.  Many  and  exquisite  are  his  touches 
of  sublime  expression,  of  profound  reflection, 
and  of  striking  imagery.  It  is  recalling  but  a 
few  of  these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in  the 
eighth  book,  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  art  not 
of  this  world,  to  his  sihiile  of  the  traveller  at  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  book,  to  his  spectre  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  to  some  parts  of  his  very 
unequal  description  of  the  conflagration;  above 
all,  to  that  noble  and  fii miliar  image, 

"  When  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation." 

It  is  true  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a 
flight  of  poetry  long  free  from  oblique  associa- 
tions ;  but  he  has  individual  passages  which  Phi- 
losophy might  make  her  texts,  and  Experience 
select  for  her  mottos. 


r*  A  passage  imitated  by  Bums  in  his  Poem  <<T^  the 
Daisy  r 

Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drires  elate 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crusb'd  beneath  the  farrow's  weight, 

ShaU  be  thy  doom. 

Bums  was  a  great  reader  of  Young,  as  the  Scotch  indeed 
universally  are.] 
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FROM  NIGHT  L 

IntrodQctlon  to  the  Night  Thought? — Unoortainty  of 
human  happinesB— UniTeraality  of  human  misery. 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
I  wake :  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more ! 
Tet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;    where    my   wreck'd    desponding 

thought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe, 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  night, 
£ven  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfiU'd ; 
Fate  !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought! 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man,) 
Assist  me  :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall 

fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  1 — 

Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars. 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
O  thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  trea- 
sure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    O  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe,) 
Lead  it  through   various  scenes  of   life    and 

death; 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.   We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  firom  its  loss    To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.   As  if  an  angel  spoke, 


I  feel  the  solemn  sound.  If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 

Where  are  they  ?  WitJi  the  years  beyond  the 

fiood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch: 
How  much  is  to  be  done?  My  hopes  and  fean 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ; 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine  ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centei^d  in   our  make  such  strange  ex- 
tremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mix'd. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorb'd  ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god  ! — ^I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy  t 
An  angel's    arm   can't   snatch   me   from    the 

grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  to  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mmnUed 

pool; 
Or  scaled  the  difif;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 

nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod ; 
Active,  atrial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  frdl. 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ; 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in 
vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore 4hat  are  not  lost? 
Why   wanders  wretched  thought  their   tombs 

around 
In  infidel  distress  ?  Are  angels  there  1 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ? 

They  live!  they  greatl/live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  nnconceived ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  number'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
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How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cjpress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar, 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 
From  real  life  ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell, 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport  I  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool    man!    here   buries    all    his 
thoughts; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fiy  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality, 
On  life's  fahr  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death 

expire ! 
And  k  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dustt 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
7*hrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure?  Ito'erwhelms  myself: 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world ! 
O  how  self-fetter'd  was  my  grovelling  soul. 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptUe  fancy  spun. 
Till  darken'd  reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies! 

Night-visions  may  befriend :  (as  sung  above) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal.    How  I  dream'd 
Of  things  impossible !  (Could  sleep  do  more  1) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  I 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective ! 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  furniture  1 
The  oobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me ! 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
06 


Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 

On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  every  bree». 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

Yet  why  complain  1  or  why  complain  for  one  1 
Hangs  out  the  sun  his  lustre  but  for  me. 
The  single  man  ?  Are  angels  all  beside  ? 
I  mourn  for  millions :  'Tis  the  common  lot: 
In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  fiite  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born. 
Not  more  the  children  than  sure  heirs  of  pain. 
War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
Grod's  image  disinherited  of  day. 
Here,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life. 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms, 
In  battle  lopp'd  away,  with  half  their  limbs, 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour 
If  so,  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion,  doom.       [saved^ 
Want,  and  incurable  disease,  (fell  pair !) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once,  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  tbeie  f 
What  numbers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  hi^-fed. 
Solicits  the  cold  hand  of  charity ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain! 
Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasure ;  since  in  potna 
You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here. 
And  breathe  from  your  debauch:  give  and  reduce 
Surfeit's  dominion  over  you :  bat  so  great 
Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  right 

Happy !  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  alone. 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save; 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance. 
And  punishment  the  guiltless^  and  alarm. 
Through  thickest  shades,  parsoee  thefond  of  peaoft 
Man's  caution  oflen  into  danger  turns : 
And  his  guard  felling  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name ; 
Our  very  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish, 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  doat  on  most 
From  that  for  which  we  doat,  felicity ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains ; 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest. 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities ; 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe ! 
Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ilk. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fell,  than  cause  to  sigh. 


nOM  NIGHT  n. 
Apology  for  the  lertowrows  of  the  sal|)ect 

Tbou  say'st  I  preach,  Lorenzo ;  tis  confest 
What  if,  for  once,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake* 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  ! 
Is  it  not  treason  in  the  soul  immortal, 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prize  1 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  core  t 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  scenes 
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Their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sight. 
As  lands  and  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 
To  the  poor  shatter'd  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there  ? 
Will  toys  amuse  1   No:  Thrones  will  then  be 

toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Madxxese  of  men  in  pnrsnit  of  amuaement. 
Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself. 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children,  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance !)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  diarioteer 
(For  nature*8  voice  unstlfled  would  recall,) 
Drives  headlong  toward  the  precipice  of  death ; 
Death,  most  our  dread ;  death  thus  more  dreadful 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity !  [made : 

Leisure  is  pain;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels ; 
How  heavUy  we  drag  the  load  of  life ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Gain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  around, 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  thought.    As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement ; 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields ; 
Slight  inconvenience !  prisons  hardly  frown, 
From  hateful  time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  death  kindly  tenders  us  relief, 
Wo  call  him  cruel;  years  to  moments  shrink, 
Ages  to  years.    The  telescope  is  turn'd. 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him,  when  pass'd  by ;  what  then  is  seen. 
But  his  broad  pinions  swiiter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 


TROM  THB  SAMS. 
Bleasodneas  of  the  son  of  fbreelght. 
Whbre  shall  I  find  him?  Angels!  tell  me 
where. 
You  know  him :  He  is  near  you :  Point  him  out : 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow  1 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers ! 
Your  golden  wings,  how  hovering  o'er  him,  shed 
Protection :  now  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate ! 
That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow ! 
Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile ; 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly ; 
That  common,  but  opprobrious  lot !  past  hours, 
If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight ; 
If  folly  bounds  our  proi^ect  by  the  grave. 


All  feeling  of  futurity  bennmVd ; 

All  god-like  passion  for  eternals  quench'd ; 

All  relish  of  realities  expired; 

Renounced  all  correspondence  with  the  skies : 

Our  fi-eedom  chain'd;  quite  wingless  our  desire; 

In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar ; 

Prone  to  the  centre ;  crawling  in  the  dust; 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim ; 

Embruted  every  faculty  divine ; 

Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

The  world,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls, 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 

To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 

On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  masters 

changed ; 
Though  we  from  earth ;  ethereal  they  that  fell. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Society  neoeasaiy  to  h&ppineBS. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she  but  the  means  of  happiness  1 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives. 
The  precious  end  which  makes  our  wisdom  wise* 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import,  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  two ; 
Rich  fruit!  heaven-planted!  never  pluck'd  by  one. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  ffiends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast 


FBOM  NIGHT  m. 
Complaint  for  Nardna. 

O  Philandeb  ! 
What  was  thy  fate  ?  A  double  fate  to  me ; 
Portent  and  pain,  a  menace  and  a  blow, 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o'er  my  peace, 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen  than  of  prey. 
It  call'd  Nardssa  long  before  her  hour ; 
It  call'd  her  tender  soul  by  break  of  bliss. 
From  the  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy ; 
Those  few  our  noxious  fate  unblasted  leaves 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 

Sweet  harmonist !  and  beautiful  as  sweet ! 
And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young ! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay ! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good ! 
For  fortune  fond  had  built  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfix'd  by  fate,  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark,) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
And  left  it  unharmonious.     All  its  charms 
Extinguish'd  in  the  wonders  of  her  song ! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravish'd  ear, 
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8ti]]  melting  there,  and  with  volnptuouf  pain 
(O  to  forget  her)  thrilling  through  my  heart ! 

Song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy ;  thia  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  paradise, 
As  yet  unforfeit !  in  one  blaze  we  bind, 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies  as  all 
We  guess  (k  heaven :  and  these  were  all  her  own. 
And  she  was  mine;  and  I  was — was! — ^most 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  miseiy  !  [blest^- 

As  bodies  grow  more  ponderous  robb'd  ot  life, 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief  than  gainM  in  joy, 
Like  blossom'd  trees  o'erturn'd  by  vernal  storm, 
]jOvely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay ; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  there, 
Far  lovelier !  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh ! 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed  to  weep ; 
Our  tears  indulged  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel,  pity  me ! 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languish'd  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight. 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring. 
Pale  omen  sat,  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaze 
That  once  had  seen  ?)  with  haste,  parental  haste, 
I  flew,  I  snatched  her  from  the  rigid  north, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun :  the  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour ;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies ;  fairest  lilies  not  so  fair ! 

#  «  «  * 

So  man  is  made ;  nought  ministers  delight 
By  what  his  glowing  passions  can  engage ; 
And  glowing  passions,  bent  on  aught  below, 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  turn  the  scale ; 
And  anguish  after  rapture,  how  severe  ! 
Rapture!  Bold  man!    who  tempt'st  the  wrath 

divine, 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste, 
While  here,  presuming  on  the  rights  of  heaven, 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo  ?  At  thy  friend's  expense  be  wise ; 
Lean  not  on  earth ;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  ex- 
pires. 
Turn,  hopeless  thought !    turn   from  her : — 
thought  repell'd 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  woe. 
ijnatch'd  ere  thy  prime !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour ! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled ! 
And  when  high-flavour'd  thy  fresh  opening  joys ! 
And  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bliss  com- 
plete ! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  strangers  wept ! 
Strangers  to  thee ;  and,  more  surprising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears !  strange  tears!  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts !  obdurate  tenderness ! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe ; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion  steei'd ; 
While  nature  melted,  superstition  raved; 
That  mourn 'd  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a  grave. 


Their  sighs  incensed ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  will ! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outraged  the  storm. 
For,  oh  !  the  curst  ungodliness  of  zeal ! 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nurst, 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace, 
The  sainted  spirit,  petrified  the  breast ; 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O'er  dust!  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I-dol    What  succour!   What  re- 
With  pious  sacrilege,  a  grave  I  stole ;     [source  ? 
With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wrong'd ; 
Short  in  my  duty ;  coward  in  my  grief! 
More  like  her  murderer,  than  friend,  I  crept. 
With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muflied  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  whisper'd  my  last  aigh. 
I   whisper'd  what  should  echo  through    their 

realms ; 
Nor  writ  her  name,  whose  tomb  should  pierce  the 

skies. 
Presumptuous  fear !  How  durst  I  dread  her  foes. 
While  nature's  loudest  dictates  I  obey'd  1 
Pardon  necessity,  bless'd  shade !  of  grief 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd ; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer; 
Kindled  at  man  while  I  bis  God  adored ; 
Sore  grudged  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stamp'd  the  cursed  soil;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Nardssa)  wish'd  them  all  a  grave. 


PROM  NIGHT  IV. 

Compaiiroii  of  the  soul  riowing  the  proepeetB  of  immoi^ 

tality  to  the  prboner  enlarged  from  a  dungeon. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  polluted  air, 
Darkness,  and  stench,  and  suffocating  damps. 
And  dungeon  horrors,  by  kind  fate  discharged, 
Climbs  some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise, 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  their  load  ; 
As  if  new-bom,  he  triumphs  in  the  change ; 
So  joys  the  soul  when  from  inglorious  aims. 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  Urge,  she  mounts 
To  Reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hope  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies. 


PROM  NIQHT  V. 
The  danger  to  virtue  of  infection  tnm.  the  world. 

ViRTUB,  for  ever  frail,  as  fiur,  below, 
Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd, 
Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  stain : 
The  world's  infectious  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve, 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom. 
Something,  we  thought,  is  blotted ;  we  resolved, 
Is  shaken ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthought  before,  of  fix  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  light,  motion,  concourse,  noisu. 
All  scatter  us  abroad ;  thought,  outward  bound. 
Neglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  flics  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation ;  quits  her  charge, 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  toe. 
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FROM  NIGHT  YI. 
Insuffldenqr  of  geniuA  without  Tirtne. 

Genius  and  Art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid ! 
Dedalian  enginery !  If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  Fame's  flight  is  glory's  falL 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  oar  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base. 
Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 
Struck  at  the  splendid  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soft  and  envy  rise — 
But  wherefore  envy  1  Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  &lse  ambition's  hand  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 


FROM  NIGHT  TUL 

Description  of  the  xaan  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this 
world. 

Soke  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw 
What  nothing  less  an  angel  can  exceed ! 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  ihe  scepter'd  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd  !  he  sees 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale ;  in  all  unlike ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  1 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  1 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  fame,  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature,  his  exalt 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities. 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  party-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs ;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity ; 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees; 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
1'hey  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by  as  dust. 
That  dimfa  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey. 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  &te) 


He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  oooceal 
Man's  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  ecUpse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe; 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends ;  [peace. 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees; 
WhUe  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  iaU. 
Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins: 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  ii  sweet 


FROM  HIS  SATIRES. 


8ATIRBL 

The  love  of  praise. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  pniie! 
The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart; 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toUs  on  toils  endure; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
'Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humour  makes  a  bold  pretence; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pnlteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  detd: 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 


8ATIKB  Y. 
Propensity  of  man  to  fidse  and  ftntastio  joys- 
Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  tnie; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
Those  few  wants  answer'd,  bring  sincere  detighto; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Which  reUsh  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit,  or  unthankfulness,  destroys. 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys, 
In  fency's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show,   [grow; 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pTessuiee 
Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  aubsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 
«  »  * 
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*  *        Such  blesflingB  nature  pours, 

O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoys  but  half  her  stores : 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  ^elTet 

green: 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  Avage  race. 
Is  nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  1 
Repine  we  guiltless  in  a  world  like  this  1 
But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawfiil  charms  refuse, 
And  painted  arts  depraved  allurements  choose. 


CHAIUCTSBS  09  WOMEN— THB  A8TRONOMI0AL 
LADT. 


SoMB  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love ; 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies. 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies : 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance, 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance ! 
Of  Desaguliers  she  bespeaks  fresh  air ; 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  the  fiiir. 
What  vain  experiments  Sophronia  tries  I 
•'Tis  not  in  air-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  though  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
(O  fickle  sex !)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
Lo !  Pug  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got, 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 


THE  LANGUID  LADT. 

fBOM  THB  BAMI. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  born  to  cany  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom. 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps — that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan  !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil : 
Fan  !  hood !  glove !  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 
Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 


O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help,  oh  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin,  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants !  she  sinks  away !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve ; 
But  chew  she  must  herself!  ah  cruel  &te ! 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat. 


THE  SWEABBR. 


Thalsstbis  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien ; 
Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  dealing  where's  the  shame  1 
What  nature  dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 
This  honest  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain. 
And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 
(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assigned. 
If  wanton  language  shows  a  naked  mind.) 
And  now  and  then,  to  grace  her  eloquence. 
An  Oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 
Hark !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air. 
And  teach  the  neighbouring  echoes  how  to  swear. 
By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain ; 
She  on  Uie  Christian  system  is  prdfane. 
But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear, 
Believe  her  dress,  she's  not  a  grenadier. 
If  thunder's  awful,  how  much  more  our  dread, 
When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  his  stead  ? 
A  lady  t  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 
A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 


THE  WEDDED  WIT. 


Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit : 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit : 
Both  wits !  though  miracles  are  said  to  cease. 
Three  days,  three  wondrous  days !  they  lived  in 

peace ; 
With  the  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  arose, 
On  D'Urfey's  poesy,  and  Bunyan's  prose  ; 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force, 
And  the  fifth  mom  concluded  the  divorce. 


JOHN  BROWN. 


CBorn,lTI5,    Died,  ITK.] 


Db.  Brown,  author  of  the  tragedies  of  Athel- 
fftan  and  Barbarossa,  and  of  several  other  works, 
was  bom  at  Rothbury,  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  was  curate.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
obtained  a  minor  canonry  and  lectureship  in  the 
cathedral  of  Carlisle,  and  was  afterward  pre- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Morland,  in  Westmoreland. 
The  latter  office  he  resigned  in  disgust  at  being 
rebuked  for  an  accidental  omission  of  the  Athana- 


sian  creed.  He  remained  for  some  years  in  ob- 
scurity at  Carlisle,  till  the  year  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  the  castle.  His 
Essay  on  Satire  introduced  him  to  Warburton, 
who  exhorted  him  to  write  his  Remarks  on 
Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  at^ 
tempt  an  epic  poem  on  the  plan  which  Pope  had 
sketched.  Through  Warburton's  influence  he 
2T 
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obtained  the  rectory  of  Horkesly,near  Colchester; 
but  his  fate  was  to  be  embroiled  with  his  patrons, 
and  having  qaarrelled  with  those  who  had  given 
him  the  living  in  Essex,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
upon  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle. 
A  latent  taint  o(  derangement  had  certainly 
made  him  vain  and  capricious ;  but  Warburton 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  delicate  doctor  to  his 
mind's  disease.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
'<  Brown  is  here,  rather  perter  than  ordinary, 
but  no  wiser.  You  cannot  imagine  how  tender 
they  are  all  of  his  tender  places,  and  with  how 
unfeeling  a  hand  I  probe  them"  The  writer  of 
this  humane  sentence  was  one  whom  Brown  had 
praised  in  his  Estimate  as  the  Gulliver  and  Colos- 
sus of  a  degenerate  age.  When  his  Barbarossa 
came  out,  it  appears  that  some  friends,  equally 
tender  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  reproved 


him  for  having  any  connection  with  players.  The 
players  were  not  much  kinder  to  his  sore  fieelings. 
Garrick  offended  him  deeply  by  a  line  in  the  pio- 
iogue  which  he  composed  for  lus  Baibaroesa, 
alluding  to  its  author,  *<  Let  the  poor  devil  eal— 
allow  him  that" 

His  poetry  nfever  obtuned,  or  indeed  deterred 
much  attention  ;  but  his  *<  Estimate  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Principles  of  the  times"  passed  through 
seven  editions,  and  threw  the  nation  into  a  tem- 
porary ferment  Voltaire  alleges  that  it  roused  the 
English  from  lethargy  by  the  imputation  of  de- 
generacy, and  made  them  put  forth  a  vigour  that 
proved  victorious  in  the  war  with  France.  Dr. 
Brown  was  preparing  to  accept  of  an  invitation 
from  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  superintend  herpab- 
lic  plans  of  education,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  lunacy,  and  put  a  period  to  his  own  exbtenoe. 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "BARBAROSSA." 

ACT  n. 

Selim,  the  son  of  tbe  deceased  Prinoe  of  Algiers,  admitted 
in  dUguifie  into  the  ptUace  of  the  usurper  Barbaroesa, 
and  mtieting  with  Othman,  his  secret  fHend. 

ArtofM— Babbabossa,  Seldc,  Othman. 

.  Bar.  Most  welcome,  Othman. 
Behold  this  gallant  stranger.    He  hath  done 
The  state  good  service.    Let  some  high  reward 
Await  him,  such  as  may  overpay  his  zeal. 
Conduct  him  to  the  queen :  for  he  hath  news 
Worthy  her  ear,  from  her  departed  son ; 
Such  as  may  win  her  love— Come,  Aladin! 
The  banquet  waits  our  presence :  jfestal  joy 
Laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet ;  and  the  night, 
Illumined  by  the  taper's  dazzling  beam, 
Rivals  departed  day.  lExeunt  Bar.  and  Ala. 

Selim,  What  anxious  thought 
Rolls  in  thine  eye,  and  heaves  thy  labouring  breast  ? 
Why  join'st  thou  not  the  loud  excess  of  joy, 
That  riots  through  the  palace  ? 

0th,  Barest  thou  tell  me 
On  what  dark  errand  thou  art  here  1 

Selim,  I  dare. 
Dost  not  perceive  the  savage  lines  of  blood 
Deform  my  visage  ?  Read'st  not  in  mine  eye 
Remorseless  fury  1 — I  am  Selim's  murderer. 

0th,  8elim*s  murderer ! 

SeUm,  Start  not  from  me. 

My  dagger  thirsts  not  but  for  regal  blood 

Why  this  amazement  1  [should  be 

0th,  Amazement !— No— -*Tis  well—'Tis  as  it 
He  was  indeed  a  foe  to  Barbarossa. 

Selim,  And  therefore  to  A  Igiers : — Was  it  not  so  1 
"Why  dost  thou  pause  1  What  passion  shakes  thy 
frame? 

0th,  Fate,  do  thy  worst !  I  can  no  more  dis- 
semble ! 

Can  T,  unmoved,  behold  the  murdering  ruffian, 
Smear'd  with  my  prince's  blood! — Go,  tell  the 

tyrant, 
Othman  defies  his  power ;  that,  tired  with  life, 
He  dares  his  bloody  hand,  and  pleads  to  die, 

Sdim»  What,  didst  thou  love  this  Seliml 


0th,  All  men  loved  him. 
He  was  of  such  unmix'd  and  blameless  quality, 
That  envy,  at  his  praise,  stood  mute,  nor  dared 
To  sully  his  fair  name !  Remorseless  tyrant ! 

Selim,  I  do  commend  thy  faith.    And  sioce 
thou  lovest  him, 
I  have  deceived  this  tyrant  Barbarossa: 
Selim  is  yet  alive. 

0th,  Alive! 

Selim,  Nay  more 

Selim  is  in  Algiers. 

Oth,  Impossible!  [hither straight 

Selim,  Nay,  if  thou  doubt'st,  FU  bring  him 

Oth.  Not  for  an  empire ! 
Thou  might'st  as  well  bring  the  devoted  lamb 
Into  the  tiger's  den. 

Selim.  But  I'll  bring  him 
Hid  in  such  deep  disguise  as  shall  deride 
Suspicion,  though  she  wear  the  lynx's  eyes. 
Not  even  thyself  couldst  know  hiiu. 

Oth,  re8,sure:  too  sure  to  hazard  such  an  awful 
Trial! 

Sehm,  Yet  seven  revolving  years,  worn  out 
In  tedious  exile,  may  have  wrought  sach  chang<e 
Of  voice  and  feature  in  the  state  of  youth, 
As  might  elude  thine  eye. 

Oth.  No  time  can  blot 
The  memory  of  hia  sweet  majestic  mien, 
The  lustre  of  his  eye !  besides,  he  wears, 
A  mark  indellible,  a  beauteous  scar. 
Made  on  his  forehead  by  a  furious  pard. 
Which  rushing  on  his  mother,  Selim  dew. 

SeHm.  A  scar  t 

Oth.  Ay,  on  his  forehead. 

Selim.  What!  like  this?         m/HnghUtmiiaM. 

Oth,  Whom  do  I  see!— «m  I  awake  1— my 
prince! 
My  honoiir'd,  honour'd  king !  [Kntdi^ 

Selim.  Rise,  fiiithful  Othman. 
Thus  let  me  thank  thy  truth !  [Ai&nwBtAi«- 

Oth.  O  happy  hour !  [my  hand! 

Selim.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thusi  Why  gnsp 
And  why  that  ardent  gaze !    Thou  canst  ool 
doubt  me ! 
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Otiu  Ah,  no !  I  see  thy  sire  in  every  line. — 
How  did  my  prince  escape  the  murderer's  hand? 

SeHm.  I  wrenched  the  dagger  from  him,  and 
gave  back 
That  death  he  meant  to  bring.  The  ruffian  wore 
The  tyrant's  signet: — *«Take  this  ring," he  cried, 
*<The  sole  return  my  dying  hand  can  make  Aee 
For  its  accursed  attempt :  this  pledge  restored, 
W  Ul  prove  thee  slain!  Safe  may'st  thou  see  Algiers, 
Unknown  to  all.*'    This  said,  the  assassin  died. 

0th.  B  ut  how  to  gain  admittance  thus  unknown? 

SeHm.  Disguised  as  Selim's  murdKer  I  come : 
The  accomplice  of  the  deed :  the  ring  restored, 
GainM  credence  to  my  words. ' 

Oih.  Yet  ere  thou  earnest,   thy  death  was 
rumourM  here. 

Selim,  I  spread  the  flattering  tale,  and  sent  it 
hither, 
That  babbling  rumour,  like  a  lying  dream, 
Might  make  belief  more  easy.    Tell  me,  Othman, 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  theme 

How  fares  my  mother?  does  she  still  retain 
Her  native  greatness? 

0th.  Still :  in  vain  the  tyrant 
Tempts  her  to  marriage,  though  with  impious 

threats 
Of  death  or  violation. 

Selinu  May  kind  heaven 
Strengthen  her  virtue,  and  by  me  reward  it ! 
When  shall  I  see  her,  Othman? 

0th,  Yet,  my  prince, 
I  tremble  for  thy  presence. 

Selim,  Let  not  fear 
Sully  thy  virtue  :  'tis  the  lot  of  guilt 
To  tremble.  What  hath  innocence  to  do  with  fear? 

0th.  Yet  think-— should  Barbarossa 

Selim.  Dread  him  not — 
Thou  know'st  by  his  command  I  see  Zaphira ; 
And  wrapt  in  this  disguise,  I  walk  secure. 
As  if  from  heaven  some  guarding  power  attending, 
Threw  ten-fold  night  around  me. 

0th,  Still  my  heart 
Forebodes  some  dire  event! — O  quit  these  walls! 

Selirn.  Not  till  a  deed  be  done,  which  every 
tyrant 
Shall  tremble  when  he  hears. 


FROM  THB  SA3IE. 
Enter  Othxam  ctnd  Sadx  /Hend  to  Otemax. 

Selim,  Honour'd  friends ! 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Sadi  'Tis  well-nigh  midnight. 

0th,  What — In  tears,  my  prince? 

Selim,  But  tears  of  joy :  for  I  have  seen  Zaphira, 
And  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace  into  her  breast : 
Think  not  these  tears  unnerve  me,  valiant  friends ! 
They  have  but  harmonized  my  soul;  and  waked 
All  that  is  man  within  me,  to  disdain 
Peril,  or  death. — What  tidings  from  the  city  ? 

Sadu  All,  all  is  ready.  Our  confederate  friends 
Burn  with  impatience,  till  the  hoar  arrive. 

Selim,  What  ie  the  signal  of  the  appointed 
hour? 


Sadu  The  midnight  watch  gives  signal  of  our 
meeting ; 
And  when  the  second  watch  of  night  is  rung, 
The  work  of  death  begins. 

Selim,  Speed,  speed,  ye  minutes ! 
Now  let  the  rising  whirlwind  shake  Algiers, 
And  justice  guide  the  storm !     Scarce  two  hours 
hence — 

Sadu  Scarce  more  than  one. 

*  *  *  * 

Selim,  But  is  the  city  quiet? 

Sadi,  All,  all  ishushU  Throughout  the  empty 
streets, 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound.    As  if  the  inhabitants, 
Like  the  presaging  herds,  that  seek  the  covert 
Ere  the  loud  thunder  rolls,  had  inly  felt 
And  shunn'd  the  impending  uproar. 

Olh,  There  is  a  solemn  horror  in  the  night,  too. 
That  pleases  me :  a  general  pause  through  nature :         ^ 
The  winds  are  hush'd — 

Sadi,  And  as  I  pass'd  the  beach. 
The  lazy  billow  scarce  could  lash  the  shore : 
No  star  peeps  through  the  firmament  of  heaven — 

Selim,  And,  lo  !  where  eastward,  o'er  the  sullen 
wave 
The  waning  moon,  deprived  of  half  her  orb, 
Rises  in  blood :  her  beam,  well-nigh  extinct, 
Faintly  contends  with  darkness —  [Bell  ioUi. 

H^rk ! — what  meant 
That  tolling  bell  ? 

0th,  It  rings  the  midnight  watch. 

Sadu  This  was  the  signal — 
Come,  Othman,  we  are  call'd :  the  passing  minutes 
Chide  our  delay ;  brave  Othman,  let  us  hence. 

SeUm,   One  last  embrace  !—*nor  doubt,   but, 
crown'd  with  glory. 
We  ^oon  shall  meet  again.    But,  oh,  remember. 
Amid  the  tumult's  rage,  remember  mercy ! 
Stain  not  a  righteous  cause  with  guiltless  blood ! 
Warn  our  brave  friends,  that  we  unsheath  the 

sword. 
Not  to  destroy,  but  save !  nor  let  blind  zeal,  ' 
Or  wanton  cruelty,  e'er  turn  its  edge 
On  age  or  innocence !  or  bid  us  strike 
Where  the  most  pitying  angel  in  the  skies. 
That  now  looks  on  us  from  his  blest  abode. 
Would  wish  that  we  should  spare. 

0th,  So  may  we  prosper. 
As  men^  shall  direct  us ! 

Selim.  Farewell,  friends! 

8adL  Intrepid  prince,  farewell ! 

[Aeeuni  Ova.  and  Sau. 


SELQTS  SOLILOQUY  BEFORB  THB  INSITRRIBCIIOM 

SeHm,  Now  sleep  and  silence 
Brood  o'er  the  city.— The  devoted  sentinel 
Now  takes  his  lonely  stand ;  and  idly  dreams 
Of  that  to-morrow  he  shall  never  see ! 
In  this  dread  interval,  0  busy  thought, 
From  outward  things  descend  into  thyself! 
Search  deep  my  heart !   bring  with  thee  awfril 

conscience, 
And  firm  resolve !  that,  in  the  approaching  hoar 
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Of  lilood  and  horror,  I  may  stand  unmoved ; 
Nor  fear  to  strike  where  justice  calls,  nor  dare 
To  strike  where  she  forbids ! — Why  bear  I,  then, 
This  dark  insidious  dagger  1 — 'Tis  the  badge 
Of  vile  assassins ;  of  the  coward  hand 
That  dares  not  meet  its  foe. — Detested  thought ! 


Yet — as  fbnl  Inst  and  murder,  though  on  thrones 
Triumphant,  still  retain  their  hell-born  quality ; 
So  justice,  groaning  beneath  countless  wrongs, 
Quits  not  her  spotless  and  celestial  nature ; 
But,  in  the  unhallow'd  murderer's  disguise. 
Can  sanctify  this  steel ! 


MICHAEL  BRUCE. 


(Bon«I748.    Died,  1767.] 


Michael  Bbuob  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Kinneswood,  in  Kinross-shire,  Scotland.  His 
father  was  by  trade  a  weaver,  who  out  of  his 
scanty  earnings  had  the  merit  of  affording  his 
son  an  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Kin- 
ross, and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Michael 
was  delicate  from  his  childhood,  but  showed  an 
early  disposition  for  study,  and  a  turn  for  poetry, 
which  was  encouraged  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours lending  him  a  few  of  the  most  popular 
English  poets.  The  humblest  individuals  who 
have  befiriended  genius  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
mentioned.  The  first  encouragers  to  whom 
Bruce  showed  his  poetical  productions  were  a 
Mr.  Arnot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  Lochleven, 
and  one  David  Pearson,  whose  occupation  is  not 
deccribed.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  the  usual 
course  of  attendance,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity,  intending,  probably,  to  be  a  preacher  in 
the  Burgher  sect  of  dissenters,  to  whom  his 
parents  belonged.  Between  the  latter  sessions, 
which  he  attended  at  college,  he  taught  a  small 
school  at  Gairney  bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  at  Forest-Hill, 
near  Allan,  in  Clackmannanshire.  This  is  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  sad  and  short  history.  At  the 
latter  place  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  consump- 


tion, the  progress  of  which  in  his  constitution 
had  always  inclined  him  to  melancholy.  Under 
the  toils  of  a  day  and  evening  school,  and  with- 
out the  comforts  that  might  have  mitigated  dis- 
ease, he  mentions  his  situation  to  a  friend  in  a 
touching  but  resigned  manner — "  I  had  expected," 
he  says,  "  to  be  happy  here ;  but  my  sanguine 
hopes  are  the  reason  of  my  disappointment." 
He  had  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of  hapjH- 
ness,  poor  youth !  in  his  litUe  village-school ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  ill  encouraged  by  his  em- 
ployers, and  complains  that  he  had  no  company, 
but  what  was  worse  than  solitude.  **  I  believe," 
he  adds,  « if  I  had  not  a  lively  imagination  I 
should  faU  into  a  state  of  stupidity  or  delirium." 
He  was  now  composing  his  poem  on  Lochleven, 
in  which  he  describes  himself 

*<  Amid  uafertile  wilds,  recording  thus, 
The  dear  remembranoe  of  hia  natlTe  fields, 
To  oheer  the  tedloua  night;  while  alow  dii 
Prey'd  on  hla  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  duk  December's  shook  his  humble  oot" 

During  the  winter  he  quitted  his  school,  and, 
returning  to  his  father's  house,  lingered  on  for  a 
few  months  till  he  expired,  in  his  twenty-first 
year.  During  the  spring  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the 
prospect  of  his  own  dissolution,  a  most  interest- 
ing relic  of  his  amiable  feelings  and  fortitude. 


PROH  THE  SLEOT  ON  SPRING. 

Now  spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind. 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true, 
l^ed  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 


I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  bdow, 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  plains! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  still  sUence  reigns, 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless 
ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  dose  of  eve. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  ejes ; 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 
And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daphnia  fies. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  day. 

When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes. 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last 
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FROM  "LOCHLEVEN" 

Now  sober  Indostry,  illtutrious  power ! 
Hath  raised  the  peaceful  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  joy;  now,  sweating,  glides 
The  shining  ploughshare;  tames  the  stubborn 

soil; 
Leads  the  long  drain  along  ih'  unfertile  marsh ; 
Bids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  bloom, 
The  haunt  of  flocks ;  and  clothes  the  barren  heath 
With  waving  harvests,  and  the  golden  grain. 

Fair  from  his  hand,  behold  the  village  rise. 
In  rural  pride,  'mong  intermingled  trees ! 
Above  whose  aged  tops,  the  joyful  swains 
At  even-tide,  descending  from  the  hill. 
With  eye  enamour'd,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillar'd  smoke,  high-curling  to  the  clouds. 
The  street  resounds  with  labour's  various  voice, 
Who  whistles  at  his  work.    Gay  on  the  green. 
Young  blooming  boys,  and  giiU  with  golden  hair. 
Trip  nimble-footed,  wanton  in  their  play. 
The  village  hope.     All  in  a  rev'rend  row, 
Their  gray-hair'd  grandsires,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
Before  the  gate,  and  leaning  on  the  staff. 
The  well-remember'd  stories  of  their  youth 
Recount,  and  shake  their  aged  locka  with  joy. 


How  fair  a  prospect  rises  to  the  eye, 
Where  beauty  vies  in  all  her  vernal  forma. 
For  ever  pleasant,  and  for  ever  new ! 
Swells  the  exulting  thought,  expands  the  soul. 
Drowning  each  ruder  care :  a  blooming  train 
Of  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind. 
Imagination  rouses  at  the  scene, 
And  backward,  through  the  gloom  of  ages  past. 
Beholds  Arcadia,  like  a  rural  queen. 
Encircled  with  her  swains  and  rosy  nymphs, 
The  mazy  dance  conducting  on  the  green. 
Nor  yield  to  old  Arcadia's  blissful  vales 
Thine,  gentle  Leven !  green  on  either  hand 
Thy  meadows  spread,  unbroken  of  the  plough. 
With  beauty  all  their  own.    Thy  fields  rejoice 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  year. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  sunny  side. 
Large  droves  of  oien,  and  the  fleecy  flocks 
Feed  undisturb'd,  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  music  g^teful  to  the  master's  ear: 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music    Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  stone. 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 


JAMES  GRAINGER. 

[Bora,ini.*    Dkd,17e6.] 


Ds.  James  Gbaivobb,  the  translator  of  Ti- 
buUus,  was  for  some  time  a  surgeon  in  the  army ; 
he  afterward  attempted,  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain practice  as  a  physician  in  London,  and  finally 
settled  in  St.  Kitt's,  where  he  married  the  gover- 
nor's  daughter.    The  novelty  of  West  Indian 


sceneiy  inspired  him  with  the  unpromising  sub- 
ject of  the  Sugar-cane,  in  which  he  very  poeti- 
cally dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  name 
of  <*  Swains  "i  He  died  on  the  same  island,  a 
victim  to  the  West  Indian  fever. 


ODE  TO  SOLirUDB. 

0  SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb. 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  difted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep 
From  Hecia  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey^ 

[•  8e«  Prior's  Life  of  Ooldsmith,  vol.  L  p.  237.] 

[t  If  Orainger  has  InToked  the  Muse  to  sing  of  rats,  and 
motamorphosed,  in  Arcadian  phrase,  negro  slaves  Into 
wraina,  the  fault  is  in  the  writer  not  in  the  topic.  The 
arguments  which  he  has  prefixed  are  indeed  ludicrously 
flat  and  formal.— Southet,  Quar.  Bev.  vol.  zL  p.  489. 

Dr.  Grainger's  Sugar<iane  is  capable  of  being  rendered  a 
good  poem.r— Sbs^stoxs,  Workt^  vol.  iii.  p.  848.] 

[:( Johnron  praised  (irainger's  Ode  to  Solitude,  and  re- 
peated  with  great  energy  the  exordium,  observing,  '*This, 
fffy,  ts  very  noble."— Oeokir's  AmoeU^  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  marble  wuU 
of  Tcuimorj  in  Grainger's  "Ode  to  Solitude,"  bo  much 
admlied  laj  Johnson?  Is  it  the  marble  or  the  wute,  the 
60 


You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying. 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  pufiTd  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,) 
Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing. 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing, 

art^lckd  at  ib»  natural  oljwstl  The  weute  is  like  all  other 
wattes;  but  the  mar6fe  of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place.— Lqed  Btron,  Work9f  voL  vl. 
p.  369. 

This  ^ras  said  by  Byron  in  the  great  controyersy  theis 
Specimens  gave  rise  to  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles 
the  poet, — the  Art  and  Nature  squabble.  Surely  the  poe> 
try  of  the  panage  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  word : 

Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 

**In  this  fine  Ode,"  says  Percy,  ''are  assembled  some  of 
the  sublimest  images  in  nature."— JSe^i^tws,  voL  U.  p- 

852.] 
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Restraint's  stiff  neck,  Grimace's  leer, 
Squint-eyed  Censure's  artful  sneer, 
Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood. 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years, 
Obnscious  Virtue  void  of  fears, 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditation's  piercing  eye, 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  reclined. 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind. 
Rapt  earth-gazing  Reverie, 
Blushing,  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snufis  the  morning  air, 
Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

You  with  the  tragic  muse  retired, 
The  wise  Euripides  inspired. 
You  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 
That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  bare. 
You  gave  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow. 
And  unlock'd  the  springs  of  woe ; 
You  penn'd  what  exiled  Naso  thoaght, 
And  pour'd  the  melancholy  note. 
With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  you  stray'd, 
When  death  snatch'd  his  long-loved  maid ; 
You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn, 
Ye  strew'd  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 
And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen, 
With  bloodshed  eyes,  and  sombre  mien, 
,    Hymen  his  yellow  vestment  tore, 
And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 
But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 
That  wept  Narcissa  young  and  gay. 
Darkness  ciapp'd  her  sable  wing. 
While  you  touch'd  the  mournful  string. 
Anguish  lefl  the  pathless  wild, 
Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled. 
Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 
The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn, 
Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 
To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  O  Young ! 
When  all  nature's  hush'd  asleep, 
Nor  Love  nor  Guilt  their  vigils  keep, 
Soft  you  leave  your  cavem'd  den. 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 
By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 
Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 
And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 


Where  as  you  pensive  pace  along, 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song. 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 

Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plumed  wings, 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

But  when  mid-day  fervors  glow. 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go. 

Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came. 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game ; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 

With  drowsy  watei&lls  behind, 

You  sink  to  rest 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbouring  poplaxs'  height 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 

Ajid  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume. 
Purer  every  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  every  wilding  grows. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame  1  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold  1  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed? 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fair. 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair; 
On  yon  hanging  clifi'  it  stands, 
Scoop'd  by  nature's  salvage  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay'd. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits. 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits. 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring. 
Tell  how  storms  deform  .the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  dirine. 
The  bournless  macrocosm's  thine. 


The  remainder  of  Xbia  ode,  whieh  is  nthcr  todkMi%  1 
been  omitted. 


JOHN  GILBERT  COOPER, 


[Bora,  im.    I>Ied,17>».J 


Was  of  an  ancient  fomily  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  possessed  the  estate  of  Thurgarton  Priory, 
where  he  exercised  the  active  and  useful  duties 
of  a  magistrate.  He  resided,  however,  occasion- 
ally in  London,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
Society  fo**  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manu- 


factures. He  died  at  his  house  in  May-Fair,  after 
a  long  and  excruciating  illness,  occasioned  by  the 
stone.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  the  Shftficsbair 
school ;  and  published,  besides  his  Poems,  a  Lifo 
of  Socrates,  Letters  on  Taste,  and  Epistles  to  the 
Great  from  Aristippus  in  retirement. 
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SONG* 

AwAT  !  let  nought  to  love  diBpIeasing, 
My  Winifireda,  move  your  care ; 

Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 
Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood, 

Who'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

Our  name  while  virtue  thus  we  tender, 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke ; 

And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

What  though,  from  Fortune's  lavish  bounty, 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess; 

We'll  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty* 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give ; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason, 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling, 
We'll  hand  in  hand  together  tread ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwelling, 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung ! 


To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue ! 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported, 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys ; 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


SONG. 


Thi  nymph  that  I  loved  was  as  cheerful  as  day, 
And  as  sweet  as  the  blossoming  hawthorn  in  May, 
Her  temper  was  smooth  as  the  down  on  the  dove. 
And  her  face  was  as  fair  as  the  mother's  of  love. 

Though  mild  as  the  pleasantness  zephyr  that  sheds. 
And  receives  gentle  odours  from  violet  beds, 
Yet  warm  in  affection  as  Phoebus  at  noon. 
And  as  chaste  as  the  silver-white  beams  of  the 


Her  mind  was  unsullied  as  new-fallen  snow. 
Yet  as  lively  as  tints  of  young  Iris's  bow. 
As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  fiood 
Where  the  peace-loving  halcyon  deposits  her  brood. 

The  sweets  that  each  virtue  or  grace  had  in  store 
She  coll'd  as  the  bee  would  the  bloom  of  each 

flower ; 
Which  treasured  for  me,  Oh !  how  happy  was  I, 
For  though  hers  to  collect,  it  was  mine  to  enjoy. 


JAMES  MERRICK. 


[Born,ino.  Died,  nee.] 


James  Merrick  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  Lord  North  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but  never 
could  engage  in  parochial  duty,  from  being  sub- 
ject to  excessive  pains  in  his  head.  He  was  an 
eminent  Grecian,  and  translated  Tryphiodorus 


at  the  age  of  twenty.  Bishop  Lowth  chara<^ 
terized  him  as  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
most  eminent  of  scholars.  His  most  import- 
ant poetical  work  is  his  version  of  the  Psalms ; 
besides  which  he  published  poems  on  sacred  sub- 
jects. 


THB  WISH. 
How  short  is  life's  uncertain  space  I 

Alas !  how  quickly  done ! 
How  swift  the  wild  precarious  chase ! 
And  yet  how  difficult  the  race ! 

How  very  hard  to  run ! 

Youth  stops  at  first  its  wilful  ears 

To  wisdom's  prudent  voice ; 
Till  now  arrived  to  riper  years, 
Experienced  age,  worn  out  with  cares, 

Repents  its  earlier  choice. 

[*  "  This  benvitiful  addrera  to  oonjngftl  love,**  sajB  Dr. 
P«%7,  **a  subject  too  much  neglected  bj  the  libertinia 
Mntieis  '^^f  I  belioTe,  first  printed  in  a  volume  of  misoel- 
Iftncoua  poems,  by  fleveral  handn,  publij>hed  by  D.  Lewis, 
172G.  8to.  It  In  there  said,  how  tru}y  I  know  not,  to  be  a 
translation /row*  tfn'  uncirvt  B-itis'i  lanffu/itjf." 

That  it  was  priutod  in  1720  is  certain,  which  as  Cooper 


What  though  its  prospects  now  appear 

So  pleasing  and  refined  1 
Yet  groundless  hope,  and  anxious  fear. 
By  turns  the  busy  moments  share, 

And  prey  upon  the  mind. 

Since  then  false  joys  our  fancy  cheat 

With  hopes  of  real  bliss ; 
Ye  guardian  powers  that  rule  my  fisite, 
The  only  wish  that  I  create 

Is  all  comprised  in  this : — 


was  then  only  three  yean  old,  is  &ta]  to  Us  ri^rht  Aikin 
hlames  Percy  for  inserting  it  among  his  Rdiqu^i^  **  for  tht* 
title.''  he  says, "  was  only  a  poetic  fiction,  or  rather  a  stroke 
of  satire." 

Cooper  printed  the  poem  in  his  Letters  on  Taste  (1755) 
but  did  not  print  his  claim,  as  Aikin  and  others  have 
ignoraatly  done.] 
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May  I,  through  life's  nnoertain  tide, 

Be  Btlll  from  pain  exempt ! 
May  all  my  wants  be  still  supplied, 
My  state  too  low  t'  admit  of  pride, 
And  yet  above  contempt ! 


But  should  your  providence  divine 

A  greater  bliss  intend ; 
May  all  those  blessings  you  design, 
(If  e'er  those  blessings  shall  be  mine,) 

Be  centred  in  a  friend ! 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


CBoni.l7S0.    DiBd,lT8«.] 


William  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in 
Bdinburgh,  and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in  a 
merchant  vessel  of  Leith.  He  was  afterward 
mate  of  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant, 
and  was  one  of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that 
were  saved,  a  catastrophe  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  future  poem.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to  Campbell,  the 
author  of  Lexiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship. 
Campbell  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  Falconer 
talents  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  when  the  latter 
distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  been  his  scholar.  What  he  learned  from 
Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  His 
education,  as  he  often  assured  Governor  Hunter, 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  though  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
picked  up  some  acquaintance  with  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In  these  his 
countryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much  assisted 
him;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books,  and 
possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Falconer  published  his  •*  Shipwreck"  in  1762, 
and  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  George,  and  afterward 
that  of  purser  in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon 
afterward  married  a  Miss  Hicks,  an  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
surgeon  of  Sheerness-yard.  At  the  peace  of  1763, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  distressed 
circumstances  by  his  ship  being  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary at  Chatham,  when,  by  the  friendship  of 
Commissioner  Han  way,  who  ordered  the  cabin  of 
the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for  his  residence,  he  en- 
joyed for  some  time  a  retreat  for  study  without 
expense  or  embarrassment  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been  always  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to  Churchill, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he  had 
left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfortable 
abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difficulties,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the 
late  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,*  to  join  him  in 
(he  business  which  he  had  newly  established, 

[•  The  flitber  of  fbe  publisher  of  this  work.] 


The  cause  of  his  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  appointment  which  he  received  to 
the  pursership  of  the  Aurora,  East  Indiaman. 
In  that  ship  he  embarked  for  India,  in  September 
1769,  but  the  Aurora  was  never  heard  of  after 
she  passed  the  Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have 
foundered  in  the  Channel  of  Moxambique;  so 
that  the  poet  of  the  **  Shipwreck"  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  perished  by  the  same  species  of 
calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fate  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in 
its  favour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious 
scholar  who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst 
the  shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  his 
library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in 
the  "ship-boy  od  the  high  and  giddy  mast," 
cherishing  refined  visions  of  fancy  at  the  hoar 
which  he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and 
danger.  Nor  did  Falconer  neglect  the  proper 
acquirements  of  seamanship  in  cultivating  poetry, 
but  evinced  considerable  knowledge  of  "his  pro- 
fession, both  in  his  Marine  Dictionary  and  in  the 
nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck.  In  that 
poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  congenial 
and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  language; 
at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any  length 
of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe  were 
purely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  fol- 
lowed only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poeti- 
cally laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind 
easily  gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where 
it  supposes  the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of 
scenery  and  climate.  The  specucle  of  a  majestic 
British  ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as 
strong  a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion. Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm 
sagacious  commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate 
Rodmond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love^tory  of  *<  Palemon"  is  rather  swainish  and 
protracted,  yet  the  efiect  of  hw  being  involved  in 
the  calamity,  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the 
mind  for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  con- 
ceive her  at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a 
lover.  The  incidents  of  the  "Shipwreck,"  like 
those  of  a  well- wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen, 
while  they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is 
something  that  deeply  touches  our  oompaaaion 
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in  the  picture  of  the  nnfortonate  man  who  is 
strack  blind  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm. 
I  remember,  by  the  way,  to  have  met  with  an 
aflfecting  account  of  the  identical  calamity  befall- 
ing the  steersman  of  a  forlorn  Teeeel  in  a  similar 
moment,  griven  in  a  prose  and  veracious  history 
of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  America. 
Falconer  skilfully  heightens  this  trait  by  showing 
its  effect  on  the  commiseration  of  Redmond,  the 
roughest  of  his  characters,  who  guides  the  victim 
of  misfoctune  to  lay  hold  of  a  sail. 

**  A  flMh,  qoiok  glancing  on  the  nerres  of  ligh^ 
Struck  the  pale  hel^man  with  eternal  night: 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteoug  groan  behind, 
Tooeh'd  with  compassion,  gaxod  upon  the  blind . 


And,  whUo  around  his  «ad  oompudons  crowd, 

He  gaidefl  th'  nnhappv  yictlm  to  the  shrond. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  Mend !  he  cries: 
Thy  only  sucoonr  on  the  mast  relies  I" 

The  effect  of  some  of  his  sea-phrases  is  to  give 
a  definite  and  authentic  character  to  his  descrip- 
tions ;  but  that  of  most  of  them,  to  a  landsman's 
ear,  resembles  slang,  and  produces  obscurity.* 
His  diction,  too,  generally  abounds  with  common- 
place expletives  and  feeble  lines.  His  scholar- 
ship on  the  shores  of  Greece  is  only  what  we 
should  accept  of  from  a  seaman ;  but  his  poem 
has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  transcript 
of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  truth  and 
nature  on  the  mind. 


FROM  «THB  SniPWKBOK." 
OHABAona  or  m  ornciBS. 

O'eb  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band, 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command  ; 
Though  trained  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soil  humanity  refined. 
Each  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confess'd  the  father  of  his  crew  ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just,  the  calm,  domestic  scene 
Had  o*er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene. 
Him  science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd ;  [known. 
Or  point  her  devious  track,  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 
And  into  motion  charm  th*  expanding  tide;  [glide. 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls. 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  source. 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminished  force ; 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul. 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  ocean's  roll ; 
His  genius,  ever  for  the  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Redmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  saivage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main ; 
That,  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk  the  fatal  sands. 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while  with  darkling  course  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep, 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground : 

[<•  The  first  edition  has  this  title :  "  The  Shipwreck.  A 
Bosm  In  Three  Cantos.  By  a  Sailor  :**  and  in  the  pnMary 
Advertisement,  Falconer  says  that  he  was  forced  to  ex- 
plain the  fiearpbrases,  for  he  could  recommend  no  Marine 
DIctlonaTy,  **wlthont  forfeiting  his  claim  to  the  eapadty 
aanuiied  in  the  title  page,  of  whieh  he  is  mneh  nr 


Fearless  they  combat  ev'ry  hostile  wind, 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road ; 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afiir. 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Redmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined. 
That  oft  enlighten/to  corrupt  the  mind : 
Boisterous  of  manners;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame'the  conscious  cheek  of  truth; 
To  scenes  that  nature's  struggling  voice  control. 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul !  [shore. 
Where  the  grim  heU-hounds,  prowling  round  the 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore— 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  woe,  her  decks  they  board. 
While  tardy  justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal  I 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell, 
Pollute  the  shrine  where  mercy  loves  to  dwell ; 
Thus  Redmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue ;  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  honours  proud ; 
In  art  unschool'd,  each  veteran  rule  he  prized. 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised : 
Yet  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guide 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Redmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  fame? 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms, 
His  bosom  danced  to  nature's  boundless  charms ; 
On  him  fair  science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  fkncy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  fortune  with  untimely  blast 
The  blossom  wither'd,  and  the  dawn  o'ercast 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Condemned  reluctant  to  the  ftithless  sea, 

dons  than  of  his  character  as  a  poet."  The  poem  as  first 
puhliflhed  though  in  three  cantos,  its  present  nnmbM,  is 
not  one-third  in  extent  of  what  it  now  is.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  Albert  and  Rodmond,  Palemon  and  Anna— it  is  sini' 
ply  a  descriptiTe  poem.  The  alterations  defy  ennmeESllbn, 
and  ars  avuywhsrs  for  the  better.] 
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With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  groyei 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sistera  rove. — 
Hither  he  wandered,  anxious  to  explore 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown, 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untrayell'd  zone. 
In  vain ! — for  rude  adversity's  command, 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land, 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  bless'd  Pierian  train,  ' 

To  call  Anon  this  ill  fated  swain  !* 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both,  in  lamenting  numbers,  o*er  the  deep, 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep ; 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  oblivion  haply  yet  may  save ; 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain, 
While  sad  remembrance  bleeds  at  ev'ry  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots ;  tutor*d  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Trained  to  command,  and  range  the  various  sail. 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. — 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth,  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove, 
He  came,  the  victim  of  unhappy  love  ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion,  nature's  eldest  bom ! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain, 
While  blooming  Anna  mourn'd  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  form,  by  nature  taught  to  please. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease, 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale, 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  summer's  evening  gale, 
O'erjoy'd,  he  saw  her  lovely  eyes  relent ; 
The  blushing  maiden  smiled  with  sweet  consent. 
Oft  in  the  mazes  of  a  neighbouring  grove, 
Unheard,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love : 
By  fond  society  their  passion  grew. 
Like  the  young  blossom  led  with  vernal  dew. 
In  evil  hour  th'  ofltcious  tongue  of  fame 
Betray 'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 
Palemon'8  father  heard  the  tale  confest 
Long  had  he  listeiiM  with  suspicion's  ear, 
And  learn 'd,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 
Too  well,  fair  youth!  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
A  heart  to  nature's  warm  impressions  true  ! 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil. 
With  avarice  to  pollute  the  generous  soil : 
That  soil,  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
Refused  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 


i*  Thy  woe9,  Arionl  and  thy  simple  tale, 
O'er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  and  preTail  I 
CharmV.  as  they  read  the  Terne  too  udly  trae. 
How  gallant  Albert  and  hla  woary  crew, 
UoaTcd  all  their  guns,  their  foundering  bark  to  save, 
And  toU'd— and  ahriuk'd— and  pcriiih'd  on  the  watel 
I^easurtM  of  Bcpe,] 


Elate  with  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won, 
And  basking  in  the  smile  of  fortune's  sun. 
With  scorn  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade. 
That  veil'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid. 
Indignant  he  rebuked  th'  enamour'd  boy, 
The  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy  : 
He  sooth'd  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim : 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
The  ravish'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 
With  all  her  powers  enchanting  music  fail'd, 
And  pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain. 
In  look  and  voice  assumed  an  harsher  strain. 
In  absence  now  his  only  hope  remain'd  ; 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 
Deep  anguish,  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom, 
Drew  o'er  his  lovely  face  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined. 
No  tender  pity  touch'd  that  sordid  mind ; 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  oonngn'd. 
The  stately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore. 
To  regions  far  remote  Palemon  bore. 
Incapable  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Still  loved  ftdr  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 
From  clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
His  heart  still  panted  for  ito  secret  home. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

Eveniog  dencribed— Midnight— The  ship  weighing  andwr 
and  departhig  from  the  haven. 

Thk  sun's  bright  orb  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean  hush'd  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore: 
And  lo !  his  sur&ce,  lovely  to  behold ! 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above  a  thousand  liveries  gay     . 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffiible  array. 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reigns  ! 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  scale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. — 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine  awake  their  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 
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Deep  midnight  now  invoWes  the  livid  skiee, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  wat'ry  shroad, 
Pale  gUmmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne, 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd,  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevaib ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approached  the  sacred  hymeneal  fane : 
Anon  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between ; 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep, 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell— 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle 

rung. 
''All  hands  unmoor!"  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry: 
<«  All  hands  unmoor !"  the  cavern  rocks  reply. 
Roused  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
The  order  given,  up-springing  with  a  bound 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  fron^  its  oozy  cave, 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvas  wings  extend : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvas  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam, 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 
Erom  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play  ; 
And  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues;  they  dread  th'  adjacent  shore; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before : 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow. 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 
The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  night     [sight. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height, 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant 

gales. 
The  swelling  stu'n  sails  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend ; 


While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  pIaoe<l ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud, 
And  blot  the  sun  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere  condensed  with 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze,      [haze, 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply» 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  l^ry. 
The  compass  placed  to  catch  the  nKng  ray, 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey  ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
While  Phcebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light: 
Then  through  the  chiliads'  triple  maze  they  trace 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Msjestically  slow,  before  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  casts  a  softer  gleam, 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent 

stream. 
The  wales,  that  dose  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone, 
Britannia  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  roll'd  below : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dcxter-hand, 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  wand, 
Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep, 
And  guide  her  squadrons  o'er  the  trembling  deep* 
Her  left  propitious  bore  a  mystic  shield, 
Around  whos«  margin  rolls  the  wat'ry  field. 
There  her  bold  genius  in  his  floating  car. 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war — 
And  lo !  the  beasts,  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met,  from  age  to  age, 
Tamed  into  union,  yoked  hi  friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  main. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  tho 

view ! — 
Th'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Looze  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young. 
The  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung, 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  oreen. 
Such  was  the  sculptured  prow,  from  van  to  rear, 
Th'  artillery  frown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier ! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum  above  the  wave, 
The  swelling'  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 

*  »  «  * 

High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  fl^g  that  jules  the  wat'ry  world- 
Deep-blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest ; 
I  And  warhke  trophies  either  quarter  drest: 
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Then  tower'd  the  masts,  the  canvas  swell'd  on 
And  waving  Btreamers  floated  in  the  sky.  [high, 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moVes  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day; 
Thus  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  wat'ry  plain, 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  ^gean  main  I 


FBOM  THB  8AHB. 

Dfalnw  of  th«  vessel— heaylog  of  the  gmiB  overUwid. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  I 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away ! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Redmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew, 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeFd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimM  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave ; 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,  [deep. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o  er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war. 
Had  mark'd  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist. 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  their  metal  placed. 
Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw, 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Rodmond's  associates  wheel  th'  artillery  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then,  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering  they  plunge  into  the  dashing  tide. 


FItOM  THB  BAMS. 

Ooimoil  of  ofBoers— Albert's  directions  to  prepare  Ibr  the 
last  extremities. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends, 
And  o'er  the  figured  plane  attentive  bends ! 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne ; 
But  here,  alas,  his  science  nought  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  different  traverses  since  twilight  made, 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way  explored. 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discover'd  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terror^  shook  the  master's  heart; 
When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  be  found  [bound; 
Within  her  drift,  with  shelves,  and  breakexB 
For  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  toet, 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  loet : 
As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er, 
The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 


Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chiefib  appal 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  affnght 
Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night — 
No  blazon'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread. 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  the  head: 
But  here  the  queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 
Her  dragon-win^,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirlwind,  hail»  and 

ahower; 
Black  melancholy  rnled  the  fearful  hour! 
Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide. 
Where  fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride — 
Inclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  masternieaman  stood: 
Skill'd  to  command,  deliberate  to  adviae ; 
Expert  in  action,  and  in  council  wise ; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard. 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr*d : 

Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  lefk. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  akill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  th'  occasion,  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumbered  wounds, 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  fiind; 
To  shun  the  fhxy  of  the  seas  and  wind. 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  mote; 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  offered  to  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  left  to  try : 
To  perish  here,  or  fipom  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  lasL 
'Tis  true,  the  vessel  and  her  costly  fireight. 
To  me  consign'd  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  minet. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign ; 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  in  this  dreadful  boar, 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power ! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale ; 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  to  the  sea. 
Our  dropsy'd  ship  may  founder  by  the  lee ; 
No  more  obedient  to  tiie  pilot's  power, 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  firame  devour. 

He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  iegard» 
And  silent  reverence,  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  counsels  hung  impending  late. 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master*!  happiest  akill  descried. 
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Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  «oene,  the  occasion  known, 
Perhaps  with  eqaal  right  preferr'd  his  own. 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art, 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart ; 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast ; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagadoas  balancing  th'  opposed  events, 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour, 
Where  toils  exceeding  toils  our  strength  over- 
power! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  ? 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shattered  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind. 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee, 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  t 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps : 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste ; 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last. 
In  vain  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  on  our  lee, 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free  ; 
Sinee,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies, 
Full  in  her  track  unnumber'd  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  luiking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelfe  prepares. 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore, 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew 
Beyond  relief  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent. 
Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  buffeted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee. 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  severe, 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near, 
Shall  we,  incautious,  then  the  danger  tell, 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hope  to  quell  1 
Prudence  forbids ! — ^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon: 
Its  rage,  though  terrible,  may  soon  subside, 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide,    [more 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shores- 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  around  from  man  to  man 
At  either  pump  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel,  through  unnumber'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  waters  drinks. 
Sounding  her  depth  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale, 
And  lo !  the  leaks  o'er  idl  tifieir  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued, 
They  with  redoubling  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior-pilot  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught. 
In   Neptune's  school  the  wandering  stripUng 

taught, 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  fortune's  cruel  dart. 
It  fell  at  last  innoxious  on  his  heart 
His  mind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate, 
In  patient  Indolence  resign'd  to  fate. 
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But  now  the  horrors  that  around  hjm  roll, 
Thus  roused  to  action  his  rekindling  soul. 

With  fix'd  attention  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combin'd: 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  fiite, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm, 
Her  ahatter'd  state  and  yon  desponding  crew 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fiU'd 
With  waters  through  a  hundred  leaks  distill'd; 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight ; 
Thus  drench'd  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck 
Stripp'd  and  defenceless  floats  a  naked  wreck ; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main. 
At  every  pitch  the  o'erwhelming  billows  bend. 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath, 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  power  th'  increasing  leak  defy : 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom. 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  wat'ry  tomb, 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  firom  the  following  blast,  and  shoreward  steer* 
'Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail; 
And  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste. 
But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun ; 
And  fiur  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run : 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear ; 
Even  then  the  wearied  storms  as  soon  shall  die, 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea, 
The  hull  dismasted  there  a  while  may  ride, 
With  lengthened  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay 
Fate  hovers  o'er  and  marks  us  for  her  prey. 

He  said : — Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart, 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art ; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom ;  with  such  fear  subdued ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wizards'  breathing  rites  abhorr'd ; 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  heU. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved ; 
And,  all  awake  to  friendship's  genial  heat. 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas !  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 

Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove ! 

2U 
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With  comfort's  soothingToice,  from  hope  deceived, 
Palemon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived, 
For  consolation  oft,  with  healing  art, 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  the  events  revolved, 
And  on  their  final  refage  thus  resolved ; 
When,  like  the  faithful  shepherd,  who  beholds 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds ; 
To  the  brave  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  perplex, 
The  dreadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs : 

Unhappy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
Whose  gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late. 
Ye !  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
Its  terrors  all  the  rolling  deep  deform. 
Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  firont  when  greatest  ills  are  near ! 
The  truth,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  reveal, 
That  long  in  vain  I  purposed  to  conceal. 
Ingulf  M,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try, 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Our  crazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
And  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give, 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
One  only  refiige  from  despair  we  find ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind. 
Perhaps  even  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
But  that's  remote,  and  iifstant  death  is  here ; 
Yet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance  we  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or,  shelter'd  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

But  if,  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
These  counsels  foUow'd,  from  the  wat'ry  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  in  the  surf  may  save. 

And  first  let  all  our  axes  be  secured. 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Then  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
To  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  longest  cordage  too  must  be  convey'd 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd. 
So  they  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th'  extended  lines  may  fisuBten  on  the  strand. 
Whene'er  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore. 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thus  for  the  terrible  event  prepared. 
Brace  fore  and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard. 
So  shall  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
And  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  shoreward  fall,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound. 
Ascend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground : 
And  when  you  hear  aloft  the  alarming  shock 
That  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
The  boldest  of  our  sailors  must  descend, 
The  dangerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord. 
Should  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board. 
Let  the  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ! 
And  booms,  and  dars,  and  rafts  to  leeward  cast 
Thus,  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide, 


This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
But  as  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
O  cling  securely  on  each  faithful  mast! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe. 
Yet  bow  not  to  the  t3rranny  of  fear! 
If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  qaell. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

I  know  among  you  some  full  oft  have  viewed, 
With  murd'ring  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawlen  brood, 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  itrand. 
These,  while  their  savage  office  they  pursae, 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless,  plundered  crew, 
Who,  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  mam, 
Implored  Iheir  mercy,  but  implored  in  vam. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown, 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circUng  shores  disown; 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  oppressed, 
Can  share  afliiction  with  the  wretch  distren'd: 
Tlieir  hearts,  by  cruel  fiite  inur'd  to  grief, 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land : 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  Itwi^ 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  canie. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heiid, 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty  all  revered. 

No  more  remains — ^but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand; 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear, 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair  !-*• 
O  Source  of  life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath, 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  diseaae  and 

death ! 
'Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust: 
With  thee,  great  I^rd !  «  whatever  is,  is  jost." 


PROM  THE  BAME. 
The  reescl  going  to  pleoe»— death  of  Albot 
And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  neit! 
The  ship  hangs  hoveringf.  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and.Epictetus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  fiuned. 
And  wbest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  I— 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove  i 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain; 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain ! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade. 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans!  air  trembles!  and  the  deeps  re- 
sound ! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels. 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  mnrd'rer*s  blows. — 
Again  she  plunges !  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  I 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till  like  the  muie,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o*er  the  tides. 
«  «  «  « 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
Awhile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving 
tide; 


Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  press'd  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew ! 
Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  inclosed: 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Redmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  wateis  o'er  him  roll'd, 
His  out-stretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  death  bids  eveiy  clinging  joint  adhere. 
AU-famt,  to  Heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  **  O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries : 
The  gushing  streams  roll  backth'  unfinish'd  sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground ! 


MAKK  AKENSIDE. 


[Bora,  ITS.    Dled«1770.] 


It  may  be  easy  to  point  out  in  Akenside  a 
superfluous  pomp  of  expression ;  yet  the  char 
racter  which  Pope  bestowed  on  him,  *<that  he 
was  not  an  every  day  writer,"*  is  certainly  ap- 
parent in  the  decided  tone  of  his  moral  sentiments, 
and  in  his  spirited  maintenance  of  great  prin> 
ciples.  His  verse  has  a  sweep  of  harmony  that 
seems  to  accord  with  an  emphatic  mind.  He 
encountered  in  his  principal  poem  the  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  of  a  didactic  subject 

**  To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind. 
And  to  most  sabUe  and  mxateriona  things 
Give  oolour,  strength,  and  motion."— Book  L 

The  object  of  his  work  was  to  trace  the  various 

r*  While  ho  was  yet  unknown.] 

tTiz.,  his  comparison  of  the  Totary  of  Imadnation  to  » 
Knight  Errant  in  some  enchanted  pandine,  Pleasures  of 
ImaginaUon,  book  iU.  1,  507 ;  in  his  sketch  of  the  TiUage 
matron,  book  i.  1,  255 ;  and  in  a  passage  of  book  iii.  at  line 
879,  b<%inning  **But  were  not  nature  thus  endowed  at 


pleasures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  ima- 
gination, and  to  show  the  connection  of  those 
principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
final  purposes  of  his  creation.  His  leading  spe- 
culative ideas  are  derived  from  Plato,  Addison, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Hutchinson.  To  Addison  he 
has  been  accused  of  being  indebted  for  more  than 
he  acknowledged ;  but  surely  in  plagiarisms  from 
the  Spectator  it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
no  man  could  have  counted  on  concealment ;  and 
there  are  only  three  passages  (I  think)  in  his 
poem  where  his  obligations  to  that  source  are 
worthy  of  noticcf    Independent  of  these,  it  is 

large.**  His  ideas  of  the  final  cause  of  our  delight  in  tlj^ 
vest  and  illimitable,  is  the  same  with  one  expressed  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  413.  But  Addison  and  he  borrowed  it  in 
common  from  the  sublime  theology  of  Plato.  The  leading 
hint  of  his  well-known  passage, "  Say,  why  was  man  so  emS* 
nently  raised,"  Ac,  is  avowedly  taken  ftom  Longiniu. 
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Tae  that  he  adopted  Addison's  threefold  diTision 
3f  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
hut  in  doing  so  he  properly  followed  a  theory 
which  had  the  advantage  of  I>cing  familiar  to 
the  reader ;  and  when  he  afterward  substituted 
another,  in  recasting  his  poem,  he  profited  nothing 
by  the  change.  In  the  purely  ethical  and  didactic 
parts  of  his  subject  he  displays  a  high  zeal  of 
classical  feeling,  and  a  gracefiil  development  of 
the  philosophy  of  taste.  Though  his  metaphysics 
may  not  always  be  invulnerable,  his  general  ideas 
of  moral  truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He 
is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of 
taste:  he  is  equally  skilful  in  delineating  the 
processes  of  memory  and  association;  and  he 
gives  an  animated  view  of  Genius  collecting  her 
stores  for  works  of  excellence.  All  his  readers 
must  recollect  with  what  a  happy  brilliancy  he 
comes  out  in  the  simile  of  art  and  nature,  dividing 
our  admiration  when  he  compares  them  to  the 
double  appearance  of  the  sun  distracting  his  Per- 
sian worshipper.  But  **non  satis  est  pulchra 
esse  poemata^  dvlcia  sunto"  The  sweetness  which 
we  miss  in  Akenside  is  that  which  should  arise 
from  the  direct  representations  of  life,  and  its 
warm  realities  and  affections.  We  seem  to  pass 
in  his  poem  through  a  gallery  of  pictured  ab- 
stractions  rather  than  of  pictured  things.  He 
reminds  us  of  odours  which  we  enjoy  artificially 
extracted  from  the  flower  instead  of  inhaling 
them  from  its  natural  blossom.  It  is  true  that 
his  object  was  to  teaeh  and  explain  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  that  his  subject  led  him  necessarily 
into  abstract  ideas,  but  it  admitted  also  of  copious 
scenes,  full  of  solid  human  interest,  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  which  he  taught.  Poetry,  what- 
ever be  its  title,  should  not  make  us  merely  con- 
template existence,  but  feel  it  over  again.  That 
descriptive  skill  which  expounds  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  own  emotions,  is  rather  a  sedative  than  a 
stimulant  to  enthusiasm.  The  true  poet  reno- 
vates our  emotions,  and  is  not  content  with  ex- 
plaining them.  Even  in  a  philosophical  poem 
on  the  imagination,  Akenside  might  have  g^ven 
historical  tablets  of  the  power  which  he  delineated ; 
but  his  illustrations  for  the  most  part  only  consist 
in  general  ideas  fleetingly  personified.  There  is 
but  one  pathetic  passage  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
poem,  namely,  that  in  which  he  describes  the 


lover  embracing  the  urn  of  his  deceased  mistress. 
On  the  subject  of  the  passions,  in  book  ii.,  when 
our  attention  evidently  expects  to  be  disengaged 
firom  abstraction,  by  spirited  draughts  illustrative 
of  their  influence,  how  much  are  we  disappointed 
by  the  cold  «nd  tedious  episode  of  Harmodius's 
vision,  an  allegory  which  is  the  more  intolerable, 
because  it  professes  to  teach  us  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  by  a  fiction  which  neither  imposes 
on  the  fiincy  nor  communicates  a  moral  to  the 
understanding.  Under  the  head  of  «  Beauty"  he 
only  personifies  Beauty  herself)  and  her  image 
leaves  upon  the  mind  but  a  vague  impression  of 
a  beautifld  woman,  who  might  have  been  any- 
body. He  introduces  indeed  some  illustrations 
under  the  topic  of  ridicule,  but  in  these  his  solemn 
manner  overlaying  the  levity  of  his  subjects  un- 
happily produces  a  contrast  which  approaches 
itself  to  the  ridiculous.  In  treating  of  novelty  he 
is  rather  more  descriptive;  we  have  the  youth 
breaking  from  domestic  endearments  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  the  sage  over  his  midnight  lamp,  the 
virgin  at  her  romance,  and  the  village  matron  re- 
lating her  stories  of  witchcraft.  Short  and  com- 
pressed as  those  sketches  are,  they  are  still  beau- 
tiful glimpses  of  reality,  and  it  is  expressly  from 
observing  the  relief  which  they  afiTord  to  his 
didactic  and  declamatory  passages,  that  we  are  led 
to  wish  that  he  had  appealed  more  frequently  to 
examples  from  nature.  It  is  disagreeable  to  add, 
that  unsatisfactory  as  he  is  in  illustrating  the 
several  parts  of  his  theory,  he  ushers  them  in 
with  great  promises,  and  closes  them  with  self- 
congn'atulation.    He  says, 

^'Thos  with  s  laitbfal  aim  have  we  intesnined 
Adyentuioiis  to  deliaeate  natuio'fl  tanaf 

when,  in  fact,  he  had  delineated  very  little  of  it 
He  raises  triumphal  arches  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  his  subject,  and  then  sends  beneath  them 
a  procession  of  a  few  individual  ideas. 

He  altered  the  poem  in  maturer  life,  but  with 
no  accession  to  its  powers  of  entertainment  Har- 
modius  was  indeed  dismissed,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  ridicule ;  but  the  episode  of  Solon  was 
left  unfinished,  and  the  whole  work  made  rather 
more  dry  and  scholastic;  and  he  had  even  the 
bad  taste,  I  believe,  to  mutilate  some  of  thoee  fine 
passages,  which,  in  their  primitive  state,  are  still 
deservedly  admired  and  popular.* 


FROM  "THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMAOINATION." 

BOOK  I. 

The  BuliiJect  proposed— BifHculty  of  treating  it  poetically 
—The  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  the  origin  of  every 
qua,]ity  pleosingto  the  imagiDation — ^Variety  of  mental 
constitutions— The  idea  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  it 
alTords. 

^   With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  frame 
Of  Nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  toil ; 


My  verse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  Powen 
Of  Musical  Delight !  and  while  I  sing 

[*  Akenside  hoidd  a  high  place  among  Britiafa  PoetiL 
He  had  all  the  qnalltiee  natural  and  aequired  of  a  gremt 
poet.  His  mind  was  imbued  with  daa^ic  lore— with  loAy 
oonceptiona,  and  that  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  wfakh 
no  book  can  communicate.  Uis  ear  was  correct,  and  his 
blank  verse  dorarves  to  be  stndied  by  all  who  wooM 
excel  in  this  truly  English  meaiiuxe.  Of  his  smaller  poems 
the  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  stands  pre-eminent,  breathing 
as  it  does  the  very  spirit  of  Callimachus  and  antiqaitj. 
His  inscriptions  are  amonc  the  best  in  our  language,  and 


Southey  and  Wordsworth  have  profited  lanely  by  i 
His  Odes  are  tame  productions;  that  to  the  Barl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon has  most  admizeia :  It  Is  good,  hut  It  is  not  exoeUsnt.] 
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Your  gifU,  your  honoun,  dance  aroond  my  strain. 
Thoo»  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitful  bank* 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless 
Her  wild  creation.    Croddess  of  the  lyre,  [forms, 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 
And  join  this  festive  train  1  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  fi)otsteps  of  the  youthful  bard, 
Newtoyour  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  Nature,  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critio-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obscure  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  Nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle*wings 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breath  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.   These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labour  court  my  song ; 
Tet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind. 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  colour,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
Of  Nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore, 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts. 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowers 
Gull'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess. 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 

From  Heaven  my  strains  begin ;  from  Heaven 
descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast. 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiration.    Ere  the  radiant  Sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vaults  of  night 
The  Moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ;  [globe. 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adonrd  the 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore ; 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One :  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfiithom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  Sun,  the  Moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling 

globe. 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.    From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd. 


His  admiration :  till  in  time  complete, 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  infi>rming  each  organic  frame, 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold ; 
And  dear  autunmal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 
And  all  the  frur  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveil'd.    For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life,  to  diflerent  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  diflerent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 
The  changefiil  Moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  Heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  Fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse:  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  firom  the  clifted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame* 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  uniblds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  these  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself    On  eveiy  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand: 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  Moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreateJ  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  £Bel  her  charms, 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbUng  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things, 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind ; 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  fair  proportion'd  form, 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  firom  without 
Responsive.    Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss:  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear, 
And  smiles :  the  passions,  gently  soothed  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.    O !  attend, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  0 !  listen  to  my  song; 
2U2 
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And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favourite  walks, 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whatever  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores. 
Whatever  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms 
With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referred ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses ;  the  sublime. 
The  wonderful,  the  feir.    I  see  them  dawn ; 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise, 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom, 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus  and  the  Spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordaln'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast : 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  !  Else  wherefore 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope,   [bums 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  thmgs, 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free, 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilfiil  might , 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils; 
Proud  to  be  daring  1  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 
Who  that,  firom  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  shade, 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feetl  The  lii^h-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  Earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Bides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whiriwinds  and  th^  northern  Mast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  feted  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  fer  effused 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 


Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orient    Now  amazed  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spmts  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
Even  on  the  baniers  of  the  world  untired 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  feted  goal.     For  frt>m  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  floweiy  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment ;  but  from  these 
Tuming  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  dose  the  scene. 


FROM  THE  SA1C& 
Final  oauM  of  our  pleasure  in  Beantj. 
Thsm  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers  t  Is  her  charm 
Confess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless  1  or  did  Nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease. 
And  catch  with  fair  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  ?  O  no !  with  better  cares 
The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  offiipring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill. 
By  thii  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense. 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things. 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere. 
The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
AocompUsh'd.  Thus  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven 
The  lovely  ministress  of  trath  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one. 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them;  and  they  in  her 
With  like  participation. 


FROM  THB  SAME. 
Mental  fieaatj. 
MzKD,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  Earth  end 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains  [Heaven  I) 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand. 
Sit  paramount  the  Giu.-es ;  here  enthroned. 
Celestial  Venus,  with  dtvmest  airs. 
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Incites  the  soul  to  nerer-iadiDg  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immenae; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guUt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free !     Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  Mom, 

In  Nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  Friendship  1  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  justt 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  fox  others'  woes  t 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 

The  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  1 


FROM  BOOK  n. 

All  the  natxural  passioiu,  grle^  pity,  and  indignatioii, 

partake  of  a  ploaaing  aenaaAkm, 

Ass  the  faithjful  youth, 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  loved 
8o  often  fills  his  arms ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour. 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O!  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worids 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes 
With  Virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. — Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  dimb  the  neighbouring  clifiEs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  sacred  Pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  Terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair ; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shatter'd  vessel,  shrieks  aloud. 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  spreads  bis  piteous  arms 
For  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  surge. 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock. 
Drops  lifeless  down :  O  !  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  Nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  Compassion's  tears  1 
No  sweetly-melting  softness  which  attracts. 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  endl     ^ 
— Ask  thy  own  heart ;  when  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pausing  eye. 
Led  by  the  glimmering  taper,  moves  around 
The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 


Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  Fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  power 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  the  immortal  page, 
Even  as  a  father  blessing,  while  he  reads 
The  praises  of  his  son.     If  then  thy  soul. 
Spuming  the  yoke  of  these  inglorious  days, 
Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame ; 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy  view. 
When  rooted  from  the  base,  heroic  states 
Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  curst  Ambition :  when  the  pious  band 
Of  youths  who  fought  for  freedom  and  their  aires. 
Lie  side  by  side  in  gore ;  when  ruffian  Pride 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  rule. 
The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee ;  when  honoured  urns 
Of  patriots  and  of  chiefe,  the  awful  bust . 
And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-age 
Of  regal  Envy,  strew  the  public  way 
With  hallow'd  ruins ;  when  the  Muse's  haunt, 
The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks, 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer ; 
When  ruthless  Rapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 
Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 
To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base ; 
Till  Desolation  o'er  the  gprass-gprown  street 
Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall. 
Where  senates  once  the  price  of  monarchs  doom'd. 
Hisses  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column ;  thus  defaced. 
Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrills 
Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  aim 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 
Or  dash  Octavius  from  the  trophied  car ; 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 
The  big  distress  1  Or  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod. 
And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  front. 
And  says  within  himself— I  am  a  king. 
And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear ! — ^The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  eternal  Ruler  of  the  world? 
Defiled  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul, 
Nor  so  efibced  the  image  of  its  sire. 


FROM  BOOK  nr. 
EojoymentB  of  geniiu  in  collecting  ber  stores  ibr  com- 
position. 

Br  these  mysterious  ties  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train 'preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watciv 
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JRecIums  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being  to  present. 

Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  Art, 

Their  largest  choice ;  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sv?eetnes8,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  vrill  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm, 

Reflects    the  borderuig  shade,  and  sun-bright 

heavens 
With  fairer  semblance;  not  the  sculptured  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace, 
Than  he,  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  Art 
Propitious  view'd,  and  from  his  genial  star 
Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind; 
Than  his  attemper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  seal  of  Nature.    There  alone  unchanged, 
Her  form  remains.    The  baUny  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets :   the  trembling 
Resounds  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear,     [chord 
Melodious :  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grie^  and  time, 
Shines  with  unbattng  lustre.    Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  with  all  that  Nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mix'd  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast, 
With  conscious  pride.  From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things; 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.   By  degrees,  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate ;  the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom,  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 
From  Heaven  to  Earth.    Anon  then  thousand 

shapes, 
Jiike  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call. 
Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  Earth, 
From    Ocean's    bed    they  come:    the    eternal 

Heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  Abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.   With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.  Now  compares 
Their  difierent  forms;  now  blends  them,  now 
Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns ;         [divides, 
Opposes  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  infinitely  varies.    Hither  now. 
Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim, 
With  endless  chmce  perplex'd.  At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  Nature  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  Earth  unveU'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom  and  the  joyful  Sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
And  lines  converge :  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art, 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  fiur  oonception ;  which,  embodied  thus, 


And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  earn 
An  object  ascertain'd:  while  thus  inform'd. 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill, 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  impassion'd  verse, 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 
Of  Nature's  great  original  we  scan 
The  lively  child  of  Art;  while  line  by  line, 
And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palm 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 
To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  doad 
Of  gathering  hail,  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 
Inclosed  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  Sun, 
Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  Heavens 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 
The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaaa, 
Appall'd ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 
To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bam, 
To  which  hii  warbled  orisons  ascend* 


FBOM  BOOK  nL 
Oondiiaion. 

Oh  !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid 
Of  Luxury,  the  syren !  not  the  bribes        [Bongs 
Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  ston 
Of  Nature  fisur  Imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul!    What  thoo|^  not 
Of  mortal  oflspring  can  attain  the  heights      [aS 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  poesess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  josft, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    Hb  the  city's  i 
The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  aidi. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  daim 
His  tuneful  breast  eigoys.    For  hhn,  the  ^tag 
Distils  her  dews,  and  firom  the  silken  gem 
Its  ludd  leaves  unfolds:  fer  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  eveiy  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  i 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  ^ 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  i 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  1 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  dood  imbibes 
The  setting  Sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warUing  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.  Nor  thence  paitakes 
Frdsh  pleasures  only :  for  the  attentive  mind. 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers. 
Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  diaim 
Of  sacred  order,  woom  she  seeks  at  home 
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To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

Thie  fair  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  ereiy  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  Nature's  fi>nn,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations,  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.   Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  1 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  1 

liO  !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  Sun's  unwearied  course. 

The  elements  and  seasons:  all  declare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him. 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men         pMlf 

Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  bim- 


Hold  converse ;  grow  fomilxar,  day  by  day, 
With  hb  conceptions,  act  upon  bis  plan ; 
And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


INSCRIPTION  FOB  A  BUST  OF  SHAKSPEABE. 

O  TOTTTHS  and  virgins :  O  declining  eld : 
O  pale  Misfortune's  slaves :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  Quiet:  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings : 
O  sons  of  Sport  and  Pleasure :  O  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  Guilt,  or. Death's  rapacious  hand 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown ;  or  who  for  nobler  palme 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.    Know  ye  not 
The  features?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  feshion  of  your  own  estate. 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stand, 
Say  to  each  other;  "This  was  Shakspeare's  fonn: 
Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life; 
Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.'* 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 

AOBD  gSVSSTSlH  TIABS,  ITDII  MOUTHS,  AlTD  A  ISW  SATS.*] 


Thomas  Chattebton  was  the  posthumous  child 
of  the  master  of  a  free-school  in  BristoL  At  five 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  same  school  which 
Ids  fether  had  taught;  but  he  made  so  little  im- 
provement that  his  mother  took  him  back,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  learn  his  letters  till  his 
attention  had  been  accidentally  struck  by  the 
illuminated  capitals  of  a  French  musical  MS. 
His  mother  afterward  taught  him  to  read  from 
an  old  black-letter  Bible.  One  of  his  biographers 
has  expressed  surprise  that  a  person  in  his 
mother's  rank  of  life  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  black-letter.  The  writer  might  have  known 
that  books  of  the  ancient  type  continued  to  be 
read  in  that  rank  of  life  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  used  by  persons  of  higher  station. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school 
in  Bristol,  where  he  was  instructed  in  reading, 
-writing,  and  arithmetic.  From  his  tenth  year  he 
discovered  an  extraordinary  passion  for  books; 
and  before  he  wss  twelve,  had  perused  about 
seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity. 
The  prematurity  of  his  mind,  at  the  latter  period, 
w^as  so  strongly  marked  in  a  serious  and  religious 
casit  of  thought,  as  to  induce  the  bishop  to  con- 
firm him,  and  admit  him  to  the  sacrament  at  that 

68 


early  age.  His  piety,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  had  also  written  some  verses  sufit 
dently  wonderful  for  his  years,  and  had  picked 
up  some  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing,  when, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener,  in  his  native  city* 
In  Mr.  Lambert's  house  his  situation  was  very 
humble ;  he  ate  with  the  servants,  and  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  the  footboy ;  but  his  enip 
ployments  left  him  many  hours  of  leisure  for 
reading,  and  these  he  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and  obsolete 
language,  which,  together  with  his  poetical  in- 
genuity,  proved  sufficient  fiw  his  Rowleian  febri- 
cations. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted 
attention*  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  bridge  oi 
Bristol  being  opened,  he  sent  to  Farley's  Journal 
in  that  city,  a  letter,  signed  Dunbelmus  Bristoli* 
ensis,  containing  an  account  of  a  procession  of 
friars,  and  of  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken 
place,  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  old  bridge 
had  been  opened.    The  account  was  said  to  be 

f*0  esrly  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age  hare  added  more? 
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taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  Curiosity  was  in- 
stantly excited ;  and  the  sages  of  Bristol,  with  a 
spirit  of  barbarism  which  the  monks  and  friars 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  not  easily  have 
rivalled,  having  traced  the  letter  to  Chatterton, 
interrogated  him,  with  threaU,  about  the  original. 
Boy  as  he  was,  he  haughtily  refused  to  explain 
upon  compulsion ;  but  by  milder  treatment  was 
brought  to  state,  that  he  had  found  the  MS.  in 
his  mother's  house.  The  true  part  of  the  history 
of  those  ancient  papers,  from  which  he  pretended 
to  have  derived  this  original  of  Farley's  letter, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  poetical  treasures,  was, 
that  in  the  muniment-room  of  St  Mary  Reddiffe 
Church,  of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  an- 
ciently deposited,  among  which  was  one  called 
the  «  Cofre"  of  Mr.  Canynge,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  who  had  rebuilt  the  church  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  About  the  year  1727 
those  chests  had  been  broken  open  by  an  order 
from  proper  authority  •  some  ancient  deeds  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining  M8S.  left 
exposed,  as  of  no  value.  Chatterton's  father, 
whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church,  had  car- 
ried off  great  numbera  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school. 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages.  Chat- 
terton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  many  writings 
of  Mr.  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley,  (the 
friend  of  Canynge,)  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  rumour  of  his  discoveries  occasioned 
his  acquaintance  to  be  sought  by  a  few  individuals 
of  Bristol,  to  whom  he  made  presents  of  vellum 
MSS.  of  profiBssed  antiquity.  The  first  who 
applied  to  him  was  a  Mr.  Catcott,  who  obtained 
fbom  him  the  Bristowe  Tragedy,  and  Rowley's 
Epitaph  on  Canynge's  ancestor.  Mr.  Barret,  a 
surgeon,  who  was  writing  a  histoiy  of  Bristol, 
was  also  presented  with  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Rowley;  and  Mr.  Burgum,  a  pewterer,  was 
favoured  with  the  « Romaunt  of  the  Knyghte," 
a  poem,  said  by  Chatterton  to  have  been  written 
by  the  pewterer's  ancestor,  John  de  Berghum, 
about  460  years  before.  The  believing  presentees, 
in  return,  supplied  him  with  small  sums  of  money, 
lent  him  books,  and  introduced  him  into  society. 
Mr.  Barret  even  gave  him  a  few  slight  instruc- 
tions in  his  own  profession.  Chatterton's  spirit 
and  ambition  perceptibly  increased;  and  he  used 
to  talk  to  lus  mother  and  sisters  of  his  prospects 
of  fame  and  fortune,  always  promising  that  they 
should  be  partakers  in  his  success.* 

Having  deceived  several  incompetent  judges 


r*  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinair  tbim  the  delighi 
whiefa  Chatterton  appears  to  hare  felt  in  ezeonting  these 
numberless  and  multiflurlons  impositions.     His  mllng 

Clon  was  not  the  ranitv  of  a  poet  who  depends  upon 
opinion  of  others  for  its  gratification,  but  the  stoical 
pride  of  talent,  which  ftlt  noorishment  in  the  soUtary 
contemplation  of  superiority  over  the  dupes  who  fell  into 
his  toils.  He  has  himself  described  this  leading  feature 
of  Us  character  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barret:  '«It  is  my 
pride,  my  damned,  natire,  unconquerable  pride,  that 
plunges  me  into  distraction.  You  must  know  that  19- 
20ths  of  my  composition  is  pride.  I  must  either  live  a 
slave— ft  servant— have  no  will  of  my  own  which  I  may 


with  regard  to  his  MSS.  he  next  ventured  to 
address  himself  to  Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  he 
sent  a  letter,  oilerinor  to  supply  him  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  scries  of  eminent  painters,  who  had 
flourished  at  BristoL  Walpole  returned  a  polite 
answer,  desiring  further  information ;  on  which 
Chatterton  transmitted  to  him  some  of  his  Row- 
leian  poetry,  described  his  own  servile  situation, 
and  requested  the  patronage  of  his  correspondent 
The  virtuoso,  however,  having  shown  the  poeti- 
cal specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a 
cold  reply,  advising  him  to  apply  to  the  business 
of  his  profession.  Walpole  set  out  soon  after  for 
Paris,  and  neglected  to  return  the  MSS.  tiH  they 
had  been  twice  demanded  back  by  Chatterton; 
the  second  time  in  a  very  indignant  letter.  On 
these  drcumstanoes  was  founded  the  whole  charge 
that  was  brought  against  Walpole,  of  blighting 
the  prospects,  and  eventually  contributing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  youthful  genius.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  some  expressions  respecting  Chatter- 
ton, which  Walpole  employed  in  the  explanation 
of  the  affiur  which  he  afterward  published,  the 
idea  of  taxing  him  with  criminality  in  neglecting 
him  was  manifestly  unjusL  But  in  all  cases  of 
misfortune  the  first  consolation  to  which  human 
nature  resorts,  is,  right  or  wrong,  to  find  some- 
body to  blame,  and  an  evil  seems  to  be  half 
cured  when  it  is  traced  to  an  object  of  indig' 
nation.! 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  had  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine  in  London,  to  which  he  transmitted 
several  communications  on  subjects  rela^g  to 
English  antiquities,  besides  his  specimens  of 
Rowley's  poetry,  and  fiagments,  purporting  to 
be  translations  of  Saxon  poems,  written  in  die 
measured  prose  of  Macpherson's  style.  His 
poetical  talent  also  continued  to  develope  itself 
in  several  pieces  of  verse,  avowedly  original, 
though  in  a  manner  less  pleasing  than  in  his 
feigned  relics  of  the  Gothic  Muse.  When  we 
conceive  the  inspired  boy  transporting  himself  m 
imagination  back  to  the  days  of  his  fictilioas 
Rowley,  embodying  his  ideal  diaracier,  and 
giving  to  airy  nothing  a  <<  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  we  may  forget  the  impostor  in  the  enthu- 
siast, and  forgive  the  falsehood  of  his  reverie  for 
its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One  of  his  companioDs 
has  described  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiralian 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages  fiem 
Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he  took  to  coo- 


fUrly  declare  as  such,  or  die.**— Sia  TTiusa  Soon,  JSk. 

fVbrktt  vol.  zril.  p.  281. 

I  thought  of  Uhatterton,  the  marreUoos  boj : 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  hisgride. 

[fMr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  tbe  literary  hade  of  JjmOim 
m,  in  his  editkn  of  tte 


fbr  many  a  long  year,  has  written, 

SngUsh  Poets,  a  blacto 

Wafpole,**  I        "      * 

against  by 

scTeritT  than  Jusyce;  we  recommend  1 

them  in  future  as  a  proper  sul\jei4  for 


L  Poets,  a  blackening  life  of  Chatterton.  "  Hones 
B,**  says  Southey,  **  has  been  frequently  invefgfaed 
by  the  ardent  admirers  of  Chatterton,  with  man 


Ur. 
any 


which  thmr  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  in  prose  or  riiyne.' 
— QHar.  MC9,  vol.  zi.  p.  495.] 
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template  the  ehurch  of  St  Mary  ReddifTe,  while 
it  awoke  the  associations  of  antiquity  in  his 
romantic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in  particu- 
lar, full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he  would 
often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  hia  eyes,  as  it 
were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  countzy 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches,  or 
other  objects  that  struck  his  imagination.  The 
romance  of  his  character  is  somewhat  disen- 
chanted, when  we  find  him  in  his  satire  of^Kew 
Gardtnt"  which  he  wrote  before  leaving  Bristol, 
indulging  in  the  vulgar  scandal  of  the  day,  upon 
the  characters  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
and  Lord  Bute;  whatever  proofs  such  a  produc- 
tion may  afford  of  the  quidmess  and  versatility  of 
his  talents. 

As  he  had  not  exactly  followed  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  advice  with  regard  to  moulding  his  inclina- 
tions to  business,  he  felt  the  irksomeness  of  his 
situation  in  Mr.  Lambert's  ofiice  at  last  intoler- 
able ;  and  he  vehemently  solicited  and  obtained 
the  attorney's  consent  to  release  him  from  his 
apprenticeship.  His  master  is  said  to  have  been 
alanned  into  this  concession  by  the  hints  which 
Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  him- 
self;  but  even  without  this  fear,  Mr.  Lambert 
oould  have  no  great  motive  to  detain  so  reluctant 
an  apprentice,  from  the   hopes  of  his  future 


In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton  arrived 
in  London,  aged  seventeen  years  and  five  months. 
He  immediately  received  firom  the  booksellers, 
with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  several 
important  literary  engagements.  He  projected  a 
History  of  England,  and  a  History  of  London, 
wrote  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
contributed  songs  for  the  public  gardens.  But 
party  politics  soon  became  his  favourite  object; 
as  they  flattered  his  self-importance,  and  were 
likely  to  give  the  most  lucrative  employment  to 
his  pen.  His  introduction  to  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, who  noticed  him  on  this  account,  seems 
to  have  filled  his  ardent  and  sanc^uine  &ncy  with 
unbounded  prospects  of  success.  Among  these 
acquaintances  was  the  Lord  Mayor  Beckford, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  that  magistrate  had  not 
died  soon  after,  that  Chatterton  might  have  found 
a  patron.  His  death,  however,  and  a  littie  ex- 
perience, put  an  end  to  the  young  adventurer's 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  writing  in  hostility 
to  government ;  and  with  great  accommodation 
of  principle  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  North, 
in  praise  of  his  administration.  There  was  per- 
haps more  levity  than  profligacy  m.  this  tergiver- 
sation:* though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was 
not  the  levity  of  an  ingenuous  boy. 

[*Blr.  Campbell  has  borrowed  the  ezpreedon  from 
Chalmers's  Life.  <«To  call,"  fays  Mr.  Southey,  «Chat- 
terton's  boyish  essays,  in  political  oontroreray,  political 
tergiversation,  is  as  prepoeterons  an  abase  of  langnage, 
as  it  wonld  be  to  call  Mr.  Chalmers  a  Jadldous  cntto  or 
a  candid  biographer."— Quor.  Ben.  toL  zl.  p.  494.1 

[fNor  is  Chatterton's  imposition  reprehennble  like 
beumd's  forgeries,  for  no  real  name  or  ftme  suffered  as 
0hakq>eaze's  might  have  suffered.   A  real  Bowley,  such 


Buring  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in 
London  Us  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents, 
expressed  the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But 
suddenly  all  the  flush  of  his  gay  hopes  and  busy 
projects  terminated  in  despair.  The  particular 
causes  which  led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  been 
distinctiy  traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his 
prospects  were  but  little  to  be  trusted ;  for  while 
apparentiy  exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of 
Rowley  for  the  real  adventures  of  life,  he  was 
still  moving  under  the  spell  of  an  imagination  that 
saw  every  thing  in  exaggerated  colours.  Out  of 
this  dream  he  was  at  length  awakened,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of 
patronage,  and  the  profits  of  literary  labour. 
The  abortive  attempt  which  he  made  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  an 
African  vessel,  shows  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
hopes  of  g^ing  a  livelihood  by  working  for  the 
booksellers,  thoughhe  was  known  to  have  shrewdly 
remarked,  that  they  were  not  the  worst  patrons 
of  merit.  After  tltis  disappointment  his  poverty 
became  extreme,  and  though  there  is  an  account 
of  a  genUeman  having  sent  him  a  guinea  within 
the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  yet  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  pangs  of  his  voluntary 
death  were  preceded  by  the  actual  sufferings  of 
want.  Mrs.  Angel,  a  sack-maker,  in  Brook- 
street,  Holborn,  in  whose  house  he  lodged, 
offered  him  a  dinner  the  day  before  his  death, 
knowing  that  he  had  fasted  a  long  time ;  but  his 
pride  made  him  refuse  it  with  some  indignation. 
On  the  25th  of  August  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  which  he  had 
swallowed.  He  was  interred  in  a  shell  in  the 
burial-ground  of  8hoe-lane  workhouse. 

The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fiite  of  Chat- 
terton without  being  moved,  is  littie  to  be  envied 
for  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  men 
must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  unchari- 
table, who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  dis- 
tinction, have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rowley 
in  the  same  dass  of  crimes  with  pecuniary  forgery, 
and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  lus 
own  hand  he  would  probably  have  ended  his  days 
upon  a  gallows.  This  disgusting  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exem- 
plary for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural 
affection.  His  Rowleian  forgeiy  must  indeed  be 
pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law  which 
condemns  all  fidsifications  of  history ;  but  it  de- 
prived no  man  of  his  fame,  it  had  no  sacrilegious 
interference  with  the  memory  of  departed  genius, 
it  had  not,  Uke  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malig- 
nant motive,  to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a 
name  which  was  its  pride  and  omamentf 


as  Chatterton  gave  Urth  to,  never  existed  till  he  wrote, 
aiul  no  poet  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  but  might  own 
with  pride  the  productions  of  the  boy  *'of  Bristowe.'' 
Lauder's  imposture  went  to  degrade  a  great  author,  Ire- 
land's  to  make  another  write  as  only  an  Ireland  could 
have  written,  but  Chatterton's  to  make  a  new  poet  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  his  native  dty  and  of  his  nation  at  lann. 
**  The  deception,'*  savs  Southey,  <<  was  not  intended  to  de* 
fraud  or  iigure  one  human  being.**] 
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Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  have  conducted 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  un- 
formed character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  eviL  Even  the  momentary 
project  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Methodist 
preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design,  and  a 
contempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  veiy 
amiable.  But  had  he  been  spared,  his  pride  and 
ambition  would  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
channels ;  his  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  the  practical  valu£  of  truth  and  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice, 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  his 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthu- 
eiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of 
those,  who  are  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the 
delects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by 
the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology  which  is  thrown 
over  them.  If  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modem 
English,  we  shall  find  its  strength  and  interest  to 
have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  the 
striking  passage  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing 
erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who  beheld 
him  firom  the  window,  when 


*'  The  tjnxkVa  soul  nuh'd  to  his  fiuse," 

and  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  Behold  the  man!  he  speakB  the  truth, 
He's  gmter  thaa a  king;'' 

in  these,  and  in  all  the  striking  parts  of  the  ballad, 

no  efliect  is  owing  to  mock  antiquity,  but  to  the 

simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just 

character,  who 

**  Bonun'd  the  actfons  of  the  day. 
Each  night  hefbre  he  alepL" 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a 
boy!  The  inequality  of  Chatterton's  Tarions 
productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dispropor- 
tions of  the  ungrown  giant  His  works  had 
nothing  of  the  definite  neatness  of  that  preo^ 
cious  talent  which  stops  short  in  eariy  maturity. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a  being 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  and  undeveloped  powers.  Eten 
in  his  favourite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  pen^ 
verance  might  accomplisli  whatever  he  pleased, 
may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which 
nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  iuumv* 
tality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him  as 
a  juvenile  prodigy.''^  No  English  poet  ew 
equalled  him  at  the  same  age.t 


BRISTOWE  TRAQEDIE: 

OS, 

TH£  DETHX  OF  8T&  CHABUES  BAWDIN. 

The  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  borne, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lighte  eclypse  the  greie, 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Prodayme  the  fated  daie. 

«  Thou'rt  ryght,"  quod  he, «'  for,  by  the  Godde 
That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 

Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 
To-daie  shall  surelie  die.'' 

Thenne  wy  th  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 

Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

«  Goo  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Syr  Ganterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe, 
Wythe  harte  brymm-full  of  woe ; 

Hee  joumey'd  to  ^e  castle-gate. 
And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

*  In  tho  Tenea  which  Taaro  gent  to  his  mother  when  he 
was  nine  years  old.  [One  of  hia  Juvenile  prodoctlQns  ia 
a  Hjmu  for  Christmaaday,  which,  if  really  written  about 
the  age  of  deren,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  premature 
powers  of  the  author;  and  when  the  harmony  and  eaae  of 
expression  are  contrasted  with  the  author's  boyhood,  in- 
experience, and  want  of  instruction,  appears  almost  miracu* 
loua.— Sir  Waltcr  Soott.  Mite.  Works,  toL  xviL  p.  218.] 

[t  No  plAoe  in  Bristol  is  sought  out  with  such  anxle^  as 
ftt.  Haiy's  Redcliffe;  not  so  much  £rom  the  beauty  of  ita. 
architecture,  as  f^om  ita  Ghatterton  aaaoelations.  The 
very  place  seema  to  speak  of  the  marreUous  boy:  we 


But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine. 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore. 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

«0,  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterion^ 
«  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 

«  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles 
<' Whatte  says  thie  tray  tor  kynge?" 

**  I  greeve  to  telle ;  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkin  flye, 
Hee  hath  upponn  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

H  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charics, 

«  Of  thatte  I'm  not  afiearde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  ? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared : 

«  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

rde  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shoulde  lyre  for  aie." 

Then  Canterione  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  telle  the  maior  straiie 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyneas 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 

tread  where  he  trod  and  see  what  he  saw->the  mimlssint 
rocnn  and  ita  emp^  eoffera,  the  tcM&b  of  •*  Malsisii' 
Canynge^"  and  ita  curious  inacriptiona.  Nor  ia  the  pave  ta 
tiie  churchyard  of  the  poet's  Ikther  without  ita  Intenat. 
while  the  boys  of  the  school  to  which  Ghatterton  bdonged 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  dad  as  ChattertoB  wm 
dad.  Bristol  Indeed  seems  to  breathe  of  Ita  wonder  aai 
disgrace;  the  New  Bridge  derives  its  aole  interest,  tnm 
aChatterton  forcery.  It  ia  right  to  add  that  the  piBpIs 
of  Bristol  have  become  at  last  alive  to  the  mrpm^mg  !»> 
terest  of  thdr  dty,and  have ereeted  a taateftil monoBMHt 
to  the  boy  of  seventeeD.] 
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Tbenne  Maisterr  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge, 

,  And  felle  downe  onne  hys  knee ; 
«  Vm  come,"  quod  hee,  *«  unto  your  grace 
To  move  your  clemencye." 

Thenne  quod  the  kynge, «  Youre  tale  speke  out, 
You  have  been  much  oure  friende ; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee, 
We  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

«  My  nobile  leige  I  alle  niy  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knygbte, 
Who,  though  may  hap  hee  has  donne  wronge, 

Hee  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte : 

<<  He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine, 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie ; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie.'' 

«  Speke  not  of  such  a  tray  tour  vile/' 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde ; 
«  Before  the  evening  etarre  doth  sheene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

**  Justice  does  loudUe  for  hym  calle, 
And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 

Speke,  Maister  Canynge !  whatte  thynge  else 
Att  present  doe  you  neede  1" 

**  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

«  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronivi.ruIe  asyde; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

«  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reinea 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  no  synne, 

Ynne  alle  thys  mortall  state. 

"  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fiiUe  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

«But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  iniante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes  brows 

Wylle  never  long  rema3me." 

«  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 
Has  scorn'd  my  power  and  mee ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then,  for  such  a  manne, 
Intreate  my  clemency e  1" 

«My  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  val*rous  actions  prize. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

Although  ynne  enemies." 

«  Canynge,  awaie !  By  Godde  in  heav'n, 

ThaU  dydd  mee  being  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

«*  By  Marie,  and  alle  Seinctes  ynne  heav'n, 

Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys  laste." 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 


Wy  th  herte  brymm-fuUe  of  gnav^ynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe, 
And  sat  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole. 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

**  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles ; 

«  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne  1 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  Uie  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

«  Saye  why,  my  friende,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  over  att  tliyne  eye ; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Thatt  thou  dost  child-lyke  crye  V* 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  « I  doe  weepe 

Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye, 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 

'Tys  thys  that  wettes  myne  eye." 

'<  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge ; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  traytour  kynge. 

«  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

« Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  sunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ? 

«  Howe  oil  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode, 

Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde ; 
When  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 

Imbrew'd  the  fatten'd  grounde : 

«« Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  ev'ry  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  1 

<*  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe, 
Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde  1 

Ne !  fromm  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere. 
Bee  alle  the  manne  display'd. 

*«  Ah,  goddelyke  Henrie !  Godde  forefende. 
And  guarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Yff 'tis  hys  wylle;  but  yff 'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

'<My  honest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 

To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 
And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am. 

My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

<<  Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne, 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  iadre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 

Emblazon  onne  hys  cote : 

**  I  make  ne  doubte  but  hee  ys  gone 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest, 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 
av 
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«<  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  lawi 

With  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  bee  taught  mee  bowe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromm  the  lygbte : 

«  Hee  taughte  mee  wyth  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore : 

«  And  none  can  saye  butt  all  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  nvordyes  kept; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept 

« I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

YfTIdefyrdherbedde; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

«  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 
Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne; 

Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismayed 
To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  ? 

«  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  v^illynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

«  Ob,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Wbyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves 

Thye  brookes  wyth  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

**  Saie,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dyd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  ? 

**  Whatt  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne, 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  traytor's  pow'r, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 

•<  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdln*s  name  shall  bear ; 

<*  Yett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie, 

There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lorde 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  ale. 

«  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : 
Farewell,  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare, 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

**  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  tlie  moneth  of  Maie ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge,  <<  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  file." 


And  now  the  belle  began  to  tolls, 

And  claryonnes  to  sound ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  groande : 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loudd  and  dysmalle  djrnne. 

*< Sweet  Florence!  nowe  I  praie  forbere, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  ev'iy  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  L 

«  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  teeres! 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  staie. 

<<  'Tys  butt  a  joumie  I  shall  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse^ 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love, 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordes  spoke : 

« Ah,  cruele  Edwarde  !  bloudie  kynge ! 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke : 

«  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wy thoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  t 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  tumedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie : 

**  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Loide, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love  : 

•<  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne ; 
Florence !  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu ! 

Yee  officers,  leade  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde. 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere ; 
"  Oh  staie  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe !" — 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

'Tyll  ^redd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  flore ; 
S3rr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  marched  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

(Jponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  full  brave  and  swete ; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  coundl-menne, 

Ynn  Scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde : 
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The  freeru  of  Seincte  Ang:aBt3me  next 

Ap  pen  red  to  the  syghte, 
AUe  cladii  ynne  homelie  ruasett  weedes, 

Of  godlie  roonkysh  plyghte : 

Ynne  dLSraunt  partes  a  godlie  peaame 
Moste  sweetlie  theye  dyd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynfltreUes  camey 
Who  tuned  the  stronge  bataant. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archera  came, 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henries  friends, 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-layde  sledde, 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white, 
Wy  th  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  fyve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  goodiie  route : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came, 

Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easterne  princes  trickH : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddes 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  croese, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  turne  and  saie, 

«  O  thou  thatt  savest  roanne  fromme  synne, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  tbys  daie !" 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drcwe  nyghe  enowe 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare, 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

«Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde !  traytour  Tile ! 

Expos'd  to  infamie; 
Butt  bee  assur'd,  disloyall  manne! 

I'm  greater  nowe  thanne  thee. 

«  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloude, 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crowne ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye. 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

«Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daie; 

I  have  been  dede  'till  nowe, 
And  BOone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : 


«  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  far  com  few  yearea, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande, 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande: 

«« Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave ! 

Shalle  ialle  onne  thye  owne  hedde."— 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soul  rush'd  to  hys  face, 

Hee  tum'd  his  hedde  awaie. 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

«  To  hym  that  soe  much  dreaded  dethe, 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  biynge, 
Beholde  the  manne !  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee*s  greater  thanne  a  kynge !" 

"  Soe  lett  hym  die !"  Duke  Richard  sayde ; 

**  And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe. 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowes." 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle ; 

The  axe  dydd  glyster  ynne  the  sunne. 
His  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefe 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saie, 

«  Beholde,  you  see  me  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  lyghtfullie. 

«As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe : 
Your  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wythe  bloude  shall  flowe. 

«<Yoa  leave  your  goode  and  lawiulle  kynge 

Whenne  ynne  in  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray'r  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke ; 
Whych  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  fiowe. 
And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne ; 

And  teares,  enow  to  washe 't  awaie, 
Dydd  flowe  from  each  mann's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  friyre 

Ynnto  four  partes  cutte ; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 
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One  parte  djd  lotte  onne  Kynwolph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  castle  gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devouie : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 
A  dreery  spectacle ; 


Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  cnaw, 
Ynne  hyghe-etieete  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  fate : 
Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge, 

And  grante  hee  maye,  with  Bawdin's  aoolie, 
Ynne  heav'n  Godd's  mercie  synge ! 


CHKISTOPHER  SMART. 


[Boni,17n.    Died,lT70.] 


Chbistopheb  Smart  was  borne  at  Shipboume, 
in  Kent.  Being  an  eight  months  child,  he  had 
from  his  birth  an  infirm  constitution,  which  un- 
fortunately his  habits  of  life  never  tended  to 
strengthen.  His  fiither,  who  was  steward  of  the 
Kentish  estates  of  Lord  Barnard,  (afterward 
Earl  of  Darlington,)  possessed  a  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shipboume  of  about  300/L 
a  year ;  but  it  was  so  much  encumbered  by  debt 
that  his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  it  at  his  death 
at  a  considerable  loss.  This  happened  in  our 
poet's  eleventh  year,  at  which  time  he  was  taken 
from  the  school  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and 
placed  at  that  of  Durham.  Some  of  his  paternal 
relations  resided  in  the  latter  place.  An  ancestor 
of  the  family,  Mr.  Peter  Smart,  had  been  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  regarded  by  the  puritans  as  a 
proto-martyr  in  their  cause,  having  been  de- 
graded, fined,  and  imprisoned  for  eleven  years, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  poem  which  he  published 
in  1643,  and  which  the  high-church  party  chose 
to  consider  as  a  libel.  What  services  young 
Smart  met  with  at  Durham  from  his  father's 
relations  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Barnard,  at  his  seat  of  Raby 
Castle ;  and  through  the  interest  of  his  lordship's 
family  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  who  allowed  him  for  several  years  an 
annuity  of  forty  pounds.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  went  from  the  school  of  Durham  to  the 
univeraty  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  About  the  time  of  his  obtain- 
ing his  fellowship  he  wrote  a  farce,  entitled  ^the 
Grateful  Fair,  or  the  trip  to  Cambridge,"  which 
was  acted  in  the  hall  of  his  college.  Of  this 
production  only  a  few  songs,  and  the  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Periwinkle,  have 
been  preserved;  but  fi^>m  the  draught  of  the 
plot  given  by  his  biographer,  the  comic  ingenuity 
of  the  piece  seems  not  to  have  been  remarkable.* 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  university,  both 
by  his  Latin  and  English  verses:  among  the 
former  was  his  translation  of  Pope's  OdiB  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  on  the  subject  of  which,  and  of 
other  versions  which  he  projected  from  the  same 
author,  he  had  the  honour  of  corresponding  with 
Pope.    He  also  obtained,  during  several  years, 

(•  See  Qnfa  Works  bj  Mltfind,  vol.  UL  pp.  41  and  47.] 


the  Seatonian  prize  for  poetical  essays  on  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity.  He  afterward  printed 
those  compositions,  and  probably  rested  on  them 
his  chief  claims  to  the  name  of  a  poet  In  one 
of  them  he  rather  too  loftily  denominates  himself 
"  the  poet  of  hie  God,"  From  his  verses  upon  the 
Eagle  chained  in  a  College  Court,  in  which  he 
addresses  the  bird, 

**  Thoa  type  of  wit  and  seiifle,  oonftned, 
Ghain'd  by  th*  opproBsors  of  the  mind," 

it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  great  respect  for 
his  college  teachers;  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the 
oppressors  of  the  mind,  as  he  calls  them,  bad 
much  reason  to  admire  the  application  of  his 
eagle  genius  to  the  graver  studies  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  for  the  life  which  he  led  was  so  dissipa- 
ted, as  to  oblige  him  to  sequester  his  fellowship 
for  tavern  debts. 

In  the  year  1753  he  quitted  college,  upon  his 
marriage  with  a  Miss  Caman,  the  step^aoghter 
of  Mr.  Newbery  the  bookseller.  With  Newbery 
be  had  already  been  engaged  in  several  schenes 
of  authorship,  having  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  «  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,"  and  having  besides  conducted  the 
«  Midwife,  or  Old  Woman's  Magazine."  He  had 
also  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  and 
having  either  detected  or  suspected  thai  the 
notorious  Sir  John  (formerly  Dr.)  Hill  had  re- 
viewed them  unfavourably,  he  prockimed  war 
with  the  paper  knight,  and  wrote  a  satire  on 
him,  entitled  the  Hilliad.  One  of  the  bad  efiects 
of  the  Dunciad  had  been  to  afford  to  indignant 
witlings,  an  easily  copied  example  of  allegoiy  and 
vituperation.  Every  versifier,  who  conid  echo 
Pope's  numbers,  and  add  an  iad  to  the  name  of 
the  man  or  tMng  that  offended  him,  thought 
himself  a  Pope  for  the  time  being,  and  however 
dull,  an  hereditary  champion  against  the  powcis 
of  Dulness.  Sir  John  Hill,  who  wrote  also  a 
book  upon  Cookeiy,  replied  in  a  Sraartiad ;  and 
probably  both  of  his  books  were  in  their  different 
ways  useful  to  the  pastry-cooks.  If  the  town 
was  interested  in  such  a  warfare,  it  was  to  be 
pitied  for  the  dearth  of  amusement  But  though 
Smart  was  thus  engaged,  his  manners  were  so 
agreeable,  and  his  pel^nal  character  eo  inoflen- 
sive,  as  to  find  friends  among  some  of  the  BMMt 
eminent  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Dr.  Johnaoo, 
Garriok,  and  Dr.  Bumey.  Distress  brought  on 
by  imprudence,  and  insanity,  prodooadi  bj  dii- 
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treaty  soon  made  him  too  dependent  on  the  kind- 
ne«  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them  contributed 
money.  Garrick  gave  him  a  free  benefit  at 
Droiy-lane  theatre,  and  Dr.  Johnson  famished 
him  with  several  papers  for  one  of  his  periodical 
publications.  During  the  confinement  which  his 
alienation  of  mind  rendered  necessary,  he  was 
deprived  of  pen  and  ink  and  paper;  and  used  to 
indent  his  poetical  thoughts  wiUi  a  key  on  the 
wainscot  of  the  wall.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  employments,  and  for  some 
time  conducted  himself  with  industry.  Among 
the  compositions  of  his  saner  period,  was  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsdrus,  executed 
with  tolerable  spirit  and  accuracy.  But  he  gave 
a  lamentable  proof  of  his  declining  powers  in  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  his  <<  Parables 
of  Jesus  Christ,  done  into  familiar  verse,"  which 
were  dedicated  to  Master  Bonnel  Thornton,  a 
child  in  the  nursery.    He  was  also  committed  for 


debt  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  within  the  Rules 
of  which  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  of  a  dis- 
order in  the  liver. 

If  Smart  had  any  talent  above  mediocrity,  it 
was  a  slight  turn  for  humour.*  In  his  serious 
attempts  at  poetry,  he  reminds  us  of  those 

"Whom  Phoebiu  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  pootic  flre.''t 

The  history  of  his  life  is  but  melancholy. 
Such  was  his  habitual  imprudence,  that  he  would 
bring  home  guests  to  dine  at  his  house,  when 
his  wife  and  family  had  neither  a  meal,  nor  money 
to  provide  one.  He  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  to 
write  the  Universal  Visitor,  and  for  no  other 
work,  by  a  contract  which  was  to  last  ninety-nine 
years.  The  publication  stopped  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  During  his  bad  health,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  walk  for  exercise,  and  he  used  to  walk 
for  that  purpose  to  the  ale-house ;  but  he  toaa  oi" 
toays  carried  back. 


IN  THE  MOCK  PLAY  OF  «A  TRIP  TO  CAMBBIDGE, 
OR  TUB  GRATEFUL  FAIR." 

SOULOQUT  OF  THE  PBINCE88  PKUWIKKLB. 

[PBorcBSS  Periwinxu  tcioj  attended  by  fourteen  ffuUdt  of 
ffreat  ?umowr,] 

Sure  such  a  wretch  as  I  was  never  bom, 
By  all  the  world  deserted  and  forlorn : 
This  bitter-sweet,  this  honey-gall  to  prove, 
And  all  the  oil  and  vinegar  of  love ; 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  will  not  let  me  rest, 
But  make  a  devilish  bustle  in  my  breast. 
To  wed  with  Fizgig,  pride,  pride,  pride  denies. 
Put  on  a  Spanish  padlock,  reason  cries ; 
But  tender,  gentle  love,  with  every  wish  com- 
plies. 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  fight  till  they  are  cloy'd. 
And  each  by  each  in  mutual  wounds  destroyed. 
Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier — ^white ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber — black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  g^ime  over- 
spread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber — ^red ; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  toss'd, 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are 
lost 


*  An  instance  of  his  wit  is  given  in  his  eztempomiy 
spondaic  on  the  three  fat  beadles  of  the  uniyenity : 
**  Plngnia  tergeminorum  abdomina  bedeUonun.** 
[t  See  howerer  an  extract  made  bj  Mr.  Sonfbey  flrom 
bis  "Song  of  David,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xi; 
p.  487. 

He  sung  of  God  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  thingd,  the  stupeadons  force 

On  which  all  things  depend : 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 
Ail  period,  power  and  enterprise. 
Commence  and  reign  and  end. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  He  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 
60 


ODE 

ON  Air  XAQLE  COKFIBED  CT  A  OOLLEGI  COUBI. 

Impbbial  bird,  who  wont  to  soar 

High  o*or  the  rolling  cloud, 
Where  Hyperborean  mountains  hoar 

Their  heads  in  ether  shroud ; — 
Thou  servant  of  almighty  Jove, 
Who,  free  and  swift  as  thought,  couldst  rove 

To  the  bleak  north's  extremest  goal ; — 
Thou,  who  magnanimous  couldst  bear 
The  sovereign  thunderer's  arms  in  air. 

And  shake  thy  native  pole  ! 

Oh,  cruel  fate !  what  barbarous  hand. 

What  more  than  Gothic  ire. 
At  some  fierce  tyrant's  dread  command. 

To  check  thy  daring  fire 
Has  placed  thee  in  this  servile  cell. 
Where  discipline  and  dullness  dwell. 

Where  genius  ne'er  was  seen  to  roam ; 
Where  every  selfish  soul's  at  rest. 
Nor  ever  quits  the  carnal  breast, 

But  lurks  and  sneaks  at  home ! 

Though  dimm'd  thine  eye,  and  dipt  thy  wing, 

So  grov'ling!  once  so  great; 
The  grief-inspired  Muse  shall  sing 

In  tenderest  lays  thy  fate. 


Dale,  champaign,  grove,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss 
"Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Tell  fhem  I  ax,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses,  while  earth  heard  in  dread. 

And  smitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 
Replied,  0  Lord,  thou  art  I 
This  Smart,  when  in  a  state  of  insanity,  indented  with  a 
key  on  the  wainscot  of  a  madhouse.    Poor  Nat.  Lee  when 
on  the  verge  of  madness  made  a  sensible  saying,  "It  Is 
very  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  very  easy  to 
write  like  a  fool  I»J 
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What  time  by  thee  acholaatie  pride 
Takes  hia  precise  pedantic  stride, 

Nor  on  thy  mis'ry  casts  a  care, 
The  stream  of  love  ne'er  from  his  heart 
Flows  out,  to  act  fair  pity's  part ; 

But  stinks,  and  stagnates  there. 

Yet  useful  stUI,  hold  to  the  throng — 
Hold  the  reflecting  glass,— 


That  not  nntator'd  at  thy  wrong 

The  passenger  may  pass ! 
Thou  type  of  wit  and  sense  confined, 
Gramp'd  by  the  oppressors  of  the  mind^ 

Who  study  downward  on  the  grovud ; 
Type  of  the  jGJi  of  Grreece  and  Rome; 
While  more  than  mathematic  gloom 

Envelopes  all  around. 


THOMAS  GRAY. 


CBora,  ms.    DUd,  ITTIJ 


Mb.  Matthias^  the  accomplished  editor  of 
Gray,  in  delineating  his  poetical  character,  dwells 
with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  charm  of  his  lyri- 
cal versification,  which  he  justly  ascribes  to  the 
naturally  exquisite  ear  of  the  poet  having  been 
trained  to  consummate  skill  in  harmony,  by  long 
familiarity  with  the  finest  models  in  the  most 
poetical  of  all  languages,  the  Greek  and  Italian. 
*<He  was  indeed  (says  Mr.  Matthias)  the  inventor, 
it  may  be  strictly  said  so,  of  a  new  lyrical  metre 
in  his  own  tongue.  The  peculiar  formation  of 
his  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  was  unknown 
before  him;  and  it  could  only  have  been  planned 
and  perfected  by  a  master  genius,  who  was  equally 
skilled  by  long  and  repeated  study,  and  by  trans- 
fusion into  his  own  mind  of  the  lyric  composi- 
tions of  ancient  Greece  and  of  the  higher  *  ean^ 
zonC  of  the  Tuscan  poets,  *di  maggior  carme  e 
numoy  as  it  is  termed  in  the  commanding  energy 
of  their  language.  Antecedent  to  <  The  Progress 
of  Poetry,'  and  to  <  The  Bard,'  no  such  lyrics 
had  appeared.  There  is  not  an  ode  in  the  English 
language  which  is  constructed  like  these  two 
compositions;  with  such  power,  such  majesty, 
and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated 
measures  of  the  verse,  with  such  master  principles 
of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the 
•difilculty,  which  is  lost  in  the  softness  and  unin- 
terrupted flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza, 
with  such  a  musical  magpie,  that  every  verse  in  it 
in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before." 

So  far  as  the  versification  of  Gray  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  too  much  pleasure  in  transcribing 
these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Matthias,  to  encumber 
them  with  any  qualifying  remarks  of  my  own  on 
that  particular  subject;  but  I  dissent  from  him 
in  his  more  general  estimate  of  Gray's  genius, 

[*  For  poetiy  in  its  eisence,  In  Its  pnnst  signification 
and  realiMtion.  Johnron  had  no  kind  of  roal.  He  tried 
the  creative  flights  of  the  iani^,  the  mid-air  and  heaven- 
-word  Eoaringa  of  the  Muse,  by  work-day-world  roles ;  and 
(hat  kind  of  verse  was  with  him  the  most  commendable, 
which  contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  forcible  truth 
And  roasoniDg  eleganUy  and  correctly  set  forth.    The 


when  he  afterward  speaks  of  it,  as  « second  to 
none." 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  positive  merits  of 
Gray  from  the  loftier  excellence  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  editor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  them  may 
be  just,  but  their  general  spirit  is  malignant  and 
exaggerated.  When  we  look  to  such  beauttful 
passages  in  Gray's  odes,  as  his  Indian  poet  amidst 
the  forests  of  Chili,  or  his  prophet  bard  scattering 
dismay  on  the  array  of  Edward  and  his  awe- 
struck chieftains  on  the  side  of  Snowdon — when 
we  regard  his  elegant  taste,  not  only  gathering 
classical  flowers  from  the  Arno  and  Ilyssos,  bat 
revealing  glunpses  of  barbaric  grandeur  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Runic  mythology — ^when  we  r^ 
collect  his  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  thai 
bum" — his  rich  personifications,  his  broad  and 
prominent  images,  and  the  crowning  charm  of 
his  versification,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that 
Johnson's  critical  fiilminations  have  passed  over 
his  lyrical  character  with  more  noise  than  d^ 
struction.* 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
his  beauties  are  rather  crowded  into  a  short  com- 
pass, than  numerous  in  their  absolute  sum.  The 
spirit  of  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  computed 
mechanically  by  tale  or  measure ;  and  abundanoe 
of  it  may  enter  into  a  very  small  bulk  of  lan- 
guage. But  neither  language  nor  poetry  «ie 
compressible,  beyond  certain  limits ;  and  the  poet 
whose  thoughts  have  been  concentrated  into  a 
few  pages,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  given  a 
very  full  or  interesting  image  of  life  in  his  com- 
positions. A  few  odes,  splendid,  spirited,  and 
harmonious,  but  by  no  means  either  fiialtleaa  or 
replete  with  subjects  that  come  home  to  universal 
sympathy,  and  an  Elegy,  unrivalled  as  it  is  in 
that  species  of  composition,  these  achievemeots 
of  our  poet  form,  siler  all,  no  such   extenoKwo 

elder  Warton  tried  a  person's  love  for,  and  judgakeut  in 
poetry,  by  a  different  standard— by  his  admintioa  of  Ly- 
ddaa;  nor  could  a  better  criterion  be  taken. 

Speaking  of  the  Reasoning  and  the  Imaginative  a^'iM^AlT, 
Hallam  Justly  says  that  Johnson  admired  Piyden  ma  nndd 
as  he  could  admire  any  man.  He  seems  to  have  : 
writtngs  with  the  greatest  attenttei.] 
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grounds  of  originality,  as  to  entitle  their  aathor 
to  be  spoken  of  as  in  genius  «  iecond  to  ncmA." 
He  had  not,  like  Croldsmith,  the  art  of  unbending 
from  grace  to  levity.*  Nothing  can  be  more  un« 
exhilarating  than  his  attempts  at  wit  and  humour, 
either  in  his  letters  or  lighter  poetry.  In  his 
graver  and  better  strains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite ideas  are  his  own ;  and  hit  taste,  for  the 
most  part,  adorned,  and  skilfully  recast,  the  forms 
of  thought  and  expression  which  he  borrowed 
from  others.  If  his  works  often  «  whisper  whence 
they  stole  their  balmy  spoils,"  it  is  not  from  pla- 
giarism, but  from  a  sensibility  that  sought  and 
selected  the  finest  impressions  of  genius  from 
other  gifted  minds.t  But  still  there  is  a  higher 
appearance  of  culture  than  fertility,  of  acquisi- 
tion than  originality,  in  Gray.  He  is  not  that 
being  of  independent  imagination,  that  native 
and  creative  spirit,  of  whom  we  should  say,  that 
he  would  have  plunged  into  the  flood  of  poetry 
had  there  been  none  to  leap  before  him.  Nor 
were  his  learned  acquisitions  turned  to  the  very 
highest  account  He  was  the  architect  of  no 
poetical  design  of  extensive  or  intricate  compass. 
One  noble  historical  picture,  it  must  be  confi^sed, 
he  has  left  in  the  opening  scene  of  his  Bard; 
and  the  sequel  of  that  ode,  though  it  is  not  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  prophecy  of  English 


history  which  we  could  suppose  Inspiration  to 
pronounce,  contains  many  richly  poetical  con- 
ceptions. It  is,  however,  exclusively  in  the 
opening  of  The  Bard,  that  Gray  can  be  ever 
said  to  have  portrayed  a  grand,  distinct,  and  be> 
roic  scene  of  fiction.:^ 

The  obscurity  so  often  objeeted  to  him  is  cer- 
tainly a  defect  not  to  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Pindar,  more  than  any  thing  else  that  is  in- 
trinsically objectionable.  But  it  has  been  exag- 
gerated. He  is  nowhere  so  obscure  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  by  recurring  to  the  passage.  And  it 
may  be  further  observed,  that  Gray's  lyrical  ob- 
scurity never  arises,  as  in  some  writers,  from  un- 
defined ideas  or  paradoxical  sentiments.  On  the 
contrary,  his  moral  spirit  is  as  explicit  as  it  is 
majestic;  and  deeply  read  as  he  was  in  Plato,  he 
is  never  metaphysically  perplexed.  The  fault  of  ' 
his  meaning  is  to  be  latent,  not  indefinite  or  con- 
fused. When  we  give  his  beauties  re-perusal 
and  attention,  they  kindle  and  multiply  to  the 
view.  The  thread  of  association  that  conducts 
to  his  remote  allusions,  or  that  connects  his  ab- 
rupt transitions,  ceases  then  to  be  invisible.  His 
lyrical  pieces  are  like  paintings  on  glass,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to  give  out  the 
perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring. 


THE  BARD:  ▲  FINDABIO  ODS.} 

«  HuiN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 
Though  fanned  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues.  Tyrant !  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!" — 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  ciested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  With  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 
<*  To  arms !"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his 
quivering  lance. 


[*  9arel  J  Gray  is  a  mater  poet  than  Goldsmith,  in  their 
individual  clames,  and  Gray's  class  of  a  higher  order  than 
Goldsmith's.  Nor  is  leotfy  so  desirable,  unless  Mr.  Oamp- 
hdl  means  the  poet's  levity : 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  Uvdy  to  seyere ;" 
vhich  if  Gray  wants,  Milton  wants.    Prior's  levity  and 
Cioldt«mith's  liveliness  are  both  provwbial.] 

[t  From  a  memorr  filled  with  the  essence  of  nnlversal 
song,  and  ttom  a  mistrust  of  his  own  powers,  it  was  that 
Gray  composed  his  mosaio-like  pieoea.  Nature  had  in- 
tended him  to  rely  on  bis  own  resources,  which  were  rich 
enough  to  hare  made  him  what  he  is;  but  Art  got  the 
better  of  Nature,  and  ho  wrote,  it  would  seem,  to  exem- 
plify a  line  of  Marston  and  show  us, 

Art  above  Nature,  Judgment  above  Art] 

IX  Gray's  Elegy  pleased  instantly  and  eternally.    Ills 
dea  did  not,  nor  do  thc^yct,  please  like  his  Elegy.— 
Btrox,  WcrkSf  toI.  ▼.  p.  16. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as  he 
gtoiMlH,  I  aiBfiot  sure  that  be  would  not  stand  higher;  it 


oil 


On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  O  King!   their  hundred  arms  they 

wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmars  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main ; 


is  the  oomex^stone  of  his  glory;  without  it,  his  odes 
would  be  insiifflcicnt  for  his  fame.— Byron,  Worki,  toI. 
vi.  p.  609. 

It  is  vain  to  look  Ibr  that  period  when  the  multitude 
will  rellffh  Gray's  Odes  as  they  do  his  Elegy.  They  are 
aboTe  the  level  of  ordinary  oomprehensions  andeTery^day 
tastes,  in  sul)}ect,  style,  language,  and  allusions;  while  his 
Elegy  comes  home  to  their  sympathies  and  knowledge,  in 
matter  and  in  manner.  "  In  Poetry  It  is  urged,"  says 
Shenstone,  **  that  the  Tulgar  discoTer  the  same  beauties 
with  the  man  of  reading.  Now  half  or  more  of  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry  depend  on  metaphor  or  allusion,  neither  of 
which,  oy  a  mind  uncultivated,  can  be  applied  to  their 
proper  oounter-parts."  Milton  is  less  read  than  Thomson, 
Cowper,  Kirke  Wliito,  or  Bloomfield,  but  who  would  com- 
pare them  for  a  moment  ?] 

[}  Founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edwavd 
T.,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  or- 
dered all  the  Bards  that  lell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death.— Ga^T.] 
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Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  rloud-topp'd  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 

^mear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  afirighted  ravens  sail : 

The  fiimish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art ! 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 

No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grissly  band, 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 

And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 

line. 
« *  Weave  the.  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright. 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roofs 

that  ring ; 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.     What  terrors  round 

him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined ; 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

«*  <  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  I*ord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noon-tide  beam  wereboml 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 

prey. 
« <  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  may  yet  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ! 
Z^ong  years  of  havoc  urg^  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 

way. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 


Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread: 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th*  accursed  loom, 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

**  <  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fiite 
(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate, 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.") 
'  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  heiglit 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  1 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings ;  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! 

**  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  th>.  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colour'd 
wings. 

**  The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  faiiy  Fiction  drett 
In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine 

cloud. 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench 'd  the  orb  of 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood,      [day ! 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptr'd  care ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine."  [height 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless 
night 


THE  ALLIANCK  OF  EDUCATION  ASH  GOV£ILXai£NT. 

A  nAQxarr. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  gon'roua  birth. 
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Nor  genial  wannth,  nor  genial  juice  letaina 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  Teine : 
And  as  in  climes,  where  winter  holds  his  reign, 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 
Forbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies ; 
To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
UnformM,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares, 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening 

heart: 
So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  poweri 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores, 
If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face, 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race. 
And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand, 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land : 
But  tyranny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there. 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  animated  scene  survey. 
From  where  the  rolling  orb,  that  gives  the  day. 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds,  ' 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'er  th'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 
Alike  to  all  the  kind,  impartial  heav'n 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giv'n : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their fiincy  draws, 
Th'  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  nnrl  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confin'd 
To  difierent  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  7 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improve  the  polish'd  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd 

away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue^yed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 
While  European  fi^edom  still  withstands 
Th'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan  [lands, 
Her  native  plains,  and  empires  once  her  ownl 
Can  opener  skies  and  sons  of  fiercer  flame 
O'eipower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 


As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  1 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  1 
And,  where  ike  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sick'ning  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  ? 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control, 
What  fiuided  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  firom  whence  she 

springs, 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings. 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Libya's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows  ? 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay : 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine, 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron-race  the  mountain-difis  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plaui : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground. 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swiftHdescending  flood. 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood, 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd. 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they 

gain'd  1 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  1 
What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread. 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer  b«d 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings, 
If  with  advent'rous  oar  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neigh'bring  cities  ride 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide.  « 

«  »  *  * 


ON  VICISSITUDE. 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing. 

With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft, 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring : 

Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful  of  their  wint'ry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy  ; 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light 
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Yesterday  Che  sullen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mote  was  the  music  of  the  air, 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by  : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow. 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know ; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune's  brow, 
Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace : 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour; 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way. 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misexy  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view : 
The  hoes  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow. 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife. 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigdur  lost. 
And  breathe,  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

Humble  Quiet  builds  her  cell 
Near  the  course  where  pleasure  flows ; 
She  eyes  the  clear  crystalline  well, 
And  tastes  it  as  it  goes. 

*  ♦  * 


-  THE  TRiU3BDY  OV  "AORIPPINA,"  A  PRAGMSNT. 


ACT  L     SCXNl  L 

Artofu-AoBippiXA  the  Emprbs-motbkb.  and  Acebohu 
Jur  ConfldaQte. 
Jgr^.  'Tis  well,  begone  I  your  errand  is  per- 
formed :  [Speaks  ai  to  Axiobtus  enierinff. 
The  message  needs  no  comment.  Tell  your  master, 
His  mother  shall  obey  him.     Say  you  saw  her 
Yielding  due  reverence  to  his  high  command : 
Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  lictor, 
As  fits  the  daughter' of  Germanicus. 
Say,  she  retired  to  Antium ;  there  to  tend 
Her  household  cares,  a  woman's  best  employment. 
What  if  you  add,  how  she  turn'd  pale,  and 

trembled ; 
You  think  you  spied  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye. 
And  would  have  dropp'd,  but  that  her  pride  re- 

strain'd  it  ? 
(Go !  you  can  paint  it  well)  'twill  profit  you. 
And  please  the  stripl'mg.  Yet  'twould  dash  his  joy 
To  hear  the  spirit  of  Britannicus 
Yet  walks  on  earth ;  at  least  there  are  who  know 


Without  a  spell  to  raise,  and  bid  it  ^xe 
A  thousand  haughty  hearts,  unused  to  shake 
When  a  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lured  with  i 
To  taste  of  hollow  kindness,  or  partake 
His  hospitable  board :  They  ate  aware 
Of  th'  unpledged  bowl,  they  love  not  aconite. 
Jicer,  He's  gone ;  and  much  I  hope  these  walk 

alone. 
And  the  mute  air  are  privy  to  your  passion. 
Forgive  your  servant's  fean,  who  sees  the  danger 
Which  fierce  resentment  cannot  fail  to  raise 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 
jigrip.  And  dost  thou  talk  to  me,  to  me  of 

danger, 
Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 
To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  arm'd  • 

This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  novice  hand 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt ;  whilst  he  stood  trembling. 
Scared  at  the  sound,  and  dazzled  with  its  bright- 
ness 1 
'Tis  like  thou  hast  forgot,  when  yet  a  stranger 
To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  steam 
Of  flatt^iy's  incense,  and  obsequious  vows 
From  voluntary  realms,  a  puny  boy, 
Deck'd  with  no  other  lustre  than  the  blood 
Of  Agrippina's  race,  he  lived  unknown 
To  fame  or  fortune;  haply  eyed  at  distance 
Some  edileship,  ambitious  of  the  power 
To  judge  of  weights  and  measures ;  scarcely  dared 
On  expectation's  strongest  wing  to  soar 
High  as  the  consulate,  that  empty  shade 
Of  long  forgotten  liberty :  When  I 
Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatness; 
Show'd  him  where  empire  tower'd,' and  bade  him 

strike 
The  noble  quarry.     Gods !  then  was  the  time 
To  shrink  firom  danger;  fear  might  then  have 

worn 
The  mask  of  prudence :  but  a  heart  like  mine^ 
A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Julian  Bre^ 
If  bright  ambition  from  her  craggy  seat 
Display  the  radiant  prize,  will  mount  undaunted. 
Gain  the  rough  heights,  and  grasp  thedangenws 

honour. 
Jeer.  Through  various  life  I  have  pursued  yoor 

steps. 
Have  seen  your  soul,  and  wonder'd  at  its  daring; 
Hence  rise  my  fears.    Nor  am  I  yet  to  leain 
How  vast  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  such  a  mother  owes;  the  world,  you  gave  hia, 
Suflices  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 
I  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
When  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night, 
Due  sacrifice  perform'd  with  barbarous  ritee 
Of  mutter'd  diarms,  and  solemn  invocation. 
You  bade  the  magi  call  the  dreadful  powen. 
That  read  futurity,  to  know  the  &te 
Impending  o'er  your  son :  Their  answer  wai| 
If  the  son  reign,  the  mother  perishes. 
Perish  (you  cried)  the  mother !  reign  the  son! 
He  reigns;  the  rest  is  heaven's;  who  ofl  has  bade. 
Even  when  its  will  seem'd  wrote  in  lines  of  UoodI, 
Th'  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaninc^- 
Think  too  how  oft  iti  \\  oak  and  sickly  minds 
The  sweets  of  kindness  .avi^y  indulged 
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Rankle  to  gall ;  and  benefits  too  great 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  aonl, 
Aa  nniequited  wrongs.    The  willing  homage 
Of  prostrate  Rome,  the  senate's  joint  applanse, 
The  ridies  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleasures, 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arbitrary  sway ; 
These  were  your  gift,  and  with  thmn  you  bestow'd 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful. 

Jgr^.  Thus  ever  grave,  and  undisturb'd  re- 
flection 
PouiB  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear 
Of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not 
Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cavtioos,  must  be  silent 
And  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raised  1 
Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels.  -He 
•  Perchance  may  heed  'em :  Tell  him  too,  that  one, 
Who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
With  equal  power  resume  that  gift,  and  raise 
A  tempest  that  shall  shake  her  own  creation 
To  its  original  atoms — -tell  me !  say. 
This  mighty  emperor,  this  dreaded  hero, 
Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  fi'ont  of  war  ? 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice. 
And  outcry  of  the  battle  1  Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness  ?  Is  he  not 
The  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nursed  in  ease 
And  pleasure's  flowery  lap? — ^Rubellius  lives. 
And  Sylla  has  his  friends,  though  schooled  by  fear 
To  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  the  times 
With  shows  of  fair  obeiBance:  and  a  call. 
Like  mine,  might  serve  belike  to  wake  pretensions 
Drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
Of  our  imperial  house. 

jico"*  Did  I  not  vnsh  to  check  this  dangerous 
passion, 
I  might  remind  my  mistress  that  her  nod 
Can  rouse  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  stem 
With  stubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  £iGe  the  rigour 
Of  bleak  Germania's  snows.  Four,  not  less  brave, 
That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  force 
Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  you 
Mark'd  for  their  leader :  These,  by  ties  confirm'd. 
Of  old  respect  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 
Surely  the  Masians  too,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Have  not  forgot  your  sire :  The  eye  of  Rome 
And  the  prstorian  camp  have  long  revered, 
With  custom'd  awe,  the  daughter,  sister,  wifi». 
And  mother  of  their  Cssan. 

jSgrip,  Ha!  by  Juno, 
It  bears  a  noble  semblance.    On  this  base 
My  great  revenge  shall  rise ;  or  say  we  sound 
The  trump  of  liberty ;  there  will  not  want^ 
Even  in  the  servile  senate,  ears  to  own 
Her  spirit-stirring  voice ;  Soranus  there^ 
And  Casrius :  Vetus  too,  and  Thrasea, 
Minds  of  the  antique  cast,  rough  stubborn  souls, 
That  struggle  vrith  the  yoke.  How  shall  the  spark 
Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  theif  breasts, 
Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 
(Slaves  firom  the  womb,  created  but  to  stare, 
And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  start. 
And  shake  em'  at  the  name  of  liberty, 
Stung  by  a  senseless  word,  a  vain  tradition, 
As  there  were  magic  in  it  ?  wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  somewhat  rate 


That  anciently  appear'd,  but  when,  extends 

Beyond  their  chronicle — oh ! .  'tis  a  cause 

To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 

The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may  I 

Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 

Shall  from  the  dust  uprear  his  reverend  head. 

Roused  by  the  shout  of  millions :  There  before 

His  high  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 

Let  majesty  sit  on  thy  awful  brow. 

And  lighten  from  thy  eye:  Around  thee  call 

The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 

Of  thy  full  fiaivour:  Seneca  be  there 

In  gorgeous  phrase  of  labour'd  eloquence 

To  drees  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 

With  his  plain  soldier's  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 

Against  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina: 

The  world,  the  prize ;  and  fair  befall  the  victors. 

But  soft !  why  do  I  waste  the  fruitless  hours 

In  threats  unexecuted  ?  Haste  thee,  fly 

These  hated  walls,  that  seem  to  mock  my  shame, 

And  cast  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

JScer,  'Tis  time  we  go,  the  sun  ia  high  advanced, 
And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  BaisB. 

jigr^f.  My  thought  aches  at  him ;  not  the  basilisk 
More  deadly  to  the  sight,  than  is  to  me 
The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindness. 
I  will  not  meet  its  poison.    Let  him  feel 
Before  he  sees  me. 

jieer.  Why  then  stays  my  sovereign. 
Where  he  so  soon  may 

jSgrip,  Yes,  I  will  be  gone. 

But  not  to  Antium — all  shall  be  confess'd, 
Whate'er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  ftme 
Has  spread  among  the  crowd ;  things  that  bat 

wlusper'd, 
Have  arch'd  the  hearer's  brow,  and  riveted 
His  eyes  in  fearful  ecstasy :  No  matter 
What ;  so't  be  strange,  and  dreadfuL — Sorceries, 
Assassinations,  poiBoninga— the  deeper 
My  guOt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 
And  you,  ye  manes  of  ambition's  victims. 
Enshrined  Claudius,  with  the  pitied  ghosts 
Of  the  Syllani,  doom'd  to  eariy  death, 
(Ye  unavailing  horrors,  fruitless  crimes  f) 
If  from  the  realms  of  night  my  voice  ye  hear. 
In  lieu  of  penitence,  and  vain  remorse, 
Accept  my  vengeance.    Though  by  me  ye  bled. 
He  was  the  cause.    My  love,  my  fears  for  him. 
Dried  the  soft  springs  of  pity  in  my  heart. 
And  froze  them  up  with  deadly  cruelty. 
Yet  if  your  injured  shades  demand  my  fate. 
If  murder  cries  for  murder,  blood  for  blood. 
Let  me  not  fall  alone ;  but  crush  his  pride. 
And  sink  the  traitor  in  his  mother's  ruin. 

I 
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OUuK  Thus  fiur  we're  safe.    Thanks  to  the 
rosy  queen 
Of  amorous  thefts :  And  had  her  wanton  son 
Lent  OS  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  beguiled 
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With  more  elusive  speed  the  dazzled  sight 
Of  wakeful  jealousy.     Be  gay  securely : 
Dispel,  my  ^ir,  with  smiles,  the  tim'rons  doud 
That  hangs  on  thy  clear  brow.    So  Helen  look'd, 
So  her  white  neck  reclined,  so  was  she  borne 


By  the  young  Trojan  to  his  gilded  bark 
With  fond  reluctance,  yielding  modesty, 
And  oft  reverted  eye,  as  if  she  knew  not 
Whether  she  fearM,  or  wish'd  to  be  pursaed. 

*  *  *  « 


CUTHBERT  SHAW. 


CBorn,lT88.    Pied,  1771.] 


CuTHBEBT  Shaw  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  was  bom  at  Ravensworth,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  for  some  time  usher  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Darlington,  where  he 
published,  in  1756,  his  first  poem,  entitled 
** Liberty"  He  afterward  appeared  in  London 
and  other  places  as  a  player ;  but  having  no  re- 
commendations for  the  stage,  except  a  handsome 
figure,  he  betook  himself  to  writing  for  subsists 
ence.  In  1762  he  attacked  Golman,  Churchill, 
Lloyd,  and  Shirley,  in  a  satire,  called  «  The  Four 
Farthing  Candles;"*  and  next  selected  the  au- 
thor of  the  Rosciad  as  the  exclusive  subject  of  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  entitled,  "The  Race,  by  Mer- 
curius  Spur,  with  Notes  by  Faustinus  Scriblerus." 
He  had,  for  some  time,  the  care  of  instructing 
an  infant  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning.    He  married  a  wo- 


man of  superior  conn^tions,  who,  for  his  sake, 
forfeited  the  countenance  of  her  family ;  but  who 
did  not  live  long  to  share  his  affections  and  mis- 
fortunes. Her  death,  in  1768,  and  that  of  their' 
infant,  occasioned  those  well-known  verses  which 
give  an  interest  to  his  memory.  Lord  Lyttleton, 
struck  by  their  feeling  expression  of  a  grief  simi- 
lar to  his  own,  solicited  his  acquaintance,  and 
distinguished  him  by  his  praise;  but  rendered 
him  no  substantial  assistance.  The  short  le- 
mainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  literary 
drudgery.  He  wrote  a  satire  on  political  oorrop- 
tion,  with  many  other  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Freeholder's  Magazine.  Disease  and  dis- 
sipation carried  him  oflT  in  the  prime  of  fife, 
after  the  former  had  left  irretrievable  marks  of 
its  ravages  upon  his  countenance. 


FBOM  "A  MONODY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS 
WIFE." 

*    ♦    ♦    Whebb'eb  I  turn  my  eyes. 

Some  sad  memento  of  my  loss  appears ; 
I  fiy  the  fated  house — suppress  my  sighs. 
Resolved  to  dry  my  unavailing  tears : 

But,  ah !  in  vain — no  change  of  time  or  place 
The  memory  can  efface 
Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enchanting  -air. 
Now  lost;  and  nought  remains  but  anguish  and 
despair. 

Where  were  the  delegates  of  Heaven,  oh  where! 

Appointed  virtuous  children  safe  to  keep ! 
Had  innocence  or  virtue  been  their  care. 
She  had  not  died,  nor  had  I  lived  to  weep  : 
.  Moved  by  my  tears,  and  by  her  patience  moved, 
To  see  her  force  the  endearing  smile. 
My  sorrows  to  beguile, 
When  torture's  keenest  rage  she  proved  ; 
Sure  they  had  warded  that  untimely  dart, 
Which  broke  her  thread  of  life,  and  rent  a  hus- 
band's heart 

How  shall  I  e'er  forget  that  dreadful  hour. 
When,  feeling  death's  resistless  power. 
My  hand  she  press'd,  wet  with  her  follin^r  tears, 
And  thus,  in  faltering  accents,  spoke  her  lears ! 
«  Ah,  my  loved  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
And  we  must  part  (alas !)  to  meet  no  more ! 

{»  ▲  poem  of  which  no  copy  Is  knows  to  exist] 


But,  oh !  if  e'er  thy  Emma's  name  was  dear. 
If  e'er  thy  vows  have  charm'd  my  ravish'd  ear ! 
If  from  thy  loved  embrace  my  heart  to  g^iiy 
Proud  friends  have  frown'd,  and  fortune  smiled  in 
If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour  still  [vain; 

To  act  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  vrill ; 
To  watch  thy  very  smiles,  thy  wish  to  know. 
Then  only  truly  blest  when  thou  wert  so ; 
If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess. 
Nor  love  could  add,  nor  fortune  make  it  leas; 
If  this  I've  done,  and  more — oh  then  be  kind 
To  the  dear  lovely  babe  I  leave  behind. 
When  time  my  once-loved  memory  shall  eflaee. 
Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Emma's  place^ 
With  envious  eyes  thy  partial  fondness  see. 
And  hate  it  for  the  love  thou  bore  to  me : 
My  dearest  Shaw,  forgive  a  woman's  fears, 
But  one  word  more,  (I  cannot  bear  thy  tears,) 
Promise— ^and  I  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow, 
(Oft  have  I  tried,  and  ever  found  thee  true,} 
That  to  some  distant  spot  thou  wilt  remove 
This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  Emma's  love. 
Where  safe  thy  blandishments  it  may  partake, 
And,  oh !  be  tender  for  its  mother's  sake. 

Wilt  thou- # 

I  know  thou  wilt — sad  silence  speaks  aaocnty 
And  in  that  pleasing  hope  thy  Emma  diesoontaDt" 

I,  who  with  more  than  manly  strength  have  bora 
The  various  ills  imposed  by  cruel  fete. 

Sustain  the  firmness  of  my  soul  no  i 
But  sink  beneath  the  weight: 
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Just  Heaven  (I  cried)  from  memory's  earliest  day 
No  comfort  has  thy  wretched  suppliant  known, 
Misfortune  still  with  unrelenting  sway 
Has  claimed  me  for  her  own. 

But  O ^in  pity  to  my  grief,  restore 

This  only  source  of  bliss ;  I  ask^I  ask  no  more- 
Vain  hope — th'  irrevocable  doom  is  past, 

Even  now  she  looks — she  sighs  her  last 

Vainly  I  strive  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath, 
And  with  rebellious  heart,  protest  against  her 
death. 
*  *  «  « 

Perhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  dealt  the  blow. 

Some  saving  truth  thy  roving  soul  to  teach ; 
To  wean  thy  heart  from  grovelling  views  below. 

And  point  out  bliss  beyond  misfortune's  reach ; 
To  show  that  all  the  flattering  schemes  of  joy. 

Which  towering  hope  so  fondly  builds  in  air, 
One  fatal  moment  can  destroy. 

And  plunge  th'  exulting  maniac  in  despair. 
Then  oh !  with  pious  fortitude  sustain 
Thy  present  loss-* haply,  thy  future  g^ain ; 

Nor  let  thy  Emma  die  in  vain ; 
Time  shall  administer  its  wonted  balm. 
And  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no  unpleasing  calm. 

Thus  the  poor  bird,  by  some  disastrous  &te 

Caught  and  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Tom  from  its  native  fields,  and  dearer  mate. 

Flutters  a  while  and  spends  its  little  rage : 
But,  finding  all  its  efibrts  weak  and  vain, 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  plain ; 
Moping  a  while,  in  sullen  mood 

Droops  the  sweet  mourner — but,  ere  long. 
Prunes  its  light  wings,  and  pecks  its  food, 

And  meditates  the  song : 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  case. 

And  with  its  plaintive  warblings  saddens  all 
the  place. 

Forgive  me,  Heaven — ^yet — ^yet  the  tears  will  flow, 

To  think  how  soon  my  scene  of  bliss  is  past ! 
My  budding  joys  just  promising  to  blow, 

All  nipt  and  withered  by  one  envious  blast ! 
My  hours,  that  laughing  wont  to  fleet  away, 
Move  heavily  along ; 

Where's  now  the  sprightly  jest,  the  jocund 
Time  creeps  unconscious  of  delight :       [song. 
How  shall  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  1 

And  O the  joyless  night ! 

Where  shall  I  rest  my  weaiy  head  t 

How  shall  I  find  repose  on  a  sad  widow'd  bed  1 
«  *  »  « 

Sickness  and  sorrow  hovering  round  my  bed. 
Who  now  with  anxious  haste  shall  bring  relief 

With  lenient  hand  support  my  drooping  head, 
Assuage  my  pains,  and  mitigate  my  grief  1 
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Should  worldly  business  call  away, 

Who  now  shall  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn. 

Count  eveiy  minute  of  the  loitering  day. 
Impatient  for  my  quick  return  1 

Should  aught  my  bosom  decompose, 
Who  now  with  sweet  complacent  air 
Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  care, 
And  soften  all  my  woes  ? 

Too  fiiithful  memory Cease,  O  ceaso 

How  shall  I  e'er  regain  my  peace  ? 

(O  to  forget  her!) — ^but  how  vain  each  art. 

Whilst  eveiy  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart. 

And  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind, 

To  hear  a  father's  plaints,  to  share  his  woes. 
When  reason's  dawn  informs  thy  infant  mind, 
And  thy  sweet-lisping  tongue  shall  ask  the  cause. 
How  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  eyes  run  o'er, 
When  twining  round  my  knees  I  trace 
Thy  mother's  smile  upon  thy  face  1 
How  oft  to  my  full  heart  shalt  thou  restore 
Sad  memory  of  my  joys — ah  now  no  more ! 
By  blessings  once  enjoy'd  now  more  distress'd. 
More  beggar  by  the  riches  once  possess'd. 

My  little  darling ! dearer  to  me  grown 

By  all  the  tears  thou'st  caused — (O  strange  to 
hear!) 
Bought  with  a  life  yet  dearer  than  thy  own. 
Thy  cradle  purchased  with  thy  mother's  bier ! 
Who  now  shall  seek,  with  fond  delight. 
Thy  infimt  steps  to  guide  aright  ? 
She  who  with  doating  eyes  would  gaze 
On  all  thy  little  artless  ways. 
By  all  thy  soft  endearmeAts  blest. 
And  dasp  thee  oft  with  transport  to  her  breast, 

Alas !  is  gone yet  shalt  thou  prove 

A  frithcr's  dearest,  tenderest  love ; 
And  oh  sweet  senseless  smiler  (envied  state !) 
As  yet  unconscious  of  thy  hapless  fate. 

When  years  thy  judgment  shall  mature. 
And  reason  shows  those  ills  it  cannot  cure. 
Wilt  thou,  a  fother's  grief  to  assuage. 
For  virtue  prove  the  phoenix  of  the  earth  ? 
(Like  her,  thy  mother  died  to  g^ve  thee  birth) 
And  be  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 

When  sick  and  languishing  I  lie, 

WUt  thou  my  Emma's  wonted  care  supply  ? 

And  oft  as  to  thy  listening  ear 
Thy  mother's  virtues  and  her  fote  I  tell. 

Say,  wilt  thou  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Whilst  on  the  mournful  theme  I  dwell  1 
Then,  fondly  stealing  to  thy  father's  side, 

-  Whene'er  thou  see'st  the  soft  distress, 
Which  I  would  vainly  seek  to  hide, 

Say,  wilt  thou  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 
To  sooUie  my  sorrows  all  thy  cares  employ. 
And  in  my  cup  of  grief  infuse  one  drop  of  joy  1 
2W 
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Tobias  Bmollstt  was  the  grandson  of  Sir 
James  Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  the  Union.  The  father  of  the  novellist 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  knight,  and  had  mar- 
ried without  his  consent  He  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  left  his  children  dependent  on  their 
grandfather.  Were  we  to  trust  to  Roderick  Ran- 
dom's account  of  his  relations,  for  authentic 
portraits  of  the  author's  famUj,  we  should 
entertain  no  very  prepossessing  idea  of  the  old 
gentleman ;  but  it  appears  that  Sir  James  Smol- 
lett supported  his  son,  and  educated  his  grand- 
children. 

Smollett  was  bom  near  Renton,  in  the  parish 
of  Cardrofls,  and  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and  passed 
his  earliest  years  among  those  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,  which  he  has  described  with 
some  interest  in  the  Adventures  of  Humphrey 
Clinker.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in 
classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton. 
He  was  afterward  removed  to  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  then  usual 
in  medical  education,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Mr.  Gordon,  a  surgeon  in  that  city.  Grordon  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Potion 
in  Roderick  Random.  This  has  been  denied  by 
Smollett's  biogpraphers ;  but  their  conjecture  is  of 
no  more  weight  than  the  tradition  which  it  con- 
tradicts. In  the  characters  of  a  work,  so  com- 
pounded of  truth  and  fiction,  the  author  alone 
could  have  estimated  the  personality  which  he 
intended,  and  of  that  intention  he  was  not  pro- 
bably communicative.  The  tradition  still  remain- 
ing at  Glasgow,  is,  that  Smollett  was  a  restive 
apprentice,  and  a  mischievous  strippling.  While 
at  the  university  he  cultivated  the  study  of  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  of  medicine,  and  showed  a  dis- 
position for  poetry,  but  very  often  in  that  bitter 
vein  of  satire  which  he  carried  so  plentifully  into 
the  temper  of  his  future  years.  He  had  also,  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen,  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled 
«  The  Regicide."  This  tragedy  was  not  published 
till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  then  it  pro- 
bably retained  but  little  of  its  juvenile  shape. 
When  printed,  **to  thame  the  rogues,**  it  was 
ushered  in  by  a  preface,  abusing  the  stage*mana- 
gers,  who  had  rejected  it,  in  a  strain  of  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  perusal  of  the  play  itself  did 
not  dispose  the  reader  to  sympathize. 

The  death  of  his  grandfather  left  Smollett 
without  provision,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
Btadies  at  Glasgow  prematurely.  He  came  to 
I«ondon,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  a  surgeon's 
mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  sailed  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Garthagena.  The 
strong  picture  of  the  discomforts  of  his  naval  lifo, 
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which  he  afterward  drew,  is  said  to  have  atrtacted 
considerable  attention  to  the  internal  economy 
of  our  ships  of  war,  and  to  have  occasioned  the 
commencement  of  some  salutary  reformations. 
But  with  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  situation  of  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  is  still  leas  respect> 
able  and  comfortable  than  it  ought  to  be  made. 
He  is  still  without  equal  advantages  to  those  of 
a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  army,  and  is  put  too  low 
in  the  rank  of  officers. 

Smollett  quitted  the  naval  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  redded  for  some  time  in  Jamaica. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  married  a  Miss  Lasoelles,  whom  he 
had  courted  in  Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he  had 
the  promise  of  8000^  Of  this  sum,  however,  he 
obtained  bat  a  small  part,  and  that  after  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit  Being  obliged  therefore  to  have 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  his  support,  he,  in  1748, 
published  his  Roderick  Random,  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  novels  on  which  his  high  lepatatioa 
rests.  Three  years  elapsed  before  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  In  the  interval  he 
had  visited  Paris,  where  his  biographer.  Dr. 
Moore,  who  knew  him  there,  says  that  he  in- 
dulged in  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Engfish 
against  the  French  nation,  and  never  attained 
the  language  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  mix 
familiarly  with  the  inhabitants.  When  we  look 
to  the  rich  traits  of  comic  effect,  which  his  £ng>- 
lish  characters  derive  from  transferring  the  aeene 
to  France,  we  can  neither  regard  his  joomey  as 
of  slight  utility  to  his  powers  of  amusement,  nor 
regret  that  he  attended  more  to  the  follies  of  his 
countrymen  than  to  French  manners  and  pfam»- 
ology.  After  the  publication  of  Peregrine  PScUe 
he  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  Bath  as  a 
physician,  but  was  not  successful.  His  frflars 
has  been  attributed  to  the  haughtiness  of  lu 
manners.  It  is  not  very  apparent,  however,  what 
claims  to  medical  estimation  he  ooold  advance; 
and  the  celebrity  for  aggravating  and  exposiBg 
personal  follies,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
novels,  was  rather  too  formidable  to  recommend 
him  as  a  confidential  visitant  to  the  sick  cham- 
bers of  fashion.  To  a  sensitive  valetndinaiian 
many  diseases  would  be  less  alarming  than  a 
doctor,  who  might  slay  the  character  by  hie  ridi- 
cule, and  might  not  save  the  body  by  his  pre- 
scriptions. 

Returning  disappointed  from  Bath,  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Chelsea,  and  supported  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  by  his  literary  employ- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  he  lived  at  Cb^ 
sea,  and  the  hospitality  which  he  afiTorded  to 
many  of  his  poorer  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  litera- 
ture, have  been  somewhat  ostentatiously  deaci&ed 
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by  his  own  pen  ;*  bat  Dr.  Moore  asBurai  tis,  that 
the  account  of  hie  liberality  ia  not  overcharged. 
In  1753  he  produced  hia  novel  of  « Count  Fath- 
om ;"  and  three  yean  afterward,  whilst  confined 
in  prison,  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowlea,  amased 
himself  with  writing  the  « Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves."  In  the  following  year  he 
attempted  the  stage  in  a  farce,  entitled  the  <'  Re- 
prisals," which,  though  of  no  great  value,  met 
with  temporary  success.  Prolific  as  his  pen  was, 
he  seems  from  this  period  to  have  felt  that  he 
could  depend  for  subsistence  more  securely  upon 
works  of  industry  than  originality;  and  he  en- 
gaged in  voluminous  drudgeries,  which  added 
nothing  to  his  fame,  whilst  they  made  inroads  on 
his  health  and  equanimity.  His  conduct  of  the 
Critical  Review,  in  particular,  embroiled  him  in 
rancorous  personalities,  and  brought  forward  the 
least  agreeable  parts  of  his  character.  He  sup- 
ported the  miniBtry  of  Lord  Bute  with  his  pen, 
but  missed  the  reward  which  he  expected.  Though 
he  had  realized  large  sums  by  several  of  his  works, 
he  saw  the  evening  of  his  life  approach,  with  no 
provision  in  prospect,  but  what  he  could  receive 
from  severe  and  continued  labours;  and  with 
him,  that  evening  might  be  said  to  approach 
prematurely,  for  his  constitution  seems  to  have 
begun  to  break  down  when  he  was  not  much 
turned  of  forty.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter 
obliged  him  to  seek  relief  frt>m  sickness  and 
melancholy  by  travelling  abroad  for  two  years ; 
and  the  Account  of  his  Travels  in  France  and 


Italy,  which  he  published  on  his  return,  afiTorded 
a  dreary  picture  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  his  health 
still  decaying,  he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
and  renewed  his  attachment  to  his  friends  and 
relations.  His  constitution  again  requiring  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  as  he  could  ill  support 
the  expense  of  travelling,  his  friends  tried,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  for  him  from  ministers,  the  situa- 
tion of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn. 
Smollett  had  written  both  for  and  against  minis- 
ters, perhaps  not  always  from  independent  mo- 
tives; but  to  find  the  man,  whose  genius  has 
given  exhilaration  to  millions,  thus  reduced  to 
beg,  and  to  be  refused  the  means  that  might  have 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  death-bed  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  a  circumstance  which  fills  the  mind 
rather'too  strongly  with  the  recollection  of  Cer- 
vantes. He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  in  1770, 
and,  though  debilitated  in  body,  was  able  to  com- 
pose his  novel  of  «  Humphrey  Clinker."  After 
a  few  months'  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn,  he  expired  there,  in  his  fifty-first 
year.t 

The  few  poems  which  he  has  lefl  have  a  por^ 
tion  of  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  hb 
novels :  but  they  have  not,  like  those  prose  fic- 
tions, the  strength  of  a  master's  hand.  Were 
he  to  live  over  again,  we  might  wish  him  to  write 
more  poetry,  in  the  belief  that  his  poetical  talent 
would  improve  by  exercise ;  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  more  of  his  novels  just  as  they  are.f 


,  THE  TEABS  OF  BOOTLAMB. 

MouBN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  rooft  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  timo, 
rhy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise. 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  1 


[*  In  Humphrey  GUnkm.] 

tt  Fielding  and  SmoUett  went  abroad  Ibr  bealtli— but 
•brood  to  die— the  one  at  Lisbon,  the  other  at  Leghorn. 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  wrote  their  Utos,  was  iBuprened 
with  their  Uten;  eonght  in  vain  for  health  where  they  had 
Bonghfc  it,  but  lived  to  xetum,  to  relaiMe,  and  to  die.  Them 


Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh  baneful  cause,  oh  fatal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  frither  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd'ring  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath, 


Sa  somethhig  melancholy  la  the  similarity  of  their  stories 
toward  the  dose.] 

[t  This  passage  Is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  M«. 
xaSit  of  Smollett  <'  The  troth  is,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  these 
veiy  novels  are  expended  numy  of  the  ingredients  both 
of  grave  andhmnoaroos  poetry."  Mite.  WcrkSf  vol.  iii  p.  170.J 
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The  bleak  wind  whistles  roond  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend ; 
And  stretch'd  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  mj  veins. 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn  r 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.* 


ODE  TO  LEYEN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source  ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses  chaunting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale, 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil. 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

STBOPHX. 

Try  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.f 
Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime       [clime. 
Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying 

[*  This  Ode  by  Dr.  Smollett,  does  rsther  more  honour  to 
the  anthor'B  feeUngs  than  hin  taste.  The  meehanioal  pert, 
with  regard  to  numbers  and  language,  is  not  so  perfoet  as 
so  short  a  work  as  this  requires;  but  the  pathetio  it  con- 
tains, particalarly  in  the  last  stania  but  one,  is  ezquiaitelj 
fine.— CtaLMXffH.] 


What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul 

With  frantic  superstition  for  his  guide, 

Ann'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied: 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood. 

In  Heaven's  name  urged  the  infernal  blow ; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow : 

The  vanquish'd  were  baptized  with  blood  !| 

AimSTBOPBS. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  stain'd  with  human  gore ; 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
LuU'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main ; 
When  a  bold  savage  pass'd  that  way, 
Impell'd  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared: 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard ; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  Airious  blast 
He  stopped :  he  gazed :  his  bosom  glow'd, 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  fate  allow'd. 
And  straight  compress'd  her^  his  vigorous  anna. 

sraopHB. 
The  curlew  scream'd,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravish'd  rite ; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light 
The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  strains. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom — 
The  mountain  dryads,  seized  with  joy, 
The  smiling  in&nt  to  their  charge  consign'd ; 
The  Doric  Muse  caress'd  the  favourite  boj; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matured  his  age. 
He  flourish'd  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 
While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  aasoage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

AimBIROPHK. 

Accomplished  thus  he  wing'd  his  way. 
And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 
And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring 

soul. 
On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 
Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 
Where  tyranny  beheld  amazed 
Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  maik'd  her 

grave. 
He  steel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain ; 
And  cities  rear'd,  and  planted  forms. 
Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  < 


They  are  the  Introda 

•BOBSIS.] 


[t  Are  not  these  noble  verses? 
tton  of  Smollett's  Ode  to  Inde] 

[t  Smollett^s  Ode  to 
of  his  poetical  works,  was'publishad  two  years  after 
death,  by  the  Messrs.  FouUs  of  OIai«ow;  the  i     " 
gcaleommimrwnent  is  eminently  beaotifid^— Sot 
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He,  with  the  generous  ruBCics,  sate 
On  Uri's  rocks  in  dose  divan; 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 
Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 


Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  cross'd. 
Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 
To  freedom's  adamantine  shrine  ; 
And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 
lie  snatch'd  from  under  fell  oppression's  wing ; 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
The  all-cheering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 
He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore. 
Diffused  through  every  baser  mould, 
Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore. 
Arid  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold ; 
He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise  : 
My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth, 
Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  the  heart  denies. 

AKTIStEOPHB. 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
Where  vamish'd  Vice  and  Vanity  combined, 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
While  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  £incy  blow ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow; 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 


And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

STBOPHS. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest ; 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  hamess'd  pride, 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay  ; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  ring ; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  intervene ; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust 

ASTI8TE0PHX. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequester'd  haunts. 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts. 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and    Contemplation 

dweU. 
There  Study  shall  with  Solitude  recline ; 
And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains ; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains: 
And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  door ; 
And  Taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table  spread ; 
And  Industry  supply  the  bumble  store ; 
And  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed : 
White-maptled  Innocence,  etherial  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night: 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power!  my  patron  and  my  pride. 


JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 


[B«ni,in9.  Died,  ins.i 


John  Cunningham  was  the  son  of  a  wine- 
cooper  in  Dublin.  Having  written  a  farce,  called 
"  Love  in  a  Mist,"  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
came  to  Britain  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  a  performer  in  Digges's  company  in 


Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  died  at 
that  place,  in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  printer, 
whose  hospitality  had  for  some  time  supported 
him. 


CONTENT.    A  PASTORAL. 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren, 
and  bare. 
As  wilder'd  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair 
And  leads  me — o'er  lawns — to  her  home : 
Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crown'd, 
Green  rushes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor. 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly 
round, 
And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 


We  sate  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast. 

Fresh  fruits!  and  she  cull'd  me  the  best; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances 
she  cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast! 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine !) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd — Fm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek ; 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms !  [cheek, 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses    that    glow'd    on   her 

And  lock'd  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
2w2 
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Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 
And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 

Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 
Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views. 
Or  rest  on  the    rock    whence    the    streamlet 
distils, 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  Muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

T^e  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager,  Peace,  is  well  known  for  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content 


MAT-EYE;  OE,  KATE  OF  ABEBDEEN. 

Thb  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream, 

A^nd  kiss  reflected  light 
To  beds  of  sUte  go,  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 
May's  vigil  whilst  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wsit, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  Mom  unbar  her  golden  gate, 

And  give  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  w  fair. 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeeoi 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes. 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love: 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove, 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love : 
For  see  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ! 
And  hark  the  happy  shepherds  ay, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


ANONYMOUS. 


SONG. 

FBOIf  THl  BHAIOIOOX,  OB  HIBIB3IIA9  CROSSB. 
DUBUK,  1772. 

Belinda's  sparkling  eyes  and  wit 
Do  various  passions  raise ;  , 

And,  like  the  lightning,  yield  a  bright, 
But  momentary  blaze. 

Eliza's  milder,  gentler  sway, 

Her  conquests  fairly  won, 
Shall  last  till  life  and  time  decay. 

Eternal  as  the  sun. 

Thus  the  wild  flood  vrith  deaTning  roar 
Bursts  dreadful  from  on  high : 

But  soon  its  empty  rage  is  o'er, 
And  leaves  the  channel  dry : 


While  the  pure  stream,  which  still  and  slov 

Ite  gentler  current  brings. 
Through  every  change  of  time  shall  flow 

With  unexhausted  springs. 


SPIGAAM  ON  TWO  MONOFOUSTS. 


Bone  and  Skin,  two  Millers  thin, 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it ; 

But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it« 


[•  This  is  by  Byrom,  the  author  of  Ph«be,s  Ps^wli 
see  ante,  p.  400.] 
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CBora,11Q».    ]>l«d,irr8J 


This  nobleman's  public  and  priTate  virtiiefl, 
and  his  merits  as  the  historian  of  Henry  11.,  will 
be  remembered  when  his  Tersea  are  forgotten. 
Qy  a  felicity  very  rare  in  his  attempts  at  poetry, 
the  kids  and  fawns  of  his  Monody  do  not  entirely 
extinguish  all  appearance  of  that  sincere  feeling 
with  which  it  must  have  been  composed.  Ghray,  in 
a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  has  justly  remarked 
the  beauty  of  the  stanza  beginning  « In  vain  I 
look  around."    « If  it  were  all  like  this  stanxa," 


he  continues,  **  I  should  be  excessively  pleased. 
Nature,  and  sorrow,  and  tenderness  are  the  true 
genius  of  such  things,  (uMmodies,)  and  something 
of  these  I  find  in  several  parts  of  it  (not  in  the 
orangre-tree.)  Poetical  ornaments  are  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  for  they  only  show  a  man  is  not 
sorry ;  and  devotion  is  wone,  for  it  teaches  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  which  is  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing."* 


FROM  THE  MONOBT. 

At  length  escaped  from  every  human  eye, 

From  every  duty,  every  care, 
Thatin  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a  share, 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embowering  shade, 
This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
I  now  may  give  my  burden'd  heart  relief; 

And  pour  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief; 
Of  grief  surpassing  every  other  woe, 
Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love 

Can  on  th'  ennobled  mind  bestow, 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 

«  «  «  « 

In  vain  I  look  around 
O'llr  all  the  Well-known  ground. 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  desciy ; 
Where  oft  we  used  to  walk, 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky ; 
Nor  by  yon  fountain  s  side, 
Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretchM  prospect's  ample  bound 
No  more  my  mournful  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy, 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 
*  *  *  * 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawns, 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verd|int  lawns 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side: 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide  1 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  form'd  your  youth. 
And  strew'd  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  1 
O  loss  beyond  repair ! 
O  wretched  father  !  left  alone, 
•  To  weep  their  dire  misfortune  and  thy  own: 

[•  And  In  a  letter  to  Wharton,  he  says,  ''Have  joa 
seen  Lyttelton'a  Monodj  on  bic  wUb's  death?  there  are 
parts  of  it  too  atlff  and  poetical,  hot  others  tmlv  tender 
and  elMiao  as  one  would  viah."— Yf^ft*  djr  M^fordf  vol. 
UL  p.  6w— Among  Smollett's  Boems  is  a  Borlesqna  on 


How  shall  thy  weaken'd  mind  oppress'd  with 
And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave,  [woe, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe ! 

Now  she,  alas !  is  gone,  [save  t 

From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to 
*  *  •  * 

Oh  best  of  wives!  Oh  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  when  thy  virgin  charms 

Were  yielded  to  my  arms : 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  ? 
How  in  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Abandon'd  and  alone. 
Without  my  sweet  companion  can  I  live  ? 

Without  thy  lovely  smile. 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil. 
What  pleasures  now  can  pall'd  ambition  give  ? 
Ev'n  the  delightful  sense  of  well-eam'd  praise. 
Unshared  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 

could  raise. 

For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succour  can  I  find  1 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  calH 

Support  me,  every  friend ; 

Your  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 

Alas !  each  friend  of  mine. 
My  dear  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine. 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 

My  books,  the  best  relief. 

In  every  other  grie^ 
Are  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all : 
Each  favourite  author  we  together  read 
My  tortured  memoiy  wounds,  and  speaks  of  Lucy 

dead. 

We  were  the  happiest  poir  of  human  Idnd ; 
The  rolling  year  its  varying  course  perform'd, 

And  back  retum'd  again ; 
Another  and  other  smiling  came, 

lytfcelton'a  Ode,  bat  a  verv  poor  one.  It  is  not  a  little 
coriona,  we  may  add,  that  Toih  Jones  is  inscribed  to  Ly^ 
telton,  and  that  the  Goaling  Scrag  of  Peregrine  Pickle  wu 
the  patron  of  Fielding.] 
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And  saw  our  happiness  unchanged  remain : 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  concord  did  our  wishes  bind : 
Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste,  the  same. 
O  fatal,  fatal  stroke, 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  love  had  raised 

Of  rare  felicity, 
On  which  ev'n  wanton  vice  with  envy  gazed. 
And  every  scheme  of  bliss  our  hearts  had  form'd, 
With  soothing  hope,  for  many  a  future  day. 

In  one  sad  moment  broke ! 
Yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  rising  murmurs  stay ; 
Nor  dare  the  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign. 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree 
With  impious  grief  complain, 
That  all  thy  full-blown  joys  at  once  should  fade ; 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — ^and  be  that  will 
obey'd. 


PROLOGUB  TO  OORIOLANUS.* 

I  COME  not  here  your  candour  to  implore 
For  scenes  whose  author  is,  alas !  no  more ; 
He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead ; 
You  will  yourselves  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 
No  party  his  benevolence  confined, 
No  sect — it  flow'd  alike  to  all  mankind. 
He  loved  his  friends — forgive  this  gushing  tear: 
Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here. 


He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart 
So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art. 
Such  generous  friendship,  such  unshaken  zeal. 
No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may  telL 
Oh  candid  truth.  Oh  faith  without  a  stain, 
Oh  manners  greatly  firm  and  nobly  plain. 
Oh  sympathizing  love  of  others'  bliss. 
Where  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his  1 
Such  was  the  many—the  Poet  well  you  know : 
Oft  has  he  touch'd  your  hearts  with  tender  woe : 
Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  applause 
You  heard  him  teach  fair  Virtue's  purest  laws ; 
For  his  chaste  muse  employ'd  her  heav'n-tanght 

lyre 
None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire : 
Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot. 
Oh  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 
Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb ! 
Whilst  he  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame. 
Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 
Yet  if  to  those,  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved. 
From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed. 
With  whom  his  liberal  hand  and  bounteous  heart 
Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart ; 
If  to  those- friends  your  kind  regard  shall  give 
What  they  no  longer  can  from  him  receive. 
That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pole. 
May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  soul. 


EGBERT  FERGUSSON. 


Plora,1760.    Died,  1774.] 


This  unfortunate  young  man,  who  died  in  a 
mad-house  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  left  some 
pieces  of  considerable  humour  and  originality  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.  Bums,  who  took  the  hint 
of  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  from  Fergus- 
son's  Farmer's  Ingle,  seems  to  have  esteemed  him 
with  an  exaggerated  partiality,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  having  perused  him  in 
his  youth.t  On  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
Bums  traced  out  the  grave  of  Fergusson,  and 
placed  a  head-stone  over  it  at  his  own  expense, 
inscribed  with  verses  of  appropriate  feeling.]: 

Fergusson  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  held  the  office  of  accountant  to  the  British 
Linen-hall.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  high- 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dundee,  after  which  a  bursary,  or  ex- 
hibition, was  obtained  for  him  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  youth  of  promising  genius.    His 

r*  Thomson's  pofithumoiu  play,  and  spoken  by  Qnln. 
Tms  is  among  the  best  prologues  in  our  language :  and  is 
exoelled  only  by  Pope's  before  Cato^  and  Johnson's  Dnuy 
Lane  opening.] 

ft  Burns  in  one  place  prefers  him  to  Allan  Bamsay ; 
^the  excellent  Ramsay,"  he  says,  <*and  the  still  more  ex- 
cellent Fergusson."  But  he  has  found  no  follower. 
Bums*  obligations  to  Fergusson  ara  certainly  greater 


eccentricity  was,  unfortunately,  of  equal  growth 
with  his  talents;  and  on  one  occasion,  having 
taken  part  in  an  afiiray  among  the  students,  that 
broke  out  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizea»  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  leaders,  and  expelled 
from  college ;  but  was  received  back  again  upon 
promises  of  future  good  behaviour.  On  leaviDf 
college  he  found  himself  destitute,  by  the  death  of 
his  &ther ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain 
support  from  an  uncle  at  Aberdeen,  he  returned 
on  foot  to  his  mother's  house  at  Edinburgh,  half 
dead  with  the  fatigue  of  the  joumey,  which 
brought  on  an  illness  that  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  hift  delicate  frame.  On  his  recoveiy  he 
was  received  as  a  derk  in  the  commissary's  deik's 
office,  where  he  did  not  continue  long,  bat  ex- 
changed it  for  the  same  situation  in  the  oflioe  of 
the  sheriff  clerk,  and  there  he  remained  as  long 
as  his  health  and  habits  admitted  of  any  appli- 
cation to  business.    Had  he  possessed  ordloaiy 


than  to  Ramsay,  and  gratitude  for  once  warped  fab  l 
rally  good,  somid,  and  discriminating  taste  in  pottie  vA- 
Udsm.] 

{X  No  sculptured  marble  here,  norpompovs  Is^, 
No  storied  urn  nor  animated  tm^ ; 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  wtj. 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poets  diisi.] 
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prodence,  he  might  haye  lived  by  the  drudgery 
of  copying  papers ;  but  the  appearance  of  some 
of  his  poems  having  gained  him  a  flattering  no- 
tice, he  was  drawn  into  dissipated  company,  and 
became  a  wit,  a  songster,  a  mimic,  and  a  free 
liver ;  and  finally,  after  fits  of  penitence  and  reli- 
gious despondency,  went  mad.  When  commit- 
ted to  the  receptacle  of  the  insane,  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  dreadful  fate  seemed  to  come  over 
him.  At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  he  uttered 
a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which  was  re-echoed  by  a 


shout  from  all  the  inmates  of  the  dismal  man- 
sion, and  left  an  impression  of  inexpressible 
horror  on  the  friends  who  had  the  task  of  attend- 
ing him.  His  mother,  being  in  extreme  poverty, 
had  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  him.  A  re- 
mittance, which  she  received  a  few  days  after, 
from  a  more  fortunate  son,  who  was  abroad, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  support  the  expense 
of  affording  him  attendance  in  her  own  house ; 
but  the  aid  did  not  arrive  till  the  poor  maniac  had 
expired.* 


THE  FARMER'S  IXOLE. 

£t  molto  imprimUi  hiUraiu  convlTia  Baoeho, 
Ante  Ibcum,  d  fri^ua  erit— Yuta. 

Whan  gloamin  grey  out  owre  the  welkin  keeks  ;* 

Whan  Batie  ca's  his  owsen^  to  the  byre ; 
Whan  Thrasher  John,  sair  dung,'  his  barn-door 
steeks,'* 

An'  lusty  lasses  at  the  dightin'*  tire ; 
What  bangs^  fu'  leal  the  c'enin's  coming  cauld, 

An'  gars  snaw-tappit  Winter  freeze  in  vain  ; 
Gars^  dowie  mortals  look  baith  blithe  an'  bauld, 

Nor  fley'd*  wi'  a'  the  poortith  o*  the  plain  ; 

Begin,  my  Muse !  and  chaunt  in  hamely  strain. 

Frae  the  big  stack,  weel  winnow't  on  the  hill, 

Wi'  divots  theekit*  frae  the  weet  an  drift ; 
Sods,  peats,  and  heathery  turfs  the  chimle3r^  fill. 

An'  gar  their  thickening  smeek*  salute  the  lift. 
The  gudeman,  new  come  hame,  is  blithe  to  find. 

Whan  he  out  owre  the  hallan'  fUngs  his  een, 
That  ilka  turn  is  handled  to  his  mind; 

That  a'  his  housie  looks  sae  cosh*  an'  dean ; 

For  cleanly  house  lo'es  he,  though  e'er  sae 
mean. 

Weel  kens  the  gudewife,  that  the  ploughs  require 
A  heartaome  mcltith,**  an'  refreshin'  synd* 

O'  nappy  liquor,  owre  a  bleezin'  fire : 

Sair  wark  an'  poortith  downa*  weel  be  join'd. 

Wi'  butter'd  bannocks  now  the  girdle^  reeks ; 
I'  the  fair  nook  the  bowie*"  briskly  reams ; 

The  readied  kail'  stands  by  the  chimley  cheeks, 
An'  baud  the  riggin'  het  wi'  welcome  streams, 
Whilk  than  the  daintiest  kitchen'  nicer  seems. 

Frae  this,  lat  gentler  gabs**  a  lesson  lear : 
Wad  they  to  labouring  lend  an  eident'  hand, 

They'd  rax  fell  Strang  upo'  the  simplest  fare, 
Nor  find  their  stamacks  ever  at  a  stand. 

Fu'  hale  an'  healthy  wad  they  pass  the  day ; 
At  night,  in  calmest  slumbers  dose  fu'  sound ; 

r^or  doctor  need  their  weary  life  to  spae,* 


[*  0  thou  my  elder  brother  in  miBfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  mnseo. 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  Unhappy  fata  ?— Bnurs.] 

«  Pocp*.— »  Oxen.— c  Fatigued^— ^  Shuts.—*  Winnowlng^^ 
/  WuU  bangs /iC  2ea2— what  shutM  out  most  oomfbrtaUyd— 
t  Makes^-^  FrlKhtoned.—<  Thatched  withtnrl- iChimnsy 
— fc  SmokOd— <  the  inner  wall  of  a  cottage.— m  Comfortable. 
— »  MeaL— 0  Drink.— j>  Should  not— 4  A  flat  iron  ibr  toast* 


Nor  drogs  their  noddle  and  their  sense  confound. 
Till  death  slip  sleely  on,  an'  gie  the  hindmost 
wound. 

On  sicken  food  has  mony  a  doughty  deed 

By  Caledonia's  ancestors  been  done ; 
By  this  did  mony  a  wight  fu'  weirliko  bleed 

In  brulzies*  frae  the  dawn  to  set  o'  sun. 
'Twas  this  that  braced  their  gardics*'  stiff  an' 
Strang ; 

That  bent  the  deadly  yew  in  ancient  days ; 
Jiaid  Denmark's  daring  sons  on  yird'  alang; 

Garr'd  Scottish  thristles  bang  the  Roman  bays ; 

For  near  our  crest  their  heads  they  dought  ca 
raise. 

The  couthy  cracks*  begin  whan  supper's  owre ; 

The  cheering  bicker*  gars  them  glibly  gash' 
O'  Simmer's  showery  blinks,  an'  Winter's  sour, 

Whase  floods  did  erst  their  mailin's  produce 
hash.*' 
'Bout  kirk  an'  market  eke  their  tales  gae  on ; 

How  Jock  woo'd  Jenny  here  to  be  his  bride ; 
An'  there,  how  Marion,  for  a  bastard  son, 

Upo'  the  cutty-stool  was  forced  to  ride ; 

The  waefu'  scauld  o'  our  Mess  John  to  bide. 

The  fient  a  cheep  's*  amang  the  bairnies  now; 

For  a'  their  auger*s  wi'  their  hunger  gane : 
Ay  maun  the  childcr,  wi'  a  fastin'  mou, 

Grumble  an'  greet,  an'  mak  an  unco  maen/ 
In  rangles'  round,  before  the  ingle's  low, 

Frae  gudame's*  mouth  auld  warld  tales  they 
hear, 
O'  warlocks  loupin  round  the  wirrikow  :< 

O'  ghaists,  that  win^  in  glen  an  kirkyard  drear, 

Whilk  touzles  a'  their  tap,  an'  gars  them  shake 
wi'fear! 

For  weel  she  trows,  that  fiends  an'  fairies  be 
Sent  frae  the  deil  to  flcetch*  us  to  our  ill ; 

That  ky  hae  tint'  their  milk  wi'  evil  ee; 

An'  com  been  scowder'd"  on  the  glowin'  kiln. 


ing  cakea.—**  Beer-barrel.— «  Broth  with  greens. — t  Kitchen 
here  means  w^hat  Is  eaten  with  bread :  there  is  no  English 
word  for  it;  obsonium  \b  the  Latin. — «*  Palates. — o  As.Mdu- 
ous.  — w  Foretell.  — Jf  In  contests.  —  y  Arms.— «  Earth.— 
o  Pleasant  talk.—*  The  cup.— «  Chat— <»  Destroy  the  pro 
duoe  of  their  farms. — •  Not  a  whimper.— /  Moan.— C  Cirdes. 
—A  Grandame.— -t  Scare-croWd— i  Abided  Entice.-- J  Lost. 
— m  Scorched. 
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O  mock  nae  this,  my  friends !  but  rather  mourp. 
Ye  in  life's  brawest  spring  wi'  reason  clear ; 

Wi'  eild*  onr  idle  fancies  a'  return, 

And  dim  our  dolefu'  days  wi'  baimly*  fear; 
The  mind's  ay  cradled  whan  the  grave  is  near. 

Yet  Thrift,  industrious,  bides  her  latest  days, 
Though  Age  her  sair-dow'd  front  wi'  rundes 
wave; 

Yet  frae  the  russet  lap  the  spindle  plays ; 

Her  e'enin'  stents  reels  she  as  weal's  the  lave.« 

On  some  feast-day,  the  wee  things  buskit  braw, 
Shall  heese  her  heart  up  wi'  a  silent  joy, 

Fa'  cadgie  that  her  head  was  up  an'  saw 
Her  ain  spun  cleedin'  on  a  darlin'  oy  ;*" 
Careless  though  death  shou'd  mak  the  feast 
her  foy.* 

In  its  auld  lerroch'  yet  the  deas*  remains,    [ease, 
Where  the  gudeman  aft  streeks'  him  at  his 

A  warm  and  canny  lean  for  weary  banes 
O'  labourers  doylt  upo'  the  wintry  leas. 

Round  him  will  baudrins*  an'  the  collie  come, 
To  wag  their  tail,  and  cast  a  thankfu'  ee, 

To  him  wha  kindly  flings  them  mony  a  crum 
O'  kebbuck'whang'd,  an'  dainty  fadgevto  prie;' 
This  a'  the  boon  they  crave,  an'  a'  the  fee. 

Frae  him  the  lads  their  momin'  counsel  tak :  [till; 
What  stack  she  wants  to  thrash;  what  rigs  to 


How  big  a  bim*  maun  lie  on  bassie's*  back* 

For  meal  an'  mu'ter"  to  the  thiriin'  milL 
Niest,  the  ^udewife  her  hirelin'  damsels  bids 

Glowr  through  the  byre,  an'  see  the  hawkies' 
bound; 
Tak  tent,  case  Crummy  tak  her  wonted  tids,' 

An'  ca'  the  laiglen's^  treasure  on  the  ground; 

Whilk  spills  a  kebbuck  nice,  or  yellow  pound. 

Then  a'  the  house  for  sleep  begin  to  green,' 
Their  joints  to  slack  frae  industry  a  while; 

The  leaden  god  fa's  heavy  on  their  e'en, 
An'  hafflina  steeks  them  frae  their  daily  U»l : 

The  cruizy,*  too,  can  only  blink  and  bleer; 
The  reistit  ingle's  done  the  maist  it  dow ; 

Tacksman  an'  cottar  eke  to  bed  maun  steer, 
Upo'  the  cod'  to  clear  their  drumly  pow/ 
Till  wauken'd  by  the  dawnin's  ruddy  glow. 

Peace  to  the  husbandman,  an'  a'  his  tribe,  [year! 

Whase  care  fells  a'  our  wants  frae  year  to 
Lang  may  his  sock*  and  oou'ter  turn  the  f^ieyW 

An'  banks  o'  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear ! 
May  Scotia's  simmers  ay  look  gay  an'  green ; 

Her  yellow  ha'rsts  firae  scowry  blasts  decreed ! 
May  a'  her  tenants  sit  fu'  snug  an'  bien,** 

Frae  the  hard  grip  o'  ails,  and  poortith  freed; 

An'  a  lang  lasting  train  o'  peacefu'  boon 
succeed  I 


PHILIP  DORMER  STANHOPE 

EARL  OP  CHESTERFIELD. 


[BormUM.    Died^un.] 


ON  MR.  NASirS  PICTURE,  AT  FULL  LENGTH,  BE- 
TWEEN THE  BUSTS  OF  SIR  L  NEWTON 
AND  MR,  POPE,  AT  BATH.* 

The  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 

In  hieroglyphic  dress. 
To  give  men  pains  in  search  for  it. 

And  please  themselves  with  g^ess. 

Modems,  to  hit  the  self-same  path. 

And  exercise  our  parts. 
Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath — 

Forgive  them,  God  oLArts  ! 

i^ewton,  if  I  can  judge  aright. 
All  wisdom  does  express ; 

«  Ag«.— o  Childish.— J>  Taskw— f  The  lest^-'Gnxidchiid^- 
»Her  farewell  entertainment. —  <  Comer.  —  «Bench^— 
•  Strotcheg.— «•  The  cat—*  Cheera.— y  Loaf.— ^  To  taste.— 
A  Burdea.  —  *  The  horse.— <  The  miller's  perquisite.— 
4(  Cows.— «  Fits.—/  The  milk-pail.— f  To  long.— *  The  lamp: 
—  *  Pillow,  —j  Thick  heads.  —  »  Ploughshare.— 1  Soil.— 
n*  Comfortable. 

[*  To  aild  to  his  honours,  the  corporation  of  Bath 
placed  a  fulMongth  otatuo  of  him  in  Wiltshire's  Ball- 
room, between  the  busts  of  Newton  and  Pope.  It  was 
upon  this  Mtatsion  that  the  F^url  of  Chesterflold  wrote  that 
severe  but  witty  epigram,  the  last  lines  of  which  were  so 
•4eserTedly  admired,  and  ran  thus: 

The  statue  placed  the  busts  between 
.iddsfto  the  satire  strength; 


His  knowledge  gives  mankind  new  fight, 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 
Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit. 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind; 
Read  o'er  his  works  for  proof  of  it. 

You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 
Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass. 

Made  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Sometimes  a  knave,  sometimes  an  mi^ 

Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 
The  picture  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly's  at  full  length. 

Wisdom  and  wit  are  litUe  seen. 
But  Folly  at  full  length. 

Gqldbhitd,  Life  o/Natk  (Fkior,) 

voLiiLp.S14. 

Mr.  Prior  rajs  thiit  the  first  Terrion  of  this  celehnStd 
epigram  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  HagasiiM  fa*  li«l, 
but  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Djix'B  Specimens  of  British  IHwtoswBS, 
as  by  Jane  Brereton,  who  died  in  1740,  and  aaong  her 
poems  coUeeted  by  Gave  in  1744.  It  was  soon  after  i:3& 
that  the  statue,  not  the  picture,  was  put  up  ait  Bath. 
Good  sayings  fly  loose  on  the  sur&ee  of  society,  aad  are 
-inerally  aasigiied  to  men  whom  it  is  the  ftaldOD  te  cale- 
'    and  who  aooopt  in  silence  all  sneh  frHritiin.j 
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THOMAS  SCOTT. 


(Bom,  17— .    Died,  17-.] 


PROM  "LYRIC  POEMS,  DEVOTIONAL  AND  MORAL." 

LONDON,  1773. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  MIND. 

Imperial  Reason,  hold  thy  throne, 
Conscience  to  censure  and  approve 

BelonRB  to  thee.    Ye  Passions,  own 
Subjection  and  in  order  move. 


Enchanting  order !  Peace  how  sweet ! 

Delicious  harmony  within ; 
Blest  self-command,  thy  power  I  greet. 

Ah !  when  shall  I  such  empire  win ! 

The  hero's  laurel  fades ;  the  fame 
For  boundless  science  is  but  wind ; 

And  Samson's  strength  a  brutal  name, 
Without  dominion  of  the  mind. 
*  «  *  « 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


[Born,  Not.  10, 1718.    Sled,  1774.] 


Olives  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  a  place  called 
Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney,  and  county  of 
Longford,  in  Ireland.  His  fiither  held  the  living 
of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.* 
There  was  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  they  were 
descended  from  Juan  Romeiro,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  had  married  a  woman  whose  name 
of  Goldsmith  was  adopted  by  their  descendants. 
Oliver  was  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  by 
Thomas  Byrne,  a  schoolmaster  in  his  father's 
parish,  who  had  been  a  quarter-master  in  the 
wars  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  who,  being  fond  of 
relating  his  adventures,  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
municated to  the  young  mind  of  his  pupil  the 
romantic  and  wandering  disposition  which  showed 
itself  in  his  future  years.  He  was  next  placedf 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of  his  father's 
brother,  Mr.  Goldsmith  of  Ballyoughter.  Some 
relations  and  friends  of  his  uncle,  who  were  met 
on  a  social  party,  happening  to  be  struck  with 
the  sprightliness  of  OIiver*s  abilities,  and  knowing 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father,  offered  to 
join  in  defraying  the  expense  of  giving  him  a 
liberal  education.  The  chief  contributor  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gontarinej  who  had  married  our 
poet's  aunt.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  for  some 
time,  to  the  school  of  Athlone,  and  afterward  to 
an  academy  at  Edgeworthstown,  where  he  was 

[*  His  mother,  by  namo  Ann  Jones,  wu  married  to 
Charles  Goldsmith  on  the  4th  of  May,  1718w— Pbiob,  toL  1. 
p.  14.] 

[t  An  attack  of  conflnent  small-pox,  which  had  nearly 
deprived  him  of  life,  and  left  traces  of  its  ravages  in  his 
faco  ever  after,  first  cansed  him  to  be  taken  from  under 
the  care  of  Byrne. — Pbior,  vol.  i.  p.  28.1 

X  This  benevolent  man  was  descended  from  the  noble 
Ihmily  of  the  Contarini  of  Tenioe.  His  ancestor,  having 
married  a  nun  in  his  native  country,  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  her  into  France,  where  she  died  of  the  lonaU-pox. 
Being  pursued  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  Oontarini  came 
to  England;  but  the  puritanical  manners  whioh  then 
prevailed,  haring  afforded  him  but  a  cold  reception,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  when  at  Chester,  he  met  with 


fitted  for  the  university.  He  was  admitted  a 
sizer  or  servitor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  [11th  June,  1746,]  a  circumstance 
which  denoted  considerable  proficiency ;  and  three 
years  afterward  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibition- 
ers on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith.§  But 
though  he  occasionally  distinguished  himself  by 
his  translations  from  the  classics,  his  general  ap- 
pearance at  the  university  corresponded  neither 
with  the  former  promises,  nor  future  development 
of  bis  talents.  He  was,  like  Johnson,  a  lounger 
at  the  college-gate.  He  gained  neither  premiums 
nor  a  scholarship,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  till  two  years  afler  the 
regular  time.  His  backwardness,  it  would  appear, 
was  the  effect  of  despair  more  than  of  wilful 
negligence.il  He  had  been  placed  under  a  savage 
tutor,  named  Theaker  Wilder,  who  used  to  insult 
him  at  public  examinations,  and  to  treat  his  de- 
linquencies with  a  ferocity  that  broke  his  spirit. 
On  one  occasion  poor  Oliver  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  invite  a  company  of  young  people,  of  both 
sexes,  to  a  dance  and  supper  in  his  rooms ;  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  which,  Theaker  grimly 
repaired  to  the  place  of  revelry,  belaboured  him 
before  his  guests,  and  rudely  broke  up  the  assem- 
bly. The  disgrace  of  this  inhuman  treatment 
drove  him  for  a  time  from  the  university.  He 
set  out  firom  Dublin,  intending  to  sail  fi-om 
Cork  for  some   other   country,   he   knew  not 

a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Chaloner,  whom  he  married. 
Having  afterward  conformed  to  the  established  church, 
he,  through  the  interest  of  his  wife's  family,  obtained 
ecdesiartical  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  Their 
lineal  descendant  was  the  benefactor  of  Goldsmith.— [See 
Prior,  vol.  1.  p.  51.] 

[g  Out  of  nineteen  elected  on  the  occasion,  his  name 
stands  seventecnUi  on  the  list;  the  emolument  was  trifling 
being  no  more  than  about  thirty  shillings ;  but  the  credit 
something,  for  it  was  the  first  distiaction  he  had  obtained 
in  his  college  career.— -Prior,  toI.  L  p.  87.] 

[S  Mr.  Prior  discovered  several  notices  of  Ooldsmith  In 
the  College  books.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1718,  he  was  turned 
down;  twice  he  was  cautioned  for  neglecting  a  Greek  leo- 
ture,  and  thrioe  oommended  for  diligence  in  attending  it] 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


whither;  but,  after  wandering  about  till  he 
was  reduced  to  such  famine,  that  he  thought 
a  handful  of  gray  peas,  which  n  girl  gave  him 
at  a  wake,  the  sweetest  repast  ho  had  ever  tasted, 
he  returned  home  like  the  prodigal  son,  and 
matters  were  adjusted  for  his  being  received  again 
at  college. 

About  the  time  of  his  finally  leaving. the  uni- 
versity his  father  died.*)^  His  uncle  Contarine, 
from  whom  he  experienced  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  wished  him  to  have  taken  orders,  and 
Oliver  is  said  to  have  applied  for  them,  but  to 
have  been  rejected ;  though  for  what  reason  is 
not  sufficiently  known.t  He  then  accepted  the 
situation  of  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  retained  it  long  enough  to  save  about  30£., 
with  which  he  bought  a  tolerable  horse,  and  went 
forth  upon  his  adventures.:];  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  his  friends,  having  heard  nothing  of  him, 
concluded  that  he  had  left  the  kingdom,  when  he 
returned  to  his  mother's  house,  without  a  penny, 
upon  a  poor  little  horse,  which  he  called  Fiddle- 
back,  and  which  was  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  shillings.  The  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself  was,  that  he  had  been  at  Cork,  where  he 
bad  sold  his  former  horse,  and  paid  bis  passage 
to  America ;  but  the  ship  happening  to  sail  whilst 
he  was  viewing  tlie  curiosities  of  the  city,  he  had 
just  money  enough  left  to  purchase  Fiddleback, 
and  to  reach  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  on 
the  road.  This  nominal  friend,  however,  had 
received  him  very  coldly ;  and,  in  order  to  evade 
his  application  for  pecuniary  relief,  had  advised 
him  to  sell  his  diminutive  steed,  and  promised 
him  another  in  its  place,  which  should  cost  him 
nothing  either  for  price  or  provender.  To  con- 
firm this  promise  he  pulled  out  an  oaken  staff 
from  beneath  his  bed.  Just  as  this  generous  offer 
had  been  made,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  came 
in,  and  invited  both  the  miser  and  Goldsmith  to 
dine  with  him.  Upon  a  short  acquaintance, 
Oliver  communicated  his  situation  to  the  stranger, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  liberality,  to  proceed 
upon  his  journey.  This  was  his  story.  His 
mother,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  looking  rather 
gravely  upon  her  prudent  cliild,  who  had  such 
adventures  to  relate,nvhen  he  concluded  them  by 
saying,  "and  now,  my  dear  mother,  having 
struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder 
that  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  Mr. 
Contarine  next  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Tem- 
ple; but  on  his  way  to  London  he  was  fleeced  of 
all  his  money  in  gaming,  and  returned  once  more 
to  his  mother's  house  in  disgrace  and  affliction. 
Again  was  his  good  uncle  reconciled  to  him,  and 
equipped  him  for  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  pur- 
sue the  study  of  medicine. 

[♦  Ilia  Ikthcr  died  early  in  1747,  before  he  had  become 
an  ezhibiliuner  on  Smith's  foundation.  On  the  27th  of 
Jftbruary,  1740,  after  a  rusidenoo  of  fonr  years,  he  wan 
admitted  to  tho  de^nM;  of  bachelor  of  arts.] 

[f  Uj  the  account  of  liia  si^^ter,  he  was  rejected  on  the 
pica  of  being  too  young;  whatever  was  the  caoM  of  his 
rcjoction,  ho  docs  not  seem  to  have  made  a  second  attempt 
— Prior.] 

[t  Mr.  Prior  says  he  was  a  year  there ;  surely  301.  was  a 
large  Aim  to  save  in  so  short  a  period.] 


On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of 
1752,  he  took  lodgings,  and  sallied  forth  to  take 
a  view  of  the  city ;  but,  at  a  late  hour,  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of 
the  name  and  address  of  his  landlady ;  and  would 
not  have  found  his  way  back,  if  he  had  not  for- 
tunately met  with  the  porter  who  had  carried 
his  luggage.  After  attending  two  winter  courses 
of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  per- 
mitted, by  his  uncle,  to  repair  to  Leyden,  for  the 
sake  of  finishing  his  studies,  when  his  departure 
was  accelerated  by  a  debt,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted by  becoming  security  for  an  acquaintance, 
and  from  the  arrest  attending  which,  he  was  only 
saved  by  the  interference  of  a  friend.  If  Ley- 
den, however,  was  his  object,  he  with  the  usual 
eccentricity  of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach  it  by 
way  of  Bordeaux,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  which 
was  bound  thither  from  Leith;  but  which  was 
driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  His  fellow-passengers  were  some 
Scotchmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  raising 
men  in  their  own  country  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France.  They  were  arrested,  by  orders 
from  government,  at  Newcasde;  and  Goldsmith, 
who  had  been  comjnitted  to  prison  with  them, 
was  not  liberated  till  after  a  fortnight's  confine- 
ment By  this  accident,  however,  he  was  eTen- 
tually  saved  from  an  early  death.  This  veasel 
sailed  during  his  imprisonment,  and  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  every  soul 
on  board  perished. 

On  being  released,  he  took  shipping  fi>r  Hol- 
land, and  arrived  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  studied  chemistry  and 
anatomy.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  ex- 
hausted his  last  farthing  at  the  gaming-uble, 
and  expended  the  greater  part  of  a  supply,  which 
a  friend  lent  him,  in  purchasing  some  costly  Dutch 
flower-roots,  which  he  intended  for  a  present  to 
his  uncle,  he  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  unincumbered  at  least  by  the  weight  of 
his  money.  The  manner  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally subsisted,  during  his  travels,  by  playing  his 
flute  among  the  peasantry,  and  by  disputing  at 
the  diflferent  universities,  has  been  innumerable 
times  repeated.  In  the  last,  and  most  authentic 
account  of  his  life,§  the  circumstance  of  hk 
having  ever  been  a  travelling  tutor,  is  called  iu 
question.  Assistance  from  his  uncle  must  have 
reached  him,  as  he  remained  for  six  months  at 
Padua,  after  having  traversed  parts  of  Flanders. 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the  last  of 
which  countries  he  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  his 
«« Traveller." 

His  uncle  having  died  while  he  was  in  Italy,  he 
was  obliged  to  travel  on  loot  through  France  to 

[g  Since  Mr.  Campbell  wrot«,  the  Ufe  of  OokUmith  1ms 
been  written  by  Mr.  Prior  in  two  elaborate  octavo  ToluaMS. 
full  of  new  facts  and  new  matter,  that  attest  what  ua- 
wearied  reaeaxch  and  well-directed  dilUgenoe  may  arhievv. 
But  Mr.  Prior,  like  Mr.  Campbell,  has  given  sa  nndae  taa- 
portanoe  to  Goldsmith.  The  drcomstaiice^  bowevar,  to 
which  Mr.  GampbeU  alludos,  is  left  by  Prior  la  tbe  saa* 
obscurity.] 
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England,  and  arrived  in  London  in  extreme  dis- 
tress.* He  was  for  a  short  time  usher  in  an 
academy,  and  was  afterward  found  and  relieved, 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  in  the  situation  of 
journeyman  to  a  chemistf  By  his  friend's  as- 
sistance he  was  enabled  to  take  lodgings  in  the 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in 
medical  practice.  In  this  attempt  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Milner, 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in 
India;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
getting  thither,  prepared  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, his  «*  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Literature  in  Europe."  For  some  un- 
known reason  his  appointment  to  India  was 
dropped;:];  and  we  find  him,  in  April  1757, 
writing  in  Dr.  Griffiths'  Monthly  Review,  for  a 
salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprie- 
tor's house.  Leaving  this  employment,  he  went 
into  private  lodgings,  and  finished  his  «  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Literature,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1759.  The  rest  of  his  history  from  this 
period  becomes  chicfiy  that  of  hia  well-known 
works.  His  principal  literary  employments,  pre- 
vious to  his  raising  himself  into  notice  by  his 
poetry,  were  conducting  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
writing  a  volume  of  essays,  called  "the  Bee," 
« Letters  on  English  History,"  « Letters  of  a 
Citizen  of  the  Worid,"  and  the  «  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." Bosweil  has  related  the  affecting  circum- 
stances in  which  Dr.  Johnson  found  poor  Gold- 
smith in  lodgings  at  Wine-office  court,  Fleet- 
street,  where  he  had  finished  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, immured  by  bailiflGs  from  without,  and 
threatened  with  o  (imlsion  by  his  landlady  from 
within.  The  sale  of  the  novel  for  60^.  brought 
him  present  relief;  and  within  a  few  years  from 
that  time,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity  to  the 
best  society  and  literary  distinction.  But  what^ 
ever  change  of  public  estimation  he  experienced, 
the  man  was  not  to  be  altered ;  and  he  continued 
to  exhibit  a  personal  character  which  was  neither 
much  reformed  by  experience,  nor  dignified  by 
reputation.  It  is  but  too  well  known,  that  with 
aU  his  original  and  refined  faculties,  he  was  often 
the  butt  of  witlings,  and  the  dupe  of  impostors. 
He  threw  away  his  money  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  might  also  be  said  to  be  a  losing  gambler  in 
conversation,  for  he  aimed  in  all  societies  at  being 
brilliant  and  argumentative ;  but  generally  chose 
to  dispute  on  the  subjects  which  he  least  under- 
stood, and  contrived  to  forfeit  as  much  credit  for 
common  sense  as  could  be  got  rid  of  in  colloquial 
intercourse.  After  losing  his  appointment  to 
India,  he  applied  to  Lord  Bute  for  a  salary,  to  be 
enabled  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  The 
petition  was  neglected  because  he  was  then  un- 
known. The  same  boon,  however,  or  some 
adequate  provision,  might  have  been  obtained 


[•  Early  in  the  jear  1766.— Pbiob.] 

[f  Named  Jacob,  and  residing  at  the  comer  of  Monument 
or  Bell  Yard,  on  Fish  Street  Hill.— Paioa.] 

IX  On  the  21it  of  December,  1758,  he  presented  himself 
at  Smgeon's  Hall,  London,  for  examination  as  an  hospital- 
mata ;  but  was  found  not  ^nallfled.    Mr.  Prior,  who  dis* 


for  him  afterward,  when  he  was  recommended  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberiand,  at  that  time  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  when  he  waited  on 
the  earl,  he  threw  away  his  prepared  compliments 
on  his  lordship's  steward,  and  then  retrieved  the 
mistake  by  telling  the  nobleman,  for  whom  he 
had  meditated  a  courtly  speech,  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  patronage  of  the  great,  but 
would  rather  rely  upon  the  booksellers.  There 
must  have  been  something,  however,  with  all 
his  peculiarities,  still  endearing  in  his  personal 
character.  Burke  was  known  to  recall  his  me- 
mory with  tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  It  can- 
not be  believed  that  the  better  genius  of  his 
writings  was  always  absent  from  his  conversa- 
tion. One  may  conceive  graces  of  his  spirit  to 
have  been  drawn  forth  by  Burke  or  Reynolds, 
which  neither  Johnson  nor  Garrick  had  the  sen- 
sibility to  appreciate. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the 
Temple.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Literary  Club.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  procured 
for  him  the  honorary  appointment  of  professor 
of  ancient  history.  Many  tributes,  both  of  envy 
and  respect,  were  paid  to  his  celebrity ;  among 
the  latter,  an  address  is  preserved,  which  was 
sent  to  him  as  a  public  character,  by  the  since 
celebrated  Thomas  Paine.  Paine  was  at  that 
time  an  ofliccr  of  excise,  and  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  an  application  to  parliament  for 
increasing  the  sala^es  of  excisemen.  He  had 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he 
sent  to  Goldsmith,  and  solicited  an  interview 
for  the  sake  of  interesting  him  farther  in  the 
scheme.  In  iho  ypar  1770, .he  visited  France; 
but  there  lb  nothing  in  his  correspondence  to 
authenticate  any  interesting  particulars  of  his 
journey. 

The  three  important  eras  of  his  literary  life 
were  those  of  his  appearance  as  a  novelist,  a 
poet,  and  a  dramatic  writer.  The  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  was  finished  in  1766;  but  was  not 
printed  till  three  years  after,  when  his  **  Travel- 
ler," in  1764,  had  established  his  fame.§  The 
ballad  of  **  Edwin  and  Angelina,"  came  out  in 
the  following  year;  and  in  1766  the  appearance, 
of  his  "  Good  Natured  Man"  made  a  bold  and 
happy  change  in  the  reigning  fashion  of  comedy, 
by  substituting  merriment  for  insipid  sentiment. 
Hia  *<  Deserted  Village"  appeared  in  1770;  and 
his  second  comedy,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
in  1773.  At  intervals  between  those  works  he 
wrote  his  « Roman  and  English  Histories,"  be- 
sides biographies  and  introductions  to  books. 
These  were  all  executed  as  tasks  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  but  with  a  grace  which  no  other  man 
could  give  to  task-work.  His  "  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature,"  was  the  last,  and 
most  amusing  of  these  prose  undertakings.     In 

corered  this  carious  ftct,  snppopes  that  his  Indi*  phj* 
sidanship  was  too  expensive  an  outfit  for  his  purse,  and 
as  a  last  resort  had  tried  to  pass  as  an  bospttal-mate.] 

U  The  Ticar  of  Wakefield  was  first  published  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1766.— PaiOB.1 
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the  mean  time  he  had  consumed  more  than  the  I 
gains  of  all  his  labours  by  imprudent  manage- 
ment, and  had  injured  his  health  by  occasional 
excesses  of  application.  His  debts  amounted  to 
4000/.  "Was  ever  poet,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"so  trusted  before?"  T"©  retrieve  his  finances 
he  contracted  for  new  works  to  the  booksellers, 
engaged  to  write  comedies  for  both  the  theatres, 
and  projected  a  "Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
Sciences."  But  his  labours  were  terminated  by 
a  death  not  wholly  unimputable  to  the  impru- 
dence which  had  pervaded  his  life.  In  a  fever, 
induced  by  strangury  and  distress  of  mind,  he 
made  use  of  Dr.  James's  powders  under  cir- 
cumstances which  he  was  warned  would  render 
them  dangerous.  The  symptoms  of  his  disease 
grew  immediately  more  alarming,  and  he  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year. 

Goldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  ad- 
miration of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  dis- 
tinct and  unbroken  view  of  poetical  delightful- 
ness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false 
delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner, 
which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to  approach 
to  the  reserved  and  prosaic;  but  he  unbends 
from  this  graver  strain  of  reflection  to  tender- 
ness, and  even  to  playfulness,  with  an  ease  and 
grace  almost  exclusively  his  own;  and  connects 
extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and  interests 
of  society,  with  pictures  of  life,  that  touch  the 
heart  by  their  famiKarity.  His  language  is  cer- 
tainly simple,  though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged 
or  careless  mould.  He  is  no  disciple  of  the  gaunt 
and  famished  school  of  simplicity.  Deliberately 
as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting 
natural  and  idiomatic  expression ;  but  still  it  is 
select  and  refined  expression.  He  uses  the  or- 
naments which  must  always  distinguish  true 
poetry  from  prose ;  and  when  he  adopts  collo- 
quial plainness,  it  is  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humanity.  There  is  more 
of  this  sustained  simplicity,of  this  chaste  economy 
and  choice  of  words  in  Goldsmith,  than  in  any 
modern  poet,  or  perhaps  than  wouni  be  attainable 
or  desirable  as  a  standard  for  every  writer  of 
rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a 
style  would  be  too  difficult  There  is  a  noble 
propriety  even  in  the  careless  strength  of  great 
poems,  as  in  the  roughness  of  castle  walls ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a  long  course 
of  story,  or  observation  of  life  to  be  pursued, 
such  exquisite  touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith 
would  be  too  costly  materials  for  sustaining  it. 


*  There  is  perhaps  no  oonplet  in  English  rhyme  more 
Mnpiculoufly  oondensed  than  thoM  two  lines  of  "The 
TraveUer,"  In  which  he  describes  the  onoe  flattering,  vain, 
and  happy  character  of  the  French : 

**  They  please,  are  pleased,  they  gflre  to  get  esteem, 
nil,  seeming  bleat,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.** 


But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  serene  graces  of 
this  poet  wei%  not  admirably  adapted  to  his  tab- 
jects.  His  poetry  is  not  that  of  impetuous,  but 
of  contemplative  sensibility  ;  of  a  spirit  breathing 
its  regrets  and  recollections,  in  a  tone  that  has  no 
dissonance  with  the  calm  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. He  takes  rather  elevated  speculattve  views 
of  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  in  society ;  at  the 
same  time  the  objects  which  are  most  endeared 
to  his  imagination  are  thoee  of  ftmiliar  and 
simple  interest ;  and  the  domestic  affections  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  genii  of  his  romance.  The 
tendency  toward  abstracted  observation  in  his 
poetry  agrees  peculiarly  with  the  compendiooa 
form  of  expression  which  he  studied;*  whihit 
the  homefelt  joys,  on  which  his  fancy  loved  to 
repose,  required  at  once  the  chastest  and  sweetest 
colours  of  language  to  make  them  harmomzie 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem.  His 
whole  manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling  and 
reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  natnre 
unruflled  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant 
thoughts  or  false  transports ;  but  seems,  on  every 
occasion,  to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  whkli 
he  surrendered  himself.  Whatever  ardour  or 
casual  felicities  he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he 
gained  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  self-poases- 
sion.  His  chaste  pathos  makes  him  an  insinoatF 
ing  moralist,  and  throws  a  charm  of  Clande-like 
softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects 
that  would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of 
Dutch  painting.  But  his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads 
the  aflections  to  humble  things  without  a  vulgrar 
association;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auboni, 
till  we  count  the  furniture  of  its  ale-house  and 
listen  tot 

"The  vamishM  clock,  that  tick'd  behind  the  door  * 
He  betrays  so  little  effort  to  make  us  Tisionaiy 
by  the  ususJ  and  palpable  fictions  of  his  art ;  be 
keeps  apparently  so  close  to  realities,  and  draws 
certain  conclusions,  respecting  the  radical  in- 
terests of  man,  so  boldly  and  decidedly,  that  we 
pay  him  a  compliment,  not  always  extended  to 
the  tuneful  tribe,  that  of  judging  his  sentiments 
by  their  strict  and  logical  interpretation.  la 
thus  judging  him  by  the  test  of  his  philosophical 
spirit,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  be  is  a 
purely  impartial  theorist  He  advances  general 
positions  respecting  the  happiness  of  sodety, 
founded  on  limited  views  of  truth,  and  under  the 
bias  of  local  feelings.  He  contemplates  only  oae 
side  of  the  question.  It  must  always  be  thus  in 
poetry.  Let  the  mind  be  ever  so  tranquflly  die- 
posed  to  reflection,  yet  if  it  retains  poetical  sen- 
sation, it  will  embrace  only  those  speculatiipe 
opinions  that  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  the  imsigi- 
nation.    Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  his 


[t  Compare  the  homAlineaMS  of  nuticity  io  GoUM>lth 
witii  those  in  Bloomflekl  and  others,  and  aee  his  sop«no- 
rity  in  unintmslTe  art,  nstoxml  elegance,  aimplidfcy,  somI 
pathos.  Of  all  our.  oonplet  writen  OokUnitfa  beaa  aa> 
questionably  the  ff^wp'  t  ^^  a^ks  of  labour ;  there  it  a  secxcft 
hkppinees  about  all  he  vi.u  •.  that  seems  to  bav*  cost  m» 
trouolfl^  no  eare  to  coadenaei  .o  strasgthea  or  miniiih  J 
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pinicq>le8  aa  absurd,  or  bia  repreaentationa  of  life 
aa  the  mere  reveries  of  fancy. 

In  «The  Deaerted  Village,"  lie  is  an  advocate 
for  the  agricultural,  in  preference  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  a  nation ;  and  he  pleads  for 
the  Ueasings  of  the  aimpler  atate,  not  with  the 
yague  predilection  for  the  country  which  is  com- 
mon to  poets,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  pro- 
fesses to  challenge  our  aoberest  belief.  Between 
Rousseau's  celebrated  letter  on  the  influence  of 
the  sciences,  and  this  popular  poem,  it  will  not 
be  di^cult  to  discover  some  resemblance  of  prbi- 
ciples.  They  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
against  luxuiy :  the  one  from  contemplating  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  and  the  other  from  reviewing 
the  downfall  of  empires.  But  the  English  poet 
is  more  moderate  in  his  sentiments  than  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva;  he  neither  stretches  them 
to  such  obvious  paradox,  nor  involves  them  in  so 
many  details  of  sophistiy :  nor  does  he  blaspheme 
all  philosophy  and  ^owledge  in  pronouncing  a 
maliBdiction  on  luxury.  Rousseau  is  the  advocate 
of  savageness,  Goldsmith  only  of  simplicity. 
Still,  however,  his  theory  is  adverae  to  trade,  and 
wealth,  and  arts.  He  delineates  their  evils,  and 
disdains  their  vaunted  benefits.  This  is  certainly 
not  philosophical  neutrality;  but  a  neutral  balanc- 
ing of  arguments  would  have  frozen  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  We  must  consider  him  as  a  pleader 
on  that  side  of  the  question,  which  accorded  vrith 
the  predominant  state  of  his  heart;  and,  con- 
aidered  in  that  light,  he  is  the  poetical  advocate 
of  many  truths.  He  revisits  a  spot  consecrated 
by  his  earliest  and  tendereat  recollections;  he 
misses  the  bloomy  flush  of  life,  which  had  marked 
its  once  busy,  but  now  depopulated  scenes;  he 
beholds  the  inroads  of  monopolizing  wealth, 
which  had  driven  the  peasant  to  emigration ;  and 
tracing  the  sources  of  the  evil  to  «  Trade's  proud 
empire,"  which  has  so  often  proved  a  transient 
glory,  and  an  enervating  good,  he  laments  the 
state  of  society,  «  where  wealth  accumulates  and 
men  decay."  Undoubtedly,  counter  viewa  of  the 
subject  might  have  presented  themselves,  both  to 
the  poet  and  philosopher.  The  imagination  of 
either  might  have  contemplated,  in  remote  per- 
apective,  the  replenishing  of  empirea  beyond  the 
deep,  and  the  difliusion  of  civilized  existence,  as 
eventual  consolations  of  futurity,  for  the  present 
sofleiings  of  emigration.  But  those  distant  and 
cold  calculations  of  optimism  would  have  been 
wholly  foreign  to  the  tone  and  aubject  of  the 
poem.  It  was  meant  to  fix  our  patriotic  sym- 
pathy on  an  innocent  and  suflering  class  of  the 
community,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the 
simple  joys,  the  sacred  and  atrong  local  attach- 
menta,  and  all  the  manly  virtuea  of  rustic  life. 
Of  auch  virtuea  the  very  remembrance  is  by  de- 
grees obliterated  in  the  breasts  of  a  commercial 
people.  It  waa  meant  to  rebuke  the  luxurious 
and  selfish  spirit  of  opulence,  which,  SmitariTtg 


the  pomp  and  solitude  of  feudal  abodes,  without 
their  hospitality  and  protection,  surrounded  itself 
with  monotonous  pleasure  grounds,  which  indig- 
nantly «  spurned  the  cottoge  from  the  green." 

On  the  subject  of  those  mis-named  improve- 
ments, by  the  way,  in  which 

«  Along  the  lawn,  where  flcattar'd  hamlets  nee, 
UnirifBldy  wealth  and  eumbroiu  pomp  repose,'' 

the  possessors  themselves  of  those  places  have 
not  been  always  destitute  of  compunctions  simi- 
lu^  to  the  sentiments  of  the  poet  Mr.  Potter,  in 
his  « Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws,"  has  re- 
corded an  instance  of  it  **  When  the  late  Earl 
of  Leicester  was  complimented  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  design  at  Holkham,  he  re- 
plied, <  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in 
one's  country.  I  look  round,  not  a  house  is  to 
be  seen  but  mine.  I  am  the  Giant  of  Giant 
Castle ;  and  have  eat  up  all  my  neighbours.' " 

Although  Goldsmith  has  not  examined  all  the 
points  and  bearings  of  the  question  suggested  by 
the  changea  in  society  which  were  passing  beforo 
his  eyes,  he  haa  strongly  and  affectingly  pointed 
out  the  immediate  evils  with  which  those  changea 
were  pregnant  Nor  while  the  picture  of  Au- 
burn delights  the  fancy,  doea  it  make  a  uaeless 
appeal  to  our  moral  sentiments.  It  may  be  well 
sometimes  that  society,  in  the  very  pride  and 
triumph  of  its  improvement,  should  be  taught  to 
pause  and  look  back  upon  its  former  steps:  to 
count  the  virtues  that  have  been  lost,  or  the  vic- 
tims that  have  been  sacrificed  by  ita  changes. 
Whatever  may  be  the  calculationa  of  the  political 
economist  aa  to  ultimate  efiects,  the  circumstance 
of  agricultural  wealth  being  thrown  into  large 
masses,  and  of  the  small  farmer  exiled  from  his 
scanty  domain,  foreboded  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  independent  character  of  the  peasantiy, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  subsequent 
events  have  proved  to  be  either  slight  or 
imaginary. 

Pleasing  aa  Goldsmith  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  variety  to  his  poetical  character ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  haa  justly  remarked  something  of  an 
echoing  resemblance  of  tone  and  aentiment  be- 
tween "The  Traveller"  and  «  Deaerted  Village." 
But  the  latter  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  The  field  of  contemplation  in 
«  The  Traveller,"  is  rather  desultory.  The  other 
poem  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introduces 
us  to  beings  with  whom  the  imagination  con- 
tracts an  intimate  friendship.  Fiction  in  poetry 
is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  her  soft  and  en- 
chanted resemblance ;  and  this  ideal  beauty  of 
nature  has  been  seldom  united  with  so  much 
sober  fidelity  as  in  the  groups  and  aceneiy  of 
««The  Deserted  ViUage."* 

[*  Where  is  the  poetiy  of  .which  one  half  is  good  ?  Is 
tt  the  .Xniad  1  Is  it  BiUton's  ?  Is  it  Dryden'sf  It  it  say 
one's  except  Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of  whioh  oS  Is  food. 
— Btbon*b  Workt,  voL  iv.  p.  aoc] 
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THE  TRAVELLER;  OR,  A  PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY. 

Rkmote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Cerinthian  boor 
Against  the  houselefls  stranger  shuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Cn?r!])nn'a's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  nn traveled  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  Brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blessed  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care : 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies  ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear : 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,   the   shepherd's   humbler 
pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
Those  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  pood  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour 

crown  M ; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 
As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure^  counts,  recounts  it  o'er ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to   man 

supplies : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 


Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hopeatrest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  du-ect,  when  all  pretend  to  know  1 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  reveliy  and  case ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  g^ven, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  gprants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Amo's  shelvy  side ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest. 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest* 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 

fails; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  pravsils. 
Hence  every  state  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other's  ends; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  care's  resign'd. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tope  I 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  groimd; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows^ 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
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In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  triflmg ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
An  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the 

state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  even  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem*d  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Cssars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them  I  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss   their  stormy  mansion 

tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  hero  the  barren  hills  affi>rd, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  vrinter  lingering  chilis  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Kedress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
72 


With  pat'ont  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep. 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  risoy 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifU  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  tonrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science 

flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  doy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  deshre ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow: 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimproved  the  manners  run ; 
And  love's  and  firiendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart ; 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walkJs,  and  chann 

the  way. 
These  far  dispersed  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can 

please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  fault'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skilly 
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Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skiUM  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore^ 

80  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifls  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  dieer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  dies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  Hes. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watexy  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smUe ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale. 
The  willow  tufled  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  firom  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  liere  displayed.    Their  much-loved  wealth 

imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slomber  in  the  storm. 


Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  <dd ! 
Rou^h,  poor,  rontpnt,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  iireast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing^ 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind. 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  hand; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right  above  controul. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  seaa. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.* 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  piotond 
here: 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy ; 
But  fbster'd  even  by  freedom,  ilb  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  sbon^ 
Till  over>wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst    As  Nature's  ties  deemy, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  frul  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  aw«b 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  thee  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stripp'd  of  aD  her 

dharms, 
The  land  of  sdiolars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flames 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  ferfioDS^ 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoui^d  £e. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  states 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire ! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  son. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure ; 

[*We  talked  of  Goldunith'ii  TntTeller,  of  vhklk  Or. 
Jomuoin  tpoke  highly ;  and  while  I  vu  helping  U^  «« 
with  his  greatcoat,  he  repeatedly  quoted  from  it  tbft 
dhancter  of  tba  Brittoh  oatkxn ;  which  be  did  wttb  Mek 
energv,  that  the  lean  started  in  hid  eje.->Boanrsu:a  m 
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For  just  experience  tells  in  every  loil, 
That  those  who  think  mnet  govern  those  that  toil ; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  hnt  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  dis^portion'd  grow, 
Its  doable  weight  mast  rain  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms : 
Bat  when  contending  chie6  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own, 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Lews  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
The  wealth  of  dimes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pfllaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour,^ 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Briton's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  1 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields  where  scatter*d  hamlets  rose. 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall ; 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid. 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim 
strays  [ways; 

Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  wiUi  murd'roas 

aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 
Casts  a  long-  look  where  England's  glories  shine. 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  veiy  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  stray'd,  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  1 


[*  In  the  **  Repnblica  Hangarica,"  there  is  an  aceoimt 
Of  a  desperate  rebelHon  in  the  year  1614,  headed  by  two 
teothers  of  the  name  of  Zeck,  George  and  Lake,  when  It 
was  quelled  George,  not  Luke,  was  punished  by  his  head 
being  encircled  by  a  red-hot  iron  crown.— BoswKuJ 

[t  **Tho  Traveller"  appeared  in  December,  1764,  and 
was  rsTlewed  fai  the  Critkal  Beview  for  that  month  by 
Sf.  Johnson.  ''Snefa  Is  the  poem,"  he  oondndee  his  ex- 
traots  by  wylag*  **  «n  vUeh  w«  now  congzatalats  ths  pub- 


In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  core ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  pUce  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's*  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own.t 


THB  DES£BTSD  TILLAGB. 

SwKST  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  ferm, 
The  never-frdling  brook,  the  busy  mill,  [hill. 

The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighbWg 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made !;( 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  iiom  labour  fr^e, 
I«ed  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired,  [round. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthftil  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  bashftil  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks 


These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like 

these. 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please, 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed,  [fled. 

These  were  thy  charms—But  all  these  charms  are 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desdation  saddens  all  thy  green: 

lie,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  B>p6, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal.**] 

[X  Ussoy,  near  fiaUymabon,  where  the  poet*s  brother, 
the  clergyman,  had  his  living,  claims  the  honour  (^beii^ 
the  spot  from  which  the  localities  of  the  Deserted  village 
are  derived.  The  church  whioh  tops  the  neighbouring 
hill,  the  mill,  and  the  brook,  are  still  pointed  out— 8u 
WAursB  Soon,  Mite.  Warktf  toI.  iii.  p.  250.] 
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One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiiling  plain; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
■And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall, 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful 

scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten 'd  all  the  green; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefe — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  tiy, 
And,  since  'tis  hard.to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 


For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  sunds  in  guOty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befiiending  virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  !* 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  when,  oA  at  ev'ning^s  dosCp 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  fi^m  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'rii^ 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron !  forced,  in  age,  for  bread 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  faggot  firom  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mora  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain,    [smiled. 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  discloee. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  hk 

place; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prizes 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breaal: 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claim  kindred  there,  and  had  his  clainxs  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bid  to  atay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 


[*  This  picture  of  resignatkn  gave  iIm  to 


slgiostion,  an  attempt,  as  Sir  Jonhna 

•zpresi  a  cbaneter  in  **  The  Dsserted  yilkg«.''l 
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Careless  their  merits  or  their  fitults  to  scan, 

Hifl  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 

He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all* 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay 'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  una£fected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  liils  its  awful  form, 
'  Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.        [spread. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  wayj 
With  blossom'd  fuize  uprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Convey 'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  even  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
— But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot, 
W^here  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

inspired. 
Where  gray-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retired, 


Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  pro- 
found. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictur^placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of 

Goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay, 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  mah's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  Uie  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  .heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneotis  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  o£  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  triflera  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  1 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joy  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  then 

growth ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
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While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  eplendoor  feebly  waits  the  fail. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  rei^, 
Slig^hts  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail,  [frail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  lujcury  betray 'd. 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd. 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  !  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  1 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  fiock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there  1 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowns  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  I 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — Ah,  turn  thine 

eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless'd, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress'd  ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn: 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 
When  idly,  first  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ?      [train, 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama*  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

[•  A  Biver  in  Georgia,  North  America.] 


Far  different  there  from  all  that  cfaarm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  sOent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  ding ; 
Those  poisonous  fields,  with  rank  luxnrianee 

crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  aronnd : 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  tfaey ; 
While  oft  in  whiris  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  firom  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  gprove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
Grood  Heaven!    what  sorrows   gloom'd  that 

parting  day, 
That  caird  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their 

last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wbh'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weepi. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  lor  others'  woe; 
But  lor  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose : 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 

tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  dose,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grie£ 

0  Luxury !  thou  cursed  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  tJiee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diftiise  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  f 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large   and  lai^ge  tfaej 

grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  ansoniid, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  romid. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  aul 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  i 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  TendemeM  are  tl&eze  ; 
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And  Piety  Tvith  wishes  placed  abore. 
And  stc.i.ly  Loyalty,  and  fisiithfal  LoTe. 
And  thou  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  fint  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fiune; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  meso; 
Thou  g^iide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ; 
Farewell,  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Tomo's  clifi^s,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redreas  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.* 


THE  HAUNCH  OP  VENISON. 

A  POBICAL  SFI8TLB  TO  EOBKRT  KVQtXT  UXD  CUaB.t 

Thasks,  my  Lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or 

fiitter 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smoked  in  a  platter ; 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy : 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce 

help  regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating ; 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chambers,  to  place  it  in 

view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu : 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  haugs  up  for  a  show : 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  iu. 
But  hold — let  me  pause — don't  I  hear  you  pro- 
nounce, 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce ; 
Well !  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  tiy. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my 
turn. 
Its  a  truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Bum. 


[*  The  four  last  lines  were  sapplied  by  Dr.  Johnson.1 
[f  The  leading  idea  of  this  poem  is  ftom  Boiloau'a  tbird 
gaure,  and  Eereral  of  the  pHasagea  are  firom  the  aame 
qoarter.  The  truth  ia  that  Goldamlth,  with  hia  many 
merita  and  great  originality,  waa  an  unsparing  plagiarist. 
We  shall  instance  here  one  of  hia  thefts,  the  more  so  that 
it  is  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  ia  as  yet  we  belieye  un- 
known. "Painting  and  Music,"  he  says  in  hia  dedication 
of  The  Trayeller,  **  at  first  rlyal  poetry,  and  at  length  sup- 
plant her ;  they  engross  aU  that  favour  once  ahown  to  h^r, 
and  though  but  younger  sisters,  seise  upon  the  elder's 
Urtb-righf    This  is  wholesale  from  Dryden : 

Our  aita  are  sisters  though  not  twins  in  birth; 
Tor  hjnms  were  sung  in  Eden's  hsppy  earth : 


To  go  on  with  my  tale— as  I  gazed  on  the  haunch. 
I   thought    of   a  friend    that   was    trusty  and 

staunch. 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  liked  best. 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose ; 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast   that   might   rival 

Monroe's  : 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again. 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and 

the  when. 
There's  H-— d,  and  C— y,  and  H— rth,  and  H— fl^ 
I  think  they  love  venison — ^I  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins — Oh  I  let  him 

alone 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 
But  hang  it-*to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hurt. 
It's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a 

shirt:^ 
While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center'd, 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend,  as  he  call'd  himself, 

enter'd; 
An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he, 
And  he  smiled  as  he  look'd  at  the  venison  and  me. 
**  What  have  we  got  here  1 — why,  this  is  good 

eating ! 
Your  own  I  suppose^- or  is  it  in  waiting  I" 
**  Why,  whose  should  it  be  1"  cried  I  with  a  flounce^ 
**I  get  these  things  often ;"  but  that  was  a  bounce ; 
<*Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the 

nation. 
Are  pleased  to  be  kind ;  but  I  hate  ostentation." 
**  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he  very,  gay, 
tt  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To*morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me ; 
No  words — I  insist  on't — ^precisely  at  three : 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke ;  all  the  wits  will 

be  there ; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight  or  I'd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner ! 
What  say  you — a  pasty,  it  shall  and  it  must. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter — this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end ; 
No  stirring,  I  beg,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 

friend!" 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  like  the 

wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow'd  behind. 

Left  atone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf, 
And  **  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself:" 


But  oh,  the  painter  Muse,  though  laat  In  place, 
Has  seized  the  blessing  first,  like  Jacob's  race. 

2b  Sir  Godfrey  KnOUr.] 
[X  This  was  an  old  saying  with  Goldsmith.  **  The  king," 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  "has  lately  been  pleased  to  make 
me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  a  Koyal  Academy  of 
Painting,  which  he  has  Just  established,  but  there  is  no 
sskUtiy  annexed ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
the  institution  than  any  benefit  to  myselfl  Honours  to  one 
in  my  situation,  are  something  like  rufiBes  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt"  This  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  has 
traced  many  of  Goldsmith's  thoughts  firom  verse  to  prose 
and  firom  proee  to  verse.] 
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Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 

hasty, 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  pasty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life, 
Though  cloggM  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
80  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  ap- 
proach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 
When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to 

dine, 
(A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine,) 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 

come; 
«  For  I  knew  it,''  he  cried,  <<both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with 

Thrale: 
But  no  matter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the 

party, 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you ; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Scourge ; 
Some  thinks  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Pa- 

nurge." 
While  thus  he  described  them  by  trade  and  by 

name. 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  were  spinnach  and  pudding 

made  hot ; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty— *was  not 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  its  my  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian ; 
80  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round : 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,  was  that  d ^'d  Scot- 

ish  rogue, 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles  and 

his  brogue;  [poison, 

Andy  «  Madam,"  quoth  he,  «  may  this  bit  be  my 


A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on ; 
Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  cunt, 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe  till  Vm  ready  to  burst'* 
**  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate 

cheek, 
<<  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
But  your  fnend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing 

at  all." 
«  0 — ^ho !"  quoth  my  friend,  "  hell  come  on  in  a 

trice, 
He's  keeping  t  comer  fer  something  that's  nice : 
There's  a  pasty" — **  A  pasty,"  repeated  the  Jew ; 
«*  I  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  comer  for't  too." 
"  What  the  de'il,  mon,  a  pasty !"  re-echoed  the 

Scot; 
«  Though  splitting,  I'll  stilt  keep  a  corner  for  thmU" 
«  We'll  all  keep  a  comer,"  the  lady  cried  out; 
«  We'U  all  keep  a  comer,"  was  echoed  about 
While  thus  we  resolved,  and  the  pasty  delay'd. 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified  enter'd  the  maid : 
A  visage  so  sad  and  so  pale  with  aflright. 
Waked  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistake 

herl 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the 

baker: 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 
Sad  Philomel  thus— but  let  similes  drop — 
And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  its  but  labour  mis- 
placed. 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  diecem- 

ing — 
A  relish — a  taste — sicken'd  over  by  learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  veiy  well  known. 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your 

own: 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amisi. 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of 

this. 


PAUL  WHITEHEAD. 


[Bora,  1710.    nM,1774.] 


Paul  Whitehead  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in 
London;  and,  after  a  slender  education,  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
study  law.  Several  years  of  his  life  (it  is  not 
quite  clear  at  what  period)  were  spent  in  the 
Fleet-prison,  owing  to  a  debt  which  he  foolishly 
contracted,  by  putting  his  name  to  a  joint  secu- 
rity for  3000/.  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Fleet- 
wood, the  theatrical  manager,  who  persuaded 
him  that  his  signature  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  How  he  obtained  his  liberation  we  are  not 
informed. 

In  the  year  1735  he  married  a  Miss  Anne 


Dyer,  with  whom  he  obtained  ten  thousand 
pounds.  She  was  homely  in  her  petaoo,  and 
veiy  weak  in  intellect;  but  Whitehead,  it  ap- 
pears, always  treated  her  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness. 

He  became,  in  the  same  year,  a  satiiicai 
rhymer  against  the  miniBtiy  of  Walpole;  and 
having  published  hia  "State  Dunces,"  a  weak 
echo  of  the  manner  of  the  **  Dundad,"  he  was 
patronized  by  the  opposition,  and  particularly  by 
Bubb  Doddington.  In  1739  he  published  tha 
**  Manners,"  a  satire,  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
says,  that  he  attacks  eveiy  thing  venerable  in 
the  constitution.     The  poejn  is  not  worth  dia- 
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pating  about ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mere  personal 
lampoon,  and  no  attack  on  the  constitution.  For 
this  invective  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  concealed 
himself  for  a  time,  and  the  affair  was  dropped. 
The  threat  of  prosecuting  him,  it  was  suspected, 
was  meant  as  a  hint  to  Pope,  that  those  who 
satirised  the  great  might  bring  themselves  into 
danger;  and  Pope  (it  is  pretended)  became  more 
cautious.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
nothing  very  terrific  in  the  example  of  a  prose- 
cution, that  must  have  been  dropped  either  from 
clemency  or  conscious  weakness.  The  ministerial 
journals  took  another  sort  of  revenge,  by  accus- 
ing him  of  irreUgion ;  and  the  evidence  which 
they  candidly  and  consistently  brought  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge,  was  the  letter  of  a  student 
from  Cambridge,  who  had  been  himself  expelled 
from  the  univenity  for  atheism. 

In  1744  he  published  another  satire,  entitled 


ihe  «•  Grymnasiad,"  on  the  most  renowned  boxers 
of  the  day.  It  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
harmless. 

By  the  interest  of  Lord  Bespenser,  he  obtained 
a  place  under  government,  that  of  deputy  trea- 
surer of  the  chamber ;  and  retiring  to  a  hand- 
some cottage,  which  he  purchased  at  Twickenham, 
he  lived  in  comfort  and  hospitality,  and  suffered 
his  small  satire  and  politics  to  be  equally  forgot- 
ten.   Churchill  attacked  him  in  a  couplet, — 

**  May  I  (oan  wone  diagnae  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  Paul." 

But  though  a  Ubertine  like  Churchill,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  worse  man  of  the  two.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  gives  him  the  character  of  being 
good-hearted,  even  to  simplicity ;  and  says,  that 
he  was  esteemed  at  Twickenham  for  his  kind 
ojffices,  and  for  composing  quarrels  among  his 
neighbours. 


HUNTTNO  SONG. 

The  sun  from  the  east  tips  the  mountains  with 

gold; 
The  meadows  all  spangled  with  dew-drops  behold ! 
Hear !  the  lark^s  early  matin  proclaims  the  new 

day,  [delay. 

And  the  hom*s  cheerful  summons  rebukes  our 

CHORUS. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure 

can  vie, 
While  jocund  we  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Let  the  drudge  of  the  town  make  riches  his 

sport; 
The  slave  of  the  state  hunt  the  smiles  of  the  court : 
No  care  and  ambition  our  pastime  annoy, 
But  innocence  still  give  a  zest  to  our  joy. 

With  the  sports,  &c. 


Mankind  are  all  hunters  in  various  degree ; 
The  priest  hunts  a  Uving — the  lawyer  a  fee. 
The  doctor  a  patient — the  courtier  a  place. 
Though  often,  like  us,  he's  fiung  out  in  the  chase. 
With  the  sports.  Sec 

The  cit  hunts  a  plumb — ^while  the  soldier  hunts 
The  poet  a  dinner — ^the  patriot  a  name ;  [fame, 
And  the  practised  coquette,  though  she  seems  to 

refuse. 
In  spite  of  her  airs,  still  her  lover  pursues. 

With  the  sports,  dec 

Let  the  bold  and  the  busy  hunt  glory  and  wealth ; 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health. 
With  hound  and  with  horn  through  the  woodlands 

to  roam. 
And,  when  tired  abroad,  find  contentment  at  home. 
With  the  sports,  dtc 


WALTER  HARTE. 


CBorn,  aboot  1707.   Dicd.miJ 


The  father  of  this  writer  was  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  at  Taunton,  in  Somer- 
setshire. When  Judge  Jefferies  came  to  the 
assizes  at  Taunton,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the 
sharers  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  Mr.  Harte 
waited  upon  him  in  private,  and  remonstrated 
against  his  severities.  The  judge  listened  to  him 
attentively,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. It  was  not  in  Jefiferies'  nature  to  practise 
humanity;  but,  in  this  solitary  instance,  he 
showed  a  respect  for  its  advocate ;  and  in  a  few 
months  advanced  the  vicar  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol.  At  the  Revolution 
the  aged  clergyman  resigned  his  preferments, 
73 


rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William ;  an  action  which  raises  our  esteem  of 
his  intercession  with  Jefiferies,  while  it  adds  to  the 
unsalutary  examples  of  men  supporting  tyrants, 
who  have  had  the  virtue  to  hate  their  tyranny. 

The  accounts  that  are  preserved  of  his  son, 
the  poet,  are  not  very  minute  or  interesting. 
The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  even  been  settled. 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fixes  it 
about  1707;  but  by  the  date  of  his  degrees  at 
the  university,  this  supposition  is  utterly  inad- 
missible; and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  born  later  than 
1700.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  college, 
and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Oxford, 
2Y 
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in  1720.*  He  was  introduced  to  Pope  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
abundant  adulation  which  he  offered  to  that  poet, 
was  rewarded  with  his  encouragement,  and  even 
his  occasional  assistance  in  versification.  Yet, 
admirer  as  he  was  of  Pope,  his  manner  leans 
more  to  the  imitation  of  Dryden.  In  1737  he 
published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  was  the  first 
patron  of  his  muse.  In  the  preface  it  is  boasted, 
that  the  poems  had  been  chiefiy  written  under 
the  age  of  nineteen.  As  he  must  have  been 
several  years  turned  of  twenty,  when  he  made 
this  boast,  it  exposes  either  his  sense  or  veracity 
to  some  suspicion.  He  either  concealed  what 
improvements  he  had  made  in  the  poems,  or 
showed  a  bad  judgment  in  not  having  improved 
them. 

His  next  publications,  in  1730  and  1736,  were 
an  **  Essay  on  Satire,"  and  another  on  <<  Reason," 
to  both  of  which  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed many  lines.  Two  sermons,  which  he 
printed,  were  so  popular  as  to  run  through  five 
editions.  He  therefore  rose,  with  some  degree 
of  clerical  reputation,  to  be  principal  of  St.  Maiy 
Hall,  Oxford ;  and  was  so  much  esteemed,  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  recommended  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  as  the  most  proper  tutor  and 
travelling  companion  to  his  son.  Harte  had, 
indeed,  every  requisite  for  the  preceptorship  of 
Mr.  Stanhope,  that  a  Grsvius  or  Gronovius  could 
have  possessed ;  but  none  of  those  for  which  we 
should  have  supposed  his  father  to  have  been 
most  anxious.  He  was  profoundly  learned,  but 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  awkward  in  his  person 
and  address.  His  pupil  and  he,  however,  after 
having  travelled  together  for  four  years,  parted 
with  mutual  regret;  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
showed  his  regard  for  Harte  by  procuring  for 
him  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 

During  his  connection  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
that  nobleman  had  frequently  recommended  to 
him  to  write  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  For 
this  historical  work  he  collected,  during  his 
travels,  much  authentic  and  original  information. 
It  employed  him  for  many  years,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1759 ;  but  either  from  a  vicious  taste, 
or  from  his  having  studied  the  idioms  of  foreign 
languages  till  he  had  forgotten  those  of  his  own, 
he  wrote  his  history  in  a  style  so  obscure  and 
uncouth,  that  its  merits,  as  a  work  of  research, 
were  overlooked,  and  its  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic was  cold  and  mortifying.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  speaking  of  its  being  translated  into  German, 
piously  wishes  « that  its  author  had  translated  it 

[*  ThL9  according  to  Mr.Croker'8  showing,  (BoswtUf  vol. 
1.  p.  377)  i»  not  the  caro.  The  Walter  Ilarte  who  took  bis 
degree  of  A.M.  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1720,  was 
not  the  poet;  for  he  waa  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  and  made 
A.M.  on  the  2l8t  January  1730.  This  one  fact  removoa 
Mr.  Campbell's  after  difficulties.] 

[t  Boewell  by  Croker,  vol.  ir.  p.  449.] 

rt  "  Ilarte's  Life  of  Gustarus  Adolphus,  Mr.  Chalmers 
tefls  us,  was  *a  very  unfortunate  publication.  Hume's 
House  of  Tudor  came  out  the  same  week,  and  llobertson's 


into  English;  as  it  was  fail  of  Germanism*, 

Latinisms,  and  all  urns  but  Anglidsms."  All  the 
time,  poor  Harte  thought  he  was  writing  a  style 
less  laboured  and  ornate  than  that  of  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  when  George  Hawkins,  the  book- 
seller, objected  to  some  of  his  most  violent  phraaes, 
he  used  to  say,  « George,  that  is  what  we  call 
writing."  This  infatuation  is  the  more  surprising* 
that  his  Sermons,  already  mentioned,  are  marked 
by  no  such  affectation  of  manner ;  and  he  pub- 
lished in  1764  "Essays  on  Husbandry,"  which 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and 
perspicuity. 

Dr. Johnson,  according  to  Boswell,  said,  "that 
Harte  was  excessively  vain:  that  he  left  London 
on  the  day  his  <  Life  of  Gustavus'  was  puUisbed, 
to  avoid  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive ;  but 
Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland'  having  oome 
out  the  same  day,  he  was  ashamed  to  retam  to 
the  scene  of  his  mortification."t  This  saicasfic 
anecdote  comes  in  the  suspicious  company  of  a 
blunder  as  to  dates,  for  Robertson's  «  History  of 
Scotland"  was  published  a  month  after  [before  t] 
Harte's  «Life  of  GusUvus;"  and  it  is  besides 
rather  an  odd  proof  of  a  man's  vanity,  that  he 
should  have  run  away  from  expected  compli- 
ments, j; 

The  failure  of  his  historical  work  is  alleged  to 
have  mortified  him  so  deeply,  as  to  have  afiected 
his  health.  All  the  evidence  of  this,  however,  is 
deduced  from  some  expressions  in  his  letters,  in 
which  he  complains  of  frequent  indisposition. 
His  biographers,  first  of  all  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  man  of  threescore  could  not  possibly  be 
indisposed  from  any  other  cause  than  from  read- 
ing harsh  reviews  of  his  "Life  of  Gustavus ;" 
and  then,  very  consistently,  show  the  ibUy  of  lus 
being  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  history,  by  proving 
that  his  work  was  reviewed,  on  the  whole,  rather 
in  a  friendly  and  laudatory  manner.  Harte, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  a  martyr,  either 
to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  criticism,  that  he 
prepared  a  second  edition  of  the  «  Life  of  Gusta- 
vus" for  the  press ;  and  announced,  in  a  note, 
that  he  had  finished  the  <«  History  of  the  thirty 
Years  War  in  Germany."  His  servant  Dore, 
afterward  an  innkeeper  at  Bath,  got  possession 
of  his  MSS.  and  this  work  is  supposed  to  be 
irrecoverably  lost  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
struck  with  a  palsy  in  1766,  which  attacked  him 
again  in  1769,  and  put  a  period  to  his  life  tre 
years  after.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
vicar  of  St.  Austel  and  Blazy  in  ComwalL 

His  poetry  is  little  read ;  and  I  am  aware  of 
hazarding  the  appearance  of  no  great  elegance 
of  taste,  in  professing  myself  amused  and  in- 


HiBtory  of  Scotland  only  a  month  l)efore ;  and  after  pc^ 
rusing  these,  poor  Harte's  style  could  not  certainly  oe 
endured.'  Mr.  Chalmers  perhaps  may  require  to  be  told 
that  industry  in  collecting,  examining,  and  arranglBg  thm 
materials  of  history,  and  fidelity  in  using  them,  ai«  tlae 
first  qualities  of  an  historian :  that  in  those  qualities 
Harte  has  not  been  surpassed;  that  in  theoplnkikof  nSli* 
taiy  men  Harte's  is  the  best  mfUtaxy  hiiitory  in  oor  laB> 
guage,  and  that  it  is  rising  and  will  continue  to  ite  in 
repute."— SOUXBST,  Qvor.  Rn,y6L  zL  p.  497.] 
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terested  by  Beveral  parts  of  it,  particalarlj  hj  his 
"Amaranth."  In  spite  of  pedantry  and  gro- 
tesqneness,  he  appears,  in  numerous  passages, 
to  have  condensed  the  reflection  and  information 
of  no  ordinary  mind.    If  the  reader  dislikes  his 


story  of  «EuIogias/'  I  have  only  to  inform  him, 
that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  its  being 
more  prolix  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  the 
mechanical  reduction  of  its  superfluities. 


EULOOinS:  OB,  THE  CHARITABLE  MA80N. 

num  IBS  attxa.  w  vkvum  btlloous. 

In  ancient  times  scarce  talk'd  of,  and  less  known, 
When  pious  Justin  fill'd  the  eastern  throne, 
In  a  small  dorp,  till  then  for  nothing  famed, 
And  by  the  neighbouring  swains  Thebais  named, 
Eulogius  lived :  an  humble  mason  he ; 
In  nothing  rich  but  virtuous  poverty. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigh'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  ike  mourner  wept ; 
Half  his  eam'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went; 
They  had  his  ahns  and  he  had  his  content. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 
He  gave,  whilst  aught  he  had,  and  knew  no 

bounds ; 
The  poor  man's  drachms  stood  for  rich  men's 

pounds ; 
He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught, 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought. 
*  *  *  * 

On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meandering  Penus  washes  still, 
Our  pious  labourer  pass'd  his  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  prayer  and  praise. 
No  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise. 
Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  head 

the  skies ; 
No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
O'er  half  a  rood  of  Larrissdan  glade : 
No  lofty  poplars  catch  the  murmuring  breeze. 
Which  loitering  whispers  on  the  cloud-capp'd  trees; 
Such  imagery  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name ! 
Instead  of  forest-monarchs,  and  their  train, 
The  unambitious  rose  bedeck'd  the  plain ; 
On  skirting  heights  thick  stood  the  clustering  vine, 
And  here  and  there  the  sweet-leaved  eglantine ; 
One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  grace. 
Presumed  to  claim  the  oak's  and  cedar's  place. 
And,  looking  round  him  with  a  monarch's  care, 
Spread  his  exalted  boughs  to  wave  in  air. 

This  spot,  for  dwelling  fit,  Eulogius  chose, 
And  in  a  month  a  decent  homestall  rose. 
Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell — > 
Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwelL 
From  living  stone  (but  not  of  Parian  rocks,) 
He  chipp'd  his  pavement,  and  he  squared  his 

blocks: 
And  then,  without  the  aid  of  neighbours'  art, 
Perform'd  the  carpenter's  and  glazier's  part. 
The  site  was  neither  granted  him  nor  giv'n ; 
'Twas  nature's;   and  the   ground-rent  due  to 

heav'n. 
Wife  he  had  none :  nor  had  he  love  to  spare ; 
An  aged  mother  wanted  all  his  care. 


They  thank'd  their  Maker  for  a  pittance  sent, 
Supp'd  on  a  turnip,  slept  upon  content. 

Four  rooms,  above,  below,  this  mansion  graced, 
With  white-wash  deck'd,  and  river-sand  o'ercast : 
The  first,  (forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse,) 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlour's  use ; 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immured. 
From  wolves  his  outdoor  family  secured : 
(For  he  had  twice  three  kids,  besides  their  dams ; 
A  cow,  a  spaniel,  and  two  fav'rite  lambs:) 
A  third,  with  herbs  perfumed,  and  rushes  spread. 
Held,  for  his  mother's  use,  a  feather'd  bed: 
Two  moss-mattresses  in  the  fourth  were  shown ; 
One  for  himseli^  for  friends  and  pilgrims  one. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought : 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought: 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew ; 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbours'  due : 
Two  bacon-flitches  made  his  Sunday's  cheer ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out-lived  the  year : 
For  roots  and  herbage,  (raised  at  hours  to  spare,) 
With  humble  milk,  composed  his  usual  fare. 
(The  poor  man  then  was  rich,  and  lived  with 

glee; 
Each  barley-head  untax'd,  and  daylight  free :) 
All  had  a  part  in  all  the  rest  could  spare. 
The  common  water,  and  the  common  air. 

Meanwhile   God's  blessings  made   Eulogius 
thrive. 
The  happiest,  most  contented  man  alive. 
His  conscience  cheer'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent. 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who 

gave,  content. 
Alternate  were  his  labours  and  his  rest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 

Eusebius,  hermit  of  a  neighb'ring  cell, 
His  brother  Christian  mark'd,  and  knew  him  well : 
With  zeal  unenvying,  and  with  transport  fired. 
Beheld  him,  praised  him,  loved  him,  and  admired. 

"  Then  hear  me,  gracious  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer ; 
Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care : 
Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
Like  manna,  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new : 
Expand  the  blossoms  of  his  gen'rous  mind, 
Till  the  rich  odour  reaches  half  mankind. 
Then  may  his  soul  its  free-bom  range  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  every  power  employ." 

The  hermit's  prayer  permitted,  not  approved ; 
Soon  in  a  higher  sphere  Eulogius  moved. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultured  ground, 
(In  hopes  a  freestone  quarry  might  be  found,) 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  di'monds  fill'd,  and  gold. 
He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store. 
And  eveiy  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 
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Till  a  gay  conscious  pride,  unknown  as  yet, 
Touch'd  a  vain  heart,  and  taught  it  to  forget: 
And  what  still  more  his  stagg'rin^  virtue  tried, 
His  mother,  tut'ress  of  that  virti;;;,  died. 

A  neigb'ring  matron,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
(Historians  give  her  Terarainta's  name,) 
The  parent  of  the  needy  and  distressed,     [hiest: 
With  large  demesnes  and  well  saved  treasure 
(For,  like  th*  Egyptian  prince,  she  hoarded  store 
To  feed  at  periodic  dearths  the  poor:) 
This  matron,  whiten'd  with  good  works  and  age, 
Approach^  the  sabbath  of  her  pilgrimage ; 
Her  spirit  to  himself  th'  Almighty  drew ; — 
Breath'd  on  th'  alembic,  and  exhaled  the  dew. 
In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death. 
But  first,  to  make  the  poor  her  future  care, 
She  left  the  good  Eulogius  for  her  heir. 

Who  but  Eulogius  now  exults  for  joy  1 
New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  views  his  mind 

employ. 
Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  every  branching  shoot, 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root. 
High  raised  on  Fortune's  hill,  new  Alps  he  spies, 
O'ershoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice,  [eyes. 
(For  the  man  slidder'd  upon  Fortune's  ice :) 
And,  having  found  a  corpse,  half  dead,  half  warm. 
Revived  it,  and  assumed  a  courtier's  form ; 
Swift  to  Thebais  urged  his  airy  flight ; 
And  measured  half  the  globe  in  half  a  night. 

Libanius-like,*  he  play'd  the  sophist's  part, 
And  by  soft  marches  stole  upon  the  heart : 
Maintain'd  that  station  gave  new  birth  to  sense, 
And  cali'd  forth  manners,  courage,  eloquence : 
Then  touch'd  with  sprightly  dashes  here  and  there, 
(Correctly  strong,  yet  seeming  void  of  care,) 
The  master-topic,  which  may  most  men  move. 
The  charms  of  beauty  and  the  joys  of  love  ! 
Eulogius  falter'd  at  the  first  alarms. 
And  soon  the  'wakened  passions  buzz'd  to  arms ; 
Nature  the  clam'rous  bell  of  discord  rung. 
And  vices  from  dark  caverns  swift  upsprung. 
So,  when  hell's  monarch  did  his  summons  make, 
The  slumb'ring  demons  started  from  the  lake. 

And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's 
store. 
Bought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor ; 
Part  to  humiliated  Apicius  went, 
A  part  to  gaming  confessors  was  lent. 
And  part,  oh  virtuous  Thais,  paid  thy  rent 
Poor  folks  have  leisure  hours  to  fast  and  pray ; 
Our  rich  man's  business  lay  another  way : 
No  farther  intercourse  with  heaven  had  he. 
But  left  good  works  to  men  of  low  degree : 
Warm  as  himself  pronounced  each  ragged  man, 
And  bade  distress  to  prosper  as  it  can  : 
Till,  grown  obdurate  by  mere  dint  of  time. 
He  dcem'd  all  poor  men  rogues,  and  want  a  crime, 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highway, 
Delights,  for  change,  through  private  paths  to 
stray ; 


*  A  fiimoag  Greek  rhetorician  in  tho  fourth  contoiy, 
vhoae  orations  are  still  extant. 


And,  wand'ring  to  the  hermit's  distant  cell. 
Vouchsafed  Eulogius'  history  to  tell. 

At  night  a  dream  confirm'd  the  hermit  more ; 
He  'spied  his  friend  on  beds  of  roses  laid : 
Rouild  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies  stands. 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 

He  waked  aghast :  he  tore  his  hair. 
And  rent  his  sackcloth  garments  in  despair; 
Walk'd  to  Constantinople,  and  inquired 
Of  all  he  met;  at  lengdi  the  house  desired 
By  chance  he  found,  but  no  admission  gain'd ; 
A  Thracian  slave  the  porter's  place  maintain'd, 
(Sworn  foe  to  thread-bare  suppliants,)  and  with 

pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name  denied. 

There  walk'd  Eusebius  at  the  dawn  of  light. 
There  walk'd  at  noon,  and  there  he  walk'd  at  night 
In  vain. — 'At  length,  by  Providence's  care. 
He  found  the  door  unclosed,  nor  servants  near. 
He  enter'd,  and  through  several  rooms  of  state 
Pass'd  gently ;  in  the  last  Eulogius  sat 
Old  man,  good  morrow,  the  gay  courtier  cried ; 
God  give  you  grace,  my  son,  the  sire  replied: 
And  then,  in  terms  as  moving  and  as  strong, 
As  clear  as  ever  fell  from  angel's  tongue, 
Besought,  reproved,  exhorted,  and  condemn'd: 
Eulogius  knew  him,  and,  though  known,  con- 
tcmn'd. 

The  hermit  then  assumed  a  bolder  tone ; 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 
Without  respect  to  titles  or  to  place, 
I  call  thee  (adds  he)  miscreant  to  thy  &ce. 
My  prayers  drew  down  heaven's  bounty  oik  thy 

head, 
And  in  an  evil  hour  my  wishes  sped. 
Ingratitude's  black  curse  thy  steps  attend. 
Monster  to  God,  and  faithless  to  thy  friend  ! 
*  *  *  The  hermit  went 

Back  to  Thebais  full  of  discontent ; 
Saw  his  once  impious  rashness  more  and  more. 
And,  victim  to  convinced  contrition,  bore 
With  Christian  thankfulness  the  marks  he  wore. 
And  then  on  bended  knees  with  tears  and  sighs. 
He  thus  invoked  the  Ruler  of  the  skica : 
«« My  late  request,  all-gracious  Power,  forgive ! 
And — that  yon  miscreant  may  repent,  and  live. 
Give  him  that  poverty  which  suits  him  best. 
And  leave  disgrace  and  grief  to  work  the  rest.** 

So  pray'd  the  hermit,  and  with  reason  pray'd. — 
Some  plants  the  sunshine  ask,  and  some  the  shade. 
At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  their 

bloom 
At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 
The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow, 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow : 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line. 
Their  vigour  sickens  and  their  tints  decline. 

Meanwhile  Eulogius,  unabash'd  and  gay. 
Pursued  his  courtly  track  without  dismay : 
Remorse  was  hoodwink'd,  conscience    charm*d 

away; 
Reason  the  felon  of  herself  was  made. 
And  nature's  substance  hid  by  nature's  shade  ! 

Our  fine  man,  now  completed,  quickly  found 
Congenial  friends  in  Asiatic  ground. 
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The  advent'roufl  pilot  in  a  single,  year 
Learo'd  his  atate  cock-boat  daxt'rously  to  steer. 
By  other  arts  he  learns  the  knack  to  thrive ; 
The  most  obsequious  parasite  alive : 
Chameleon  of  the  court,  and  country  too ; 
Pays  Cesar's  tax,  but  gives  the  mob  their  due ; 
And  makes  it,  in  his  conscience,  the  same  thing 
To  crown  a  tribune,  or  behead  a  king. 

On  less  important  days,  he  pasa'd  his  time 
In  virtuoso-ship,  and  crambo-rhyme : 
In  gaming,  jobbing,  fiddling,  painting,  drinking. 
And  every  art  of  using  time,  but  thinking. 
He  gives  the  dinners  of  each  upstart  man, 
As  costly,  and  luxurious,  as  he  can ; 
Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburbian  mold. 
Ugly  as  apes,  but  well  endow'd  with  gold ; 
There  fortune  gave  him  his  full  doze  of  strife, 
A  scolding  woman,  and  a  jealous  wife ! 

T'  increase  this  load,  some  sycophant  report 
Destroy'd  his  interest  and  good  grace  at  court. 
At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law : 
His  flatt'rers  scamper,  and  ius  Mends  withdraw. 

And  now  (to  shorten  my  disastrous  tale) 
Storms  of  affronts  pour'd  in  as  thick  as  haU. 
Each  scheme  for  safety  mischievously  sped, 
And  the  drawn  sword  hung  o'er  him  by  a  thread. 
Child  he  had  none.    His  wife  with  sorrow  died ; 
Few  women  can  survive  the  loss  of  pride. 

The  Demon  having  tempted  EologioB  to  engnge  in  rebel- 
lion against  his  Prince,  he  is  east  Into  prison. 

Here,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  might  declare 
The  motives  and  successes  of  the  war ; 
The  prowess  of  the  knights,  their  martial  deeds, 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats,  and 
Till  Be^i^nrius  at  a  «ingle  blow       [their  steeds; 
Suppress'd  the  faction  and  repell'd  the  foe. 
By  a  quick  death  the  traitors  he  relieved ; 
Condemn'd,  if  taken ;  famish'd,  if  reprieved. 

Now  see  Eulogius  (who  had  all  betray 'd 
Whate'er  he  knew)  in  loathsome  dungeon  laid : 
A  pris'ner,  first  of  war,  and  then  of  state : 
Rebel  and  traitor  ask  a  double  fate ! 
But  good  Justinian,  whose  exalted  mind, 
(In  spite  of  what  Firasmus  urged,)  inclined 
To  mercy,  soon  tiie  fbrfeit-hfe  forgave. 
And  freed  it  from  the  shackles  of  a  slave. 
Then  spoke  with  mild,  but  in  majestic  strain. 
Repent,  and  haste  thee  to  Larissa's  plain. 
Or  winder  through  the  world,  another  Cain. 
Thy  lands  and  goods  shall  be  the  poor  man's  lot, 
Or  feed  the  orphans  you've  so  long  forgot. 

Forsaken,  helpless,  recog^nised  by  none, 
Proscribed  Eulogius  left  the  unprosp'rous  town : 
For  succour  at  a  thousand  doors  he  knock'd ; 
£ach  heart  was  harden'd,  and  each  door  was 

lock'd. 
A  pilgrim's  staff  he  bore,  of  humble  thorn ; 
Pervious  to  winds  his  coat,  and  sadly  torn : 
Shoes  he  had  none :  a  beggar  gave  a  pair, 
"Who  saw  feet  poorer  than  his  own,  and  bare. 
He  drank  the' stream,  on  dewberries  he  fed, 
And  wildings  harsh  supplied  the  place  of  bread ; 
Thus  homeward  urged  his  solitary  way ; 
(Four  years  he  had  been  absent  to  a  day.) 


Fame  through  Thebais  his  arrival  spread. 
Half  his  old  friends  reproach'd  him,  and  half  fled : 
Of  help  and  common  countenance  bereft. 
No  creature  own'd  bun,  but  a  dog  he  left 
Compunction  touch'd  his  soul,  and,  wiser  made 
By  bitter  sufferings  he  resumed  his  trade : 
Thank'd  Heaven  for  want  of  power  and  want  of 

pelt 
That  he  had  lost  the  world  and  found  himself. 
Conscience  and  charity  revived  their  part, 
And  true  humility  enrich'd  the  heart. 
While  grace  celestial,  with  enlivening  ray 
Beam'd  forth,  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  day. 
His  neighbours  mark'd  the  change,  and  each  man 

strove 
By  slow  degrees  t'  applaud  him,  and  to  love. 
80  Peter,  when  his  tim'rous  guilt  was  o'er, 
Emerged  and  stood  twice  firmer  than  before. 


GONTENTMENT,  INDUSTKT,  AND  AOQUIESGENCE 
UNDER  THE  DIVINB  WILL. 


Why  dwells  my  unoffended  eye 
On  yon  blank  desert's  trackless  waste ; 
AU  dreary  earth,  or  cheerless  sky. 
Like  ocean  wild,  and  bleak,  and  vasti 
There  Lysidor's  enamour'd  reed 
Ne'er  taught  the  plains  Eudosia's  praise : 
There  herds  were  rarely  known  to  feed, 
Or  birds  to  sing,  or  flocks  to  graze. 
Yes  does  my  soul  complacence  find ; 
All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  ^rracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  ilie  mind ! 


Tremble,  and  yonder  Alp  behold. 
Where  half  dead  nature  gasps  below, 
Victim  of  everlasting  cold, 
Entomb'd  alive  in  endless  snow. 
The  northern  side  is  horror  all ; 
Against  the  southern  Phoebus  plays ; 
In  vain  th'  innoxious  glimm'rings  fall, 
The  frost  outlives,  outshines  the  rays. 
Yet  consolation  still  I  find ; 
And  all  firom  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  I 


For  nature  rarely  form'd  a  soil 
Where  diligence  subsistence  wants : 
Exert  but  care,  nor  spare  the  toil. 
And  all  beyond,  th'  Almighty  grants. 
Each  earth  at  length  to  culture  yields, 
Each  earth  its  own  manure  contains : 
Thus  the  Corydan  nurst  his  fields, 
Heaven  gave  th'  increase,  and  he  the  pains 
Th'  industrious  peace  and  phnty  find ; 
AU  due  to  thee. 
Supremely  gpracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 
9x3 
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Bdpio  sought  virtue  in  his  prima. 
And,  having  early  gain'd  the  prize, 
Stole  from  th'  ungrateful  world  in  time, 
Contented  to  be  low  and  wise  1 
He  served  the  state  with  zeal  and  force. 
And  then  with  dignity  retired ; 
Dismounting  from  th'  unruly  horse, 
To  rule  himself,  as  sense  required, 

Without  a  sigh,  he  pow'r  resign'd. 

All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

When  Diocletian  sought  repose, 

Cloy'd  and  fatigued  with  nauseous  pow'r, 

He  left  his  empire  to  his  foes, 

For  ibois  t'  admire,  and  rogues  devour : 

Rich  in  his  poverty,  he  bought 

Retirement's  innocence  and  health, 

With  his  own  hands  the  monarch  wrought. 

And  changed  a  throne  for  Ceres'  wealth. 

Toil  soothed  his  cares,  his  blood  refined 

And  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind ! 

He,  who  had  ruled  the  world,  exchanged 
His  sceptre  for  the  peasant's  spade, 
Postponing  (as  through  groves  he  ranged,) 
Court  splendour  to  the  rural  shade. 
ChUd  of  his  hand,  th'  engrafted  thorn 
More  than  the  victor  laurel  pleased  : 


Heart's-ease,  and  meadow-sweet  adorn 
The  brow,  from  civic  garlands  eased. 

Fortnne,  however  poor,  was  kind 

All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 

Thus  Charles,  with  justice  styled  the  great 

For  valour,  piety,  and  laws, 

Resign'd  two  empires  to  retreat, 

And  from  a  throne  to  shades  withdraws; 

In  vain  (to  sooth  a  monarch's  pride,) 

His  yoke  the  willing  Persian  bore : 

In  vain  the  Saracen  complied. 

And  fierce  Northumbrians  stain'd  with  gene. 

One  Gallic  farm  his  cares  confined ; 

And  all  from  thee. 

Supremely  gracious  Deity, 

Composer  of  the  mind ! 

Observant  of  th'  almighty  will. 
Prescient  in  faith,*  and  pleased  with  toil, 
Abram  Chaldea  left,  to  till 
The  moss-grown  Haram's  flinty  soQ ; 
Hydras  of  thorns  abeorb'd  his  gain. 
The  commonwealth  of  weeds  rebeU^d, 
But  labour  tamed  th'  ungrateful  plain. 
And  famine  was  by  ait  repell'd ; 
Patience  made  churlish  nature  I ' 
All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 


ANONYMOUS. 


nXM  TBB  AMNVAL  aBdZBRB  m  1774. 


YERSES, 

Oopisd  JSeoia  the  windov  of  an  ob«rare  lodghig-houss  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Strang eb!  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  restless 
mind. 
Like  me  within  these  walls  is  cribb'd,  confined ; 
Learn  how  each  want  that  heaves  our  mutual  sigh 
A  woman's  soft  solicitudes  supply. 
From  her  white  breast  retreat  all  rude  alarms, 
Or  fly  the  magic  circle  of  her  arms ; 
While  souls  exchanged  alternate  grace  acquire, 
And  passions  catch  from  passions  glorious  fire : 


What  though  to  deck  this  roof  no  arts  combiBe, 
Such  forms  as  rival  every  fiur  but  mine; 
No  nodding  plumes,  our  humble  couch  above. 
Proclaim  eadx  triumph  of  unbounded  love ; 
No  silver  lamp  with  sculptured  Cupids  g«y. 
O'er  yielding  beauty  pours  its  midnight  rmj ; 
Yet  Fanny's  charms  could  Time's  slow  flig^ht 

beguile, 
Soothe   eveiy  care,  and  make  each  dnngvcm 

smile : 
In  her,  what  kings,  what  saints  have  wiah'd,  m 

given, 
Her  heart  is  empire,  and  her  love  is  heaven. 
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i:Bora,— ^ 

EowABD  LoviBOND  wsB  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who  lived  at  Hampton,  in  Afiddlesex,  where  he 
chiefly  amused  hinuelf  with  the  occupations  of 
nural  economy.  According  to  the  information 
of  Mr.  Chahners,  he  was  a  director  of  the  East 


India  Company.  He  assisted  Moore  in  his  pe- 
riodical paper  called  the  «  World/'  to  which  he 
contributed  "The  Tears  of  Old  May-Day,"  and 
four  other  papers. 


THJB  TEARS  OF  OLD  MAT-DAT. 

WBinn  05  TEE  BKrOBMAnOS  or  TBI  CAUSDAE  OS  1754b 

Led  hy  the  jocund  train  of  Ternal  hours 
And  vernal  airs,  up  rose  the  gentle  May ; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flowers 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  heaven's  ambrosial  dews  were 
bright. 

And  amorous  zephyrs  flutter'd  on  her  breast : 
With  eveiy  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light, 

The  colours  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest 

Imperial  ensigns  graced  her  smiling  form, 
A  golden  key  and  golden  wand  she  bore ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm, 
And  that  unlocks  the  summer's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  consdous  majesty  she  came, 
The  grateful  honours  of  mankind  to  taste : 

To  gather  /airest  wreaths  of  future  fame, 

And  blond  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories  past 

Vain  hope !  no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  votaries,  and  at  early  dawn, 

Sacred  to  May  and  love's  mysterious  rite,  [lawn. 
Brush  the  light  dew-drops  from  the  spangled 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine : 

Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide, 
A  purer  offering  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

No  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  height  around 
To  valour's  games  th'  ambitious  youth  advance ; 

No  merry  bells  and  tabor's  sprightlier  sound 
Wake  the  loud  carol,  and  the  sportive  dance. 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droop'd  her  head, 
Faint  on  her  cheeks  the  blushing  crimson  died — 

**  Oh !  chaste  victorious  triumphs,  whither  fled  T 
My  maiden  honours,  whither  gone  1"  she  cried. 

Ah !  once  to  fiune  and  bright  dominion  born, 
The  earth  and  smiling  ocean  saw  me  rise, 

With  tune  coeval  and  the  star  of  mom. 
The  first,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Then,  when  at  heaven's  prolific  mandate  sprung 
The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day. 

Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 
Hail'd  the  glad  dawn,  and  angels  call'd  me  May. 


Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the  sound, 
And  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  valleys 

The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round,     [rung ; 
And  shouting  planets  in  their  courses  sung. 

For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year ; 

Saw  youth,  and  joy,  and  love's  enchanting  wiles; 
Saw  tiiie  mild  graces  in  my  train  appear, 

And  inftnt  beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

No  Winter  frown'd.     In  sweet  embrace  allied, 
Three  sister  seasons  danced  th'  eternal  green ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gently  vied  [mien. 
Wi^  Autumn's  blush,  and  Summer's  lofty 

Too  soon,  when  man  profaned  the  blessings  given, 
And  vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age, 

With  bright  Astrea  to  my  native  heaven 
I  fled,  and  flying  saw  the  deluge  rage ; 

Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beams, 
While  sounding  billows  from  the  mountainc 
roU'd, 
With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams. 
My  nectar'd  streams,  that  flow'd  on  sands  of 
gold. 

Then  vanish'd  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove, 
Their  forests  floating  on  &e  wat'iy  plain : 

Then,  famed  for  arts  and  laws  derived  from  Jove, 
My  Atalantis  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

No  longer  bloom'd  primeval  Eden's  bow'rs, 
Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  th'  Hesperian 
steep: 

With  all  their  fountains,  fragrant  firuits  and  flow'iSy 
Tom  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 

No  more  to  dwell  in  sylvan  scenes  I  deign'd, 
Yet  oft  descending  to  the  languid  earth. 

With  quick'ning  powers  the  fainting  ma«  sus- 
tain'd. 
And  waked  her  slumb'ring  atoms  into  birth. 

And  ev'ry  echo  taught  my  raptured  name, 
And  ev'ry  vii^  breath'd  her  am'rous  vows, 

And  precious  wreaths  of  rich  immortal  fame, 
Shower'd  by  the  Muses,  crown'd  by  lofty  browg. 

But  chief  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe's  pride. 
My  Albion's  fkvour'd  realms,  I  rose  adored ; 

And  pour'd  my  wealth,  to  other  dimes  denied ; 
From  Amalthea'9  hom  with  plenty  stored. 
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Ah  me !  for  now  a  younger  riyal  daimi 
Mj  ravish'd  honoun,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances,  and  victorioas  games, 
To  her  my  garlands  and  triamphal  song. 

Oh  say  what  yet  untasted  beauties  flow, 
What  purer  joys  await  her  gentler  reign? 

Bo  lilies  fairer,  vi'ieu  sweeter  blowl 
And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain  1 

Bo  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  1 
Boes  ev'ning  fan  her  with  serener  gales  ? 

Bo  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies, 
Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  Tales  t 

Ah  I  no :  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 
Bkirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night. 
Through  clouds  embattled  &intly  wings  her  way. 

Pale,  immature,  the  blighted  Yeidure  springs. 
Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swelling  flower ; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 
When  silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Nor  wonder,  man,  that  nature's  bashful  face. 
And  opening  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear : 

Is  she  not  sprung  from  April's  wayward  race. 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripen'd  year? 

With  show'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 
With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treacherous 
peace. 

With  blushes,  harb'ring,  in  their  thin  diq^uise. 
The  blasts  that  riot  on  the  Spring's  increase  ? 


Is  this  the  lair  invested  with  my  spoil 
By  Europe's  laws,  and  senates'  stem  command  \ 

Ungen'rous  Europe !  let  me  fly  thy  sofl. 
And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  land ; 

Again  revive,  on  Asia's  droopmg  shore. 

My  Baphne's  groves,  or  Lyda's  aqdent  plain ; 

Again  to  Afiie's  sultry  sands  restore 
Embow'ring  shades,  and  Lybian  Ammon'sfkne. 

Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast. 
There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife ; 

Brood  o'er  the  regions  of  eternal  firost. 
And  swell  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  life. 

Then  Britain — Here  she  ceased.  Indignant  grief. 
And  parting  pangs,  her  falt'ring  tongue  sap- 
preas'd: 

Vail'd  in  an  amber  cloud  she  sought  relief. 
And  tears  and  silent  anguish  told  the  rest. 


^  TO  •  •  •• 
What  !  bid  me  seek  another  fair 

In  untried  paths  of  female  wiles  t 
And  posies  weave  of  other  hair. 

And  bask  secure  in  other  smiles  ! 
Thy  friendly  stars  no  longer  prize. 
And  light  my  course  by  other  eyes  ? 

Ah  no ! — ^my  dying  lips  shall  dose, 
Unalter'd  love,  as  faith,  professing; 

Nor  praising  him  who  life  bestows. 
Forgot  who  makes  that  gift  a  blassing. 

My  last  address  to  Heaven  is  due ; 

The  last  but  one  v  all— to  you. 


FRANCIS  PAWKES. 


[Bora,im.    X>l«d,  1777.] 


F&ANOis  Fawkbb  made  translations  from  some 
of  the  minor  Greek  poets  (viz.  Anacreon,  Bappho, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  Muscus,  Theocritus,  and 
Apollonios,)  and  modernized  the  description  of 
«« May  and  Winter."  from  Gawain  Bouglas.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  studied  at  Cambridge, 
was  curate  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  ob- 


tained the  friendship  of  Archbishop  Herring,  and 
by  him  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington, 
in  Kent.  By  the  fevour  of  Br.  Plumptre,  he 
exchanged  tlUs  vicarage  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes, 
and  was  finally  made  chaplain  to  the  Prince«  of 
Wales.  He  was  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and 
Warton ;  a  learned  and  a  jovial  parson. 


THB  BROWN  JOO. 
Bbae  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with 

mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale,) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thinty  old  soul 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathom'd  a  bowl ; 
In  boosing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  jolly  topers  be  bore  ofi"  the  Leil. 


It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  e 
In    his   flower-woven    arbour  as  gay 
please, 


you 


With  a  friend  and  a  ]^pe  puffing  sorrows  away. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  day 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  wera  shot. 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Borchester  butt. 

His  body,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  bad  lain, 
And  time  into  day  had  resolved  it  again, 
A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 
And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  form'd  this  browm 

jug. 
Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale. 
So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  Val^. 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

AFTER  TBI  MAmm  OV  DSSnOEB. 

Ik  Phoebus'  region  while  lome  bards  there  be 

That  sing  of  battles,  and  the  trumpet's  roar ; 
Yet  these,  I  ween,  more  powerful  bards  than  me, 

Above  my  ken,  on  eagle  pinions  soar ! 
Haply  a  scene  of  meaner  view  to  scan, 

Beneath  their  laurel'd  praise  my  verse  may  give, 
To  trace  the  features  of  unnoticed  man^ 

Deeds,  else  forgotten,  in  the  verse  may  live! 
Her  lore,  mayhap,  instructive  sense  may  teach. 
From  weeds  of  humbler  growth  within  my  lowly 
reach. 

A  wight  there  was,  who  single  and  alone 

Had  crept  from  vigorous  youth  to  waning  age, 
Nor  e'er  was  worth,  nor  e'er  was  beauty  known 

His  heart  to  captive,  or  his  thought  engage  : 
Borne  feeble  joyaunce,  though  his  conscious  mind 

Might  female  worth  or  beauty  give  to  wear, 
Yet  to  the  nobler  sex  he  held  confined 

The  genuine  graces  of  the  soul  sinoere, 
And  well  could  show  with  saw  or  proverb  quaint 
All  semblance  woman's  soul,  and  all  her  beauty 
paint. 

In  plain  attire  this  wight  apparell'd  was, 
(For  much  he  conn'd  of  fhigal  lore  and  knew) 
Nor,  till  some  day  of  larger  note  might  cause. 
From  iron-bound  chest  his  better  garb  he  drew : 
But  when  the  Sabbath-day  might  challenge  more, 
Or  feast,  or  birth-day,  diould  it  chance  to  be, 
A  glossy  suit  devoid  of  stain  he  wore, 

And  gold  his  buttons  glanced  so  frir  to  tee, 
Gold  clasp'd  his  shoon,  by  maiden  brash'd  so 
sheen, 
And  his  rough  beard  ho  shaved,  and  donn'd  his 
linen  clean. 

But  in  his  common  g^b  a  coat  he  wore, 

A  fiuthful  coat  that  long  its  lord  had  known, 
That  once  was  black,  but  now  was  black  no 

Attinged  by  various  colours  not  its  own.  [more, 
All  from  his  nostrils  was  the  front  imbrown'd. 

And  down  the  back  ran  many  a  greasy  line, 
While,  here  and  there,  his  social  moments  own'd 

The  generous  signet  of  the  purple  wine. 
Brown  o'er  the  bent  of  eld  his  wig  appear'd. 
Like  fox's  trailing  tail  by  hunters  sore  afieir'd. 

One  only  maid  he  had,  tike  turtle  true. 
But  not  like  turtle  gentle,  soft,  and  kind; 
For  many  a  time  her  tongue  bewray'd  the  durew, 
And  in  meet  words  unpack'd  her  peevish  mind. 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  raise  the  sofi  desire. 

That  stirs  the  tingling  blood  in  youthful  vein, 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  light  the  tender  fire. 

By  many  a  bard  is  sung  in  many  a  strain: 
Hook'd  was  her  nose,  and  countless  wrinkles  told 
"What  no  man  durst  to  her,  I  ween,  that  she 
was  old. 
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When  the  clock  told  the  wonted  hour  was  come 
When  firom  his  nightly  cups  the  wight  with- 
drew, 
Right  patient  would  she  watch  his  wending  home. 
His  feet  she  heard,  and  soon  the  bolt  she  drew* 
If  long  his  tbnfi  was  past,  and  leaden  sleep 
O'er  her  tired  eye-Uds  'gan  his  reign  to  stretch, 
Oft  would  she  curse  that  men  such  hours  should 

keep. 
And  many  a  saw  'gainst  drunkenness  would 
preach ; 
Haply  if  potent  gin  had  arm'd  her  tongue. 
All  on  tho  reeling  wight  a  thundering  peal  she 
rung. 

For  though  the  blooming  queen  of  Cyprus*  isle 
O'er  her  oold  bosom  long  had  ceased  to  reign, 
.On  that  cold  bosom  still  could  Bacchus  smile, 

Such  beverage  to  own  if  Bacchus  deign : 
For  wine  she  prized  not  much,  for  stronger  drink 

Its  medicine,  oft  a  cholio-pain  will  call, 
And  for  the  medicine's  sake,  might  envy  think, 

Oft  would  a  cholic-pain  her  bowels  enthral; 
Yet  much  the  profier  did  she  loath  and  say 
No  dram  might  maiden  taste,  and  often  answer'd 
nay. 

So  as  in  single  animals  he  joy'd. 

One  cat,  and  eke  one  dog,  his  bounty  fed  ; 
The  first  the  cate-devouring  mice  destroy'd. 
Thieves  heard  the  last,  and  firom  his  threshold 
All  in  the  sun-beams  bask'd  the  lazy  cat,  [fled: 
Her  mottled  length  in  couchant  posture  laid} 
On  one  accustom'd  chair  while  Pompey  sat. 
And  loud  he  bark'd  should  Puss  his  right 

invade. 
The  himian  pair  oft  mark'd  them  as  they  lay, 
And  haply  sometimes  thought  like  cat  and  dog 
were  they. 

A  room  he  had  that  &ced  the  southern  ray. 

Where  oft  he  walk'd  to  set  his  thoughts  in  tune. 
Pensive  he  paced  its  length  an  hour  or  tway. 

All  to  the  music  of  his  creeking  shoon. 
And  at  the  end  a  darkling  closet  stood. 

Where  books  he  kept  of  old  research  and  new. 
In  seemly  order  ranged  on  shelves  of  wood. 

And  rusty  nails  and  phials  not  a  few ; 
Thilk  place  a  wooden  box  beseemeth  well,  [telL 
And  papers  squared  and  trimm'd  fi>r  use  unmeet  to 

For  still  in  fisrm  he  placed  his  chief  deUght, 

Nor  lightly  broko  lus  old  accustom'd  rule. 
And  much  uncouiteoos  would  he  hold  the  wigiil 

That  e'er  displaced  a  table,  ohair,  or  stool ; 
And  oft  in  meet  array  their  ranks  he  placed. 

And  oft  with  carefiil  eye  their  ranks  review'd; 
For  novel  linms,  though  mueh  those  fbrms  had 

Himself  and  maiden-minister  eschew'd:  [graced. 
One  path  he  trod,  nor  ever  would  decline 
Abairfs  unmeasured  breadth  firom  off  the  even  Untb 
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A  Club  select  there  was,  where  yarious  talk 
On  various  chapters  pass'd  the  ling'riDg  hour, 
And  thither  oft  he  bent  his  evening  walk. 
And  warm'd  to  mirth  by  wine's  enlivening 
pow'r. 
And  oft  on  politics  the  preachments  ran, 
If  a  pipe  lent  its  thought-begetting  fume: 
And  oift  important  matters  would  they  scan, 
And  deep  in  council  fix  a  nation's  doom ; 
And  oft  they  chuckled  loud  at  jest  or  jeer, 
Or  bawdy  tale  the  meet,  thilk  much  they  loved 
to  hear. 

For  men  like  him  they  were  of  like  consort, 
Thilk  much  the  honest  muse  must  needs  con- 
demn, 
Who  made  of  women's  wiles  their  wanton  sport. 
And  bless'd  their  stars  that  kept  the  curse  from 
them! 
No  honest  love  they  knew,  no  melting  smile 
That  shoots  the  transports  to  the  throbbing 

heart! 
Thilk  knew  they  not  but  in  a  harlot's  guile 

Lasdyious  smiling  through  the  mask  of  art : 
And  so  of  women  deem'd  they  as  they  knew, 
And  from  a  Demon's  traits  an  Angel's  picture 
drew. 


But  most  abhorr'd  they  Hymeneal  rites. 

And  bosfifed  oft  the  freedom  of  their  fiite : 
Nor  'vaii'ti,  as  they  opined,  its  best  delytes 
Thobe  ills  to  balance  that  on  wedlock  wait ; 
And  often  would  they  tell  of  hen-peck'd  fool 
Snubb'd  by  the  hard  behest  of  sour-eyed  dame. 
And  vow'd  no  iongue-arm'd  woman's  freakish 

rule 
Their  mirth  should  quail,  or  damp  their  gener^ 

ous  flame : 
Then  pledged  their  hands,  and  toss'd   their 
bumpers  o'er. 
And  lo!  Bacchus !  sung,  andown'd  no  other  pow'r. 

If  e'er  a  doubt  of  softer  kind  arose 

Within  some  breast  of  less  obdurate  fi^ame, 
Lo !  where  its  hideous  form  a  Phantom  shows 

Full  in  his  view,  and  Cuckold  is  its  name. 
Him  Scorn  attended  with  a  glance  askew. 

And  Scorpion  Shame  for  delicts  not  his  own. 
Her  painted  bubbles  while  Suspicion  blew. 
And  vex'd  the  region    round   the    Cupid's 
throne: 
«  Far  be  from  us,"  they  cried,  « the  t^pach'rous 

bane, 
«  Far  be  the  dimply  guile,  and  hi  the  floweir 
chain!" 


JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 


P)ora,lTOe.    Diad,l7T8.] 


John  Akmstboko  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire, 
in  the  parish  of  Castleton,  of  which  his  father 
was  the  clergyman.  He  completed  his  education, 
and  took  a  medical  degree,  at  the  universi^  of 
Edinburgh,  with  much  reputation,  in  the  year 
1733.  Amidst  his  sdenttfic  pursuits,  he  also 
cultivated  literature  and  poetry.  One  of  his 
earliest  productions  in  verse,  was  an  » Imitation 
of  the  Style  of  Shakspere,"  which  received  the 
approbation  of  the  poets  Young  and  Thomson ; 
although  humbler  judges  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  in  it  any  striking  likeness  to  his  great 
original.  Two  other  sketches,  also  purporting 
to  be  imitations  of  Shakspere,  are  found  among 
his  works.  They  are  the  fragments  of  an  un- 
finished tragedy.  One  of  them,  the  **  Dream  of 
Progne,"  is  not  unpleasing.  In  the  other,  he  be- 
gins the  description  of  a  storm  by  saying,  that 

•   *'Jhe  tun  Vfe$U  down  im  wroth,  (he  Ma  foam'dbrutJ* 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  1786  he  publishad  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  severely  ridiculing  the  quackery  of 
untau^t  practitioners.  He  dedicated  this  per- 
formance to  Joshua  Ward,  John  Moore,  and 
others,  whom  he  styles  « the  Antacademic  phi- 
losophers, and  the  generous  despisers  of  the 
/Khools."  As  a  physician  he  never  obtained  ex- 
tensive practice.  This  he  himself  imputed  to  his 
contempt  of  the  little  artifices,  which,  he  alleges, 


were  necessary  to  popularity:  by  others,  the 
foilure  was  ascribed  to  his  indolence  and  fiteraiy 
avocations;  and  there  was  probably  truth  in  bo^ 
accounts.  A  disgraceful  poem,  entitled,  "The 
CEconomy  of  Love,"  which  he  published  after 
coming  to  London,  might  have  also  had  its  share 
in  impeding  his  professional  career.  He  cor- 
rected the  ne&rious  production,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  betraying  at  once  a  oonsciouanees  of 
its  impurity,  and  a  hankering  after  its  reputation. 
So  unflattering  were  his  prospects,  after  several 
years  residence  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  ap- 
plied (it  would  seem  without  success)  to  be  pot 
on  the  medical  stafif  of  the  forces,  then  going 
o^t  to  the  West  Indies.  His  <*  Art  of  Freeerving 
Health"  appeared  in  1744,  and  justly  fijced  hia 
poetical  reputation.  In  1746  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  for  sick  soldiers,  behind 
Buckingham  House.  In  1751  he  published  his 
poem  on  «  Benevolence ;"  in  1753  his  «  Epistle 
on  Taste;"  and  in  1766  his  prose  «  Sketdies  by 
Launcelot  Temple."  Certainly  none  of  these 
productions  exalted  the  literary  character  which 
he  had  raised  to  himself  by  his  <<  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health."  The  poems  «<  Taste"  and  <«Be- 
nevolence"  are  very  insipid.  His  "Sketches** 
have  been  censured  more  than  they  seem  to  de- 
serve for  «<  oaths  and  exclamations,*  and  for  a 

•  Cbalmsrt's  Blognphieal  Dietlonaij. 
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constant  struggle  to  say  smart  things."  They 
contain  indeed  some  expressions  which  might  be 
wished  away,  but  these  are  very  few  in  number ; 
and  several  of  his  essays  are  plain  and  sensible, 
without  any  effort  at  humour. 

In  1760  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
forces  that  went  over  to  Germany.  It  is  at  this 
era  of  his  life  that  we  should  expect  its  history 
to  be  the  most  amusing,  and  to  have  furnished 
the  most  important  relics  of  obseiration,  from  his 
having  visited  a  foreign  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  war,  and  where  he  was  placed,  by  his 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  interesting  events.  It 
may  be  pleasing  to  follow  heroes  into  retirement ; 
but  we  are  also  fond  of  seeing  men  of  literary 
genius  amidst  the  action  and  business  of  life. 
Of  Dr.  Armstrong  in  Germany,  however,  we 
have  no  other  information  than  what  is  afforded 
by  his  epistle  to  Wilkes,  entiUed  «Day,"  which 
is  by  no  means  a  bright  production,  and  chiefly 
devoted  to  subjects  of  eating.  With  Wilkes  he 
was,  at  that  time,  on  terms  of  friendship ;  but 
their  cordiality  was  afterward  dissolved  by  poli- 
tics. Churchill  took  a  share  in  the  quarrel,  and 
denounced  our  author  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
toward  Wilkes,  who  had  been  his  benefactor ; 
and  Wilkes,  by  subsequently  attacking  Armstrong 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  showed  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  satirist's  reproaches.  To  such 
personalities  Armstrong  might  have  replied  in 
the  words  of  Prior, 

"To  John  I  owed  great  obllgvUon, 

Bat  John  nnhMpily  thought  fit 
To  puhliah  it  to  all  the  nation; 
Sine  J<dm  sod  I  axe  more  than  qntt" 

But  though  his  temper  was  none  of  the  mildest, 
he  had  the  candour  to  speak  with  gratitude  of 
Wilkes's  former  kindness,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  appointment 
in  the  army. 

After  the  peace  he  returned  to  London,  where 
his  practice,  as  well  as  acquaintance,  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle  of  friends ;  but  among 
whom  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  genius. 
From  the  originality  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from 
his  reading,  and  more  than  ordinary  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  his  conversation  is  said  to  have  been 
richly  entertaining.  Yet  if  the  character  which 
is  supposed  to  apply  to  him  in  the  **  Castle  of 
Indotence"t  describes  him  justly,  his  colloquial 
delightfulness  must  have  been  intermittent.  In 
1770  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Miscella- 
nies, containing  a  new  prose  piece,  « The  Uni- 
versal Almanack,"  and  <«  The  Forced  Marriage," 
a  tragedy  which  had  been  offered  to  Garrick,  but 
refused.  The  whole  was  ushered  in  by  a  preface, 
fuU  of  arrogant  defiance  to  public  opinion.  **  He 
had  never  courted  the  public,"  he  said,  «  and  if 
it  was  true  what  he  had  been  told,  that  the  best 
judges  were  on  his  side,  he  desired  no  more  in 

^  Armstrong's  character  is  said  to  have  been  painted  In 
the  stansa  of  the  "Castle  of  Indolence^*  beginning 
«  With  him  WM  wmetlmee  Joined  In  sOent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  shyer  stUl,  who  quite  detested  talk,^  ke. 

See  aate^  p.  450. 


the  article  of  fame  as  a  writer."  There  was  a 
9ood  deal  of  matter  in  this  collection,  that  ought 
to  have  rendered  its  author  more  modest  The 
**  Universal  Almanack"  is  a  wretched  production, 
to  which  the  objections  of  his  propensity  to 
swearing,  and  abortive  efibrts  at  humour,  apply 
more  justly  than  to  his  «< Sketches;"  and  his 
tragedy  the  <<  Forced  Marriage,"  is  a  tnortuuifffi 
caput  of  insipidity.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  published  a  short, 
but  splenetic  account  of  his  tour,  under  hi9  old 
assumed  name  of  Launcelot  Temple.  His  last 
production  was  a  volume  of  «  Professional  Es-. 
says,"  in  which  he  took  more  trouble  to  abuse 
quacks  than  became  his  dignity,  and  showed 
himself  a  man  to  whom  the  reUsh  of  life  was  not 
improving,  as  its  feast  drew  toward  a  dose.  He 
died  in  September,  1779,  of  a  hurt,  which  he  ac- 
cidentally received  in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage; 
and,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  friends,  left 
behind  him  more  than  8000/.,  saved  out  of  a  very 
moderate  income,  arising  principally  fii>m  his 
half-pay. 

His  "Art  of  Preserving  Health"  is  the  most 
successful  attempt,  in  our  language,  to  incorpo- 
rate material  science  with  poetry.  Its  subject 
had  the  advantage  of  being  generally  interesting; 
for  there  are  few  things  that  we  shall  be  more 
willing  to  learn,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  than  the 
means  of  preserving  the  outward  bulwark  of  all 
other  blessings.  At  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  poetically  treating  a  subject,  which  presented 
disease  in  all  its  associations,  ii  one  of  the  most 
just  and  ordinary  topics  of  his  praise.  Of  the 
triumphs  of  poetry  over  such  diiSSculty,  he  had 
no  doubt  high  precedents,  to  show  that  strong 
and  true  delineations  of  physical  evil  are  not 
without  an  attraction  of  fearfrd  interest  and  ca- 
riosity to  the  human  mind ;  and  that  the  enjoj»> 
ment,  which  the  fancy  derives  from  conceptions 
of  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  healthful  nature, 
may  be  heightened,  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
opposite  pictures  of  her  mortality  and  decay. 
Milton  had  turned  disease  itself  into  a  subject  of 
sublimity,  in  the  vision  of  Adam,  with  that  in- 
tensity of  the  fire  of  genius,  which  converts 
whatever  materials  it  meets  with  into  its  aliment: 
and  Armstrong,  though  his  powers  were  not 
Miltonic,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  what  would 
have  repelled  a  more  timid  taste.  His  Muse 
might  be  said  to  show  a  professional  intrepidity 
in  choosing  the  subject ;  and,  like  the  physician 
who  braves  contagion,  (if  allowed  to  prolong  the 
simile,)  we  may  add,  that  she  escaped,  on  the 
whole,  with  Uttle  injury  fit>m  the  trial.  By  the 
title  of  the  poem,  the  author  judiciously  gave  his 
theme  a  moral  as  well  as  a  medical  interest  He 
makes  the  influence  of  the  passions  an  entire 
part  of  it  By  professing  to  describe  only  how 
health  is  to  be  preserved,  and  not  how  it  is  to  be 
restored,  he  avoids  the  unmanageable  horrors  of 
clinical  detail ;  and  though  he  paints  the  disease, 
wisely  spares  us  its  pharmaceutical  treatment 
His  coarse  through  the  poem  is  sustained  with 
lucid  management  and  propriety*    What  is  ex- 
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plained  of  the  animal  ceoQnomy  is  obscared  by 
no  pedantic  jargon,  but  made  distinct,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  picturesque  to  the  conception. 
We  need  not  indeed  be  remmded  how  small  a 
portion  of  science  can  be  communicated  in  poetiy ; 
but  the  practical  maxims  of  science,  which  the 
Muse  has  stamped  with  imagery  and  attuned  to 
harmony,  have  so  far  an  advantage  over  tho«e 
which  are  dehvered  in  prose,  that  they  becoohe 
more  agreeable  and  permanent  acquisitions  of  the 
memory.  If  the  didactic  path  of  his  poetry  is, 
firom  its  nature,  rather  level,  he  rises  above  it,  on 
several  occasions,  with  a  considerable  strength  of 
poetical  feeling.  Thus,  in  recommending  the 
vicinity  of  woods  around  a  dwelling,  that  may 
shelter  us  from  the  winds,  whilst  it  enables  us  to 
bear  their  music,  he  introduces  the  following 
pleasing  lines : 

*'01i!  when  ths  grcMrliBg  winds  contend,  and  sll 
The  eonnding  Ibrest  fluctnates  in  the  etonn ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o*er  the  steady  battlemontii,  delights 
Aboire  the  luxoxy  of  Tulgar  sleep." 

In  treating  of  diet  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
foil  difficulty  of  an  humble  subject,  and  to  have 
sought  to  relieve  his  precepts  and  physiological 
descriptions,  with  all  the  wealth  of  allusion  and 
imagery  which  his  fancy  could  introduce.  The 
appearance  of  a  forced  effort  is  not  wholly  avoid- 
ed, even  where  he  aims  at  superior  strains,  in 
order  to  garnish  the  meaner  topics,  as  when  he 
solemnly  addresses  the  Naiads  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  world,  in  rehearsing  the  praises  of  a  cup  of 
water.  But  he  closes  the  book  in  a  strain  of 
genuine  dignity.  After  contemplating  the  effects 
of  Time  on  the  human  body,  his  view  of  its  in- 
fluence dilates,  vrith  easy  and  majestic  extension, 
to  the  univenal  structure  of  nature ;  and  he  rises 
from  great  to  greater  objects  with  a  climax  of 
tfoblimity. 

"  What  does  not  ftde  f  tiie  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crash  of  thunder  and  the  warring  wind% 
Shook  by  the  slow,  hat  sun  de»trover,  Time, 
Now  bangs  in  donbtftd  ruins  o*er  its  base. 
And  flinty  pyramkis,  and  walls  of  brass, 


Doaeend:  the  Sabytonianq)!?**  are  sunk; 
Achaia,  Borne,  and  Bgypt,  moulder  down. 
Time  shaken  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 
And  tottering  empires  crush  Y^  their  own  m 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die." 

He  may,  in  some  points,  be  compared  advan- 
tageously with  the  best  blank  verse  writers  of  the 
age ;  and  he  will  be  found  free  from  their  moat 
striking  deflBcts.  He  has  not  the  ambition  of 
Akenside,  nor  the  verbosity  of  Thomson.  On 
the  other  hand,  shall  we  say  that  he  is  equal  in 
genius  to  either  of  those  poets  1  Certainly,  his 
originality  is  nothing  like  Thomson's ;  and  the 
rapture  of  his  heroic  sentiments  is  unequal  to 
that  of  the  author  of  the  «  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation." For,  in  spite  of  the  too  frequently 
false  pomp  of  Akenside,  we  still  feel,  that  he  has 
a  devoted  moral  impulse,  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  cant  of  morality,  a  zeal  in  the  worship  of 
Virtue,  which  places  her  image  in  a  high  and 
hallowed  light.  Neither  has  his  versification  the 
nervous  harmony  of  Akenside's,  for  his  habit  of 
pausing  almost  uniformly  at  the  close  of  die  line, 
gives  an  air  of  formality  to  his  numbers.  His 
vein  has  less  mixture  than  Thomson's ;  hot  its 
ore  is  not  so  fine.  Sometimes  we  find  him  try- 
ing his  strength  with  that  author,  in  the  same 
walk  of  description,  where,  though  correct  and 
.concise,  he  falls  beneath  the  poet  of  «  The  Sea- 
sons" in  rich  and  graphic  observation.  He  also 
contributed  to  "  The  Castle  of  Indolence*'  some 
stanzas,  describing  the  diseases  arising  firom  sloth, 
which  form  rather  an  useful  back-ground  to  the 
luxuriant  picture  of  the  Castle,  than  a  prominent 
part  of  its  enchantment* 

On  the  whole,  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  a  poet  of  judicious  thoughts  and  correct  ex- 
pression ;  and,  as  far  as  the  rarely  successful  ap- 
plication of  verse  to  subjects  of  science  can  be 
admired,  an  additional  merit  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  hand  which  has  reared  poetical  flowers  on  the 
dry  and  difficult  ground  of  philosophy. 


ntOM  <*THB  ABT  OF  FBBSVBTINa  HBALTH." 

BOOK  L  xanmuED  **AxaJ* 
Opening  of  the  Poem  in  an  Invocation  to  Hygela. 

Dauohteb  of  Pa)on,  queen  of  every  joy, 
Hygeia;  whose  indulgent  smile  sustains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 
And  on  th'  inmiortal  essences  bestows 
immortal  youth ;  auspicious,  O  descend ! 
Thou  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolliog  year. 
Whether  thou  wanton'st  on  the  western  gale, 
Or  shakest  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north, 
Difiusest  life  and  vigour  through  the  tracts 
Of  air,  through  earth,  and  ocean's  deep  domain* 
When  through  the  blue  serenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wasteful  host 
Of  Pain  and  Sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd, 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloomy 


Where  in  deep  Erebus  involved,  the  Fiends 
Grow  more  pro&ne.    Whatever  shapes  of  dealiit 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  through  the  shuddering  air:  whatever 

plagues 
Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  winge 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat'iy  element, 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motioBleas  and  rank. 
That  smothers  earth,  and  all  the  breathless  1 
Or  the  vile  eamage  of  th'  inhuman  field ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  south  ; 
Whatever  ills  th'  extremes  or  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  diy  produce ; 
They  fly  thy  pure  effulgence :  they  and  all 
The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 
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Of  Vice  and  heedless  Pleasure :  or  if  aught 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  sky, 
Mournful  eclipsei  or  planets  ill-combined. 
Portend  disastrous  to  the  vital  world ; 
Thy  salutary  power  ayerts  their  rage. 
Averts  the  general  bane :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  soon  would  die. 


FfiOM  THB  SAMS. 

Choice  of  a  rural  dtoatlon,  and  allegortail  pktoxe  of  the 
QuartaaAgao. 

Yb  who  amid  this  feyerish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind ; 
Fly  the  rank  ci^,  shun  its  turbid  air ; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead, 
The  dying,  sickning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhaled,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality.    It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine, 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell, 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature ;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Relapses  into  fighting  elements : 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt  oflensive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurts ;  but  here  a  sordid  bath. 
With  oily  rancour  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Besides,  immured  in  many  a  sullen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
This  slumbering  deep  remains,  and  ranker  grows 
With  sickly  rest :  and  (though  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  acid  vigour  of  the  mine, 
Roird  from  so  many  thundering  chimneys,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  that  overswarm  the  sky  ; 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air. 
In  vain  with  all  the  unctuous  rills  bedew 'd ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin. 
Imbibed,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood, 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 

While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  the  vales ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breeze 
That  fans  the  ever-undulating  sky ; 
A  kindly  sky !  whose  fost'ring  power  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 
Find  them  some  woodland  scene  where  nature 

smiles 
Benign,  where  all  her  honest  children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  seat ! 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  where  enthroned  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
Where  choose  thy  seat  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats, 
(Richmond  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay.)    Oh !  from  the  summer's  rage 
Oh !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 


Umbrageous  Ham !— But  if  the  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  power  or  gold. 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hempstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind ; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o'er  the  winding  flood ; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air ; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Lincoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf. 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides ;  a  meagre  fiend 
Begot  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
Gompress'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  Fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  fev'rish  blasts  subdues  the  siek'ning  land : 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains 
That  sting  the  burden'd  brows,  fiitigne  the  loins. 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  Umb ; 
Then  parting  heat  suooeeds,  till  copious  sweats 
O'erflow:  a  short  relief  from  former  ills. 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine ; 
The  vigour  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away : 
The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  fiice,  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devour'd  in  sallow  melancholy  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath. 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train : 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  fiend 
Tinged  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Recommendation  of  a  High  Sifenation  on  the  Sea-cout. 

Meaktime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun 
Of  burthen'd  skies ;  mark  where  the  dry  cham- 
paign 
Swells  into  cheerful  hills :  where  marjoram 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air ; 
And  where  the  cynorrhodon  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  basking  steep 
Ascend,  there  light  thy  hospitable  fires. 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  mom  arise. 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,  defends  you  from  the  blust'ring  north. 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  east. 
Oh !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
AI)ove  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  straui 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks, 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good. 
Where  health  is  studied ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natural  movements  of  th'  harmonious  frame. 
Besides,  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
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The  trembling  air;  that  floats  from  hUl  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  inseaeant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofly  sides 
Th*  ethereal  deep  with  endless  billows  chafes, 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 


FROM  BOOK  n.    ENTITLED  "DIET." 
AdJrc>s  to  the  NaiadB. 
Now  come,  ye  Naiads,  to  the  fountains  lead ; 
Now  let  me  wander  through  your  gelid  reign. 
I  bum  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wUds 
By  mortal  else  unttod.    I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thundering  o'er  the  ruin*d  cliflSk 
With  holy  reverence  I  approach  the  rocks  [song. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient 
Here  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springs  the  Nile ;  here  bursts  the  sounding 
In  angry  waves ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves  [Po 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  east ; 
And  there  in  gothic  solitude  reclined. 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  urn. 
What  solemn  twilight !  what  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  in&nt  floods !  through  every  nerve 
A  sacred  horror  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o*er  my  frame.    The  forest  deepens  round ; 
And  more  gigantic  still  th*  impending  trees 
Stretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world  1 


A  land  of  genii?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations  ?    If  indeed  beyond  / 
Aught  habitable  lies.    And  whither  leads. 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  pain. 
That  subterraneous  way  ?    Propitious  maids 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.  The  task  remains  to  sing 
Your  gifts,  (so  Pson,  so  the  powers  of  health 
Command,)  to  praiM  your  ciystal  element : 
The  chief  ingredient  in  heaven's  various  works  * 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem, 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine ; 
The  vehicle,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
And  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams !  vrith  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hand  the  languid  thirsty  quaff 
New  life  in  you ;  fresh  vigour  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew ; 
None  warmer  sought  the  sires  of  human  kind. 
Happy  in  temperate  peace !  their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  feverish  mirth, 
And  sick  dejection.    Still  serene  and  pleased, 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
WiUi  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne*er  forget. 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  from  ails, 
Jjong  centuries  they  lived  ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death. 
Oh !  could  those  worthies  from  the  world  of  gods 
Return  to  visit  their  degenerate  sons. 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modem  time. 
With  all  our  art  and  toil  improved  to  pain  ! 
Too  happy  they !  but  wealth  brought  luxury. 
And  luxury  on  sloth  begot  disease. 


RICHARDSON, 


or  QUKBIf*8  OOUIOB,  QZIOBD. 
— <• 


ODE  TO  A  SINGINO-BIIU). 

O  THOU  that  glad'st  my  lonesome  hours. 

With  many  a  wildly  warbled  song. 
When  Melancholy  round  me  lowers, 

And  drives  her  sullen  storms  along; 

When  fell  adversity  prepares 
To  lead  her  delegated  train. 
Pale  Sickness,  Want,  Remorse,  and  Pain, 

With  all  her  host  of  carking  cares — 
The  fiends  ordain'd  to  tame  the  human  soul. 
And  give  the  humbled  heart  to  sympathy's  control ; 

Sweet  soother  of  my  mis'ry,  say. 

Why  dost  thou  dap  thy  joyous  wingi 
Why  dost  thou  pour  that  artless  lay  ? 
How  canst  thou,  little  prisoner,  sing  ! 

Hast  thou  not  cause  to  grieve 
That  man,  unpitying  man !  has  rent 
From  thee  the  boon  which  Nature  meant 
Thou  should'st  as  well  as  he,  receive — • 
The  power  to  woo  thy  partner  in  the  grove. 
To  build  where  instinct  points,  where  chance  di- 
rects to  rove  1 


Perchance,  unconscious  of  thy  fisite. 

And  to  the  woes  of  bondage  blind. 
Thou  never  long'st  to  join  thy  mate. 
Nor  wishest  to  be  unconfined ; 

Then  how  relentless  he. 
And  fit  for  every  foul  offence. 
Who  could  bereave  such  innocence 
Of  life's  best  blessing,  Liberty ! 
Who  lured  thee,  guileful,  to  his  treachexoos 
snare. 
To  live  a  tuneful  slave,  and  dissipate  his  care ! 

But  why  for  thee  this  fond  complaint  1 

Above  thy  master  thou  art  blest : 
Art  thou  not  free  1 — ^Yes :  calm  Content 
With  olive  sceptre  sways  thy  breast : 

Then  deign  with  me  to  live ; 
The  falcon  with  insatiate  maw, 
With  hooked  bill  and  griping  daw. 
Shall  ne'er  thy  destiny  contrive ; 
And  eveiy  tabby  foe  shall  mew  in  Tain, 
While  pensivdy  demure  ahe  hears  thy  melting 
strain. 
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Nor  shall  the  fiend,  fell  Famine,  dare 

TI) V  wiry  tenement  awail ; 
These,  tliese  shall  he  my  constant  care. 
The  limpid  fount,  and  temperate  meal ; 

And  when  the  blooming  Spring 
In  chequer'd  livery  robee  the  fields, 
The  fairest  ilow'rets  Nature  yields 
To  thee  officious  will  I  bring ; 
A  garland  rich  thy  dwelling  shall  entwine, 
And  Flora's  freshest  gifts,  thrioe  happy  bird,  be 
thine  1 

From  dear  Oblivion's  gloomy  cave 

The  powerful  Muse  shall  wrest  thy  name, 

And  bid  thee  live  beyond  the  grave — 
This  meed  she  knows  thy  merits  claim ; 
She  knows  thy  liberal  heart 


Is  ever  ready  to  dispense 
The  tide  of  bland  benevolence. 
And  melody's  soft  aid  impart; 
Is  ready  still  to  prompt  the  magic  lay, 
Which  hushes  all  our  gpriefs,  and  charms  our  pains 
away. 

Erewhile  when,  brooding^'er  my  soul, 

Frown*d  the  black  demons  of  despair. 
Did  not  thy  voice  that  power  control, 
And  oft  suppress  the  rising  tear  1 

If  Fortune  should  be  kind, 
If  e'er  with  affluence  I'm  blest, 
I'll  often  seek  some  friend  distrest, 
And  when  the  weeping  wretch  I  find. 
Then,  tuneful  moralist,  I'll  copy  thee. 
And  solace  all  his  woes  with  social  sympathy. 


JOHN  LANGHORNE. 


CBora,  17IS.    Died,  1779.] 


John  Lakqhorne  was  the  son  of  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  bom  at 
Kirkby  Steven,  in  Westmoreland.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  the  charge 
of  giving  him  his  earliest  instruction  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  and  she  fulfilled  the  task  with 
so  much  tenderness  and  care,  as  to  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  of  gratitude  upon  his  memory. 
He  recorded  the  virtues  of  this  parent  on  her  tomb, 
as  well  as  in  an  affectionate  monody.  Having 
finished  his  classical  education  at  the  school  of 
Appleby,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  engaged  him- 
self as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  near  Rippon. 
His  next  employment  was  that  of  assistant  to 
the  firee-school  of  Wakefield.  While  in  that 
situation  he  took  deacon's  orders ;  and,  though 
he  was  still  very  young,  gave  indications  of  po- 
pular attraction  as  a  preacher.  He  soon  afterward 
went  as  a  preceptor  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cra- 
croft,  of  Hackthorn,  where  he  remained  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  during  that  time  entered  his 
name  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  though  he  never 
resided  at  his  college,  and  consequently  never 
obtained  any  degree.  He  had  at  Hackthorn  a 
numerous  charge  of  pupils,  and  as  he  has  not 
been  accused  of  neglecting  them,  his  time  must 
have  been  pretty  well  occupied  in  tuition ;  but 
he  found  leisure  enough  to  write  and  publish  a 
great  many  pieces  of  verse,  and  to  devote  so 
much  of  his  attention  to  a  fair  daughter  of  the 
femily.  Miss  Anne  Cracroft,  as  to  obtain  the 
young  lady's  partiality,  and  ultimately  her  hand. 
He  had  given  her  some  instructions  in  the  Italian, 
and  probably  trusting  that  she  was  sufficiently  a 
convert  to  the  sentiment  of  that  language,  which 
pronounces  that  <*  all  time  is  lost  which  is  not 
spent  in  love,"  he  proposed  immediate  marriage 
to  her.  She  had  the  prudence,  however,  though 
secretly  attached  to  him,  to  give  him  a  firm  re- 
fusal for  the  present ;  and  our  poet,  struck  with 


despondency  at  the  disappointment,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  scene  and  accepted  of  a  curacy 
in  the  parish  of  Bagenham.  The  cares  of  love, 
it  appeared,  had  no  bad  effect  on  his  diligence  as 
an  author.  He  allayed  his  despair  by  an  appo- 
site ode  to  Hope;  and  continued  to  pour  out 
numerous  productions  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
that  florid  facility  which  always  distinguished  his 
pen.  Among  these,  his  "  Letters  of  Theodosius 
and  Constantia"  made  him,  perhaps,  best  known 
as  a  prose  writer.  His  <<  Letters  on  Religious 
Retirement"  were  dedicated  to  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  who  returned  him  a  most  encouraging  letter 
on  his  just  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and,  what  was  coming  nearer  to  the  author's 
purpose,  took  an  interest  in  his  worldly  concerns. 
He  was  much  less  fortunate  in  addressing  a 
poem,  entitled  **  The  Viceroy,"  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  who  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  heartless  piece  of  adulation  was  written 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  lordship's  patron- 
age ;  but  the  viceroy  was  either  too  busy,  or  too 
insensible  to  praise,  to  take  any  notice  of  Lang- 
horne.  In  his  poetry  of  this  period,  we  find  his 
«  Visions  of  Fancy ;"  his  first  part  of  the  ««  En- 
largement of  the  Mind ;"  and  his  pastoral  <*Valour 
and  Genius,"  written  in  answer  to  Churchill's 
"  Prophecy  of  Famine."  In  consequence  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Scotch  for  this  last  poem,  he 
was  presented  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity by  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His 
profession  and  religious  writings  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  propriety  to  this  compliment,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  discoverable,  from 
any  striking  connection  of  ideas  between  a  doc- 
torship  of  divinity  and  an  eclogue  on  Valour 
and  Genius. 

He  came  to  reside  permanently  in  London  in 
1764,  having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  St  John's  Clerkenwell.    Being  soon  after- 
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ward  called  to  he  aflnfltant-preaeher  at  Lincoln's- 
inn  chapel,  he  bad  there  to  preach  beibre  an 
audience,  which  comprehended  a  much  greater 
number  of  learned  and  intelligent  persona  than 
are  collected  in  ordinary  congregations ;  and  his 
pulpit  oratory  was  put  to,  what  ia  commonly 
reckoned,  a  severe  test  It  proved  to  be  also  an 
honourable  test,  ife  continued  in  London  for 
many  years,  with  the  reputation  of  a  popular 
preacher  and  a  ready  writer.  His  productions 
in  prose,  besides  those  already  named,  were  his 
*<  Sermons,''  «£ffasions  of  Fancy  and  Friend- 
ship,'* "  Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Con- 
solations of  Human  Life/'  <<  Letters  between  St. 
Evremond  and  Waller,"  «  A  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,"  written  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  which  might  be  reckoned  a  real  service 
to  the  bulk  of  the  reading  community,*  "  Me- 
moirs of  Collins,"  and  «  A  Translation  of  Deni- 
na's  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Republics  of 
Italy."  He  also  wrote  for  several  years  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  An  attempt  which  he  made 
in  tragedy,  entitled  "The  Fatal  Prophecy," 
proved  completely  unsuccessful ;  and  he  so  far 
acquiesced  in  the  public  decision,  as  never  to 
print  it  more  than  once.  In  an  humbler  walk  of 
poetry  he  composed  «  The  Country  Justice,"  and 
the  "Fables  of  Flora."  The  Fables  are  very 
garish.  The  Country  Justice  was  written  from 
observations  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  which 
came  home  to  his  own  heart ;  and  it  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  drawing  our  attention  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  humanity. 

In  1767,  after  a  courtship  of  several  years,  he 
obtained  Miss  Cracroft  in  marriage,  having  cor- 
responded with  her  from  the  time  he  had  left  her 
father's  house ;  and  her  family  procured  for  him 
the  living  of  Blagden,  in  Somersetshire ;  but  his 
domestic  happiness  with  her  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, as  she  died  of  her  first  child — the  son 
who  lived  to  publish  Dr.  Langhorne's  works. 

In  1772  he  married  another  lady  of  the  name 
of  Thomson,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, near  Brough,  in  Westmoreland :  and  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  he  made  a  tour  with  his 
bride  through  some  part  of  France  and  Flanders. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her,  by  the  same  fatal  cause  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  former  partner.  Otherwise 
his  prosperity  increased.    In  1777  he  was  pro- 


moted to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  enabled  to  extend  his 
practical  usefiilnees  and  humanity  by  being  put 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  in  his  own  parish 
of  Blagden.  From  his  insight  into  the  sibuses 
of  parochial  office,  he  was  led  at  this  time  to 
compose  the  poem  of  **  The  Country  Justice," 
already  mentioned.  The  tale  of  <«Owen  of 
Canon"  was  the  last  of  his  works.  It  will  not 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  story  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  simple  and  affecting  ballad  of 
*<GiIl  Morrice,"  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Yet 
having  read  «Owen  of  Carron"  with  delight 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  am  still  so  far  a  slave  to 
early  associations  as  to  retain  some  predilection 
for  it. 

The  particular  cause  of  Dr.  Langhorne's  death, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  is  not  mentioned  by  his 
biographers,  further  than  by  a  surmise  that  it  was 
accelerated  by  intemperance.  From  the  general 
decency  of  his  charact^,  it  may  be  presumed 
that/his  indulgendes  were  neither  gross  nor  no- 
torious, though  habits  short  of  such  excess  might 
undermine  his  constitution. 

It  is  but  a  cheerless  task  of  criticism,  to  pass 
with  a  cold  look  and  irreverent  step,  over  the 
literary  memories  of  men,  who,  though  they  may 
rank  low  in  the  roll  of  absolute  genius,  have  yet 
possessed  refinement,  information,  and  poweta  of 
amusement,  above  the  level  of  their  species,  and 
such  as  would  interest  and  attach  us  in  private 
life.  Of  this  description  was  Langhome;  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  an  amiable  man.  He  gave 
delight  to  thousands,  from  the  press  and  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  had  sufficient  attraction,  in  his  day,  to 
sustain  his  spirit  and  credit  as  a  writer,  in  the 
face  of  even  Churchiirs  envenomed  satire.  Tet, 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his 
rapidity  was  the  effect  of  lightness  more  than 
vigour ;  and,  as  a  poet,  there  is  no  ascribing  to 
him  either  fervour  or  simplicity.  His  Muse  is 
elegantly  languid.  She  is  a  fine  lady,  whose 
complexion  is  rather  indebted  to  art  than  to  the 
healthful  bloom  of  nature.  It  would  be  nn&ir 
not  to  except  from  this  observation  several  plain 
and  manly  sentiments,  which  are  expressed  in 
his  poem  **  On  the  Enlargement  of  the  Mind," 
and  some  passages  in  his  « Country  Justice," 
which  are  written  with  genuine  feeling. 


FROM  "THE  OOUNTBY  JUSTICE." 

PAST  I. 

Duties  of  a  Country  Justice— Tfao  Tcuerable  mansions  of 
a&dent  Maglstmtcs  oontnurted  with  the  fopp^es  of 
modern  architecture— Appeal  in  behalf  of  Vagrants. 

The  social  laws  from  insult  to  protect. 
To  cherish  peace,  to  cultivate  respect; 
The  rich  from  wanton  cruelty  restrain. 
To  smooth  the  bed  of  penury  and  pain ; 


•  The  translation  of  Plutarch  has  been  since  eorrected 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Wrangham. 


The  hapless  vagrant  to  his  rest  restore. 
The  maze  of  fraud,  the  haunts  of  theft  explore; 
The  thoughtless  maiden,  when  subdued  by  art. 
To  aid,  and  bring  her  rover  to  her  heart ; 
Wild  riot's  voice  with  dignity  to  quell. 
Forbid  unpeaoeful  passions  to  rebell. 
Wrest  from  revenge  the  meditated  barm, 
For  this  fair  Justice  raised  her  sacred  arm  ; 
For  this  the  rural  magistrate,  oT  yore. 
Thy  honours,  Edward,  to  his  mansiott  bora. 

Oft,  where  old  Air  in  oonscious  gloiy  sails. 
On  silver  waves  that  flow  through  smifin^  ^mles  ; 
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In  Hurewood'e  grovoi,  vHiere  long  my  youth  was 

hud, 
(Jnseen  beneath  their  ancient  world  of  shade; 
With  many  a  group  of  antique  oolamna  crown'd 
In  Gothic  guise  auch  mansion  have  I  fonnd* 

Nor  lightly  deem,  ye  apes  of  modem  raee, 
Ve  cits  that  sore  bedizen  nature's  face. 
Of  the  more  manly  structures  here  ye  view : 
.  They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew ! 
Ye  reptile  dts,  that  oft  have  moved  my  spleen 
With  Venus  and  the  Graces  on  your  green  I 
Let  PlutUB,  growling  o'er  his  ill-got  wealth. 
Let  Mereuiy,  the  thriving  god  of  stealth. 
The  shopman,  Janus,  with  his  double  looks. 
Rise  on  your  mounts,  and  perch  upon  your  books ! 
But  spare  my  Venus,  spare  each  sister  Grace, 
Ye  cits,  that  sore  bedizen  nature's  face ! 

Ye  royal  architects,  whose  antic  taste 
Would  lay  the  realms  of  sense  and  nature  waste ; 
Forgot,  whenever  from  her  steps  ye  stray, 
That  My  only  points  each  other  way ; 
Here,  though  your  eye  no  courtly  creature  sees, 
Snakes  on  the  ground,  or  monkeys  in  the  trees ; 
Yet  let  not  too  severe  a  censure  foil 
On  the  plain  precincts  of  the  ancient  hall. 

For  though  no  sight  your  childish  &ncy  meets, 
Of  Thibet's  dogs,  or  China's  paroquets ; 
Though  apes,  asps,  lizards,  things  without  a  tail. 
And  all  the  tribes  of  foreign  monsters  &il ; 
Here  shall  ye  sigh  to  see,  with  rust  o'ergrown. 
The  iron  gnffin  and  the  sphinx  of  stone; 
And  mourn,  neglected  in  their  waste  abodes, 
Fire-breathing  drakes,  and  water-spouting  gods. 

Long  have  these  mighty  monsters  known  dis- 
grace. 
Yet  still  some  trophies  hold  their  ancient  place ; 
Where,  round  the  hall,  the  oak's  high  surbase  rears. 
The  fidd-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  yean. 

Th*  enormous  antlers  here  recall  the  day 
That  saw  the  forest  monarch  forced  away ; 
Who,  many  a  flood,  and  many  a  mountain  pass'd. 
Not  finding  those,  nor  deeming  these  the  last. 
O'er  floods,  o'er  mountains  yet  prepared  to  fly, 
Long  ere  the  death-drop  fill'd  his  foiling  eye ! 

Here  famed  for  cunning,  and  in  crimes  grown 
Hangs  his  gray  brush,  the  felon  of  the  fold*  [old. 
Oft  as  the  rent^feast  swells  the  midnight  cheer. 
The  maudlin  former  kens  him  o'er  his  beer. 
And  tells  his  old,  traditionary  tale. 
Though  known  to  ev'ry  tenant  of  the  vale. 

Here,  where  of  old  the  festal  ox  has  fed, 
Mark'd  with  his  weight,  the  mighty  horns  are 

spread! 
Some  ox,  O  Marshall,  for  a  board  like  thine, 
Where  the  vast  master  with  the  vast  sirloin 
Vied  in  roimd  magnitude — Respect  I  bear 
To  thee,  though  oft  the  ruin  of  the  chair. 


[•  This  pusago,  beaatlfal  in  itmli;  has  an  aaiodatsd 
interest  beyond  itn  beauty.  "  The  only  thing  I  remember," 
Bays  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "which  was  remarkable  In  Burns' 
manner,  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of 
Bonbory's  reprosenthig  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow ; 
his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one  side,-H>n  the  other,  his 
wUow,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.   These  lines  were  written 

Cold  on  Oanadian  hUls,  or  Minden's  plain,  Ac 
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These,  and  such  antique  tokens  that  record 
The  manly  spnrit,  and  the  bounteous  board. 
Me  more  delight  than  all  the  gewgaw  train, 
The  whims  and  zigzags  of  a  modem  brain. 
More  than  all  Asia's  marmosets  to  view, 
Grin,  firisk,  and  water  in  the  walks  of  Kew. 

Through  these  foir  valleys,  stranger,  hast  thou 
stray'd. 
By  any  chance,  to  visit  Harewood's  shade, 
And  seen  with  honest,  antiquated  air, 
In  the  plain  hall  the  magistratial  chair  1 
There  Herbert  sat — ^The  love  of  human  kind. 
Pare  light  of  truth,  and  temperance  of  mind. 
In  the  free  eye  the  featured  soul  display'd. 
Honour's  strong  beam,  and  Mercy's  melting  shade ; 
Justice,  that,  in  the  rigid  paths  of  law, 
Would  still  some  drops  from  Pity's  fountain  draw. 
Bend  o'er  her  urn  with  many  a  gen'rous  fear. 
Ere  his  firm  zeal  should  force  one  orphan's  tear ; 
Fair  equity,  and  reason  scorning  art. 
And  all  the  sober  virtues  of  the  heart — 
These  sat  with  Herbert,  these  shall  best  avail 
Where  statutes  order,  or  where  statutes  fail. 

Be  this,  ye  rural  magistrates,  your  plan: 
Firm  be  your  justice,  but  be  friends  to  man. 

He  whom  the  mighty  master  of  this  ball 
We  fondly  deem,  or  farcically  call, 
To  own  the  patriarch's  truth,  however  loth. 
Holds  but  a  mansion  crush'd  before  the  moth. 

Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart  too  firail, 
Bom  but  to  err,  and  erring  to  bewail, 
Shalt  thou  his  foults  with  eye  severe  explore. 
And  give  to  life  one  human  weakness  more  1 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call. 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

For  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife. 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care. 
The  firiendless,  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  firom  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me. 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  moum'd  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears  !* 


Boms  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  the 
ideas  which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  lie  actually  shed 
tears.  He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced 
that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  that  they  occur  in  a 
hal^lbrgotten  poem  of  Langhomo's,  called  by  the  unpro- 
mising title  of  The  Justice  of  Peace.  I  whispered  my 
inlbrmation  to  a  friend  present,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Bums,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  whidi 
though  of  mere  elTility,  I  then  received,  and  still  recollect 
2a2 
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GIPSDES. 

?ROX  THI  BAKS. 

The  gipsy-race  my  pity  rarely  move ; 
Yet  their  strong  thirst  of  liberty  I  love. 
Not  Wilkes,  our  Freedom's  holy  martyr,  more ; 
Nor  his  firm  phalanx  of  the  common  shore. 

For  this  in  Norwood's  patrimonial  groves 
The  tawny  father  with  his  ofispring  roves ; 
When  summer  suns  lead  slow  the  sultry  day, 
In  mossy  caves,  where  welling  waters  play, 
Fann'd  by  each  gale  that  cools  the  fervid  sky, 
With  this  in  ragged  luxury  they  lie. 
Oft  at  the  sun  the  dusky  elfins  strain 
The  sable  eye,  then  snugging,  sleep  again ; 
Oft  as  the  dews  of  cooler  evening  fall, 
For  their  prophetic  mother's  mantle  call. 

Far  other  cares  that  waud'ring  mother  wait, 
The  mouth,  and  oft  the  minister  of  fate ! 
From  her  to  hear,  in  evening's  friendly  shade. 
Of  future  fortune,  files  the  village-maid, 
Draws  her  long-hoarded  copper  from  its  hold, 
And  rusty  hal^ence  purchase  hopes  of  gold. 

But,  ah !  ye  maids,  beware  the  gipsy's  lures ! 
She  opens  not  the  womb  of  time,  but  yours. 
Oft  has  her  hands  the  hapless  Marian  wrung, 
Marian,  whom  Gay  in  sweetest  strains  has  sung  I 
The  parson's  maid — sore  cause  had  she  to  rue 
The  gipsy's  tongue ;  the  parson's  daughter  too. 
Long  had  that  anxious  daughter  sigh'd  to  know 
What  Vellum's  sprucy  clerk,  the  valley's  beau. 
Meant  by  those  glances  which  at  church  he  stole, 
Her  father  nodding  to  the  psalm's  slow  drawl ; 
Long  had  she  sigh'd ;  at  length  a  prophet  came, 
By  many  a  sure  prediction  known  to  fame, 
To  Marian  known,  and  all  she  toM,  for  true : 
She  knew  the  future,  for  the  past  she  knew. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

PABT  n. 

Appeal  for  the  indiutrioua  Poor— Rapadty  of  Clerks  and 
Oyerseera — Scene  of  actual  noiaery,  which  the  Author 
had  witnessed. 

But  still,  forgot  the  grandeur  of  thy  reign, 
Descend  to  duties  meaner  crowns  disdain ; 
That  worst  excrescency  of  power  forego, 
That  pride  of  kings,  humanity's  first  foe. 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
Worn  by  long  service  in  the  war  of  life; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitenM,bare 
To  the  rude  iniults  of  the  searching  air ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  harden'd,  bend. 
Oh  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's 
friend; 

If,  when  from  heaven  severer  seasons  fall, 
Fled  from  the  firozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 


with  Tery  great  pleasure."— XocitAarfj  Life  ofBurm,  8to. 

fld.  p.  151. 
Bums  it  is  said  ibretold  the  fiiture  ftme  of  Boott:  "That 

hoy  will  be  heard  of  yet :" 

Tis  certainly  mysterious  that  the  name 
Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  same.] 


Each  ftce  the  picture  of  a  winter  day, 
More  strong  than  Tenien'  pencil  could  portray ; 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  train. 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cmel  man  complain, 
Say  to  thy  heart,  (remembering  hun  who  said,) 
<*  These  people  come  from  far,  and  have  no 
bread." 
Nor  leave  thy  venal  clerk  empower'd  to  hear ; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He,  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite, 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

Bat  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  daim ; 
A  monster  famish'd  with  a  human  frame. 
The  parish-officer !  though  verse  disdain 
Terms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain ; 
It  stoops  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel,  overseer; 
The  shuMng  fanner,  fiuthful  to  no  tmst. 
Ruthless  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust ! 

When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  de- 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once-subduing  spade,  [cay*d. 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days, 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise, 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread  1 
When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  hand  the  grasp'd  hook 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed,       [tear. 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  father's  bread  ! 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care. 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away, 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day ! 

Referr'd — ^to  perish ! — ^Is  my  verse  severe  1 

Unfriendly  to  the  human  character  ? 

Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 

The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 
If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 

Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 

His  low-bom  pride  with  honest!  rage  control ; 

Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  i 
But,  hapless !  oft  through  fear  of  future  ^ 

And  certain  vengeance  of  th'  insulting  foe. 

Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  prayer. 

The  last  extremes  of  penary  they  bear. 
Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot 
higher. 

To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire  1 

And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind. 

Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind? 

The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue ! 

Adieu  to  fear!  to  insolence  adieu ! 

And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stonny  i 

Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride^ 

As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear, 

And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 

— ^That  roof  have  I  remember'd  many  a  year; 

It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 

Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair  ; 

But  time  untenants — ^hah !  what  seest  thoa  Ifacve  ! 

«  Horror!  by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 

Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  ! 
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Embracing  as  aliTe ! — ab,  no ! — no  life ! 
Cold,  breathless!'' 

'Tis  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told. 
They  died  through  want— 

«  By  every  power  I  swear, 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  airy 
Through  whose  defeult  of  duty,  or  design, 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies." 

They  fell  by  thine. 
« Infernal !— Mine !— by— " 

Swear  on  no  pretence : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 


FROM  THX  SAME. 
A  case  whero  Mer^  should  liATe  mitigated  Jiutloe. 

Unnumbee'd  objects  ask  thy  honest  care, 
Beside  the  orphan's  tear,  the  widow's  prayer: 
Far  as  thy  power  can  save,  thy  bounty  bless, 
Unnumber'd  evils  call  for  thy  redress. 

Seest  thou  afar  yon  solitary  thorn, 
Whose  aged  limbs  the  heath's  wild  winds  have 

tomi 
While  yet  to  cheer  the  homeward  shepherd's  eye, 
A  few  seem  straggling  in  the  evening  sky ! 
Not  many  suns  have  hasten'd  down  the  day. 
Or  blushing  moons  immersed  in  clouds  their 

way. 
Since  there,  a  scene  that  stain'd  their  sacred 

light, 
With  horror  stopp'd  a  felon  in  his  flight ; 
A  babe  just  bom  that  signs  of  life  exprest. 
Lay  naked  o'er  the  mother's  lifeless  breast. 
The  pitying  robber,  conscious  that,  pursued, 
He  had  no  time  to  waste,  yet  stood  and  view'd; 
To  the  next  cot  the  trembling  infant  bore, 
And  gave  a  part  of  what  he  stole  before ; 
Nor  known  to  him  the  wretches  were,  nor  dear. 
He  felt  as  man,  and  dropp'd  a  human  tear. 

Far  other  treatment  she  who  breathless  lay 
Found  from  a  viler  animal  of  prey. 

Worn  with  long  toil  on  many  a  painful  road. 
That  toil  increased  by  nature's  growing  load. 
When  evening  brought  the  friendly  hour  of  rest. 
And  all  the  mother  throng'd  about  her  breast, 
The  ruffian  officer  opposed  her  stay, 
And,  cruel,  bore  her  in  her  pangs  away. 
So  far  beyond  the  town's  last  limits  drove. 
That  to  return  were  hopeless,  had  she  strove, 
Abandou'd  there — ^with  famine,  pain  and  cold. 
And  anguish,  she  expired — the  rest  I've  told. 

**Now  let  me  swear.   For  by  my  soul's  last 
sigh. 
That  thief  shall  live,  that  overseer  shall  die." 

Too  late ! — his  life  the  generous  robber  paid, 
Lost  by  that  pity  which  his  steps  delay'd! 
No  soul-discerning  Mansfield  sat  to  hear, 
No  Hertford  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's  ear; 
No  liberal  justice  first  assign'd  the  gaol, 
Or  urged,  as  Camplin  would  have  urged  his 


OWEN  OF  CAKBON. 
I. 
On  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale, 
Why  does  it  wear  a  puiple  hue  1 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivde, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity's  dew  1 

'Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 
That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale ; 

That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

The  evening  star  sat  in  hw  eye, 
The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gave, 

The  north's  pure  mom  her  orient  dye, 
To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave ! 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone. 
Though  nobly  bom,  is  Owen  laid ; 

Stretch'd  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone. 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  sprang. 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale. 

Since  first  his  simple  dirge  he  sung ; 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale ! 

Yet  stiU,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold, 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  ecbo'd  from  each  evening  fold. 


'Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day, 
When  ScoUand's  honours  flourish'd  still, 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway, 
Bare  rale  o'er  many  a  Highland  hill. 

And  far  for  him  their  jfruitful  store 
The  feirer  plains  of  Carron  spread ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  oflspring  poor, 
An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

Oh !  write  not  poor — ^the  wealth  that  flows 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne, 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 

To  Ellen's  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd, 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave. 

And  smoother  Italy  applied. 

And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assail'd, 
No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile ; 

And  England's  honest  valour  fail'd, 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 

"  Ah !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisdale, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  roses  stray'd. 

Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale. 
Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade. 

«  Ah!  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 
Alone  to  thy  soft  tale  would  yield ! 

For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shall  prove 
The  conflict  of  a  rader  field." 
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Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke, 
•   And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind, 
As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke, 
And  mounted  on  the  moauing  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanish'd — more  unmoved 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  inyest. 

The  valiant  youth  by  Ellen  loved, 
With  aught  that  fear  or  fate  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 
The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state; 

Th'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 
Control  our  fears  and  fix  our  fiite. 


'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve, 
Of  clouds  that  wander'd  west  away, 

Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 
Her  faiiy  robe  of  night  and  day ; 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still, 
And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore ; 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpractised  breast. 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  sooth'd 
her  into  rest 


There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  fancy  reigns, 

Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night, 
And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chains; 

'Tis  told,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there, 

And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 
And  fill'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 
What  long  might  weaiy  mortal  wight : 

Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 
Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight.) 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand, 
As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove. 

In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 
Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love : 

Yet  was  it  wrought  in  simple  show ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  damask  flower ; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms, 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain-air 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array'd. 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair. 
Combined  to  Ibnn  the  flowery  ahade. 


With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hfll'f  breast. 
The  cowslip's  sweet,  reclining  head. 

The  violet  of  sky-woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fkiiy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  1 

Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  apest, 
Beaide  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite ! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  fi)rbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight. 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 


Hast  thou  not  found  at  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away. 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flow'iy  lawn, 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  1 

Hast  thou  not  some  fiur  olject  seen. 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past. 

Still  on  thy  memoiy  found  its  mien. 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last! 

Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictured  view. 
Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain. 

Has  struck  thy  wond'ring  «ye  anew. 
And  brought  the  long-lost  dream 


With  warrior-bow,  with  hunter's  spear. 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulder  spread. 

Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 
He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  hemL 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  pass'd  away. 
And  fill'd  her  silver  urn  again. 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray, 
Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train. 

To  Carron's  banks  his  &te  consign'd; 

And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour. 
He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  find. 

And  found  the  visionary  bower. 


Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love. 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way. 

And  in  the  deep  defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day — 

Oh ! — who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fiur 
Disorder'd  o'er  his  green  vest  flow. 

Reclined  to  rest — whose  sunny  hair 
Half  hides  the  fiiir  cheek's  ardent  g^low  t 

'Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 
(Ah  me !  that  sprites  can  fate  control !) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast. 
That  lives  still  pictured  in  her  souL 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  Elysian  air. 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead. 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there; 
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8<^  fadden  plaaMire  nuhM  o'er, 

ResktleM,  o'er  ite  airy  frame, 
To  find  iti  ftiture  frte  reatora 

The  object  of  ita  limner  flame : 

So  EUen  stood — ^leaa  power  to  move 
Had  he,  who,  bound  in  alumber'a  diain, 

Seem'd  hap'ly  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear, 
And  fond  delight,  and  melting  lore, 

Seized  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near. 
She  came  not  near  that  fintal  grove. 

She  striyes  to  fly^-^from  wizard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  fiJls  from  her  hand-* 
Ah!  M  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ! 


Hast  then  not  seen  some  asore  gleam 
Smile  in  the  morning's  orient  eye. 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 
What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh  1 

Thou  hast-— and  thou  canst  Ihncy  well 
As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  soui-set  eye  6f  Nithisdale, 

When,  waked,  it  fiz'd  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gazed — that  silence  broke; 

«  Hail,  goddess  of  these  groves,  (he  cried,) 
Oh  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  ! 

Oh  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  ! 

M  For  thee  III  rlimb  the  mountains  steep, 
Unwearied  chase  the  destined  prey ; 

For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild  wood  deep. 
And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  way. 

«  For  thee" — «0  stranger,  cease,''  she  said,. 

And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew ; 
But  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay'd 

By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 


Twas  Atalanto's  golden  fruit, 

The  fond  ideal  that  confined 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  bless'd  his  suit, 

Who  was  not  Ikr,  not  £ur  behind. 

O  love !  within  those  golden  vales. 

Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  bom. 

Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales, 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  mom ; 

Where  the  sweet  smiles,  the  graces  dweU, 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  remove, 

In  silent  eloquence  to  tell 
Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  love  I 

Ah !  wherefore  should  grim  rage  be  nigh, 
And  dark  distrust,  with  changeful  fiu». 

And  jealousy's  reverted  eye 

Be  near  tiiy  fiur,  thy  favoured  place  1 


Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree. 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he, — 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
He  watcb'd  with  all  a  miser's  care ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower. 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  auction  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control, 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows. 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower. 

And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  t— 'TIS  Nithisdale ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclined 
On  his?— 'Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale : 

'Tis  she  (O  powers  of  vengeance !)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  t 
No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy ; 

Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view, 
And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies— 

He  calls,  his  slaves,  his  ruffian  band. 
And,  **  Haste  to  yonder  groves,"  he  cries, 
**  And  ambush'd  lie  by  Carron's  strand. 

«  What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way, 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken. 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  strqr. 

«  Then  ransadc  straight  that  range  of  groves- 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green. 

If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  roves. 

Ye  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen." 

And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh. 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way: 

^ough  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh. 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  poplar  pale 
The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 

Revolving  many  a  tender  tale. 

And  wond'ring  still  how  they  could  part 

Three  arrows  pierced  the  desert  air, 

Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart; 
And  one  strack  deep  his  forehead  fidr. 

And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart- 
Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep-* 

Ho  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale ; 
Ah  t  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep, 

Te  maidens  ftir  of  Marlivale! 
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When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still. 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fairy-featured  vale : 

Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play, 
And  soon  she'll  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'U  meet  him  soon — for,  at  her  sight, 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped ; 

The  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  1 

Oh !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay. 
E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames : 

<*  Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay  1 
Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames !" 

He  comes  not — weary  with  the  chase, 
Soft  slumber  o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

Her  vail — we'll  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale — 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled. 
Thy  heart  will  far  forego  my  tale ! 


Ellen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 
She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train ; 

Their  mistress  dear  at  midnight  hour. 
Her  weeping  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Prees'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair, 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed, 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 
Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day. 

When  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light. 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  night ; 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye, 
And  alow  its  languid  orb  unfolds^-^ 

What  are  those  bloody  vrrown  nigh  1 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  layl— > 

'Twas  some  poor  youth — «  Ah,  Pfithiadale !" 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 


The  mom  is  on  the  mountains  spread. 
The  woodlark  trills  his  liquid  strain—- 

Can  mom's  sweet  music  rouse  the  deadi 
Give  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  1 


A  shepherd  of  that  gender  mind 
Which  nature  not  {mrfusely  yields^ 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  Irom  hie  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides — 

«  Ah  me !  what  means  this  misery  here  ? 
What  fate  this  lady  fair  betides?" 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home. 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retired: — 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb 
For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expired ! 

«  O  hide  me  in  thy  humble  bower," 

Returning  late  to  life,  she  said ; 
**V\\  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower  ; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

«  Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove. 

And,  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid. 
Oh  I  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

«  Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain. 
Thou  know'st  the  sun-rise  o'er  the  sea — 

But  oh !  no  lamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he." 

'<  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid ; 
I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep- 
Sweet  sings  the  redbreast  o'er  the  shade- 
Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep  1" 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear. 

But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray. 
When  soften'd  by  the  nightly  tear; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear. 

This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  Uiej, 
Found  her  ftir  soul,  and,  wand'ring  nearg 

The  stranger,  reason,  cross'd  her  way. 

Found  her  ftir  soul — Ah !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know ! 

Ah !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind 
Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe! 


On  melancholy's  silent  um 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  ftlls, 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return, 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep^ 

Till  nature  seeks  her  last  left  aid. 
In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

«  These  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 

Shalt  thou,"  she  said, «  good  shepherd,  take; 
These  gems  will  purchase  gold  fiir  thee. 

And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 

<«  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  or  mom. 
The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring — 

Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlom— 
Where  thou  hast  beard  the  redbreast  sang. 
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M  Heedful  Fll  tend  thy  flocks  the  whUe* 
Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care^ 

For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil, 
And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share." 


And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxuiy  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last, 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear, 
That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nithisdale  reviving  here  1 
Or  b  it  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

By  Carron's  side  a  shepherd's  boy  1 

He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed ; 

He  wean  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 


But  ah !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile. 

Who,  only  when  it  closed,  would  weep, 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear. 
She  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear. 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 


Doee  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast  1 
Is  she  the  friend  of  stem  control  1 

Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  1 
Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  1 

Where,  worst  of  tyrants,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breast  to  bind  ? 

Cravest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  1 
The  incommunicable  mind  1 

Thy  offipring  are  great  nature's — ^firee, 

.  And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 
Each  privilege  she  gives  to  thee ; 
Know  that  each  privilege  is  theiis. 

They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  1 


The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale, 
ni-ftted  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand; 

Thoa  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 
Was  low  laid  by  his  nk&Bn  band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale, 

Attends  his  human  sacrifice. 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  love !  thy  bard  shall  own, 
Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 

Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down, 
Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright. 


But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 
O  Hymen  I  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 

Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 
Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light 


And  now  has  time's  slow  wandering  wing 
Borne  many  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed— 

Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring, 
Who  bound  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ? 

Ah  me !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more ; 

No  early  charm  returns  again ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can, 

Reason  has  lent  her  quiv'ring  light. 
And  shown  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 


As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd. 

And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth. 
Sat  thoughtful  oft  in  Eden's  shade ; 

In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  stray'd 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among, 

And  once  within  their  greenest  glade. 
He  fondly  framed  this  simple  song : 


«  Why  is  this  crook  adom'd  with  gold  t 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  toldl 
Why  does  no  labour  me  employ, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  1 

«  A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

*•  I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  imparl— 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

«  This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my 
It  could  not  come  from  shepherd's  farm ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy. 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

M  And  oh  thon  silent  picture  ftir, 
That  lovest  to  smile  upon  me  there. 
Oh  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy." 


Ah,  lovely  youth !  thy  tender  lay 

May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong: 
Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  1 
-  The  fierce  hawk  hovering  o'er  his  song  1 

His  little  heart  is  large  with  love : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 

And  fiite's  more  pointed  arrows  move. 
Insidious  from  his  eye  afar. 
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The  shepherdeflfli  whose  kindlj  care 
Had  watch'd  oVr  Owen's  infant  breath, 

Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share, 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 

«  Oh  tell  mp,  parent,  if  thou  art, 
What  is  this  loveij  picture  dear  t 

Why  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart? 
Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  ^" 

«  Ah,  youth !  to  leaye  thee  loth  am  I, 
Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear ; 

And  wouldst  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  story  of  thy  birth  to  hear? 

«  But  it  wi]I  make  thee  much  bewail. 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell — " 

She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale, 
As  sooth  as  shepherdess  might  tell. 


The  heart  that  sorrow  doom'd  to  share 
Hair  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe, 

Its  sad  impressions  learn  to  bear. 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  tiy. 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast, 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly : 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — ^wild  amaze 
In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands, 

And  horror's  dread  unn^aning  g^aze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  aa  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 
Look'd  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide ; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 


«  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy," 
Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said ; 

<*  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joy 
Of  thia  ?— for  ever,  ever  fled ! 

M  Oh  picture  dear !— for  her  loved  sake 
How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail ! 

My  firiendly  shepherdess,  oh  wake. 
And  tell  me  more  of  thia  sad  tale : 

«  Oh  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale — 
No ;  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep ! 

And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale. 

And  more  than  all  her  waters  weep." 


Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  is  fled — 
Earl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear — 

«  Oh !  art  thou  there  V*  the  full  heart  said, 
«'  Oh !  art  thou  there,  my  parent  dear  V* 


Yes,  she  is  there  r  firom  idle  state 
Oft  haa  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep ; 

Think  how  she  «  by  thy  cradle  eat," 
And  how  she  «  fondly  saw  thee  sleep.*' 

Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name, 
For  that;  he  feaza,  might  fatal  prove* 


O'er  a  ftJr  fountain's  smiling  side 
Reclined  a  dim  tower,  dad  with 

Where  eveiy  bird  was  wont  to  bide. 
That  languish'd  for  its  partner's  loaa: 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  assign'd 
A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait. 

And  many  a  soft  fear  fill'd  his  mind. 
Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

The  hand  that  bore  thoee  linea  of  love^ 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah !  may  they  not  unprosperous  prove ! 
Ah !  safely  pass  yon  dangeroua  door ! 


«  She  comes  not ; — can  she  then  delay  t" 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 

^  Whatever  filial  love  could  say. 
To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear.  . 

**  She  comes— <Oh !  no— encircled  roond, 
'Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  ft  spear. 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me !  my  heart  ? — for  her  I  fear.** 

Hia  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read. 
Or  ere  it  reach'd  his  lady's  eye ; 

Hia  dark  farow  wears  a  cloud  of  red. 
In  rage  he  deems  a  rival  nigh. 


'Tia  o'er— those  locks  that  waved  in  gold. 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeke  00  fiur. 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold. 
Hang  from  the  sever'd  head  in  air! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls ! 

Bids  hia  giim  ruffiana  place  it  there. 
Erect  upon  the  fix)wning  walls. 

The  fotal  tokens  forth  he  drew^ 

«  Enow'st  thou  these— Ellen  of  the  rti»  t" 
The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew. 

And  soon  her  kyvely  cheek  grew  piJe« 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led. 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er : 

fie  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  aaw-'-and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
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Thb  Ittrtory  of  Penrose  dkptaya  ft  dash  of  war- 
like adventare,  whicti  has  seldom  enlWened  the 
biography  of  our  poets.  He  was  not  led  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  Kke  Gasooigne,  by  his  poverty, 
or  like  Quarlee,  Davenant,  and  Waller,  by  poli- 
tical circumstances ;  but  in  a  mere  fit  of  juvenile 
ardonr,  gave  up  his  studies  at  Oxfcrd,  where  he 
was  preparing  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  left 
the  banners  of  the  church  for  those  of  the  battle. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1762,  when  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Macnamara.  It 
consisted  of  three  ships :  the  Lord  Olive,  of  64 
guns ;  the  Ambuscade  of  40,  on  board  of  which 
Penrose  acted  as  lieutenant  of  marines;  the 
Gloria,  of  88,  and  some  inferior  vessels.  Pre- 
paratory to  an  attadc  on  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  begin  with  the  capture  of 
Nova  Colonia,  and  the  ships  qiproached  closely 
to  the  fortress  of  that  settlement  The  men  were 
in  high  spirits ;  military  music  sounded  on  board ; 
while  the  new  uniforms  and  polished  arms  of  the 
marines  gave  a  splendid  appearance  to  the  scene. 
Penrose,  the  night  before,  had  written  and  de- 
spatched to  his  mistress  in  England  a  poetical 
address,  which  evinced  at  once  the  afiection  and 
serenity  of  his  heart,  on  the  eve  of  danger.  The 
gay  preparative  was  followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which,  when  the 
Spanish  batteries  were  almost  silenced,  and  our 
countrymen  in  immediate  ezpeotatioa  of  seeing 


the  enemy  strike  his  coloun,  the  Lord  Clive  wat 
found  to  be  on  fire ;  and  the  same  moment  which 
discovered  the  flames  showed  the  impossibility 
of  eztingnishing  them.  A  dreadful  spectacle  was 
then  exhibited.  Men,  who  had,  the  instant  be* 
fore,  assured  themselves  of  wealth  and  oonqnest, 
were  seen  crowding  to  the  aides  of  the  ship,  with 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  perishing  by  fire  ot 
water.  The  enemy's  fire  was  redoubled  at  the 
sight  of  their  calamity.  Out  of  Macnamani's 
crew  of  340  men,  only  78  were  saved.  Penrose 
escaped  with  his  life  on  board  the  Ambuscade, 
but  received  a  woond  in  the  actirai;  and  the 
subsequent  hardships  which  he  underwent,  in  a 
priaBe-eloop,  in  which  he  was  stationed,  ruined 
the  strengtii  of  his  constitntion.  He  returned  to 
England;  resumed  his  studies  at  Oxford;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  of  the  ouracy  of 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  rector.  He  resided  there  for  nine  years, 
having  married  the  lady  already  alluded  to, 
whose  name  was  Mary  Slocock.  A  firiend  at 
last  rescued  him  from  this  obscure  situation,  by 
presenting  him  with  the  rectoiy  of  Beckington 
and  Standerwick,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  about 
600^  a  year.  But  he  came  to  his  preferment  too 
late  to  enjoy  it.  His  health  having  never  re- 
covered firom  the  shock  of  his  American  service, 
obUged  him,  as  a  last  remedy,  to  try  the  hot  wells 
at  Bristol,  at  which  place  he  expired,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 


THB  HSLBfEIS.    A  I&AQlfEKT. 
'TWAS  midnight— ^veiy  mortal  eye  was  closed 
Through  the  whole  mansion-~eave  an  antique 

crone's, 
That  o'er  the  dying  embers  faintly  watch'd 
The  broken  sleep  (fell  harbinger  of  death) 
Of  a  sick  boteler. — Above  indeed. 
In  a  drear  gallery,  (lighted  by  one  lamp 
Whose  wick  the  poor  departing  Seneschal 
Did  closely  imitate,)  paced  slow  and  sad 
The  village  curate,  waiting  late  to  shrive 
The  penitent  when  'wake.  Scarce  show'd  the  ray 
To  fiuii^'s  eye,  the  portray'd  characters 
That  graced  the  wall — On  this  and  t'  other  side 
Suspended,  nodded  o'er  the  steepy  stair. 
In  many  a  trophy  form'd,  the  knightly  group 
Of  helms  and  targets,  gauntlets,  maces  strong, 
And  horses'  furniture— brave  monomenti 
Of  andent  chivalry. — ^Through  the  stain'd  pane 
Low  gleam'd  the  moon— not  bright— but  of  such 

power 
As  mark'd  the  clouds,  black,  threatening  over 

head. 
Fall  mischief-firaught ; — ^fiom  these  m  many  a  peal 
Growl'd  the  near  thunder— flashed  the  frequent 

blaze 
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Of  lightning  blue.— While  round  the  fretted  dome 
The  wind  sung  study :  with  unusual  clank 
The  armour  shook  tremendous : — On  a  couch 
Placed  in  the  oriel,  sunk  the  churchman  down : 
For  who,  alone,  at  that  dread  hour  of  night, 

Could  bear  portentous  prodigy  t 

« I  hear  it,"  cries  the  proudly  gilded  casque, 
(Fill'd  by  the  soul  of  one,  who  erst  took  joy 
In  slaught'rous  deeds,)  <*!  hear  amidst  the  gale 
The  hostile  spiiit  shouting — once— once  more 
In  the  thick  harvest  of  the  spears  we'll  shine- 
There  will  be  work  anon." 


-•I'm'waken'dtoo," 


Replied  the  sable  helmet,  (tenanted 
By  a  like  inmate.)  «  Hark ! — ^I  hear  the  v<nce 
Of  the  impatient  ghosts,  who  straggling  range 
Yon  summit,  (crown'd  with  ruin'd  battlements, 
The  fruits  of  civil  discord,)  to  the  din 
The  spirits,  wand'ring  round  this  Gothic  pile, 
All  join  their  yell — the  song  is  war  and  death- 
There  will  be  work  anon." 


-«  Call  armourers,  ho ! 


Furbish  my  vizor— dose  my  rivets  up — 
I  brook  no  dallying"- 


-«  Soft,  my  hasty  friend," 


Said  the  black  beaver,  **  Neither  of  us  twain 
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SIB  WILLIAM  BLACESTOKE. 


Shall  share  the  bloodj  toil — War-worn  am  I, 
Bored  by  a  happier  mace,  I  let  in  fate 
To  my  once  master, — since  unsought,  unused, 
Pensile  Pm  fix'd— yet,  too,  your  gaudy  pride 
Has  naught  to  boast, — the  fiuhion  of  the  fight 
Has  thrown  your  guilt  and  shady  plumes  aside 
For  modem  foppeiy ;— still  do  not  firown, 
Nor  lower  indignantly  your  steely  brows, 
We've  comfort  left  enough — ^The  bookman's  lore 
Shall  trace  our  sometime  merit; — in  the  eye 
Of  antiquary  taste  we  long  shall  shine : 
And  as  the  scholar  marks  our  rugged  front, 
He'll  say,  this  Cressy  saw,  that  Agincourt : 
Thus  dwelling  on  the  prowess  of  his  fathers, 
He'll  venerate  their  shell. — ^Yet  more  than  this. 
From  our  inactive  station  we  shall  hear 
The  groans  of  butcher'd  brothers,  shrieking  plaints 
Of  raviih'd  maids,  and  matrons'  frantic  howb ; 
Abready  hovering  o'er  the  threaten'd  lands 
The  famish'd  raven  snufb  the  promised  feast, 
And  hoarselier  croaks  for  blood — 'twill  flow." 
■  *«  Forbid  it,  Heaven ! 

Oh  shield  my  suffering  country? — Shield  it," 

pray'd 
The  agonizing  priest 


THE  YIELD  Of  BATTLE. 

Faintlt  bray'd  the  battle's  roar 
Distant  down  the  hollow  wind ; 

Panting  Terror  fled  before, 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 

The  war-fiend  cursed  the  sunken  day, 
That  check'd  his  fierce  pursuit  too  soon ; 

While,  scarcely  lighting  to  the  prey, 
Low  hung,  and  lour'd  the  bloody  moon. 

The  field,  so  late  the  hero's  pride. 

Was  now  with  various  carnage  spread ; 

And  floated  with  a  crimson  tide, 
That  drench'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  of  dreariest  view, 
Abandon'd  all  to  horrors  wild. 

With  frantic  step  Maria  flew, 
Maria,  Sorrow's  early  child ; 


By  duty  led,  for  every  vein 

Was  wsrm'd  by  Hymen's  purest 

With  Edgar  o'er  ine  wint'ry  main 
She,  lovely,  faithful  wanderer,  came. 

For  well  she  thought,  a  firiend  so  dear 
In  darkest  hours  might  joy  impart ; 

Her  warrior,  faint  with  toU,  might  cheer. 
Or  soothe  her  bleeding  wanior'e  smarL 

Though  look'd  for  long^ — ^in  chill  affright, 
(The  torrent  bursting  from  her  eye, 

She  heard  the  signal  for  the  fight — 
While  her  soul  trembled  in  a  sigh — 

She  heard,  and  clasp'd  Mm  to  her  breast, 
Yet  scarce  could  urge  th'  inglorious  stay- , 

His  manly  heart  the  charm  oonfess'd — 
Then  broke  the  charm, — and  rush'd  away. 

Too  soon  in  few — but  deadly  words» 
Some  flying  straggler  breathed  to  tdl. 

That  in  the  foremost  strife  of  swords 
The  young,  the  gallant  Edgar  felL 

She  press'd  to  hear — she  caught  the  tale-^- 
At  every  sound  her  blood  oongeai'd; — 

With  terror  bold — ^with  terror  pale. 
She  sprung  to  search  the  faUl  field. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  in  dire  amaze 
She  went — with  courage  not  her  own — 

On  many  a  corpse  she  cast  her  gaze — 
And  tum'd  her  ear  to  many  a  groan. 

Drear  anguish  urged  her  to  press 

Full  many  a  hand,  as  wild  she  nxmm'd  ^— 
— Of  comfi)rt  glad,  the  drear  caress 

The  damp,  diill,  dying  hand  retum'd. 


Her  ghastly  hope  was  well  nigh  1 
When  late  pale  Edgar's  form  she  found. 

Half-buried  with  the  hostile  dead. 

And  gored  with  many  a  grisly  wound. 

She  knew — she  sunk — the  night-bird  scream'4 
— ^The  moon  withdrew  her  troubled  Ug^t, 

And  left  the  foir,— though  fall'n  she  seem'd^ 
To  worse  than  death — and  deepest  niglit* 


SIB  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 

[Bon,im.    Disd,lT80.] 


THE  LAWTER'S  TABXWELL  TO  HIS  MT7SB. 
As,  by  some  tyrant's  stern  conunand, 
A  wretdi  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreigpi  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay. 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 


There,  melting  at  the  well-known 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  horn  thee  to  part. 
Gay  queen  of  Fancy,  and  of  Art, 

[•  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  AdefffOha,  and  aUfVo  all  la  bis 
Wounded  Sut$ar,  hu  given  a  Tigoroua  echo  of  tUe  poem 
of  Peniose^  which  vanti  Uttle  to  rank  it  hi^h  9waog  cm 
ballad  stiains.  The  pictoie  in  the  hut  staua  bat  two  Ir 
vexyfine: 

Drear  aogniah  urged  her  to  piiasj 
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Reiactant  move,  with  doabtfal  miiid» 
Git  stop,  axid  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 
By  T^rdant  hill,  or  shady  grove, 
Where  fervent  bees,  with  hamming  voice, ' 
Aronnd  the  honey'd  oak  rejoice, 
And  aged  elms  with  awAil  bend 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 
Lnll'd  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 
Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 
How  bless'd  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free, 
In  sweet  society  vrith  thee ! 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  yonng. 
And  years  unheeded  rolPd  along ; 
Bat  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er. 
These  scenes  mast  charm  me  now  no  more. 
Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you,— 
Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds  and  cities  draw : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare  ; 
Loose  Reveliy,  and  Riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd, 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you. 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  ! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 
Itor  all  Uie  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please: 
Instead  of  these  a  formal  band. 
In  furs  and  coifs,  around  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry. 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  hb  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 


There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat. 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe. 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
The  united  boast  of  many  an  age ; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  uniform,  appean 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view. 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end: 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 
Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife. 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sigh^ 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall, 
For  thee,  friir  Justice,  welcome  all  I 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  pass'd, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last. 
Find  out  thee  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence,  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  happy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  ay  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honour,  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SIR  JOHN  HENRY  MOORE,  BART. 

This  interesting  and  profliising  young  man  died  of  a  decline,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 


UAMOUB  TUaDB. 
If  in  that  breast,  so  good,  so  pure, 

Compassion  ever  loved  to  dweU, 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure ; 

The  cause  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell. 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue, 
I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days, 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long. 


SONQ. 

Cbasb  to  blame  my  melancholy. 
Though  with  sighs  and  folded  aims 
I  muse  with  silenoe  on  her  channs; 

Censure  not — I  know  tis  folly. 

Tet  these  mournful  thoughts  possessing. 
Such  delights  I  find  in  grief, 
That,  could  heaven  afford  relief. 

My  fond  heart  would  scorn  the  blessmg 
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EICHARD  JAGO. 


[Bora,  ITU.    DI«d,lT81J 


The  Rev.  Richard  Jago,  the  author  of  <*Edge 
Hill/'  a  descriptive  poem,  was  vicar  of  Snitter- 
field,  near  8tratford-on-Avon»  Shenatona,  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford,  where  Jago  was  a  aizar, 


used  to  visit  him  privatelj,  it  being  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  commoner  to  be  inti- 
mate with  a  student  of  that  rank,  and  oontiiiiied 
his  Mendshqt  for  him  throng  life. 


LABOUB  AND  GENIUS;  OB,  THE  MIUrfiTBXAM 
AND  THE  GASOADS. 


BxTWiXT  two  sloping  verdant  hills 
A  carrent  poar'd  its  careless  rills, 
Which  unambitions  crept  along. 
With  weeds  and  matted  grass  o'erhung. 
Till  Rural  Genias,  on  a  day. 
Chancing  along  its  banks  to  stray. 
Remarked  with  penetrating  look. 
The  latent  merits  of  the  brook, 
Much  grieved  to  see  such  talents  hid. 
And  thus  the  dull  by-standers  chid. 

How  blind  is  man's  incurious  race 
The  scope  of  nature's  plans  to  trace  t 
How  do  ye  mangle  half  her  charms. 
And  fright  her  hourly  with  alarms  1 
Disfigure  now  her  swelling  mounds. 
And  now  contract  her  spadons  bounds 
Fritter  her  fairest  lawns  to  alleys. 
Bare  her  green  hills,  and  hide  her  valleys  1 
Confine  her  streams  with  rule  and  line, 
And  counteract  her  whole  design  t 
Neglecting  where  she  points  the  way. 
Her  easy  dictates  to  obey  ? 
To  bring  her  hidden  worth  to  sight, 
And  place  her  charms  in  fairest  light  1 
«  *  * 

He  said :  and  to  his  favourite  son 
Consigned  the  task,  and  will'd  it  done. 
Damon  his  counsel  wisely  weigh'd. 
And  carefully  the  scene  survey'd. 
And,  though  it  seems  he  said  but  little, 
He  took  his  meaning  to  a  tittle. 
And  first,  his  purpose  to  befriend, 
A  bank  he  raised  at  th'  upper  end : 
Compact  and  dose  its  outward  side. 
To  stay  and  swell  the  gathering  tide : 
But  on  its  inner,  rough  and  tall, 
A  ragged  cliff,  a  rocky  wall. 
The  channel  next  he  oped  to  view, 
And  from  its  course  the  rubbiah  drew. 
Enlarged  it  now,  and  now  with  line 
Oblique  pursued  his  fiur  design. 
Preparing  here  the  maxy  way, 
And  there  the  fiill  for  sportive  play ; 
The  precipice  abrupt  and  steep, 
The  pebbled  road,  and  cavern  deep ; 
The  rooty  seat,  where  best  to  view 
The  fiedry  scene,  at  distance  due. 
eo4 


He  last  invoked  the  driads'  aid. 

And  fringed  the  borders  round  with  ahadob 

Tapestry,  by  Nature's  fingers  wove. 

No  mimic,  but  a  real  grove : 

Part  hiding,  part  admitting  day. 

The  scene  to  grace  the  future  play. 

Damon  perceives,  vrith  ravish'd  eye% 
The  beautiful  enchantment  rise. 
Sees  sweetly  blended  shade  and  light; 
Sees  eveiy  part  with  each  unite; 
Sees  each,  as  he  directs,  assume 
A  livelier  dye,  or  deq>er  gloom : 
So  fitfhion'd  by  the  painter's  skill. 
New  jfonns  the  glowing  canvas  fill : 
So  to  the  summer's  sun  the  rose 
And  jessamin  their  charms  disclose. 
*  «  * 

Not  distant  far  bdow,  a  mill 
Was  built  upon  a  neighb'ring  rill : 
Whose  pent-up  stream,  whene'er  let  looee, 
Impell'd  a  wheel,  dose  at  its  sluice. 
So  strongly,  that  by  friction's  power, 
'Twouid  grind  the  firmest  grain  to  floor. 
Or,  by  a  correspondence  new. 
With  hammers,  and  their  datt'ring  crew. 
Would  so  bestir  her  active  stumps. 
On  iron  blocks,  though  arrant  lumps, 
That  in  a  trice  she'd  manage  matters. 
To  make  'em  all  as  smooth  as  platters. 
Or  slit  a  bar  to  rods  quite  taper. 
With  as  much  ease  as  you'd  cut  paper. 
For,  though  the  lever  gave  the  blow, 
Yet  it  was  lifted  from  bdow ; 
And  would  for  ever  have  lain  still. 
But  for  the  bustling  of  the  rill; 
Who,  from  her  stately  pool  or  ocean. 
Put  all  the  wheels  and  logs  in  motion ; 
Things  in  their  nature  vevy  quiet, 
Though  making  all  this  noise  and  riot. 

This  stream  that  could  in  toil  ezoel. 
Began  with  foolish  pride  to  swell : 
Piqued  at  her  neighbours  reputation. 
And  thus  expreas'd  her  indignation : 

«  Madam !  mathinkB  you're  vaatij  pmid. 
You  wasn't  used  to  talk  so  loud. 
Nor  out  such  capers  in  your  poee, 
Marry !  what  antics,  what  grimace ! 
For  shame  !  don't  give  yourself  sudi  aiis. 
In  flaunting  dovni  those  hideous  staocs. 
Nor  put  yourself  in  such  a  flutter, 
Mliato'er  you  do,  you  dirty  guttv ! 
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Vd  have  you  know,  you  upeturt  minx ! 
Ere  yoa  were  formed,  with  all  your  ainJul, 
A  lake  I  waa,  compared  with  which, 
Your  stream  ia  but  a  paltry  ditch: 
And  Btill,  on  honest  labour  bent, 
I  ne'er  a  single  flash  misspent 
And  yet  no  folks  of  high  degree 
Would  e'er  vouchsafe  to  visit  me. 
As  in  their  coaches  by  they  rattle, 
Forsooth !  to  hear  your  idle  prattle. 
Though  half  the  business  of  my  floodiog 
Is  to  provide  them  cakes  and  pudding: 
Or  furnish  stuff  for  many  a  trinket. 
Which,  though  so  fine,  you  scarce  would  think  it 
When  Boulton's  skill  has  fiz'd  their  beauty, 
To  my  rough  toil  first  owed  their  duty. 
But  I'm  pltdn  Goody  of  the  mill, 
And  you  are — ^Madame  Cascadille !" 

**  Dear  Coz,"  replied  the  beauteous  torrent, 
u  Pray  do  not  discompose  your  current 
That  we  all  from  one  fountain  flow, 
Hath  been  agreed  on  long  ago. 
Varying  our  talents  and  our  tides. 
As  chance  our  education  guides. 
That  I  have  either  note,  or  name, 
I  owe  to  him  who  gives  me  fame. 
Who  teaches  all  our  kind  to  flow. 
Or  gaily  swift,  or  gravely  alow. 
Now  in  the  lake,  with  glassy  face, 
Now  moving  light,  with  dimpled  grace, 


Now  gleaming  from  the  rocky  height, 
Now,  in  rough  eddies,  foaming  white. 
Nor  envy  me  the  gay,  or  great, 
That  visit  my  obscure  retreat 
None  wonders  that  a  clown  can  dig. 
But  'tis  some  art  to  dance  a  jig. 
Your  talents  are  employ'd  for  use, 
Mine  to  give  pleasure,  and  amuse. 
And  though,  dear  Coz,  no  folks  of  taste 
Their  idle  hours  with  you  will  waste. 
Yet  many  a  grist  comes  to  your  mill. 
Which  helps  your  master's  bags  to  filL 
While  I,  with  all  my  notes  and  trilling. 
For  Damon  never  got  a  shilling. 
Then,  gentle  Coz,  forbear  your  clamours, 
Enjoy  your  hoppers,  and  your  hammers : 
We  gain  our  ends  by  different  ways, 
And  you  get  bread,  and  I  get — praise." 


ABSBNOX. 

With  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along, 

While  Delia  is  away. 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song, 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah,  envious  power !  reverse  my  doom, 

Now  double  thy  career ; 
Strain  every  nerve,  stretch  every  plume, 

And  rest  them  when  she's  here. 


HENRY  BROOKE. 


fBoni,  ITM.    Died,  1788.] 


HiNKT  BsooKi  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Sheridan ;  but  he  was 
taken  from  the  university  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  sent  to  England,  to  study  the  law  at 
the  Temple.  On  his  coming  to  London  he 
brought  letters  of  introduction  (probably  from 
Dr.  Sheridan)  to  Pope  and  Swift,  both  of  whom 
noticed  him  as  a  youth  of  promising  talents.  At 
the  end  of  a  fow  years  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  endeavoured  to  practice  as  a  chamber  coun- 
sel ;  but,  without  having  obtained  much  business, 
involved  himself  in  the  cares  of  a  fiimily,  by 
marrying  a  beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  consigned  to  his  guardianship.  It  is  related, 
not  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  espoused  her  in 
her  thirteenth  year.  The  union,  however,  proved 
to  be  as  happy  as  mutual  affection  could  make  it 
Having  paid  another  visit  to  London,  he  renewed 
hia  acquaintance  with  Pope ;  and,  with  his  en- 
couragement, published  his  poem,  entitled,  *<  Uni- 
rersai  Beauty."  This  poem  forms  a  curious, 
bat  unacknowledged  prototype  of  Darwin's 
•*  Botanic  Garden."  It  has  a  resemblance  to 
that  work,  in  manner,  in  scientific  q^t,  and 


in  volant  geographical  allusion,  too  striking  to  be 
supposed  acddental ;  although  Darwin  has  gone 
beyond  his  original,  in  prominent  and  ostenta- 
tious imagery. 

After  publishing  his  poem  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  applied  to  his  profession;  but  his  heart 
was  not  in  it,  and  he  came  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, to  try  his  fortune  as  a  man  of  letters.  In 
that  character,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends,  as  an  accession 
to  their  phalanx;  and  this  patronage  was  the 
more  flattering  to  Brooke,  as  the  maintenance  of 
patriotic  principles  was  the  declared  bond  of 
union  at  the  Prince's  court  He  had  begun  to 
translate  the  •<  Jerusalem"  of  Tasso,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  fourth  book ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  invited  to  quit  this  task,  that  he 
might  vmte  a  tragedy  in  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
vshich  should  inspirit  the  people  of  England. 
Glover,  it  was  pretended,  was  the  epic  champion 
of  Liberty,  who  had  pointed  her  spear  at  Wal- 
pole ;  and  Brooke  was  now  to  turn  the  arm  of 
tragedy  against  him,  by  describing  a  tyrannic 
mmister,  in  his  play  of  «  Gustavus  Vasa."  With 
regard  to  Glover,  this  was  certainly  untrue.  His 
poetry  breathed  the  spirit  of  Uberty,  but  he  was 
8a2 
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aboT0  the  wretched  taite  of  making  a  Tenerable 
aotiqne  subject  the  channel  of  groCeaque  alJa- 
aion  to  modern  partiea,  or  liTing  characten.  If 
Brooke*8  TrolUo  waa  really  meant  for  Walpole, 
the  minister's  friends  need  not  have  been  much 
alarmed  at  the  genius  of  a  tragic  poet,  who 
could  descend  to  double  meanings.  They  might 
have  felt  secure,  one  would  think,  that  ^e  arti- 
fice of  poets  could  not  raise  any  dangerous  seal 
in  Englishmen,  against  their  malt  or  eidse  bills, 
by  the  most  cunning  hints  about  Thermopyls  or 
Dalecarlia.  But  ss  if  they  had  been  in  collusion 
with  Brooke,  to  iiientify  Walpole  with  TroUio, 
they  interdicted  the  representation  of  the  play. 
The  author  therefore  published  it,  and  got,  it  is 
said,  £»W>  by  the  sale. 

He  lived,  for  some  time,  very  comfortably  on 
this  acquisition,  at  Twickenham,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pope,  till  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  his  native  air ; 
when  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him,  he 
determined  to  remain  in  Ireland.  This  resolu- 
tion was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who 
apprehended  that  his  political  zeal,  among  his 
English  fiiends,  might  lead  him  to  some  intem- 
perate publication.  Brooke,  however,  had  too 
much  of  the  politician  to  loae  it  by  returning  to 
his  native  soil.    In  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  he 


addressed  his  «  Farmer'a  Letters''  to  his  eountry- 
men,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  « 
beneficial  influence  on  their  temper,  at  a  critical 
period.  He  was  also,  to  his  honour,  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  alleviating  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholica.  Their  pacific  behaviour  in 
1746  had  certainly  furnished  him  with  a  power- 
ful argument  in  their  behal£ 

He  wrote  thirteen  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
*<Gustavus  Vasa,"  and  the  «Eari  of  Essex," 
were  the  only  two  that  ever  reached  the  Engiiah 
stage.  The  rest  were  not  heard  of  in  England, 
till  his  collected  vroiks  were  published  in  1778; 
but  his  novel,  «  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  gave  some 
popularity  to  his  name.  In  Ireland,  Lord  Ches- 
ter^M  gave  him  the  appointment  of  a  banack- 
master,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  private  drcumstanoes,  in  that  king- 
dom, are  given  rather  confusedly  by  his  biogra- 
phers ;  but  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  they 
were  unfortunate.  He  supported  an  only  brother 
in  his  house,  with  a  fiimily  as  numerous  as  his 
own ;  and  ruined  himself  by  his  generosity.  At 
last  the  loss  of  his  vriie,  after  a  union  of  fiifty 
years,  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  and  his 
other  misfortunes,  overwhelmed  his  intellects.  Of 
this  imbedlity  there  were  indeed  some  manifesta- 
tions in  the  latest  productions  of  his  pen. 


TIIB  BSPTILE  ANB  INSBCT  WORLD. 

FBOX  **  U5ZVBSAL  BK4UTT,**  BOOK  V. 

Like  Nature's  law  no  eloquence  persuades, 
The  mute  harangue  our  every  sense  invades ; 
Th'  apparent  preoepto  of  the  Eternal  WUl 
His  every  work,  and  every  object  fill ; 
Round  with  our  eyes  his  revelation  wheels. 
Our  every  touch  his  demonstration  feels. 
And,  O  Supreme !  whene'er  we  cease  to  know 
Thee,  the  sole  Source,  whence  sense  and  sdenoe 
Then  must  all  fitculty,  all  knowledge  fiiil,  [flow ! 
And  more  than  monster  o'er  the  man  prevaiL 

Not  thus  he  gave  our  optic's  vital  glance, 
Amid  omniscient  art,  to  search  for  chance, 
Blind  to  the  diaims  of  Nature's  beauteous  frame ; 
Nor  made  our  organ  vocal,  to  blaspheme : 
Not  thus  he  will'd  the  creatures  of  his  nod. 
And  made  the  mortal  to  unmake  his  God ; 
Breathed  on  the  globe,  and  brooded  o'er  the  wave, 
And  bid  the  wide  obsequious  world  conceive : 
Spoke  into  being  myriads,  myriads  rise. 
And  with  young  transport  gaxe  the  novel  skies ; 
Glance  from  the  surge,  beneath  the  surfoce  scud, 
Or  cleave  enormous  the  reluctant  flood; 
Or  roll  vermicular  their  wanton  mass. 
And  the  bright  path  with  wild  meanden  glaxa; 
Frisk  in  the  vale,  or  o'er  the  mountains  bound. 
Or  in  huge  gambols  shake  the  trembling  ground ; 
Swarm  in  the  beam ;  or  spread  the  plumy  sail — 
The  plume  creates,  and  then  directs  the  gale ; 
While  active  gaiety,  and  aspect  bright. 
In  each  expressive,  sums  up  all  delight. 
*  «  «  * 


The  reptile  first,  how  exquisitely  form'd. 
With  vital  streams  through  eveiy  organ  warm'd! 
External  round  the  spiral  muscle  winds. 
And  folding  close  th'  interior  texture  binds; 
Secure  of  limbs  or  needless  wing  he  steers. 
And  all  one  locomotive  act  appears ; 
His  rings  vrith  one  elastic  membrane  bound. 
The  prior  circlet  moves  th'  obsequious  round 
The  next,  and  next,  its  due  obedience  owes, 
And  with  successive  undulation  flows. 
The  mediate  glands,  with  unctuous  juice  replela. 
Their  stores  of  lubricating  guile  secrete; 
Still  opportune,  with  prompt  emission  flow. 
And  slipping  frustrate  the  dduded  foe ; 
When  the  stiff  dod  their  littie  augers  bore, 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pora. 

Slow  moving  next,  with  grave  majestic  paee, 
TenadouB  snails  their  silent  progress  trace ; 
Through  foreifpi  fields  secure  from  exile  roam. 
And  sojourn  safe  beneath  their  native  home. 
Their  domes  self-wreathed,  each  architect  attend, 
WiUi  mansions  lodge  them,  and  with  mail  defend ! 
But  chie^  when  each  his  wint'ry  portal  forms. 
And  mocks  seduded  from  incumbent  storms : 
Till  gates,  unbarring  with  the  vernal  ray. 
Give  all  the  secret  hermitage  to  day ; 
Then  peeps  the  sage  firom  his  unfolding  doots. 
And  cautious  heaven's  ambiguous  brow  explores: 
Toward  the  four  vrinds  four  telesoopes  he  bends, 
And  on  his  own  astrology  depends ; 
Assured  he  glides  beneath  the  smiling  calm. 
Bathes  in  the  dew,  and  dps  the  morning  bafan ; 
The  peach  this  pamp'ring  epicure  devours, 
And  dimbing  on  the  topmost  froitage  towers. 
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Such  hare  we  cuU'd  from  natare's  reptile  scene. 
Least  accurate  of  all  the  wondrous  train, 
Who  plunged  recluse  in  silent  caverns  sleep ; 
Or  multipede,  earth's  leafy  verdure  creep ; 
Or  on  the  pool's  new  mantling  surface  play, 
And  range  a  drop  as  whales  may  range  the  sea ; 
Or  ply  the  rivulet  with  supple  oars, 
And   oft,  amphibious,  course  the    neighboring 

shores; 
Or  shelt'ring,  quit  the  dank  indement  sky. 
And  condescend  to  lodge  where  princes  lies ; 
There  tread  the  ceiling,  an  inverted  floor, 
And  firom  its  precipice  depend  secure : 
Or  who  nor  creep,  nor  fly,  nor  walk,  nor  swim, 
But  claim  new  motion  with  peculiar  limb, 
Successive  spring  with  quick  elastic  bound. 
And  thus  transported  pass  the  refluent  ground. 

Or  who  all  native  vehicles  despise, 
And  buoy'd  upon  their  own  inventions  rise ; 
Shoot  forth  the  twine,  their  light  aerial  guide, 
And  mounting  o'er  the  distant  zenith  ride. 

Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share. 
Natives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air ; 
Like  warriors  stride,  oppress'd  with  shining  mail, 
But  furl'd,  beneath,  their  silken  pennons  vail : 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire. 
His  bright  endorsement,  and  compact  attire. 
When  lo !  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play, 
And  rising  lids  disclose  the  rich  inlay ; 
The  tissued  wing  its  folded  membrane  frees, 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gathering  breeze ; 
Elate  tow'rds  Heaven  the  beauteous  wonder  flies, 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapp'd  in  deep  surprise. 
So  when  the  guide  led  Tobit's  youthful  heir. 
Elect,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fair, 
Th'  angelic  form,  concealed  in  human  guise. 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  associates  eyes ; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing 

flame. 
And  circling  rays  confess  his  heavenly  frame ; 
The  zodiac  round  his  waist  divinely  turns, 
And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  plumage  bums: 
In  awful  transports  rapt,  the  youth  admires, 
While  light  from  earth  the  dazzling  shape  aspires. 

Oh  think,  if  superficial  scenes  amaze. 
And  e'en  the  still  familiar  wonders  please. 
These  but  the  sketch,  the  garb,  the  vail  of  things. 
Whence  all  our  depth  of  shallow  science  springs ; 
Think,  should  this  curtain  of  Omniscience  rise. 
Think  of  the  sight!  and  think  of  the  surprise ! 
Scenes  inconceivable,  essential,  new, 
Whelm'd  on  our  soul,  and  lightning  on  our  view ! — 
How  would  the  vain  disputing  wretches  shrink. 
And  shivering  wish  they  could  no  longer  think ; 
Reject  each  model,  each  reforming  scheme, 
No  longer  dictate  to  the  Grand  Supreme, 
But,  waking,  wonder  whence  they  dared  to  dream ! 

All  is  phenomenon,  and  type  on  earth, 
Replete  with  sacred  and  mysterious  birth. 
Deep  from  our  search,  exalted  from  our  soar ; 
And  reason's  task  is,  only  to  adore.       [swaims, 

Who  that  beholds  the   summer's   gUst'ring 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gaily  ^Ided  forms, 
In  volant  dance  of  mix'd  rotation  play, 
Bask  in  the  beam,  and  beautify  the  day ; 


Would  think  these  airy  wantons  so  adorn. 
Were  late  his  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  or  reptile  through  the  mire, 
And  ever  thence  unlikely  to  aspire  ? 
Or  who  with  transient  view,  beholding,  loathes 
Those  crawling  sects,  whom  vilest  semblance 

clothes;  ^ 

Who,  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state. 
As  by  contempt,  or  negligence  of  fate ; 
Could  think,  that  such,  reversed  by  wondrous 

doom, 
Sublimer  powers  and  brighter  forms  assume ; 
From  death,  their  future  happier  life  derive. 
And  though  apparently  entomb'd,  revive ; 
Changed,  through  amazing  transmigration  rise. 
And  wing  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies ; 
So  late  depreas'd,  contemptible  on  Earth, 
Now  elevate  to  Heaven  by  second  bbrth ! 

No  fictions  here  to  willing  fi-aud  invite. 
Led  by  the  marvellous,  absurd  delight ; 
No  golden  ass,  no  tale  Arabians  feign ; 
Nor  flitting  forms  of  Naso's  magic  strain, 
Deucalion's  progeny  of  native  stone, 
Or  armies  from  Cadmean  harvests  grown : 
With  many  a  wanton  and  fantastic  dream, 
The  laurel,  mulberry,  and  bashful  stream ; 
Arachne  shrunk  beneath  Tritonia's  rage ; 
Tithonus  changed  and  garrulous  with  age. 
Not  such  mutations  deck  the  chaster  song, 
Adom'd  with  nature,  and  with    truth    made 

strong; 
No  debt  to  fable,  or  to  foncy  due. 
And  only  wondrous  facts  reveal'd  to  view. 

Though  numberless  these  insect  tribes  of  air. 
Though  numberless  each  tribe  and  species  fiiir. 
Who  wing  the  moon,  and  brighten  in  the  blaze, 
Innumerous  as  the  sands  which  bend  the  seas ; 
These  have  their  organs,  arts,  and  arms,  and 

tools. 
And  functions  exercised  by  various  rules; 
The  saw,  ax,  auger,  trowel,  piercer,  drill ; 
The  neat  alembic,  and  nectareous  still ; 
Their  peaceful  hours  the  loom  and distafl* know: 
But  war,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  foe, 
The  spear,  the  falchion,  and  the  martial  mail, 
And  artful  stratagem,  where  strength  may  fail. 
Each  tribe  peculiar  occupations  daim. 
Peculiar  beauties  deck  each  varying  frame; 
Attire  and  food  peculiar  are  assign'd. 
And  means  to  propagate  their  varying  kind. 

Each,  as  reflecting  on  their  primal  state. 
Or  fraught  vrith  sdentific  craft  innate. 
With  consdous  skill  their  oval  embryon  shed. 
Where  native  first  their  in&ncy  was  fed  : 
Or  on  some  vegetating  foliage  glued ; 
Or  o'er  the  flood  they  spread  their  future  brood ; 
A  slender  cord  the  floating  jelly  binds. 
Eludes  the  wave,  and  mocks  the  warring  winds ; 
O'er  this  their  sperm  in  spiral  order  lies, 
And  pearls  in  living  ranges  greet  our  eyes. 
In  firmest  oak  they  scoop  a  spacious  tomb. 
And  lay  their  embryo  in  the  spurious  womb : 
Some  flowers,  some  fruit,  some  gems,  or  blossoms 

choose. 
And  confident  their  darling  hopes  infuse  * 
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While  some  their  eggs  in  ranker  carnage  lay, 
And  to  tbeir  young  adapt  the  future  prey. 

Meantime  the  Sun  his  fost'ring  warmth  be- 
queaths, 
Each  tepid  air  its  motive  influence  breathes. 
Mysterious  springs  the  wavering  life  supply. 
And  quick'ning  births  unconscious  motion  fay ; 
Mature,  their  slender  fences  they  disown, 
And  break  at  once  into  a  world  unknown. 

All  by  theiir  dam's  prophetic  ^are  receive 
Whatever  peculiar  indigence  can  cr^ve : 
Profuse  at  hand  the  plenteous  table's  spread, 
And  various  appetites  are  aptly  fed. 
Nor  less  each  organ  suits  each  place  of  birth, 
Finn'd  in  the  flood,  or  reptile  o'er  the  earth ; 
Each  organ,  apt  to  each  precarious  state. 
As  for  eternity  designed  complete. 
Thus  nursed,  these  inconsiderate  wretches  grow, 
Take  all  as  due,  still  thoughtless  that  they  owe. 

When  lo !  strange  tidings  prompt  each  secret 
breast, 
And  whisper  wonders  not  to  be  ezpress'd ; 
Each  owns  his  error  in  his  later  cares. 
And  for  the  new  unthought-of  world  prepares: 
New  views,  new  tastes,  new  judgments  are  ac- 
quired. 
And  all  now  loathe  delights  so  late  admired. 
In  confidence  the  solemn  shroud  they  weave, 
Or  build  the  tomb,  or  dig  the  deadly  grave; 


Intrepid  there  resign  their  parting  breath. 
And  give  their  former  shape  the  spoils  of  death ; 
But  reoonoeived  as  in  a  second  womb. 
Through  metamorphoses,  new  forms  assame : 
On  death  their  true  exalted  lifis  depends. 
Commencing  there,  where  seemingly  it  ends. 
The  fullness  now  of  circling  time  arrives ; 
Each  from  the  long,  the  mortal  sleep  revives; 
The  tombs  pour  forth  their  renovated  dead. 
And,  like  a  dream,  all  former  scenes  are  fled. 
But  oh !  what  terms  expressive  may  relate 
The  change,  the  splendour  of  their  new-foim*d 

state  1 
Their  texture  nor  composed  of  filmy  skin. 
Of  cumbrous  flesh  without,  or  bone  within. 
But  something  than  corporeal  more  refined. 
And  agile  as  their  blithe  informing  mind. 
In  every  eye  ten  thousand  brilliants  blaze, 
And  living  pearls  the  vast  horizon  gaze ; 
Gremm'd  o'er  their  heads  the  mines  of  India  gleam. 
And  Heaven's  own  wardrobe  has  array'd  their 

firame; 
Each  spangled  back  bright  sprinkling   specks 

adorn. 
Each  plume  imbibes  the  rosy  tinctured  mom ; 
Spread  on  each  wing  the  florid  seasons  glow. 
Shaded  and  verged  with  the  celestial  bow. 
Where  colours  blend  an  ever  varying  dye. 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie. 


JOHN  SCOTT. 


CBora,I780.    I)ied,lTB8.] 


This  worthy  and  poetical  quaker  was  the  son 
of  a  draper,  in  London,  and  was  bom  in  the 
faprough  of  Southwark.  His  father  retired  to 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  when  our  poet  was 
only  ten  years  old ;  and  this  removal,  together 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  never  having  been 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  proved  an  unfortu- 
nate impediment  to  his  education.  He  was  put 
to  a  day-school,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ware,  where  not  much  instruction  was  to  be  had ; 
and  fin>m  that  little  he  was  called  away,  upon  the 
first  alarm  of  infection.  Such  indeed  was  lus 
constant  apprehension  of  the  disease,  that  he 
lived  for  twenty  years  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  without  visiting  it  more  than  once.  About 
the  age  of  seventeen,  however,  he  betook  him- 
self to  reading.  His  fiimily,  from  their  cast  of 
opinions  and  society,  were  not  likely  to  abound 
either  in  books  or  conversation  relating  to  litera- 
ture ;  but  he  happened  to  form  an  acquaintance 
and  firiendship  with  a  neighbour  of  the  name  of 
Frogley,  a  master  bricklayer,  who,  though  an  un- 
educated man,  was  an  admirer  of  poetry,  and  by 
h\a  intercourse  with  this  friend  he  strengthened 
his  literary  propensity.  His  first  poetical  essays 
were  transmitted  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  pubUshed  four  elegies, 
which  were  fiivourably  received.     His  poems, 


entiUed,  «The  Garden,"  and  '<  Amwell,"  andhii 
volume  of  collected  poetical  pieces,  appeared  after 
considerable  intervsJs ;  and  his  **  Critical  Essayi 
on  the  English  Poets,"  two  ycare  afler  hii 
death.  These,  with  his  **  Remarks  on  the  Poezoi 
of  Rowley,"  are  all  that  can  be  called  his  literuy 
productions.  He  published  also  two  politick 
tracts,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Patriot,"  and 
<(  False  Alarm."  His  critical  essajTs  oontaia 
some  judicious  remarks  on  Benham  and  Dyer; 
but  hiB  verbal  strictures  on  Collins  and  Gold- 
smith discover  a  miserable  insensibility  to  the 
soul  of  those  poets.  His  own  verses  are  diieiy 
interesting,  where  they  breathe  the  pacific  pds- 
dples  of  the  quaker ;  while  his  personal  chaxader 
engages  respect,  firom  exhibiting  a  public  qiizit 
and  liberal  taste  beyond  the  habits  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  was  well  informed  in  the  laws  of  his 
country;  and,  though  prevented  by  his  tenets 
firom  becoming  a  magistrate,  he  made  himaolf 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Amwell,  by  his  offiees 
of  arbitration,  and  by  promoting  schemes  of  local 
improvement*  He  was  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance at  turnpike  meetings,  navigation  trusts,  and 
commissions  of  laud-tax.  Ware  and  Hertfixd 
were  indebted  to  him  for  the  plan  of  opening  a 
spacious  road  between  those  two  towns.  liis 
treatises  on  the  highway  and  parochial  laws  i 
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the  result  of  long  and  iaadable  attention  to 
thoee  sabjecta. 

Hia  verses,  and  his  amiable  character,  gained 
him  by  degrees  a  large  circle  of  literary  acquaints 
ance,  which  included  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished individuals;  and  having  submitted  to 
inoculation,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  he  was  from 
that  period  more  frequently  in  I<ondon.  In  his 
retirement  he  was  fond  of  gardening;  and,  in 


amusing  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds,  had  excavated  a  grotto  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Hoole,  writing  in 
1785,  says,  was  still  shown  as  a  curiosity  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Frogley.  He  died  at  a  house  in  Kadcliff,  of  a 
putrid  fever,  and  was  interred  there  in  the  bury- 
ing gpround  of  the  friends.* 


ODE  ON  HEARINa  THE  DRUM. 
I  HATE  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round: 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields. 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms ; 
And  when  ambition's  voice  commands. 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  frill,  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  It  talks  of  ravaged  plains, 
And  burning  towns  and  ruin'd  swains, 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  moans ; 
And  ail  that  misery's  hand  bestows, 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


ODE  ON  PRIYATBEBINa. 

How  custom  steels  the  human  breast 
To  deeds  that  nature's  thoughts  detest ! 
How  custom  consecrates  to  fame 
What  reason  else  would  give  to  shame  I 
Fair  spring  supplies  the  favouring  gale. 
The  naval  plunderer  spreads  his  sail, 
And  ploughing  wide  the  watery  way. 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  his  prey. 

The  man  he  never  saw  before. 
The  man  who  him'so  quarrel  bore, 
He  meets,  and  avarice  prompts  the  fight ; 
And  rage  enjoys  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  decks  with  streaming  crimson  dyed. 
And  wretches  struggling  in  the  tide. 
Or  'midst  th'  explosion's  horrid  glare. 
Dispersed  with  quivering  limbs  in  air. 

The  merchant  now  or.  foreign  shoies 
His  captured  wealth  in  vain  deplores ; 
Quits  his  &ir  home,  oh  monmftil  change ! 
For  the  dark  prison's  scanty  range ; 


[*  In  the  life  of  Uut  fsood  msoy  8oott  of  AmweU,  U 
liuerted  &  sort  of  last  dying  speech  and  oonibssion,  whkh 
ttae  Quakers  published  after  his  death.  This  predoos 
paper  requires  some  eomment  Scotf  s  life  had  not  merely 
been  innocent,  but  vvkiuently  nsefuL  "  He  was  esteCToed 
regular  »«d  moral  in  his  conduct,"  says  this  very  doeo- 
ment;  **  neveribekss,'*  it  adds,  **  there  is  reason  to  he> 
Ueve  he  frrquently  experienced  the  convletlon  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  fer  not  Ihithfully  following  the  Ziord." 
Whsttn  ary  heavier  offenoe  can  he  proved  against  him 
77 


By  plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed, 
Depends  on  casual  ahns  for  bread ; 
And  with  a  fiither's  anguish  torn, 
Sees  his  poor  ofispring  left  forlorn. 

And  yet,  such  man's  misjudging  mind, 
For  all  this  injury  to  his  kind, 
The  prosperous  robber's  native  plain 
Shall  bid  him  welcome  home  again ; 
His  name  the  song  of  every  street, 
His  acts  the  theme  of  all  we  meet, 
And  oft  the  artist's  skill  shall  place 
To  public  view  his  pictured  fiu»  1 

If  glory  thus  be  earned,  for  me 
My  object  glory  ne'er  shall  be ; 
No,  first  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale 
Be  mine  to  hear  the  shepherd's  tale ! 
No,  first  on  Scotia's  bleakest  hill 
Be  mine  the  stubborn  soil  to  till ! 
Remote  from  wealth  to  dwell  alone, 
And  die  to  guilty  praise  unknown ! 


THE  TEMPESTUOUS  EYBNINO. 

Alt  ODE. 

There's  grandeur  iti  this  sounding  storm^ 
That  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  along. 
That  on  each  other  seem  to  throng. 
And  mix  in  many  a  varied  form ; 
While,  bursting  now  and  then  between. 
The  moon's  dim  misty  orb  is  seen, 
And  casts  friint  gUmpses  on  the  green. 

Beneath  the  blast  the  forests  bend. 
And  thick  the  branchy  ruin  lies. 
And  wide  the  shower  of  foliage  flies ; 
The  lake's  black  waves  in  tumult  blend, 
Revolving  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  foaming  on  the  rocky  shore, 
Whose  caverns  echo  to  their  roar. 

by  the  society  than  that  of  having  styled  himself  Esquire 
in  one  of  his  title-pages,  and  used  such  heathen  woids  as 
December  and  May  fn  his  poems,  instead  of  twelfth 
month  and  fiHh  month,  we  know  not;  but  when  he  wm 
dying,  at  a  vigorous  age,  of  a  typhus  fever,  he  was 
« brought  down,"  says  this  quaker-prooess,  ^m  fnat 
the  difts  of  the  rooks  and  the  heights  of  the  hills  into 
the  vaU^  of  deep  humJUatton."— jSm  Qtuur,  Mev,  voL  zi 
p.  600.] 
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GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS. 


The  sight  sublime  enrapts  my  thought, 
And  swift  along  the  past  it  strays, 
And  much  of  strange  event  surveys, 
What  history's  faithful  tongue  has  taught, 
Or  fancy  forra'd,  whose  plastic  skill 
The  page  with  fabled  change  can  fill 
Of  ill  to  good,  or  good  to  ill. 


But  can  my  soul  the  scene  enjoy, 
That  rends  another's  breast  with  pain  ? 
Oh  hapless  he,  who,  near  the  main. 
Now  sees  its  billowy  rage  destroy ! 
Beholds  the  foundering  bark  deeoend, 
Nor  knows  but  what  its  fate  may  end 
The  moments  of  his  dearest  friend! 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS. 


[Born,  17-.    Dled,1784j 


Geobob  Albxandeb  Stbybns  was  bom  in 
Holbom.  He  was  for  many  years  a  strolling 
player,  and  was  afterward  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  His  powers  as  an  actor  were 
very  indifferent ;  and  he  had  long  lived  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  when  he  had  recourse  to  a 
plan  which  brought  him  affluence — ^this  was,  de- 
livering his  Lecture  on  Heads,  a  medley  of  wit 
and  nonsense,  to  which  no  other  perfbrmance 
than  his  own  could  give  comic  effect.  The  lec- 
ture was  originally  designed  for  Shutter ;  who, 
however,  wholly  failed  in  his  delivery  of  it. 
When  Stevens  gave  it  himself,  it  immediately 
became  popular ;  he  repeated  it  with  success  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and, 
'Crossing  the  Atlantic,  found  equal  favour  among 
the  Calvinists  of  Boston,  and  the  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia.  On  his  return  to  England  he  at- 
tempted to  give  novelty  to  the  exhibition  by  a 
supplementary  lecture  on  portraits  and  whole 
lengths ;  but  the  supplement  had  no  success.  In 
1773  he  appeared  again  on  the  Haymarket  stage, 
in  a  piece  of  his  own  composing,  «  The  Trip  to 
Portsmouth."  He  afterward  resumed  his  tour 
of  lectures  on  heads,  till  finding  his  own  head 


worn  out  by  dissipation,  he  sold  the  property  of  the 
composition  to  Lee  Lewis,  the  comedian;  and 
closed  a  life  of  intemperance  in  a  state  of  idiotism. 
If  Fletcher  of  Salton's  maxim  be  tnie,  « that 
the  popular  songs  of  a  oountiy  are  of  more  im* 
portance  than  its  laws,"  Stevens  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  criminal  in  literstnre. 
But  the  songs  of  a  country  rather  record,  than 
influence,  the  state  of  popular  morality.  Stevens 
celebrated  hard  drinking,  because  it  was  the 
fashion ;  and  his  songs  are  now  seldom  vocifer- 
ated, because  that  fashion  is  gone  by.  George 
was  a  leading  member  of  all  the  great  bacchana- 
lian clubs  of  his  day ;  the  Choice  Spirits,  Comos* 
Court,  and  others,  of  similar  importance  and 
utility.  Before  the  scheme  of  his  lecture  brought 
him  a  fortune,  he  had  frequently  to  do  penance 
in  jail  for  the  debts  of  the  tavern ;  and,  on  one 
of  those  occasions,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  »  Reli- 
gion," expressing  a  penitence  for  his  past  life, 
which  was  probably  sincere,  while  his  confine- 
ment lasted.  He  was  also  author  of  ^Tom 
Fool,"  a  novel;  "The  Birthday  of  Folly."  a 
satire;  and  several  dramatic  pieces  of  slender 
consequence.* 


THE  WINE  VAULT. 

CoNTBKTBD  I  am,  and  contented  I'll  be. 
For  what  can  this  world  more  afford, 

Than  a  lass  that  will  sociably  sit  on  my  knee, 
And  a  cellar  as  sociably  stored. 

My  brave  boys. 

My  vault  door  is  open,  descend  and  improve, 

That  cask,— ay,  that  we  will  try ; 
'Tis  as  rich  to  the  taste  as  the  lips  of  your  love, 

And  as  bright  as  her  cheeks  to  the  eye : 

My  brave  boys. 

In  a  piece  of  slit  hoop,  see  my  candle  is  stuck, 
'Twill  light  us  each  bottle  to  hand ; 

The  foot  of  my  glass  for  the  purpose  I  broke, 
As  I  hate  that  a  bumper  should  stand. 

My  brave  boys. 


Astride  on  a  butt,  as  a  butt  should  be  strod, 
I  gallop  the  brasher  along ;  \j8^ 

Like  grape-blessing  Bacchus,  the  good  fellow's 
And  a  sentiment  give,  or  a  song. 

My  brave  boy& 

We  are  dry  where  we  sit,  though  the  coyinf 
drops  seem 
With  pearls  the  moist  walls  to  emboes ; 
From  the  arch  mouldy  cobwebs  in  gothic  tactc 
stream, 
Like  stucco-work  cut  out  of  moss : 

My  brave  boys. 

[*  If  Stevens  wrote  The  SUnm  he  is  the  eathor  of  tmt 
good  piece,  but  his  right  has  been  qncetiOBCd.  end  the 
■oug  attributed  to  Falconer,  npon  no  aothori^.  Px»- 
samptive  evidence  muflt  go  for  little,  and  it  is  unfidr  to 
teke  &  man's  single  song  ftom  liim,  beeaase  he  vrote.  vith 
one  exception,  uniTersaily  ill,  and  aadgn  it  feo  an  aatbcr 
who  might  have  written  it,  bnt  wlioee  fiuae  wants  no  &ls» 
stays  to  establish  or  maintain  it 
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When  the  lamp  is  brimful,  how  the  taper  flame 
shines, 
Which,  when  moisture  is  wanting^,  decays; 
Replenish  the  lamp  of  my  life  with  rich  wines, 
Or  else  there's  an  end  of  my  blaze, 

My  brave  boys. 

Sound  those  pipes,  they're  in  tune,  and  those 
bins  are  well  fiU'd ; 
View  that  heap  of  old  Hock  in  your  rear ; 
Yon  bottles  are  Burgundy!  mark  how  they're 
piled, 
Like  artillery,  tier  over  tier, 

My  brave  boys. 

My  cellar's  my  camp,  and  my  soldiers  my  flasks, 

All  gloriously  ranged  in  review ; 
When  I  cast  my  eyes  round,  I  consider  my  casks 

As  kingdoms  I've  yet  to  subdue. 

My  brave  boys. 


Like  Macedon's  madman,  my  glass  Fil  enjoy. 

Defying  hyp,  gravel,  or  gout ; 
He  cried  when  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  destroy, 

I'll  weep  when  my  liquor  is  out, 

My  brave  boys. 

On  their  stumps  some  have  fought,  and  as  stoutly 
wiUI, 
When  reeling  I  roll  on  the  floor ; 
Then  my  legs  must  be  lost,  so  I'll  drink  as  I  lie, 
And  dare  the  best  Buck  to  do  more, 

My  brave  boys. 

"Tis  my  will  when  I  die,  not  a  tear  shall  be 
shed, 
No  Hie  Jacet  be  cut  on  my  stone ; 
But  pour  on  my  coffin  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  say  that  his  drinking  is  done. 

My  brave  boys. 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

[Born,  ITOO.    Died,  1784.  •] 
• 


LONDON. 

or  uaTAnoR  of  not  thisd  sAimB  of  juvsml. 
Written  in  1738.t 


-  Quia  hi«pttt 


Tain  patieoB  urbb,  tarn  feirena  ut  teneat  Bef— Juyeval. 

Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  li||ale8:(  bids  the  town  farewell ; 

[*  "  Ix>ndon  is  one  of  thooo  few  imitatlona,''  sarya  Oray, 
"  that  hive  all  the  ease  and  all  the  itpirit  of  an  original." 
>*  Mr.  Jolinmn's  London,"  says  Ooldnmlth,  ^  is  the  beat  imi- 
taiiun  of  the  uriginal  that  lua  appeared  in  oar  language; 
beln}^  poe.'«:.s8od  of  all  the  force  and  satirical  resentment 
of  .Juvenal.  Imitation  gives  ns  a  much  truer  idea  of  the 
andents  than  ever  translation  could  do." 

But  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  is  a  better  poem. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  it  as  a  satire,  *'  the  deep  and 
pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  tears  from 
tboM  whose  oyes  wander  dry  over  pages  profeMcdly  sonti* 
mental."  *"Tis  a  grand  poem,"  writes  Byron, — **aud  to 
<rue/— true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenal  himself;  all  the  exam- 
ples and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  oocastonal  couplet. 
1  do  not  so  much  admire  the  opening." 

1118  Drury  Lane  Prologue  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind ; 
and  his  lines  on  Levett  breathe  an  air  of  constrained  oom- 
p'aint  and  forooftd  tenderness.  Hia  pathos  is  too  austere) 
out  it  is  very  fine.] 

[t  Johnson'M  London  was  published  in  B(ay  1788,  and  it 
i.<)  remarkable  that  it  came  out  on  the  same  morning  with 
Pope's  fatiro  entitled  1738,  so  that  England  had  at  onoe 
it.s  Juvenal  and  Horaoft48  poetical  monitors. — Boswxix.] 

[X  That  the  '^it^ured  Thales"  of  Johnson's  Lmdm  was 
the  poet  Savuge,  (as  is  generally  understood,)  has  been 
que!<tioncd  by  Boswell,  and  his  acute  editor  Mr.Croker, 
wu  think  without  much  show  of  reason. 

"  The  event  of  Savage's  retirement,"  says  Sir  John  Haw> 
kin^s.  "  is  antedated  in  the  poem  of  London  ;  but  in  every 
piirticular,  except  the  difference  of  a  year,  what  is  thara 
said  of  the  departure  of  Thales  must  be  understood  of 
Sfivage,  and  looked  upon  as  true  hiUory." 

"This  conjecture."  writes  Boswell,  "is,  I  believe,  en- 
tiruly  groundlcfls.  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson  said 
he  ysM  not  m  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when  he 
wrote  his  London.  If  the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was 
the  departure  of  Savage,  the  event  was  not  aniedaUd  but 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoaghts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend, 
Who  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  1 

farueen;  Ibr  London  was  published  In  May  1788,  and 
Savage  did  not  set  out  for  Wales  till  July  1739." 

*" Notwithstanding,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "Mr.  BoswcJl's 
proofli,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  own  [accredited?]  awertion,  the 
identity  of  Savage  and  Thales  has  been  repeated  by  all 
the  biographers,  and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It  may 
therelbro  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  Johnson's  residence 
at  Greenwich  (which,' tts  it  wi(s  the  scene  of  his  f  inded 
parting  ftom  niales,  is  cdrrently  taken  to  have  been  that 
of  his  real  separation  tcom  Savage)  occurred  two  years 
before  the  latter  event ;  and  at  that  time'  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Johnson  Wils  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage 
or  even  with  Cave,  at  whose  house  he  finit  met  Savage. 
Again,  Johnson  distinctly  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Savafre, 
that  the  latter  took  his  departure  for  Wales,  not  by  em- 
barking at  Oreenwioh,  but  by  the  Bristol  stage>coarh ;  and. 
Anally  and  dedsively,  Johnson,  if  Thales  had  been  Savage, 
eonld  never  have  admitted  into  his  poem  two  lines  which 
seem  to  point  so  fbrcibly  at  the  drunken  Aray,  when  Savage 
stabbed  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  which  he  was  convicted  of 
nMrder :  «* 

Some  firoUo  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  faast, 
Provoket  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  ibr  a  Jest 

There  Is,  certainly,  a  curious  ooind^noe  between  some 
points  of  the  characters  of  Thales  and  Savage;  but  it 
seems  equally  certain  that  the  coincidence  was  fortuitous. 
Mr.  Murphy  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  difliculUeA  by 
supposing  that  Savage's  retirement  was  in  contemplation 
eigliteen  months  before  it  was  carried  into  effect :  but  even 
if  this  were  true,  (whidi  may  well  be  doubted,)  it  would 
not  alter  the  Ihcts — that  London  was  written  before  John- 
son knew  Savi^ ;  and  that  one  of  the  severest  strokes  of 
the  satire  touched  Savage's  sorest  point" 

Johnson  left  Urhfield  for  London.  March  2d,  1787 ;  in 
the  July  of  the  same  year  he  lived  in  Churrh-street,  Green- 
wich, and  sought  by  letter  the  notice  of  Cave.  In  March 
1738  appeared  his  ode  **  Ad  Urbanum;"  in  April  173S  be 
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There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fete  away, 
Bui  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay ; 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  fof  prey; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood : 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth, 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view  ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd. 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town  : 
« Since  worth,"  he  cries,  «in  these  degenerate 

days. 
Wants  e*en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains. 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,kind  Heaven,to  find  some  happier  place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 


tamed  wad  printed  an  epigram  in  praiw  of  Savage :  and 
In  May  1738,  published  his  noble  imitation  of  Juvenal's 
third  satire.  Savage  left  London  for  Swansea  In  the  July 
of  the  saoceedinK  year. 

^'JohnBOU  haa  marked,"  says  Boswell,  <<apon  his  cor- 
rected copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  London,"  **  Written  in 
1738 ;"  and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May  in  that 
year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed  in 
preparing  it  for  the  press.**  "  Part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,'*  says  Johnson  to  Cave,  ("if  any  bMuty  be 
allowed  it)  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  Juvenal's  aenU- 
menta  to  modem  facts  and  perKns."  This  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  Thales  to  Savage. 

Boswell's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  statement  of  his 
rival  Ilawkius  was  soon  forgotten  by  himseUl  He  had 
been  assured  that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  with  Savage 
In  May  1738,  yet  some  forty  pages  farther  on  he  can  print 
an  encomium  on  Savage  from  the  Gentleman's  Mafpasine 
for  April  1838,  which  he  had  been  assured  was  written  by 
Johnson,  and  thus  give  his  former  statement  the  lie  in  a 
silent  way.  "  How  highly,"  writes  Boswell,  "  Johnson  ad- 
mired him  [Savage]  for  that  knowledge  which  ho  himself 
so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertained  for 
him,  appears  from  the  fbllowing  lines  In  the  Gentleman's 
Matpanne  for  April  1788,  which  I  am  assured  were  written 
by  Johnson  :— 

Ad  Bieardum  Savage^  Arm.  Humani  Oeneris  Amatorem, 

Human!  studium  generis  onl  peotore  fervet, 
01  oolat  humanum  te  foveatque  genus  P 

This  was  not  likely  to  have  come  ftom  the  pen  of  Johnson, 
(if  Johnmn'f  it  i»,)  had  ho  been  unacquainted  with  Savage. 

And  where  did  Mr.  Croker  leam  tiiat  Johnson  met 
Savage  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of  Cave?  A  literazy 
adventurer,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  could  not  weU 
have  been  a  month  in  London  before  he  fell  into  the 
society  of  Savage.  Thomson's  first  want  in  London  was  a 
pair  of  shoes,  hL*  first  London  aoquaintanoe  the  wretched 
Savage. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  Mr.  Mtuphy's  view  of  the  sul^ect 


Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  painting  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harassed  Briton  found  repose, 
And  safe  in  poverty  defied  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  powers  indulgent,  give. 

Let live  here,  for has  learn*d  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away. 
And  plead  for  purates  in  the  face  of  day.f 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 
Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  tax, or  farm  a  lottery; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  licensed  stage,^ 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

"  Heroes,  proceed !   what  bounds  your  pride 
shaUholdl  [gold! 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and 
Beht)ld  rebellious  Virtue  quite  overthrown, 
Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives,  your  own. 
To  such  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  given. 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven : 
But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me. 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  1 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  coart  he 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing ;      [sing, 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Gazetteer  :§ 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dreas'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H y's  jesL 

**  Others,  with  softer  smiles  and  subtler  art. 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 

is  the  correct  one?  <* Savage's  dismss,''  saja  Johason. 
''was  now  [say  early  in  1738]  publicly  known,  and  his 
fHends  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  concert  some  mea- 
sures for  his  relief. . . .  The  scheme  proposed  for  his  happy 
Siod  independent  subdstenoe  was,  that  he  should  retire  into 
Wales  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to 

bo  raised  by  a  subscription This  offer  Mr.  Sarsi^ 

gladly  accepted. ....  JFhUe  this  scheme  was  ripening  hia 
friends  directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  In  the  Ubertin  cf 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  he  seenre  from  his  creditora,  and 
sent  him  every  Monday  a  guinea. ....  After  many  alUn- 
tUms  and  ddays,  a  subscription  wss  at  length  rateed,  and 
he  left  London  in  July  1739,  having  taken  ]«ave,with  great 
tendemees,  of  his  Mends,  and  parted  flktna  the  author  ti 
this  narrative  with  tean  in  his  eyes.** 

There  was  therefore  a  considerable  Interval  betweeB  the 
period  when  the  scheme  of  Savage's  retirement  to  Swan* 
sea  was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  his  setting  off  in  July 
1739,  by  the  coach  for  the  shores  of  Wales  I 

Whoever  Juvenal's  Umbritlus  was,  the  Thales  of  John- 
son's imitation  was  poor  Savage ;  and  let  us  notftse  beri 
the  propriety  of  Johnson's  laring  the  soene  of  SavKcr's 
departure  from  Oreonwieh.  There  Is  a  note  befi»re~  us 
from  Savage  to  Birch,  dated  <*  Greenwich,  May  14«h,  173.%" 
wherein  he  says,  **  1  have  been  here  some  d^ja  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air."  There  is  no  neeossity  therefbire  to 
bother  oneself  in  this  inquiry  wiUi  the  date  of  Joluiaon's 
residence  atOreenwich. 

And  what  is  there  to  disprove  the  tsiei  that  Thales  was 
Savage  in  his  departing  by  coach  from  London,  and  not. 
as  the  poem  has  it,  by  boat  fix>m  Greenwich  1  Mr.  King 
was  the  feUow-studen^  not  the  feUow-ehepberd  of  MUtm : 
yet  that  he  was  the  Lycidas  of  the  poet  who  will  doubt  f 
To  our  thinking  the  ooinddonco  is  too  dose  to  be  acci- 
dental, too  particular  to  be  unmeant! 

•  Queen  Elisabeth,  bom  at  Greenwich. 

t  The  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  palUsted 
in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

t  The  licensing  act  had  then  lately  passed. 

i  A  paper  whkh  at  that  tine  oontafaisd  apolflsiss  ftr  fhs 

OOlttt. 
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Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  ▼amish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

**  For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears  t 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  temptmg  villany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Yiiliers  spent. 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  &me,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

<*  The  cheated  nation's  happy  favourites,  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London !  the  needy  villain^s  general  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome, 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

**  Illustrious  Edward !  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints,  survey  ! 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace, 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  tlie  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

<*  All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court. 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a  clap ; 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

**  Ah  !  what  avails  it  that,  from  slavery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories; 
If  the  guU'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

**  Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite : 
Still  to  his  interest  true,  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows : 
In  every  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 
From  every  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try. 
Strain  out  with  faltering  diffidence  a  lie, 
And  gain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

*<  Besides,  with  justice  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage ; 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part : 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace. 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face  I 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  iu  dog-days,  in  December  sweat 


How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  1 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile ; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  in  a  whore ; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air ! 

«For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admired,  caress'd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

"  By  numbers  here,  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty : 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
Of  all  the  griefii  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

*<  Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore  1* 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  1 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  1 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess'd, 
Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress'd: 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are 

sold; 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored, 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord,   [cries 

«  But  hark !  the  affrighted  crowd's  tumultuous 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies: 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower. 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light ; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way, 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
Then  through  the  worid  a  wretched  vagrant  roam, 
For  where. can  starving  merit  find  a  home  * 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

«( Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth 
confound. 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground. 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laureate  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate. 
How  Virtue  wars  with  persecuting  Fate ; 
With  well-feigti'd  gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 

*  The  Spaniards  at  that  time  were  said  to  make  claim  to 
Boms  of  our  American  pn>Tiiie»i. 
3B 
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The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore, 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
Now  biess'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great. 
The  polishM  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

«  Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent; 
There  mightst  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat, 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 
There   prune  thy  walju,  support  thy  drooping 

flowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 
There  every  bush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smUe, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

'«  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam : 
And  sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest 

'*  Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gray, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 
Flush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train  and  golden  coach. 

^  In  vain,  these  dangers  pass'd,  your  doors  you 
close. 
And  hope  the  bahny  blessings  of  repose : 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 

"  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

"  A  single  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 
Fair  justice  then,  without  constraint  adored, 
Held  high   the   steady  scale,  but  sheathed  the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Bless'd  age!   but  ah!   how  different  from  our 
own! 

**  Much  could  I  add, — ^but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land : 
Farewell !— When  youth,  and  health,  and  for- 
tune spent. 
Thou  fliest  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 


*  A  technical  term  in  parliament  for  raising  money, 
t  The  nation  was  then  diacoutented  at  the  repeated 
visits  made  by  George  the  Second  to  HanoTer. 


And,  tired  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 
In  angry  numbers  warn'st  succeeding  times ; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page." 


THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES. 

IN  UXTAZIOX  OP  THB  TSNTH  BATIBX  OP  JVYEXAL, 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 
Where  wavering  man,  betray 'd  by  vent*rous  pride. 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice; 
How  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppreaa'd. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart. 
Bach  g^il  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  drawsi. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise,   [buys, 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch'd  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  soand. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee  1  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy. 
Increase  his  riches  and  his  peace  destroy. 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade. 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care. 
The  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  more,  Democritus^  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth. 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dress'd. 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  the  eternal  jest: 
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Thou  who  coald'st  laugh,  where  want  enchain'd 

caprice, 
Toil  cnish'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 
Where  wealth  unloved  without  a  mourner  died ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  fav'rites  made  no  change  of 

laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a  cause ; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Britain's  modish 

tribe. 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibel 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  vails  of  woe ; 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are 
vain. 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fiU'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 

Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 
gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  the  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  falL 
On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend,       [end. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ;  , 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
H6roic  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  the  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britam  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foe's  doom,  or  guard  her  favourite's  zeal  1 
Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance 

rings. 
Degrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  con- 
sign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Tum'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows: 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower. 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 
l^ill  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize : 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 


Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine. 
Shall  Wolsey 's  wealth  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine  ? 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  1 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight  ? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfii  below. 

What  gave  great  Yilliers  to  the  assassin's  knife. 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  1 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign  1 

When  first  the  college  roll  receives  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown : 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views  1    Proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  virtue  guide  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth! 
Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  gen'rous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat; 
Should  reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refirain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade ; 
Yet  hope  not  life  fh>m  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,*  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  be- 
stows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  foes ; 

[*  A  very  learned  divine  and  maihemsticisn,  rector  of 
Okerton,  neer  Banbuzy ;  *'  Uaving  spokea  in  Ikvonr  of 
monaicby  and  bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  parlitp 
ment  forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  -  from  his 
rectory ;  and  afterward  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him  in 
three  months  withoat  he  borrowed  it"  He  died  in  1616^- 
au  BotwiUy  {JSd,  1836,)  vol.  x.  p.  226.] 
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See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plundered  palace,  or  sequestered  rent,  [shock, 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 
But  bear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphd  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Roman  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths 

regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right 

convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  vain ; 
**  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought 

remain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; , 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day: 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mendl 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  1 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fetal  wound  1 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afiford, 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 


Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  pr^. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind. 
New  powers  are  cUim'd,  new  powers  are  still 

bestowM, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  ^ubb, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
Th'  encumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded 

coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  hosL 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarean  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway !  fisdr  Austria  spreads  her  moornfol 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  worid  in  arms; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  ojf  ravage,  crowd  the  war; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  Uoom, 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from 
shame. 

«  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days !" 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays : 
Hides  from  himself  its  state,  and  shuns  to  know. 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  poor. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower  ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store,  • 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pleaae  no 

more; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines, 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  tiy  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain ; 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  touch  the  impervioiis  ear 
Though  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 


Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue. 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  ling'ring  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest. 
While  gnawing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gath'ring 

sneer, 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear; 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  trcach'roos  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  wilL 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade; 
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But  uneitingaish'd  av'rioe  ftill  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
Hb  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  oounts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  af  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  soom  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 
The  general  fav'rite  as  the  general  friend : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 
By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 
And  Swiil  expires  a  driv'Ier  and  a  show,     [flow. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king.* 
Ye  nymphis  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art ; 
And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms 

shall  save, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your 

slave! 
Against  your  frune  with  fondness  hate  combines. 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tired  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign. 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied : 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flatfry,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  distressed, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest      [find  ? 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 


Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fiite  1 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  t 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o*er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  fiiith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

gain; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


[*  Ann  Tane,  the  mlstreM  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
tuhet  to  Goorge  HI.;  and  Catherine  Sedley,  the  miBtreas 
of  James  U.J 
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PROLOGUE. 

SPOUir  BT  GASRICS  AT  THI  OPKXINQ  OV  TBI  TBJUXBM 
BOTAL,  SRVKY  ULXK,  1747. 

Whbn  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  ; 
His  powerfiil  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast 
Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
I  To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
.  His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
I  By  regular  approach,  essay 'd  the  heart; 
I  Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
I  For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 
I  A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  general  doom,  [praise. 
!  But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 
j       The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 
I  Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson*s  art,  or  Shakspeare's 
flame. 
Themselves  they  studied ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  fnend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 

strong ; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 

long: 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd, 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refined. 
For  years  the  power  of  tragedy  declined  ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  firigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept : 
8b2 
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Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philoaophy  remain'd,  though  Nature  fled ; 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit, 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage! 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  effects  of  chanoet) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that  here,  by  fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice : 
The  stage  hut  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give ; 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  deciy, 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
'Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe  ; 
Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage.* 


OX  TUB  DSATU  OF  DB.  ROBEBT  LEVSTT. 

1782. 

Condsmn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 


Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend, 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 
Of  every  friendleas  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection'a  eye, 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  Death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  g^dations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  forced  his  soul  the  nearest  way.f 


MRS.  GREVILLE. 

riiora,17-«    Dml,17-.J 


PRATER  FOR  INDITFBRENCE. 

Oft  I've  implored  the  gods  in  vain, 
And  pray'd  till  I've  been  weary : 

For  once  I'll  seek  my  wish  to  gain 
Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite. 
Who  livest  in  woods  unseen ; 

And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light 
Trip'st  gaily  o'er  the  green. 


[*  Thnre  are  bat  two  decent  prologues  In  our  tongue. 
Pope's  to  Cato,  Johnson's  to  Dniry  Lane.  These,  with  the 
epilofiruetf  to  ""Tho  DiBtrest  Mother,"  and  I  think  one  of 
OoldFUiilhX  and  a  prologue  of  old  CoIman*M  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletehor*8  *'  Philiuttcr,"  are  the  he:tt  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  — BraoN.] 


If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid  who  loved. 

Thou  sought'st  a  wond'rous  spell. 

Oh !  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power ! 

Haply  some  herb  or  tree. 
Sovereign  as  juice  from  western  fiower. 

Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

[t  TO  DR.  UIWUSGB. 

Jon.  ITtt,  1782. 
8Ir,— Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  laiH  night  «iaS> 
nently  cheerful,  died  this  morning.  The  man  who  lay  la  tha 
same  room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried 
to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect.  He  then  called  Mr. 
Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came  he 
thought  liim  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  oould  draw  no  blood. 
So  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  Toy  blasM- 
lesiman.    I  am,  sir,  your  mout  humble  servant. 

Sax.  JoBBSoer.] 
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I  ask  no  kind  return  in  love, 
No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 

Far  from  the  heart  such  gifts  remove, 
'lliat  sighs  for  peace  and  ease ! 

Nor  ease,  nor  peace,  that  heart  can  know. 

That  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 
'Tis  pain  in  each  degree ; 

'Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound- 
Beyond — ^is  agony ; 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine, 
Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart; 

Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 
To  pain  new  pangs  impart. 

Oh  !  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm. 
My  shatter'd  nerves  new-string ; 

And  for  my  guest,  serenely  calm, 
The  nymph  Indifference  bring  ! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  fee  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly ! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  the  purposed  joy. 


The  tears,  which  Pity  taught  to  flow, 

My  eyes  shall  then  disown; 
The  heart,  that  throbb'd  at  others'  woe. 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own. 

The  wounds,  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  dose; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

O  fairy-elf!  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send  ! 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  glittering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  I 

And  be  thy  acorn-goblet  fiU'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  freshet  flowers  distill'd. 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you. 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

ril  pass  in  sober  ease  ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be, 

Content — ^but  half  to  please. 


WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD. 


CBoni,17U.    nied,1785.] 


William  Whitihead  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge. «<  It  would  be  vain,"  says  his  biographer. 
Mason,  the  poet,  « to  conceal  that  he  was  of  low 
extraction ;  because  the  secret  has  been  more  than 
once  divulged  by  those  who  gain  what  they  think 
an  honest  livelihood  by  publishing  the  lives  of 
the  living;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  bis 
memory,  because  hif^  having  risen  much  above 
the  level  of  his  origin  bespeaks  an  intrinsic  merit, 
which  mere  ancestry  can  never  confer.  Let  it 
then  be  rather  boasted  than  whispered,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  baker."  This  is  really  making 
too  much  of  a  small  thing.  Every  day  certainly 
witnesses  more  wonderful  events,  than  the  son 
of  a  tradesman  rising  to  the  honours  of  a  poet 
laureate,  and  the  post  of  a  travelling  tutor.  Why 
I  Mason  should  speak  of  the  secret  of  his  extrac- 
tion being  divulged,  is  difiicult  to  conceive,  un- 
less we  suppose  that  Whitehead  was  weak  enough 
to  have  wished  to  conceal  it ;  a  suspicion,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  not  fair  to  indulge,  when  we  look 
to  the  general  respectability  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  honest  pride  which  he  evinced, 
in  voluntarily  discharging  his  father's  debts.  But, 
with  all  respect  for  Whitehead,  be  it  observed, 
that  the  annals  of  **  Baking'*  can  boast  of  much 
more  illustrious  individuals  having  sprung  from 
the  loinK  of  it^  professors. 

His  father,  however,  was  a  man  of  taste  and 


expenditure,  much  above  the  pitch  of  a  baker. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ornamenting  a 
piece  of  ground,  near  Orantchester,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Whitehead's  Folly ;  and  he 
left  debts  behind  him  at  his  death,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  prodigality  of  a  poet. 
In  consequence  of  his  father  dying  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, young  Whitehead's  education  was 
accomplished  with  great  difliculty,  by  the  strictest 
economy  on  his  own  part,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  mother,  whose  diacharge  of  duty  to  him  he 
has  gratefully  recorded.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  put  to  Winchester  school,  upon  the  foun- 
dation. He  was  there  distinguished  by  his  love 
of  reading,  and  by  his  facility  in  the  production 
of  English  verse ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen  he 
had  written  an  entire  comedy.  When  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  accompanied  by  Pope,  visited 
Winchester  school,  in  the  year  1733,  he  gave  ten 
guineas,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  among  the 
boys.  Pope  prescHbed  the  subject,  which  was 
«  Peterborough,"  and  young  Whitehead  was  one 
of  the  KX  who  shared  the  prize  money.  It  would 
appear  tliat  Pope  had  distinguished  him  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  reputation  of  his  notice  was  af- 
terward of  advantage  to  Whitehead  when  he  went 
to  the  university.  He  also  gained  some  applause 
at  Winchester  for  his  powers  of  acting,  in  the 
part  of  Merda,  in  Cato.    He  was  a  graceful  re- 
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citer ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  in 
his  youth.  Even  his  likeness,  which  is  given  in 
Mason's  edition  of  his  works,  though  it  was  taken 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  has  an  elegant 
and  prepossessing  countenance.  It  was  observed, 
that  his  school  friendships  were  usually  contracted 
with  youths  superior  to  himself  in  station.  With- 
out knowing  his  individual  associates,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  vanity,  worldly  prudence, 
or  a  taste  for  refined  manners,  predominated  in 
this  choice ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  he  made  his 
way  to  prosperity  by  such  friendships,  and  he 
seems  to  have  early  felt  that  he  had  the  power  of 
acquiring  them.  At  Winchester  he  was  school- 
tutor  to  Mr.  Wallop,  afterward  Lord  Lymington, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

At  the  election  to  New  College,  in  1735,  he 
was  treated  with  some  injustice,  being  placed  too 
low  in  the  roll  of  candidates ;  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  Winchester,  without  obtaining  from  thence 
a  presentation  to  either  university.  'He,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  scholarship  at  Clare-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  very  circumstance  of  that  low 
extraction  for  which  Mason  apologizes.  Being 
the  orphan  son  of  a  baker,  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
thought  the  best  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Pyke,  who  had  been  of  that  trade  and 
town.  His  scholarship  was  worth  only  four  shil- 
lings a  week:  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizer; 
but  the  inferiority  of  his  station  did  not  prevent 
his  introduction  to  the  best  society ;  and,  before 
he  left  the  university,  he  made  himself  known  by 
several  publications,  particularly  by  his  *<  Essay 
on  the  Danger  of  writing  Verse."  Having  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  and  a  master's  degree,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  orders,  when  his  intention 
was  prevented,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in- 
vited liy  the  Earl  of  Jersey  to  be  the  domestic 
tutor  of  his  son,  Viscount  Villiers.  This  situation 
was  made  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Jersey  family,  and  by  the  abund- 
iint  leisure  which  it  afforded  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  public  amusements. 
From  frequenting  the  theatre,  he  was  led  to  at- 
tempt dramatic  composition.  His  first  effort  was 
a  little  farce,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pretender, 
which  has  never  been  published.  In  1750  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  a  regular  tragedy,  the 
**  Roman  Father,"  an  imitation  of  Comeille's 
Horace.  Mason  has  employed  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  this  drama,  to  prove  something  analo- 
gous to  the  connoisseur's  remark  in  (xoldsmith, 
**  that  the  piece  would  have  been  better,  if  the 
artist  had  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it."  It  is 
acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  Roman  Father  was  long  enough 
in  its  author's  hands  to  receive  many  alterations; 
but  these  had  not  been  for  the  belter.  It  was 
put  through  the  mangle  of  Garrick's  criticism; 
and  he,  according  to  Mason,  was  a  lover  of  no 
beauties  in  a  play,  but  those  which  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  of 
representing  sudden  and  strong  effects  of  passion. 
This  remark  of  Mason  accords  with  Johnson's 
complaint  of  Garrick's  projected  innovations  in 


his  own  tragedy ;  «  That  fellow,"  he  said, «  wuits 
me  to  make  Mahomet  mad,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands,  and  kicking  his 
heels."  For  the  faults  of  the  piece,  however,  it 
is  but  circuitous  and  conjectural  justice  to  make 
Garrick  responsible;  and,  among  those  fimlts,  the 
mode  of  the  heroine's  death  is  not  the  slightest. 
After  Comeille's  heroine  has  been  staUjed  by 
her  brother,  she  appears  no  more  npon  the  stage. 
The  piece,  to  be  sure,  drags  heavily  after  this 
event;  for,  in  fact,  its  interest  is  oondoded. 
Whitehead  endeavours  to  conquer  this  difficulty 
by  keeping  her  alive,  after  she  has  been  wounded, 
in  order  to  have  a  conference  with  her  Cither, 
which  she  terminates  by  tearing  the  bandages  off 
her  wounds,  and  then  expires.  But  the  effect  of 
her  death  by  this  process  is  more  disagreeable 
than  even  the  tedium  of  Comeille's  fifth  act  It 
inspires  us  with  a  sore  physical  shuddering  m- 
stead  of  tragic  commiseration.* 

In  1754  he  brought  out,  at  Dnuy  Lane,  his 
tragedy  of**  Creusa,"  a  play  which,  though  seldom 
read,  and  never  acted,  is  by  no  means  deetitote 
of  dramatic  feeling  and  conception.  The  sabjeet 
is  taken  firom  the«**Ion"  of  Euripides;  but  with 
bold,  and  sometimes  interesting  alterations.  In 
the  Greek  story,  Creusa,  Princess  of  Athens,  who 
had  been  violated  by  ApoUo,  had  concealed  her 
shame  by  exposing  her  infant.  She  had  after- 
ward married  Xuthus,  a  military  stranger,  who, 
at  her  fether's  death,  succeeded,  in  her  right,  to 
the  throne  of  Athens.  But  th^r  marriage-bed 
having  proved  fruitless,  they  arrive  at  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle  for  an  heir.  The  oracle  pro- 
nounces, that  the  first  whom  Xuthus  shall  meet 
in  going  out  of  the  temple  is  his  son.  He  meeH 
with  Ion,  a  youth  of  unknown  parentage,  who 
had  been  reared  as  a  servant  in  the  holy  place, 
and  who,  in  fact,  is  the  child  of  Creusa,  whoa 
she  had  exposed.  .Xuthus  embraces  Ion  for  hk 
son ;  and,  comparing  his  age  with  the  date  of  a 
love  adventure,  which  he  recollected  in  former 
times,  concludes  that  Ion  is  the  ofisprin^  of  that 
amour.  It  is  no  sooner  known  that  Xuthos  has 
found  a  sod  of  his  own  blood,  than  the  tutor  of 
Creusa  exhorts  the  queen  to  resent  this  indignity 
on  her  childless  state,  and  to  rid  herself  of  a  step- 
son, who  may  imbitter  and  endanger  her  future 
days.  The  tutor  attempts  to  poison  Ion,  but  laib 
— Creusa  is  pursued  to  the  altar  by  her  own  son, 
who  i»  with  difficulty  prevented  from  putting  her 
to  death ;  but  a  discovery  of  their  consanguinity 
takes  place — Minerva  descends  from  heaven  to 
confirm  the  proofe  of  it ;  and  having  predicted 
that  Ion  shall  reign  in  Athens,  and  prudently 
admonished  the  mother  and  son  to  let  King 
Xuthus  remain  in  the  old  belief  of  his  being 
father  to  Ion,  leaves  the  piece  to  conclude  tri- 
umphantly,--Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the 
ancient  drama.     Whitehead's  story  is  entirely 


•  The  directions  for  tearing  off  the  band»g«s  are  gmn 
in  Msflon's  ediUon  of  Wbitehetul's  Works.  I  obserre  tiwt 
in  Uter  editions  of  the  play  they  «re  omltt«d :  Inxt  stiU, 
with  this  improved  attention  to  humaoity,  the  beroiBe 
ptotraots  her  dying  soene  too  long. 
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tragical,  and  stripped  of  miincnlous  agencj.  He 
gives  a  human  father  (Nicander)  to  (IlyssQs)  the 
secret  child  of  Creusa.  This  Nicander,  the  first 
lover  of  the  lady,  had,  on  the  discoveiy  of  their 
attachment,  been  driven  into  banishment  by 
Creasa's  £ither,  but  had  carried  with  him  their 
new-bom  offirpring:  and  both  he  and  the  infant 
were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  their 
flight  from  Athens.  Nicander,  however,  had 
made  his  way  to  Delphi,  had  intrusted  his  child 
to  the  temple ;  and  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
passed  (under  the  name  of  Aletea)  for  the  tutor 
of  the  mysterious  orphan.  Having  obtained  a 
high  character  for  sagacity,  he  was  consulted  by 
the  priestess  Pythia  herself;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  an  iufluence  upon  her  retpoTtses 
(it  is  an  English  poet,  we  must  recollect,  and  not 
a  Greek  one,  who  is  telling  the  story.)  Mean- 
while, Creusa,  having  been  forced  to  give  her 
hand,  without  her  heart,  to  Xuthns,  is  still  a 
mourner,  like  Lady  Randolph,*  when,  at  the  end 
of  eighteeen  years  from  the  birth  of  Ilyssus,  she 
comes  to  consult  the  oracle.  Struck,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Ilyssus,  by  his  likeness  to  Nicander,  she 
conceives  an  instinctive  fondnels  for  the  youth. 
The  oracle  declares  him  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  but  this  is  accompanied  with  a  rumour 
of  bitter  intelligence  to  Creusa,  that  he  is  really 
the  son  of  Xuthus.  Her  Athenians  are  indignant 
at  the  suspicion  of  Xuthus's  collusion  with  the 
oracle,  to  entail  the  sceptre  of  their  kingdom  oa 
his  foreign  of&pring.  Her  confidant  (like  the 
tutor  in  Euripides)  rouses  her  pride  as  a  queen, 
and  her  jealousy  as  a  mother,  against  this  intruder. 
He  tries  every  artifice  to  turn  her  heart  against 
Ilyssus;  still  she  retains  a  partiality  for  him, 
and  resists  the  proposal  of  attempting  his  life. 
At  length,  however,  her  husband  insults  her  with 
expressing  his  triumph  in  his  new-found  heir, 
and  reproaches  her  with  the  plebeian  grave  of  the 
first  object  of  her  afifection.  In  the  first  trans- 
port of  her  wrath  she  meets  the  Athenian  enemy 
of  Ion,  and  a  guilty  assent  is  wrung  from  her, 
that  Ilyssus  shall  be- poisoned  at  the  banquet 
Aletes,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  hitherto  dreads 
to  disclose  himself  to  Creusa,  lest  her  agitation 
should  prematurely  interfere  with  his  project  of 
placing  his  son  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
meets  her,  however,  at  last,  and  she  swoons  at 
recognizing  him  to  be  Nicander.  When  he  tells 
her  that  Ilyssus  is  her  son,  she  has  in  turn  to  un- 
fold the  dreadful  confession  of  having  consented 
to  his  death.  She  flies  to  the  banquet,  if  possible, 
to  avert  his  fete ;  and  arrives  in  time  to  snatch 
the  poisoned  chalice  from  his  hand.  But  though 
she  is  thus  rescued  firom  remorse,  she  is  not  ex- 
tricated firom  despair.  To  Nicander  she  has  to 
say,  "Am  I  not  Xuthus'  wife:  and  what  art 
t^ou!"  She  anticipates  that  the  kingdom  of 
Athens  must  be  involved  in  bloodshed  for  her 
sake :  one  victim  she  deems  would  suffice,  and 


*  If  any  reooUection  of  Home's  tngedy  ahonid  oocor 
to  the  reader  of  Whitehead's,  it  is  bat  ftir  to  remind  bim 
that  the  play  of  Crensa  was  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier 
than  that  of  Dooglaas. 


determines  that  it  shall  be  herself.  Having, 
therefore,  exacted  an  oath  from  Xuthus  and  the 
Athenians,  that  Ilyssus  shall  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  her  frithers,  she  drinks  of  the  fatal 
goblet 

The  piece  contains  some  strong  situations ;  its 
language  is  unafiected ;  and  it  fixes  the  attention 
(if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience)  from 
the  first  to  the  last  scene.  The  pure  and  holy 
character  of  the  young  Ilyssus  is  brought  out,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  say,  more  interestingly  than 
in  Euripides,  by  the  display  of  his  reverential 
gratitude  to  the  queen,  upon  the  first  tenderness 
which  she  shows  him,  and  by  the  agony  of  his 
ingenuous  spirit,  on  beholding  it  withdrawn. 
And,  though  Creusa's  character  is  not  unspotted, 
she  draws  our  sympathy  to  some  of  the  deepest 
conceivable  agonies  of  human  nature.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  deny  that  the  tragedy  has  many 
defects,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  a  great  production , 
but  H  does  not  deserve  to  be  consigned  to  ol>- 
tivion. 

The  exhibition  of  Creusa  was  hardly  over, 
when  Whitehead  was  called  upon  to  attend  his 
pupil  and  Viscount  Nuneham,  son  to  Earl  Har* 
court,  upon  their  travels.  The  two  young  noble* 
men  were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  had  been  intimate 
from  their  childhood.  They  were  both  so  much 
attached  to  Whitehead,  as  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  his  being  appointed  their  common  tutor. 
They  continued  abroad  for  about  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Ger^ 
many.  In  his  absence.  Lady  Jersey  made  interest 
enough  to  obtain  for  him  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  pressed  by  Lord  Jersey 
to  remain  with  the  family;  and  he  continued  to 
reside  with  them  for  fourteen  years,  except  during 
his  visits  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  His 
pupils,  who  h«d  now  sunk  the  idea  of  their  go* 
vernor  in  the  more  agreeable  one  of  their  firiend, 
showed  him  through  life  unremitted  marks  of 
affection. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cibber,  in  1757,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  poet  laureate.  The  ap- 
pointment had  been  ofiered  to  Gray  as  a  sinecure ; 
but  it  was  not  so  when  it  was  given  to  White- 
head. Mason  wonders  why  this  was  the  case, 
when  George  the  Second  had  no  taste  for  poetry. 
His  wonder  is  quite  misplaced.  If  the  king  had 
bad  a  taste  for  poetry,  he  would  have  abolished 
the  laureate  odes.  As  he  had  not,  they  were 
continued.  Our  author's  official  lyrics  are  said 
by  Mason  to  contain  no  fiilsome  panegyric,  a  fact 
for  which  I  hope  his  word  may  be  taken ;  for  to 
ascertain  it  by  perusing  the  strains  themselves 
would  be  an  alarming  undertaking.  But  the 
laurel  was  to  Whitehead  no  very  enviable  distinc- 
tion.   He  had  something  more  to  pay  for  it  than 

«<  Hi*  quU^rmt  odty  hit  peppercorn  of  praise  ""f 

At  first  he  was  assailed  by  the  hostility  of  all  the 
petty  tribe,  among  whom  it  is  lamentable,  as  Gray 

UOoima^miieTMk.} 
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remarks,  to  find  beings  capable  of  envying  even 
a  poet  laureate.  He  stood  their  attacks  for  some 
time,  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  character ; 
and  hiB  comedy  of  the  « School  for  Lovers," 
which  was  brought  out  in  1762,  before  it  was  the 
fashion  to  despise  him,  was  pretty  well  received, 
as  an  easy  and  chaste  imitation  of  the  manners 
of  well-bred  life.  But  in  the  same  year  the  rabid 
satire  of  Churchill  sorely  smote  his  reputation. 
Poor  Whitehead  made  no  reply.  Those  who, 
with  Mason,  consider  his  silence  as  the  efiect  of 
a  pacific  disposition,  and  not  of  imbecility,  will 
esteem  him  the  more  for  his  forbearance,  and 
will  apply  it  to  the  maxim,  Rarum  ett  eloquenter 
loqyd  varicu  eloquerUer  tacere.  Among  his  unpub- 
lished MS8.  there  were  even  fbund  verses  ex- 
pressing a  compliment  to  Churchiirs  talents. 
There  is  something,  no  doubt,  veiy  amiable  in  a 
good  and  candid  man  taking  the  trouble  to  ce- 
ment rhymes  upon  the  genius  of  a  blackguard, 
who  had  abused  him ;  but  the  effect  of  all  this 
candour  upon  his  own  generation  reminds  us 
how  much  more  important  it  is,  for  a  man's  own 
advantage,  that  he  should  be  formidable  than 
harmless.  His  candour  could  not  prevent  his 
poetical  character  from  being  completely  killed 
by  Churchill.  Justly,  some  will  say ;  he  was  too 
stupid  to  resist  his  adversary.  I  have  a  difierent 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  his  &te,  and  the 
cause  of  his  abstaining  from  retaliation.  He  cer- 
tainly wrote  too  many  insipid  things ;  but  a  toler- 
able selection  might  be  made  from  his  works,  that 


would  discover  his  talents  to  be  no  legitimatfl  ob- 
ject of  contempt ;  and  there  is  not  a  trait  of  arro- 
gance or  vanity  in  any  one  of  his  composition^ 
that  deserved  to  be  publicly  humiliated  He  was 
not  a  satirist ;  but  he  wanted  rather  the  gall  than 
the  ingenuity  that  is  requisite  for  the  character. 
If  his  heart  had  been  full  of  spleen,  he  was  not 
BO  wholly  destitute  of  humour  as  not  to  have 
been  able  to  deal  some  hard  blows  at  Churchill, 
whose  private  character  was  a  broad  mark,  and 
even  whose  writings  had  many  vapid  parts  that 
were  easily  assailable.  Had  Whitehead  done  so, 
the  world  would  probably  have  liked  him  the 
better  for  his  pugnacity.  As  it  was,  his  name 
sunk  into  such  a  by-word  of  contempt,  that  Gar- 
rick  would  not  admit  his  ^  Trip  to  Sicotland"  on 
the  stage,  unless  its  author  was  concealed.  He 
also  found  it  convenient  to  publish  his  pleasing 
tale,  entitled  « Variety,"  anonymously.  The 
public  applauded  both  his  farce  and  his  poem, 
because  it  was  not  known  that  they  were  White- 
head's. 

In  1769  he  obtained  an  unwilling  permisBion 
from  Lord  Jersey  to  remove  to  private  lodgings ; 
though  he  was  Atill  a  daily  expected  guest  at  his 
lordship's  table  in  town;  and  he  divided  his  sum- 
mers between  the  country  residences  of  the  Jersey 
and  Harcourt  fomilies.  His  health  began  to  de- 
cline about  his  seventieth  year,  and  in  1785  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  complaint  in  his  chest.  Hif 
fleath  was  sudden,  and  his  peaceable  life  was 
closed  without  a  groan. 


FROM  HIS  TRAQBDY  OF  «CREUSA.» 

n<T8BU8  usncre  crsuba. 

i^SOtU^-CBXUSi,  Iltssus. 

llyttm,  Plkask  you,  great  queen, 

In  yon  pavilion  to  repose,  and  wait 
Th' arrival  of  the  king. 

Creuga,  Lycea, — Phorbas, — 

What  youth  isthisi  There's  something  in  his  eyes. 
His  shape,  his  voice. — What  may  we  call  thee, 
youth  ? 

Ilyssus.  The  servant  of  the  god  who  guards  this 

Creuta,  Bcar'st  thou  no  name  ?  [fane. 

llywM,  Ilyssus,  gracious  queen. 

The  priests  and  virgins  call  me. 

Creuta.  Ah!  Dyssus! 

That  name's  Athenian.    Tell  me,  gentle  youth. 
Art  thou  of  Athens,  then? 

Jlyum,  I  have  no  country ; 

Nor  know  I  whence  I  am. 

Creu$a,  Who  were  thy  parents  ? 

Thy  father,  mother  ? 

2ly$9us.  Ever  honour'd  queen, 

I  never  knew  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Nor  heard  the  instructions  of  a  father's  tongue. 

Cretua,  How  earnest  thou  hither  ? 

Ilyina.  Eighteen  years  are  past 

Since  in  the  temple's  portal  I  was  found 
A  sleeping  infant 

Creuteu  Eighteen  years!  good  heaven! 


That  fotal  time  recalls  a  scene  of  i 

Let  me  not  thiuk^^Were  there  no  marks  to  show 

From  whom  or  whence  thou  wert? 

Ilytaut.  I  have  been  toM 

An  osier  basket,  such  as  shepherds  weave. 
And  a  few  scatter'd  leaves,  were  all  the  bed 
And  cradle  I  could  boast 

Creu$a.  Unhappy  child ! 

But  more,  oh  ten  times  more,  unhappy  they 
Who  lost  perhaps  in  thee  their  only  offspring ! 
What  pangs,  what  anguish,  must  the  mother  iccL 
Compeird  no  doubt,  by  some  disastrous  fate — 
— But  this  is  all  conjecture. — 

llyntu.  O  great  queen. 

Had  those finom  whom  Ispmngbeenform'd  like  tbee 
Had  they  e'er  felt  the  secret  pangs  of  nature. 
They  had  not  left  me  to  the  desert  world 
So  totally  exposed.    I  rather  fear 
I  am  the  child  of  lowliness  and  vice. 
And  happy  only  in  my  ignorance. 
— Why  should  she  weep  ?  Oh  if  her  tears  can  fall 
For  even  a  stranger's  but  suspected  woes. 
How  is  that  people  bless'd  where  she  presides 
As  queen,  and  mother! — Please  you,  I  retire? 

Creusa,  No,  stay.  Thy  sentiments  at  least  be- 
A  gen'rous  education.  Tell  me,  youth,  [speak 
How  has  thy  mind  been  formed  ? 

Ily$tui,  In  that,  great  queen, 

I  never  wanted  parents.     The  good  priests 
And  pious  priestess,  who  with  care  sustained 
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My  helpless  inianey,  left  not  my  yoath 
Without  instruction.    But  oh»  more  than  ail, 
The  kindest,  best  good  man,  a  neighbouring  sagp, 
Who  has  known  better  days,  though  now,  retired 
To  a  small  cottage  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
He  deals  his  blessings  to  the  simple  swains 
In  balms  and  powerful  herbe.  He  taught  me  things 
Which  my  soul  treasures  as  its  dearest  wealth, 
And  will  remember  ever.    The  good  priests, 
'Tis  true,  had  taught  the  same,  but  not  with  half 
That  force  and  energy ;  conviction's  self 
Dwelt  on  Aietes'  tongue. 

Creusa*  Aletes,  said'st  thou  1 

Was  that  the  good  man's  name  ? 

Jlytsut,  It  is,  great  queen, 

For  yet  he  lives,  and  guides  me  by  his  counsels. 

Creusa.  What  did  he  teach  thee  ? 

Ilystus.  To  adore  high  heaven, 

And  venerate  on  earth  heaven's  image,  truth  ! 
T6  feel  for  others'  woes  and  bear  my  own 
With  manly  resignation^ — Yet  I  own 
Some  things  he  taught  me,  which  but  ill  agree 
With  my  condition  here. 

Creus€L  What  things  were  those  1 

llyMtus,  They  were  for  exercise,  and  to  confirm 
My  growing  strength.    And  yet  I  often  told  him 
The  exercise  he  taught  resembled  much 
What  I  had  heard  of  war.    He  was  himself 
A  warrior  once. 

Creutci,       And  did  those  sports  delight  thee  ? 

llystus.  Great  queen,  I  do  confess  my  soul 
mix'd  with  them. 
Whene'er  I  grasped  the  osier-plaited  shield. 
Or  sent  the  mimic  javelin  to  its  mark, 
I  felt  I  know  not  what  of  manhood  in  me. 
But  then  I  knew  my  duty,  and  repress'd 
The  swelling  ardour.    'Tis  to  shades,  I  cried. 
The  servant  of  the  temple  must  confine 
His  less  ambitious,  not  less  virtuous  cares. 

Creusa,  Did  the  good  man  observe,  and  blame 
thy  ardour  1 

llysiut.  He  only  smiled  at  my  too  forward  zeal ; 
Nay,  seemed  to  think  such  sports  were  necessary 
To  soften,  what  he  call'd,  more  rigorous  studies. 

Creusa,  Suppose  when  I  return  to  Athens,  youth, 
Thou  should 'st  attend  me  thither !  wouldst  thou 
To  me  thy  ftiture  fortunes?  [trust 

Ilyssus.  Oh  most  gladly ! 

— But  then  to  leave  these  shades  where  I  was  n  ursed 
The  servant  of  the  god,  how  might  that  seem  t 
And  good  Aletes  too,  the  kind  old  man 
Of  whom  I  spake  ?— But  wherefore  talk  I  thus. 
You  only  throw  these  tempting  lures  to  try 
Th'  ambition  of  my  youth. — Please  you,  retire. 

Creusa,  Ilyssus,  we  will  find  a  time  to  speak 
More  largely  on  Uiis  subject ;  for  the  present 
Let  all  withdraw  and  leave  us.    Youth,  fiurewell, 
I  see  the  place,  and  will  retire  at  leisure. 
Lycea,  Phorbas,  stay. 

Ilyssus  (aside,)  How  my  heart  beats ! 

She  must  mean  something,  sure.    Though  good 

Aletes 
Has  told  me  poIJsh'd  courts  abound  in  £Usehood.  I 
But  I  will  bear  the  phestess'  message  to  him, 
And  open  all  my  doubts.  i-^^^'  i 


VAMETT. 

A  TALE  FOK  MARRIED  PEOPLK. 

A  OEKTLE  maid  of  rural  breeding. 
By  Nature  first,  and  then  by  reading, 
Was  fiU'd  with  all  those  soft  sensations 
Which  we  wstrain  in  near  relations. 
Lest  future  husbands  should  be  jealous. 
And  think  their  wives  too  food  of  fellows. 

The  morning  sun  beheld  her  rove 
A  nymph,  or  goddess  of  the  grove  ! 
At, eve  she  paced  the  dewy  lawn. 
And  caird  each  clown  she  saw,  a  faun  ! 
Then,  scudding  homeward,  Iock*d  her  door^ 
And  tum'd  some  copious  volume  o'er. 
For  much  she  read ;  and  chiefiy  those 
Great  authors,  who  in  verse,  or  prose. 
Or  something  betwixt  both,  unwind 
The  secret  springs  which  move  the  mind. 
These  much  she  read ;  and  thought  she  knew 
The  human  heart's  minutest  clue ; 
Yet  shrewd  observers  still  declare, 
(To  show  how  shrewd  observers  are,) 
Though  plays,  which  breathed  heroic  flame, 
And  novels,  in  profusion,  came, 
Imported  firesh-and-fresh  from  France, 
She  only  read  the  heart's  romance. 

The  world,  no  doubt,  was  well  enough 
To  smooth  the  manners  of  the  rough ; 
Might  please  the  giddy  and  the  vain. 
Those  tinsell'd  slaves  of  folly's  train: 
But,  for  her  part,  the  truest  taste 
She  found  was  in  retirement  placed, 
Where,  as  in  verse  it  sweetly  flows, 
«  On  every  thorn  instruction  grows." 

Not  that  she  wish'd  to  "be  alone," 
As  some  afi*ected  prudes  have  done : 
She  knew  it  was  decreed  on  high 
We  should  <«  increase  and  multiply ;" 
And  therefore,  if  kind  Fate  would  grant 
Her  fondest  wish,  her  only  want, 
A  cottage  with  the  man  she  loved 
Was  what  her  gentle  heart  approved  ; 
In  some  delightful  solitude 
Where  step  profane  might  ne'er  intrude ; 
But  Hymen  guard  the  sacred  ground, 
And  virtuous  Cupids  hover  round. 
Not  such  as  flutter  on  a  fan 
Round  Crete's  vile  bull,  or  Leda's  swan, 
(Who  scatter  myrtles,  scatter  roses, 
And  hold  their  fingers  to  their  noses,) 
But  simp'ring,  mild,  and  innocent, 
As  angels  on  a  monument. 

Fate  heard  her  pray'r :  a  lover  came. 
Who  felt,  like  her,  th'  innoxious  flame ; 
One  who  had  trod,  as  well  as  she, 
The  flow'ry  paths  of  poesy ; 
Had  warm'd  himself  with  Milton's  heat. 
Could  every  line  of  Pope  repeat. 
Or  chant  in  Shenstone's  tender  strains, 
*«  The  lover's  hopes,"  **  the  lover's  pains." 

Attentive  to  the  charmer's  tongue. 
With  him  she  thought  no  evening  long ; 
With  him  she  saunter'd  half  the  day  ; 
And  sometimes,  in  a  laughing  way, 
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Ran  o*er  the  catalogue  by  rote 

Of  who  might  marry,  and  who  not; 

*«  Consider,  sir,  we*re  near  relations — " 

**  I  hope  so  in  our  inclinations.-—" — 

In  short,  she  look'd,  she  blush'd  content; 

He  grasped  her  hand,  to  church  they  went ; 

And  every  matron  that  was  there, 

With  tongue  so  voluble  and  supple, 
Said  for  her  part,  she  mnst  declare, 

She  never  saw  a  finer  couple. 
O  Halcyon  days  I  'Twas  Nature's  reign, 
'Twas  Tempe's  vale,  and  Enna's  plain. 
The  fields  assumed  unusual  bloom, 
And  every  zephyr  breathed  perfume ; 
The  laughing  sun  with  genial  beams 
Danced  lightly  on  th'  exulting  streams ; 
And  the  pale  regent  of  the  night, 
In  dewy  softness  shed  delight 
*Twas  transport  not  to  be  exprest ; 
'Twas  Paradise ! But  mark  the  rest 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bow'n, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wond'ring  ears, 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  years,) 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love : 
When  lo,  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how, 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  changed;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  face. 
Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods,  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmur'd  by, 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool : 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  evenings  cool. 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  reign, 
Were  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did, 
They  call'd  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  &itbiul,  fav'rite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smile. 
The  kitten  too  waf  comical, 
She  play'd  so  odly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peep'd  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door 
Was  deem'd  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then, 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 

A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight ! 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down, 

At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  forever. 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever ! 

Yet  neighbors  were  not  quite  the  thing ; 
What  joy,  alas !  could  converse  bring 
Witli  awkward  creatures  bred  at  hom»— 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 


The  cat  had  spdfd  the  kitten's  merit, 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store, 
— "  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side." 
"  Enough !"  he  cries,  «the  reason's  pliin: 
For  causes  never  radc  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks, 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes, 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please. 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye, 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flow'rs  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow. 
The  rill  still  murmuTs;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fid), 
No  comet  brash'd  us  with  his  tail. 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather— 
We  Hve,  my  dear,  too  mwh  together" 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  unde  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  suppliei. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew, 
Where  all  must  pleaae,  for  all  was  new. 

But  here,  by  strict  poetic  laws. 
Description  claims  its  proper  pause. 

The  rosy  mom  had  raised  her  bead 
From  old  Tithonne*  safiion  bed ; 
And  embryo  sunbeams  from  the  east, 
Half-choaked,  were  struggling  through  the  mist, 
When  forth  advanced  the  gilded  chaise; 
The  village  crowded  round  to  gaze. 
The  pert  postillion  now  promoted 
From  driving  plough,  and  neatly  booted, 
His  jacket,  cap,  end  baldric  on, 
(As  greater  folks  than  he  have  done,) 
Look'd  round ;  and  with  a  coxcomb'd  air, 
Smack'd  loud  his  lash.    The  happy  pair 
Bow'd  graceful,  from  a  sep'rate  door, 
And  Jenny,  from  the  stool  before. 

Roll  swift,  ye  wheels !  to  willing  ejea 
New  objects  every  moment  rise. 
Each  carriage  passing  on  the  road. 
From  the  broad  waggon's  pond'roas  load 
To  the  light  car,  where  mounted  high 
The  giddy  driver  aeems  to  fly. 
Were  themes  for  harmless  satire  fit, 
And  gave  fresh  force  to  Jenny's  wit 
Whatever  occurred,  'twas  all  deligfatibl, 
No  noise  was  haish,  no  clanger  frightfol. 
The  dash  and  splash  through  thick  and  thio, 
The  bajr-breadth  'scapes,  the  bustling  inn, 
(Where  well-bred  landlords  were  so  leady 
To  welcome  in  the  'squire  and  ladj,) 
Dirt,  dust,  and  sun,  they  bore  with  esse, 
Determined  to  be  pleased,  and  please. 

Now  nearer  town,  and  ell  agog, 
They  know  dear  London  by  its  fog, 
BiidgeB  they  cross,  through  lanes  they  wind, 
Leave  Hounslow's  dang'rous  heath  behind, 
Through  Brentford  win  a  passage  free 
By  roaring,  **  Wilkes  and  Liberty !" 
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At  Knightsbridge  bless  the  short'nfaig  way, 
(Where  BayB*8  troope  in  ambush  lay,) 
O'er  Piccadilly's  pavement  glide, 
(With  palaces  to  grace  its  side,) 
Till  Bond-street  with  its  lamps  a-blaie 
Concludes  the  journey  of  three  days. 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song, 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  long. 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town ;  or,  as  they  pttH^d 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares, 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  too  1 

Scarce  less  astonishment  arose 
At  architects  more  £ur  than  thos^— 
Who  built  as  high,  as  widely  spread 
Th'  enormous  loads  that  clothed  their  head. 
For  British  dames  new  follies  Ioto, 
And,  if  they  can't  invent,  improve. 
Some  with  erect  pagodas  vie. 
Some  nod,  like  Pisa's  tower,  awiy, 
Medusa's  snakes,  with  Pallas'  crest, 
Convolved,  contorted,  and  oompress'd ; 
With  intermingling  trees,  and  flowers, 
And  corn,  and  grass,  and  shepherd's  bowen, 
Stage  above  stage  the  turrets  run. 
Like  pendent  groves  of  Babylon, 
Till  nodding  from  the  topmost  wall 
Otranto's  plumes  envelop  all ! 
Whilst  the  black  ewes,  who  own'd  the  hair, 
Feed  harmless  on,  in  pastures  fair. 
Unconscious  that  iheir  tails  perfhme. 
In  scented  curls  the  drawing-room. 

When  Night  her  murky  pinions  spread. 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  every  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command. 
And  tripp'd  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Gallina's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
The  paste-partout  through  every  vein 
Of  dissipation's  hydra  reign. 

0  London,  thou  prolific  source, 
Parent  of  vice,  and  ibUy's  nurse ! 
Fruitful  as  Nile  thy  copious  springs 
Spawn  hourly  births, — and  all  with  stings : 
But  happiest  far  the  he,  or  she, 

1  know  not  which,  that  livelier  dunce 
Who  first  contrived  the  coterie. 

To  crush  domestic  bliss  at  once. 
Then  grinn'd  no  doubt,  amidst  the  dames^ 
As  Nero  fiddled  to  the  flames. 

Of  thee,  Pantheon,  let  me  speak 
With  reverence,  though  in  numbers  weak; 
Thy  beauties  satire's  frown  beguile. 
We  spare  the  follies  for  the  pile. 
Flounced,  fiirbelow'd,  and  trick'd  fbr  show, 
With  lamps  above,  and  lamps  below. 
Thy  charms  even  modem  taste  defied, 
They  could  not  spoil  thee,  though  they  tried. 

Ah,  pi^  that  Time's  hasty  wings 
Moit  sweep  thee  off  with  mlgar  things! 
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Let  architects  of  humbler  name 
On  firaU  materials  build  their  fame. 
Their  noblest  works  the  world  might  want, 
Wyatt  should  build  in  adamant. 

But  what  are  these  to  scenes  which  lie 
Secreted  finom  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  baffle  all  the  powers  of  song  ! — 
A  brazen  throat,  an  iron  tongue, 
(Which  poets  wish  for,  when  at  length 
Their  subject  soars  above  their  strength,) 
Would  shun  the  task.    Our  humbler  Muse, 
(Who  only  reads  the  public  news. 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines,) 
Recoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires, 
And  blushing  to  her  shades  retires. 
Alas !  she  knows  not  how  to  treat 
The  finer  follies  of  the  great. 
Where  even  Democritus,  thy  sneer 
Were  vain  as  Heraditus'  tear. 

Suffice  it  that  by  just  degrees 
They  reach'd  all  heights,  and  rose  with  ease ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way,  uncall'd,) 
And  ready  dupes  are  nc^er  black-ball'd, 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shadt  of  quality ; 
From  the  grave  cautious  few  who  live 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  living  thrive. 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  wmchalanee,. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Advanced  to  fiuhion's  wavering  head. 
They  now,  where  once  they  fbllow'd^  led. 
Devised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night. 
In  dififerent  drdes  reign'd  supreme. 
Wives  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  diiinthf  life  ran  on, 
So  separate,  so  quite  6on-<eM, 
That  meeting  in  a  public  place, 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  feeeu. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tiU-d^tiU  across  the  fire; 
Look'd  in  each  other's  fece  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  fece, 
Now  scarce  retain'd  its  feintest  streak ; 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  che^ 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rtwgv  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  rspehr 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wish'd  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 
At  length  it  burst— --'^  'Tis  time,"  he  cries, 
*'  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise.. 
Are  you  too  tired  1"---then  check'd  a  groan. 
She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on. 

«  How  delicate  the  married  life ! 
Tott  love  your  husband,  I  my  wife ! 
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Not  even  satiety  could  tame. 
Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 

"  True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
Tis  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 
In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 
In  vain  the  dear  delicious  draught, 
Though  blest  with  love's  indulgent  store,  ' 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
'Twas  company,  'twas  friends  to  share 
The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare. 
'Twas  social  converse,  change  of  scene, 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen ; 
Short  absences  to  wake  desire, 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

«  We  left  the  lonesome  place ;  and  found, 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 
The  springs  of  life  and  not  to  break. 
As,  from  the  nest  not  wandering  far, 
In  light  excursions  through  the  air. 
The  feathered  tenants  of  the  grove 
Around  in  mazy  circles  move, 
(Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flowi 
Or  taate  the  blossom  on  the  bough.) 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  returning  to  the  nest, 
In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 
The  trifles  of  the  day  before.   ' 

tt  Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 
In  the  full  ocean  of  delight. 


In  pleasures  every  hour  employ, 

Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy ; 

Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 

Of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 

Our  company,  the  exalted  set 

Qf  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great : 

Nor  happy  yet ! — ^and  where's  the  wonder  !- 

We  Iwey  my  dear,  too  mudi  anmder" 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this. 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life  blood  pours  its  genial  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  artery,  every  vein. 
All  to  the  heart  return  again; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return  and  centre  there : 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song, 
Must  stray  too  fJEur,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end » 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  firom  their  source. 


RICHARD  GLOVER. 


(Born,  int.   Died,  1786.J 


Richard  Olotxr  was  the  son  of  a  Hamburgh 
merchant  in  London,  and  was  bom  in  St  Mar- 
tin's-lane,  Canon-street  He  was  educated  at 
the  school  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey ;  but  being  in- 
tended for  trade,  was  never  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  circumstance  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  assiduously  to  classical  learning ; 
and  he  was,  in  the  competent  opinion  of  Dr. 
Warton,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his 
time.  This  fact  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
exhibits  how  far  a  determined  mind  may  connect 
the  pursuits,  and  even  distinctions  of  literature, 
with  an  active  employment  His  first  poetical 
effort  was  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
and  which  his  fiiend  Dr.  Pemberton  thought  fit  to 
prefix  to  a  «  View  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy," 
which  he  published.  Dr.  Pemberton,  who  was  a 
man  of  more  sdenoe  than  taste  on  this  and  on 
some  other  occasions,  addressed  the  public  with 
critical  eulogies,  on  the  genius  of  Glover,  written 
with  an  excess  of  admiration,  which  could  be 
pardoned  only  for  its  sincerity.  It  gives  us  a 
higher  idea  of  the  youthful  promises  of  his  mind, 
to  find  that  the  intelligent  poet  Green  had  the 
same  prepossession  in  his  fiivour.  Green  says  of 
him  in  the  **  Spleen," 


**  Bat  there^a  a  youth,  that  yon  can 
Who  needB  no  leading^trings  to  &me ; 
Whose  quick  maturity  of  bnin. 
The  birth  of  Pallas  may  explain." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  published  nin^ 
bootai  of  his  **  Leonidas."  The  poem  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  with  ardour  by  Lord  Cobbam, 
to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  and  by  all  the  reader* 
of  verse,  and  leaders  of  politics,  who  professed 
the  strongest  attachment  to  liberty.  It  ran 
rapidly  through  three  editions,  and  was  pablidT 
extolled  by  the  pen  of  Fielding^  and  by  the.  lips 
of  Chatham.  Even  Swift  in  one  of  his  lettsfs 
firom  Irekuid,  drily  inquires  of  Pope,  **  who  w  tku 
Mr,  Glover,  who  writ  <  LeomdM^  which  is  reprtnf- 
tng  hart,  and  hath  great  vogue?"*  Overrated  as 
«  Leonidas"  might  be,  Glover  stands  acquitted  of 
all  attempts  or  artifice  to  promote  its  populaii^ 
by  fidse  means.  He  betrayed  no  irritation  is 
the  disputes  which  were  raised  about  its  merit ; 
and  his  personal  character  appears  as  respecc- 
able  in  the  ebb  as  in  the  flow  of  his  poetical  i 
tation. 

[*  Pope's  answer  does  not  appear:  *'It  would  hav«  t 
curious,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  **  to  have  known  his  opii 
oonoeming  a  poem  Uiat  is  written  in  a  taate  and  wmM 
so  diiferent  from  his  own,  in  a  stjle  formed  on  the  8ra 
school,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  the  andenfQ 
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In  the  year  1739  he  published  his  poem  «Loii- 
doii ;  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce/'  in  which, 
instead  of  selecting  some  of  those  interesting 
views  of  the  progress  of  social  life  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  the  subject  might  have  afTorded,  he 
confined  himself  to  exciting  the  national  spirit 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  purpose  was  better 
effected  bj  his  nearly  contemporary  ballad  of 
"  Ho8ier*s  Ghost." 

His  talents  and  politics  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
whilst  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  pursued  the  business  of  a  merchant  in  the 
dty,  and  was  an  able  auxiliary  to  his  party,  by 
his  eloquence  at  public  meetings,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  mercantile  body.  Such  was 
the  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  talents,  that 
in  1743  the  merchants  of  London  deputed  him 
to  plead,  in  behalf  of  their  neglected  rights,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  duty  which 
he  fulfilled  with  great  ability.  In  1744,  he  was 
offered  an  employment  of  a  veiy  different  kind, 
being  left  a  bequest  of  500/.  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  on  condition  of  his  writing  the 
duke's  life,  in  conjunction  with  Mallet  He 
renounced  this  legacy,  while  Mallet  accepted  it, 
but  never  fulfilled  the  terms.  Glover's  rejection 
of  the  offer  was  the  more  honourable,  as  it  came 
at  a  time  when  his  own  affairs  were  so  embar- 
rassed as  to  oblige  him  to  retire  firom  business 
for  several  years,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  the  strictest 
economy.  During  his  distresses,  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  pre- 
sent of  500^  In  the  year  1751,  his  friends  in 
the  city  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  city  chamberlain ;  but  he  was  unfortun- 
ately not  named  as  a  candidate,  till  the  majority 
'  of  votes  had  been  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
rison. The  speech  which  he  made  to  the  livery 
on  this  occasion  did  him  much  honour,  both  for 
the  liberality  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  success- 
ful opponent,  and  for  the  manly  but  unassuming 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  amidst  his  private  misfor- 
tunes, and  asserted  the  merit  of  his  public  con- 
duct as  a  citizen.  The  name  of  Guildhall  is  cer- 
tainly not  apt  to  inspire  us  with  high  ideas  either 
of  oratory  or  of  personal  sympathy ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  history  of  this  transaction  which 
increases  our  respect,  not  only  for  Glover,  but  for 
the  scene  itself^  in  which  his  eloquence  is  said  to 
have  warmly  touched  his  audience  with  a  feeling 
of  his  worth  as  an  individual,  of  his  spirit  as  a 
politician,  and  of  his  powers  as  an  accomplished 
speaker.  He  carried  the  sentiments  and  endow- 
ments of  a  polished  scholar  into  the  most  popular 
meeting  of  trading  life,  and  showed  that  they 
could  be  welcomed  there.  Such  men  elevate  the 
character  of  a  mercantile  country. 

During  his  retirement  firom  business,  he  finished 
hb  tragedy  of  «  Boadicia,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1763,  and  was  acted  for 
nine  nights,  it  it  said  «  successfully,"  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  successively.    Boadicca  is  certainly  , 


not  a  contemptible  drama:  it  has  some  scenes 
of  tender  interest  between  Yenusia  and  Dum- 
norix ;  but  the  defectiveness  of  its  incidents,  and 
the  frenzied  character  of  the  British  queen  render 
it,  upon  the  whole,  unpleasing.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  their  play  on  the  same  subject,  have 
left  Boadicia,  with  all  her  rashness  and  revenge- 
ful disposition,  still  a  heroine ;  but  Glover  makes 
her  a  beldam  and  a  fury,  whom  we  could  scarcely 
condemn  the  Romans  for  having  carted.  The 
disgusting  novelty  of  this  impression  is  at  variance 
with  the  traditionary  regard  for  her  name,  from 
which  the  mind  is  unwilling  to  part.  It  is  told 
of  an  eininent  portrait-painter,  that  the  picture  of 
each  individual  which  he  took  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  last  sitter :  when  he  painted  a  comic 
actress,  she  resembled  a  doctor  of  divinity,  because 
his  imagination  had  not  yet  been  delivered  of  the 
doctor.  The  converse  of  this  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Glover.  He  anticipated  the  hideous 
traits  of  Medea,  when  he  produced  the  British 
queen.  With  a  singular  degree  of  poetical  in- 
justice, he  leans  to  the  side  of  compassion  in  de- 
lineating Medea,  a  monster  of  infanticide,  and 
prepossesses  us  against  a  high-spirited  woman, 
who  avenged  the  wrongs  of  her  country,  and  the 
violation  of  her  daughters.  His  tragedy  of 
"Medea"  appeared  in  1761 ;  and  the  spirited  act- 
ing of  Mrs.  Yates  gave  it  considerable  efifect. 

In  his  later  years,  his  circumstances  were 
greatly  improved,  though  we  are  not  informed 
from  what  causes.  He  returned  again  to  pubUc 
life;  was  elected  to  parliament;  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself,  whenever  mercantile  pros- 
perity was  concerned,  by  his  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, and  his  attention  to  its  interests.  In  1770 
he  enlarged  his  "  Leonidas"  from  nine  to  twelve 
books,  and  afterward  wrote  its  sequal,  the  <*  Athe- 
naid,"  and  a  sequel  to  "  Medea."  The  latter  was 
never  acted,  and  the  former  seldom  read.  The 
close  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  from 
business,  but  amidst  the  intimacy  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time. 

Some  contemporary  writers,  calling  themselves 
critics,  preferred  «  Leonidas"  in  its  day  to  *<  Para- 
dise Lost ;"  because  it  had  smoother  versification, 
and  fewer  hard  words  of  learning.  The  reaction 
of  popular  opinion,  against  a  work  that  has  been 
once  over-rated,  is  apt  to  depress  it  beneath  its 
just  estimation.  It  is  due  to  "  Leonidas"  to  say, 
that  its  narrative,  descriptions,  and  imagery,  have 
a  general  and  chaste  congruity  with  the  Grecism 
of  its  subject  It  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  vivid 
or  arresting  picture  of  antiquity ;  but  it  has  an 
air  of  classical  taste  and  propriety  in  its  design  ; 
and  it  sometimes  places  the  religion  and  manners 
of  Greece  in  a  pleasing  and  impressive  light. 
The  poet's  description  of  Dithyrambus  making 
his  way  from  the  cave  of  CBta,  by  a  secret  ascent, 
to  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  bursting,  unex- 
pectedly, into  the  hallowed  presence  of  their 
priestess  Melissa,  is  a  passage  fraught  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  fanciful  and  beautiful 
in  superstition.  The  abode  of  Oi'leus  is  also 
traced  with  a  suavity  of  local  description,  which 
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is  not  nnusual  to  Glover ;  and  the  speech  of  Me- 
lissa, when  she  first  receives  the  tidings  of  her 
venerable  father's  death,  supports  a  fine  consis- 
tency with  the  aagust  and  poetical  character 
which  is  ascribed  to  her. 

"Arfgh 
Broke  fit>m  her  heart,  them  aooents  firom  her  lips. 
The  full  of  dajg  and  hononn  through  the  gate 
Of  painlen  slumber  I0  retired.    His  tomb 
Shall  stand  among  his  fieithera,  in  the  shade 
Of  his  own  trophies.    Pladd  were  his  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure. 
Whose  sides  are  flow'iy,  and  whose  meadows  fUr, 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
And,  risintb  glides  throngh  flowers  and  meadows  new ; 
80  shall  OUeus  in  those  happier  fields, 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  ilie  mind." 

The  undeniable  fault  of  the  entire  poem  is, 
that  it  wants  impetuosity  of  progpress,  and  that 
its  characters  are  without  warm  and  interesting 
individuality.  What  a  great  genius  might  have 
made  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce by  supposition;  for  it  is  the  very  cha- 
racter of  genius  to  produce  effects  which  cannot 
be  calculated.  But  imposing  as  the  names  of 
Leonidas  and  Thermopyls  may  appear,  the  sub- 
ject which  they  formed  for  an  epic  poem  was 
such,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  baffling  the 
powers  of  Glover.  A  poet,  with  such  a  theme, 
was  furnished  indeed  with  a  grand  outline  of 
actions  and  sentiments;  but  how  difficult  was  it, 
after  all  that  books  could  teach  htm,  to  give  the 


dose  and  veracious  appearance  of  life  to  chano- 
tors  and  manners  beheld  so  remotely  on  die 
verge  of  the  horizon  of  history !  What  difficoltr 
to  avoid  coldness  and  generality,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  he  delineated  his  human  beings  only  with  the 
manners  which  history  could  authenticate;  and 
to  shun  grotesqueness  and  inconsistency  on  the 
other,  if  he  fiUed  up  the  vague  ontline  of  the 
antique  with  the  particular  and  famfliar  tnite  of 
modem  life!  Neither  Fenelon,  with  all  his 
genius,  nor  Barthelemy,  with  all  hk  learning, 
have  kept  entirely  free  of  this  latter  &alt  of  in- 
congrui^,  in  modernizing  the  aspect  of  ancient 
manners.  The  characters  of  Barthelemy,  in  par- 
ticular, often  remind  us  of  statues  m  modern 
dothes.  Glover  has  not  fallen  into  this  impuitj; 
but  his  purity  is  cold :  his  heroes  are  like  oat- 
lines  of  Grecian  feces,  with  no  distinct  or  minute 
physiognomy.  They  are  not  so  mach  poetical 
characters,  as  historical  recollections.  There  arc, 
indeed,  some  touches  of  spirit  in  Artemieia'icha* 
racter,  and  of  pathos  in  the  episode  of  Teribazu; 
but  Leonidas  is  too  good  a  Spartan,  and  lenes 
too  bad  a  Persian,  to  be  pitied ;  and  most  of  the 
subordinate  agente,  that  fall  or  triumph  in  battle, 
only  load  our  memories  with  their  names.  The 
local  descriptions  of  « Leonidas,"  however,  its 
pure  sentiments,  and  the  classical  images  whidi 
it  recalls,  render  it  interesting,  as  the  monomeot 
of  an  aooomplished  and  amiable  mind.* 


FBOM  "LBONXDAS)"  BOOK  L 
OTamm  or  ths  posM—oma  ov  lboiobas  to  Divon  mx- 

SELF  FOB  HIS  OOUHTET. 

Thk  virtuous  Spartan,  who  resign'd  his  life 
To  ssive  his  country  at  the  (Etaean  stralte, 
Thermopylae,  when  all  the  peopled  East 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  fill'd  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Muse,  record !     The  Hellespont  they  pass'd, 
O'erpow'ring  Thrace.  The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.    Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.    Alphous  thence  returns 
To  Lacedemon.    In  assembly  full 
He  finds  the  Spartan  people  with  their  kings; 
Their  kings,  who  boast  an  origin  divine, 
From  Hercules  descended.    They  the  sons 
Of  Lacedemon  had  convened,  to  learn 
The  sacred  mandates  of  th'  immortal  gods. 
That  mom  expected  from  the  Delphian  dome. 
But  Alpheus  suddeh  their  attention  drew. 
And  thus  addressed  them :  For  immediate  war. 
My  countrymen,  prepare.    Barbarian  tento 
Already  fill  the  trembling  bounds  of  Thrace. 
The  Isthmian  council  hath  decreed  to  guard 
Thermopyls,  the  Locrian  gate  of  Greece. 

Here  Alpheus  paused.  Leuty chides,  who  shared 

[•Glover's  Leonidaa,  though  only  pwrty  spirit  could 
have  extolled  it  aa  a  work  of  genitu,  obtained  no  inoon- 
tiderable  sale,  and  a  reputation  which  flourished  for  half 
a  century.  It  had  now  a  place  in  the  two  great  general 
collection*,  and  deaervea  to  hold  it  The  author  han  the 
aierit  of  having  departed  ftom  bad  model*,  x«iiect«3i  aU 


With  great  Leonidas  the  sway,  uprose 
And  spake.    Ye  citizens  of  Sparta,  bear. 
Why  from  her  bosom  should  Laconia  send 
Her  valiant  race  to  wage  a  distant  wtr 
Beyond  the  Isthmus  1  There  the  gods  have  pl«d 
Our  native  barrier.     In  this  favoured  land, 
Which  Pelops  govem'd,  us  of  Doric  blood 
That  Isthmus  inaccessible  secures. 
There  let  our  standards  rest  Your  solid  itreogtii, 
If  once  you  scatter  in  defence  of  states 
Remote  and  feeble,  you  betray  your  own. 
And  merit  Jove's  derision.    With  assent 
The  Spartans  heard.     Leonidas  replied : 

O  most  ungenerous  counsel !    Most  onwiie! 
Shall  we,  confining  to  that  Isthmian  fence 
Our  efforta,  leave  beyond  it  every  stste 
Disown'd,  exposed  ?  Shall  Athens,  while  ber  (kels 
Unceasing  wateh  th'  innumerable  foes, 
And  trust  th'  impending  dangers  of  the  field 
To  Sparta's  well-known  valour,  shall  she  heir, 
That  to  barbarian  violence  we  leave 
Her  unprotected  walls  1     Her  hoaiy  sires, 
Her  helpless  matrons,  and  their  infiuit  race, 
To  servitude  and  shame  1     Her  guardian  godt 
Will  yet  preserve  them.    Neptune  o'er  bis  miiB, 

fUse  omaments  and  trii6k»  of  etyle,  and  truitcd  to  Aj 
dignity  of  his  sul^eet  And  though  tbe  poem  bo*."; 
bald,  stately  rather  than  strong  in  its  best  !«*»»«»;" 
general  rather  stiff  than  stately,  there  is  in  ita  t^T]"***" 
neas  a  sort  of  Spartan  severity  that  comnandi  itqwo.-' 
Sounn,  L{fe  4f  Cbwpsr,  voL  ii.  p.  170.] 
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'  With  Pallas,  power  of  wisdom,  at  their  helms, 
Will  soon  transport  them  to  a  happier  clime, 
Safe  from  insulting  foes,  from  false  allies, 
And  Eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight. 
Then  shall  we  feel  the  unresisted  force 
Of  Persia's  navy,  deluging  oar  plains 
With  inexhausted  numbers.    Half  the  Greeks, 
By  us  betray'd  to  bondage,  will  support 
A  Persian  lord,  and  lift  th'  avenging  spear 
For  our  destruction.    But,  my  friends,  reject 
Such  mean,  such  dangerous  counsels,  which  would 

blast 
Your  long-establishM  honours,  and  assist 
The  proud  invader.    O  eternal  king 
Of  gods  and  mortals,  elevate  our  minds ! 
Each  low  and  partial  passion  thence  expel! 
Greece  is  our  general  mother.    All  must  join 
In  her  defence,  or,  sep'rate,  each  must  fall. 

This  said,  authority  and  shame  controU'd 
The  mute  assembly.    Agis  too  appeared. 
He  from  the  Delphian  cavern  was  returned. 
Where,  taught  by  Phoebus  on  Parnassian  diffii, 
The  Pythian  maid  unfolded  Heaven's  decrees. 
He  came;  but  discontent  and  grief  o*ercast 
His  anxious  brow.    Reluctant  was  his  tongue. 
Yet  seem*d  full  rliarged  to  i^ak.    Religious  dread 
Each  heart  relax'd.     On  every  visage  hung 
Sad  expectation.    Not  a  whisper  told 
The  silent  fear.    Intensely  all  were  fix'd. 
All  still  as  death,  to  hear  the  solemn  tale. 
As  o'er  the  western  waves,  when  every  storm 
Is  hush'd  within  its  cavern,  and  a  breeze, 
SofUbreathing,  lightly  with  its  wings  along 
The  slackened  cordage  glides,  the  sailor's  ear 
Perceives  no  sound  throughout  the  vast  expanse ; 
None,  but  the  murmurs  of  the  sliding  prow, 
W^hich  slowly  parts  the  smooth  and   yielding 

main: 
So  through  the  wide  and  listening  crowd  no  sound. 
No  voice,  but  thine,  O  Agis,  broke  the  air ! 
While  thus  the  issue  of  thy  awful  charge 
Thy  lips  delivered.    Spartans,  in  your  name 
I  went  to  Delphi.     I  inquired  the  d<KMn 
Of  Lacedemon  from  th*  impending  war, 
When  in  these  words  the  deity  replied : 

«<  Inhabitants  of  Sparta,  Persia's  arms 
Shall  lay  your  proud  and  ancient  seat  in  dust ; 
Unless  a  king,  from  Hercules  derived, 
Cause  Lacedemon  for  his  death  to  mourn." 

As  when  the  hsnd  of  Perseus  had  disclosed 
The  snakes  of  dire  Medusa,  all  who  view'd 
The  Gorgon  features  were  congeal'd  to  stone, 
With  ghastly  eyeballs  on  the  hero  bent. 
And  horror,  living  in  their  marble  form ; 
l*hu8  with  amazement  rooted,  where  they  stood. 
In  speechless  terror  frosen,  on  their  kings 
The  Spartans  gazed:    but  soon  their  anxious 

looks 
All  on  the  great  Leonidas  unite. 
Long  known  his  country's  refnge.    He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.     Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  where  manly  beauty  joins 
With  strength  Herculean.     On  his  aspect  shine 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame. 


Where  justice  gives  the  laurel,  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  cast  his  looks  around,  and  spake : 

Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?     Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  1     Oh  my  friends. 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  1    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  a  frown 
Of  unavailing  terror  he  assumes. 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  a  mind,  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe. 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourni^ 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life ! 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  witii  lame, 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing,  Jove 
Among  the  choicest  of  his  boons  reserves. 
Which  but  on  few  his  sparing  hand  bestows. 

Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  prodaim'd. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused. 
Suspending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven : 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 
So  were  the  pupils  of  Lycurgus  train'd 
To  bridle  nature.    Public  fear  was  dumb 
Before  their  senate,  ephori,  and  kings. 
Nor  exultation  into  clamour  broke. 
Amidst  them  rose  Dieneces,  and  thus: 

Haste  to  Thermopyls.    To  Xerxes  show 
The  discipline  of  Spartans,  long  ronown'd 
In  rigid  warfare,  with  enduring  minds. 
Which  neither  pain,  nor  want,  nor  danger  bend. 
Fly  to  the  gate  of  Greece,  which  open  stands 
To  slavery  and  rapine.    They  will  shrink 
Before  your  standard,  and  their  native  seats 
Resume  in  abject  Asia.    Arm,  ye  sires. 
Who  with  a  growing  race  have  bless'd  the  state; 
That  race,  your  parents,  gen'ral  Greece  forbid 
Delay.    Heaven  summons.    Equal  to  the  cause 
A  chief  behold.    Can  Spartans  ask  for  more  1 

Bold  Alpheus  next.  Command  my  swift  return 
Amid  the  Isthmian  council,  to  declare 
Your  instant  march.    His  dictates  all  approve. 
Back  to  the  Isthmus  he  unwearied  speeds. 


FROM  BOOK  n. 

DssmipUop  of  the  DweUlog  of  Ollttiu,  at  vhleh  the  Spartsn 
Anay  bait  on  their  march  to  Thennopylce. 

Thb  moon  rode  high  and  dear.    Her  light 
benign 
To  their  pleased  eyes  a  rural  dwelling  show'd. 
All  unadom'd,  but  seemly.    Either  side 
Was  fenced  by  trees  high-shadowing.  The  front 
Look'd  on  a  crystal  pool,  by  feather'd  tribes 
At  every  dawn  frequented.    From  the  springs 
A  small  redundance  fed  a  shallow  brook, 
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0*er  smoothest  pebbles  rippling,  jast  to  wake 
Not  startle  silence,  and  the  ear  of  night 
Entice  to  listen  undisturb'd.     Around 
The  grass  was  covered  by  reposing  sheep, 
Whose  drowsy  guard  no  longer  bay'd  the  moon. 

The  warriors  stopp'd,  contemplating  the  seat 
Of  rural  quiet.     Suddenly  a  swain 
Steps  forth.    His  fingers  touch  the  breathing  reed. 
Uprise  the  fleecy  train.     Each  faithful  dog 
Is  roused.     All  heedful  of  the  wonted  sound 
Their  known  conductor  follow.     Slow  behind 
Th*  observing  warriors  move.  Ere  long  they  reach 
A  broad  and  verdant  circle,  thick  inclosed 
With  birches  straight  and  tall,  whose  glossy  rind 
Is  clad  in  silver  from  Diana's  car. 
The  ground  was  holy,  and  the  central  spot 
An  altar  bore  to  Pan.     Beyond  the  orb 
Of  skreening  trees  th'  external  circuit  swarm'd 
With  sheep  and  beeves,  each  neighbouring  ham- 
let's wealth 
Collected.    Thither  soon  the  swain  arrived, 
Whom,  by  the  name  of  Melibceus  hail'd, 
A  peasant  throng  surrounded*    As  their  chief, 
He  nigh  the  altar  to  his  rural  friends 
Address'd  these  words :  Oh  sent  from  diffrent  lords 
With  contribution  to  the  public  wants. 
Time  presses.    God  of  peasants,  bless  our  course ! 
Speed  to  the  slow-paced  ox  for  once  impart ! 
That  o'er  these  valleys,  cool'd  by  dewy  night. 
We  to  our  summons  true,  ere  noon-tide  blaze, 
May  join  Oileus,  and  his  praise  obtain. 

He  ceased.    To  rustic  madrigals  and  pipes, 
Combined  with  bleating  notes  and  tinkling  bells, 
With  clamour  shrill  from  busy  tongues  of  dogs, 
Or  hollow-sounding  from  the  deep-mouth'd  ox, 
Along  the  valley  herd  and  flock  are  driven 
Successive,  halting  oft  to  harmless  spoil 
Of  flow'rs  and  herbage,  springing  in  their  sight 
While  Melibceus  marshall'd  with  address 
The  inoffensive  host,  unseen  in  shades 
Dieneces  applauded,  and  the  youth 
Of  Menalippus  caution' d.    Let  no  word  , 

Impede  the  careful  peasant    On  his  charge 
Depends  our  welfare.    Diligent  and  staid 
He  suits  his  godlike  master.    Thou  wilt  see 
That  righteous  hero  soon.    Now  sleep  demands 
Onr  debt  to  nature.    On  a  carpet  dry 
Of  moss  beneath  a  wholesome  beach  they  lay, 
Arm'd  as  they  were.    Their  slumber  short  retires 
With  night's  last  shadow.     At  their  warning 

roused, 
The  troops  proceed.    Th'  admiring  eye  of  youth 
In  Menalippus  caught  the  morning  rays 
To  guide  its  travel  o'er  the  landscape  wide 
Of  cultivated  hillocks,  dales,  and  lawns. 
Where  mansions,  hamlets  interposed,  where  domes 
Rose  to  their  gods  through  consecrated  shades. 
He  then  exclaims :  Oh  say,  can  Jove  devote 
These  fields  to  ravage,  those  abodes  to  flames  ? 

The  Spartan  answers :  Ravage,  sword,  and  fire, 
Must  be  endured  as  incidental  ills. 
Sufllice  it,  these  invaders,  soon  or  late. 
Will  leave  this  soil  more  fertile  by  their  blood. 
With  spoils  abundant  to  rebuild  the  fanes. 
Precarious  benefits  are  these,  thou  see'st, 


So  framed  by  heaven ;  but  virtue  is  a  good 
No  foe  can  spoil,  and  lasting  to  the  grave. 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 
Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 
Of  falling  rills,  collected  from  above. 
The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casqaes 
Dipp'd  in  the  limpid  stream.     Behind  it  roee 
An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old,  balter'd  arms 
Hung  from  the  roof.  The  curious  chiefi  approach. 
These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
Megistias  reads ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear. 
«  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  OHeus  placed. 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat ; 
A  grateful  ofTring  here  to  rural  peace ; 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resign'd. 
O  passenger,  if  born  to  noble  deeds 
Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove, 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 
And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 
Rest  here ;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale.** 


FROM  BOOK  VL 

The  Grecian  commanders,  after  a  battle,  having  retirad 
to  a  cave  on  the  side  of  xMount  (Eta,  DlthjTambiu,  di»- 
oorering  a  passage  through  It,  asoenda  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses. 

A  OAVB,  not  distant  from  the  Phodan  wafl. 
Through  (Eta's  cloven  side  had  nature  form'd 
In  spacious  windings.    This  in  moss  she  dad ; 
O'er  half  the  entrance  downward  from  the  roots 
She  hung  the  shaggy  trunks  of  branching  firs, 
To  heaven's  hot  ray  impervious.  Near  the  mouth 
Reluoent  laurels  spread  before  the  sun 
A  broad  and  vivid  foliage.    High  above. 
The  hill  was  darken'd  by  a  solemn  shade. 
Diffused  from  ancient  cedars.    To  this  cave 
Diomedon,  Demophilus  resort. 
And  Thespia's  youth.     A  deep  recess  appears, 
Cool  as  the  azure  grot  where  Thetis  sleeps 
Beneath  the  vaulted  ocean.     Whisper'd  sounds 
*0f  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone 
To  feed  a  fountain  on  the  rocky  floor. 
In  purest  streams  o'erflowing  to  the  sea. 
Allure  the  warriors,  hot  with  toil  and  thirst. 

To  this  retreat  serene.    Against  the  sides 
Their  diseTicumber'd  hands  repose  their  shields; 
The  helms  they  loosen  from  their  glowing  cheeks; 
Propp'd  on  their  spears,  they  rest :  when  Agis 

brings 
From  Lacedemon's  leader  these  commands. 

Leonidas  recalls  you  from  your  toils, 
Ye  meritorious  Grecians.    You  have  reap*d 
The  first  bright  harvest  on  the  field  of  fiune. 
Our  eyes  in  wonder  from  the  Phocian  wall 
On  your  unequali'd  deeds  incessant  gazed. 

To  whom  Platsa's  chief.    Go,  Agis,  say 
To  Lacedemon's  ruler,  that,  ontired, 
Diomedon  can  yet  exalt  his  spear, 
Nor  feels  the  armour  heavy  on  his  limbs. 
Then  shall  I  quit  the  contest  1    Ere  he  sinks. 
Shall  not  this  early  sun  again  behold 
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The  slaves  of  Xerxes  tremble  at  my  lanoe, 
Should  they  adventure  oo  a  fresh  assault  1 

To  him  the  Thespian  youth.    My  friend,  my 
guide 
To  noble  actions,  since  thy  gen'rovs  heart 
Intent  on  fame  disdains  to  rest,  oh  grant 
I  too  thy  glorious  labours  may  partake, 
May  learn  once  more  to  imitate  thy  deeds. 
Thou,  gentlest  Agis,  Sparta's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  us  from  the  field  of  war. 

Yes,  persevering  heroes,  he  replied, 
I  will  return,  will  Sparta's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  you  from  the  field  of  war. 

Then  interposed  Demophilus.    Oh  fiiend. 
Who  lead'st  to  conquest  brave  Platsa's  sons ; 
Thou,  too,  loved  of&pring  of  the  dearest  man. 
Who  dost  restore  a  brother  to  my  eyes ; 
My  soul  your  magnanimity  applauds : 
But,  oh  reflect,  that  unabating  toil 
Subdues  the  mightiest    Valour  will  repine. 
When  the  weak  hand  obeys  the  heart  no  more. 
Yet  I,  declining  through  the  weight  of  years. 
Will  not  assign  a  measure  to  your  strength. 
If  still  you  find  your  vigour  undecay'd. 
Stay  and  augment  your  glory.    So,  when  time 
Casts  from  your  whitened  heads  the  helm  aside; 
When  in  the  temples  your  enfeebled  arms 
Have  hung  their  consecrated  shields,  the  land 
Which  gave  you  life,  in  her  defence  employed, 
Shall  then  by  honours,  doubled  on  your  age, 
Bequit  the  gen'rous  labours  of  your  prime. 

So  spake  the  senior,  and  forsook  the  cave. 
But  from  the  fount  Diomedon  receives 
Th'  overflowing  waters  in  his  concave  helm« 
Addressing  thus  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  divinity  unstain'd 
Of  this  fair  fountain,  till  unsparing  Mara 
Heap'd  carnage  round  thee,  bounteous  are  thy 

streams 
To  me,  who  ill  repay  thee.    I  again 
Thy  silver-gleaming  current  must  pollute. 
Which,  miz'd  with  gore,  shall  tinge  the  Malian 
slime. 

He  said,  and  lifted  in  his  brimming  casque 
The  bright,  refreshing  moisture.    Thus  repairs 
The  spotted  panther  to  Hydaspes'  side, 
Or  eastern  Indus,  feasted  on  the  blood 
Of  some  torn  deer,  which  nigh  his  cruel  grasp 
Had  roam'd,  unheeding,  in  the  secret  shade; 
Rapacious  o'er  the  humid  brink  he  stoops, 
And  in  the  pure  and  fluid  crystal  coob 
His  reeking  jaws.    Meantime  the  Thespian's  eye 
Roves  round  the  vaulted  space;  when  sudden 

sounds 
Of  music,  utter'd  by  melodious  harps. 
And  melting  voices,  distant,  but  in  tones 
By  distance  soften'd,  while  the  echoes  sigh'd 
In  lulling  replication,  fill  the  vault 
With  harmony.   In  admiration  mute. 
With  nerves  unbraced  by  rapture,  he,  entranced, 
Stands  like  an  eagle,  when  his  parting  plumes 
The  balm  of  sleep  relaxes,  and  his  wings 
Fall  from  his  languid  side.     Platsa's  chiefs 
Observing,  roused  the  warrior.    Son  of  Mara, 
Shall  music's  softness  from  thy  bosom  steal 


The  sense  of  gloiy  1   From  his  neighb'ring  camp 
Perhaps  the  Penian  sends  firesh  nations  down. 
Soon  in  bright  steel  Thermopyln  will  blaze. 
Awake.    Accustom'd  to  the  clang  of  arms. 
Intent  on  vengeance  for  invaded  Greece, 
My  ear,  my  spirit  in  this  hour  admit 
No  new  sensation,  nor  a  change  of  thought. 

The  Thespian  starting  from  oblivious  sloth 
Of  ravishment  and  wonder,  quick  replied. 

These  sounds  wer« jnore  than  human.  Hark ! 
Again! 
Oh  honour'd  friend,  no  adverse  banner  streams 
In  sight    No  shout  proclaims  the  Pereian  freed 
From  his  late  terror.    Beeper  let  us  plunge 
In  this  mysterious  dwelling  of  the  nymphs, 
Whose  voices  charm  its  gloom.     In  smiles  re- 
Diomedon.    I  see  thy  soul  enthrall'd.        Moin'd 
Me  thou  would'st  rank  among  the  unletter^l  rout 
Of  yon  barbarians,  should  I  press  thy  stay. 
Time  favoura  too.    Till  Agis  be  return'd. 
We  cannot  act     Indulge  thy  eager  search. 
Here  will  I  wait,  a  sentinel  unmoved, 
To  watch  thy  coming.    In  exploring  haste 
Th'  impatient  Thespian  penetrates  the  cave. 
He  finds  it  bounded  by  a  steep  ascent 
Of  rugged  steps ;  where  down  the  hollow  rock 
A  moduUtion  dear,  distinct,  and  slow 
In  movement  solemn  from  a  lyric  string,      ^ 
Dissolves  the  stagnant  air  to  sweet  accord 
With  these  sonorous  lays.    Celestial  maids ! 
While,  from  our  clifis  contemplating  the  war, 
We  celebrate  our  heroes,  oh  impart 
Orphean  magic  to  the  pious  strain ! 
That  from  the  mountain  we  may  call  the  groves. 
Swift  motion  through  these  marble  fragments 
To  overleap  the  high  (Etean  ridge,         [breathe 
And  crush  the  fell  invadere  of  our  peace. 

The  animated  hero  upward  springs 
Light,  as  a  kindled  vapour,  which,  confined 
In  subterranean  cavities,  at  length 
Pervading,  rives  the  surface  to  enlarge 
The  long-imprison'd  flame.    Ascending  soon. 
He  sees,  he  stands  abash'd,  then  rev'rend  kneels. 

An  aged  temple  with  insculptured  forms 
Of  Jove's  harmonious  daughtera,  and  a  train 
Of  nine  bright  virgins,  round  their  priestess 
Who  stood  in  awful  majesty,  receive        [ranged 
His  unexpected  feet    The  song  is  hush'd. 
The  measured  movement  on  the  lyric  chord 
In  faint  vibration  dies.     The  priestess  sage. 
Whose  elevated  port  and  aspect  rose 
To  more  than  mortal  dignity,  her  lyre 
Consigning  graceful  to  attendant  hands. 
Looks  with  reproof.    The  loose,  uncovered  hair 
Shades  his  inclining  forehead,  while  a  flush 
Of  modest  crimson  dyes  his  youthful  cheek. 
Her  pensive  vision  softens  to  a  smile. 
On  worth  so  blooming,  which  she  thus  accosts. 

I  should  reprove  thee,  inadvertent  youth. 
Who  through  the  sole  access  by  nature  left 
To  this  pure  mansion,  with  intruding  steps 
Dost  interrupt  our  lays.  But  rise.  Thy  sword 
Perhaps  embellish'd  that  triumphant  scene. 
Which  waked  these  harps  to  celebrating  notes. 
What  is  the  impress  on  thy  warlike  shield  \ 
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A  goMen  Mgle  on  my  ibMld  I  bear. 
Still  bending  low,  he  answers.    She  panoet. 

Art  thou  poaeeesor  of  that  glorious  orb, 
By  me  diatinguiah'd  in  the  late  defeat 
Of  Aaia,  driven  before  thee  ?     Speak  thy  name. 
Who  is  thy  sireY    Where  ties  thy  native  aeati 
Comest  thou  for  glory  to  this  fatal  spot, 
Or  from  barbarian  violence  to  guard 
A  parent's  age,  a  spouse,  and  tender  babes, 
Who  call  thee  fetherl     Hnmbly  he  again. 

I  am  of  Thespia,  Dithyrambns  named. 
The  son  of  Harmatides.    Snatch'd  liy  fete. 
He  to  his  brother,  and  my  second  sire, 
Demophilns,  oonaign'd  me.    Thespia's  sons 
By  him  are  led.    His  dictates  I  obey, 
Him  to  resemble  strive.    No  infent  voice 
Calls  me  a  fether.    To  the  nuptial  vow 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  among  the  Greeks 
The  least  entitled  to  thy  partial  praise. 

None  more  entitled,  interposed  the  dame. 
Deserving  hero,  thy  diemeanour  speaks, 
It  justifies  the  feme,  so  widely  spread. 
Of  Harmatides'  heir.    Oh  grace  and  pride 
Of  that  feir  city,  which  the  Muses  love. 
Thee  an  aooeptant  visitant  I  hail 
In  this  their  ancient  temple.    Thou  shalt  new 
Their  sacred  haunts.   Descending  fipom  the  dome, 
•      She  thus  pursues.  First  know,  my  youthjfiil  hours. 
Were  exercised  in  knowledge.    Homer's  muse 
To  daily  meditation  won  my  soul, 
With  my  young  spirit  mix'd  undying  sparks 
Of  her  own  rapture.    By  a  fether  sage 
Conducted,  cities,  manners,  men  I  saw, 
Their  institutes  and  customs.    I  returned. 
The  voice  of  Locris  call'd  me  to  sustain 
The  holy  function  here.    Now  throw  thy  sight 
Across  ^at  meadow,  whose  enliven'd  blades 
Wave  in  the  breexe,  and  glisten  in  the  sun 
Behind  the  hoary  fime.     My  bleating  train 
Are  nourishM  there,  a  spot  of  plenty  spared 
From  this  surrounding  wilderness.    Remark 
That  fluid  mirror,  edged  by  shrubs  and  flow'rs. 
Shrubs  of  my  culture,  flow'rs  by  Iris  dress'd, 
Nor  pass  that  smiling  concave  in  the  hill. 
Whose  pointed  crags  are  soften'd  to  the  sight 
By  figs  and  grapes.    She  pauses ;  while  around 
His  eye,  delighted,  roves,  in  more  delight 
Soon  to  the  spot  returning,  where  she  stood 
A  deity  in  semblance,  o'er  the  place 
Presiding  awful,  as  Minerva  wise, 
August  like  Juno,  like  Diana  pure, 
But  not  more  pure  than  fair. 


FBOM  THB  KPISODS  OF  «TEKIBAZX7S  AMD 
ARIAMA." 


Amid  the  van  of  Persia  was  a  youth, 
Named  Teribaxus,  not  for  golden  stores. 
Not  for  wide  pastures,  traversed  o'er  by  herds. 
By  fleece-abounding  sheep,  or  gen'rous  steeds, 
Nor  yet  for  power,  nor  splendid  honours  femed. 
Rich  was  his  mind  in  every  art  divine ; 
Through  every  path  of  science  had  he  walk'd, 


The  votary  of  wisdom.    In  the  years. 
When  ienider  dovm  invests  the  ruddy  cheek. 
He  with  the  Magi  tum'd  the  hallow'd  page 
Of  Zoroastres.    Then  his  tow'ring  tfaoagfats 
High  on  the  plumes  of  contemplation  soared. 
He  fipom  the  fofty  Babylonian  fane  [aplMn^ 

With  leam'd  Chaldeans  traced  their  heavenly 
There  number'd  o'er  the  vivid  fires,  which  gleam 
On  night's  bespangled  bosom.    Nor  unheard 
Were  Indian  sages  finom  sequester'd  bow'ra, 
While  on  the  banks  of  Ganges  they  diidosed 
The  powers  of  nature,  whether  in  the  vroods, 
The  fruitful  glebe,  or  flower,  the  healing  plant, 
The  limpid  waters,  or  the  ambient  air. 
Or  in  the  purer  element  of  fire. 
The  realm  of  old  Sesostris  next  be  view'd. 
Mysterious  Egypt  with  her  hidden  rites 
Of  Isis  and  Osiris.    Last  he  sought 
The  Ionian  Greeks,  from  Athens  qnung,  Bor 
Miletus  by,  which  oooe  in  rapture  heard  [paas'd 
The  tongue  of  Thales,  nor  Priene's  walls. 
Where  wisdom  dwelt  with  Bias,  nor  the  seat 
Of  Pittacus,  revered  on  Lesbian  shores. 

The  enlighten'd  youth  to  Susa  now  retom'd. 
Place  of  of  his  birth.    His  merit  soon  was  dear 
To  Hyperanthes.    It  was  now  the  time. 
That  discontent  and  murmur  on  the  banks 
Of  Nile  were  loud  and  threaf  ning.     Chembes 
The  only  feithful  stood,  a  potent  lord,        [there 
Whom  Xerxes  held  by  promiied  nuptial  ties 
With  his  own  Uood.    To  this  Egyptian  prince 
Bright  Ariana  was  the  destined  spouse. 
From  the  same  bed  vrith  Hyperanthea  bom. 
Among  her  guards  was  Teribaxus  named 
By  that  fond  brother,  tender  of  her  weal. 

The  Egyptian  boundaries  they  gain.    Thej 
Of  insurrection,  of  the  Pharian  tribes  [hear 

In  arms,  and  Chembes  in  the  tumult  slain. 
They  pitch  their  tents,  at  midnight  are  aasail'd, 
Surprised,  their  leaders  massacred,  the  slaves 
Of  Ariana  captives  borne  away. 
Her  own  pavition  foroed,  her  person  seized 
By  rufiian  hands :  when  timely  to  redeem 
Her  and  the  invaded  camp  from  further  spofl 
Flies  Teribaxus  with  a  rallied  band. 
Swift  on  the  chariot  seats  the  royal  fair, 
Nor  waits  the  dawn.    Of  all  her  menial  train 
None  but  three  female  slaves  are  left.    Her  guide, 
Her  comforter  and  guardian  fete  provides 
In  him,  distmguish'd  by  his  worth  alone. 
No  prince,  nor  satrap,  now  the  single  chief 
Of  her  surviving  guard.    Of  regal  birth. 
But  vrith  excelling  graces  in  her  soul, 
Unlike  an  eastern  princess,  she  inclines 
To  his  consoling,  his  instructive  tongue 
An  humbled  ear.    Amid  the  converBe  sweet 
Her  charms,  her  mind,  her  virtues  he  explores. 
Admiring.    Soon  his  admiration  changed 
To  love ;  nor  loves  he  sooner  than  despairs. 
From  morn  till  eve  her  passing  wheels  he  guards 
Back  to  Euphrates.    Often,  as  she  mounts. 
Or  quits  the  car,  his  aim  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembUng  pleasure.    His  assiduous  hand 
From  purest  fountains  wafts  the  tiving  flood. 
Nor  seldom  by  the  feir  one's  soft  command 
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Would  he  repoM  him,  at  her  feet  reclined ; 
While  o'er  his  iipe  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd. 
Won  by  hie  grateful  eloquence,  which  soothed 
With  sweet  variety  the  tedious  march, 
Beguiling  time.    He  too  would  then  forget 
His  pains  awhile,  in  raptures  vain  entranced. 
Delusion  all,  and  fleeting  rays  of  joy, 
Boon  overcast  hj  more  intense  despair ; 
Like  wint'ry  clouds,  which,  op'ning  for  a  time. 
Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scatter'd 
Then,  swiftly  closing,  on  the  brow  of  mom  [light, 
Condense  their  horrors,  and  in  thickest  g^oom 
The  ruddy  beauty  veil     They  now  approach 
The  tower  of  Belus.    Hyperanthes  leads 
Through  Babylon  an  army  to  chastise 
The  crime  of  Egypt    Teribasus  here 
Parts  from  his  princess,  marches  bri^t  in  steel 
Beneath  his  patron's  banner,  gathers  palms 
On  conquered  Nile.    To  Susa  he  returns, 
To  Ariana's  residence,  and  bears 
Deep  in  his  heart  the  immedicable  wound. 
But  unreveal'd  and  silent  was  his  pain ; 
Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roam'd, 
Nor  shunn'd  resort :  but  o'er  his  sorrowB  cast 
A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 
Conceal'd  his  anguish;  while  the  secret  flame 
Raged  in  his  bosom,  and  its  peace  consumed : 
His    soul    still   brooding  o'er  these  mournful 

thoughts. 

*  *  «  » 

The  day  arrived,  when  Xerxes  first  advanced 
His  arms  from  Susa's  gates.  The  Persian  dames, 
So  were  accustom'd  all  the  eastern  fair. 
In  sumptuous  cars  accompanied  his  much^ 
A  beauteous  train,  by  Ariana  graced. 
Her  Teribazus  follows,  on  her  wheels 
Attende  and  pines.  Such  woes  oppress  the  youth, 
Oppress,  but  not  enervate.    From  the  van 
He  in  this  second  conflict  had  withstood 
The  threat'ning  frown  of  adamantine  Mars, 
He  singly,  while  his  bravest  friends  reooil'd. 
His  manly  temples  no  tiara  bound. 
The  slender  lance  of  Asia  he  disdain'd, 
And  her  light  target.    Eminent  he  tower'd 
In  Grecian  arme,  the  wonder  of  his  foes ; 
Among  the  loniaas  were  his  strenuous  limbs 
Train'd  in  the  gymnic  schooL    A  fulgent  casque 
Inclosed  his  head.    Before  his  fru»  and  chest 
Down  to  the  knees  an  ample  shield  was  spread. 
A  pond'rous  spear  he  shook.  The  well-aim'd  point 
Sent  two  Phliasians  to  the  realms  of  death 
With  four  I'egsans,  whose  indignant  chie^ 
Brave  Hegeaander,  vengeance  breathed  in  vain. 
With  streaming  wounds  repulsed.    Thus  far  un- 
matched. 
His  arm  prevail'd ;  when  Hyperanthes-  call'd 
From  fight  his  frdnting  legions.    Now  each  band 
Their  languid  courage  reinforced  by  rest. 
Meantime  with  Teribazus  thus  conferr'd  [youth. 
The  applauding  prince.    Thou  much-deserving 
Had  twenty  warriors  in  the  dang'rous  van 
Like  thee  maintain'd  the  onset,  Greece  had  wept 
Her  prostrate  ranks.    The  wearied  fight  awhile 
I  now  relax,  till  Abradates  strong, 
Orontes  and  Ma»us  are  advanced. 
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Then  to  the  conflict  will  I  give  no  pause. 
If  not  by  prowess,  yet  by  endless  toil 
Successive  numbers  shall  exhaust  the  foe. 

He  said.    Immersed  in  sadness,  scarce  replied, 
But  to  himself  complained  the  am'rous  youth. 

Still  do  I  languish,  mourning  o'er  the  fiune 
My  arm  acquires.    Tormented  heart !  thou  seat 
Of  constant  sorrow,  vrhat  deceitful  smiles 
Yet  canst  thou  borrow  from  unreal  hope 
To  flatter  life  1  at  Ariana's  feet 
What  if  with  supplicating  knees  I  bow. 
Implore  her  pity,  and  reveal  my  love. 
Wretch !  canst  thou  climb  to  yon  effulgent  orb, 
And  share  the  splendours  which  irradiate  heaven  1 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  that  exalted  maid. 
Great  Xerxes'  sister,  rivalling  the  claim 
Of  Asia's  proudest  potentates  and  kings  ? 
Unless  within  her  bosom  I  inspired 
A  passion  fervent  as  my  own,  nay  more. 
Such,  as  dispelling  every  virgin  fear. 
Might,  unrestrain'd,  disclose  its  fond  desire, 
My  love  is  hopeless ;  and  her  willing  hand, 
Should  she  bestow  it,  draws  iVom  Asia's  l<Mrd 
On  both  perdition.    By  despair  benumb'd. 
His  limbs  their  action  lose.    A  wish  for  death 
O'ercasts  and  chills  his  soul.  When  sudden  cries 
From  Ariamnes  rouse  his  drooping  powers. 
Alike  in  mazmers,  they  of  equal  age 
Were  friends,  and  partners  in  the  glorious  toil 
Of  war.    Together  they  victorious  chased 
The  bleeding  sons  of  Nile,  when  Egypt's  pride 
Before  the  sword  of  Hyperanthes  fell. 
That  loved  companion  Teribazus  views 
By  all  abandon'd,  in  his  gore  outstretched, 
The  victor's  spoil.    His  languid  spirit  starts ; 
He  rushes  ardent  from  the  Persian  line ; 
The  wounded  warrior  in  his  strong  embrace 
He  bears  away.    By  indignation  stung, 
Fierce  from  the  Grecians  Diophantus  sends 
A  loud  defiance.    Teribazus  leaves 
His  rescued  friend.    His  massy  shield  he  rears ; 
High-brandishing  his  formidable  spear. 
He  turns  intrepid  on  the  approaching  foe. 
Amazement  follows.    On  he  strides,  and  shakes 
The  plumed  honours  of  his  shining  crest 
The  ill-fiited  Greek  awaits  the  unequal  fight. 
Pierced  in  the  throat,  with  sounding  arms  he  fells. 
Through  every  file  the  Mantineans  mourn. 
Long  on  the  slain  the  victor  fix'd  his  sight 
With  these  reflections.    By  thy  splendid  arms 
Thou  art  a  Greek  of  no  ignoble  rank. 
From  thy  ill  fortune  I  perhaps  derive 
A  more  conspicuous  lustre — What  if  heaven 
Should  add  new  victims,  such  as  thou,  to  grace 
My  undeserving  hand  1  who  knows,  but  she 
Might  smile  upon  my  trophies.  Oh !  vain  thought  I 
I  see  the  pride  of  Asia's  monarch  swell 
With  vengeance  fatal  to  her  beauteous  head. 
Disperse,  ye  phantom  hopes.     Too  long,  torn 

heart, 
Hast  thou  with  grief  contended.    Lo !  I  plant 
My  foot  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  death, 
By  fame  invited,  by  despair  impell'd 
To  pass  the  irremeable  bound.    No  more 
Shall  Teribazus  badtward  turn  his  step, 
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But  here  conclude  his  doom.  Then  ceage  to  heaye, 
Thoa  troubled  bosom,  every  thought  be  calm 
Now  at  the  approach  of  everlasting  peace. 

He  ended ;  when  a  mighty  foe  drew  nigh, 
Not  less  than  Dithyrambus.    Ere  they  join'd. 
The  Persian  warrior  to  the  Greek  began : 

Art  thou  the  unconquerable  chief,  who  mow'd 
Our  battle  down  1  That  eagle  on  thy  shield 
Too  well  proclaims  thee.    To  attempt  thy  force 
I  rashly  purposed.    That  my  single  arm   [know 
Thou  deign'st  to  meet,  accept  my  dianks,  and 
The  thought  of  conquest  less  employs  my  soul, 
Than  admiration  of  thy  glorious  deeds. 
And  that  by  thee  I  cannpt  fall  disgraced* 

He  ceased.    These  words  the  Thespian  youth 
retum'd : 
Of  all  the  praises  from  thy  gen'rous  mouth, 
The  only  portion  my  desert  may  claim, 
Is  this  my  bold  adventure  to  confront      [mark'd 
Thee,  yet  unmatch'd.     What  Grecian  hath  not 
Thy  flaming  steel  ?  from  Asia's  boundless  camp 
Not  one  hath  equall'd  thy  victorious  might. 
But  whence  thy  armour  of  the  Grecian  form  ? 
Whence  thy  tall  spear,  thy  helmet  1  Whence  the 

weight 
Of  that  strong  shield  t  Unlike  thy  eastern  friends, 
Oh  if  thou  be'st  some  fugitive,  who,  lost 
To  liberty  and  virtue,  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  that  arm. 
That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  deplore. 
Which  afler  all  their  efforts  and  success 
Deserve  no  honour  from  the  gods,  or  men. 

Here  Teribazus  in  a  sigh  rejoin'd : 
I  am  to  Greece  a  stranger,  am  a  wretch 
To  thee  unknown,  who  courts  this  hour  to  die, 
Yet  not  ignobly,  but  in  death  to  raise 
My  name  from  darkness,  while  I  end  my  woes. 

The  Grecian  then :  I  view  thee,  and  I  mourn. 
A  dignity,  which  virtue  only  bears. 
Firm  resolution,  seated  on  thy  brow, 
Though  grief  hath  dimm'd  thy  drooping  eye,  de- 
My  veneration:  and  whatever  be  [mand 

The  malice  of  thy  fortune,  what  the  cares. 
Infesting  thus  thy  quiet,  they  create 
Within  my  breast  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Why  then,  constraining  my  reluctant  hand 
To  act  against  thee,  will  thy  might  support 
The  unjust  ambition  of  malignant  kings, 
The  foes  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  peace  ? 
Yet  free  from  rage  or  enmity  I  lift 
My  adverse  weapon.     Victory  I  ask. 
Thy  life  may  fate  for  happier  days  reserve. 

This  said,  their  beaming  lances  they  protend. 
Of  hostile  hate,  or  fury  both  devoid. 
As  on  the  Isthmian,  or  Olympic  sands 
For  fame  alone  contending.    Either  host. 
Poised  on  their  arms,  in  silent  wonder  gaase. 
The  fight  commences.    Soon  the  Grecian  spear. 
Which  all  the  day  in  constant  battle  worn, 
Unnumber'd  shields  and  corselets  had  transfix'd. 
Against  the  Persian  buckler,  shiv'ring,  breaks. 
Its  master's  hand  disarming.    Then  began 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
To  swell  in  Dithyrambus.     Undismay'd, 
He  grappled  with  his  foe,  and  instant  adzed 


His  threatening  spear,  before  the  uplifted  um 
Could  execute  the  meditated  wound. 
The  weapon  burst  between  their  stroggling  gmp. 
Their  hold  they  loosen,  bare  their  shining  swonk. 
With  equal  swiftness  to  defend  or  chsrge^ 
Each  active  youth  advances  and  reoedei. 
On  every  side  they  traverse.    Now  direct, 
Obliquely  now  the  wheeling  bladft  descend. 
Still  is  the  conflict  dubious;  when  the  Greek, 
Dissembling,  points  his  falchion  to  the  groiiod, 
His  arm  depressing,  as  o'eroome  by  toil: 
While  with  his  buckler  cautious  he  repeli 
The  blows,  repeated  by  his  active  foe. 
Greece  trembles  for  her  hero.    Joy  per?sde8 
The  ranks  of  Asia.    Hyperanthes  stridei 
Before  the  line,  preparing  to  receive 
His  firiend  triumphant :  while  the  wsiy  Greek, 
Calm  and  defensive,  bears  the  assault    At  iiit, 
As  by  the  incautious  fuiy  of  his  strokes,' 
The  Persian  swung  his  covering  shield  aiide, 
The  fatal  moment  Dithyrambus  seized. 
Light  darting  forward  with  his  feet  oatstretch'd, 
Between  the  unguarded  ribs  he  plunged  his  steel. 
Affection,  grief,  and  terror,  wing  the  speed 
Of  Hyperanthes.    From  his  bleeding  foe 
The  Greek  retires,  not  distant,  and  awaits 
The  Persian  prince.     But  he  with  wateiy  dieeb 
In  speechless  anguish  clasps  his  dying  friend; 
From  whose  cold  lip,  with  interrapted  phnM, 
These  accents  break :  Oh  dearest,  best  of  men! 
Ten  thousand  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  love 
Are  struggling  in  my  heart — O'erpow'ring  ftte 
Denies  my  voice  the  utterance— Oh  my  fiiend! 

0  Hyperanthes !  Hear  my  tongue  unfold 
What,  had  I  lived,  thou  never  shoold'st  ban 

known. 

1  loved  thy  sister.     With  despair  I  loved. 
Soliciting  this  honourable  doom. 
Without  regret  in  Persia's  sight  and  thine 
I  fall.    The  inexorable  hand  of  fate 
Weighs  down  his  eyelids,  and  the  gloom  of  deatk 
His  fleeting  light  eternally  o'ershadea. 

Him  on  Choaspes  o'er  the  blooming  veige 
A  frantic  mother  shall  bewail ;  shall  straw 
Her  silver  tresses  in  the  ciystal  wave : 
While  all  the  shores  re-echo  to  the  name 
Of  Teribazus  lost. 
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Iw  sable  vesture,  spangled  o'er  with  atara, 
The  Night  assumed  her  throne.  Recall'd  from  wir, 
Their  toil,  protracted  long,  the  Greeka  forget, 
Dissolved  in  silent  slumber,  all  bat  ihoee 
Who  watch  th'  uncertain  perils  of  the  dark, 
A  hundred  warriors.     Agis  was  their  diie£ 
High  on  the  wall  intent  the  hero  aat. 
Fresh  winds  across  the  undulating  bay 
From  Asia's  host  the  various  din  convey'd 
In  one  deep  murmur,  swelling  on  hia  ear. 
When  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  down  the  pa* 
Alarm'd,  he  calls  aloud.     What  feet  are  tiiwe 
Which  beat  the  echoing  pavement  of  the  nal 
Reply,  nor  tempt  inevitable  fate. 
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A  voice  replied.     No  enemies  we  come. 
Bat  crave  admittance  in  an  humble  tone. 

The  Spartan  answers.    Through  the  midnight 
shade 
What  purpose  draws  your  wand'ring  steps  abroad! 

To  whom  the  stranger.     We  are  firiends  to 
Greece. 
Through  thy  assistance  we  implore  access 
To  Lacedemon's  king.    The  cautious  Greek 
Still  hesitates;  when  musically  sweet 
A  tender  voice  his  wondVing  ear  allures. 

O  gen'rous  warrior,  listen  to  the  pray'r 
Of  one  distress^,  whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
Through  midnight  shades  to  these  victorious  tents, 
A  wretched  woman,  innocent  of  firaud. 

The  chief,  descending,  through  th'   un£>lded 
gates 
Upheld  a  flaming  torch.    The  light  disclosed 
One  first  in  servile  garments.    Near  his  side 
A  woman  graceful  and  majestic  stood, 
Not  with  an  aspect,  rivalling  the  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  th'  ensnaring  charms 
Of  love's  soil  queen,  by  such  as  far  surpassed 
Whatever  the  lily,  blending  with  the  rose, 
Spreads  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  soon  to  fade ; 
Such  as  expressed  a  mind  by  wisdom  ruled. 
By  sweetness  temper'd  ;  virtue's  purest  light 
Illumining  the  countenance  divine : 
Yet  could  not  soften  rig'rous  fate,  nor  charm 
Malignant  fortune  to  revere  the  good; 
Which  oft  with  anguish  rends  a  spotless  heart, 
And  oft  associates  wisdom  with  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane. 

Exalted  fair,  whose  form  adorns  the  night. 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  war. 
My  slow  compliance,  to  the  rigid  laws 
Of  Mars  impute.     In  me  no  longer  pause 
Shall  iirom  the  presence  of  our  king  withhold 
This  thy  apparent  dignity  and  worth. 

Here  ending,  he  conducts  her.     At  the  call 
Of  his  loved  brother,  from  his  couch  arose 
Leonidas.     In  wonder  he  survey 'd 
"^h'  illustrious  virgin,  whom  his  presence  awed. 
Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  declined 
In  veneration  of  the  godlike  man. 
His  mien,  his  voice,  her  anxious  dread  dispel. 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus. 

Thy  looks,  fair  stranger,  amiable  and  great, 
A  mind  delineate,  which  from  all  commands 
Supreme  regard.     Relate,  thou  noble  dame, 
By  what  relentless  destiny  compell'd, 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread ; 
Rehearse  th'  afflictions  whence  thy  virtue  mourns. 

On  her  wan  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose 
Like  day,  first  dawning  on  the  twilight  pale ; 
When,  wrapt  in  grief,  these  words  a  passage  found. 

If  to  be  most  unhappy,  and  to  know 
That  hope  is  irrecoverably  fled ; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched  may  deserve 
Commiseration  from  the  brave ;  behold. 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  unconquer'd  bands, 
Behold,  descended  from  Darius'  loins. 
The  afflicted  Ariana ;  and  my  pray'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  my  tears  disdain. 
First,  that  I  loved  the  best  of  human  race, 


Heroic,  wise,  adorn'd  by  every  art, 
Of  shame  unconscious  doth  my  heart  reveal. 
This  day,  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  clad, 
He  fought,  he  fell.    A  passion,  long  conceal'd, 
For  me,  alas !  within  my  brother's  arms. 
His  dying  breath  resigning,  he  disclosed. 
Oh !  I  will  stay  my  sorrows !  will  forbid 
My  eyes  to  stream  before  thee,  and  my  breast, 
O'erwhelm'd  by  anguish,  will  from  sighs  restrain ! 
For  why  should  thy  humanity  Be  grieved 
At  my  distress  1  why  learn  from  me  to  mourn 
The  lot  of  mortals  doom'd  to  pain  and  woe. 
Hear  then,  0  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request. 
To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  of  slain. 

Thus  to  the  hero  sued  the  royal  maid, 
Resembling  Geres  in  majestic  woe, 
When  supplicating  Jove,  from  Stygian  gloom, 
And  Pluto's  black  embraces,  to  redeem 
Her  loved  and  lost  Proserpina.    A  while 
On  Ariana  fixing  stedfast  eyes. 
These  tender  thoughts  Leonidas  recall'd. 

Such  are  thy  sorrows,  oh  for  ever  dear, 
Who  now  at  Lacedtemon  dost  deplore 
My  everlasting  absence.    Then  aside 
He  tum'd  and  sigh'd.     Recov'ring,  he  address'd 
His  brother.    Most  beneficent  of  men. 
Attend,  assist  this  princess.     Night  retires   , 
Before  the  purple-winged  mom.     A  band 
Is  call'd.    The  well-remember'd  spot  they  find. 
Where  Teribazus  from  his  dying  hand 
Dropt  in  their  sight  his  formidable  sword. 
Soon  from  beneath  a  pile  of  Asian  dead 
They  draw  the  hero,  by  his  armour  known. 

Then,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Were  thine !  what  horrors !  In  thy  tender  breast 
Love  still  was  mightiest     On  the  bosom  cold 
Of  Teribazus,  grief-distracted  maid,  [hue 

Thy  beauteous  limbs  were  thrown.    Thy  snowy 
The  clotted  gore  disfigured.    On  his  wounds 
liOoee  flow'd  thy  hair ;  and,  bubbling  firom  thy  eyes. 
Impetuous  sorrow  laved  th'  empurpled  clay. 
«  *  *  * 

Then,  with  no  trembling  hand,  no  change  ot 
look, 
She  drew  a  poniard,  which  her  garment  veil'd ; 
And  instant  sheathing  in  her  heart  the  blade. 
On  her  slain  lover  silent  sunk  in  death. 
The  unexpected  stroke  prevents  the  care 
Of  Agis,  pierced  by  horror  and  distress, 
Like  one,  who,  standing  on  a  stormy  beach, 
Beholds  a  found'ring  vessel,  by  the  deep 
At  once  engulf 'd ;  his  pity  feels  and  mourns, 
Deprived  of  pow'r  to  save :  so  Agis  view'd 
The  prostrate  pair.    He  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  thus 

Oh !  much  lamented !  Heavy  on  your  heads 
Hath  evil  fall'n,  which  o'er  your  pale  remains 
Commands  this  sorrow  from  a  stranger's  eye. 
Illustrious  rums !  May  the  grave  impart 
That  peace  which  life  denied  !  and  now  receive 
This  pious  office  from  a  hand  unknown. 

He  spake,  unclasping  firom  his  shoulders  broad 
His  ample  robe.    He  strew'd  the  waving  folds 
O'er  each  wan  visage ;  turning  then  address'd 
The  slave,  in  mute  dejection  standing  near. 

Thou,  who,  attendflint  on  this  hapless  fair, 
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fiaat  view'd  this  dreadftil  spectacle,  return. 
These  bleeding  relics  bear  to  Persia's  king, 
Thou  with  four  captives,  whom  I  free  from  bonds. 


FROM  BOOK  Xn. 
Song  of  the  PriMten  of  the  Hums  to  the  chosen  l^nd  after 
their  Return  from  the  Inroad  into  the  Persian  Gamp,  on 
the  Night  before  the  Battle  of  Thermopylte. 

Back  to  the  p^ss  in  gentle  march  he  leads 
Th'  embattled  warriors.   They,  behind  the  shrubs, 
Where  Medon  sent  such  numbers  to  the  shades, 
In  ambush  lie.    The  tempest  is  o'erblown. 
Soft  breezes  only  from  the  Malian  wave 
O'er  each  grim  &ce,  besmear'd  with  smoke  and 

gore, 
Their  cool  refreshment  breathe.  The  healing  gale, 
A  crystal  rill  near  (Eta's  verdant  feet, 
Dispel  the  languor  from  their  harass'd  nerves, 
Fresh  braced  by  strength  returning.     O'er  their 
Lo !  in  full  blaze  of  majesty  appears  [heads 

Melissa,  bearing  in  her  hand  divine 
Th'  eternal  guardian  of  illustrious  deeds, 
The  sweet  Phoebean  lyre.    Her  graceful  train 
Of  white-robed  virgins,  seated  on  a  range 
Half  down  the  cliff,  o'ershadowing  the  Greeks, 
All  with  concordant  strings,  and  accents  dear, 
A  torrent  pour  of  melody,  and  swell 
A  high,  triumphal,  solemn  dirge  of  praise. 
Anticipating  fame.     Of  endless  joys 
In  bless'd  Elysium  was  the  song.     Go,  meet 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaleucus  sage. 
Let  them  salute  the  children  of  then-  laws. 
Meet  Homer,  Orpheus  and  th'  Ascnean  bard, 
Who  with  a  spirit,  by  ambrosial  food 
Refined,  and  more  exalted,  shall  contend 
Your  splendid  fate  to  warble  through  the  bow'rs 
Of  amaranth  and  myrtle  ever  young. 
Like  your  renown.    Your  ashes  we  will  cull. 
In  yonder  fane  deposited,  your  urns. 
Dear  to  the  Muses,  shall  our  lays  inspire. 
Whatever  oflTring,  genius,  science,  art 
Can  dedicate  to  virtue,  shall  be  yours, 
The  gifts  of  all  the  Muses,  to  transmit 
You  on  th'  enliven'd  canvas,  marble,  brass, 
In  wisdom's  volume,  in  the  poet's  song, 
In  every  tongue,  through  every  age  and  clime. 
You  of  this  earth  the  brightest  flow'rs,  not  crept. 
Transplanted  only  to  immortal  bloom 
Of  praise  with  men,  of  happiness  with  gods^ 


ADUBAL  HOSIER'S  GHOST. 

mr  TBM  TAKHra  Of  PORTO-BXLLO  ntOK  THE  SPASOAaDS  BT 

ADMOUL  vsanoir.*    Mov.  22, 1789. 

As  near  Porto-Bello  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
At  midnight  with  streamers  flying. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 

[*  The  ceae  of  Hoeier,  whkh  ia  here  ao  pathetically 
representcMl,  wafi  briefly  thh.  In  April  1726  that  com- 
mander wae  wnt  with  a  strong  fleet  Into  the  Spanish 
West  Indioii,  to  hlock  np  the  galleons  In  the  ports  of  that 
country,  or,  should  they  prwame  to  oome  out,  to  seise 
and  carry  thorn  Into  England ;  he  aocordinfdy  azrfyed  at 
tlM  Bastlmentoea  near  Porto-Ballo,  but  being  employed 
rather  to  overawe  than  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
It  was  probably  not  our  Interest  to  go  to  war,  he  oant^ 


There  while  Vernon  sat  all-gtoriooi 
From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat ; 

And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious, 
Drank  success  to  England's  fleet: 

On  a  sadden,shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard; 
Then  each  heart  with  fear  confoundhig, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd. 
All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded, 

Which  for  winding  sheets  they  wore, 
And  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded. 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  loitre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

lUaing  from  their  wat'iy  grave : 
O'er  the  glimm'ring  wave  he  hied  him, 

Where  the  Buribrdt  reared  her  aail, 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

«  Heed,  oh  heed,  our  fatal  story, 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost, 
You,  who  now  have  purchased  gloiy 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost; 
Though  in  Porto-Bello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph  free  from  feara, 
When  you  think  on  our  undoing, 

You  will  mix  your  joy  with  tears. 

<'  See  these  mournful  spectres,  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stain'd  with  weepinf ; 

These  were  English  captains  brave: 
Mark  those  numbers  pale  and  horrid, 
Those  were  once  my  sailors  Iwld, 
Lo !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead, 
While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

« I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

Did  the  Spanish  town  affright: 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders  not  to  fight: 
Oh !  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obey'd  my  heart's  warm  motion. 

To  have  quell'd  the  pride  of  Spain 

«  For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Veraon, 

Hast  achieved  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen. 
Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 

nued  long  InaeUve  on  that  station,  to  his  own  pre*twP*J 
He  afterward  removed  to  Carthageoa,  and  remaiwd  tj. 
Ing  In  these  seas  till  for  the  grester  pwt  of  bb  Bwr 
fished  deplorably  by  the  disea.«i>sof  ihntunhMltbrdnw^ 
This  brave  man  seeing  his  best  olhcen  w^.«*"J*T 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  taeriUNe  it^ 
tion,  and  himself  made  the  import  of  the  eneoj. »  ■*"  " 
hare  died  of  a  brolcen  heart  —Pksct.] 
[f  Admiral  Tenon's  ship.] 
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«  Thu8«  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dkmftjrmg^ 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Though  condemn'd  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom ; 
To  have  fairn,  mj  country  crying 

He  has  play'd  an  English  part, 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart 

«  Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
Bat  remember  our  sad  story, 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 

Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain. 
Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish, 

Not  in  glwioua  battle  slain. 


**  Henoe,  with  all  my  train  attending 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below, 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending. 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe : 
Here  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom, 
And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

M  O'er  these  waves  for  ever  momning 

Shall  we  roam  deprived  of  rest, 
If  to  Britain's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request 
Alter  this  proud  foe  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see, 
Think  on  vengeance  for  n^y  ruin. 

And  for  England  shamed  in  me."* 


JOHN  HALL  STEPHENSON. 


[Bora,  ins.    Dlad,17W.] 


I  HAVE  met  with  no  account  of  this  writer's  I  as  a  volume  of  poems,  which  bean  his  name,  is 
life,  nor  have  I  been  veiy  anxious  to  seek  for  it,  |  disgraced  by  obscenity. 


THE  BLACKBIRD.    A  HAOABONI  FABLB. 

In  concert  with  the  curfew  bell. 
An  Owl  was  chanting  vespers  in  his  cell ; 
Upon  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
A  blackbird,  famous  in  that  age, 
From  a  bow-window  in  the  hall. 
Hung  dangling  in  a  wicker  cage ; 
Instead  of  psalmody  and  prayers, 
Like  those  good  children  of  St  Francis, 
He  secularized  all  his  airs. 
And  took  delight  in  wanton  fancies. 
Whilst  the  bell  toll'd,  and  the  Owl  chanted, 
Every  thing  was  calm  and  still ; 
AU  nature  seem'd  rapt  and  enchanted. 
Except  the  querulous,  unthankful  rill ; 
Unawed  by  this  imposing  scene, 
Our  Blackbird  the  enchantment  broke ; 
Flourish'd  a  sprightly  air  between, 
And  whistled  the  Black  Joke. 
This  lively  unexpected  motion 
Set  nature  in  a  gayer  light ; 
Quite  overtum'd  Uie  monks'  devotion. 
And  scattered  all  the  gloom  of  night 
I  have  been  taught  in  early  youth. 
By  an  expert  metaphysician. 
That  ridic61e's  the  test  of  truth. 
And  only  match  for  superstition. 
Imposing  rogues,  with  looks  demure. 
At  Rome  keep  all  the  world  in  awe ; 
Wit  is  profane,  learning  impure, 
And  reasoning  against  the  law. 
Between  two  tapers  and  a  book. 
Upon  a  dresser  clean  and  neat. 
Behold  a  sacerdotal  cook. 
Cooking  a  dish  of  heavenly  meat ! 


How  fine  he  curtsies  I    Make  your  bow ; 
Thump  your  breast  soundly,  beat  your  poll; 
Lo !  he  has  toss'd  up  a  ragout. 
To  fill  the  belly  of  your  souL 
Even  here  there  are  some  holy  men 
Would  fain  lead  people  by  the  nose ; 
Did  not  a  blackbird,  now  and  then. 
Benevolently  interpose. 
My  good  Lord  Bishop,  Mr.  Dean, 
You  shall  get  nothing  by  your  spite ; 
Tristram  shall  whistle  at  your  spleen. 
And  put  Hypocrisy  to  flight 


TO  mas — . 

Thanks  to  your  wiles,  deceitful  fair. 
The  gods  so  long  in  vain  implored. 

At  last  have  heard  a  wretch's  prayer ; 
At  last  I  find  myself  restored. 

From  thy  bewitching  snares  and  thee : 
I  feel  for  once  this  is  no  dream : 

I  feel  my  c^ttive  soul  is  firee ; 
And  I  am  truly  what  I  seem. 


Without  a  blush  your  name  I  hear. 
No  transient  glow  my  bosom  heats ; 

And  when  I  meet  your  eye,  my  dear. 
My  fluttering  heart  no  longer  beats. 

[*  I  wu  much  amused  with  hearing  old  JjnanVim 
Olowr  sliig  hia  own  fkne  ballad  of  Hrria'i  6ftotl,whkli 
affeotinff.    He  is  past  aigh^w— Hashah  T 

8D 


was  vaiy 
X<r«»voJ. 
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I  dream,  but  I  no  longer  6nd 
Your  form  still  preeent  to  my  view; 

I  wake,  but  now  my  vacant  mind 
No  longer  waking  dreams  of  yon. 


I  meet  yon  now  without  alarms. 
Nor  longer  fearful  to  displease, 

I  talk  with  easo  about  your  channs, 
E'en  with  my  rival  talk  with 


Whether  in  angry  mood  you  rise, 
Or  sweetly  sit  with  placid  guile, 

Vain  is  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
And  vainer  still  your  gilded  smile. 

Loves  in  your  smiles  no  longer  play ; 

Your  lips,  your  tongue  have  lost  their  art ; 
Those  eyes  have  now  forgot  the  way 

That  led  directly  to  my  heart. 


Hear  me ;  and  judge  if  I'm  sincere ; 

That  you  are  beauteous  still  I  swear : 
But  oh !  no  longer  you  appear 

The  fairest,  and  the  only  fair. 

Hear  me ;  but  let  not  truth  offend, 
In  that  fine  form,  in  many  places, 

I  now  spy  faults,  my  lovely  friend. 
Which  I  mistook  before  for  graces. 

And  yet,  though  free,  I  thought  at  first, 
With  shame  my  weakness  I  confess, 


My  agonizing  heart  Irould  burst. 
The  agonies  of  death  are  less. 

«  «  * 

The  little  songster  thus  you  see 

Caught  in  the  cruel  schoolboy's  toils, 

Struggling  for  life,  at  last  like  me, 

Escapes,  and  leaves  his  feather'd  spoils.. 

His  plumage  soon  resumes  its  glosa, 
His  little  heart  soon  waxes  gay ; 

Nor  falls,  grown  cautious  from  his  loss, 
To  artifice  again  a  prey. 

*  «  « 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  pique, 

That  gives  my  whole  disconise  fUa  CMt ; 
'Tis  nature  that  delights  to  speak 

Eternally  of  dangers  past 

Carousing  o'er  the  midnight  bowl 
The  soldier  never  oeasiog  prates, 

Shows  every  scar  to  every  soul. 
And  every  hair-breadth  'scape  relates. 

*  «  * 

Which  of  us  has  most  cause  to  grieve  ? 

Which  situation  would  you  chuse ! 
I,  a  capricious  tyrant  leave. 

And  you,  a  faithful  lover  lose. 

I  can  find  maids  in  every  rout. 

With  smiles  as  false,  and  forms  as  fine ; 
But  you  must  search  the  world  throughout 

To  find  a  heart  as  true  as  mine. 


EDWARD  THOMPSON. 


[BonslTaa.    Diad,inC] 


Captain  Edwabd  Thompson  was  a  native  of 
Hull,  and  went  to  sea  so  early  in  life  as  to  be 
precluded  from  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educap 
tion.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  Jason,  in  the  engagement  off 
Ushant,  between  Hawke  and  Conflans.  Coming 
to  London  after  the  peace,  he  resided,  for  some 
time,  in  Kew-Iane,  where  he  wrote  some  light 
pieces  for  the  stage,  and  some  licentious  poems ; 
the  titles  of  which  need  not  be  revived.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  Grarrick*s 
interest  obtained  promotion  for  him  in  his  own 
profession;  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hyena  frigate,  and  made  his  fortune 


by  the  single  capture  of  a  French  East  Indiaman. 
He  was  afterward  in  Rodney's  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  brought  home  the  tidings  of  the 
victoiy.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fever, 
which  he  caught  on  board  the  Grampus,  whik 
he  commanded  that  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Though  a  dissolute  man,  he  had  the  character 
of  an  able  and  humane  commander. 

A  few  of  his  sea  songs  are  entitled  to  remem> 
brance.  Besides  his  poems  and  dramatic  pieces, 
he  published  **  Letters  of  a  Sailor ;"  and  edited 
the  works  of  John  Oldham,  P.  Whitehead,  and 
Andrew  Marvell.  For  the  last  of  those  tasks  be 
was  grossly  unqualified. 


THE  SAILOR'S  FAREWELL. 


The  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind. 
The  ship  she  casts  to  sea ; 

But  yet  ray  soul,  my  heart,  my  mind. 
Are,  Mary,  moor'd  by  thee : 

For  though  thy  sailor's  bound  afar. 

Still  love  shall  be  his  leading  star. 


Should  landmen  flatter  when  we're  saii'd, 

Oh  doubt  their  artful  tales ; 
No  gallant  sailor  ever  fail'd, 

If  Cupid  fill'd  his  sails: 
Thou  art  the  compass  of  my  soul. 
Which  steers  my  heart  from  pole  to  pole. 
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Sirens  in  every  port  we  meet^ 
More  fell  than  rocks  and  waves; 

But  sailors  of  the  British  fleet 
Are  lovers,  and  not  slaves : 

No  foes  our  courage  shall  subdue. 

Although  we've  left  our  hearts  with  you. 

These  are  our  cares ;  but  if  you're  kind 
We'll  scorn  the  dashing  main; 

The  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind, 
The  powers  of  France  and  Spain. 

Now  Britain's  glory  rests  with  you, 

Our  sails  are  full-^weet  gnrls,  adieu ! 


SONG. 

BiHOLD  upon  the  swelling  wave, 
With  streaming  pendants  gay. 

Our  gallant  ship  invites  the  brave. 
While  glory  leads  the  way ; 

And  a  cruising  we  will  go. 

Whene'er  Monsieur  comes  in  view, 

From  India  richly  fraught. 
To  gain  the  prize  we're  firm  and  true, 

And  fire  as  quick  as  thou^t. 

With  hearts  of  oak  we  ply  each  gun, 

Nor  fear  the  least  dismay ; 
We  either  take,  or  sink,  or  bum. 

Or  make  them  run  away. 

The  lovely  maids  of  Britain's  isle 
We  sailors  ne'er  despise ; 


Our  courage  rises  with  each  smile, 
For  them  we  take  each  prize. 

The  wind  sets  fair,  the  vessel's  trim. 

Then  let  us  boldly  go ; 
Old  Neptune  guides  us  while  we  swim. 

To  check  the  haughty  foe. 

United  let  each  Briton  join, 

Courageously  advance. 
We'll  baffle  every  vain  design. 

And  check  the  pride  of  France. 


^      BONO. 

Loosi  eveiy  sail  to  the  breeze. 
The  course  of  my  vessel  improve ; 

I've  done  with  the  toils  of  the  seas. 
Ye  sailors,  I'm  bound  to  my  love. 

Since  Emma  is  true  as  she's  fair. 
My  griefii  I  fling  all  to  the  wind : 

'Tis  a  pleasing  return  for  my  care, 
My  mistress  is  constant  and  kind. 

My  sails  are  ail  fill'd  to  my  dear ; 

What  tropic  bird  swifter  can  move  ? 
Who,  cruel,  shall  hold  his  career 

That  returns  to  the  nest  of  his  love ! 

Hoist  every  sail  to  the  breeze, 

Come,  shipmates,  and  join  in  the  song; 
Let's  drink,  while  the  ship  cuts  the  seas. 

To  the  gale  that  may  drive  her  along. 


HENRY  HEADLET. 


[Bora.  1766.    Died,  1788.] 


HiNKT  Hbadlet,  whose  uncommon  talents 
were  lost  to  the  world  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
was  bom  at  Irstead,  in  Norfolk.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Norwich, 
under  Dr.  Parr :  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
There  the  example  of  Thomas  Warton,  ihe  senior 
of  his  college,  led  him  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
our  elder  poets.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he 
published  some  pieces  of  verse,  which  exhibit  no 
very  remarkable  promise;  but  his  "Select 
Beauties  of  the  Ancient  English  Poets,"  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year,  were  accompanied 
with  critical  observations,  that  showed  an  unpa- 
ralleled ripeness  of  mind  for  his  years.  ()n 
leaving  the  university,  after  a  residence  of  four 
years,  he  married,  and  retired  to  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire.  His  matrimonial  choice  is  said  to 
have  been  hastily  formed,  amid  the  anguish  of 
disappointment  in  a  previous  attachment    But 


short  as  his  life  was,  he  survived  the  lady  whom 
he  married. 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  having  appeared 
in  his  constitution,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
benefit  of  a  warmer  climate;  and  he  took  the 
resolution  of  repairing  to  Lisbon,  unattended  by 
a  single  fnend.  On  landing  at  Lisbon,  far  from 
feeling  any  relief  from  the  climate,  he  found  him- 
self oppressed  by  its  sultriness;  and  in  this 
forlorn  state,  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when 
Mr.  De  Vismes,  to  whom  he  had  received  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  con- 
veyed him  to  his  healthful  villa,  near  Cintra, 
allotted  spacious  apartments  for  his  use,  procured 
for  him  the  ablest  medical  assistance,  and  treated 
him  with  every  kindness  and  amusement  that 
could  console  his  sickly  existence.  But  his 
malady  proved  incurable;  and,  returning  to 
England  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  expired 
at  Norwich. 
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FROM  HIS  "INYOOATION  TO  lUELANCHOLT.'* 
*  «  »  * 

Child  of  the  potent  spell  and  nimble  eye, 
Toung  Fancy,  oft  in  rainbow  vest  array'd, 
Points  to  new  scenes  that  in  succession  pass 
Across  the  wond'rous  mirror  that  she  bears, 
And  bids  thy  unsated  soul  and  wondering  eye 
A  wider  range  o*er  all  her  prospects  tahfe ; 
Lo,  at  her  call,  New  Zealand's  wastes  arise ! 
Casting  their  shadows  far  along  the  main, 
Whose  brows,  cloud-capp*d  in  joyless  majesty, 
No  human  foot  hath  trod  since  time  began ; 
Here  death-like  silence  ever-brooding  dwells, 
Save  when  the  watching  sailor  startled  hears, 
Far  from  his  native  land  at  darksome  night, 
The  shrill-toned  petrel,  or  the  penguin's  voice. 
That  skim  their  trackless  flight  on  lonely  wing, 
Through  the  bleak  regions  of  a  nameless  main : 
Here  danger  stalks,  and  drinks  with  glutted  ear 
The  wearied  sailor's  moan,  and  fruitless  sigh, 
Who,  as  he  slowly  cuts  his  daring  way, 
Ai&ighted  drops  his  axe,  and  stops  awhile, 
To  hear  the  jarring  echoes  lengthen'd  din, 
That  fling  from  pathless  difls  their  sullen  sound : 
Ofi  here  the  fiend  hia  grisly  visage  shows, 
His  limbs,  of  giant  form,  in  vesture  dad 
Of  drear  collected  ice  and  stiffen 'd  snow. 
The  same  he  wore  a  thousand  years  ago. 
That  thwarts  the  sunbeam,  and  endures   the 
day. 

'Tis  thus,  by  Fancy  shown,  thou  kenn'st  en- 
tranced 
Long  tangled  woods,  and  ever  stagnant  lakes. 
That  know  no  zephyr  pure,  or  temperate  gale. 


By  baneful  Tigris  banks,  where  oft,  they  ssy. 
As  late  in  sullen  march  for  prej  he  prowls. 
The  tawny  lion  sees  hk  shadow'd  form. 
At  silent  midnight  by  the  moon*s  pale  gleam. 
On  the  broad  suriace  of  the  dark  deep  wave ; 
Here,  parch'd  at  mid-day,  oft  the  paasenger 
Invokes  with  lingering  hope  the  tardy  breeze. 
And  oft  with,  silent  anguish  thinks  in  vain 
On  Europe's  milder  air  and  silver  springs. 

Thou,  unappall'd,  canst  view  astouncting  fosr 
With  ghastly  visions  wild,  and  train  nnbleas'd 
Of  ashy  fiends,  at  dead  of  murky  night, 
Who  catch  the  fleeting  soul,  and  slowly  pace. 
With  visage  dimly  seen,  and  beckoning  hand. 
Of  shadowy  forms,  that,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Flit  by  the  tedious  couch  of  wan  despair. 
Methmks  I  hear  him,  with  impatient  tongue. 
The  lagging  minutes  chide,  whilst  sad  he  aits 
And  notes  their  secret  lapse  with  shaking  head. 
See,  see,  with  teariess  glance  they  mark  his  fidi. 
And  dose  his  beamlass  eye,  who,  trembling,  meets 
A  late  repentance,  and  an  early  grave. 

With  thine  and  elfin  Fancy's  dieams  well 
pleased, 
Safo  in  the  lowly  vale  of  letter'd  ease. 
From  all  the  dull  buflbonery  of  life, 
Thy  sacred  influence  grateftil  may  I  own ; 
Nor  till  old  age  shall  lead  me  to  my  tomb. 
Quit  thee  and  all  thy  charms  with  many  a  tear. 

On  Omole,  or  cold  Soracte's  top, 
Singing  defiance  to  the  threat'ning  storm. 
Thus  the  lone  bird,  in  winter's  rudest  hoar, 
Hid  in  some  cavern,  shrouds  its  ruffled  plumes. 
And  through  the  long,  long  night,  regardless  hears 
The  wild  wind's  keenest  Mast  and  dashing  rain. 


THOMAS  RUSSELL. 


tSon,im.    Dtod,lTaB.l 


[Thomas  Russbll  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Bridport,  and  one  of  Joseph  Warton's  wonder- 
ful boys  at  Winchester  School.  He  became  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  died  of  consumption 
at  Bristol  Hot- Wells  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

His  poems  were  posthumous.    The  sonnet  on 


Philoctetes  is  very  fine ;  and  of  our  young  wiiten, 
mature  rather  in  genius  than  in  yeara,  ftnssiill 
holds  no  humble  place.  Mr.  Southey  has  nua- 
bered  five,  and  Russell  is  among  then^-^Chat* 
terton,  Bruce,  Russell,  Bampfylde,  and  Kidka 
White.] 


BONineis. 


lEOTALCLUaA. 


What  though,  Y aldusa,  the  fond  hard  be  fled, 
That  woo'd  his  feir  in  thy  sequester'd  bowers. 
Long  loved  her  living,  long  bemoan'd  her  dead, 
And  hung  her  visionary  shrine  with  flowers  ! 
What  though  no  more  he  teach  thy  shades  to  monni 
The  hapless  chances  that  to  love  belong. 


As  erst  when  drooping  o'er  her  tnif  forlora. 
He  charm'd  wild  Echo  with  his  plaintive  i 
Yet  still,  enamour'd  of  the  tender  tale. 
Pale  Passion  haunts  thy  grove's  romantic  f 
Yet  still  soft  music  breathes  in  every  gale^ 
Still  undecay'd  the  fairy  garlands  bloom, 
Still  heavenly  incense  fills  each  fragrant  vals, 
Still  Petrarch's  Genius  weaps  o'er  Laura's  tonb. 
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SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  AT  LEMNOS. 
On  this  lone  isle,  whose  ragged  rocks  affiright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  roYolving  years 
Great  Pteon's  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears, 
Wept  o*er  his  wound :  alike  each  rolling  light 
Of  heaven  he  watch'd,  and  blamed  iu  lingering 

flight: 
By  day  the  sea-mew,  screaming  round  his  cave, 
Drove  slumber  from  his  eyes,  the  chiding  wave, 


And  savage  bowlings  chased  his  dreams  by  night 
Hope  still  was  his;    in  each  low  breeze  that 

sigh*d 
Through  his  rade  grot,  he  heard  a  coming  oar : 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied  ; 
Nor  seldom  listen'd  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of.  (Etna's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  famed    Trachis    from    th*    Euboic 

shore. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 


CBon,n48.   Died,  1788.J 


John  Logan  was  the  son  of  a  former,  in  the 
parish  of  Fala,  and  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Soot- 
land.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  then 
a  student  of  his  own  standing ;  and  he  was  in- 
debted to  that  eminent  character  for  many  friendly 
offices  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  finishing 
his  theological  studies,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Ulbster,  ae  tutor 
to  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  was  ordained  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Leith;  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  scheme 
for  revising  the  psalmody  of  the  Scottish  church, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
contributed  to  this  undertaking  several  scriptural 
translations,  and  paraphrases,  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. About  the  same  time,  he  delivered,  during 
two  successive  seasons,  in  Edinburgh,  Lectures 
on  History,  which  were  attended  with  so  ranch 
approbation,  that  he  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  History  in  the 
university;  but,  as  the  chair  had  been  always 
filled  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  fitculty  of 
advocates,  the  choice  fell  upon  another  competitor, 
who  possessed  that  qualification.  When  disap- 
pointed in  this  object,  he  published  the  substance 
of  his  lectures  in  a  work,  entitled,  <* Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History ;"  and,  in  a  separate 
essay,  «  On  the  Manners  of  Asia.*' 

His  poems,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  cir- 
culated in  MS.  or  printed  in  a  desultoiy  manner, 
were  collected  and  published  in  1781«  The 
fiivonrable  reception  which  they  met  with,  en- 
couraged him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a 
tragedy,  and  he  chose  the  charter  of  Runnymede 
for  his  subject  This  innocent  draout  was  sent 
to  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden^  by  whom  it 
waa  accepted,  and  even  put  into  rehowwl ;  but, 


on  some  groundless  rumour  of  its  containing  dan- 
gerous political  matter,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
thought  fit  to  prohibit  its  representation.  It  was, 
however,  acted  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  and 
afterward  published ;  though  without  exhibiting 
in  its  contents  any  thing  calculated  to  agitata 
either  poetical  or  political  feelings. 

In  the  mean  time  our  author  unhappily  dbew 
on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his  parisUeoers.. 
His  connection  with  the  stage  was  deemed  im^ 
proper  in  a  clergyman.  His  literary  pursuits: 
interfered  with  his  pastoral  diligence;  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  was  constitutionally  sBBjecl  to  fit» 
of  depression,  firom  which  he  took  leiige  in  ine« 
briety.  Whatever  his  irregulariiiea  were,,  (for 
they  have  been  dififinrently  described,)  h»  waa 
obliged  to  compound  for  theni^  by  lestgning.  hia 
flock,  and  retiring  upon  a  smill  anmiity.  He> 
came  to  London,  where  hie  prindpai  literary  em^ 
ployments  were,  furnishing  wticles  for  the  English 
Review,  and  writing  in  inndicatieQ  of  Warren 
Hastings.  He  died  at  the  age  ol  forty,  at  hia 
lodgings,  in  Marlborongb-street.  His  Sermons^ 
which  were  published  two  years  after  hia  death,, 
have  obtained  considerable  pof  ularityw. 

His  «  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo*^  ia  the  most  agree^ 
able  efiusion  of  hie  fency.  Borke  waa  so  B»«ch 
pleased  with  it,  that,  when  he  cave  to  Edinbwrgh,. 
he  made  himself  acquainted  wiAk  its  author.  Hia 
claim  to  this  piece  has  indeed  been  disputed  by 
the  relatives  of  Michael  Brace;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  Brace's  poems  were  sent  to  Logan,  he> 
published  them  intermixed  with  his  own,  without 
any  marks  to  discriminate  the  respective  authors.. 
He  is  flirther  accused  <^  having  refused  to  restore 
theMSS.  Btttasthe  chargeof  stealing  the  Guckoo« 
from  Bruce  was  not  brought  against  Logan  m. 
his  life-time,  it  cannot,  in  charity,  stand  against  hia 
memoiy  on  the  bare  assertion  of  his  accusersk* 


0D£  TO  THB  CUCKOO. 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  >aeat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 


Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  tiiy  path. 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 


[*  Becacue  some  pieoes  which  are  printed  among  the 
remains  of  poor  Michael  Bruee,  have  heen  ascribed  to 
Ixtgaa,  Mr.  Ohalmert  haa  not  thonglit  it  proper  to  adatt 
Braoe'a  poema  into  his  colleottou-flQinEwr,  Qmr,  ilea. 
VOL  zL  p.  501.1 
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DelighUulTuitant!  widi  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  puU  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  tliy  year ! 

Oh  could  I  fly,  Td  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 


THB  LOYER& 

Ear,  Tis  midnight  dark :  'tis  silence  deq>, 
My  father's  house  is  hush'd  in  sieep ; 
In  dreams  the  lover  meets  his  bride, 
She  sees  her  lover  at  her  side ; 
The  mourner's  voice  is  now  suppress'd, 
A  while  the  weary  are  at  rest : 
'Tis  midnight  dark ;  'tis  silence  deep ; 
I  only  wake,  and  wake  to  weep. 

The  window's  drawn,  the  ladder  waits, 
I  spy  no  watchman  at  the  gates ; 
No  tread  re-echoes  through  the  hall, 
No  shadow  moves  along  the  wall. 
I  am  alone.    'Tis  dreary  night. 
Oh  come,  thou  partner  of  my  flight! 
Shield  me  firom  darkness,  from  alarms; 
Oh  take  me  trembUng  to  thine  arms ! 

The  dog  howls  dismal  in  the  heath, 

The  raven  croaks  the  dirge  of  death ; 

Ah  me !  disaster's  in  the  sound ! 

The  terrors  of  the  night  are  round  ; 

A  sad  mischance  my  fears  forebode, 

The  demon  of  the  dark's  abroad, 

And  lures,  with  apparition  dire. 

The  night-strack  man  through  flood  and  fire. 

The  owlet  screams  ill-boding  sounds, 
The  spirit  walks  unholy  rounds ; 
The  wizard's  hour  eclipsing  rolls ; 
The  shades  of  hell  usurp  the  poles : 
The  moon  retires ;  the  heaven  departs. 
From  opening  earth  a  spectre  starts : 
My  spirit  dies — ^Away  my  fears, 
My  love,  my  life,  my  lord  appears ! 

Sen,  I  come,  I  come,  my  love !  my  life ! 
And  nature's  dearest  name,  my  wife ! 


Long  have  I  loved  thee ;  long  have  sought : 
And  dangers  braved,  and  battles  fought ; 
In  this  embrace  our  evils  end ; 
From  this  our  better  days  ascend ; 
The  year  of  suffering  now  is  o'er. 
At  last  we  meet  to  part  no  more ! 

My  lovely  bride !  my  consort,  come ! 
The  rapid  chariot  rctls  thee  home. 

Ear,  I  fear  to  go ^I  dare  not  stay. 

Look  back. ^I  dare  not  look  that  way. 

Hen,  No  evil  ever  shall  betide 
My  love,  while  I  am  at  her  side. 
Lo!  thy  protector  and  thy  friend. 
The  arms  that  fold  thee  will  defend. 

Ear,  Still  beats  my  bosom  with  alarms : 
I  tremble  while  Fm  in  thy  arms  ! 
What  will  impassion'd  lovers  do ! 
What  have  I  done — ^to  follow  yout 
I  leave  a  father  torn  with  fean ; 
I  leave  a  mother  bathed  in  tears ; 
A  brother,  girding  on  his  sword. 
Against  my  life,  against  my  lord. 

Now,  without  father,  mother,  friend. 
On  thee  my  friture  days  depend ; 
Wilt  thou,  for  ever  true  to  love, 
A  father,  mother,  brother  prove  t 

O  Henry ! to  thy  arms  I  fall, 

My  friend !  my  husband !  and  my  all! 
Alas !  what  hazards  may  I  run  t 
Shouldst  thou  forsake  me — Pm  undone. 

Hen,  My  Harriet,  dissipate  thy  fears. 
And  let  a  husband  wipe  thy  tears ; 
For  ever  join'd  our  fetes  combine, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine. 
The  fires  the  firmament  that  rend, 
On  this  devoted  head  descend, 
If  e'er  in  thought  from  thee  I  rove. 
Or  love  thee  less  than  now  I  love ! 

Although  our  fethers  have  been  foee. 
From  hatred  stronger  .love  arose ; 
From  adverse  briers  that  threat'ning  stood, 
And  threw  a  horror  o'er  the  wood. 
Two  lovely  roees  met  on  high. 
Transplanted  to  a  better  sky ; 
And,  (p-afted  in  one  stock,  they  grow. 
In  union  spring,  in  beau^  blow. 

Ear,  My  heart  believes  my  love ;  but  still 
My  boding  mind  presages  ill: 
For  luckless  ever  was  our  love, 
Dark  as  the  sky  that  hung  above. 
While  we  embraced,  we  shook  with  fears. 
And  with  our  kisses  mingled  tears ; 
We  met  with  murmurs  and  with  sighs, 
And  parted  still  with  watery  eyes. 

An  unforeseen  and  fetal  hand 
Gross'd  all  the  measures  love  had  plann'd 
Intrusion  marr'd  the  tender  hour, 
A  demon  started  in  the  bower ; 
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If,  like  the  past,  the  future  ran, 
And  my  dark  day  is  but  begun, 
What  clouds  may  hang  above  my  head  1 
What  tears  may  I  have  yet  to  shedl 

Hen,  Oh  do  not  wound  that  gentle  breast, 
Nor  sink,  witb  fancied  ills  opprest; 
For  softness,  sweetness,  all,  thou  art, 
And  love  is  virtue  in  thy  heart. 
That  bosom  ne*er  shall  heave  again 
But  to  the  poet's  tender  strain ; 
And  never  more  these  eyes  overflow 
But  for  a  hapless  lover's  woe. 

Long  on  the  ocean  tempest^tost, 
At  last  we  gain  the  happy  coast ; 
And  safe  recount  upon  the  shore 
Our  sufferings  past,  and  dangers  o'er : 
Past  scenes;  the  woes  we  wept  erewhile 
Will  make  our  future  minutes  smile : 
When  sudden  joy  from  sorrow  springs. 
How  the  heart  thrills  through  all  its  strings ! 

Har,  My  father's  castle  springs  to  sight ; 
Ye  towers  that  gave  me  to  the  light ! 
O  hills !  O  vales !  where  I  have  play'd ; 
Ye  woods,  that  wrap  me  in  your  shade ! 
O  scenes  I've  often  wander'd  o'er ! 

0  scenes  I  sball  behold  no  more  ! 

1  take  a  long,  last,  lingering  view : 
Adieu !  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 

O  father,  mother,  brother  dear ! 
O  names  still  utter'd  with  a  tear  ! 
Upon  whose  knees  I've  sat  and  smiled, 
Whose  grieis  my  blandishments  beguiled ; 
Whom  I  forsake  in  sorrows  old. 
Whom  I  shall  never  more  behold ! 


Farewell,  my  friends,  a  long  farewell, 
Till  time  shall  toll  the  funeral  knell. 

Hen,  Thy  friends,  thy  father's  house  resign ; 
My  friends,  my  house,  my  all  is  thine : 
Awake,  arise,  my  wedded  wife, 
To  higher  thoughts,  and  happier  life ! 
For  thee  the  marriage  feast  is  spread. 
For  thee  the  virgins  deck  the  bed ; 
The  star  of  Venus  shines  above. 
And  all  thy  future  life  is  love. 

They  rise,  the  dear  domestic  hours ! 
The  May  of  love  unfolds  her  flow'rs ; 
Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  spread  the  feast, 
And  friendship  sits  a  constant  guest ; 
In  cheerful  peace  the  mom  ascends, 
In  wine  and  love  the  evening  ends ; 
At  distance  grandeur  sheds  a  ray, 
To  gild  the  evening  of  our  day. 

Connubial  love  has  dearer  names. 
And  finer  ties,  and  sweeter  claims, 
Than  e'er  unwedded  hearts  can  feel. 
Than  wedded  hearts  can  e'er  reveal ; 
Pure  as  the  charities  above. 
Rise  the  sweet  sympathies  of  love ; 
And  closer  cords  than  those  of  \i£d 
Unite  the  husband  to  the  wife. 

Like  cherabs  new  come  from  the  skies, 
Henrys  and  Harriets  round  us  rise ; 
And  playing  wanton  in  the  hall. 
With  accent  sweet  their  parents  call ; 
To  your  fair  images  I  run, 
You  clasp  the  husband  in  the  son ; 
O  how  the  mother's  heart  will  bound ; 
O  how  the  father's  joy  be  crown'd  ! 


ROBERT  NUGENT,  EARL  NUGENT. 


[Bora,  17D8.    Died,  1788.] 


Robert  Nuobkt  was  descended  from  the 
Nugents  of  Carlanstown,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  Michael  Nugent, 
by  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Trimlestown. 
In  the  year  1741,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  8t  Mawes,  in  Cornwall;  and, 
becoming  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  appointed  in  (1747)  comptroller  of 
bis  Royal  Highness's  household.  On  the  death 
of  the  Prince  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court, 
and  was  named  successively  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  and 
a  lord  of  trade.  In  1767  he  was  created  Baron 
Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  subsequently 
Earl  Nugent  He  was  thrice  married.  His 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune, was  sister  and  heiress  to  Secfetaiy  Craggs, 
the  friend  of  Addison. 


His  political  character  was  neither  independent 
nor  eminent,  except  for  such  honours  as  the  court 
could  bestow ;  but  we  are  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances he  stood  forth  as  an  advocate  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Ireland.  His  zeal  for  the  manufactures 
of  his  native  island  induced  him,  on  one  occasion, 
to  present  the  queen  with  a  new-year's  gift  of 
Irish  grogham,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  verses ; 
and  it  was  wickedly  alleged,  that  hsr  majesty  had 
returned  her  thanks  to  the  noble  author  for  both 
hit  pieces  oftluff, 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  anony- 
mously, by  Dodsley,  in  1739.  Lord  Orford  re- 
marks, that  **  he  was  one  of  those  men  of  parts, 
whose  dawn  was  the  brightest  moment  of  a  long 
life.  He  was  first  known  by  a  very  spirited  ode 
on  his  conversion  from  popery ;  yet  he  relapsed 
to  the  faith  he  had  abjured.    On  the  circum- 
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stance  of  his  re-converaion  it  is  oncharitable  to 
lay  much  stress  against  his  memory.  There  have 
been  instances  of  it  in  men,  whom  either  church 
would  have  been  proud  to  appropriate.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  poem  on,  Faith  formed, 


at  a  late  period  of  his  liie,  an  anti-dinax  to  the 
first  promise  of  his  literary  talents;  and  thoogh 
he  possessed  abilities,  and  tamed  them  to  hk 
private  account,  he  rose  to  no  pablic  eoofidsnct 
as  a  statesman.* 


ODE  TO  WILLIAM  FUI/TENBT,  BSQ.t 

Rbmote  from  liberty  and  truth. 
By  fortune's  crime,  my  early  yonth 

Drank  error's  poisoned  springs. 
Taught  by  dark  creeds  and  mystic  law, 
Wrapt  up  in  reverential  awe, 

I  bow'd  to  priests  and  kings. 

Boon  reason  dawn'd,  with  troubled  sight 
I  caught  the  glimpse  of  painful  light. 

Afflicted  and  afraid ; 
Too  weak  it  shone  to  mark  my  way. 
Enough  to  tempt  my  steps  to  stray 

Along  the  dubious  shade. 

Restless  I  roam'd,  when  from  afar 
Lo,  Hooker  shines !  the  friendly  star 

Sends  forth  a  steady  ray. 
Thus  cheer'd,  and  eager  to  pursue, 
I  mount,  till  glorious  to  my  view, 

Locke  spreads  the  realms  of  day. 

Now  warmM  with  noble  Sidney's  page, 
I  pant  with  all  the  patriot's  rage ; 

Now  wrapt  in  Plato's  dream. 
With  More  and  Harrington  around 
I  tread  fair  Freedom's  mag^c  ground, 

And  trace  the  fiatt'ring  scheme. 

But  soon  the  beauteous  vision  flies ; 
And  hideous  spectres  now  arise, 

Corruption's  direful  train : 
The  partial  judge  perverting  laws. 
The  priest  forsaking  virtue's  cause. 

And  senates  slaves  to  gain. 

Vainly  the  pious  artist's  toil 
Would  rear  to  heaven  a  mortal  pile. 

On  some  immortal  plan ; 
Within  a  sure,  though  varying  date. 
Confined,  alas !  is  every  state 

Of  empire  and  of  man. 

What  though  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise, 

To  break  the  eternal  doom ! 
Though  Cato  lived,  though  Tully  spoke. 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  stroke. 

Yet  perish'd  fated  Rome.]; 


[*  Goldsmith,  who  admitted  Us  SpttOe  to  a  Zai^  aanong 
his  Beauties  of  Britlflh  Poetiy,  addrened  his  mutneh  if 
Vmison  to  him. 

"I  am  told,"  irritea  Mr.  John  Oray  to  Smollett,  «that 
Dr.  Goldsmith  now  generally  lives  with  his  conntryman, 
Ix>rd  Clare^  who  hs4  lost  his  only  son  Colonel  Nugent." 
london,  Jufy  9, 1771.    Amg).  Ju^.  voL  xlv.] 


To  swell  some  future  tyrant's  pride. 
Good  Fleury  pours  the  golden  tide 

On  Gallia's  smiling  shores; 
Once  more  her  fields  shall  thLrst  in  vain 
For  wholesome  streams  of  honest  gain, 

While  rapine  wastes  her  stores. 

Yet  glorious  is  the  g^eat  design. 
And  such,  O  Pulteney !  such  is  thine, 

To  prop  a  nation's  6:ame : 
If  crush'd  beneath  the  sacred  weight, 
The  ruins  of  a  falling  state 

Shall  tell  the  patriot's  name. 


ODE  TO  MANKIND. 

Is  there,  or  do  the  schoolmen  dream  1 
Is  there  on  earth  a  poiprer  snpremsy 

The  delegate  of  heaven, 
To  whom  an  uncontroU'd  command, 
In  every  realm  o'er  sea  and  land. 

By  special  grace  is  given  1 

Then  say,  what  signs  this  god  procUiml 
Dwells  he  amidst  the  diamond's  fiame, 

A  throne  his  hallowed  shrine  1 
The  bonow'd  pomp,  the  arm'd  array, 
Want,  fear,  and  impotence,  betray 

Strange  proofs  of  power  divine! 

If  service  due  firom  human  kind, 
To  men  in  dothfiil  ease  reclined, 

Can  form  a  sovereign's  claim : 
Hail,  roonarchs !  ye,  whom  heaven  ordains, 
Our  toil's  nnshared,  to  share  our  gains, 

Ye  idiots,  blind  and  lame ! 

Superior  virtue,  wisdom,  might, 
Create  and  mark  the  ruler's  right. 

So  reason  must  oondnde: 
Then  thine  it  is,  to  whom  belong 
The  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  strong, 

Thrice  sacred  muliitud«i ! 

In  thee,  vast  AH !  are  these  contain^, 
For  thee  are  those,  thy  parts  ordain'd, 

So  nature's  systems  roll : 
The  sceptre's  thine,  if  such  there  be; 
If  none  there  is,  then  thou  art  free, 

Great  monarch !  mighty  whole ! 


write  ] 


t  «Mr.  Nngent,"  says  Gray  to  Walpole,  "«",5iJ5f 
tte  his  own  Ode.   Mallet,  it  was  nnlrcnaUy  bdJewJ. 

had  trimmed  and  doctored  it  np."]  .     ._  ti.  j-. 

[t  This  very  fine  verse  ia  quoted  \sj  OlbboB  InUJ  » 

ra^  of  BrutaSi^-an  honour  it  desarfee.] 
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Let  the  proQd  tyrant  rest  his  cause 
On  fidth,  prescription,  force,  or  laws. 

An  host's  or  senate's  voice ! 
His  voice  affirms  thy  stronger  due, 
Who  ibr  the  many  made  the  few. 

And  gave  the  species  choice. 

Unsanctified  by  thy  command, 
Unown'd  by  thee,  the  scepter'd  hand 

The  trembling  slave  may  bind ; 
But  loose  from  nature's  moral  ties. 
The  oath  by  force  imposed  belies 

The  unassenting  mind. 

Thy  wilFs  thy  rule,  thy  good  its  end ; 
You  punish  only  to  defend 

What  parent  nature  gave: 
And  he  who  dares  her  gifts  invade, 
By  nature's  oldest  law  is  made 

Thy  victim  or  thy  slave. 

Thus  reason  founds  the  just  degree 
On  universal  liberty, 

Not  private  rights  assign'd : 
Through  various  nature's  wide  extent, 
No  private  beings  e'er  were  meant 

To  hurt  the  general  kind. 

Thee  justice  guides,  thee  right  maintains. 
The  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  pilf 'rer's  gains. 

Thy  injured  weal  impair. 
Thy  warmest  passions  soon  subside. 
Nor  partial  envy,  hate,  nor  pride. 

Thy  temper'd  counsels  share. 

Each  instance  of  thy  vengeful  rage. 
Collected  from  each  clime  and  age. 

Though  malice  swell  the  sum, 
Would  seem  a  spotless  scanty  scroll. 
Compared  with  Marius'  bloody  roll. 

Or  Sulla's  hippodrome. 

But  thine  has  been  imputed  blame. 
The  unworthy  few  assume  thy  name. 

The  rabble  weak  and  loud; 
Or  those  who  ou  thy  ruins  feast, 
The  lord,  the  lawyer,  and  the  priest ; 

A  more  ignoble  crowd. 

Avails  it  thee,  if  one  devours. 

Or  lesser  spoilers  share  his  powers. 

While  both  thy  claim  oppose  1 
Monsters  who  wore  thy  sullied  crown. 
Tyrants  who  pull'd  those  monsters  down. 

Alike  to  thee  were  foes. 

Far  other  shone  fair  Freedom's  band. 
Far  other  was  the  immortal  stand. 

When  Hampden  fought  for  thee : 
They  snatch'd  from  rapine's  gripe  thy  spoils. 
The  fruits  and  prize  of  glorious  toils. 

Of  arts  and  industry. 

On  thee  yet  foams  the  preacher's  rage. 
On  thee  fierce  frowns  the  historian's  page, 

A  false  apostate  train : 
Tears  stream  adown  the  martyr's  tomb ; 
Unpitied  in  their  harder  doom. 

Thy  thousands  strow  the  plain. 


These  had  no  charms  to  please  the  sense. 
No  graceful  port,  no  eloquence. 

To  win  the  Mus^  throng : 
Unknown,  unsung,  unmark'd  they  lie ; 
But  Cssar's  fate  o'ercasts  the  sky. 

And  Nature  mourns  his  wrong. 

Thy  foes,  a  frontlees  band,  invade; 
Thy  friends  afibrd  a  timid  aid. 

And  yield  up  half  the  right 
Ev'n  Locke  beams  fo/th  a  mingled  ray. 
Afraid  to  pour  the  flood  of  day 

Qn  man's  too  feeble  sight 

Hence  ar^  the  motley  systems  framed. 
Of  right  transferr'd,  of  power  reclaim'd : 

Distinctions  weak  and  vain. 
Wise  nature  mocks  the  wrangling  herd ; 
For  unreclaim'd,  and  untransferr'd. 

Her  powers  and  rights  remain. 

While  law  the  royal  agent  moves. 
The  instrument  thy  choice  approves, 

We  bow  through  him  to  you. 
But  change,  or  cease  the  inspiring  choice. 
The  sovereign  sinks  a  private  voice. 

Alike  in  one,  or  few ! 

Shall  then  the  wretch,  whoso  dastard  heart 
Shrinks  at  a  tyrant's  nobler  part. 

And  only  dares  betray ; 
With  reptile  wiles,  alas !  prevail. 
Where  force,  and  rage,  and  priestcraft  fail. 

To  pilfer  power  away? 

Oh !  shall  the  bought,  and  buying  tribe. 
The  slaves  who  take,  and  deal  the  bribe, 

A  people's  claims  enjoy ! 
So  Indian  murd'rers  hope  to  gain 
The  powers  and  virtues  of  the  slain. 

Of  wretches  they  destroy. 

«  Avert  it,  Heaven !  you  love  the  brave. 
You  hate  the  treach'rous,  willing  slave. 

The  self-devoted  head ; 
Nor  shall  an  hireling's  voice  convey 
That  sacred  prize  to  lawless  sway, 

For  which  a  nation  bled." 

Vain  prayer,  the  coward's  weak  resource ! 
Directing  reason,  active  force. 

Propitious  heaven  bestows. 
But  ne'er  shall  flame  the  thund'ring  sky. 
To  aid  the  trembling  herd  that  fly 

Before  their  weaker  foes. 

In  names  there  dwell  no  magic  charms. 
The  British  virtues,  British  arms 

Unloosed  our  fathers'  band : 
Say,  Greece  and  Rome !  if  these  should  feiJ, 
What  names,  what  ancestors  avail, 

To  save  a  sinking  land  ? 

Far,  far  from  us  such  ills  shall  be. 
Mankind  shall  boast  one  nation  fVee, 

One  monarch  truly  great : 
Whose  title  speaks  a  people's  choice, 
Whose  sovereign  will  a  people's  voice, 
'  Whose  strength  a  prosp'rous  state. 
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William  Julius  Mickle  was  born  at  Lang- 
holm, in  Dunfriesshire.  His  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  had  preached  in  the 
dissenting  meeting-hoase  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watts.  He  returned  to  Scotland  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Langholm,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  for  many  years ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  long  services,  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  stipend  after  he  had  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  better  education  of  his  children. 
His  brother-in-law  was  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh, 
on  whose  death  the  old  clergyman  unfortunately 
embarked  his  property,  in  order  to  continue  his 
business,  under  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 
William,  who  was  a  younger  son^as  taken  from 
the  high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  concern ;  and,  on  coming  of  age,  took 
the  whole  responsibility  of  it  upon  himself.  W  hen 
it  is  mentioned,  that  Mickle  had,  from  his  boyish 
years,  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Spenser, 
and  that,  before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  composed 
two  tragedies  and  half  an  epic  poem,  which  were 
in  due  time  consigned  to  the  flames,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  his  habits  of  mind  were  not 
peculiarly  fitted  for  close  and  minute  attention  to 
a  trade  which  required  incessant  superintendence. 
He  was,  besides,  unfortunate,  in  becoming  secu- 
rity for  an  insolvent  acquaintance.  In  the  year 
1763  he  became  a  bankrupt;  and  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  severity  of  one  of  his  creditors,  he 
repaired  to  London,  feeling  the  misery  of  his  own 
circumstances  aggravated  by  those  of  his  relations 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  he  had  corresponded 
with  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
some  of  his  poems  in  MS.,  and  one,  entitled 
"Providence,"  which  he  had  printed  in  1762. 
Lord  Lyttelton  patronised  his  Muse  rather  than 
his  fortune.  He  undertook  (to  use  his  lordship's 
own  phrase)  to  be  his  «* schoolmaster  in  poetry;" 
but  his  fastidious  blottings  could  be  of  no  service 
to  any  man  who  had  a  particle  of  genius :  and 
the  only  personal  benefit  which  he  attempted  to 
render  him  was  to  write  to  his  brother,  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  in  Mickle's  behalf^  when 
our  poet  had  thoughts  of  going  out  to  that  island. 
Mickle,  however,  always  spoke  with  becoming 
liberality  of  this  connection.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  suavity  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  manners, 
and  knew  that  his  means  of  patronage  were  very 
slender.  In  the  meantime,  he  lived  nearly  two 
years  in  London,  upon  remittances  fi-om  his  iHends 
in  Scotland,  and  by  writing  for  the  daily  papers. 

A  iter  having  fluctuated  between  several  schemes 

for  subsistence,  he   at  length   accepted  of  the 

situation  of  corrector  to  the  Clarendon  press,  at 

Oxford.     Whilst  he   retained   that   office,  he 
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published  a  poem,  which  he  at  first  nuned 
**  The  Concubine ;"  but  on  finding  thst  the  title 
alarmed  delicate  ears,  and  suggested  a  &)«  idea 
of  its  spirit  and  contents,  he  changed  it  to  ''Syr 
Martyn."*  At  Oxford  he  also  engaged  in  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  published  some  severe  ininud- 
ven^ons  on  Dr.  Harwoods's  recent  traoslation  of 
the  New  Testament  He  also  showed  his  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  a  tract,  entitled  «  Vol- 
taire in  the  Shades)  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deiitiol 
Controversy." 

His  greatest  poetical  underUking  wu  the 
translation  of  »  The  Lusiad,"  which  he  began  in 
1770,  and  finished  in  five  years.  For  the  nke 
of  leisure  and  retirement,  he  gave  np  hii  ritui- 
tion  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and  readed  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  a  farmer  at  Forest 
Hill,  near  Oxford.  The  English  Lusiad  wu 
dedicated,  by  permission  to  the  Dnke  of  Bik- 
deugh ;  but  his  Grace  returned  not  the  aligbtest 
notice  or  kindness  to  his  ingenious  conntiTmao. 
Whatever  might  be  the  duke's  reasoDs,  good  or 
bad,  for  this  neglect,  he  was  a  man  fully  capable 
of  acting  on  his  own  judgment;  and  there  was  do 
necessity  for  making  any  other  person  reapooable 
for  his  conduct  But  Mickle,  or  his  fnenAi, 
suspected  that  Adam  8mith  and  David  Home 
had  maliciously  stood  between  him  and  the 
Buodeuch  patronage.  This  was  a  mere  sb«- 
picion,  which  our  author  and  his  friends  ought 
either  to  have  proved  or  suppressed.  Mickle 
was  indeed  the  declared  antagonist  of  Hume;  he 
had  written  against  him,  and  could  not  bear  hii 
name  mentioned  with  temper ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  hatred  waa  mo- 
tual.  That  Adam  Smith  should  have  done  him 
a  mean  injury,  no  one  will  believe  probable,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  traditional  private  chara^ 
ter  of  that  philosopher.  But  Mickle  was  als) 
the  antagonist  of  Smith's  doctrines  on  politfcil 
economy,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  «Di»fli»wn 
on  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company."  The 
author  of  the  «<  Wealth  of  Nations,"  fottooOi, 
was  jealous  of  his  opinions  on  monopolies!  E^en 
this  paltry  supposition  is  contradicted  by  dal«, 
for  Mickle's  tract  upon* the  subject  of  Monopofo 
was  published  several  years  after  the  prefer  ^ 
the  Lusiad.  Upon  the  whole,  the  suspicwn 
of  his  philosophical  enemies  having  poiwnw 
the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  leenw  to 
have  proceeded  firom  the  same  irritable  vanity. 
which  made  him  threaten  to  celebrate  Gamtf 

[•  Mickle's  facflity  of  vendflcstion  was  »  gf^  ^ 
being  a  printer  by  profession,  he  fr«lo«n*'y  .J'^SJ^^tJ 
Into  type  without  taking  the  tronblo  PW^^oM^^^jL 
them  into  writing;  thus  uniUng  the  »«»P™It«ij«i 
author  with  the  mechanical  operation  which  t^popjP^ 
call  by  the  same  name.— Sik  Wauss  SooBi  Jva-  ff«^*^ 
VOL  L  p.  70.] 
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as  the  hero  of  a  second  Danciad  when  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  hie  tragedy,  « The  Siege  of 
Marseilles."* 

Though  the  Lusiad  had  a  tolerable  sale,  his 
circumstances  still  made  his  friends  solicitous 
that  he  should  obtajn  some  settled  provision. 
Dr.  Lowth  offered  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
church.  He  refused  the  offer  with  honourable 
delicacy,  lest  his  former  writings  in  favour  of 
religion  should  be  attributed  to  the  prospect  of 
reward.  At  length  the  friendship  of  his  kins- 
man, Commodore  Johnstone,  relieved  him  firom 
unsettled  prospects.  Being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  destined  for  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  he  took  out  the  translator  of  Camoen's 
as  his  private  secretary.  Mickle  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours  at  Lisbon.  The  Duke 
of  Braganza,  in  admitting  him  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon,  presented  him  with 
his  own  picture. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1780,  with  a  con- 
siderable acquisition  of  prize-money,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  prize 
profits  of  the  cruise.  His  fortune  now  enabled 
him  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  early  and  mer- 
cantile life.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  with  whom  he  had  resided  while  trans- 
lating the  Lusiad ;  and,  with  every  prospect  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence 
and  tranquillity,  purchased  a  house,  and  settled 
at  Wheatley,  near  Oxford.  So  far  his  circum- 
stances have  almost  the  agreeable  air  of  a  con- 
cluding novel;  but  the  failure  of  a  banker  with 
whom  he  was  connected  as  prize  agent,  and  a 
chancery  suit  in  which  he  was  involved,  greatly 
diminished  his  finances,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  his  latter  years.  He  died  at  Forest  Hill,  after 
a  short  illness. 

His  reputation  principally  rests  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Lusiad,  which  no  Englishman  had 
attempted  before  him,  except  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe.  Sir  Richard's  version  is  quaint,  flat,  and 
harsh ;  and  he  has  interwoven  many  ridiculously 
conceited  expressions  which  are  foreign  both  to 
the  spirit  and  style  of  his  original ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  closer  than  the  modem  translation  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  Camoens.  Altogether, 
Fanshawe's  representation  of  the  Portuguese 
poem  may  be  compared  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tapestry.     Mickle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free, 

[*  In  the  year  1709 1  might  have  gone  to  the  Eaat  Indies 
on  very  advantageous  terms.  I  have  a  relation  an  India 
Director,  and  there  are  two  others  with  whom  I  have  great 
interest;  I  mean  Johnstone  and  Dempster.  My  oonduct 
in  neglecting  such  advantages  appears  to  some  of  my 
friends  as  absurd  and  spiritless ; — ^but  they  mistake  me. 
I  am  so  &r  from  disliking  to  venture  abroad,  that  should 
I  fail  of  poetical  success,  to  the  East  Indies  I  will  certainly 
go:  and  it  was  only  in  the  hopes  that  my  tragedy  would 
enable  me  to  indulge  the  strong  bent  of  my  inclinations, 
that  in  1760  prevented  me.~MiCKLB  to  T.  Warton,  Otford. 
jtpnl  18, 1771.] 

t  A  happy  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  description  of 
De  <^ama'8  fleet  anchoring  by  moonlight  in  the  harbour 
of  Mozambique. 
*'  The  moon,  full  orb'd,  forsakes  her  watery  cave. 

And  lifts  her  lovely  head  above  the  wave; 

The  snowy  splendours  of  her  modest  ray 

Stream  o'er  the  glistening  waves,  and  glistening  play : 


flowery,  and  periphrastical ;  he  is  incomparably 
more  spirited  than  Fanshawe;  but  still  he  de- 
parts from  the  majestic  simplicity  of  Camoens' 
diction  as  widely  as  Pope  has  done  from  that  of 
Homer.^  The  sonorous  and  simple  language  of 
the  Lufiitanian  epic  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
and  Mickle's  imitation  like  the  shakes  and  flou- 
rishes of  the  flute. 

Although  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  &ult8 
of  the  original,  he  has  taken  abundance  of  pains 
to  defend  them  in  his  notes  and  preface.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  successful.  The  long 
lecture  on  geography  and  Portuguese  history, 
which  Gama  delivers  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  is 
a  wearisome  interruption  to  the  narrative;  and 
the  use  of  Pagan  mythc^jlogy  is  a  radical  and 
unanswerable  defect  Mickle  informs  us  as  an 
apology  for  the  latter  circumstance,  that  all  this 
Pagan  machinery  was  allegorical,  and  that  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Homer  were  allegorical 
also;  an  assertion  which  would  require  to  be 
proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted.  Camoens 
himself  has  said  something  about  his  conceal- 
ment of  a  moral  meaning  under  his  Pagan 
deities ;  but  if  he  has  any  such  morality,  it  is  so 
well  hidden  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it. 
The  Venus  of  the  Lusiad,  we  are  told,  is  Divine 
Love ;  and  how  is  this  Divine  Love  employed  1 
For  no  other  end  than  to  give  the  poet  au 
opportunity  of  displaying  a  scene  of  sensual 
gratification,  an  island  is  purposely  raised  up  in 
the  ocean;  Venus  conducts  De  Gama  and  his 
followers  to  this  blessed  spot,  where  a  bevy  of 
the  nymphs  of  Venus  are  very  good-naturedly 
prepared  to  treat  them  to  their  favours;  not  as 
a  trial,  but  as  a  reward  for  their  virtues !  Vol- 
taire was  certainly  justified  in  pronouncing  this 
episode  a  piece  of  gratuitous  indecency.  In  the 
same  allegorical  spirit  no  doubt,  Bacchus,  who 
opposes  the  Portuguese  discoverers  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Heaven,  disguises  himself  as  a  Popish 
priest  and  celebrates  the  rites  of  the  catholic 
religion.  The  imagination  is  somewhat  puzzled 
to  discover  why  Bacchus  should  be  an  enemy  to 
the  natives  of  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  so 
productive  of  his  beverage ;  and  a  firiend  to  the 
Mahometans  who  forbid  the  use  of  it :  although 
there  is  something  amusing  in  the  idea  of  the 
jolly  god  officiating  as  a  Romish  clergyman. 

Mickle's  story  of  Syr  Martyn  is  the  most 


Around  her,  glittering  on  the  Heavens'  arch'd  brow, 
Unnumber'd  stars  enclosed  in  asure  glow, 
Thick  as  the  dew  drops  in  the  April  dawn. 
Or  May  flowers  crowding  o'er  the  daisy  lawn. 
The  canvas  whitens  in  the  silvery  beam, 
And  with  a  mild  palonred  the  pendants  gleam : 
The  mas^s  tall  shadows  tremble  o^er  the  deep, 
The  peaceful  lines  a  holy  silence  keep ; 
The  watchman's  eaxol,  echoed  from  the  prows, 
Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose." 
In  this  beautlfiil  searpleoe,  the  dreumstanee  of  "the 
mast's  tall  shadow  trembling  o'er  the  deep,"  %ad  of  the 
''carol  of  the  watchman  echoed  from  the  prows,"  are 
touches  of  the  tnmalator^s  addition.   Mickle  has,  however, 
got  more  credit  for  improving  the  Lusiad  than  he  deserves. 
(Camoens  copied  Homer  in  the  above  quotation,  and  Mickle 
had  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  Pope's  translation  of  the 
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pleasing  of  his  original  pieces.  The  object  of 
the  narrative  is  to  exhibit  the  degrading  efEdctM 
of  concubinage,  in  the  history  of  an  amiable  man, 
vrho  is  reduced  to  despondency  and  sottishness, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  beldam  and  a  slattern. 
The  defect  of  the  moral  is,  that  the  same  evils 
might  have  happened  to  Syr  Martin  in  a  state 


of  matrimony.  The  simplicity  of  the  tale  ii  aliD^ 
unhappily,  overlaid  by  a  weight  of  allegoiy  and 
of  obsolete  phraseology,  which  it  has  not  impoii. 
ance  to  sustain.  Sudi  a  style,  applied  to  the 
history  of  a  man  and  his  housekeeper,  is  like 
building  a  diminutive  dweUing  in  all  the  poop  of 
Gothic  architecture.* 


FROM  «BTR  MARTIN .» 
«  *  «  » 

«  Flket  past  the  months  ere  yet  the  giddy  boy 
One  thought  bestowd  on  what  would  surely  be ; 
But  well  his  aunt  perceivd  his  dangerous  toy, 
And  sore  she  feard  her  auncient  famitie 
Should  now  be  staind  with  blood  of  base  degree: 
For  sooth  to  tell,  her  liefest  hearts  delight 
Was  still  to  count  her  princely  pedigree. 
Through  barons  bold  all  up  to  Cadwall  bight. 
Thence  up  to  Trojan  Brute  ysprong  of  Venus 
bright. 

"  But,  zealous  to  forefend  her  gentle  race 
From  baselie  matching  with  plebeian  bloud. 
Whole  nightB  she  schemd  to  shonne  thilke  fouU 

disgrace, 
And  Kathrins  bale  in  wondrous  wrath  she  vowd : 
Yet  could  she  not  with  cunning  portaunce  shroud, 
80  as  might  best  succede  her  good  intent. 
But  dept  her  lemman  and  vild  slut  aloud ; 
That  soon  she  should  her  gracelesse  thewes  re- 
pent. 
And  stand  in  long  white  sheet  before  the  parson 
shent." 

80  spake  the  wizard,  and  his  hand  he  wavd. 
And  prompt  the  scenerie  rose,  where  listless  lay 
The  knight  in  shady  bowre,  by  streamlet  lavd, 
While  Philomela  soothd  the  parting  day : 
Here  Kathrin  him  approachd  with  features  gay, 
And  all  her  store  of  blandishments  snd  wiles ; 
The  knight  was  touchd— but  she  with  soft  delay 
And  gentle  teares  yblends  her  languid  smiles, 
And  of  base  falsitie  th'  enamourd  boy  reviles. 

Amazd  the  boy  beheld  her  ready  teares. 

And,   faultring   oft,  exclaims  with  wondring 

stare, 
*<What  mean  these  sighs?   dispell  thine  ydle 

feares ; 
And,  confident  in  me,  thy  griefes  declare." 
**  And  need,"  quoth  she,  *<  need  I  my  heart  to 

bare, 
And  tellen  what  untold  well  knowne  mote  be  ? 
Lost  is  my  friends  goodwill,  my  mothers  care — 
By  you  deserted — ah !  unhappy  me ! 
Left  to  your  aunts  fell  spight,  and  wreakfuU 

crueltie." 

[*  Many  of  Mtekle's  old  poems  are  in  BransP  Old  Ballads, 
"PerhAps,"  aayi  Mr.  Southey,  "it  would  not  yet  be  too 
late  to  disoorer  other  pieces  of  this  very  able  writer  which 
exint  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  The  Old 
Bachelor,  a  poem  of  striking  merit,  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Annual  Anthology  ttom.  the  Town  and  Oountxy 


«( My  aunt !"  quoth  he,  "  forsooth  shall  she  com- 
mand! 
No ;  sooner  shall  yond  hill  forsake  his  place," 
He  laughing  said,  and  would  have  caught  her 

hand; 
Her  hand  she  shifted  to  her  blubberd  fiioe, 
With  prudish  modestie,  and  sobd,  «  Alas! 
Grant  me  your  bond,  or  else  on  yonder  tree 
These  silken  g^arters,  pledge  of  thy  embrace, 
Ah,  welladay !  shall  hang  thy  babe  and  me, 
And  everie  night  our  ghostes  shall  bring  all  Hefl 
to  thee." 

Ythrilld  with  horror  gapd  the  wareless  wigfat, 
As  when,  aloft  on  well-stored  cherrie-tree, 
The  thievish  elfe  beholds  with  pale  affiright 
The  gardner  near,  and  weets  not  where  to  flee: 
«  And  will  my  bond  forefend  thilke  miserie? 
That  shalt  thou  have ;  and  for  thy  peace  beiide, 
What  mote  I  moret  housekeeper  shalt  thoa 

be."— 
An  awful  oath  forthwith  his  promise  tied. 
And  Kathrin  was  as  blythe  as  ever  bljtheioiDe 
bride. 

His  aunt  fell  sick  for  very  dole  to  see 
Her  kindest  counsels  scomd,  and  sore  did  piQC 
To  think  what  well  she  knew  would  shortly  be, 
Cadwallins  blood  debasd  in  Kathrins  line; 
For  very  dole  she  died.     O  sad  propine, 
Syr  knight,  for  all  that  care  which  she  did  take! 
How  many  a  night,  for  coughs  and  colds  of  thine, 
Has  she  sat  up,  rare  cordial  broths  to  make. 
And  cockerd  thee  so  kind  with  many  a  daintie  cake ! 

Soft  as  the  gossamer  in  summer  shades 
Extends  its  twinkling  line  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gently  as  sleep  the  weary  lids  invades, 
So  soft,  so  gently  pleasure  mines  her  way: 
But  whither  will  the  smiling  fiend  betray. 
Ah,  let  the  knights  approaching  days  decbue ! 
Though  everie  bloome  and  flowre  of  buxom  May 
Bestrew  her  path,  to  deserts  cold  and  bare 
The  mazy  paths  betrays  the  giddy  wight  unwtre. 

«  Ah  !'*  says  the  wizard,  **  what  may  now  aviile 
His  manlie  sense  that  direst  bloseoms  bore, 
His  temper  gentle  as  the  whispering  gale, 
His  native  goodnesse,  and  his  vertuous  lore ! 


Mftgazlno,  seems  to  bear  the  nuurk  of  his  handa.**— ^Mr* 
Stv.  Tol.  xi.  p.  601. 

Mickle  was  the  author  of  that  reiy  beautifol  tcm;, 
**  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,**  and,  on  his  bellaJ 
of  *>Cumnor  Ilall,"  Scott  founded  his  romance  of '' Ecsi^ 
woxth."— See  Scott's  Mite.  Ft.  IVbrks,  voL  xviL  pp.  12S-1S& 
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Now  through  his  ▼eins,  all  nninflamd  before, 

Th'  enchanted  cup  of  diasipation  hight 

Haa  shedd,  with  subtil  stealth,  through  everie 

pore, 
Its  giddy  poison,  brewd  with  magicke  might. 
Each  budd  of  gentle  worth  and  better  thought  to 

blight. 

«  So  the  Canadian,  traind  in  drery  wastes 
To  chase  the  foming  bore  and  fallow  deer. 
At  first  the  traders  beverage  shylie  tastes ; 
But  soon  with  headlong  rage,  unfelt  whyleare, 
Inflamd  he  lusts  for  the  delirious  che«r : 
80  bursts  the  boy  disdainful  of  restrent. 
Headlong  attonce  into  the  wylde  career 
Of  joUitie,  with  all  his  mind  unbent. 
And  dull  and  yrksome  hangs  the  day  in  sports  un- 
spent 

«  Now  fly  the  wassal  seasons  wingd  with  glee. 
Each  day  affords  a  floode  of  roring  joy ; 
The  springs  green  months  ycharmd  with  cock- 
ing flee. 
The  jolly  horse-race  summers  grand  employ, 
His  harvest  sports  the  foxe  and  hare  destroy , 
But  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  bowl 
Are  thine,  O  Winter !  thine  to  fire  the  boy 
With  Englands  cause,  and  swell  his  mightie 
soul. 
Till  dizy  with  his  peres  about  the  flore  he  rowL 

**  Now  round  his  dores  ynaild  on  cloggs  of  wood 
Hang  many  a  badgers  snout  and  foxes  tail. 
The  which  had  he  through  many  a  hedge  perse  wd. 
Through  marsh,  through  meer,  dyke,  ditch,  and 

delve  and  dale ; 
To  hear  his  hair-breadth  scapes  would  make  you 

pale; 
Which  well  the  groome  hight  Patrick  can  relate, 
Whileas  on  holidays  he  quafls  his  ale ; 
And  not  one  circumstance  will  he  forgett, 
60  keen  the  braggard  chorle  is  on  his  hunting 

sett 

«  Now  on  the  turf  the  knight  with  sparkling  eyes 
Beholds  the  springing  racers  sweep  the  ground ; 
Now  lightlie  by  the  post  the  foremost  flies. 
And  tbondring  on,  the  rattling  hoofii  rebound ; 
The  coursers  groan,  the  cracking  whips  resound : 
And  gliding  with  the  gale  they  rush  along 
Right  to  the  stand.    The  knight  stares  wildly 

round, 
\nd,  rising  on  his  sell,  his  jocund  tongue 
Is  heard  above  the  noise  of  all  the  noisie  throng. 

**  While  thus  the  knight  peisewd  the  shaddow  joy. 
As  youthful  spirits  thoughtlesse  led  the  way. 
Her  gilden  baits,  ah,  gilded  to  decoy ! 
Kathrin  did  eve  and  mom  before  him  lay, 
WatchfuU  to  please,  and  ever  kindlie  gay ; 
Till,  like  a  thing  bewitchd,  the  carelesse  wight 
Resigns  himself  to  her  capricious  sway ; 
Then  soon,  perdie,  was  never  charme-bound 
spright 
In  necratnancers  thrall  in  halfe  audi  pitteous  plight 


**  Her  end  acoompfishd,  and  her  hopes  at  stay. 
What  need  her  now,  she  recks,  one  smyle  bestow ; 
Each  care  to  please  were  trouble  thrown  away. 
And  thriftlesse  waste,  with  many  maxims  moe, 
As,  What  were  she  the  better  did  she  so  1 
She  conns,  and  freely  sues  her  native  bent ; 
Yet  still  can  she  to  g^iard  his  thralldom  know. 
Though  grimd  with  snuff  in  tawdrie  gown  she 
went,  rjoUiment 

Though  peevish  were  her  spleen  and  rude  her 

*<  As  when  the  linnett  hails  the  balmie  mome, 
And  roving  through  the  trees  his  mattin  sings. 
Lively  with  joy,  till  on  a  luckless  thome 
He  lights,  where  to  his  feet  the  birdlime  clings; 
Then  all  in  vain  he  flapps  his  gaudie  wings ; 
The  more  he  flutters  still  the  more  foredone : 
80  Aires  it  vrith  the  knight:  each  morning  brings 
His  deeper  thrall ;  ne  can  he  brawling  shun. 
For  Kathrin  was  his  thome  and  birdlime  both  in 


"  Or,  when  atop  the  hoary  westem  hill 
The  ruddie  sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin. 
When  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill. 
And  mildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin. 
The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silverie  skin. 
As  wantonly  beneath  the  wave  she  glides, 
Watching  the  buzzing  flies  that  never  blin, 
Then,  dropt  with  pearie  and  golde,  displays  her 
sides,  [divides. 

While  she  with  firequent  leape  the  ruflled  streame 

«  On  the  greene  banck  a  troant  schoolboy  stands ; 
Well  has  the  urchin  markt  her  meny  play, 
An  ashen  rod  obeys  his  guileful!  hands. 
And  leads  the  mimick  fly  across  her  way ; 
Askaunoe,  with  wistly  look  and  coy  delay, 
The  hungrie  trout  the  glitteraund  treachor  eyes, 
SemUaunt  of  life,  with  speckled  wings  so  gay ; 
Then,  slylie  nibbling  prudish  from  it  flies, 
Till  with  a  bouncing  start  she  bites  the  truthless 
prize. 

«  Ah,  then  the  younker  gives  the  fiitefuU  twitch ; 
Struck  with  amaze  she  feels  the  hook  ypight 
Deepe  in  her  gills,  and,  plonging  where  the 

beech 
Shaddows  the  poole,  she  runs  in  dred  afizight ; 
In  vain  her  deepest  rock,  her  late  delight, 
In  vain  the  sedgy  nook  for  help  she  tries ; 
The  laughing  elfe  now  curbs,  now  aids  her  flight, 
The  more  entangled  still  the  more  she  flies, 
And  soon  amid  the  grass  the  panting  captive  lies. 

*<  Where  now,  ah  pity !  where  that  sprightly  play, 
That  wanton  bounding,  and  exulting  joy, 
That  lately  welcomd  the  retourning  ray. 
When  by  the  rivlett  bancks,  with  blushes  coy 
April  walkd  forth — ah !  never  more  to  toy  [dies ! 
In  purling  streame,  she  pants,  she  gasps,  and 
Aye  me !  bow  like  the  fortune  of  the  boy, 
His  days  of  revel  and  his  nights  of  noise 
Have  left  him  now,  involvd,  his  lemmans  hapless 
prize. 
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"  See  now  the  changes  that  attend  her  sway ; 
The  parke  where  rural  elegance  had  plaod 
Her  sweat  retreat,  where  cunning  art  did  play 
Her  happiest  freaks,  that  nature  undefacd 
Receivd  new  charms ;  ah,  see,  how  foul  disgraod 
Now  lies  thilke  parke  so  sweetlie  wylde  afore ! 
Each  grove  and  bowery  walke  be  now  laid  waste ; 
The  bowling-green  has  lost  its  shaven  flors. 
And  snowd  with  washing  suds  now  yawns  beside 
the  dore. 

«  All  round  the  borders  where  the  pansie  Una, 
Crocus,  and  polyanthus  speckld  fine. 
And  daffodils  in  fay  re  confusion  grew 
Emong  the  rose-bush  roots  and  eglantine 
These  now  their  place  to  cabbages  resign, 
And  tawdrie  pease  supply  the  lily's  stead ; 
Rough  artichokes  now  bristle  where  the  vine 
Its  purple  clusters  round  the  windows  spread, 
And   laisie    ooucumbers  on  dung  recline  the 
head. 

<'  The  fragrant  orchard,  onoe  the  sammers  pride. 
Where  ofl,  by  moonshine,  on  the  dasied  greene, 
In  jovial  daunce,  or  tripping  side  by  side, 
Po:nona  and  her  buxom  nymphs  were  seene ; 
Or.  where  the  clear  canal  stretchd  out  atweene, 
DefHy  their  locks  with  blossomes  would  they  brede 
Or,  refiling  by  the  primrose  hillocks  sheene, 
Beneath  the  apple  boughs  and  walnut  shade, 
They  sung  their  loves  the  while  the  fruitage  gaily 
spread : 

**  The  frsgrant  orchard  at  her  dire  command 
In  all  the  pride  of  blossoms  strewd  the  plain ; 
The  hillocks  gently  rising  through  the  land 
Must  now  no  trace  of  natures  steps  retain ; 
The  clear  canal,  the  mirrour  of  the  swain. 
And  bluish  lake  no  more  adorn  the  greene. 
Two  durty  watering  ponds  alone  remain ; 
And  where  the  moss-floord  filbert  bowres  had 

beeue, 
Is  now  a  turnip-field  and  oow-yarde  nothing 

deane. 

"  An  auncient  crone,  yclepd  by  housewives  Thrift, 
All  this  devigd  for  trim  oeconomie ; 
But  certes  ever  from  her  birth  bereft 
Of  elegance,  ill  fitts  her  title  high : 
Coarse  were  her  looks,  yet  smoothe  her  oourtesie, 
Hoyden  her  shapes,  but  grave  was  her  attyre, 
And  ever  fixt  on  trifles  was  her  eye ; 
And  Btill  she  plodden  round  the  kitchen  fyre, 
To  save  the  smallest  crombe  her  pleasure  and 
desyre. 

«  Bow-bent  with  eld,  her  steps  were  soft  and  slow, 
Fast  at  her  side  a  bounch  of  keys  yhong, 
Dull  csre  sat  brooding  on  her  jealous  brow, ' 
8agaciou8  proverbs  dropping  fipom  her  tongue : 
Yet  sparing  though  she  beene  her  guests  emong. 
Ought  by  herself  that  she  mote  gormondise. 
The  foul  curmudgeon  would  have  that  ere  long. 
And  hardly  could  her  witt  her  gust  suffice ; 
Albee  in  varied  stream,  still  was  it  oovetise. 


«Dear  was  the  kindlie  love  which  Katbrin  bore 
This  crooked  ronion,  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor : 
Now  cleanly  milking-pails  in  careful  wise 
Bedeck  each  room,  and  mnch  can  she  despise  [iU ; 
The  knights  oomplainta,  and  thrifUesse  judgment 
Eke  versd  in  sales,  right  wondrons  cheap  she  bays, 
Pariour  and  bedroom  too  her  bargains  fill ; 
Though  nselease,  cheap  they  beene,  and  dieap 
she  purchased  stilL 

«<  His  tenants  whilhom  been  of  thriftie  kind. 
Did  like  to  sing  and  worken  all  the  day, 
At  seedtime  never  were  they  left  behind. 
And  at  the  harvest  feast  still  first  did  play ; 
And  ever  at  the  terme  their  rents  did  pay, 
For  well  they  knew  to  guide  their  rural  geer : 
All  iu  a  row,  ydad  in  homespun  gray. 
They  marchd  to  church  each  Sunday  of  the  year, 
Their  imps  yode  on  afore,  the  carles  brought  up 
the  rear. 

**  Ah,  happy  days !  but  now  no  longer  found : 
No  more  with  sodal  hospitable  glee 
The  village  hearths  st  Christmas  tide  resoond. 
No  more  the  Whitsun  gamboll  may  you  see. 
Nor  morrioe  daunce,  nor  May  daye  jollitie. 
When  the  blythe  maydens  foot  the  dewy  green; 
But  now  in  place,  heart-sinking  penurie 
And  hopelesse  care  on  every  face  is  seen. 
As  these  the  drery  times  of  curfeu  bell  had 


**  For  everie  while,  with  thief-like  lounging  pace, 
And  dark  of  look,  a  tawdrie  villain  came. 
Muttering  some  words  with  serious-meaning  &oe, 
And  on  the  church  dore  he  would  fix  their  name : 
Then,  nolens  volens,  they  must  heed  the  same, 
And  quight  those  fieldes  their  yeomen  grandsires 

plowd  [with  fiune, 

Eer  since  black  Edwards  days,  when,  crownd 

From  Cressie  field  the  knights  old  grandsire  prowd 

Led  home  his  yeomandrie,  and  each  his  glebe 

allowd. 

«But  now  the  orphan  sees  his  harvest  fielde 
Beneath  the  gripe  of  laws  sterne  rapine  fall. 
The  friendlesse  widow,  fit>m  her  hearth  expelld, 
Withdraws  to  some  poor  butt  with  earthen  waU: 
And  these,  perdie,  were  Kathrins  projects  all ; 
For,  sooth  to  tell,  grievd  was  the  knight  full  sore 
Such  sinful  deeds  to  see :  yet  such  his  thrall. 
Though  he  had  pledgd  his  troth,  yet  nathemore 
It  mote  he  keep,  except  she  willd  the  same  be- 
fore. 

•*  Oh  wondrous  poWre  of  womans  wily  art. 
What  for  thy  withcraft  too  secure  may  be ! 
Not  Circes  cup  may  so  transform  the  heart, 
Or  bend  the  will,  falladous  powre,  like  thee ; 
Lo  manly  sense,  of  princely  dignitie, 
Witchd  by  thy  spells,  thy  crowching  slave  is  seen ; 
Lo,  high-browd  honour  bends  the  groveling  knee, 
And  every  bravest  virtue,  sooth  I  ween. 
Seems  like  a  blighted  flowre  of  dank  unlovely  mien 
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"  Ne  may  grim  Saracene,  nor  Tartar  man, 
8ucb  ruthless  bondage  on  his  slave  impose, 
As  Kathrin  on  the  knight  full  deffly  can : 
Ne  may  the  knight  escape,  or  cure  his  woes: 
As  he  who  dreams  he  climbs  some  mountains 

brows, 
With  painful  struggling  up  the  steep  height 

strains, 
Anxious  he  pants  and  toils,  but  strength  foregoes 
His  feeble  limbs,  and  not  a  step  he  gains ; 
So  toils  the  powerlesse  knight  beneath  his  servile 

chains. 

<*  His  lawyer  now  assumes  the  guardians  place ; 
Leamd  was  thilk  clerk  in  deeds,  and  passing  slie ; 
Slow  was  his  speeche,  and  solemn  was  his  &ce 
As  that  grave  bird  which  Athens  rankt  so  high ; 
Pleased  Dullness  basking  in  his  glossie  eye, 
The  smyle  would  oft  steal  through  his  native 

phlegm ; 
And  well  he  guards  syr  Martyns  propertie. 
Till  not  one  peasant  dares  invade  the  game ; 
But  certes,  seven  yeares  rent  was  soon  his  own  jnst 

claim. 

«  Now  mortgage  follows  mortgage ;  cold  delay 

Still  yawns  on  everie  long-depending  case. 

The  knights  gay  bloome  the  while  slid  fast  away ; 

Kathrin  the  while  brought  bantling  imps  apace ; 

While  everie  day  renews  his  vile  disgrace, 

And  straitens  still  the  more  his  galling  thrall ; 

See  now  what  scenes  his  household  hoars  de- 
base, 

And  rise  successive  in  his  cheerlesse  hall." 
So  spake  the  seer,  and  prompt  the  scene  obey'd  his 
call. 

**  See,"  quoth  the  wizard,  '*  how  with  faltering 

mien, 
And  discomposd,  yon  stranger  he  receives ; 
Lo,  how  with  sulkie  look,  and  moapt  with  spleen, 
His  frowning  mistresse  to  his  friend  behaves ; 
In  vain  he  nods,  in  vain  his  hand  he  waves, 
Ne  will  she  heed,  ne  will  she  sign  obay ; 
Nor  corner  dark  his  awkward  blushes  saves, 
Ne  may  the  hearty  laugh,  ne  features  gay ; 
The  hearty  laugh,  perdie,  does  but  his  pain  be- 
tray. 

"  A  worthy  wight  his  friend  was  ever  known , 
Some  generous  cause  did  still  his  lips  inspire ; 
He  begs  the  knight  by  friendships  long  agone 
To  shelter  from  his  lawyers  cruel  ire 
An  auncient  hinde,  around  whose  cheerlesse  fire 
Sat  grief,  and  pale  disease.  The  poor  mans  wrong 
Affects  the  knight :  his  inmost  harts  desire 
Gleams  through  his  eyes ;  yet  all  confusd,  and 

stung 
With  inward  pain,  he  looks,  and  silence  guards 

his  tongue. 

"  See,  while  his  friend  entreats  and  nrges  still. 
See,  hoWwith  sidelong  glaunce  and  haviour  shy 
He  steals  the  look  to  read  bis  lemmans  will, 
Watchful  the  dawn  of  an  assent  to  spy. 


Look  as  he  will,  yet  will  she  not  comply. 
His  friend  with  scorn  beholds  his  awkward  pain. 
From  him  even  pity  turns  her  tear-dewd  eye. 
And  hardlie  can  the  bursting  laugh  restrain. 
While  manlie  honour  firowns  on  his  unmanly 
stain. 

«Let  other  scenes  now  rise,"  the  wizard  said. 
He  wavd  his  hand,  and  other  scenes  arose. 
«  See  there,"  quoth  he, « the  knight  supinely  laid 
Invokes  the  household  houres  of  learnd  repose: 
An  auncient  song  its  manly  joys  bestows : 
The  melting  passion  of  the  nutt-browne  mayde 
Glides  through  his  breast ;  his  wandering  fancy 

glows. 
Till  into  wildest  reveries  betrayd, 
He  hears  th'  imagind  faire,  and  wooes  the  lovely 

shade. 

«<  Transported  he  repeats  her  constant  vow, 
How  to  the  green  wode  shade,  betide  whateer. 
She  with  her  banished  love  would  fearlesse  goe, 
And  sweet  would  be  with  him  the  hardest  cheer. 
<  O,  Heaven !'  he  sighs,  •  what  blessings  dwell 

sincere 
In  love  like  this !' — But  instant  as  he  sighd^ 
Bursting  into  the  room,  loud  in  his  ear 
His  lemman  thondem,  <  Ah !  fell  dole  betide 
The  girl  that  trusts  in  man,  before  she  bees  his 

bride! 

« <  And  must  some  lemman  of  a  whiffling  song 
Delight  your  fancy  V  she  disdainful  cries ;     • 
When  straight  her  imps  all  brawling  round  her 

throng. 
And,  bleard  with  teares,  each  for  revenge  applies; 
Him  chiefe  in  spleene  the  father  means  chastise. 
But  from  his  kindlie  hand  she  saves  him  still; 
Yet  for  no  fault,  anon,  in  furious  wise 
Yon  yellow  elfe  she  little  spares  to  kill; 
And  then,  next  breath,  does  all  to  coax  its  stub- 
born will. 

«  Pale  as  the  ghoste  that  by  the  gleaming  moon 
Withdraws  the  curtain  of  the  murderers  bed, 
So  pale  and  cold  at  heart,  as  half  aswoon   [sed. 
The  knight  stares  round ;  yet  good  nor  bad  ho 
Alas !  though  trembling  anguish  inward  bled. 
His  best  resolve  soon  as  a  meteor  dies :      [fled* 
His  present  peace  and  ease  mote  chance  nave 
He  deems ;  and  yielding,  looks  most  wondrous 
wise, 
Aa  fiom  himself  he  hopd  his  grief  and  shame 
disguise. 

«  Woe  to  the  wight  whose  hated  home  no  more 
The  hallowd  temple  of  content  may  be ! 
While  now  his  days  abroad  with  groomes  he  wore, 
His  mistresse  with  her  liefest  companie, 
A  rude  unletterd  herd !  with  dearest  glee. 
Enjoys  each  whisper  of  her  neighbours  shame 
And  still  anon  the  flask  of  ratifie 
Improves  their  tales,  till  certes  not  a  name 
Escapes  their  blasting  tongue,  or  goody,  wench, 
or  dame." 
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THE  miESIDS  * 
Dbab  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  caird  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire. 

Where  love  our  hours  employs ; 
No  noisy  neighboar  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 
And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
'  The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 
And  that  dear  hut  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  genUe  powers. 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring; 
If  tutor'd  right  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise ; 
We'll  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day, 
And  they  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

[*  Ootton's  well-known  stansas  entitled  The  Fireside^ 
ill  hold,  and  are  likely  to  retain,  a  place  in  popular 
salactions."— SoDTHST,  L^e  qf  CbwpcTf  vol.  i.  p.  148. 


I* 

utiii ; 


No  borrow'd  joys !  they're  all  om  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs  I  we  envy  not  your  state, 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humble  lot 

Our  portion  is  not  larg^  indeed. 
But  then  how  littie  do  we  need. 

For  nature's  calls  are  few ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies. 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  littie  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  given ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  thS  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

Well  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes, 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'Q  go; 
Its  checkered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  well  tread ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  oonsdence  like  a  ftithful  friend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

A  poem  like  this,  which  dependa  altogether  nponij 
truthfalnesi^  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cbloe  or  vltb 
Hymen.] 
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DEATH  OF  ntAD,  AND  LAlilSNTATION  OT  SEUMA 
OV£B  HIS  BODT. 

Mid  countless  warrior's  Irad's  limbs  were  spread, 
Even  there  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dead ; 
Fair  as  the  spring,  and  bright  as  rising  dayi 
His  snov^  bosom  open'd  as  he  lay : 
From  the  deep  wound  a  tittle  stream  of  blood 
In  silence  fell,  and  on  the  javelin  glow'd. 
Grim  Jabin,  frowning  o*er  his  hapless  head* 
Deap  in  his  bosom  plunged  the  cruel  blade ; 
Foes  even  in  death  his  vengeance  ne'er  forgave. 
But  hail'd  their  doom  insatiate  as  the  grave ; 
No  worth,  no  bravery,  could  his  rage  disarm, 
Nor  smiling  love  could  melt,  nor  beauty  warm. 

But  now  th'  approaching  clarions'  dreadful  sound 
Denounces  flight,  and  shakes  the  bannered  ground. 
From  clouded  plains  increasing  thunders  rise, 
And  drifted  volumes  roll  along  the  skies ; 
At  once  the  chief  commands   th'  unnumber'd 

throng, 
Like  gathering  tempests  darkly  pour'd  along ; 
High  on  the  winds,  unfurFd  in  purple  pride, 
The  imperial  standard  east  the  view  aside ; 
A  hero  there  sublimely  seem'd  to  stand, 
To  point  the  conquest,  and  the  flight  command ; 
In  arms  of  bumish'd  gold  the  warrior  shone, 
And  waved  and  brighten'd  in  the  falling  sun. 


But  now  sublime,  in  crimson  triumph  borne. 
The  sacred  standard  mock'd  th'  etherial  mom ; 
Wide  on  the  winds  its  waving  splendours  flow'd. 
And  call*d  the  warrioi^  from  the  distant  wood. 
Behind  gretX  Joshua,  Hazor's  sons  to  dare, 
Pours  the  bold  thousands  to  the  western  war ; 
Beyond  Ai's  wall  the  less'ning  heathen  train 
In  well-form'd  squadrons  croas  the  distant  plain ; 
Part  still  in  sight  their  shady  files  extend. 
Part  fill  the  wood,  and  part  the  hills  ascend ; 
To  cease  from  toil  the  prudent  chief  commands, 
And  balmy  quiet  soothes  the  wearied  bands. 

Half  lost  in  mountain  groves  the  sun's  broad  ray 
Shower'd  a  full  splendour  round  his  evening 

way. 
Slow  Joshua  strode  the  lovely  youth  to  find, 
Th'  unwilling  bands  more  slowly  moved  behind. 
Soon  as  the  matchless  form  arose  to  view, 
O'er  theb  sad  fiu^es  shone  the  sorrowing  dew : 


Silent  they  stood ;  to  speak  the  leader^tried, 
Bui  the  ehoked  accents  on  his  palate  died — 
His  bleeding  bosom  beat.     *      *     *     » 

"  Ah !  best  -and  bravest  of  thy  race,"  he  said. 

And  gently  raised  the  pale  reclining  head, 

**  Lost  are  thy  matchless  charms ;  thy  glory  gone, 

Gone  is  the  glory  which  thy  hand  bath  won. 

In  vain  on  thee  thy  nation  cast  her  eyes. 

In  vain  with  joy  beheld  thy  tight  arise. 

In  vain  she  wish'd  thy  sceptre  to  obey." 


Berne  by  six  chiefs,  in  silence  o'er  thtf  plain. 
Fair  Irad  moved ;  before  the  mournful  train 
Great  Joshua's  arm  sustain'd  his  sword  and  shield. 
Th'  affected  thousands  length'ning  through  the 

field; 
When,  crown'd  with  fiow'rs,  the  maidens  at  her 

side. 
With  gentle  steps  advanced  great  Caleb's  pride ; 
Her  snowy  hand,  inspired  by  restless  love. 
Of  the  lone  wild-rose  two  rich  wreaths  inwove, 
Fresh  in  her  hands  the  flowers  rejoiced  to  bloom. 
And  round  the  fair  one  shed  a  mild  perfume. 
O'er  all  the  train  her  active  glances  roved. 
She  gazed,  and  gazing  miss'd  the  youth  she  loved. 
Some  dire  mischance  her  boding  heart  divined, 
And  thronging  terrors  fiU'd  her  anxious  mind. 
As  near  the  host  her  quick'ning  footsteps  drew, 
The  breathless  hero  met  her  trembling  view ! 
From  her  chill'd  hand  the  headlong  roses  fell. 
And  life's  gay  beauty  bade  her  cheeks  farewell. 
And  sunk  to  earth. 


With  anguish  Caleb  saw  her  faded  charms. 
And  caught  the  favourite  in  his  hast'ning  arms 
Revived,  with  piercing  voice  that  froze  his  soul. 
She  forced  the  big  round  tear  unwish'd  to  roll : 
By  all  his  love  besought  him  soon  to  lead 
Where  cruel  friendship  snatch'd  the  lovely  dead. 
In  vain  the  chief  his  anguish  strove  to  hide. 
Sighs  rent  his  breast  and  chill'd  the  vital  tide. 

To  Joshua  then,  whose  heart  beside  her  moum'd, 
With  gase  of  keen  distress  the  charmer  tum'd. 
«  Oh !  generous  chie^  to  misery  ever  kind, 
Thoa  lovest  my  sire — support  his  sinking  mind. 
Thy  fiiendly  wish  detights  to  lessen  woe. 
See  how  his  tears  for  fallen  Irad  flow. 
He  claims  Uiy  fnendship— Generous  hero !  see, 
Lost  to  himself  his  fondness  bleeds  for  me. 
8b2  668 
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To  view  the  hapless  youth  dietresa'd,  he  feara 
Would  wound  my  soul,  and  force  too  copious  tears ; 
But  lead — Oh !  lead  me  where  the  youth  is  borne- 
Calm  is  my  heart,  nor  will  my  bosom  mourn ; 
80  cold  that  heart  it  yields  no  pitying  sigh ; 
And  see,  no  tear  bedews  this  marbled  eye ! 

She  said ;    *  *  *  *  reclined 

On  Joshua's  arm,  she  forced  his  melting  mind. 
Pressing  her  hand,  he  traced  a  gentle  way, 
Where  breathless  Irad,  lost  in  slumbers,  lay^ 
From  the  pale  face  his  chilling  hand  withdrew 
The  decent  veil,  and  gave  the  youth  to  view. 
Fix'd  o'er  .the  form  with  solemn  gaze  she  hung, 
And  strong  deep  sighs  burst  o'er  her  frozen  tongue. 
On  Joshua  then  she  cast  a  wistful  look^* 
Wild  was  her  tearless  eye,  and  rolling  spoke 
Anguish  unutterable — thrice  she  tried 
To  vent  her  woes,  and  thrice  her  efibrts  died. 
At  length,  in  accents  of  ecstatic  grief^ 
Her  voice,  bewilder'd,  gave  her  heart  relie£ 

« Is  this  the  doom  we  dread  1  la  this  to  die ! 
To  sleep,  to  feel  no  more,  to  close  the  eye  1 
Slight  is  the  change— how  vain  the  childish  fear 
That  trembles  and  recoils  v^hen  death  is  near. 
I  too,  methinks,  would  share  the  peaceful  doom, 
And  seek  a  calm  repose  in  Jrad's  tomb. 
This  breath,  I  know,  this  useless  breath  must  fiiil, 
These  eyes  be  darken'd,  and  this  face  grow  pale- 
But  thou  art  pale,  O  youth !  thy  lot  I  crave, 
And  every  grief  shall  vanish  in  the  grave!" 

She  ceased :  the  tender  chief  without  delay, 
Soft  pressing,  kindly  forced  her  steps  away. 
Slow  toward  the  camp  with  solemn  pace  they  drew. 
The  corse  moves  on,  the  mournful  bands  pursue. 
(Jnnumber'd  tears  their  hapless  fate  bewail, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  the  dreadful  tale. 
Unhappy,  to  their  tents  the  host  retired, 
And  gradual  o'er  the  mountains  day  expired. 


FROM  THE  SAHB. 

Prediction  made  by  the  angel  to  Joshua  of  the  tatan 
diflcoTery  and  happiness  of  America— and  of  the  Mil> 
lennium. 

Far  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heav'n  design'd 
The  last  retreat  for  poor  oppress'd  mankind ; 
Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  hand 

divine, 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnumber'd 

shine. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  g^randeur  spread, 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll, 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  learn  to  glow, 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 


On  countless  hills,  by  savage  footsteps  trod, 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod, 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnumberd  bloom, 
And  flowers  unnumber'd  breathe  a  rich  perfiuv. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  shall  claim, 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flame. 

Far  from  all  realms  this  world  imperial  lies, 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threat'ning  tempests  rite. 
Alike  removed  beyond  ambition's  pale, 
And  the  bold  pinions  of  the  vent'ious  sail; 
Till  circling  years  the  destined  period  bring, 
And  a  new  Moses  lift  the  daring  wing; 
Through  trackless  seas  an  unknown  flighteipkm, 
And  hails  a  new  Canaan's  promised  shores. 

On  yon  far  strand  behold  that  little  ^ain 
Ascending  vent'rous  o'er  the  unmeasured  majo; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  ills  the  coarse  delaj, 
'Tis  virtue  prompts,  and  God  directs  the  way. 
Speed — speed,  ye  sons  of  truth !  let  Hear'n  be- 
friend, 
Let  angels  waft  yon,  and  let  peace  attend. 
Oh !  smile,  thou  sky  serene  j  ye  stonns,  retire; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  inspire. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  behold  the  canvas  fly, 
And  fade  and  fade  beneath  the  farthest  sky : 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold; 
See  sudden  harvest  dress  the  plains  in  gold; 
In  lofty  walls  the  moving  rocks  ascend. 
And  dancing  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend. 
Meantime,  expanding  o'er  earth's  distant  ends, 
Lo,  Slavery's  gloom  in  sable  pomp  ascends! 
Far  round  each  eastern  clime  her  volumes  roll 
And  pour  deep  shading  to  the  sadden'd  pole. 
How  the  world  droops  beneath  the  fearflil  bla^ 
The  plains  all  wither'd,  and  the  skies  o'ercsst 

*  ♦  *  * 

Bcnumb'd  and  fix'd  the  palsied  soul  expires, 
Blank'd  all  its  views,  and  quench'd  iu  Umg 

fires: 
In  clouds  of  boundless  shade  the  scenes  decay, 
Land  after  land  departs,  and  nature  &de*  sway. 

In  that  dread  hour,  beneath  auspicious  skiai, 
To  nobler  bliss  yon  western  world  shall  rise; 
Unlike  all  former  realms  by  war  that  stood, 
And  saw  the  guilty  throne  ascend  in  blood: 
Here  union'd  choice  shall  form  a  rule  divine, 
Here  countless  lands  in  one  great  system  join; 
The  sway  of  law,  unbroke,  unrivall'd  grow. 
And  bid  her  blessings  every  land  o'crflow. 

♦  «  *  * 
Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise. 
And  Peace,  and  Right,  and  Freedom  greet  the  skiefc 
To  mom's  fair  realms  her  trading  ships  shsUwil 
Or  lift  their  canvas  to  the  evening  gale. 

In  wisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar. 
Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore- 
And  hark !  what  strange,  what  solemn  bredonf 
strain  .  , 

Swells  wildly  murm'ring  o'er  the  fiir,  fcr  m«n  • 
Down  Time's  long  Icss'ning  vale  the  notes  decsy. 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 
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SIMILE. 

IBOX  A  OQUMmON  OP  VOtJO,  FRXNT£I>  Af  DUBUir,  1789. 
EDITED  BT  MR.  ORADBESaT. 

You  say,  sir,  once  a  wit  allow'd 
A  woman  to  be  like  a  cloud, 
Accept  a  simile  as  soon 
Between  a  woman  and  the  moon ; 
For  let  mankind  say  what  they  will, 
The  sex  are  heavenly  bodies  still. 

Grant  me  to  mimic  human  life — 
The  sun  and  moon  are  man  and  wife : 
Whate'er  kind  8oI  affords  to  lend  her, 
Is  squandered  upon  midnight  splendour ; 
And  when  to  rest  he  lays  him  down, 
She's  up,  and  stared  at  through  the  town. 


From  him  her  beauties  close  confining. 
And  only  in  his  absence  shining ; 
Or  else  she  looks  like  sullen  tapers ; 
Or  else  she's  fairly  in  the  vapours ; 
Or  owns  at  once  a  wife's  ambition. 
And  fully  glares  in  opposition. 

Say,  are  not  these  a  modish  pair, 
Where  each  for  other  feels  no  care ! 
Whole  days  in  separate  coaches  driving, 
Whole  nights  to  keep  asunder  striving ; 
Both  in  the  dumps  in  gloomy  weather. 
And  lying  once  a  month  together. 
In  one  sole  point  unlike  the  case  is, 
On  her  own  head  the  horns  she  places. 


THOMAS  WARTON.      • 


[Bora,  1138.    Died,119&] 


Thomas  Warton  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  whose  residence  was  at  Beverly,  in 
Yorkshire.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  knighted  in 
the  dvil  wars,  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  I. ;  but 
by  the  failure  of  the  same  cause,  the  estate  of 
the  family  was  confiscated,  and  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  gentry.  The  toryism  of 
the  historian  of  English  poetry  was,  therefore, 
hereditary.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford ;  professor  of  poetry  in  that  uni- 
versity; and  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hants, 
and  of  Cobham,  in  Surrey.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, our  author  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member,  and  an  ornament,  for  forty-seven  years. 
His  first  poetical  appearance  in  print  has  been 
traced  to  five  eclogues  in  blank  verse;  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  among  the  shepherds,  oppressed 
by  the  wars  in  Germany.  They  appeared  in 
Pearch's  *<  Supplement  to  Dodsley's  Collection 
of  Fugitive  Pieces."  Warton  disavowed  those 
eclogues  in  his  riper  years.  They  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  him  as  the  verses  of  a  boy;  but  it 
was  a  superfluous  offering  to  the  public,  to  sub- 
join them  to  his  other  works,  in  Mr.  Chalmers' 
edition  of  the  British  Poets.*  His  poem,  »  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  was  written  not  long 
after.  As  the  composition  of  a  youth,  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  very  indulgent  consideration;  and 
perhaps  it  gives  promise  of  a  sensibility,  which 

[*  Mr.  Southey  in  his  rerlew  of  Chalmem'  collection, 
is  of  a  different  opinion.  **  A  valoable  addition  is  made," 
be  Bays,  "  to  T.  Warton's  worlu,  by  the  discovery  of  five 
pastoral  6cl(^ni«s>  tho  sceDes  of  which  are  mode  among  the 
shepherds  oppressed  by  the  war  in  Germany.  They  were  ' 
published  in  1745,  an^  ascribad  to  him  on  the  competent  j 


his  subsequent  poetxy  did  not  fulfil.  It  was 
professedly  written  in  his  seven  teen  tli,  but  pub- 
lished in  his  nineteenth  year,  so  that  it  must  be 
considored  as  testifying  the  state  of  bis  genius  at 
the  latter  period;  for  until  his  work  had  passed 
through  the  press,  he  would  continue  to  improve 
it.  In  the  year  1749,  he  published  his  "  Triumph 
of  Isis,"  in  answer  to  Mason's  poetical  attack  on 
the  loyalty  of  Oxford.  The  best  passage  in  this 
piece,  beginning  with  the  lines, 

*' Ye  firetted  pinnacles,  ye  liuies  sublime, 
Ye  towers,  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time, 

discovers  that  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  an  absolute  passion  in  the 
breaA  of  Warton.  Joseph  Warton  relates,  that, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  youth,  his  brother  and 
he  were  taken  by  their  fiither  to  see  Windsor 
Castlct  Old  Dr.  Warton  complained,  that  whilHt 
the  rest  of  the  party  expressed  delight  at  the 
magnificent  spectacle,  Thomas  made  no  remarks; 
but  Joseph  Warton  justly  observes,  that  the  silence 
of  his  brother  was  only  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  his 
pleasure ;  that  he  was  really  absorbed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  sight:  and  that  his  subsequent 
fondness  for  *^ castle  imagery"  he  believed,  might 
be  traced  to  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  Windsor  Castle. 

In  1750  he  took  the  degree  of  a  master  of  arts ; 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  to  a  fellow- 
ship.    In  1754  he  published  his  <<  Observations 

anthorlty  of  Isaac  Reed.  They  are  certainly  remarkable 
productions  for  a  youth  of  eighteen."— Qtiar.  Rev.  toI.  xi. 
p.  fiOl.] 

[t  See  the  Ihther'a  poem  UDon  viewing  Wintlsor  Castle, 
ante,  p.  446.] 
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on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen/'  in  a  single  Tolume, 
which  he  afterward  expanded  into  two  volumes, 
in  the  edition  of  1762.  In  this  work.be  minutely 
analyses  the  Classic  and  Romantic  sources  of 
Spenser's  fiction ;  and  so  far  enables  us  to  esti* 
mate  the  power  of  the  poet's  genius,  that  we  can 
compare  the  scattered  ore  of  his  fanciful  materials, 
with  their  transmuted  appearance  in  the  Faery 
Qu^en.  This  work,  probably,  contributed  to  his 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  in 
the  university,  in  1757,  which  he  held,  according 
to  custom,  for  ten  years.  While  possessed  of 
that  chair,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
poetry,  in  which  he  introduced  his  translations 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  on  the  Bucolic  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  were  afterward  published  in 
his  edition  of  Theocritus.  In  1758  he  assisted 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler,  with  Nos.  33,  93,  and 
96.  About  the  same  time,  he  published,  without 
name  or  date,  '*  A  Description  of  the  City,  College, 
and  Cathedral  of  Winchester,"  and  a  humorous 
account  of  Oxford,  intended  to  burlesque  the 
popular  description  of  that  place,  entitled,  «A 
Companion  to  the  Guide,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Com- 
panion." He  also  published  anonymously  in 
1758,  «A  Selection  of  Ltdm  Metrical  Inscrip- 
tions." 

Warton's  clerical  profession  forms  no  very 
prominent  part  of  his  history.  He  had  an  indis- 
tinct and  hurried  articulation,  which  was  peculi- 
arly unfavourable  to  his  pulpit  oratory.  His 
ambition  was  directed  to  other  objects  than  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  and  he  was  above  solici- 
tation. After  having  served  the  curacy  of  Wood- 
stock for  nine  years,  as  well  as  his  avocations 
would  permit,  he  was  appointed,  in  1774,  to  the 
small  living  of  Kiddington,  hi  Oxfordshire ;  and, 
in  1785,  to  the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in 
Somersetshire,  by  his  own  college. 

The  gpreat  work  to  which  the  studies  of  his  life 
were  subservient,  was  his  **  History  of  English 
Poetry,"  an  undertaking  which  had  been  succes- 
sively projected  by  Pope  and  Gray.  Those  writers 
had  suggested  the  imposing  plan  of  arranging  the 
British  poets,  not  by  their  chronological  succes- 
sion, but  by  their  different  schools.  Warton 
deliberately  relinquished  this  scheme ;  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  impracticable,  except  in  a  very 
vague  and  general  manner.  Poetry  is  of  too 
spiritual  a  nature,  to  admit  of  its  authors  being 
-  exactly  grouped,  by  a  Linnsan  system  of  classifi- 
cation. Striking  resemblances  and  distinctions 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  among  poets ;  but  the 
shades  of  variety  and  gradation  are  so  infinite, 
that  to  bring  every  composer  within  a  given  line 
of  resemblance,  would  require  a  new  language  in 
the   philosophy   of   taste.      Warton,  therefore, 

[•  As  Warton's  plan  excluded  the  drama,  his  irork  very 
lU  merited  its  title  of  a  Uintory  of  English  Poetry.  John- 
Mm'a  liTes  of  the  Foet^  where  Shakspeare  and  Spenser 
are  omitted,  is  not  a  greater  misnomer.  Such  has  been 
the  eJEect  of  Warton's  plan  that  no  collection  of  our  poets 
has  erer  indoded  even  a  portion  of  the  drama;  and  till 
Ur.  Campbell  selected  bis,  there  were  no  Spedmena  whan 
tb^y  were:  alwaje  excepting  the  JSlegant  Sxtracti^  and 


adopted  the  simpler  idea  of  tracing  our  poetry  faj 
its  chronological  progress.  The  work  ia  certainly 
provokingly  digressive,  in  many  places,  and  tiioae 
who  have  subsequently  examined  the  same  sabject 
have  often  complained  of  its  inaccuracies;  bat 
the  chief  cause  of  those  inaccuracies  was  that 
boldness  and  extent  of  research,  which  makes 
the  work  to  useful  and  entertaining.  Those  yiho 
detected  his  mistakes  have  been,  in  no  small 
degree,  indebted  to  him  for  their  power  of  detect- 
ing them.  The  first  volume  of  his  History  ap- 
peared in  1774;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the 
thurd  in  1781.  Of  the  fourth  volume  only  a  few 
sheets  were  printed;  and  the  acoonnt  of  oar 
poetry,  which  he  meant  to  have  extended  to  the 
last  century,  was  continued  only  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.* 

In  the  year  1786,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History,  in  which  sitna^ 
tion  he  delivered  only  one  inaugural  disseitatioD. 
In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of  Whitehead, 
he  received  the  laureateship.  His  odes  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ridicule  of  the  Rolliad ;  but  his  head 
filled  the  laurel  with  more  learning  than  it  had 
encompassed  for  100  years. 

In  his  sixty-second  year,  alter  a  life  of  aninter- 
lupted  good  health,  he  was  attacked  by  the  goat; 
went  to  Bath  for  a  cure,  and  returned,  as  he 
imagined,  perfectly  recovered;  but  his  appear- 
ance  betrayed  that  his  constitution  had  reoeiTed 
a  fatal  shock.  At  the  close  of  an  evening,  which 
he  had  spent  with  more  than  ordinary  cheerfol- 
nesB,  in  the  common-hall  of  his  college,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  expired  on  the 
following  day. 

Some  amusing  eccentricities  of  his  character 
are  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  bis  life,  (Dr.  MantJ 
which  the  last  editor  of  the  British  Poetsf  blames 
that  biographer  for  introducing.  I  am  far  froa 
joining  in  this  censure.  It  is  a  miserable  system 
of  biography,  that  would  never  allow  us  to  smib 
at  the  foibles  and  peculiarities  of  its  sofe^ect. 
The  historian  of  English  poetry  would  sometimes 
forget  his  own  dignity,  so  fiir  as  to  drink  ale,  and 
smoke  tobacco  with  men  of  vulgar  condition; 
either  wishing,  as  some  have  gravely  alleged,  to 
study  undiguised  and  unlettered  human  nature, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  enjoy  a  heartier 
laugh,  and  broader  humour  than  could  be  fbond 
in  polite  society.  He  was  also  passionately  fend 
(not  of  critical,  but)  of  military  reviews  and  de- 
lighted in  martial  music  The  same  strengdi  of 
association  which  made  him  enjoy  the  sound  of 
**  the  gpirit-ttirring  drum,"  led  him  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  curious  explorer  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  chivabrous  times ;  and  during  his 
summer  excursions  into  the  country,  he  always 
committed  to  paper  the  remarks  which  he  had 

Mr.  LamVs  tasteftil  Seleetions, which  ]a  riniii  iiiliilaiiis 
injpoint.] 

(^TbaktaAlMMiderChalaMrB.  ^  Walter  Seott  wt 
Mr.  OampheU  we  to  have  edited  thii  oollertkm;  vUch 
fell,  as  many  a  nob&e  piqjeot  has  done,  into  the  haiMkof  a 
mere  hack  in  literataie;  not  destitute  of  knowledge,  hat 
without  the  means  of  udng  It  properly,  axMl  wifchoot  taal». 
-iSm  £oefctarf*<  XiTs  1/ A»((|  vol,  IL  p.  210,  ai  sd4 
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make  on  ancient  buiklings.  During  his  -visits  to 
his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Warton,  the  reverend  profes- 
sor became  an  associate  and  confidant  in  all  the 
sports  of  the  schoolboys.  When  engaged  with 
them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master, 
he  has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  kitchen;  and  has  been  dragged 
from  thence  by  the  Doctor,  who  had  taken  him 
for  some  great  boy.  He  also  used  to  help  the 
boys  in  their  exercises,  generally  putting  in  as 
many  faults  as  would  disguise  the  assistance. 

Every  Englishman  who  values  the  literature  of 
his  country,  must  feel  himself  obliged  to  Warton 
as  a  poetical  antiquary.  As  a  poet,  he  is  ranked 
by  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  school  of  Spenser 
and  Milton ;  but  this  classification  can  only  be 
admitted  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  immense 
distance  between  him  and  his  great  masters.  He 
had,  indeed,  "spelt  the  fabled  rhyme;"  he 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  romantic  subjects  of 
Spenser,  and  he  is  a  sedulous  imitator  of  the  rich 
lyrical  manner  of  Milton :  but  of  the  tenderness 
and  peculiar  harmony  of  Spenser  he  has  caught 
nothing ;  and  in  his  resemblance  to  Milton,  he  is 
the  heir  of  his  phraseology  more  than  of  his  spirit. 
His  imitation  of  manner,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  Milton.  His  style  often  exhibits  a  com- 
posite order  of  poetical  architecture.  In  his 
verses  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  instance,  he 
blends  the  point  and  succinctness  of  Pope,  with 
the  richness  of  the  dder  and  more  fiainciful 
school.  It  is  one  of  his  hsqppiest  compositions ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  intermixture  of  styles  has  no 
nnpleasing  effect  In  others,  he  often  tastelessly 
and  elaborately  unites  his  affectation  of  antiquity, 
with  the  case-hardened  graces  of  modem  polish. 

If  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  his  pieces,  I  believe  that  fifty  out  of 
sixty  of  them  are  such,  that  we  should  not  be 
anxious  to  give  them  a  second  perusal.  From 
that  proportion  of  his  works,  I  conceive  that  an 
unprejudiced  reader  would  pronounce  him  a 
florid,  unaffecting  describer,  whose  images  are 


plentifully  scattered,  but  without  selection  or 
relief.  To  confine  our  view,  however,  to  some 
seven  or  eight  of  his  happier  pieces,  we  shall  find, 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  graphic  power, 
of  fancy,  and  animation.  ^  His  "Verses  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds"  are  splendid  and  spirited. 
There  is  also  a  softness  and  sweetness  in  his  ode 
entitled  **  The  Hamlet,"  which  is  the  more  wel- 
come, for  being  rare  in  his  productions ;  and  hb 
« Crusade,"  and  "Grave  of  Arthur,"  have  a 
genuine  air  of  martial  and  minstrel  enthusiasm. 
Those  pieces  exhibit,  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  poetical  character, 
which  was  a  fondness  for  the  recollections  of 
chivalry,  and  a  minute  intimacy  of  imagination 
with  its  gorgeous  residences,  and  imposing  spec- 
tacles. The  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  may  indeed  be 
said,  to  have  revived  in  the  poetry  of  modern 
times.  His  memory  was  richly  stored  with  all 
the  materials  for  description  that  can  be  got  from 
books:  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  without 
an  original  enthusiasm  for  those  objects  which 
excite  strong  associations  of  regard  and  wonder. 
Whether  he  would  have  ever  looked  with  interest 
on  a  shepherd's  cottage,  if  he  had  not  found  it 
described  by  Virgil  or  Theocritus,  may  be  fairly 
doubted;  but  objecli  of  terror,  splendour  and 
magnificence,  are  evidently  congenial  to  his 
fistncy.  He  is  very  impressive  in  sketching  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  in  the 
following  lines : 

"  High  o'er  the  trackless  heath,  at  midiiight  seen, 
No  more  the  windows,  ranged  In  long  array, 
(Where  the  tall  shaft  and  fretted  nook  between 
Thick  ivy  twines)  the  taper'd  rites  betray." 

His  memory  was  stored  with  an  uncommon  por- 
tion of  that  knowledge  which  supplies  materials 
for  picturesque  description;  and  his  universal 
acquaintance  with  our  poets  supplied  him  with 
expression,  so  as  to  answer  the  fbll  demand  of 
his  original  ideas.  Of  his  poetic  invention,  in  the 
fiur  sense  of  the  word,  of  his  depth  of  sensibility, 
or  of  his  powers  of  reflection,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  any  thing  fovourable.* 


TEBSE8  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S  PAINTXD 
WINDOW,  AT  NEW  OOLLBQJB,  OXFOBD. 

Ah,  Stay  thy  treacherous  hand,  forbear  to  trace 
Those  faultless  forms  of  elegance  and  grace ! 
Ah,  cease  to  spread  the  bright  transparent  mass, 
With  Titian's  pencil,  o'er  the  speaking  glass  I 
Not  steal,  by  strokes  of  art  with  truth  combined, 
The  fond  illusions  of  my  wayward  mind! 
For  long  enamour'd  of  a  barbarous  ago, 
A  faithless  truant  to  the  classic  page; 
Ijong  have  I  loved  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel-harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rime; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play. 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day ; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold, 
And  the  rough  castle,  cast  in  giant  moold ; 

88 


With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore. 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chie^  enraptured  have  I  loved  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome. 
Where  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  pride, 
Their  mingling  brandies  shoot  from  side  to  side ; 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fimtastic  dew, 
O'er  the  kmg  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew; 
Where  Superstition  with  capridous  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd, 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane, 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane ; 

[*  In  the  best  of  Warton's  poems  there  is  a  atiflnesa  whiofa 
too  often  gives  Ihem  the  appearance  of  imitations  from  tha 
Greekv— OounuDGs. 

Thomas  Warton  has  sent  me  his  ^Inseription^"  wbkh 
an  rather  too  simple  for  ny  taste^— 8Bii«toiiB.j 
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To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude, 

By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued ; 

To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile : 

Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  aisle, 

And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hung, 

Her  dark  illiAnination  wide  she  flung, 

With  new  solemnity,  the  nooks  profound, 

The  dye  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches  frownM. 

From  bliss  long  felt  unwillingly  we  part : 

Ah,  spare  the  weakness  of  a  lover's  heart  \ 

Chase  not  the  phantoms  of  my  fairy  dream. 

Phantoms  that  shrink  at  Reason's  painful  gleam ! 

That  softer  touch,  insidious  artist,  stay. 

Nor  to  new  joys  my  struggling  breast  betray ! 

Such  was  a  pensive  bard's  mistaken  strain^— 
But,  oh,  of  ravish'd  pleasures  why  complain  ? 
No  more  the  matchless  skill  I  call  unkind, 
That  strives  to  disenchant  my  cheated  mind. 
For  when  again  I  view  thy  chaste  design. 
The  just  proportion,  and  the  genuine  line ; 
Those  native  portraitures  of  Attic  art. 
That  from  the  lucid  surface  seem  to  start ; 
Those  tints,  that  steal  no  glories  from  the  day, 
Nor  ask  the  sun  to  lend  his  streaming  ray : 
The  doubtful  radiance  of  contending  dyes. 
That  faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  rise ; 
'Twixt  light  and  shade  the  transitory  strife ; 
The  feature  blooming  with  immortal  life : 
The  stole  in  casual  foldings  taught  to  flow, 
Not  with  ambitious  ornaments  to  glow ; 
The  tread  majestic,  and  the  beaming  eye, 
That  lifted  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky ; 
Heaven's  golden  emanation,  gleaming  mild 
O'er  the  mean  cradle  of  the  Virgin's  child : 
Sudden,  the  sombrous  imagery  is  fled, 
Which  late  my  visionary  rapture  fed : 
Thy  powerful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic  chain, 
And  brought  my  bosom  back  to  truth  again ; 
To  truth,  by  no  peculiar  taste  confined. 
Whose  universal  pattern  strikes  mankind ; 
To  truth,  whose  bold  and  unresisted  aim 
Checks  frail  caprice,  and  feshion's  fickle  claim ; 
To  truth,  whose  charms  deception's  magic  quell, 
And  bind  coy  Fancy  in  a  stronger  spell. 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich. 
At  distance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche ; 
Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs,  that  sublimely  rear'd 
Diffuse  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard; 
Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 
More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display : 
Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 
Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown : 
Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline, 
But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine : 
Ye  tragic  Tales  of  legendary  lore. 
That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more ; 
Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlighten'd  days, 
Ye  Miracles,  that  now  no  wonder  raise : 
Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the   gazer 

strike. 
Kings,  bishops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike ! 
Ye  Colours,  that  th'  unwary  sight  amaze, 
And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze ! 
No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  disg^ce. 
But  yield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 


Lo,  from  the  canvas  Beauty  shifts  her  throne, 
Lo,  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own ! 
Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  ciystal  plain, 
With  her  own  energy,  th'  expressive  stain ! 
The  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 
More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  breathing  oQ; 
But  calls  the  lineaments  of  life  complete 
From  genial  alchymy's  creative  heat; 
Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 
While  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 
Reynolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window's 
height. 
To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
Not  of  its  pomp  to  strip  this  ancient  shrine, 
But  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine: 
With  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 


INSCfRIPTION  IN  A  HBRMITAGIS. 

AT  ASSLST-HAU,  DT  WABHICKSBIBI. 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  Ipwly  cave. 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine, 
The  beechen  cup,  unstain'd  with  wine; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

At  mom  I  take  my  custom'd  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  moiiDd; 
And  every  opening  primrose  count, 
That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount: 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rode, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreathes  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book. 
Portray 'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed: 
Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim. 
Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn; 
And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  crsate, 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  1 
Who  but  would  vrish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grot? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  sway, 
To  take  my  stafi;  and  amice  gray ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stags 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  1 
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THE  HAMLET. 

AN  ODM. 

Thb  hinds  how  bless'd,  who  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild ; 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds : 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 

The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 

That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 

But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnetniown, 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  throiigh  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  a^eld  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest. 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers: 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  moand 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound  .* 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 


THE  SUICIDE. 

AX  ODB. 

Bekkath  the  beech,  whose  branches  bare, 
Smit  with  the  lightning's  livid  glare. 
Overhang  the  craggy  road, 


And  whistle  hollow  as  they  wave; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  Slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accaived  abode. 

Lower'd  the  grim  mom,  in  murky  dyes 
Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies, 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day ; 
As  by  the  brook,  that  ling'ring  laves  . 
Yon  rush-gn^own  moor  with  sable  waves, 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sullen  way. 

I  mark'd  his  desultory  pace. 

His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  &ce. 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound ; 
And  ah !  too  late,  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  erobrued ; 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Full  many  a  melancholy  night 

He  watch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  powers  of  sleep, 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone. 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood : 
Oft  was  he  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  board  to  quit,  [flood. 

And  gaze  with  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling 

Beckoning  the  wretch  to  torments  new. 
Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appear'd ; 
While,  as  the  shades  of  eve  arose, 
And  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  close, 
More  horrible  and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  rear'd. 

« Is  this,"  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 
« Is  this  the  youth  whose  genius  high 

Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  1 
Whose  bosom  mild  the  favouring  Muse 
Had  stored  with  all  her  ample  views, 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime. 

Ah !  from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguUed, 

To  strike  the  deathful  blow  : 
She  fiU'd  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refined,  [woe. 

And  roused  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  of 

Though  doom'd  hard  penury  to  prove. 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love ; 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew. 
While  misery's  form  his  foncy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthy  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew : 
Nor  oh !  forbid  the  twisted  thorn. 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn,  [anew. 

With  spring's  green-swelling  buds  to  vegetate 

What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust. 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought^ 
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Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine, 
To  build  a  Tisionary  shrine,  [brought 

Hung  with  unfading  flowers,  from  fairy  regions 

What  though  refused  each  chanted  rite  1 
Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell : 
And  Petrarch's  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura,  lost  in  early  bloom,  [knell. 

In  many  a  pensive  pause  shall  seem  to  ring  his 

To  soothe  a  lone,  unhallow'd  shade, 
This  votive  dirge  sad  duty  paid. 

Within  an  ivied  nook : 
8udden  the  half-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray,  [took. 

And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm'd  attention 

**  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise ; 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  specious  lays 

The  wreath  of  glory  twine: 
In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow,       [confine. 
Unless  Truth's  matron-hand  the  floating  folds 

«  Just  Heaven,  man's  fortitude  to  prove. 
Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

The  tribes  of  hell-bom  Woe: 
Yet  the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 
Life's  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion's  golden  shield  to  break  the  embattled  foe« 

«  Her  aid  divine  had  luU'd  to  rest 

Yon  foul  self-murderer's  throbbing  breast, 

And  stay'd  the  rising  storm : 
Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
To  gild  his  darken'd  hemisphere,  [form. 

And  give  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature's  blasted 

<<  Vain  Man !  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign'd  to  give. 

Thy  tributary  breath : 
In  awful  expectation  placed. 
Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste     [death." 
To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  instruments  of 


THEGBUSADB. 

AR  ODl. 

Bound  for  holy  PalesUne, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  array'd ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophiod  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 

*<  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  ploughs  the  deep ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy. 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eye. 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets  as  afar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war  I 
6aladin,  thou  paynim  king. 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring ! 


On  Aeon's  spiry  citadel. 

Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 

Pictured  with  the  sUver  moon ; 

England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon ! 

In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array. 

Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray : 

Those  sounds  our  rising  fiuy  &n : 

English  Richard  in  the  van, 

On  to  victory  we  go, 

A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe." 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band, 
And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 
Cyprus,  from  her  rocky  mound. 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth; 
Then,  with  ardour  fresh  endued. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd. 

*<  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past. 
Heaven's  favour'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
From  Carmel's  almond-shaded  steep 
We  feel  the  cheering  firagrance  creep: 
O'er  Engaddi's  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm. 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread ! 
Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar. 
Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore ! 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  fbriom. 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn; 
Your  ravish'd  honours  to  restore. 
Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore ! 
And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God ! 
By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 
Bereft  of  every  awful  rite, 
And    quench'd    thy  lamps   that   Deam'd  lo 

bright; 
For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host ! 
Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand. 
Blazing,  like  the  beacon's  brand. 
O'er  the  far-affrighted  fields. 
Resistless  Kalibum  he  wields. 
Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 
From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  cnmn 
In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  fipovm ; 
Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  hi^. 
In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy ; 
And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 
On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 
When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzmg  camp, 
Amid  the  moonlight  vapours  damp, 
k  Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain. 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 
We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth,  and  Termagaunt ! 
With  many  a  demon  pale  of  hue, 
Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 
That  drops  from  Macon's  sooty  tree. 
Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 
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Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell, 
The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lifl  thee  to  the  sky ! 
Soon  on  thy  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine ! 
Ye  Barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  Cross  with  crimson  wove  and  gold !" 


TBB  OBAYS  OF  KINQ  ARTHUB. 
AH  <n>i. 

Statielt  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer: 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall, 
Amid  Cilgarran's  castle  hall, 
Sublime  in  formidable  state, 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate ; 
Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  {Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof: 
A  thousand  torches  6amed  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 
Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  stream : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 
Along  the  lofty  window'd  hall, 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung : 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  galleiy  glittcrM  bright: 
While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
(From  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  song. 
From  Teivi,  fringed  with  umbrage  brown. 
From  Elvy's  vale,  and  Cader's  crown, 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice, 
That  shades  Ierne*s  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close,    ^ 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose ; 
And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 
Attemper'd  thus  the  fabling  rhyme. 

*'  O'er  Cornwall's  clifls  the  tempest  roar'd, 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd ; 
On  Tintaggel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower ; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide: 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Camlan's  crimson'd  banks : 
By  Mordred's  fliithless  guile  decreed 
Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed ! 
Yet  in  vain  a  paynim  foe 
Arm'd  with  fate  the  mighty  blow ; 
For  when  he  fell,  an  elfin  queen, 
AH  in  secret,  and  unseen, 
O'er  the  fainting  hero  threw 
Her  mantle  of  ambrosial  blue: 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car, 
To  her  green  isle's  enamell'd  steep, 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 


O'er  his  wounds  she  sprinkled  dew 
From  flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew : 
On  a  rich  inchanted  bed 
She  pillow'd  his  majestic  head ; 
O'er  his  brow,  with  whispers  bland, 
Thrioe  she  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 
And  to  soft  music's  airy  sound. 
Her  magic  curtains  closed  around. 
There,  renew'd  the  vital  spring. 
Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
And  many  a  fiiir  and  fragrant  clime, 
Blooming  in  immortal  prime. 
By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fimn'd, 
Owns  the  monarch's  high  command : 
Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 
(If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn,) 
Borne  on  Tictory'e  spreading  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume ; 
Once  more,  in  old  heroic  pride. 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride ; 
His  knightly  table  to  restore, 
And  brave  the  tournaments  of  yore." 

They  ceased :  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage ; 
His  silver  treases,  thin  besprent. 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent ; 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles  frore 
That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  descending  flow'd ; 
With  Time's  faint  rose  his  features  glow'd ; 
His  eyes  diffused  a  soften'd  fire, 
And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire. 

<« Listen,  Henry,  to  my  rede! 
Not  from  fairy  realms  I  lead 
Bright-robed  Tradition,  to  relate 
In  foTghd  colours  Arthur's  fate ; 
Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store : 
But  boastful  Fiction  should  be  dumb. 
Where  Truth  the  strain  might  best  become. 
If  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
With  songs  of  Uther's  glorious  son, 
Henry,  I  a  tale  unfold, 
Never  yet  in  rhyme  enroll'd. 
Nor  sung  nor  harp'd  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  line. 
Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
Taught  me  to  chant,  one  vernal  dawn. 
Deep  in  a  cliff-encircled  lawn, 
What  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
From  cloud-enveloped  Clyder's  head ; 
And  on  its  sides  the  torrents  gray 
Shone  to  the  morning's  orient  ray. 

'« When  Arthur  bow'd  his  haughty  crest, 
No  princess,  veil'd  in  azure  vest, 
Snatch'd  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell. 
In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 
Slaughter'd  kings  in  glory  go : 
But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed, 
His  champions,  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
From  the  battle's  hurricane. 
Bore  him  to  Joseph's  tower'd  fiine. 
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In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon  :* 

There,  with  chanted  orison, 

And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear, 

The  stolid  fathers  met  the  bier ; 

Through  the  dim  aisles  in  order  dread 

Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led, 

And  deep  entomb'd  in  holy  ground, 

Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave, 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave : 

Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 

Each  trace  that  Time's  slow  touch  had  worn ; 

And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone, 

Oblivion's  vail  its  shade  has  thrown: 

The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 

'Tis  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew  ! 

Thither,  when  Conquest  has  restored 

Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheath'd  the  sword. 

When  peace  with  palm  has  crown'd  thy  brows, 

Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 

There,  observant  of  my  lore, 

The  pavement's  hallow'd  depth  explore ; 

And  thrice  a  fathom  underneath 

Dive  into  the  vaults  of  death. 

There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaze, 

On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze ; 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid, 

All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd ; 

Wearing  in  death  his  helmet-crown, 

And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 

Martial  prince,  'tis  thine  to  save 

From  dark  oblivion  Arthur's  grave  I 

So  may  thy  ships  securely  stem 

The  western  frith  :  thy  diadem 

Shine  victorious  in  the  van. 

Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  clan : 

Thy  Norman  pikemen  win  their  way 

Up  the  dun  rocks  of  Harald's  bay  :t 

And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildare 

Thy  prancing  hoofs  the  falcon  scare : 

So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 

Its  shafU  in  Roderick's  heart  imbrue." 


Amid  the  pealing  symphony 
The  spiced  goblets  mantled  high ; 
With  passions  new  the  song  impreas'd 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast : 
Flash  the  keen  lightnings  from  his  eyes ; 
He  scorns  awhile  his  bold  emprise ; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace. 
The  consecrated  floor  to  trace, 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom. 
The  treasure  of  the  wondrous  tomb : 
E'en  now  he  bums  in  thought  to  rear, 
From  its  dark  bed,  the  ponderous  spear. 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings  : 
E'en  now  fond  hope  his  fancy  wings, . 
To  poise  the  monarch's  massy  blade. 
Of  magic-temper'd  metal  made ; 
And  drag  to  day  the  dinted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er  the  sepulchre  profound 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sculpture  crowa'd, 
He  plans  the  chantry's  choral  shrine, 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 


BONNET. 


murrjBN  after  sehno  wiltum  boosi. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic 
Art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazzling  bowen. 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours. 
And  breathing  forms  fi'om  the  rude  marble  start. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart ! 
My  breast  all  glowing  firom  those  gorgeous  towen, 
In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours ! 
Vain  the  complaint :  for  Fancy  can  impart 
(To  Fate  superior  and  to  Fortune's  doom) 
Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 
She,  'mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom, 
Can^l^ss  the  Graces  in  their  Attic  pall; 
Bid  the  green  landscape's  vernal  beauty  bloom. 
And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall. 


THOMAS  BLACKLOCK. 


CBoni,inL    Dtodiim.] 


Thomas  Blacklock  was  born  at  Annan,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  where  his  father  was  a  brick- 
layer. Before  he  was  six  months  old  he  was 
totally  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox.  From 
an  early  age  be  discovered  a  fondness  for  listen- 
ing to  books,  especially  to  those  in  poetry ;  and 
by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  relations,  he 
acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  with  some  of  the  popular  English 
classics.    He  began  also,  when  very  young,  to 

[*  Olastonbury  Abbey,  said  to  be  founded  by  Joseph  of 
Anmatbea,  in  a  spot  anciently  called  the  island,  or  valley 
of  Avalonla.] 

[t  The  bay  of  DubUn.  Hnrald,  or  Haraager,  the  Faiiv 
haired  King  of  Norwf»r,  \b  said  to  have  conquered  Ireland, 
and  to  have  foujoded  Dublin.] 


compose  verses ;  and  some  of  these  having  been 
shown  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician 
of  the  Scottish  capital,  the  doctor  benevolently 
took  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  Blacklock  improved 
his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  the  university.  The  publication  of  his  poems 
excited  a  general  interest  in  his  fiivour,  and 
Professor  Spence,  of  Oxford,  having  prefixed  to 
them  an  account  of  his  life  and  character,  a 
second  edition  of  them  was  liberally  encouraged 
in  London.  In  1759,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  soon  after- 
ward married  a  Miss  Johnston,  a  very  worthy, 
but  homely  woman ;  whose  beauty,  however,  he 
was  accustomed  to  extol  with  an  ecstasy  that 
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made  his  friends  regard  his  blindness,  as,  in  one 
instance,  no  misfortune.  By  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Kirkcudbright ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  objections  that  were  made  by  the 
parishioners  to  having  a  blind  man  for  their 
clergyman,  he  resigned  the  living,  and  accepted 
of  a  small  annuity  in  its  stead.  With  this  slen- 
der provision  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sisted, for  the  rest  of  his  life,  by  taking  young 
gentlemen  as  boarders  in  his  house,  whom  he 
occasionally  assisted  in  their  studies. 

He  published  an  interesting  article  on  Blind- 
ness in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  a  work 
entitled  "  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations  of  Religion,*' 
in  two  dissertations,  the  one  original,  the  other 
translated  from  a  work  which  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Cicero,  but  which  is  more  generally 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Yigonius  of 
Padua.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Blacklock  was  a  gentle  and  social  being,  but 
prone  to  melancholy ;  probably  more  from  con- 
stitution than  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
blindness,  which  he  so  often  and  so  deeply  de- 
plores. From  this  despondent  disposition,  he 
sought  refuge  in  conversation  and  music    He 


was  a  tolerable  performer  on  the  Ante,  and 
used  to  carry  a  flageolet  in  his  pocket,  on 
which  he  was  not  displeased  to  be  solicited  for  a 
tune. 

His  verses  are  extraordinary  for  a  man  blind 
firom  his  infancy;  but  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  in 
his  elegant  biographical  account  of  him,  has  cer- 
tainly over-rated  his  genius;  and  when  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Oxford,  submitted  Blacklock's  de- 
scriptive powers  as  a  problem  for  metaphysicians 
to  resolve,  he  attributed  to  his  writings  a  degree 
of  descriptive  strength  which  they  do  not  possess. 
Denina*  carried  exaggeration  to  the  utmost 
when  he  declared  that  Blacklock  would  seem  a 
fable  to  posterity,  as  he  had  been  a  prodigy  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  no  doubt  curious 
that  his  memory  should  have  retained  so  many 
forms  of  expression  for  things  which  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  those  who  have  conversed  with  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  been  blind  from  their 
infancy,  must  have  often  remarked  in  them  a 
familiarity  of  language  respecting  the  objects  of 
vision  which,  though  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  common  to  make  the 
rhymes  of  Blacklock  appear  far  short  of  mar- 
vellous. Blacklock,  on  more  than  one  occasion) 
betrays  something  like  marks  of  blindne8s.t 


THE  AUTHOR'S  MCTURB, 

MOBILE  in  my  matchless  graces  wrapt  I  stand, 
And  touch  each  feature  with  a  trembling  hand; 
Deign,  lovely  self!  with  art  and  nature's  pride, 
To  mix  the  colours,  and  the  pencil  guide. 

8elf  is  the  grand  pursuit  of  half  mankind ; 
How  vast  a  crowd  by  self,  like  me,  are  blind ! 
By  self  the  fop  in  magic  colours  shown. 
Though  scorn'd  by  every  eye,  delights  his  own : 
When  age  and  wrinkles  seize  the  conquering  maid. 
Self,  not  the  glass,  reflects  the  flattering  shade. 
Then,  wonder-working  self!  begin  the  lay ; 
Thy  charms  to  others  as  to  me  display. 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes ; 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  voice  too  rough  to  charm  a  lady*s  ear ; 
So  smooth  a  child  may  listen  without  fear ; 
Not  form'd  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 
To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new. 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  £resh  my  hue ; 
Oft,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they  laughing  say, 
«  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way." 
The  ravish'd  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know, 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau ; 
But,  thanks  to  nature!  none  from  me  need  fly; 
One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  I. 

Yet,  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen, 
There  is  some  danger  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  vessel  toss'd  by  wind  and  tide. 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves  and  rocks  from  side  to 
side; 


In  just  vibration  thus  I  always  move: 

This  who  can  view  and  not  be  forced  to  love  t 

Hail !  charming  self!  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  glory  stands  displayed: 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind. 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  vanity  Fm  bless'd, 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  possess'd. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next,  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  view  with  careless  eye ; 
Scorn  a  vain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  live,  unknowing  and  unknown ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear ; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 
Dishonest  flames  my  bosom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire ; 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days. 
And  scribble — ^not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 

These  careless  lines,  if  any  virgin  hears, 
Perhaps,  in  pity  to  my  joyless  years. 
She  may  consent  a  generous  flame  to  own ; 
And  I  no  longer  sigh  the  nights  alone. 
But  should  the  fair,  affected,  vain,  or  nice, 
Scream  with  the  fears  inspired  by  firogs  or  mice ; 

*  In  his  Difioorw)  delta  Literstura. 

[t  Blackk«k'ii  poetry  sleeps  racure  in  undisturbed  me- 
diocrity, and  Blacklock  himself  is  best  remembered  trom 
Johnson's  reverential  look  and  tbe  influence  a  letter  of  his 
had  upon  the  IMe  and  ibrtanes  of  Bums.] 
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Ciy,  «  Save  va,  heaven !  a  spectre,  not  a  man !" 
Her  hartshorn  snatch  or  interpose  her  fan : 
If  I  my  tender  overture  repeat; 
Oh !  may  my  vows  her  kind  reception  meet ! 
May  she  new  graces  on  my  form  bestow. 
And  with  tall  honours  dignify  my  brow ! 


ODE  TO  AURORA,  ON  HELIS8A*a  BIRTH-DAT. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mom, 

Emerge,  in  purest  dress  array'd. 

And  chase  from  Heaven  night's  envious  shade 

That  I  once  more  may,  pleased,  survey, 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mom ; 


In  order  at  the  eastem  gate 
The  Hoars  to  draw  thy  chariot  wait ; 
M^'hilst  xephyr,  on  his  balmy  wings. 
Mild  nature's  fragrant  tribute  brings^ 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way. 
And  grace  the  bland  revolving  day. 

But  as  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 
That  gilds  its  birth,  and  marks  the  year. 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Difiiised  around  th'  expanded  skies. 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 
All  Heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  light; 
80,  when,  through  life's  protracted  day, 
Melissa  still  pursues  her  way. 
Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  vie. 
Increasing  to  the  mental  eye : 
Though  less  conspicuous,  not  less  dear. 
Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer ; 
80  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 
Bless'd  with  her  rays,  though  robb'd  of  thine. 
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Hi  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  was 
elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  From  being  an  under-master  at 
Eton  he  finally  rose  to  be  provost  of  the  college, 
in  the  year  1781.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  rector  of  Famham  Royal,  in  Bucking- 


hamshire. In  1771  he  published,  in  three  partly 
« A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Attributes  and  Prori- 
denoe  of  the  Deity."  Two  years  afterward, 
«A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Christopher  Anstey,(a 
the  English  Poets,  chiefly  those  who  had  written 
in  blank  verse ;"  and  in  1774,  his  poem  of 
«  Judah  Restored,"  a  work  of  no  common  merit. 


7R0M  « JUDAH  RESTORED." 

BOOK  I. 

The  snlgeet  propoMd— State  of  the  JewB  in  Captivity — 
Ohanctor  of  DAlshaazar— Feast  of  Baal— Daniel  visited 
\>j  the  Angel  Qabrlel. 

The  fall  of  proud  Bekhazzar,  the  return 
Of  Benjamin,  and  Judah,  captive  tribes, 
I  sing.     Spirit  of  God,  who  to  the  eyes 
Of  holy  seers  in  vision  didst  reveal 
Events  far  distant;  thou  who  once  didst  touch 
Their  lips  with  heavenly  fire,  and  tune  their  harps 
To  strains  sublimer  than  the  Tuscan  stream 
Caught  from  his  Latian  bards,  or  echoed  round 
The  wide  ^gean  firom  Ionia's  shore. 
Inspire  my  soul ;  blessM  spirit,  aid  my  song. 

The  sun  full  seventy  times  had  pass'd  the  realm 
Of  burning  Scorpius,  and  was  hastening  down 
The  steep  convex  of  heaven,  since  Babylon 
Received  her  mourning  prisoners.   Savage  taunts, 
And  the  rude  insult  of  their  barbarous  lords, 
Embitter  all  their  woe.     Meanwhile  the  Law, 
Proclaim'd  on  Horeb*s  top,  neglected  lies ; 
Nor  kid,  nor  evening  lamb,  nor  heifer  bleeds. 
Nor  incense  smokes,  nor  holy  Levite  claims 
Choice  fruits,  and  rich  oblations.    On  the  trees, 
That  o'er  the  waters  bend,  their  untuned  harps. 
Harps  which  their  fathers  struck  to  festal  hymns, 
Hang  useless.     'Twas  the  hill,  'twas  Sion's  hill, 


Which  yet  Jehovah  loved.    There  once  he  dwek; 
There  stood  his  temple ;  there  from  side  to  side 
The  cherub  stretched  his  wings,  and  from  the  dood 
Beam'd  bright  celestial  radiance.   Thence,  though 
In  early  childhood  to  a  stranger's  land,     [driven 
Or  bom  sad  heirs  of  slavery,  still  they  cast 
An  anxious  look  finom  Perath's  vrillowy  vale, 
Toward  Jordan,  sacred  stream ;  and  when  the  son 
Sunk  in  the  west,  with  eager  eye  pursued 
His  parting  beams ;  and  pointed  to  the  place. 
Where  from  their  sight  the  hint  horixon  hid. 
Those  hills,  which  round  deserted  Salem's  wiOi 
Stood  like  a  bulwark.     And  as  some  tired  hart. 
Driven  by  keen  hunters  o'er  the  champain  wild, 
Pants  lor  the  running  brook,  so  long  the  tribes 
Of  captive  Judah  for  their  native  clime, 
Again  to  sing  the  strains  of  Jesse's  son, 
Again  to  raise  a  temple  to  their  God. 

But,  oh !  what  hope,  what  prospect  of  retani, 
While  fierce  Belshazuu*  reigns?  He,  nndismaj'd 
Though  hostile  banners  stream  near  Babel*stowen, 
Round  his  gall'd  prisoners  binds  the  griping  chsio, 
And  scofis  at  Judah's  God.    Even  now  a  shont 
Is  heard  through  every  street,  and  with  loud  vnce 
Arioch,  an  herald  tall,  proclaims  a  feast 
To  Bel,  Chaldean  idol ;  and  commands 
That  when  the  morrow  dawns,  soon  as  is  heard 
The  sound  of  cornet,  dulcimer,  and  harp, 
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Sackbut,  and  psaltery,  each  knee  be  bent 
Before  the  mighty  dragon.     Silent  stand. 
With  eyes  dejected,  Solyma*8  sad  sons. 
Shall  they  comply  1  but  will  Jehovah  then 
E'er  lead  them  back  to  Canaan,  pleasant  land  1 
Shall  they  refuse  1  but  who,  oh !  who  shall  check 
Belshazzar's  waken'd  wrath  1  who  shall  endure 
The  burning  cauldron,  or  what  lingering  death 
The  tyrant's  cruel  vengeance  may  devise  t 
Thus  they  irresolute  wait  the  fatal  hour. 

Now  night  invests  the  pole :  wrapt  is  the  world 
In  awful  silence ;  not  a  voice  is  heard. 
Nor  din  of  arms,  nor  sound  of  distant  foot. 
Through  the  still  gloom.  EuphratesluUs  his  waves, 
Which  sparkle  to  the  moon's  re6ected  beam ; 
Nor  does  one  sage  from  Babylon's  high  towers 
Descry  the  planets,  or  the  fix'd,  and  mark 
Their  distance  or  their  number.     Sunk  to  rest, 
With  all  her  horrors  of  the  morrow's  doom, 
Lies  Sion's  captive  daughter :  sleep,  soft  sleep, 
His  dusky  mantle  draws  o'er  every  eye. 
But  not  on  Daniel's  unpillow'd  head 
One  opiate  dew-drop  falls.     Much  he  revolves 
Dark  sentences  of  old ;  much  pious  zeal 
For  great  Jehovah's  honour  fires  his  soul ; 
And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  the  prophet  cries. 

«  Father  of  truth,  and  mercy,  thou  whose  arm 
Even  from  the  day  when  Abraham  heard  thy  voice, 
Stretch'd  o'er  thy  chosen  race,  protects  us  still, 
Though  now  awhile  thou  suffer  us  to  groan 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke;  when,  gracious  Lord, 
Oh  when  shall  we  return  1  Oh  when  again 
Shall  Siloa's  banks,  and  Sion's  holy  top. 
Be  vocal  with  thy  name  1     Said  not  thy  seer, 
When  seventy  tedious  moons  had  twelve  times 

waned. 
We  should  again  be  free  1  Behold,  the  day 
Approaches.     God  of  Israel,  hath  ought  changed 
Thine  everlasting  counsel  ?  wilt  thou  leave 
Thy  people  yet  in  sad  captivity. 
And  join  thy  prophet  with  the  despised. tribe 
Of  Babel's  false  diviners  1  Not  to  thee, 
But  to  great  Bel,  Chaldaa's  frantic  priests 
Waft  clouds  of  incense.  Soon  as  morning  dawns. 
With  shouts  the  noisy  revellers  will  proclaim 
The  triumph  of  their  God ;  nor  will  they  cease 
To  rouse  Uielr  monarch's  rage,  should  Judah  dare 
Resist  his  impious  edict    Then,  oh  then, 
God  of  our  fathers,  rise ;  and  in  that  day. 
Even  before  night,  whose  vaulted  arch  now  shines 
With  clustering  stars,  shall  visit  earth  again, 
Confound  their  horrid  rites,  and  show  some  sign 
That  yet  again  thy  prisoners  shall  be  free." 

He  spake,  and  sudden  heard  a  rushing  noise. 
As  when  a  north-west  gale  comes  hovering  round 
Some  cape,  the  point  of  spacious  continent, 
Or  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  main ; 
The  sailor  hears  it  whistling  in  his/shrouds, 
And  bids  it  hail.     Bright  as  the  summer's  noon 
Shone  all  the  earth.    Before  the  prophet  stood 
Gabriel,  seraphic  form ;  graceful  bis  port. 
Mild  was  his  eye ;  yet  sucii  as  might  command 
Reverence,  and  sacred  awe,  by  purest  love 
Soften'd,  but  not  impair'd.    In  waving  curls 
O'er  his  arch'd  neck  his  golden  tresses  hung ; 
84 


And  on  his  shoulders  two  broad  wings  were 

placed. 
Wings,  which  when  closed,  drew  up  in  many  a 

fold. 
But,  when  extended  to  their  utmost  length. 
Were  twice  ten  cubits.     Two  of  smaller  size 
Came  shadowing  round  his  feet,  with  which  he 

trod 
The  elastic  air,  and  walk'd  o'er  buoyant  space. 
As  on  firm  ground.     A  tunic  braced  his  limbs, 
Blanch'd  in  tf^e  fields  of  light;  and  round  his  waist 
Was  dasp'd  an  azure  zone,  with  lucid  stars 
All  studded,  like  that  circle  broad  which  cuts 
The  equator,  burning  line.    The  astonish'd  seer 
With  low  obeisance  bow'd  his  hoary  head, 
While  thus  in  voice  benign  the  cherub  spake. 

<<  Servant  of  God,  that  prayer  was  not  unheard 
In  heaven.     I  caught  it,  as  before  the  throne 
I  stood,  within  the  emerald  bow,  and,  mix'd 
With  fragrant  incense,  offer'd  it  to  him, 
The  white-robed  Ancient  of  eternal  days, 
Even  on  his  golden  altar.     Forthwith  sent 
To  thee,  with  speed  impetuous,  svrifter  far 
Than  travels  light's  meridian  beam,  through  realms 
Of  space,  studded  with  worlds,  which  neither 

thought 
Of  mortal  can  conceive,  nor  numbers  count, 
I  come,  God's  messenger.    Not  twice  the  morn 
Shall  dawn,  ere  all  the  woes  which  Salem  felt 
Shall  fiedl  on  Babylon.    This,  this  is  he, 
Whose  streamers  now  round  these  devoted  towers 
Wave  to  the  western  wind,  whom  God  hath  raised 
His  instrument  of  vengeance.   Twice  hath  pass'd 
A  century,  since  him  the  prophet  styled 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed.     He  shall  say. 
Cities  of  Judah,  rise !     He  shall  command, 
And  Solyma's  unpeopled  streets  again 
Shall  throng  with  busy  multitudes.    To  htm 
In  vision,  or  in  dream,  shall  God  reveal 
His  secret  purpose ;  or  what  other  way 
His  power  shall  mould  the  victor's  ductile  will 
To  execute  his  promise.     One  day  more 
Shall  proud  Chaldaea  triumph.     In  that  day 
Let  not  a  knee  in  Benjamin  be  bow'd 
Save  to  Jehovah.     What  though  cruel  pride 
Inflame  Belshazzar's  soul !  what  though  his  wrath 
TormenU  unknown  prepare ;  a  sign  from  Heaven 
Shall  blast  each  vain  device,  a  sign  obscure. 
But  terrible.    Ask  not  what ;  for  in  that  hour 
Shall  beam  celestial  knowledge  on  thy  soul. 
And  thou  shalt  read  the  mystic  characters 
Of  dark  futurity.     Fear  not  his  frown ; 
But  in  the  sight  of  his  assembled  peers 
Hurl  bold  defiance  at  his  throne ;  and  speak 
As  fits  a  prophet  of  the  living  God." 

He  spake,  nor  ended  here ;  but  to  the  seer 
Matters  of  import  high  disclosed,  which  lay 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  time.    *<And  these,"  he 

cried,  * 

<*  Record  to  distant  ages,  but  conceal 
My  present  errand."    Daniel  prepared 
Obedient  answer ;  but  before  he  spake, 
Gabriel  had  furl'd  his  wings,  and  now  had  reach'd 
The   middle   space  'twixt  earth,   and  highest 

heaven. 
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PROM  THE  SAME. 

Procession  of  the  Chaiaeaus  to  the  Temple  of  Belaa — Ro- 
fnsal  of  the  Jews  to  worship  the  Idol — Rage  of  Bclf^hu- 
2r'.r— The  hand-writing  on  the  wall  of  his  palace — 
Daniel's  prophecy. 

Now  Morn,  with  ro«y-coloarM  finger,  raised 
The  sable  pall,  which  provident  Night  had  thrown 
0*er  mortals,  and  their  works,  when  every  street, 
Straight  or   transverse,  that  toward  Euphrates 

turns 
Its  sloping  path,  resounds  with  festive  shouts. 
And  teems  with  busy  multitudes,  which  press 
With  zeal  impetuous  to  the  towering  fiine 
Of  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove ;  surpassing  far 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chiefs 
Raised  to  their  thunderer  from  the  spoils  of  war, 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  the  Ephesian  bowM 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise, 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pride 
And  slavish  superstition.     Round,  a  scale 
Of  circling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile ; 
And  at  the  bottom  on  vast  hinges  grate 
Four  brazen  gates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
Placed  in  the  solid  square.     Hither  at  once 
Come  flocking  all  the  sons  of  Babylon, 
Chaldffinn  or  Assyrian ;  but  retire 
With  humblest  awe,  while  through  their  mar- 

shaird  ranks 
Stalks  proud  Belshazzar.  From  his  shoulders  flows 
A  robe,  twice  steep'd  in  rich  Sidonian  hues, 
Whose  skirts,  embroidered  with  meandering  gold, 
Sweep  o'er  the  marble  pavement     Round  his 

neck 
A  broad  chain  glitters,  set  with  richest  gems. 
Ruby,  and  amethyst.     The  priests  come  next, 
With  knives,  and  lancets  arm'd ;  two  thousand 

sheep 
And  twice  two  thousand  lambs  stand  bleating 

round, 
Their  hungry  god's  repast:  six  loaded  wains 
With  wine,  and  frankincense,  and  finest  flour. 
Move  slowly.     Then  advance  a  gallant  band, 
Provincial  rulers,  counsellors  and  chiefs. 
Judges  and  princes :  from  their  essenced  hair 
Steam  rich  perfumes,  exhaled  from  flower  or  herb, 
Assyrian  spices :  last,  the  common  train 
Of  humbler  citizens.     A  linen  vest 
Enfolds  their  limbs;  o'er  which  a  robe  of  wool 
Is  clasp'd,  while  yet  a  third  hangs  white  as  snow, 
Even  to  their  sandall'd  feet:  a  signet  each. 
Each  bears  a  polish'd  staff,  on  whose  smooth  top 
In  bold  relief  some  well-carved  emblem  stands. 
Bird,  fruit,  or  flower.     Determined,  though  dis- 
mayed, 
Judsa's  mourning  prisoners  close  the  rear. 

And  now  the  unfolded  gates  on  every  side 
Admit  the  splendid  train,  and  to  their  eyes 
A  scene  of  rich  magnificenceMisplay, 
Censers,  and  cups,  and  vases,  nicely  wrought 
In  gold,  with  pearls  and  glittering  gems  inlaid, 
The  furniture  of  Baal.     An  altar  stands 
Of  vast  dimensions  near  the  central  stone. 
On  which  the  god's  high-priest  strews  frank- 
incense. 


In  weight  a  thousand  talents.    There  he  drtgi 
The  struggling  elders  of  the  flock;  while  neir, 
Stretch'd  on  a  smaller  plate  of  unmix'd  gold. 
Bleed  the  reluctant  lambs.  The  ascending  unoke, 
Impregnate  with  perfumes,  fills  all  the  air. 

These  rites  peiform'd)  his  votaries  all  advinoe 
Where  stands  their  idol ;  to  compare  with  wbom 
That  earth-bom  crew,  which  scaled  the  wiUi  of 

heaven, 
Or  that  vast  champion  of  Philistia's  host, 
Whom  in  the  vale  of  Elah  David  slew 
Unarm'd,  were  eminish'd  to  a  span.    In  height 
Twice  twenty  feet  he  rises  from  the  ground; 
And  every  massy  limb,  and  every  joint, 
Is  carved  in  due  proportion.    Not  one  mine, 
Though  branching  out  in  many  a  vein  of  gold, 
Sufficed  for  this  huge  column.    Him  the  prietti 
Had  swept,  and  burnish'd,  and  perfumed  with  oik, 
Essential  odours.     Now  the  sign  is  given, 
And  forthwith  strains  of  mixed  melody 
Proclaim  their  molten  thunderer;  cornet, flate, 
Harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  unite 
In  loud  triumphal  hymn,  and  all  at  once 
The  King,  the  nations,  and  the  languages 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.    But  not  a  head. 
But  not  one  head  in  all  thy  faithful  bands, 
O  Judah,  bows.    As  when  the  full-orb'd  moon, 
What  time  the  reaper  chants  his  harvest  aoog, 
Rises  behind  some  horizontal  hill. 
Flaming  with  reddest  fire ;  still  as  she  mottt, 
The  tints  all  soften,  and  a  yellower  light 
Gleams  through  the  ridges  of  a  purple  cloa(l: 
At  length,  when  midnight  holds  her  silent  rdgo, 
Changed  to  a  silver  white,  she  holds  her  lamp 
O'er  the  belated  traveller ;  so  thy  face, 
Belshazzar,  fi'om  the  crimson  glow  of  rage, 
Shifting  through  all  the  various  hues  between, 
Settles  into  a  wan  and  bloodless  pale. 
Thine  eyeballs  glare  with  fire.  MNoWjbygrcatBd," 
Incensed,  exclaims  the  monarch,  *<  soon  as  mon 
Again  shall  dawn,  my  vengeance  shall  be  poar'd 
On  eveiy  head  of  their  detested  race." 

He  spake,  and  left  the  fene  with  hastj  step, 
Indignant.    Him  a  thousand  lords  attend. 
The  minions  of  his  oourL    And  now  they  ntA 
The  stately  palace.     In  a  spacious  hall, 
From  whose  high  roof  seven  sparklinglastreshanft 
Round  the  perpetual  board  high  sofiu  ranged 
Receive  the  gallant  chiefs.    The  floor  is  spiead 
With  carpets,  work'd  in  Babylonia's  looms, 
Exquisite  art ;  rich  vessels  carved  in  gold, 
In  silver,  and  in  ivory,  beam  with  gems. 
'Midst  these  is  placed  whatever  of  massy  plate, 
Or  holy  ornament,  Nebassar  brought 
From  Sion's  ransack'd  temple;  lamps, and capj 
And  bowls,  now  sparkling  with  the  richest  growth 
Of  Eastern  vineyards.    On  the  table  smokes 
All  that  can  rouse  the  languid  appetite. 
Barbaric  luxury.     Soft  minstrels  round 
Chant  songs  of  triumph  to  symphonious  harps. 
Propt  on  a  golden  couch  Belshazzar  lies. 
While  on  each  side  fair  slaves  of  Syrian  race 
By  turns  solicit  with  some  amorous  ule 
The  monarch's  melting  heart    «Fill  oe,  w 
cries, 
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*'  That  largest  bowl,  with  which  the  Jewish  slaves 
Once  deckM  the  altar  of  their  vanquished  God. 
Never  again  shall  this  capacious  gold    * 
Receive  their  victims'  blood.  Henceforth  the  kings 
Of  Babylon,  oft  as  this  feast  returns, 
Shall  crown  it  with  rich  wine,  nectarious  draught 
Fill  high  the  foaming  goblet ;  rise,  my  friends ; 
And  as  I  quaff  the  cup,  with  loud  acclaim 
Thrice  hail  to  Bel."    They  rose;  when  all  at  once 
Such  sound  was  heard,  as  when  the  roaring  winds 
Burst  from  their  cave,  and  with  impetuous  rage 
Svveep  o'er  the  Caspian  or  the  Chronian  deep. 
O'er  the  devoted  walls  the  gate  of  heaven 
Thunder'd,  an  hideous  peal ;  and,  lo !  a  cloud 
Came  darkening  all  the  banquet,  whence  appeared 
A  band  (if  hand  it  were,  or  airy  form. 
Compound  of  light  and  shade)  on  the  adverse  wall 
Tracing  strange  characters.     Belshazzar  saw, 
And  trembled  :  from  his  lips  the  goblet  fell: 
He  look'd  again ;  perhaps  it  was  a  dream ; 
Thrice,  four  times  did  he  look ;  and  every  time 
Still  plainer  did  the  mystic  lines  appear, 
Indelible.    Forthwith  he  summons  all 
The  wise  Chaldsans,  who  by  night  consult 
The  starry  signs,  and  in  each  planet  read 
The  dark  decrees  of  fate.     Silent  they  stand ; 
Vain  are  their  boasted  charms.    With  eager  step 
Merodach's  royal  widow  hastes  to  cheer 
Her  trembling  son.     <*  O  king,  for  ever  live ; 
Why  droops  thy  soull"  she  cries;  <fwhat  though 

this  herd 
Of  sage  magicians  own  their  vanquish'd  art, 
Know'st  thou  not  Daniel  ?  In  his  heart  resides 
The  spirit  of  holy  Gods ;  *twas  he  who  told 
Thy  father  strange  events,  and  terrible ; 
Nor  did  Nebassar  honour  one  like  him 
Through  all  his  spacious  kingdom.  He  shall  soon 
Dispel  thy  doubts,  and  all  thy  fears  allay." 
She  spake,  and  with  obeisance  low  retired. 

"  Then  be  it  so ;  haste,  Arioch,  lead  him  here," 
Belshazzar  cries;  **if  he  interpret  right, 
Even  though  my  soul  in  just  abhorrence  holds 
His  hatred  race,  I  will  revoke  their  doom. 
And  shower  rich  honours  on  their  prophet's  head." 

Nor  long  he  waited,  when  with  graceful  step, 
And  awe-commanding  eye,  solemn  and  slow, 
As  conscious  of  superior  dignity, 
Daniel  advanced.     Time  o'er  his  hoary  hair 
Had  shed  his  white  snows.    Behind  him  stream'd 
A  mantle,  ensign  of  prophetic  powers, 
Like  that  with  which  insphred  Elisha  smote 
The  parting  waters,  what  time  on  the  bank 
Of  Jordan  fi-om  the  clouds  a  fiery  car 
Descended,  and  by  flaming  coursers  drawn 
Bore  the  sage  Tishbite  to  celestial  climes, 
Maugre  the  gates  of  death.     A  wand  he  boT« — 
That  wand  by  whose  mysterious  properties 
The  shepherd  of  Horeb  caM'd  the  refluent  waves 
O'er  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  with  which  he  struck 
The  barren  flint,  when  from  the  riven  cliff 
Gush'd  streams,  and  water'd  all  the  thirsty  tribes 
Of  murmuring  Israel.     Through  many  an  age 
Within  the  temple's  unapproached  veil. 
Fast  by  the  rod,  which  bloom'd  o'er  Aaron's  name, 
Still  did  the  holy  relic  rest  secure. 


At  length,  when  Babylonia's  arms  prevaii'd, 
Seraiah  saved  it  from  the  flaming  shrine. 
With  all  the  sacred  wardrobe  of  the  priest, 
And  bore  it  safe  to  Riblah.    Dying  there. 
The  priest  bequeath'd  the  sacred  legacy 
To  Daniel.    He,  when  summoned  to  explain, 
As  now,  God's  dark  decrees,  in  his  right  hand 
Brandish'd  the  mystic  emblem.    **  Art  thou  he, 
Art  thou  that  Daniel,  whom  Nebassar  brought 
From  Salem,  whom  the  vanquish'd  tribes  adore. 
In  wisdom  excellent?  Look  there,  look  there; 
Read  but  those  lines,"  the  affrighted  monarch  cries, 
"  And  clothed  in  scarlet  wear  this  golden  chain. 
The  third  great  ruler  of  my  spacious  realm." 

He  spake,  and  thus  the  reverend  seer  replied. 
**  Thy  promises,  and  threats,  presumptuous  king. 
My  soul  alike  despises ;  yet,  so  wills 
That  spirit,  who  darts  his  radiance  on. my  mind, 
(Hear  thou,  and  tremble,)  will  I  speak  the  words 
Which  he  shall  dictate.    <  Number'd  is  thy  realm. 
And  finish'd :  in  the  balance  art  thou  weigh'd. 
Where  God  hath  found  thee  wanting :  to  the  Modes 
And  Persians  thy  divided  realm  is  given.' 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  and  thus  those  words  import. 
Graven  by  his  high  behest.   See'st  thou  this  wand  1 
Ne'er  has  it  borne,  since  first  it  left  the  trunk, 
Or  bud  or  blossom :  all  its  shielding  rind 
The  sharp  steel  stripp'd,  and  to  dry  winds  exposed 
The  vegetative  sap ;  even  so  thy  race 
Shall  perish :  from  thy  barren  stock  shall  rise 
Nor  prince  nor  ruler ;  and  that  glittering  crown, 
Won  by  thy  valiant  fathers,  whose  long  line 
In  thee,  degenerate  monarch,  soon  must  end, 
Shall  dart  its  lustre  round  a  stranger's  brow." 

**  Prophet  of  evils !  darest  thou  pour  on  me 
Thy  threats  ill-ominous,  and  judgments  dark  1" 
Incensed  the  monarch  cries:  "Hence  to  thy  tribes; 
Teach  them  obedience  to  their  sovereign's  will, 
Or  I  will  break  that  wand,  and  rend  in  twain 
The  mantle  of  thy  God. — Or  if  these  marks 
Thou  wilt  erase  from  that  accursed  wall, 
Take  half  my  realm."   He  spake,  and  fix'd  his  eyes 
Wild  staring  on  the  mystic  characters : 
His  rage  all  sunk  at  once ;  his  fear  retum'd 
Tenfold ;  when  thus  the  man  of  God  began. 

«Go  to  the  shady  vales  of  Palestine, 
Vain  prince,  or  Syrian  Lebanon,  and  tear 
The  palms  and  cedars  from  their  native  mould 
Uprooted ;  then  return,  and  break  this  rod. 
Believe  me,  far  more  arduous  were  the  task : 
For  it  was  harden'd  in  the  streams  of  heaven ; 
And  though  not  dedicate  to  sorcerers'  arts 
By  magic  incantation,  and  strange  spells ; 
Yet  such  a  potent  virtue  doth  reside 
In  every  part,  that  not  the  united  force 
Of  all  thy  kingdom  can  one  line,  one  grain. 
Of  measure,  or  of  solid  weight  impair. 
Wilt  thou  that  I  revoke  thy  destined  fate? 
Devoted  prince,  I  cannot    Hell  beneath 
Is  moved  to  meet  thee.    See  the  mighty  dead, 
The  kings,  that  sat  on  golden  thrones,  approach, 
The  chief  ones  of  the  earth.    *  O  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  morning,  thou  that  vaunting  said'st, 
<*  I  will  ascend  the  heavens ;  I  will  exalt 
My  throne  above  the  stais  of  God ;  the  cloads 
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Shall  roll  beneath  my  feet,"  art  thou,  too. 
As  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  1 
Where  now  u  all  thy  pomp  1  where  theeweetaonnd 
Of  viol,  and  of  harp!'  with  curious  eye 
Tracing  thy  mangled  corse,  the  rescued  sons 
Of  Solyma  shall  say,  *  la  this  the  man 
That  shook  the  pillars  of  the  trembling  earth, 
That  made  the  world  a  desert  1'  all  the  kings. 
Each  in  his  house  entombed,  in  glory  rest, 
While  unlamented  lie  thy  naked  limbs. 
The  sport  of  dogs,  and  vultures.     In  that  day 
Shall  these  imperial  towers,  this  haughty  queen, 
That  in  the  midst  of  waters  sits  secure, 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.    Ill-ominous  birds 
Shall  o*er  the  unwholesome  marshes  scream  for 
And  hissing  serpents  by  sulphureous  pools  [food ; 
Conceal  their  filthy  brood.    The  traveller 
In  vain  shall  ask  where  stood  Assyria's  pride  * 
No  trace  shall  guide  his  dubious  steps ;  nor  sage, 
Versed  in  historic  lore,  shall  mark  the  site 
Of  desolated  Babylon."    Thus  spake 
The  seer,  and  wiUi  majestic  step  retired. 


FROM  BOOK  IT. 

The  City  of  Babylon  having  been  taken  by  the  Army  of 
QyruB,  BaUhaziar  is  found  In  his  Pleasure  Garden,  and 


♦  *  *  WiTHiH  the  walls 

Of  Babylon  was  raised  a  lofty  mound. 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  adom'd 
The  pensile  garden.    For  Nebassar's  queen. 
Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 
Sigh'd  for  her  Median  home,  where  nature's  hand 
Had  scoop'd  the  vale,  and  clothed  the  mountain's 

side 
With  many  a  verdant  wood ;  nor  long  she  pined 
Till  that  uxurious  monarch  call'd  on  art 
To  rival  nature's  sweet  variety. 
Forthwith  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  uprear'd 
This  hill,  egregious  work ;  rich  fruits  o'erhang 
The  sloping  walks,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  branches.     Thither  flocks 
A  multitude  unseen,  and,  'mid  the  groves 
And  secret  arbours  all  night  long  conoeal'd. 
Silent,  and  sad,  escape  the  victor's  sword. 

Now  the  glad  sound  of  loud  triumphal  notes, 
Miz'd  with  the  yells  of  terror  and  dismay. 
Are  wafted  through  the  concave  arch  of  night 
To  that  imperial  mansion,  where  the  king 
Lies  revelling  with  his  minions.    Nitocris 
First  heard,  and  started.    In  that  spacious  room, 
On  whose  rich  sides  was  painted  many  a  chase, 
With  all  the  warlike  acts  of  Ninus  old, 
And  gpreat  Semiramis,  she  sat,  and  wove 
Her  variegated  web.    Her  slaves  around 
With  sprightly  converse  cheer'd  the  midnight  hour; 
When  sudden,  chili'd  with  horror,  in  their  arms 
She  sinks,  a  breathless  corse.   And  now  the  noise 
Invades  BeUhazzar's  ear.     A  messenger, 
And  still  another  messenger  arrives. 
To  tell  him,  all  is  lost     On  the  adverse  wall 
Instant  his  eye  is  fix'd :  the  characters. 
Which  yet  remain,  grow  blacker,  and  increase 
In  magoitode  tenfold :  **  Where,  where/'  ezclaime 


The  afifighted  prince,  **  Oh  where  is  Daniel?  where 
Is  that  interpreter  of  Heaven's  decrees. 
Whose  curse  prophetic  on  mine  ear  still  aoonds 
Mor«  horrible,  than  these  alarming  peaia. 
Which,  as  I  speak,  nearer  and  nearer  roU, 
The  harbingers  of  slaughter.     Haste,  arise  I 
Tell  him,  I  spare  the  tribes ;  tell  him,  I  bow 
To  his  Jehovah."    Thus  Belshazzar  apake, 
When  sudden,  with  impetuous  uproar. 
Through  the  wide  portals  rush'd  an  armed  band, 
Persians  and  Medea.    Gobryas,  and  Gadataa, 
Breathing  fierce  vengeance,  and  inveterate  hate, 
Conduct  the  bloody  troop.  Where,  monarch,  when 
Is  now  thy  cruel  wrath,  thy  pride,  thy  power ! 
Sunk  on  his  knees  behold  Belshazzar  bowv 
Before  his  rebel  eziles!  «  Spare,  oh  spare 
My  life,"  the  coward  tyrant,  trembling,  < 
«  Let  Cyrus  wear  my  crown.  To  barren  i 
To  regions  never  trod  by  human  foot. 
Banish  me,*  where  I  ne'er  again  may  know 
Sweet  social  intercourse,  but  think,  oh  think,     ' 
How  fearful  'tis  to  die."    Thus  while  he  spake. 
With  sword  liplifted,  o'er  the  bending  king 
The  victors  sto^.    And  now  perhaps  his  pnycts, 
And  eyes,  which  upward  rolling,  long'd  for  lifo 
Though  miserable,  had  stopp'd  the  fotal  Mow, 
Had  not  his  murder'd  son  forbade  the  rage 
Of  Gobryas  to  subside.    On  his  arch'd  neck 
The  ponderous  falchion  foils,  and  at  one  atroke 
Smites  from  its  spouting  trunk  the  sever'd  1 
Of  Babylonia's  monarch.    Ever  thus 
Perish  fell  cruelty,  and  lawless  power ! 


FROM  BOOK  TL 

After  the  Capture  of  Bahylon,  the  Jews  baring  been  po- 
mitted  by  Cyrus  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  tb^  xvatk 
Jerasalem — Keuew  the  Feasto — Lay  the  FoandatioB  cf 
the  Temple— Th«  old  Mea  weep. 

Now  dawns  the  mom,  and  on  mount  Olivet 
The  hoar-frost  melts  before  the  riaiiig  sun. 
Which  summons  to  their  daily  toil  the  world 
Of  beasts,  of  men ;  and  all  that  wing  the  air. 
And  all  that  swims  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Or  creeps  the  gpround,  bid  universal  hail 
To  day's  bright  regent.  But  the  tribes  were  loosed, 
Impatient  even  of  rest,  ere  yet  the  stars 
Withdrew  their  feeble  light.  Through  eveij  street 
They  bend  their  way :  some  Ananiah  lestds, 
Some  Phanuel,  or  what  elders  else  were  driven 
In  early  youth  from  Sion.    Not  a  spot 
Remains  unvisited ;  each  stone,  each  beani» 
Seems  sacred.     As  in  legendary  tale. 
Led  by  magician's  hand  some  hero  treads 
Enchanted  ground,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
Aerial  voices,  or  with  secret  dread 
Sees  unembodied  shades,  by  fancy  formed. 
Flit  through  the  gloom ;  so  rescued  Judah  walk*d. 
Amid  the  majesty  of  Salem  s  dust. 
With  reverential  awe.    Howbeit  they  soon 
Remove  the  mouldering  ruins ;  soon  they  dear 
The  obstructed  paths,  and  every  mansion  raise. 
By  force,  or  time,  impair'd.    Then  Jeahna  rose 
With  all  his  priests ;  nor  thou,  Zorobabel, 
Soul  of  the  tribes,  wast  absent.     To  the  God 
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Of  Jftoob,  oft  w  mom  and  eve  retuma, 
A  new-built  altar  emokes.    Nor  do  they  not 
Obaer^e  the  feast,  memorial  of  that  age 
When  Israel  dwelt  in  tents ;  the  Sabbath,  too, 
New  moons,  and  every  ritual  ordinance, 
FirstFfruits,  and  paschal  lamb,  and  rams,  and  goa&, 
Offerings  of  sin  and  peace.    Nor  3ret  was  laid 
The  temple's  new  foundation.     Com  and  wine, 
Sweet  balm  and  oil,  they  mete  with  liberal  hand 
To  Tynan  and  Sidonian.    To  the  sea 
Of  Joppa  down  they  heave  their  stately  trees 
From  Syrian  Lebanon.    And  now  they  square 
Huge  blocks  of  marble,  and  with  ancient  rites 
Anoint  the  comer-stone.    Around  the  priests. 
The  Levites,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  stand 
With  trampets,  and  with  cymbals.    Jeshua  first, 
Adom'd  in  robes  pontifical,  conducts 
The  sacred  ceremony.    An  ephod  rich. 
Purple  and  blue,  comes  mantling  o'er  bis  arms, 
Clasp'd  with  smooth  studs,  round  whose  mean- 
dering hem 


A  girdle  twines  its  folds :  to  this  by  cfadns 
Of  gold  is  link*d  a  breastplate :  costly  gems, 
Jasper  and  diamond,  sapphire  amethyst. 
Unite  their  hues ;  twelve  stones,  memorial  apt 
Of  Jttdah's  ancient  tribes.    A  mitre  decks 
His  head,  and  on  the  top  a  golden  crown 
Graven,  like  a  signet,  by  no  vulgar  hand, 
Proclaims    him   priest  of  God.    Symphonious 

hymns 
Are  mix*d  with  instramental  melody, 
And   Judah's  joyful   shouts.     But   down    thy 

cheeks, 
O  Ananiah,  from  thine  aged  eye, 
O  Phaneul,  drops  a  tear ;  for  ye  have  seen 
The  house  of  Solomon  in  all  its  pride, 
And  ill  can  brook  this  change.    Nor  ye  alone. 
But  every  ancient  wept.    Loud  shrieks  of  grief, 
Miz'd  with  the  voice  of  joy,  are  heard  beyond 
The  hills  of  Salem.     Even  fh>m  Gibeon's  walls 
The  astonished  peasant  turns  a  listening  ear. 
And  Jordan's  shepherds  catch  the  distant  sound. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


CBOTn,1748.    Died,  11M.] 


Sib  William  Jonbs  is  not  a  great  poet;  but 
his  name  recals  such  associations  of  worth,  in- 
tellect, and  accomplishments,  that  if  these  sketches 
were  not  necessarily  and  designedly  only  minia^ 
tures  of  biography,  I  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  sa- 
crilege to  consign  to  scanty  and  inadequate  bounds 
the  life  of  a  scholar  who,  in  feeding  the  lamp  of 
knowledge,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  prema* 
turely  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life. 

He  was  bom  in  London.  His  father,  who  it 
is  said  could  trace  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  North  Wales,  and  who,  like  his  son, 
was  no  discredit  to  his  lineage,  was  so  eminent 
a  mathematician  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley.  His  first  em- 
ployment had  been  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  on 
board  a  man-of-war ;  and  in  that  situation  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  friendship  of  Lord  Anson. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Vigo  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  had  the  liberty 
of  pillaging  the  captured  town.  With  no  veiy 
rapadotts  views,  he  selected  a  bookseller's  shop 
for  his  share ;  but  finding  no  book  worth  taking 
away,  he  carried  off  a  pair  of  sdssors,  which  he 
used  to  show  his  friends,  as  a  trophy  of  his  mili- 
tary success.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
published  several  scientific  works,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  of  illustration  and 
brevity  of  style.  By  his  labours  as  a  teacher  he 
acquired  a  small  fortune ;  but  lost  it  through  tha 
feilure  of  a  banker.  His  friend,  Lord  Maccles- 
field, however,  in  some  degree  indemnified  him 
for  ^e  loss,  by  procuring  for  him  a  sinecure  place 
under  government  Sir  William  Jones  lost  this 
valuable  parent  when  he  was  only  three  years 
old ;  so  that  the  care  of  his  first  education  de- 


volved upon  his  mother.  She,  also,  was  a  person 
of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawn- 
ing powers  with  a  sagadoos  assiduity  which  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  their  quick  and  sui^ 
prising  growth.  We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil 
she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  years  of 
age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  attention  with  the  strongest 
admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Reve^ 
lation.  Human  nature  perhaps  presents  no 
authentic  picture  of  its  felidty  more  pure  or 
satisActoiy  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superin- 
tended by  a  mother  capable  of  directing  him. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school, 
where  his  progress  was  at  first  interrapted  by  an 
accident  which  he  met  with,  in  having  his  thigh- 
bone broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken 
home  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  hia 
return,  his  abilities  were  so  distinguished,  that 
before  he  left  Harrow,  he  was  shown  to  strangers 
as  an  ornament  to  the  seminary.  Before  he  had 
reached  this  eminence  at  school,  it  is  a  fact,  dis- 
graceful to  one  of  his  teachers,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ground  which  he  had  lost  by  th0 
aoddent  already  mentioned,  he  was  frequently 
subjected  to  punishment,  for  exertions  which  he 
could  not  make ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
for  not  bang  able  to  soar  before  he  had  been 
taught  to  fly.  The  system  of  severity  must  have 
been  merciless,  indeed,  when  it  applied  to  Jones, 
of  whom  his  master.  Dr.  Thackery,  used  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  spirit,  that  if  left 
firiendless  and  naked  on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  would 
make  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  while  at  Harrow,  his  fellow-scholan 
having  determined  to  act  the  play  of  the  Tern- 
pest|  they  were  at  a  loas  for  a  oopy,  and  th«l 
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youug  Jones  wrote  out  the  whole  from  memory. 
Such  miracles  of  human  recollection  are  cer- 
tainly on  record ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
the  boys  at  Harrow,  when  permitted  by  their 
masters  to  act  a  play»  to  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
a  copy  of  Sbakspeare ;  and  some  mistake  or  ex- 
aggeration may  be  suspected  in  the  anecdote. 
He  possibly  abridged  the  play  for  the  particular 
occasion.  Before  leaving  Harrow  school,  he 
learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  studied  the 
Hebrew  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read 
some  of  the  original  Psalms.  What  would  have 
been  labour  to  others  was  Jones's  amusement 
He  used  to  relax  his  mind  with  Philidor's  Lessons 
at  Chess,  and  with  studying  botany  and  fossils. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  entered  of  Uni- 
▼ersity  college,  Oxford,  where  his  residence  was 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  his  mother  taking 
up  her  abode  in  the  town.  He  was  also,  for- 
tunately, permitted  by  his  teachers  to  forsake  the 
study  of  dialectic  logic,  which  still  haunted  the 
college,  for  that  of  Oriental  literature;  and  he 
was  so  zealous  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  brought 
from  London  to  Oxford  a  native  of  Aleppo, 
whom  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction  in  Arabic.  He  also  be- 
gan the  study  of  modem  Persic,  and  found  his 
exertions  rewarded  with  rapid  success.  His  va- 
cations were  spent  in  London,  where  be  attended 
schools  for  riding  and  fencing,  and  studied  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  He  pursued  in  theory, 
and  even  exceeded  in  practice,  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion projected  by  Milton ;  and  boasted,  that  with 
the  fortune  of  a  peasant,  he  could  give  himself  the 
education  of  a  prince.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  Oxford ;  but  before  he  obtained  it,  whilst  he 
was  yet  fearful  of  his  success,  and  of  burdening 
the  slender  finances  of  an  afiectionate  mother  for 
his  support,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of  Earl  Spencer.  In  the 
summer  of  1765,  he  repaired  to  Wimbledon 
Park,  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his 
young  pupil.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Lord 
Spencer's  family,  when  he  was  flattered  by  an 
ofler  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  place  of 
interpreter  of  Eastern  languages.  This  situation, 
though  it  might  not  have  interfered  with  his 
other  pursuits,  he  thought  fit  to  decline;  but 
earnestly  requested  that  it  might  be  given  to  his 
Syrian  teacher,  Mirza,  whose  character  he  wrote. 
The  solicitation  was,  however,  unnoticed;  and 
the  event  only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gretting his  own  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  not 
accepting  the  proffered  office,  that  he  might  con- 
sign its  emoluments  to  Mirza.  At  Wimbledon 
he  first  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Shipley,  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  to 
which  he  owed  the  future  happiness  of  his  life. 
The  ensuing  winter,  1766,  he  removed  with  Lord 
Spencer's  family  to  London,  where  he  renewed 
his  pursuit  of  external  as  well  as  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, and  received  lessons  from  Gallini 
as  well  as  Angelo.  It  is  amusing  to  find  his 
biographer  add  that  he  took  lessons  at  the  broad- 
sword firom  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner,  seamed 


with  scars,  to  whose  military  narrations  he  ii«d 
to  listen  with  delight. 

In  1767  ho  made  a  short  trip  with  the  fiuojiy 
of  his  pupil  to  the  Continent,  where,  at  Spa,  be 
pursued  the  study  of  German,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  finding  an  inoomptn- 
ble  teacher  of  dancing,  whose  name  was  JaDaoo. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  requested  bj  the 
secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  undertake  t 
task  in  which  no' other  scholar  in  England  wis 
found  willing  to  engage,  namely,  in  funiiihmgi 
version  of  an  Eastern  MS.  a  life  of  Nadir  Sbaw. 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  had  brought  with 
him  to  England,  and  which  his  Danish  majestj 
was  anxious  to  have  translated  into  FrpDclL 
Mr.  Jones  undertook  the  translation  from  a  bDd»> 
ble  reluctance  to  allow  the  MS.  to  be  carried  oot 
of  the  country  for  want  of  a  translator;  altkoogii 
the  subject  was  dry,  and  the  style  of  the  origijial 
difilcult,  and  although  it  obliged  him  to  submit 
his  translation  to  a  native  of  France,  in  oitler  to 
give  it  the  idioms  of  a  French  style.  He  wu  at 
this  time  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Tix 
only  reward  which  he  obtained  for  his  labour 
was  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Copea- 
hagen,  and  a  recomm^dation  firom  the  court  cf 
Denmark  to  his  own  sovereign.  To  the  •^Hb- 
tory  of  Nadir  Shaw"  he  added  a  treatiae  of  hu 
own  on  Oriental  poetry,  in  the  langoage  of  \x 
translation.  In  the  same  year  he  began  tlK 
study  of  music,  and  took  some  leseoot  oo  uk 
Welsh  harp. 

In  1770  he  again  visited  the  Continent  wri 
the  Spencer  family,  and  travelled  into  Itaij. 
Th^  genius  which  interests  us  at  home  redoahies 
its  interest  on  foreign  ground ;  but  it  would  t^ 
pear,  from  Jones's  letters,  that,  in  this  insUnff, 
he  was  too  assiduous  a  scholar  to  be  an  amosof 
traveller.  His  mind,  during  this  visit  to  die 
Continent,  was  less  intent  on  men  and  manon 
than  on  objects  which  he  might  have  stcdifd 
with  equal  advantage  at  homo.  We  find  hia 
deciphering  Chinese,  and  composing  a  vnsf^j- 
The  tragedy  has  been  irrecoverably  IcsL  Its 
subject  was  the  death  of  MusUpha,  the  m  '^ 
Soiiman;  the  same  on  which  Fulke  Greri>. 
Lord  Brooke,  composed  a  drama.* 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  detemiined  ti 
embrace  the  law  as  a  profession,  the  atudj  'i 
which  he  commenced  in  1771,  being  then  in  hj 
twenty-fourth  year.  His  motiTes  for  choas>r.2 
this  profession  are  best  explained  in  his  own 
words.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Schalten5> 
avows  at  once  the  public  ambition  and  personil 
pride  which  had  now  grown  up  vrith  the  mht^ 
rity  of  his  ^aracter.  "The  die"  (he  says)"-* 
cast  All  my  books  and  M88.,  with  the'eicfy 
tion  of  those  only  which  relate  to  law  and  ora- 
tory, are  locked  up  at  Oxford ;  and  I  have  de- 
termined, for  the  next  twenty  years  at  lea$L  ;o 
renounce  all  studies  but  those  which  are  ^^^ 
nected  with  my  profession.  It  is  needieft  'i> 
trouble  you  with  my  reasons  at  length  for  tha 

[*  Mallet  has  a  drama  on  the  aam^sul^ject,  but  ii  id  ^ 
a  sul^t  to  let] 
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determination.    I  will  only  say,  that  if  I  had 
lived  at  Rome  or  Athens,  I  should  have  preferred 
the  labours,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their  ora- 
tors and  illustrious  citizens,  connected  as  they 
were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the  philo- 
sophers.     Here  I   adopt  the  same  resolution. 
••••••     If  the  study  of  the  law 

were  really  unpleasant  and  disgusting,  which  is 
fiur  from  the  truth,  the  exainple  of  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients  and  of  Minerva  would  justify  me  in 
preferring  the  useful  olive  to  the  barren  laurel. 
To  tell  you  my  mind  freely,  I  am  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  bear  the  arrogance  of  men  of  rank,  to 
which  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  so  often 
obliged  to  submit.'' 

This  letter  was  written  some  years  after  he 
had  resigned  his  situation  in  Lord  Spencer's 
fieunily,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. In  the  mean  time,  though  the  motives  which 
guided  him  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  un. 
doubtedly  made  him  in  earnest  with  his  legal 
studies,  he  still  found  spare  hours  to  devote  to 
literature.  He  finished  his  tragedy  of  Mustapha, 
and  sketched  two  very  ambitious  plans ;  the  one 
of  an  epic  poem,  the  other  of  a  Turkish  history. 
That  he  could  have  written  a  useful  and  amusing 
history  of  Turkey,  is  easy  to  suppose;  but  the 
outline,  and  the  few  specimens  of  his  intended 
epic,  leave  little  room  for  regret  that  it  was  not 
finished.  Its  subject  was  the  discovery  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  characters  Tynan,  snd  the  machinery 
allegorical,  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  More 
unpromising  symptoms  of  a  poem  could  hardly 
be  announced. 

In  1772  he  published  his  French  letter  to  Du 
Perron  the  French  traveller,  who,  in  his  account 
of  his  travels  in  India,  had  treated  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  members,  with  disre- 
spect. In  this  publication,  he  corrected  the 
French  writer,  perhaps,  with  more  asperity  than 
his  maturer  judgment  would  have  approved.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems  with  two  dissertations;  one  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  another  on  the  arts  commonly 
called  imitative.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Arts,  he 
objects,  on  very  fair  grounds,  to  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  of  the  universal  object  of  poetry  being 
imitation.  Certainly,  no  species  of  poetry  can 
strictly  be  said  to  be  imitative  of  nature  except 
that  which  is  dramatic  Mr.  Twining,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  **  Poetics,"  has,  however,  explained 
this  theory  of  Aristotle  pretty  satisfiictorily,  by 
showing,  that  when  he  spoke  of  poetry  as  imita- 
tive, he  alluded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
highest  department  of  the  art,  namely,  the  drama; 
or  to  the  dramatic  part  of  epic  poetry,  the  dia- 
logue, which,  in  recitation,  afforded  an  actual 
imitation  of  the  passions  which  were  described. 

When  Mr.  Jones  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
he  found  that  no  human  industry  could  effectively 
•nite  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  He  therefore  took  the  resolu- 
tion, already  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  letters,  of 
abstaining  from  all  study,  but  that  of  the  science 


and  eloquence  of  the  bar.  He  thought,  however, 
that  consistently  with  this  resolution,  he  might 
translate  **  The  Greek  Orations  of  Isous,  in  cases 
rel ating  to  succession  to  doubtful  property."  Th is 
translation  appeared  in  1778.  In  the  interval, 
his  practice  became  considerable;  and  he  was 
made,  in  1776,  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  several  eminent  foreign  scholars. 
Among  those  correspondents,  his  favourite  seems 
to  have  been  Reviczkk,  an  Oriental  scholar,  whom 
he  met  in  England,  and  who  was  afterward  the 
Imperial  minister  at  Warsaw. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  and  during  its  whole  progress,  Mr.  Jones's 
political  principles  led  him  to  a  decided  disappro- 
bation of  the  measures  of  government  which 
were  pursued  in  that  contest.  But  though  po- 
litically opposed  to  Lord  North,  he  possessed  so 
much  of  the  personal  favour  of  that  minister,  as 
to  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  his  influence, 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
which  became  vacant  in  the  year  17S0.  While 
this  matter  was  in  suspense,  he  was  advised  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  finding  there  was 
no  chance  of  success,  he  declined  the  contest  he» 
fore  the  day  of  election ;  his  political  principles, 
and  an  **  Ode  to  Liberty,"  which  be  had  pub- 
lished, having  offended  the  majority  of  the  acade- 
mic voters.  During  the  riots  of  1780,  he  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  security  against  insurrection, 
and  for  defence  against  invasion,  which  has  since 
been  realized  in  the  volunteer  system.  During 
the  same  year  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris ;  and, 
at  one  time,  intended  to  have  proceeded  to  Ame- 
rica, for  a  professional  object,  namely,  to  procure 
for  a  client  and  friend  the  restitution  of  an  estate, 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
confiscated.  The  indisposition  of  bis  friend, 
however,  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  At- 
lantic On  his  return  to  England,  he  recurred 
to  his  favourite  Oriental  studies,  and  completed  a 
translation  of  the  seven  ancient  Arabian  poems, 
famous  for  having  been  once  suspended  in  the 
Temple  of  Mecca ;  as  well  as  another  poem,  in 
the  same  language,  more  curious  than  inviting 
in  its  subject,  which  was  the  Mohammedan  law  of 
succession  to  intestates.  The  latter  work  had 
but  few  charms  to  reward  his  labour ;  but  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  literary 
and  legal  fitness  for  the  station  in  India  to  which 
he  still  aspired. 

Besides  retracing  his  favourite  studies  with  the 
Eastern  Muses,  we  find  him  at  this  period  warm- 
ly engaged  in  political  as  well  as  professional 
pursuits.    An  **  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments," 
an  «*  Address  to  the  Inhabitante  of  Westminster 
on   Parliamentary  reform;"  these  publications, 
together  with  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
he  wrote  within  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in 
I  England,  attest  at  once  the  vigour  and  elegance 
I  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  application. 
I      On  the  succession  of  the  Shelbume  adminib- 
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tration,  be  obtained,  tbrough  the  particular  inte- 
rest of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  judicial  office  in 
Bengal,  for  which  he  had  been  hitherto  an  un- 
■ncoeeeful  competitor.  In  March,  1783,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  April 
following  he  married  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  many  years  attached.  He  immedi- 
ately sailed  for  India,  having  secured,  as  his 
friend  Lord  Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the 
two  first  objects  of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love 
and  ambition.  The  joy  with  which  he  contem- 
plated his  situation  is  strongly  testified  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  his  feelings  which  he  gives  in  his 
letters,  and  in  the  gigantic  plans  of  literature 
which  he  sketched  out  Happily  married — still 
in  the  prime  of  life — leaving  at  home  a  reputa- 
tion which  had  reached  the  hemisphere  he  was 
to  visit,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  turbulence  of  party 
politics,  which,  though  it  had  not  dissolved  any 
of  his  friendships,  had  made  some  of  them  irk- 
some. The  scenes  which  he  had  delighted  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance  were  now  inviting  his 
dooeet  researches !  He  approached  regions  and 
manners  which  gave  a  living  picture  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  while  his  curiosity  was  heightened, 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  means  of  its  gratification. 

In  December,  1788,  he  commenced  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  an  Indian  judge,  with  bis 
characteristic  ardour.  He  also  began  the  study 
of  Sanscrit  He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in 
India,  when  his  knowledge  of  that  ancient  lan- 
guage enabled  him,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor,  to  commence  a  g^at  plan  for  adminis- 
tering justice  among  the  Indians,  by  compiling  a 
digest  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  laws,  similar  to 
that  which  Justinian  gave  his  Greek  and  Roman 
subjects.  His  part  in  the  project  was  only  to 
survey  and  arrange  its  materials.  To  that  supers 
intendence  the  Brahmins  themselves  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence.  To  detail  his  share  in 
the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  earliest, 
or  at  least  the  most  important,  philosophical  so- 
ciety established  in  British  India,  would  be  al- 
most to  abridge  its  Transactions  during  his  life- 
time. He  took  the  lead  in  founding  it,  and  lived 
to  see  three  volumes  of  its  Transactions  appear. 
In  1789  he  translated  the  ancient  Hindu  drama, 
«*  Saoontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,"  by  Gallidas,  an 
author  whom  Sir  William  Jones  'calls  the  Shak- 
speare  of  India,  and  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Terence,  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  antique  picture  of  Hindu  manners  is 
certainly  the  greatest  curiosity  which  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  by  Europeans  has  brought 
to  light  In  1794  he  published,  also  from  the 
Sanscrit,  a  translation  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu, 
who  is  esteemed,  by  the  Hindoos,  to  be  the  ear- 
liest of  created  beings,  and  the  holiest  of  legisla- 
tors; but  who  appears,  by  the  English  translator's 
confession,  to  have  lived  long  after  priests,  sUtes- 
men,  and  metaphysicians  had  learned  to  combine 
their  crafts. 

While  business  required  his  daily  attendance 
at  Calcutta,  his  usual  residence  was  on  the  banks 


of  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  tre  mDes  fiwm 
the  court  To  this  spot  he  returned  every  even- 
ing after  sunset ;  and,  in  the  morning,  rase  so 
early  as  to  reach  his  apartments  in  time,  by 
setting  out  on  foot  at  the  first  appearance  of 
dawn.  He  passed  the  months  of  vacation  at 
ChrishnagUT,  a  country  residence,  sixty  miles 
from  Calcutta,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  in- 
teresting, from  having  been  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  college.  Here  he  added  botany  to  the 
other  pursuits  of  his  indefetigable  curiosity. 

In  the  burning  climate  of  Bengal,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  strongest  constitution  shoold 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  profeesional 
duties,  and  of  his  extensive  literaiy  laboora.  The 
former  alone  occupied  him  seven  houn  daring 
the  session  time.  His  health,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  early  affected  in  India.  In  1793,  the 
indisposition  of  Lady  Jones  rendered  it  necessaxy 
that  she  should  return  to  England.  Sir  Wilfiam 
proposed  to  follow  her  in  179.5,  delajing  only  till 
he  should  complete  the  system  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion. But  they  parted  to  meet  no  more.  In 
1794  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  which  acted  with  uncommon  rapidity; 
and,  before  a  physician  was  called  in,  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  yield  to  the  efficacy  of  medidne. 
He  expired  in  a  composed  attitude,  witfaoot  a 
groan,  or  the  appearance  of  a  pang ;  and  retained 
an  expression  of  complacency  on  hia  features  to 
the  last 

In  the  course  of  a  short  life.  Sir  William  Jones 
acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  men,  if  they  were  blest  with 
antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
surpass.  His  learning  threw  light  on  the  laws 
of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  literature  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  femily  of  nations. 
He  carried  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  philas- 
thropy  into  his  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a  judge. 
Amid  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  he  retained  a 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent 
for  transfiising  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same 
degree  of  industry.  Had  he  written  nothing  bat 
the  delightful  ode  fit>m  Hafiz, 

**  Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wooldst  charm  my  o^t," 
it  would  alone  testify  the  harmony  of  his  ear,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  When  be  went  abroad, 
it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
avarice  or  ambition;  but  to  search,  amid  the 
ruins  of  Oriental  literature,  for  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

«9<or  an  Bokhara'^  fannted  gold. 
Or  all  tha  gema  of  Samareaad." 

It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  avoid  supposing, 
that  the  activity  of  his  mind  spread  itself  in  too 
many  directions  to  be  always  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  impulse  that  carried  him 
through  so  many  pursuits,  has  a  look  of  something 
restless,  inordinate,  and  ostentatious.  Useful  as 
he  was,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
■till  more  so^  had  his  powers  been  concentrated 
to  fewer  objects.    His  poetxy  is  i 
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gant;  but  altogether,  it  has  too  much  of  the  florid 
luxury  of  the  East.  His  taste  would  appear,  in 
his  latter  years,  to  have  Men  into  a  state  of 
Brahminical  idolatry,  when  he  recoounends  to 
our  particular  admiration,  and  translates,  in 
pompous  lyrical  diction,  the  Indian  description 
of  Cumara,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  riding  upon  a 
peacock;  and  enjoins  us  to  admire,  as  an  allegory 
equally  new  and  beautiful,  the  unimaginable  con- 
ceit of  Camdeo,  the  Indian  Cupid,  having  a  bow 
that  is  made  of  flowers,  and  a  bowstring  which 


is  a  string  of  bees.  Industrious  as  he  was,  his 
history  is  full  of  abandoned  and  half-executed 
projects  While  his  name  reflects  credit  on 
poetical  biography,  his  secondary  &me  as  a  com- 
poser, shows  that  the  palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely 
to  be  won,  even  by  great  genius,  without  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  pursuit.* 

*AXXd  oiwwn  ilia  ir&ma  Swfiinai  airds  iXtoBat ; 
"hXkta  pilv  Y^P  iSoKt  Otds  voXcu^Xa  Ipya,  • 

'AAXw  ii  ^PXUVT^v,  Iripa  xt^piv  gal  doiS^v. 

lUAA,  ziv.  729. 


A  PERSIAN  BOJXQ  Of  HAIDS. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  infold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bokhara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

Oh !  when  these  fiiir  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display ; 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 
And  robe  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  t 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  1 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah !  change  the  theme, 

And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  Uoom: 

'TIS  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power, 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy: 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But,  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Touth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage ;) 
While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay ;  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  1 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  anght  be  cniel  from  thy  lipl 


Tet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill, 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  1 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 
But,  oh !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  nymph  for  whom  theee  notes  are  sung. 


ANODE. 


nr  noTAnoir  or  alomus. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where^  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starrM  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No : — ^men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  fkr  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rightB,and,  knowing,  daro  maintain, 

Provent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  : 

These  constitute  a  state, 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  ropressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  firown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  feint  rays,  snd^  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  hemn-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  feirer  than  tha  Cretan  shoro ! 

No  mora  shall  Freedom  smUel 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  mora ! 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Thoee  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  foUy  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

r*  It  is  not  Sir  WUUan  Jones's  poetiy  that  oan  perpeto- 
ate  Us  nsme.--SovTaxT,  <}iiarter%  Acvtes,  VOL  zL  ^  602.] 
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SAMUEL  BISHOP. 


CB«ni,1711.    DM^IIM.] 


Bamtbl  BiiRor  WM  a  dergyman,  and  for 
many  yean  the  head  maater  cif  Merchant  Tailon' 
achool.  He  wrote  aereral  easayi  and  poems  for 
the  public  Ledger,  and  publuhed  a  volume  of 


Latin  pieeea,  entitled  "  Feria  Poetiae."  A  vo- 
lume of  his  wrmons,  and  two  volamea  of  his 
poetry,  were  published  after  his  death. 


TO 


M  A  Kinra/'  dear  girl,  «  cuts  Ioto/'  they  aay ! 
Mere  modish  love,  perhaps  it  may^— 
—'For  any  tool,  of  any  kind. 
Can  separate ^what  was  never  join'd. 

The  kntle,  thai  cuts  our  love  in  two, 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do ; 
Must  cut  your  softnesi,  truth,  and  spirit, 
Down  to  the  vulgar  siie  of  merit ; 
To  level  youn,  with  modem  taste, 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste ; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store, 
Clip,  what  vrould  dizen  out  a  aoore. 

That  self-same  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgment,  sight,  for  ever : 
All  memory  of  endearments  past. 
All  hope  of  comforts  long  to  last ; — 
Ail  that  makes  fourteen  years  vrith  you, 
A  summer ;— and  a  short  one  too ; — 
All,  that  affection  feels  and  fears, 
When  hours  without  yon  seem  like  yean. 

Till  that  be  done,  (and  Td  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  wiU  chip  the  moon,) 
Accept  my  present,  undeterred. 
And  leave  their  proverbs  to  the  herd* 

If  in  a  kiss—delicious  treat  !•— 
Your  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
Love,  fond  of  such  substantial  fiure. 
And  proud  to  play  the  glutton  there, 
Ail  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain, 
Save  only— ^<  cut  and  come  again." 


TOTHXBAMB 
I  tBB  Ajanftuuj  at  an  wivddis-dat,  whioh  Wii  i 

BIE  BOXB-DAT,  WIVE  A  ICIQ 

«  This,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed"— 

So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said. 

Behold  another  ring  I—"  for  what  t" 
**  To  wed  thee  o'er  again !"— Why  not  1 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth ; 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered. 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed, 
Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 
mi 


I  plead  the  double  merit  now. 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here  then  to-day,  (with  feith  as  sure, 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure. 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine,) 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring : 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
Those  virtues,  which  before  untried. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride : 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  daim. 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name, 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 
For  conscience'  sake,  as  well  as  love's. 

And  why  ! — ^They  show  me  every  hour. 
Honour's  high  thought,  Affoction's  power. 
Discretion's  deed,  lound  Judgment's  sentenoe,- 
And  teach  me  all  things — but  repentance. 


xnGRAM. 


No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard. 

Plain  folk,  in  humble  plight ; 
One  only  tankard  crown'd  theb  board ; 

And  that  was  fiU'd  each  night  ;— 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketch'd. 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby  angel's  fece. 

John  swallow'd  first  a  moderate  sup ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cap^ 

She  swill'd,  till  aU  was  gone. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  feir; 

But  she  ne'er  changed  a  jot ; 
She  loved  to  see  the  angel  tiiere, 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot. 

When  John  found  aU  remonstrance  vain. 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  Angel  stood  so  plain. 

He  got  a  Devil  portray'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail, 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  qusffd ; 
And  ever,  when  she  seised  her  ale, 

She  dear'd  it  at  a  draught — 
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John  itared^  with  wonder  petrified ; 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate ; 
And  "  why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cried, 

«  At  this  enormous  rate  1" — 

«  Oh !  John,"  she  said, «  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't  in  conscience  stop : 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame, 

To  leave  the  Devil  a  drop !" 


EPIGRAM. 


8n !  stretch'd  on  nature's  couch  of  grass. 

The  foot-flore  traveller  lies ! 
Vast  treasures  let  the  great  amass ; 
A  leathern  pouch,  and  buming-glaas, 

For  all  hu  wants  suffice. 

For  him  the  sun  its  power  displays, 
In  either  hemisphere ; 


Pours  on  Virginia's  cosst  its  blaze. 
Tobacco  for  his  pipe  to  raise ; 
And  shines  to  light  itr—kirei 


EPIGRAM. 

QVOCUKQUI  XOOO  UM. 

A  YBTKBAN  gambler,  in  a  tempest  caught, 
Once  in  his  life  a  church's  shelter  sought; 
Where  many  an  hint,  pathetically  grave, 
On  life's  precarious  lot,  the  preacher  gave. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  storm  all  spent, 
Home    trudged  old  Cog-die,  reasoning  as 

went; 
''Strict  truth,"  quoth  he,  ethis  ^verend  sage 

declared ; 
I  feel  conviction — and  will  be  prepared— 
Nor  e'er  henceforth,  since  life  thus  steals  away. 
Give  credit  for  a  bet  beyond  a  day !" 


he 


JOHN  BAMPFTLDK 

CBotB,1754.    DM,  1791] 


John  Bampftldx  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Charies  Bampfylde.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  aod  published  his  Sonnets*  in  1776, 
when  very  young.    He  soon  after  fell  into  mental 


derangement,  and  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  a  private  madhouse.  After  twenty  years' 
confinement  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  not  till 
he  was  in  the  last  gasp  of  consumption. 


SONNET. 

As  when,  to  one,  who  long  hath  watch'd  the  morn 
Advancing,  slow  forewarns  th'  approach  of  day, 
(What  time  the  young  and  flow'ry-kirtled  May 
Decks  the  green  hedge,  and  dewy  grass  unshorn 

With  cowslips  pale,  and  many  a  whitening  thorn ;) 
And  now  the  sun  comes  forth,  with  level  ray 
Gilding  the  high  wood-top,  and  mountain  gray; 
And,  as  he  climbs,  the  meadows  'gins  adorn ; 

The  rivers  glisten  to  the  dancing  beam, 

Th'  awaken'd  birds  begin  their  amorous  strain. 
And  hill  and  vale  with  joy  and  fragrance  teem ; 

Sach  is  the  sight  of  thee ;  thy  wish'd  return 
To  eyes,  like  mine,  that  long  have  waked  to 

mourn, 
That  long  have  watch'd  for  light,  and  wept  in 


BONNET. 


Whsk  that  the  fields  put  on  theur  gay  attire, 
Thou  silent  sitt'st  near  brake  or  river's  brim. 
Whilst  the  gay  thrush  sings  loud  from  covert  dim ; 

But  when  pale  Winter  lights  the  social  fire, 

*  OsDflim  Litoraria,  vol.  iv.  p.  801.  [Sm  a  toj  Intarest- 
ing  aooount  of  Bampiyida,  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Soutbey 
to  Sir  Egerton  Biydgeo,  printad  in  Brydgee*  Aatoblogn^ibj, 
VOL  ii.  p.  257,  and  in  Mr.  Ives's  Spwimea  Soiuietfl,p.217.] 


And  meads  with  slime  are  sprent  and  ways  with 
mire. 

Thou  charm'st  us  with  thy  soft  and  solemn 
hymn. 

From  battlement  or  bam,  or  hay-«tack  trim ; 
And  now  not  seldom  tunest,  as  if  for  hire, 

Thy  thrilling  pipe  to  me,  waiting  to  catch 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  well-warbled  song ; 

Sweet  bird,  sing  on !  for  oft  near  lonely  hatch, 
Like  thee,  myself  have  pleased  the  rustic  throng. 

And  oft  for  entrance  'neath  the  peaceful  thatch. 
Full  many  a  tale  have  told  and  ditty  long. 


SONNET. 


OK  Aim  suinciK. 

All  ye,  who  far  from  town,  in  rural  hall. 
Like  me,  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field. 
Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  yield. 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thrall. 
By  rains  incessant  held ;  for  now  no  call 

From  early  swain  invites  my  hand  to  wield 

The  scythe ;  in  parlour  dim  I  sit  conceal'd. 
And  mark  the  lessening  sand  fit>m  hour-glass  tail ; 

Or  'neath  my  window  view  the  wistful  train 
Of  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine's  broad  leavt« 

Shelter  no  more. — ^Mote  is  the  mournful  plain. 
Silent  the  swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch. 
And  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o'er  his  hatch, 
Counting  the  frequent  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 
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ROBEBT  BITBNS. 


SONNET. 
Cold  is  the  senselew  heart  that  never  strore, 
With  the  mild  tamult  of  a  real  flame ; 
Rugged  the  breast  that  beauty  cannot  tame, 
Nor  youth's  enlivening  graces  teach  to  love 

The  pathless  vale,  the  long  forsaken  grove. 
The  rodiy  cave  that  bears  the  fair  one's  name, 
With  ivy  mantled  o'er — For  empty  fiune, 


Let  him  amid  the  rabble  toil,  or  rove 
In  search  of  plunder  far  to  western  clime. 

Give  me  to  waste  the  hours  in  amorous  [^aj 
With  Delia,  beauteous  maid,  and  build  the  rhyme 
Praising  her  flowing  hair,  her  snowy  arms. 
And  all  that  prodigality  of  charms 
Form'd  to  enslave  my  heart  and  grace  my  lay. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


[Bon,  ins.   l>iB«,11«6.] 


RoBEBT  BxTSNS  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Ayr, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  **  Alloway's  auld 
haunted  kirk,"  in  a  clay  cottage,  which  his  father, 
who  was  a  small  farmer  and  gardener,  had  built 
with  his  own  hands.  A  part  of  this  homble 
edifice  gave  way  when  the  poet  was  but  a  few 
days  old ;  and  his  mother  and  he  were  carried, 
at  midnight,  through  the  storm,  to  a  neighbomr's 
house,  that  gave  them  shelter.  After  having  re- 
ceived some  lessons  in  his  childhood,  from  the 
schoohnaster  of  the  village  of  AUoway,  he  was, 
at  seven  years  of  age,  put  under  a  teadier  of  the 
name  of  Murdoch,  who  instructed  him  in  reading 
and  English  grammar.  This  good  man,  who  is 
still  alive,  and  a  teacher  of  languages  in  London, 
boasts,  with  a  very  natural  triumph,  of  having 
accurately  instructed  Bums  in  the  first  principles 
of  composition.')^  At  such  an  age,  Bums's  study 
of  principles  could  not  be  very  profound ;  yet  it  is 
due  to  his  early  instructor  to  observe  that  his  prose 
style  is  more  accurate  than  we  should  ezpectiven 
firom  the  vigour  of  an  untutored  mind,  and  such 
as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  bad  been 
early  initiated  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  His 
father's  removal  to  another  fiirm  in  Ayrshire,  at 
Mount  Ollphant,  unfortunately  deprived  him  of 
the  benefit  of  Murdoch  as  an  instructor,  after  he 
had  been  about  two  years  under  his  care ;  and 
for  a  long  time  he  received  no  other  lessons  than 
those  which  his  father  gave  him  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  when  he  instracted  his  family  by  the 
fireside  of  their  cottage  in  winter  evenings.  About 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent,  during  a  part  of 
the  summer,  to  the  parish-school  in  Daliymple, 
in  order  to  improve  his  hand-writing.  In  the 
following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
several  weeks  with  his  old  fHend  Murdoch,  with 
whose  assistance  he  began  to  study  French  with 
intense  ardour  and  assiduity.  His  proficiency  in 
that  language,  though  it  was  wonderful  consider- 
ing his  opportunities,  was  necessarily  slight;  yet 
it  was  in  showing  this  accomplishment  alone, 
that  Burns's  weakness  ever  took  the  shape  of 
vanity. 

One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  into  the 
company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  sur- 

[*  Murdoch  <Ued  about  the  jen  1S22,  respected  and 
poorj 


prise,  that  he  attempted  to  converse  with  her  in  her 
own  tongue.  Their  French,  however,  was  sooo 
found  to  be  almost  mutually  unintelligible.  As 
fiir  as  Bums  could  make  himself  understood,  he 
unfortunately  offended  the  foreign  lady.  He 
meant  to  tell  her,  that  she  was  a  charming 
person,  and  delightful  in  conversation;  bat  ex- 
pressed himself  so  as  to  appear  to  her  to  mean, 
that  she  was  fond  of  spring;  to  whkh  the 
Gallic  dame  indignantly  replied,  that  it  was  qnite 
as  common  for  poets  to  be  impertinent,  as  for 
women  to  be  loqaacious.t 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  received  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  land  surveyiag.  Such  m 
the  scanty  history  of  his  education,  which  is  in- 
teresting simply  because  its  opportunities  were 
so  few  and  precarious,  and  such  as  only  a  gifted 
mind  could  have  turned  to  any  account. 

Of  his  early  reading,  he  tells  us,  that  a  life  of 
Hannibal,  which  Murdoch  gave  him  when  a  boy, 
raised  the  first  stirrings  of  his  enthusiaam ;  and, 
he  adds,  with  his  own  fervid  expression,  •<tbat 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  poured  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudices  into  his  veins,  which  would 
boil  along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  were  shut 
in  eternal  rest":|:  In  his  sixteen^  year  he  had 
read  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  works 
of  Pope  and  Addison,  and  of  the  Scottish  poets 
Ramsay  and  Fergusson.  From  the  volumes  of 
Locke,  Ray,  Derham,  and  Stackhouse,  he  also 
imbibed  a  smattering  of  natural  history  and 
theology ;  but  his  brother  assures  us,  that  untii 
the  time  of  his  being  known  as  an  author,  be 
continued  to  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  of  our  English  writers.  Thanks 
to  the  songs  and  superstition  of  his  native  countiy,' 
his  genius  had  some  fostering  aliments,  whidi 
perhaps  the  study  of  classical  authors  might  have 
led  him  to  neglect  His  inspiration  grew  up  like 
the  flower,  which  owes  to  heaven,  in  a  barren 
soil,  a  natural  beauty  and  wildneas  of  fragrance 
that  would  be  spoiled  by  artificial  cuhure.  He 
learned  an  infinite  number  of  old  ballads,  from 
hearing  his  mother  smg  them  at  her  wheel ;  and 
he  was  instracted  in  all  the  venerable  heraldxy 

[fThis  stoiT  is  in  no  aiooonnt  of  Bonis^s  lUb  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  before  or  since  Mr.  Campbell  wtoto.} 
t  I^ram  Us  letter  to  Or.  Motm. 
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of  devils  and  witches  by  an  ancient  woman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  *Hhe  SybilUne  wuru  of  his 
Mute,"  who  probably  first  imparted  to  him  the 
story  of  Tam  o*  Shanter.  « Song  was  his  fa- 
▼onrite  and  first  pursuit."  «The  Song-book/' 
he  says,  **  was  my  Y ade  Mecum :  I  pored  oyer  it 
constantly,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour." 
It  would  be  pleasing  to  dwell  on  this  era  of  his 
youthful  sensibility,  if  his  life  had  been  happy ; 
but  it  was  fiir  otherwise.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
a  fafiily,  bufTetted  by  misfortunes,  toiling  beyond 
their  strength,  and  living  without  the  support  of 
animal  food.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  tised 
to  thresh  in  his  father's  bam;  and,  at  fifteen, 
was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  farm.  After 
the  toils  of  the  day,  he  usually  sunk  in  the  even- 
ing into  dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  afflicted  with 
dull  headaches,  the  joint  result  of  anxiety,  low 
diet,  and  fatigue.  «  This  kind  of  life,"  (he  says) 
**  the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the  un- 
ceasing moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my 
sixteenth  year,  when  love  made  me  a  poet"  The 
object  of  his  first  attachment  was  a  Highland 
girl,  named  Mary  Campbell,  who  was  his  fellow- 
reaper  in  the  same  harvest-field.*  She  died  very 
young ;  and  when  Burns  heard  of  her  death,  he 
was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  suffering  much 
beyond  what  even  his  keen  temperament  was  ac- 
customed to  feel.  Nor  does  he  seem  ever  to 
have  forgotten  her.  His  verses  «To  Mary  in 
Heaven ;"  his  invocation  to  the  star  that  rose  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death ;  his  description  of 
the  landscape  that  was  the  scene  of  their  day  of 
love  and  parting  vows,  where  <<  flowers  sprang 
wanton  to  be  press'd;"  the  whole  luxury  and 
exquisite  passion  of  that  strain,  evince  that  her 
image  had  survived  many  important  changes  in 
himself. 

From  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  lived,  as  an  assistant  to  his  fiither,  on  another 
&rm  in  Ayrshire,  at  Jjochlea,  to  which  they  bad 
removed  from  Mount  Oliphant  During  that 
period  his  brother  Gilbert  and  he,  besides  labour- 
ing for  their  father,  took  a  part  of  the  land  on 
their  own  account,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
flax ;  and  this  speculation  induced  Robert  to 
attempt  establishing  himself  in  the  business  of 
flax-dressing,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Irvine. 
But  the  unhealthiness  of  the  business,  and  the 
accidental  misfortune  of  his  shop  taking  fire,  in- 
duced him,  at  the  en4  of  six  months,  to  abandon 
it.  Whilst  his  father's  afihirs  were  growing  des- 
perate at  Lochlea,  the  poet  and  his  brother  had 
taken  a  different  farm  on  their  own  account,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  family  in  case  of  the  wont ; 
but,  from  unfavourable  seasons  and  a  bad  soil, 
this  speculation  proved  also  unfortunate,  and  was 
given  up.  By  this  tune  Bums  had  formed  his 
connection  with  Jean  Armour,  who  was  after- 
ward his  wife,  a  connection  which  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ruinous  state  of  his  affairs  had  determined  him 

[*  Mr.  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  this :  Bums's  first  lore 
wtM  his  handiwme  Mell;  his  Mary  Campbell  an  after  ao- 
qnaintanee.] 


to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  seek'  his  fortune  in 
Jamaica.  He  had  even  engaged  himself  as  as- 
sistant overseer  to  a  plantation.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  legalise  the  private  contract  of  mar- 
riage which  he  had  made  with  Jean ;  and,  though 
he  anticipated  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  behind 
him,  he  trasted  to  better  days  for  their  being  re- 
united. But  the  parents  of  Jean  were  unwilling 
to  dispose  of  her  to  a  husband  who  was  thus  to 
be  separated  from  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
renounce  the  informal  marriage.  Bums  also 
agreed  to  dissolve  the  connection,  though  deeply 
wounded  at  the  apparent  willingness  of  his  mis- 
tress to  give  him  up,  and  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  distracting  nature.  He  now 
[1786]  jippared  to  embark  for  Jamaica,  where 
nis  firstnsituation  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  that  of  a  negro-driver,  when,  before  bidding 
a  last  adieu  to  his  native  country,  he  happily 
thought  of  publishing  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
By  this  publication  he  gained  about  £20,  which 
seasonably  saved  him  firom  indenting  himself  as  a 
servant,  for  want  of  money  to  procure  a  passage. 
With  nine  guineas  out  of  this  sum  he  had  taken 
a  steerage  passage  in  the  Clyde  for  Jamaica ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  he  had  been  for  some 
time  skulking  fi-om  covert  to  covert  He  had 
taken  a  last  leave  of  his  firiends,  and  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  which  he  thought  he  should 
ever  measure  to  Caledonia,t  when  the  contents 
of  a  letter,  firom  Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  to 
one  of  his  fiiends,  describing  the  encouragement 
which  an  edition  of  his  poems  would  be  likely  to 
receive  in  the  Scottish  capital,  suddenly  lighted 
up  all  his  prospects,  and  detained  him  from  em- 
barking. **  I  immediately  posted,"  he  says,  ^  to 
Edinburgh,  without  a  single  acquaintance  or  letter 
of  introduction.  The  baneful  star,  which  had  so 
long  shed  its  blasting  influence  on  my  zenith,  for 
once  made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir." 

Though  he  speaks  of  having  had  no  acquaint- 
ance in  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  previously 
introduced  in  Ayrshire  to  Lord  Daer,  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  to  several  respectable  individuals, 
by  the  reputation  which  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems  had  acquired.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  and  bis  reception  there  was  more  like 
an  agreeable  change  of  fortune  in  a  romance, 
thap  like  an  event  in  ordinaiy  life.  His  com- 
pany was  every  where  sought  for ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  admiration  which  his  poetry 
had  excited,  was  but  a  part  of  what  was  due  to 
the  general  eminence  of  his  mental  faculties.  His 
natural  eloquence,  and  his  warm  and  social  heart 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  prosperity — 
which,  with  all  the  pride  of  genius,  retained  a 
quick  and  versatile  sympathy  with  every  variety 
of  human  character — made  him  equally  fascinating 
in  the  most  refined  and  convivial  societies.  For 
a  while  he  reigned  the  fiishion  and  idol  of  his 
native  capital. 

The  profits  of  his  new  edition  enabled  him  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1787,  to  make  a  tour  through 


I  t  **The  gloomy  nteht  is  gathsxing  &st" 
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a  considerable  extent  both  to  the  south  and  north 
of  Scotland.  The  friend  who  accompanied  him 
in  this  excursion  gives  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  impressions  which  he  saw  produced  in 
Burns's  mind  from  some  of  the  romantic  scenery 
whicli  they  yisited.  «*  When  we  came"  (he  says) 
« to  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Till,  where  the  stream 
descends  in  a  noble  waterfall,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  woody  precipice,  that  commands  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  its  course,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender, 
abstracted,  and  voluptuous  indulgence  of  imagina- 
tion." It  may  be  conceived  with  what  enthu- 
siasm he  visited  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 

After  he  had  been  caressed  and  distinguished 
so  much  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  natural  to  antici- 
pate that  among  the  many  individualir  of  public 
influence  and  respectability,  who  had  counte- 
nanced his  genius,  some  means  might  have  been 
devised  to  secure  to  him  a  competent  livelihood 
in  a  proper  station  of  society.  It  was  probably 
with  this  hope  in  his  mind  that  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  after  his  summer  excursion ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  his  habits,  spent  the  winter  of  1788 
in  accepting  a  round  of  convivial  invitations. 
The  hospitality  of  the  north  was  not  then  what 
it  now  is.  Refinement  had  not  yet  banished  to 
the  tavern  the  custom  of  bumper-toasts,  and  of 
pressing  the  bottle :  and  the  master  of  the  house 
was  not  thought  very  hospitable  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  his  male  guests,  at  a  regular  party,  were 
at  least  half  intoxicated.  Burns  was  invited  and 
importuned  to  those  scenes  of  dissipation;  and 
beset,  at  least  as  much  by  the  desire  of  others  to 
enjoy  his  society  when  he  was  exhilarated,  as  by 
his  own  facility  to  lend  it  He  probably  deluded 
his  own  reflections,  by  imagining,  that  in  every 
fresh  excess  he  was  acquiring  a  new  fiiend,  or 
attaching  one  already  acquired.  But  with  all  the 
admiration  and  declarations  of  personal  friendship 
which  were  lavished  on  him,  the  only  appointment 
that  could  be  obtained  for  him  was  that  of  an 
oflScer  of  excise.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  ac- 
quired a  relish  for  a  new  and  over-excited  state 
of  life.  He  had  been  expected  to  shine  in  every 
society ;  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  had  been 
too  often  obliged  to  give  his  company  a  slice  6f 
his  constitution."  At  least,  he  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  think  so.  He  had  now  to  go  back  to  the 
sphere  of  society  fit)m  which  he  had  emc^ed, 
with  every  preparatory  circumstance  to  render 
him  discontented  with  it,  that  the  most  ingenious 
cruelty  could  have  devised. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  a  ganger, 
he  took  a  farm  at  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  and  settled  in  conjugal  union  with  his 
Jean.  But  here  his  unhappy  distraction  between 
two  employments,  and  his  mode  of  life  as  an 
exciseman,  which  made  the  public-house  his  fr<e- 
quent  abode,  and  his  fatigues  a  temptation  to 
excesses,  had  so  bad  an  influence  on  his  afiain, 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  sold 
his  stock  and  gave  up  his  farm.  By  promotion 
in  the  excise,  his  income  had  risen  to  £70  a  year, 
and  with  only  this  income  in  immediate  prospect, 


he  repaired  to  Dumfries,  the  new  place  of  duty  that 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  oommisnoiien. 
Here  his  intemperate  habits  became  confirmed, 
and  his  conduct  and  conversation  grew  daily 
more  unguarded.  Times  of  political  ranooor 
had  also  arrived,  in  which  he  was  too  ardent  a 
spirit  to  preserve  neutrality.  He  took  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  became  exposed  to  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty. He  spumed,  indeed,  at  those  charges, 
and  wrote  a  veiy  spirited  explanation  of  his  prin- 
ciples. But  his  political  conversations  hs4  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  it  required 
the  interest  of  a  powerful  friend  to  support  him 
in  the  humble  situation  which  he  held.  It  was 
at  Dumfries  that  he  wrote  the  finest  of  his  songs 
for  Thompson's  **  Musical  Collection,"  and  dated 
many  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  letters. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  his  oonstitutiim,  broken 
by  cares,  irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  a 
rapid  decline.  The  summer  returned ;  but  oiriy 
to  shine  on  his  sickness  and  his  grave.  In  Jidy 
his  mind  wandered  into  delirium;  and  in  the 
same  month,  a  fover,  on  the  fourth  day  of  its 
continuance,  dosed  his  life  and  sufferings,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Whatever  were  the  feults  of  Boms,  he  lived 
unstained  by  a  mean  or  dishonest  action.  To 
have  died  without  debt,  after  supporting  a  fuaOj 
on  £70  a  year,  bespeaks,  after  all,  but  little  of  the 
spendthrift  That  income,  on  account  of  his  in- 
capacity to  perform  his  duty,  was  even  redneed 
to  one-half  of  its  amount,  at  the  period  of  his 
dying  sickness ;  and  humiliating  threats  of  pun- 
ishment, for  opinions  uttered  in  the  confidence  of 
private  conversation,  were  among  the  last  retunis 
which  the  government  of  Scotland  made  to  the 
man,  whose  genius  attaches  agreeable  associa- 
tions to  the  name  of  his  country. 

His  death  seemed  to  effiioe  the  reoollectioo  of 
his  faults,  and  of  political  differences,  still  harder 
to  be  forgotten.  All  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Dumfries  attended  his  funeral,  while  the 
volunteers  of  the  city,  and  two  regiments  of  na- 
tive fencibles,  attended  with  solemn  music,  and 
paid  militaiy  honours  at  the  grave  of  their  ifiw- 
trious  countiyman. 

Bums  has  given  an  elixir  of  life  to  his  native 
dialect  The  Scottish  «Tam  o'  Shanter'*  will  be 
read  as  long  as  any  English  production  of  the 
same  century.  The  impression  of  his  genios  ■ 
deep  and  universal ;  and,  viewing  him  merely  as 
a  poet  there  is  scarcely  any  other  regret  con- 
nected with  his  name,  than  that  his  prodactknis, 
with  all  their  merit  fiiu  short  of  the  talents  wlurh 
he  possessed.  That  he  never  attempted  any 
great  work  of  fiction  or  invention,  may  be  pardy 
traced  to  the  cast  of  his  genius,  and  partiy  to  hk 
circumstances  and  defective  education.  Hii 
poetical  temperament  was  that  of  fitful  trans- 
ports, rather  than  steady  inspiration.  Whatrver 
be  might  have  written,  was  likely  to  have  been 
fraught  with  passion.  There  is  always  enoogk 
of  inierett  in  life  to  cherish  the  feefings  of  a  man 
of  genius ;  but  it  requires  knowledge  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  his  tmaginaHotu    Of  that 
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which  nnroUs  the  diveraitiei  of  human  rnannen, 
adventares,  and  characters  to  a  poet's  study,  he 
could  hare  no  great  share ;  although  he  stamped 
the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed  in  the 
mintage  of  sovereign  genius.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, that  he  received  all  the  education  which 
is  requisite  for  a  poet ;  he  had  learned  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  he  had  dipped  into 
French  and  geometry.  To  a  poet,  it  must  be 
owned,  the  three  last  of  those  acquisitions  were 
quite  superfluous.  His  education,  it  is  also  affirmed, 
was  equal  to  Shakspeare's;*  but,  without  in- 
tending to  make  any  comparison  between  the 
genius  of  the  two  bards,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age  within  the  verge  of 
cfaivaliy,  an  age  overflowing  with  chivalrous  and 
romantic  reading ;  that  he  was  led  by  his  voca- 
tion to  have  daily  recourse  to  that  kind  of  read- 
ing ;  that  he  dwelt  on  a  spot  which  gave  him 
constant  access  to  it ;  and  was  in  habitual  inter- 
coorse  with  men  of  genius.  Burns,  after  grow- 
ing up  to  manhood  under  toils  which  exhausted 
his  physical  frame,  acquired  a  scanty  knowledge 
of  modem  books,  of  books  tending  for  the  most 
part  to  regulate  the  judgment  more  than  to  ex- 
ercise the  £uicy.  In  the  whole  tract  of  his  read- 
ing, there  seems  to  be  little  that  could  cherish 
his  inventive  faculties.  One  material  of  poetry 
he  certainly  possessed,  independent  of  books,  in 
the  legendary  superstitions  of  his  native  country. 
But  with  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  early  love  of 
those  superstitions,  they  seem  to  have  come  home 
to  his  mind  with  so  many  ludicrous  associations 
of  vulgar  tradition,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
could  have  turned  them  to  account  in  an  ele- 
vated work  of  fiction.  Strongly  and  admirably 
as  he  paints  the  supernatural  in  **  Tam  o'  Shan- 
ter,"  yet  there,  as  every  where  else,  he  makes  it 
subservient  to  comic  effect.  The  fortuitous  wild- 
ness  and  sweetness  of  his  strains  may,  after  all, 
set  aside  every  regret  that  he  did  not  attempt 
more  superb  and  regular  structures  of  fancy. 
He  describes,  as  he  says,  the  sentiments  which 
he  saw  and  felt  in  himself  and  hiiB  rustic  com- 
peers around  him.  His  page  is  a  lively  image 
of  the  contemporary  life  and  country  from  which 
he  sprung.  He  brings  back  old  Scotland  to  us 
with  all  her  homefelt  endearments,  her  simple 
customs,  her  festivities,  her  sturdy  prejudices,  and 
orthodox  zeal,  with  a  power  that  excites,  alter- 
nately, the  most  tender  and  mirthful  sensations. 
After  the  full  account  of  his  pieces  which  Dr. 
Currie  has  given,  the  English  reader  can  have 
nothing  new  to  learn  respecting  them.t  On 
one  powerfully  comic  piece  Dr.  Currie  has  not 
disserted,  namely,    «The  Holy  Fair."      It  is 


[*  Even,  if  Sbakspesre's  education  was  aa  himibla  as 
what  Farmer  auppofaed  it  to  have  been,  it  was  beyond 
Boms's.] 

[t  Since  this  waa  written,  mndi  baa  he&a.  done  to  lllna- 
trate  the  life,  writings,  and  genlua  of  Boma ;  edition  after 
edition  has  been  called  for  of  his  works,  and  memoir  after 
memoir.  The  Uvea  bv  Mr.  Loekhart  and  Mr.  Allan  Cnn* 
ningbam  are  too  well  known  for  eulogy  or  qnotation;  the 
vigorous  vindicatory  tone  of  the  former,  and  the  oalm, 


enough,  however,  to  mention  the  humour  of  this 
production,  without  recommending  its  subject. 
Bums,  indeed,  only  laoghs  at  the  abuses  of  a 
sacred  institution ;  but  the  theme  was  of  unsafe 
approach,  and  he  ought  to  hove  avoided  it 

He  meets  us,  in  his  compositions,  undu- 
gnisedly  as  a  peasant  At  the  same  time,  his 
observations  go  extensively  into  life,  like  those 
of  a  man  who  felt  the  proper  dignity  of  human 
nature  in  the  character  of  a  peasant.  The  writer 
of  some  of  the  severest  strictures  that  ever  ha^e 
been  passed  upon  his  poetryj;  co;iceives  that  his 
beauties  are  considerably  defaced  by  a  portion  of 
false  taste  and  vulgar  sentiment,  which  adhere  to 
him  from  his  low  education.  That  Bums's  eda- 
cation,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  excluded  him 
from  much  knowledge,  which  might  have  fos- 
tered his  inventive  ingenuity,  seems  to  be  clear ; 
but  his  circumstances  cannot  be  admitted  to  have 
communicated  vulgarity  to  the  tone  of  his  senti- 
ments. They  have  not  the  sordid  taste  of  low 
condition.  It  is  objected  to  him,  that  he  boasts 
too  much  of  his  own  independence;  but,  in 
reality,  this  boast  is  neither  frequent  nor  obtru- 
sive ;  and  it  is  in  itself  the  expression  of  a  manly 
and  laudable  feeling.  So  fer  from  calling  up 
disagreeable  recollections  of  rusticity,  hia  senti- 
ments triumph,  by  their  natural  energy,  over 
those  fiBdae  and  fastidious  distinctions  which  the 
mind  is  but  too  apt  to  form  in  allotting  its  sym- 
pathies to  the  sensibilities  of  the  rich  and  poor. 
He  carries  us  into  the  humble  scenes  of  life,  not 
to  make  us  dole  out  our  tribute  of  charitable  corn-^ 
passion  to  paupers  and  cottagers,  but  to  make  us 
feel  with  them  on  equal  terms,  to  make  us  enter 
into  their'  passions  and  interests,  and  share  our 
hearts  with  them  as  with  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  human  species. 

He  is  taxed,  in  the  same  place,  with  perpeta- 
ally  affectmg  to  deride  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
regularity,  and  decency ;  and  with  being  imbued 
with  the  sentimentality  of -German  novels.  Any 
thing  more  remote  from  German  sentiment  than 
Bums's  poetry  could  not  easily  be  mentioned. 
But  is  he  depraved  and  licentious  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  moral  character  of  his 
pieces  1  The  over^nial  freedom  of  a  few  as- 
suredly ought  not  to  fix  this  character  upon  the 
whole  of  them.  It  is  a  charge  which  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  see  preferred  against  the  author 
of  «The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  He  is  the 
enemy,  indeed,  of  that  selfish  and  niggardly 
spirit  which  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of 
prudence;  but  that  pharisaical  disposition  has 
seldom  been  a  favourite  with  poets.  Nor  should 
his  maxims,  which  inculcate  charity  and  can- 


dear,  and  earnest  language  of  the  latter,  with  the  ftalhMsa 
of  Its  information,  leave  little  ftjt  snoceeding  wriftsra  to  aaj 
hj  way  of  Jnstlflcation  or  illustration.] 

t  Critique  on  the  character  of  Burns,  in  the  Edinbunh 
Review.  Article,  Cnmek^i  Beiiqua  qf  Burnt.  [By  Lord 
Jeffrey.  Mr.  Campbell's  reply  to  Lord  Jeffrey  is  thoni^t 
by  the  Sdinburgh  Reviewer  of  these  Spedmens  to  ha 
iubd/mUaOif  tuccet^fiiL  As  SUnbwrgh  Beoitw,  vol 
mLp.40S.] 
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door  in  judging  of  human  frailties,  be  interpreted 
as  a  serious  defence  of  them,  as  when  he  says, 

<<Then  gently  somi  yonor  btother  man, 
Still  gentUcr  sister  woman. 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wnng; 
To  step  adde  is  human. 

*<  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  yarloiis  toae^ 
Each  spring,  its  rarious  bias." 

It  is  still  more  surprising,  that  a  critic,  capable 
of  so  eloquently  developing  the  traits  of  Bums's 
genius,  should  have  found  fiaiult  with  his  amatoiy 
strains  for  want  of  pohsh,  and  « of  that  duTalrous 
tone  of  gallantry,  which  uniformly  abases  itself 
in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  its  devotion." 
Every  reader  must  recall  abundance  of  thoughts 
in  his  love  songs,  to  which  any  attempt  to  supers 
add  a  tone  of  gallantry  would  not  be 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose, 
Or  add  fresh  periltame  to  the  Tiolet;"* 

but  to  debase  the  metal,  and  to  take  the  odour 
and  colour  firom  the  flower.  It  is  exactly  this 
superiority  to  **  abasement"  and  polish  which  is 


the  charm  that  distinguishes  Bums  from  the 
herd  of  erotic  songsters,  from  the  days  of  the 
troubadours  to  the  present  time.  He  wrote  from 
impulses  more  sincere  than  the  spirit  of  chivaliy ; 
and  even  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Philip  Sidnqr  are 
cold  and  uninteresting  lovers  in  comparison  with 
the  rustic  Burns. 

The  praises  of  his  best  pieces  I  have  abstainsd 
fix>m  re-echoing,  as  there  is  no  epithet  of  admira- 
tion which  they  deserve  which  has  not  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  One  point  must  be  conceded 
to  the  strictures  on  his  poetry,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded, — ^that  his  personal  satire  wai 
fierce  and  acrimonious.  I  am  not,  however,  dis- 
posed to  consider  his  attacks  on  Rumble  John, 
and  Holy  Willie,  as  destitute  of  wit;  and  ha 
poem  on  the  clerical  settlements  at  Kilmarnock 
blends  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  metaphor  with 
his  accustomed  humour.  Even  viewing  him  ai 
a  satirist,  the  last  and  humblest  light  in  which 
he  can  be  regarded  as  a  poet,  it  may  still  be  nid 
ofhim, 

<*H]i  style  was  witty,  though  it  had  some  gill; 
Something  he  might  have  mended— so  nay  all* 


THB  TWA  D0Q8. 

AVALS. 

*TwA8  \n  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  o'  Auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  Til  name,  they  ca*d  him  Cesar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  Honour's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs. 
Showed  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  saUors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar : 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
Ev'n  with  a  tinker-gipsy's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  hia  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang. 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

[•This  rersion  hy  no  means  improves  the  original, 
which  is  as  follows: 

To  gnd  refined  sold,  to  paint  the  ttZy, 
2b  throw  a  peryume  on  the  Tiolet. 

King  John,  Act  iv.  Soene  iL 
A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  he  correcA^— Bxaov, 
^Srks,  vol.  xvL  i^m.] 


He  was  a  gash  an'  fiuthfiil  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  bawsn't  face. 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
Hia  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gawde  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fidn  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whiles  snuflfd  and  snowkit; 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit; 
Whyles  soour'd  awa  in  lang  excuraiou. 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression. 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 


Fve  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  lived  ava. 

Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  lus  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 
As  lang's  my  tail,  where,  through  the  steeki, 
The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  morn  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling) 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stediin. 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
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Wi'  sauce,  ragoatu,  and  sic  like  traahtrie, 
That's  little  short  o*  downright  wastrie. 
Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worUiless  eif,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a*  the  Ian': 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  theur  paincfa  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 


Trowth,  Cesar,  whyles  they're  fi»h't  enough ; 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  higgin  a  dyke, 
Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An'  ihey  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger ; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  it, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hisdes, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 
How  huflTd,  and  cuff'd,  and  disrespeckit! 
L — d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k, 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

Fve  noticed,  on  our  Laird's  court'^y. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash ; 
He'll  stamp  an*  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  he  wretches ! 

lUATB. 

They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think; 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  aocustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  though  fetigued  with  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives. 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  fidthfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 

An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares. 
To  mind  the  kirk  and  state  afiairs : 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  oomin, 
Au'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 
86 


As  bleak-feced  Hallowmass  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  rantmg  kirns, 
When  rural  life,  o'  eveiy  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation; 
Love  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth, 
Forgets  there's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin'  crouse. 
The  young  anes  ranting  through  the  honse,- 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owro  true  that  ye  hae  said. 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  alien  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
O'  decent,  honest,  fewsont  fo'k. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  foster 
In  fovour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin, 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin— 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  Britain' i  guid  !~^md  foith,  I  doubt  it  I 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  ay  or  no 's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masqueradmg ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  tour,  and  tak  a  whirl, 
To  learn  bon  ton  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  fother's  auld  entails ! 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
*     *    hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fetter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 
For  BrilaiWi  gmdl— for  her  destmctiou! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 

LDAfB. 

Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  and  har&ss'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

Oh  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themselves  wi'  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  every  ane  be  better. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  iU-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breaking  o'er  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shooting  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  hit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk* 
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Bnt  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Cssar, 
Sare  great  folk's  life 's  a  liie  o'  pleasure ! 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them* 
The  Tera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 

CMBJOL. 

L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  enyf  'em. 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  eair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  with  grips  an'  granes: 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  mak  enow  themsele  to  vex  them; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them ; 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them ; 
A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  enough ; 
A  country  girlie  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  evendown  want  o'  wark  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil  haet  alls  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless : 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  even  their  sports,  their  balls,  an'  noes, 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches : 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'    *    * 
Neist  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-long  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  fiirmer's  stackyard. 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhanged  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night; 
The  bum-dock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogi; 
An'  each  took  afifhis  several  way. 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIIi. 
O  TH017 !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Hoftiie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie. 

Closed  under  hatdies, 
Spairges  about  the  branstane  cootie. 

To  scand  poor  wrotches ! 


Hear  me,  anld  Hangie,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
Fm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  scand  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squed ! 

Great  is  thy  power,  an'  giaat  thy  fiune  ; 
Far  kend  and  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  the'  yon  lowin  heagh's  thy  hame. 

Thou  travels  fer; 
An'  faith !  thon's  neither  lag  nor  lame. 

Nor  Uate  nor  scanr. 

Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  comers  tzyin ; 
Whyles  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirling  the  kirks ; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

I've  heard  my  reverend  Grannie  say. 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  auldnruio'd  castles,  gray. 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wanderer's  way, 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Grannie  sommon. 
To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman ! 
Aft  yont  (he  dyke  she's  heard  yon  bumnuBa 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  Tustlin'  Ikxo*  the  boortries  oomin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin'  ligh^ 

Wi'  you,  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-bush  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  sugh. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake, 
Each  bristled  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 
When  wi'  an  eldritch  atour,  qnaick— qoack— 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake, 

On  whistling  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragweed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs,  an'  dizsy  cragi^ 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kilrk-yards  renew  their  leagoes, 

Owre  howkit  dead. 

Thence  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
For,  oh  I  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witching  skill; 
An  dawtit,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  BUI. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abase. 
On  young  Goldman,  fond,  keen,  an' 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  hoosei, 

By  cantrip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  loase, 

Just  at  the  bit 
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When  thowes  disaolve  the  anawy  hootd, 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy-boord, 
Then  Water-kelpi«8  haunt  the  fbord 

By  your  direction. 
An*  nighted  travellers  are  allured, 

To  their  destruction 

An*  aft  your  moss-traversing  Spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkeys 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip, 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up, 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  Brother  ye  wad  whip 

Affstraoghttohett! 

Lang  sjrne,  in  Eden's  bonnie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shared, 

The  raptured  hour, 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  fiowery  swaird ; 

In  shady  bow'r : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog ! 

Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruln'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

'Mang  better  fo'k. 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uz 

Your  spitefu'  joke  t 

An'  how  ye  gat  him'  1'  your  thrall, 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hall, 
While  scabs  an'  blotches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw, 
An'  lows'd  his  ill  tongued,  wicked  Scawl, 

Was  warst  ava  1 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fecbtin  fierce, 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time. 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin, 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin, 

To  your  black  pit ; 
But,  fiuth !  he'll  turn  a  comer  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  you  yet 

But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-beu ! 
Oh  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake — 
Fm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den. 

Even  for  your  sake ! 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 
oar  f  uBiasra  ohs  dows  mxH  m  flocoh 

Web,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckled  breast, 
When  npward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  flite  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray  *d. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  ! 

Unskilfhl  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
The  biUows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven. 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

Even  thou  who  moam'st  the  Daisy's  fiite, 
That  &te  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Rain's  plough-share  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  cnith'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
(  Shall  be  thy  doom ! 
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TAM  C  SHANTEB. 

A  TALE. 

Whin  chapman  billies  leave  the  itreet. 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebora  meet, 
As  market  days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  boosing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin  fbu  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  had*st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weei  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  damSs  !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fbu  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter : 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus: 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy ; 
As  bees  fiee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  bless'd,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious ! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  I 
Or  like  the  snow-iiBdls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— 4hen  melts  for  ever; 


Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm^ — 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride; 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  kej-ctans. 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in; 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 

As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last; 

The  rattlin  showers  rose  on  the  blast : 

The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd; 

Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thunder  beUow'd; 

That  night,  a  child  might  underBtand, 

The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 
Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 

A  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Tam  shslpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 

Despising,  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  &8t  his  guid  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cun, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  gbaist  and  houlets  nightly  ay— 

By  this  time  he  was  croas  the  fixd, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-btne; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fimd  the  murder'd  bsim; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herself 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods! 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trea, 
Kirk-AUoway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  gUncisg; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancings 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  soonn! 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  face  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie'a  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonieh'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight; 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reeUi 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl* 
Till  roof  and  railers  a'  did  dirl. — 
Coflins  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses; 
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And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,— 
By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  mnrderer's  banes  in  gibbet  airns ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee  anchiisten'd  bairns ; 
A  thief  new-eutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape : 
Tire  tomahawks, wi'  blnid  red-rusted; 
Five  sdmitars  wi'  mnrder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  &ther*B  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  nnlawfb'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  canons, 
The  mirth  and  fan  grew  fast  and  farioas : 
The  piper  loud  and  loader  blew ; 
The  dancers  qnick  and  quicker  flew^; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  deekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  ooost  her  daddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn !  had  they  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o*  creshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 
Thir  breeks  o*  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blae  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hardies! 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  bardies ! 

But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fii'  brawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  inlisted  in  t^e  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore  I 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perished  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  countiy-eide  in  fear) 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie^— 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  ooft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cower ; 
Sic  flights  are  fer  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fein. 
And  hotchM  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main : 
Till  flrst  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out, «  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark!" 
And  in  an  instant  aU  was  dark : 


And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  Uie  hdliah  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  vri'  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  pusaie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
When  « Catch  the  thief!"  resounds  aloud; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  foUow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam !  ah,  Tam !  thou'll  get  thy  fairin ! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefii'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tale  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  fer  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  preet. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  iurious  etUe ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle— 
Ae  spring  thought  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump^ 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
nk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  td  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-earks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear, 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanier's  mare. 


SONG. 


O  POOBTITH  cauld,  and  restless  love, 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An'  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fete  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  1 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  1 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on. 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't; 

Fie,  fie,  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't 
O  why,  &c 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray. 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  ay. 
She  talks  of  rank  and  feshion. 
O  why,  dec 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 
And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  1 
O  why,  dec 
8H 
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How  blert  the  humble  ootfer's  frto ! 

He  wooe  hie  simple  dearie; 
The  sillie  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  nerer  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  &te  sic  pleasure  haTe, 

Li&'s  dearest  bands  untwining! 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  loTe, 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


TO  MABY  IN  HEATSN. 
Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Maiy !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  t 
8eest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  t 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Eternity  will  not  e£&oe 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning,  green ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

-  Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 

'Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glovring  west 
Prodaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Btill  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  restt 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  1 


SONG. 


CHOBDS. 

Hsbb'b  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— Jeny  I 

1  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lock'd  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 

1  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  ee ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  ?— Jeaiy  I 


Here's  a  health  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  loven  meet, 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear— Jessy ! 


BRUOI  TO  HIS  HEN  AT  BANK OaKBUBR. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victorie ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hoar, 
See  the  fit>nt  o'  battle  lour: 
See  approach  proud  Eidward's  power- 
Chains  and  slaverie! 

Wha  vrill  be  a  traitor-knave  1 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  1 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  1 

Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand  or  fipeeman  fe'  t 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fell  in  every  foe ! 
Liberie  in  every  blow  ! — 
Let  us  do  or  die ! 


SONa. 

0  Mabt,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  tiysted  hoar ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure^ 

The  lovely  Maiy  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw; 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amaug  them  a', 

«  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  diel 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  hli,  , 

Whose  only  feut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  nae  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 
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SONG. 
Oh,  were  I  on  PamassnB'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill. 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muse's  well, 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 
On  Corsincon  I*U  glower  and  spell. 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay ! 
For  a'  the  le»-lang  simmer's  day 
I  coudna  sing,  I  ooudna  say. 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee- 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  eeo — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee ! 
By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame. 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name— 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 


Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then— and  then  I'll  love  thee. 


SONG. 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore. 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar, 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 
There  seek  my  lost  repose, 
Till  grief  my  eyes  should  dose, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
AU  thy  fond  plighted  vows — ^fleeting  as  air ! 
To  thy  new  lover  hie. 
Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try 

What  peace  is  there ! 


WILLIAM  MASON. 

[Bon.  ins.   I>ied.inTJ 


William  Maboh  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of 
8t  Trinity,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  was  entered  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  having  already,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  blended  some  attention  to  painting  and 
poetry  with  his  youthful  studies— 

«—  aoon  my  hand  the  mlxnlo  oolonn  spread. 
And  vainly  strore  to  match  a  doable  wreath 
Vrottk  fune'e  wnJMIng  lauieilf." 

At  the  univerrity  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Monody  on  the  death. of  Pope,  which  was 
published  in  1747.*  Two  years  afterward  he 
obtained  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  a  fel- 
lowship of  Pembroke-halL  For  his  fellowship 
he  was  indebted  to  the  interest  of  Gray,  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  was  intimate  and  lasting ; 
and  who  describes  him,  at  Cambridge,  as  a  young 
man  of  much  fiucy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good 
deal  of  modesty ;  in  simplicity  a  child,  a  little 
vain,  but  sincere,  inoffensive,  and  indolent  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  Thomas  Warton  gave 
him  the  very  opposite  character  of  a  « bwkram 
man.** 

He  was  early  attached  to  Whig  principles,  and 
wrote  his  poem  of  **  Isis,"  as  an  attack  on  the 
JacoMtism  of  Oxford.  When  Thomas  Warton 
produced  his  « Triumph  of  Isis,"  in  reply,  the 
two  poets  had  the  liberali^  to  compliment  the 

r*lB  one  of  his  ilret  poems  Mason  had,  tn  a  pnerUe 
ficMon,  ranked  Chauoer  and  Spenser  and  Blilton  below 
Pope^  whkh  is  liXe  comparing  a  oarden  shrub  with  the 
otkka  of  the  Ibnst  But  he  womd  have  malnfavinwl  no 
such  absozdlty  In  his  riper  yean,  Ibr  Uason  lived  to  per- 
eeHre  and  oorrect  both  his  errors  of  opinion  and  his  Ikults 
4>f  sityla^—eouTHET,  CbMpcr,  Tol.  iL  p.  177.] 

[fThe  andents  were  perpetually  oonflned  and  ham- 
pered by  the  nMeasMy  of  using  tha  ohorus :  and  if  they 


productions  of  each  other ;  nor  were  their  rival 
strains  much  worthy  of  mutual  envy.  But  Map 
son,  though  he  was  above  envy,  could  not  detach 
his  vanity  from  the  subject  One  evening,  on 
entering  Oxford  with  a  friend,  he  expressed  his 
happiness  that  it  was  dark.  His  friend  not  per^ 
oeiving  any  advantage  in  the  circumstance, 
"What!"  said  Mason,  « don't  you  remember 
my  Isis  1" 

In  1768  he  published  his  «  Elfrida,"  in  which 
the  chorus  is  introduced  after  the  model  of  the 
Grreek  drama.  The  general  unsuitableness  of 
that  venerable  appendage  of  the  ancient  theatre 
for  the  modem  stage  seems  to  be  little  dis- 
puted.t  The  two  predominant  features  of  the 
Greek  chorus  were,  its  music  and  its  abstract 
morality.  Its  musical  character  could  not  be 
revived,  unless  the  science  of  music  were  by 
some  miracle  to  be  made  a  thousand  years 
younger,  and  unless  modem  ears  were  restored 
to  a  taste  for  its  youthful  simplicity.  If  music 
were  as  freely  mixed  with  our  tragedy  as  with 
that  of  Ghreece,  the  effect  would  speedily  be,  to 
make  harmony  predominate  over  words,  sound 
over  sense,  as  in  modem  operas,  and  the  result 
would  be  not  a  resemblance  to  the  drama  of 
(Greece,  but  a  thing  as  opposite  to  it  as  possible. 
The  moral  use  of  the  ancient  choras  is  also  super- 
seded by  the  nature  of  modem  dramatic  imitation, 

have  done  wonders  notwithstanding  this  dog^  sure  I 
am  th^  would  have  perfbrmed  still  greater  wonders 
without  iL^GsAT.  Bamarkt  am  S{firida,  mrkt  by  Mit- 
ford,  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  oonoeive  that  Fhndn  trusted  has 
incestuous  passion,  or  Medea  her  muxderous  revenge,  to 
a  whole  troop  of  attendants.— Hoa.  Walpou.  JSoydT  and 
yobU  AvOwrt.] 
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which  incorporatee  Bentiment  and  reflection  so 
fieely  with  the  speeches  of  the  represented  cha- 
racters, as  to  need  no  suspension  of  the  dialogue 
for  the  sake  of  lyrical  bunts  of  morality  or  reli- 
gious invocation. 

The  chorus  was  the  oldest  part  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy ;  and  though  Mr.  Schlegel  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  its  having  owed  its  preservation  on  the 
Greek  stage  to  its  antiquity,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  that  circumstance  was  partly  the  cause 
of  its  preservation.''^'  Certainly  the  Greek  drama, 
having  sprung  from  a  choral  origin,  would  always 
retain  a  character  congenial  with  the  chorus. 
The  Greek  drama  preserved  a  religious  and 
highly  rythmical  character.  It  took  its  rise  from 
a  popular  solemnity,  and  continued  to  exhibit  the 
public,  as  it  were,  personified  in  a  distinct  charac- 
ter upon  the  stage.  In  this  .circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  recognise  a  trait  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  A&enian  manners,  which  delighted  to  give 
the  impartial  spectators  a  sort  of  image  and  repre- 
sentative voice  upon  the  stage.  Music  was  then 
simple ;  the  dramatic  representation  of  character 
and  action,  though  bold,  was  simple ;  and  this 
simplicity  left  in  the  ancient  stage  a  space  for  the 
chorus,  which  it  could  not  obtain  (permanently) 
on  that  of  the  moderns.  Our  music  is  so  compli- 
cated, that  when  it  is  allied  with  words  it  over- 
whelms our  attention  to  words.  Again,  the 
Greek  drama  gave  strong  and  decisive  outlines 
of  character  and  passion,  but  not  their  minute 
shadings ;  our  drama  gives  all  the  play  of  moral 
physiognomy.  The  great  and  awful  characters 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  spoke  in  pithy  texts,  without 
commentaries  of  sentiment;  while  the  flexible 
eloquence  of  the  modems  supplies  both  text  and 
commentary.  Every  moral  feeling,  calm  or  tumul- 
tuous, is  expressed  in  our  soliloquies  or  dialogues. 
The  Greeks  made  up  for  the  want  of  soliloquy, 
and  for  the  short  simplicity  of  their  dialogue, 
which  often  consisted  in  interchanges  of  single 
lines,  by  choral  speeches,  which  commented  on 
the  passing  action,  explained  occurring  motives, 
and  soothed  or  deepened  the  moral  impressions 
arising  out  of  the  piece.  With  us  every  thing  is 
difierent  The  dramatic  character  is  brought, 
both  physically  and  morally,  so  much  nearer  to 
our  perception,  with  all  its  fluctuating  motives 
and  feelings,  as  to  render  it  as  unnecessary  to 
have  interpreters  of  sentiment  or  motives,  such 
as  the  chorus,  to  magnify,  or  soothe,  or  prolong 
our  moral  impressions,  as  to  have  buskins  to  in- 
crease the  size,  or  brazen  faces  to  reverberate  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  Nor  has  the  mind  any 
preparation  for  such  juries  of  reflectors,  and  pro- 
oessiona  and  confidential  advisers. 

There  is,  however,  no  rule  without  a  possible 
exception.     To  make  the  chorus  an  habitual 


•  Mr.  Sehlegid  aUudee  to  the  tnditton  of  Sophocles  h«v- 
tag  wrUten  a  prose  defence  of  the  chorus  against  the  olijeo- 
tirau  of  oontemporartes,  who  hlamed  this  oontiananoe  of  it. 
Admitttng  this  tradition,  what  does  it  proyef  Sophocles 
nrasd  the  chorus  in  his  native  drama,  and  no  donbt  fbund 
**i?.*P??'?  **'  *****  drama  congenial  with  the  chonu  fiom 
whldi  it  had  sprung.    In  the  opinion  of  the  great  Qannaa 


part  of  the  modem  drama  would  be  a  chimerical 
attempt  There  are  few  subjects  in  which  every 
part  of  a  plot  may  not  be  fulfilled  by  individnab. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  subject,  in  which  it 
may  be  required,  or  at  least  desirable  to  incurw 
porate  a  group  of  individuals  under  one  common 
part  And  where  this  grouping  shall  arise  not 
capriciously,  but  necessarily  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  our  minds  will  not  be  ofiEended  by 
the  drcumstanoe,  but  vrill  thank  the  dramatist 
for  an  agreeable  novelty.  In  order  to  reoondk 
us,  however,  to  this  plural  personage,  or  chonia, 
it  is  necessary  that  tiie  individuals  composing  it 
should  be  knit  not  only  by  a  natural  but  dignified 
coalition.  The  group,  in  fact,  will  scarcely  please 
or  interest  the  imagination  unless  it  has  a  sokmn 
or  interesting  community  of  character.  Such  are 
the  Braids  in  *<  Caractacus ;"  and,  perhaps,  the 
chorus  of  Israelites  in  Racine's  **  Esther."  In 
such  a  case  even  a  modem  audience  would  be 
likely  to  suspend  their  love  of  artificial  harmony, 
and  to  listen  with  delight  to  simple  music  and 
choral  poetiy,  where  the  words  were  not  drowned 
in  the  music  At  all  events,  there  would  exist  a 
fahr  apology  for  introducing  a  chorus,  from  the 
natural  and  imposing  bond  of  unity  belonging  to 
the  group.  But  this  apology  will  by  no  means 
apply  to  the  tragedy  of  Elfiida.  The  dionxs  k 
there  composed  of  persons  who  have  no  other 
community  of  character  than  their  being  the 
waiting  women  of  a  baroness.  They  are  too  un- 
important personages  to  be  a  chorus.  They  have 
no  right  to  form  so  important  a  ring  around  El- 
frida,  in  the  dramatic  hemisphere ;  and  the  ima- 
gination is  puzzled  to  discover  any  proprie^  in 
those  young  ladies,  who,  according  to  histoiy, 
ought  to  have  been  good  Christians,  striking  up  a 
hymn,  in  Harewood  Forest,  to  the  rising  son: 

«HaU  to  the  Uving  light,"  te. 
In  other  respects  the  tragedy  of  Elfiida  m 
objectionable.  It  violates  the  traditional  truth 
of  history,  without  exhibiting  a  story  sufiBdently 
powerful  to  triumph  over  our  historical  belieC 
The  whole  concludes  with  Elfrida's  aelPdevotion 
to  widowhood ;  but  no  circumstance  is  contrived 
to  assure  us,  that,  like  many  other  afflicted  widows, 
she  may  not  marry  again.  An  irreverend  and 
ludicrous,  but  involuntary,  recollection  is  apt  to 
cross  the  nund  respecting  the  firagility  of  widows^ 
vows — 

**Ycnn  made  ta  psis,  as  violent  and  toU." 

Elfiida  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  177S 
under  the  direction  of  Colman,  who  got  it  op 
with  splendid  scenery,  and  characteristic  musie, 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame ;  but  he  made  some  ahen- 
tions  in  the  text,  which  violently  oflTeaded  its 
author.    Mason  threatened  the  manager  with  an 


oritie,  he  used  the  drama,  not  from  legard  to  habit,  hot 
ptindple.  Bat  have  not  many  persions  of  the  bUtm^ 
genius  delbnded  customs  on  the  score  of  prindpSa^  ta 
wliieh  they  were  secMtly,  perhaps  nnconsdoualy,  attedwd 
ftomthepowwofhshiftf  Castoml8,inf 
pitadple. 
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appeal  to  the  public ;  and  the  manager,  in  tarn, 
threatened  the  poet  with  introducing  a  chorus  of 
Grecian  washerwomen  on  the  stage.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  seyeral  years  it  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre,  with  the  author's  own  alterations,  but 
with  no  better  success.  The  play,  in  spite  of  its 
theatrical  failure,  was  still  acknowledged  to  pos- 
sess poetical  beauties.'*^ 

In  1754  Mason  went  into  orders ;  and,  through 
the  patronage  of  Jjord  Holdemesse,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.  He  was  alio 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  nobleman  now  men- 
tioned, and  accompanied  him  to  Germany,  where 
he  speaks  of  having  met  with  his  friend  White- 
bead,  the  future  laureate,  at  Hanover,  in  the 
year  1765.  About  the  same  time  he  received 
the  living  of  Aston.  He  again  courted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  1756,  with  four  Odes,  the 
themes  of  which  were  Independence,  Memory, 
Melancholy,  and  the  Fall  of  Tyranny.  Smollett 
and  8henstoDe,in  their  strains  to  Independence 
and  Memory  have  certainly  outshone  our  poet,  as 
well  as  anticipated  him  in  those  subjects.  The 
glittering  and  alliterative  style  of  those  four  odes 
of  Mason  was  severely  parodied  by  Lloyd  and 
Colman ;  and  the  public,  it  is  said,  were  more 
entertained  with  the  parodies  than  with  the  origi- 
nals. On  the  doath  of  Gibber,  he  was  proposed  to 
succeed  to  the  laurel ;  but  he  received  an  apology 
ibr  its  not  being  offered  to  him  because  he  was  a 
clergyman.  The  apology  was  certainly  both  an 
absurd  and  fiilse  one ;  for  Warton,  the  succeeding 
laureate,  was  in  order8.t  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  room  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Ma- 
son's declaration,  that  he  was  indifiiarent  about 
the  office. 

His  reputation  was  considerably  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  « Caractacus,"  in  1759.  Many 
years  after  its  publication  it  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  with  applause;  though  the  im- 
pression it  produced  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  permanent  on  the  stage.  This  chef-iVmafre  of 
Mason  may  not  exhibit  strong  or  minute  delinea- 
tion of  human  character ;  but  it  has  enough  of 
dramatic  interest  to  support  our  admiration  of 
virtue  and  our  suspense  and  emotion  in  behalf 
of  its  cause :  and  it  leads  the  imagination  into 
scenes,  delightfully  cast  amidst  the  awfulneas  of 
superstition,  the  venerable  antiquity  of  history, 
and  the  untamed  grandeur  of  external  nature. 
In  this  last  respect  it  may  be  preferred  to  the 
tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  the  same 
subject ;  that  it  brings  forward  the  persons  and 
abodes  of  the  Druids  with  more  magnificent  effect 
There  is  so  much  of  the  poet's  eye  displayed  in 

{)*  It  was  something  tn  that  rickly  age  of  tragedy  to 
produce  two  guch  dramas  aa  EUMda  and  Caractaeua;  the 
suoceea  of  which,  when  Colman  (much  to  his  honour)  made 
the  bold  experiment  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage,  proved 
that,  although  the  public  had  long  been  dieted  upon  trash, 
they  could  relish  something  of  a  worthier  kind  than  Ta- 
merlane, The  Revenge,  and  The  G  redan  I>aughtffl>.  Mason 
eompoaed  his  plays  upon  an  artificial  model,  and  in  a  gor- 
geous diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare  had  pre- 
cluded aU  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  Iton  of  drama. 
SOUTHKT,  CbtopcTt  vol.  U.  p.  ITTJ 

[t  This  is  far  trom  conect  Whitehead  suooseded  Gthber, 
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the  choice  of  his  ground,  and  in  the  outline  of 
his  structure,  that  Mason  seems  to  ^allenge 
something  like  a  generous  prepossession  on  the 
mind  in  judging  of  his  drama.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  genius,  that  calls  for  regret  on  its  imper- 
fections. Even  in  the  lyrical  passages,  which  are 
most  of  all  loaded  with  superfluous  ornament  and 
alliteration,  we  meet  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
breaks  out  from  amidst  encumbering  faults.  The 
invocation  of  the  Druids  to  Snowdon,  for  which 
the  mind  is  so  well  prepared  by  the  preceding 
scene,  begins  with  peculiar  harmony : 

**  Mona  on  Snowdon  calls : 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  I" 

and  the  ode  on  which  Gray  bestowed  so  much 
approbation,  opens  with  a  noble  personification, 
and  an  impetuous  spirit^ 

**  Hark  I  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread. 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  f 
Twas  Death.    In  haste  the  warrior  past, 
High  tower'd  his  helmed  head." 

In  1764  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works 
in  one  volume,  containing  four  elegies,  which  had 
been  written  since  the  appearance  of  Caractacus. 
The  language  of  those  elegies  is  certainly  leas 
stiffly  embroidered  than  that  of  his  odes;  and 
they  contain  some  agreeable  passages,  such  as 
Diyden*s  character  in  the  first;  the  description 
of  a  friend's  happiness  in  country  retirement  in 
the  second ;  and  of  Lady  Coventry's  beauty  in 
the  fourth ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
the  *<  buckram^**  and  are  studies  of  the  head  more 
than  the  heart 

In  1762  he  was  appointed  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Montagu  to  the  canonry  and  prebend  of  Driffield, 
in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  by  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  to  the  precentorship  of  the  church ;  but 
his  principal  residence  continued  still  to  be  at 
Aston,  where  he  indulged  his  taste  in  adorning- 
the  grounds  near  his  parsonage,  and  was  still 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  an  exemplary 
fulfilment  of  his  clerical  duties.  In  1765  he 
married  a  Miss  Sherman,  the  daughter  of 
•  William  Sherman,  Esq.  of  Kingston-upon-HuU. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  this  amiable 
woman,  he  had  unhappily  little  intermission  from 
anxiety  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  consump- 
tion which  carried  her  off  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  He  has 
commemorated  her  virtues  in  a  well-known  and 
elegant  sepulchral  inscription. 

By  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend  Gray,  he 
was  left  a  legacy  of  £600,  together  with  the- 
books  and  MS8.  of  the  poet  His  "  Memoirs 
and  Letters  of  Gray"  were  published  in  1775,. 

who  was  Buooeeded  hy  Warton.  Whitehead  was  not  in 
Qrders;  but  Eusden,  a  parmn,  and  a  drunken  one,  had 
worn  the  laurel.  Mason  being  in  orders  was  thought  by 
the  then  Lord  Chamberlain  less  eligible  than  a  lavman. 

Dryden  was  the  last  laureate  appointed  by  the  king; 
the  successors  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  noble  regard  for 
poetry,  left  the  election  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  To 
Gray  and  Sir  Walter  Soott  the  aituatkm  was  offered  as  a 
sinecure  but  refused,  and  by  Bfr.  Southey  waa  accepted 
conditionally— not  to  shag  annually,  but  upon  occasion, 
that  is,  when  the  8at|}eet  was  lit  for  song  and  ^i»  muss 
oonaenting.] 
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upon  a  new  plan  of  biography,  which  has  ainoe 
been  followed  in  seyeral  instances.*  The  first 
book  of  his  « English  Garden"  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1772;  the  three  subsequent  parts 
came  out  in  1777,  1779,  and  1782.  The  first 
book  contains  a  few  lines  beautifully  descriptive 
of  woodland  scenery. 

**  Mkdj  a  glad«  is  foaiid, 
The  bftnnt  of  wood-gods  onlj;  whore,  If  Art 
S*er  dared  to  tread,  'twas  with  unsandall'd  fiwt, 
Printlesfl^  as  If  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

There  may  be  other  fine  passages  in  this  poem ; 
but  if  there  be,  I  confess  that  the  somniferous 
efiect  of  the  whole  has  occasioned  to  me  the 
fault  or  misfortune  of  overlooking  them.  What 
value  it  may  possess,  as  an  «  Art  of  Ornamental 
Gardening,"  I  do  not  presume  to  judge;  but 
if  this  be  the  perfection  of  didactic  poetry,  as 
Warton  pronounced  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
difficult  to  teach  art  by  poetry,  as  to  teach  poetry 
by  art  He  begins  the  poem  by  invoking 
Simplicity;  but  she  never  comes.  Had  her 
power  condeaoanded  to  visit  him,  I  think  she 
would  have  thrown  a  less  « diUUanU^*  air  upon 
his  principal  e{»sode,  m  which  the  tragic  event 
•of  a  woman  expiring  suddenly  of  a  broken 
heart,  is  introduced  by  a  conversation  between 
her  rival  lovens  about  **  Palladian  bridges,  Panini's 
pencil,  and  Piranesi's  hand."  At  ell  events, 
Simplicity  would  not  have  allowed  the  hero  of 
the  story  to  construct  his  bams  in  imitation  of  a 
Norman  fortress ;  and  to  give  his  dairy  the  re- 
eemblance  of  an  acient  abbey;  nor  the  poet 
himself  to  address  a  flock  of  sheep  vHth  as 
much  solemnity  as  if  be  had  been  haranguing  a 
senate. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  American 
war,  Mason  continued  unchanged  in  his  Whig 
prindpies ;  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  as- 
sociation for  parltamentaiy  reform,  which  began 
to  be  formed  in  the  year  1779.  Finding  that 
his  principles  gave  ofience  at  court,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  chaplainship  to  the  king.  His  Muse 
was  indebted  to  those  politics  for  a  new  and  . 
lively  change  in  her  character.  In  the  pieces 
which  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  Malcolm 
3iac  Gregor,  there  is  a  pleasantry  that  we  should 


little  expect  from  the  solemn  hand  which  had 
touched  the  harp  of  the  Druids.  Thomas  War- 
ton  was  the  first  to  discover,  or  at  least  Id  an- 
nounce, him  as  the  author  of  the  "Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chamben;"  and  MaMm*s 
explanation  left  the  suspicion  unoontradicted.t 

Among  his  accomplishments,  his  criUcal  know- 
ledge of  painting  must  have  been  considerable, 
'for  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  poem  on  that 
art,  whidi  appeared  in  1783,  was  finished  at  the 
particular  suggestion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyn<dds, 
who  furnished  it  with  illustrative  notes.  One  of 
his  last  publications  was,  «  An  Ode  on  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  British  Revolution."  It  was 
his  very  last  song  in  praise  of  liberty.  Had 
Soame  Jenyns,  whom  our  poet  rallies  so  fece- 
tiously  for  his  Toryism,  lived  to  read  his  palinode 
after  the  French  Revolution,  he  might  have  re- 
torted on  him  the  lines  which  Mason  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  «  Dialogue  of  the 
Dean  and  the  Squire." 

<*  Squire  Jeoyna,  shioe  wiOi  like  intent 
We  botii  haTe  writ  on  goTomnent.'' 

But  he  showed  that  his  phflanthropy  had  snfiered 
no  abatement  from  the  change  of  his  politics,  by 
delivering  and  publishing  an  eloquent  sermon 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  the  same  year  that 
gave  occasion  to  his  Secular  Ode,  he  conde> 
scended  to  be  the  biographer  of  his  friend  Whil»> 
head,  and  the  editor  of  his  works. 

Mason's  learning  in  the  arts  was  of  no  ordi- 
naiy  kind.  He  composed  several  devotioiisl 
pieces  of  music  for  the  choir  of  Yoik  cathedral; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  speaks  of  an  « Historical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  English  Church  Muac,"  wfakk 
he  published  in  1795,  in  very  respectful  tsrms. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  feult  ascribed  by 
the  same  authority  to  his  musical  theory^  shooid 
be  that  of  Calvinistical  plainness.  In  vetse  he 
was  my  Lord  Peter;  in  his  taste  for  sacred 
music,  Dr.  Bumey  compares  him  to  Jack»  in  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub."    . 

His  death  was  occasioned,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  by  an  accidental  hurt  on  his  leir. 
which  he  received  in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage, 
and  which  produced  an  incurable  mortificatioii. 


OPENINO  SCENE  OF  "  OABACTACUS.'* 

AuLDS  Dnomi.  with  Bomans;  Ysunnn  and  Sudukub,  toni 
qfthe  Biltiflh  Qaeen  CAansMADrDUA. 

Jul,  Did.  This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Bomans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaxe  on  the  solemn  scene;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown 

arms 
Chills  the  pale  plam  beneath  him:  mark  yon  altar, 

[*  Instead  of  melUng  down  my  materials  Into  one  masB, 
and  constantly  speaking  In  my  own  penon,  by  which  X 
might  have  appeared  tohave  more  merit  in  the  ezecation 
<rf  the  work,  1  have  resolTed  to  adopt  and  enlai^  upon 
the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Mason  In  his  Memoln  of  Or«j.r-> 
BoewiLL. 


The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  ragged  base; 
These  difis,  these  yawning  cavema,  this  wide 

drcus. 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone:  they  awe  my  aoni. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appear'd,  and  with  terrific  tread  (fiends, 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.    And  yet,  my 
(If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fanqr's  coinage) 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power,  that  rsigos 

Maaom's  plan  has  been  ftntiier  faonovrad  by  Bsyky's 
imitation  of  it  in  fate  life  of  Cowper,  by  Mr.  Mocm  inks 
life  of  Lofd  ^mn,  and  tiy  Mr.  Loekbart  in  hh  UfeoT  Sir 
Walter  Soott.J 

[tMason'ari^ttoOiepotiniiooirpirtbegfa  ^ 
lion  by  the  ooUeoted  edition  of  Walpols^a  Letten.] 
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*Mid  the  lone  majesty-  of  ontamed  nmtore, 
ControUiDg  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else, 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
O'ercome  me  thus  ?  I  soom  them,yet  they  awe  me* 
Call  forth  the  British  princes :  in  tlus  gloom 
I  mean  to  school  them  to  our  enterprise. 

SfUer  YsLUirus  and  Sudurus. 

Te  pledges  dear  of  Gartismandua's  faith,  ^ 

Approach !  and  to  mine  uninstruoted  ear 
Explain  this  scene  of  horror. 

Elid,  Daring  Roman, 

Know  that  thou  stand'st  on  consecrated  ground : 
These  mighty  piles  of  magio-planted  rock, 
Thus  ranged  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 
Where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 
The  Druid  leads  his  train. 

Jlul  Did,  Where  dwells  the  seer  ? 

Vel.  In  yonder  shaggy  cave ;  on  which  the  moon 
Now  sheds  a  sidelong  gleam.    His  brotherhood 
Possess  the  neighboring  di£b. 

JtU.  Did.  Yet  up  the  hiU 

Mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of  caves, 
Delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep ; 
And  this  way  still  another. 

EUd.  On  the  left 

Reside  the  sages  skilled  in  nature's  lore : 
The  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powen, 
Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  function.    Yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  Bards,  who  nightly  thence. 
Robed  in  their  flowing  vests  of  innocent  white. 
Descend  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon, 
Hymning  immortal  strains.    The  spirits  of  air, 
Of  earth,  of  water,  nay  of  Heaven  itself. 
Do  listen  to  their  lay ;  and  oft,  ds  said, 
In  visible  sha{>es  dance  they  a  magic  round 
To  the  high  minstrelsy. — Now,  if  thine  eye 
Be  sated  with  the  view,  haste  to  thy  ships, 
And  ply  thine  oars ;  for,  if  the  Druids  learn 
This  bold  intrusion,  thou  wilt  find  it  hard 
To  foil  their  fury. 

JuL  Did,  Prince,  I  did  not  moor 

My  light-arm'd  shallops  on  this  dangerous  strand 
To  soothe  a  fruitless  curiosity ; 
I  come  in  quest  of  proud  Garactacus ; 
Who,  when  our  veterans  put  his  troops  to  flight, 
Found  refuge  here. 

EUd.  If  here  the  monarch  rests. 

Presumptuous  chief!  thou  might*st  as  well  assay 
To  pluck  him  from  yon  stars :  Earth's  ample  range 
Gontains  no  surer  refuge :  underneath 
The  soil  we  tread,  a  hundred  secret  paths, 
Scoop'd  through  the  living  rock  in  winding  maie, 
Lead  to  as  many  caverns,  dark,  and  deep : 
In  which  the  hoary  sages  act  their  rites 
Mysterious,  rites  of  such  strange  potency. 
As,  done  in  open  day,  would  dim  the  sun,  [dens 
Though  throned  in  noontide  brightness.  In  such 
He  may  for  life  lie  hid. 

Jul.  Did,  We  know  the  task 

Most  difficult,  yet  has  thy  royal  mother 
Fumish'd  the  means. 

EUd,  My  mother,  say'st  thou,  Roman  1 


jM,  Did,  In  proof  of  that  firm  faith  ahe  lends 
to  Rome, 
She  gave  you  up,  her  honour's  hostages. 

Elid.  She  did :  and  we  submit. 

JtU,  Did,  To  Rome  we  bear  you ; 

From  your  dear  country  bear  you ;  firom  your  joys, 

Your  loves,  your  friendships,  all  your  souls  hold 

precious.  [Tate  I 

EUd,  And  dost  thou  taunt  us,  Roman,  with  our 

Jul,  Did,  No,  youth,  by   Heaven,  I  would 
avert  that  fate. 
Wish  ye  for  liberty  ] 

Vel.  and  Eiid»  More  than  lor  life. 

Jtd,  Did,  And  would  do  much  to  gain  it  1 

VtL  Name  the  task. 

JuLDid,  The  task  is  easy.    Haste  ye  to  these 
Druids: 
Tell  them  ye  come,  oommission'd  by  your  queen. 
To  seek  the  great  Garaciacus ;  and  call 
His  valour  to  her  aid,  against  the  legions. 
Which,  led  by  our  Ostorius,  now  assail 
Her  frontiers.    The  late  treaty  she  has  seal'd 
Is  yet  unknown :  and  this  her  royal  signet. 
Which  more  to  mask  our  purpose  was  obtain'd. 
Shall  be  your  pledge  of  faith.    The  eager  king 
Will  gladly  take  the  charge ;  and,  he  consenting. 
What  else  remains,  but  to  the  Menai's  shore 
Ye  lead  his  credulous  step  1  there  will  we  seize  him. 
Bear  him  to  Rome,  the  substitute  for  you, 
And  give  you  back  to  freedom. 

VtL  If  the  Druids— 

JuL  Did,  If  they,  or  he,  prevent  this  artifice, 
Then  force  must  take  its  way :  then  flaming  brands, 
And  biting  axes,  wielded  by  our  soldiers, 
Must  level  these  thick  shades,  and  so  unlodge 
The  lurking  savage. 

Elid,  Gods,  shall  Mona  perish  1 

JuLDid,  Princes,  her  every  trunk  shall  on 
the  ground 
Stretch  its  gigantic  length ;  unless,  ere  dawn. 
Ye  lure  this  untamed  lion  to  our  toils. 
Go  then,  and  prosper ;  I  shall  to  the  ships, 
And  there  expect  his  coming.    Youths,  remember. 
He  must  to  Rome  to  grace  great  Gesar's  triumph : 
Gcsar  and  fate  demand  him  at  your  hand. 

[Extumi  AuLVS  Dimus  and  Romans. 


FBOM  THB  8AMB. 

CAlACBiCOi  AMOM  nO  SBtJDS,  mOBS  HB  O  fO  88  CORS^ 

CaJLTSS  ORB  or  TBUB  WCMBIB. 

Gabaououb;   Sviuxa,  darngMBr  qf  Gabacxaoob;   tMA 

Chobdb. 

Car,  This  holy  place,  methinks,  doth  this 
night  wear 
More  than  its  wonted  gloom :  Druid,  these  groves 
Have  caught  the  dismal  colouring  oi  my  soul, 
Ghanging  their  dark  dun  garbs  to  very  sable. 
In  pity  to  their  guest.    Hail,  hallow'd  oaks ! 
Hail,  British  boru  !  who,  last  of  British  race, 
Hold  your  primeval  rights  by  Nature's  charter; 
Not  at  the  nod  of  G»sar.    Happy  foresters, 
Ye  wave  your  bold  heads  in  the  liberal  air ; 
Nor  ask,  for  privilege,  a  pretor's  edict 
Ye,  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots, 
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Grasp  the  firm  rockg  ye  sprang  from ;  and,  erect, 
In  knotty  hardihood,  still  proudly  spread 
Your  leafy  banners  'gainst  the  tyrannous  noirthi 
Who,  Roman  like,  assails  you.     Tell  me,  Druid, 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  such  as  these. 
Than  be  the  thing  I  am  1 

Chor.  To  be  the  thing 

Eternal  Wisdom  wills,  is  ever  best 

Car,  But  I  am  lost  to  that  predestined  use 
Eternal  Wisdom  will'd,  and  fitly  therefore 
May  wish  a  change  of  being.    I  was  bom 
A  Idng ;  and  Heaven,  who  bade  these  warrior  oaks 
Lift  their  green  shields  against  the  fieiy  sun, 
To  fence  their  subject  plain,  did  mean  that  I 
Should,  with  as  firm  an  arm,  protect  my  people 
Against  the  pestilent  glare  of  Rome's  ambition. 
I  fail'd ;  and  how  I  fail'd,  thou  know'st  too  well : 
80  does  the  babbling  world :  and  therefore,  Druid, 
I  would  be  any  thing  save  what  I  am. 

Chor,  See,  to  thy  wish,  the  holy  rites  prepared, 
Which,  if  Heaven  frowns  not,  consecrate  thee 

Druid : 
Bee  to  the  altar's  base  the  victim  led, 
From  whose  free  gushing  blood  ourself  shall  read 
Its  high  behests ;  which  if  assenting  found. 
These  hands  around  thy  chosen  limbs  shall  wrap 
The  vest  of  sanctity ;  while  at  the  act, 
Yon  white-robed  Bards,  sweeping  their  solemn 

harps, 
Shall  lift  their  choral  warblings  to  the  skies. 
And  call  the  gods  to  witness.    Meanwhile,  prince. 
Bethink  thee  well,  if  aught  on  this  vain  earth 
Still  holds  too  firm  a  union  with  thy  soul. 
Estranging  it  from  peace. 

Car.  I  had  a  queen : 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  Druid !  this  tough  breast 
Must  heave  a  sigh,  for  she  is  unrevenged. 
And  can  I  taste  true  peace,  she  unrevenged  ? 
So  chaste,  so  loved  a  queen  1  Ah,  Evelina ! 
Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  save  thy  mother. 

I^L  To  hang  thus 

Softens  the  pang  of  grief;  and  the  sweet  thought, 
That  a  fond  father  still  supports  his  child, 
Sheds,  on  my  pensive  mind,  such  soothing  balm, 
As  doth  the  blessing  of  these  pious  seers. 
When  most  they  wish  our  welfare.     Would  to 

Heaven 
A  daughter's  presence  could  as  much  avail. 
To  ease  her  fiither's  woes,  as  his  doth  mine ! 

Car,  Ever  most  gentle !  come  unto  my  bosom: 
Dear  pattern  of  the  precious  prize  I  lost. 
Lost,  so  inglorious  lost : — ^my  ftiends,  these  eyes 
Did  see  her  torn  from  my  defenceless  camp ; 
Whilst  I,  hemm'd  round  by  squadrons,  could 

not  save  her : 
My  boy,  still  nearer  to  the  darling  pledge. 
Beheld  her  shrieking  in  the  ruffian's  arm ; 
Beheld,  and  fled. 

Evel.  Ah !  sir,  forbear  to  wound 

My  brother's  fame ;  he  fled,  but  to  recall 
His  scatter'd  forces  to  pursue  end  save  her. 

Car,  Daughter,  he  fled.    Now,  by  yon  gra- 
cious moon. 
That  rifling  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  hid 


Her  blushing  face  in  twilight's  dusky  vail. 
The  flight  was  parricide. 

Evel,  Indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  him  valiant ;  and  not  doubt  he  fell 
'Mid  slaughter'd  thousands  of  the  haughty  foe, 
Victim  to  filial  love.    Arviragus ! 
Thou  hadst  no  sister  near  the  bloody  field, 
Whose  sorrowing  search,  led  by  yon  orb  of  night, 
Might  find  thy  body,  wash  with  tears  thy  wounds, 
And  wipe  them  with  her  hair. 

Chor,  Peace,  virgin,  peace: 

Nor  thou,  sad  prince,  reply ;  whate'er  he  is. 
Be  he  a  captive,  fugitive,  or  corse. 
He  is  what  Heaven  ordain'd :  these  holy  groftt 
Permit  no  exclalnation  'gainst  Heaven's  win 
To  violate  their  echoes :  Patience  here. 
Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast, 
In  mute  submission  lifts  the  adoring  eye. 
Even  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

Evd,  Holy  Druid, 

If  aught  my  erring  tongue  has  said  pollutes 
This  sacred  place,  I  from  my  soul  abjure  it, 
And  will  these  lips  bar  with  eternal  silence. 
Rather  than  speak  a  word,  or  act  a  deed 
Unmeet  for  thy  sage  daughters ;  blessing  first 
This  hallow'd  hour,  that  takes  me  fit)m  the  world 
And  joins  me  to  their  sober  sisterhood.      [msid, 

Chor,  'Tis  wisely  said.  See,  prince,  this  prodeat 
Now,  while  the  ruddy  flame  of  sparkling  youth 
Glows  on  her  beauteous  cheek,  can  quit  the  worid 
Without  a  sigh,  whilst  thou 

Car.  Would  save  my  queen 

From  a  base  ravisher ;  would  wish  to  plunge 
This  fidchion  in  his  breast,  and  so  avenge 
Insulted  royalty.     Oh,  holy  men ! 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  piety  and  peace ; 
Ye  never  felt  the  sharp  vindictive  spur. 
That  goads  the  injured  warrior ;  the  hot  tide 
That  flushes  crimson  on  the  conscious  cheek 
Of  him  who  burns  for  glory ;  else  indeed 
Ye  much  would  pity  me ;  would  curse  the  frte 
That  coops  me  here  inactive  in  your  groves, 
Robs  me  of  hope,  tells  me  this  trusty  steel 
Must  never  cleave  one  Roman  helm  again ; 
Never  avenge  my  queen,  nor  free  my  oountiy. 

Chor,  'Tis  Heaven's  high  wUl 

Car,  I  know  it,  reverend  fathers! 

'Tie  Heaven's  high  will,  that  these  poor  sged  ejH 
Shall  never  more  behold  that  virtuous  woman, 
To  whom  my  youth  was  constant ;  'twas  Hea- 
ven's will 
To  take  her  from  me  at  that  very  hour,     [hoar, 
When  best  her  love  might  soothe  me ;  that  oUck 
(May  memory  ever  rase  it  from  her  records,) 
When  all  my  squadrons  fled,  and  Idft  their  king 
Old  and  defenceless :  him,  who  nine  whole  jean 
Had  taught  them  how  to  conquer :  yes,  my  fHends, 
For  nine  whole  years  against  the  sons  of  rapioe 
I  led  my  veterans,  oft  to  victory. 
Never  till  then  to  shame.    Bear  with  me.  Braid; 
I've  done :  begin  the  rites. 

Chor,  Oh,  would  to  Heaven 

A  frame  of  mind  more  fitted  to  these  rites 
Possess'd  thee,  prince !  that  Resignation  meek, 
That  dove-eyed  Peace,  handmaid  of  Sanctity 
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Approached  this  altar  with  thee:  'itead  of  these, 
See  I  not  gaunt  Revenge,  ensangained  Slaughter, 
And  mad  Ambition,  clinging  to  thy  soul, 
Eager  to  snatch  thee  back  to  their  domain, 
Back  to  a  vain  and  miserable  world ; 
Whose  misery,  and  vanity,  though  tried. 
Thou  still  boldest  dearer  than  these  solemn  shades. 
Where  Quiet  reig^  with  Virtue  1  try  we  yet 
What  holiness  can  do !  for  much  it  can : 
Much  is  the  potency  of  pious  prayer : 
And  much  the  sacred  influence  convey'd 
By  sage  mysterious  office :  when  the  soul, 
Bnatch'd  by  the  power  of  music  from  her  cell 
Of  fleshly  thraldom,  feels  herself  upborne 
On  plumes  of  ecstasy,  and  boldly  springs, 
'Mid  swelling  harmonies  and  pealing  hymns, 
Up  to  the  porch  of  Heaven.  Strike,  then,  ye  Bards ! 
Strike  all  your  strings  symphonious ;  wake  a  strain 
May  penetrate,  may  purge,  may  purify, 
His  yet  unhallowM  bosom ;  call  ye  hither 
The  airy  tribe,  that  on  yon  mountain  dwell. 
Even  on  majestic  Snowdon :  they,  who  never 
Deign  visit  mortal  men,  save  on  some  cause 
Of  highest  import,  but,  sublimely  shrined 
On  its  hoar  top  in  domes  of  crystalline  ice, 
Hold  converse  with  those  spirits  that  possess 
The  skies'  pure  sapphire,  nearest  Heaven  itself. 


Mona  on  Snowdon  calls : 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear ! 

Hark,  she  speaks  from  all  her  strings ; 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings ; 
King  of  mountains,  bend  thine  ear : 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon. 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow : 

See  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod. 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark !  'Us  magic's  hour ; 
Now,  the  mutter'd  spell  hath  power; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 
And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shock ; 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steep'd  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  he^rd  the  strain : 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grove 

Other  harpings  answer  clear. 

Other  voices  meet  our  ear, 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move, 

Busy  murmurs  hum  around. 

Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground ; 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade. 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head, 
And  gild  the  tufted  mistletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light. 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight: 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due. 
Spread  your  robes  of  saflQron  hue ; 
For.  lo,  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Mighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre ; 


Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-strings ; 
Listen  all 

Chor,  Break  off;  a  sullen  amoke  iuYolves  the 
altar; 
The  central  oak  doth  shake ;  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  steps  profane ;  Caractacus,  retire ; 
Bear  hence  the  victims ;  Mona  is  polluted. 

Semich,  Father,  as  we  did  watch  the  eastern  side. 
We  spied  and  instant  seized  two  stranger  youths. 
Who,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shadowy  dell. 
Held  earnest  cenverse :  Britons  do  they  seem, 
And  of  Brigantian  race. 

Chor,  Haste,  drag  them  hither. 


FROM  THB  SAHK 

Telllinu,  the  trescheroos  brother  of  EUduruB,  having  fled 
to  the  Ramaos,  EUdnros  is  sentenced  to  di»— Evelina 
pleads  Ibr  his  lift. 

Choms,  EvEUKA,  EuBUBCB,  and  Babs. 

Chor,  What  may  his  flight  portend?     Say, 
Evelina, 
How  came  this  youth  to  'scape  1 

EveL  And  that  to  tell 

Will  fix  much  blame  on  my  impatient  folly : 
For,  ere  your  hallow'd  lips  had  given  permission, 
I  flew  with  eager  haste  to  bear  my  father 
News  of  his  son's  return.     Inflamed  with  that. 
Think  how  a  sister's  zealous  breast  must  glow ! 
Your  looks  give  mild  assent    I  glow'd  indeed 
With  the  dear  tale,  and  sped  me  in  his  ear 
To  pour  the  precious  tidings :  but  my  tongue 
Scarce  named  Arviragus,  ere  the  false  stranger 
(As  I  bethink  me  since)  with  stealthy  pace 
Fled  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 

Chor,  The  king  pursued  1 

EveL  Alas !  he  mark'd  him  not,  for  'twas  the 
moment. 
When  he  had  all  to  ask  and  all  to  fear. 
Touching  my  brother's  valour.     Hitherto 
His  safety  only,  which  but  little  moved  him. 
Had  reach'd  his  ears:  but  when  my  tongue  unfolded 
The  story  of  his  bravery  and  his  peril,    [cheeks ! 
Oh  how  the  tears  couTsed  plenteous  obwn  his 
How  did  he  lift  unto  the  Heavens  his  hands 
In  speechless  transport !  Yet  he  soon  bethought  him 
Of  Rome's  invasion,  and  with  flery  glance 
Survey'd  the  cavern  round;  then  snatch'd  his 
And  menaced  to  pursue  the  flying  traitor ;  [spear, 
But  I  with  prayers  (oh  pardon,  if  they  err'd) 
Withheld  his  step,  for  to  the  left  the  youth 
Had  wing'd  his  way,  where  the  thick  underwood 
Afforded  sure  retreat     Besides,  if  found. 
Was  age  a  match  for  youth  ? 

Chor,  Maiden,  enough : 

Better  perchance  for  us,  if  he  were  captive ; 
But  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  If  eaven. 
Do  Mona's  sons  confide. 

Bard.  Druid,  the  rites 

Are  finish'd,  all  save  that  which  crowns  the  rest. 
And  which  pertains  to  thy  bless'd  hand  alone : 
For  that  he  kneels  before  thee. 

Chor,  Take  him  hence. 

We  may  not  trust  him  forth  to  fight  our  cause 
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FMd,  Now  by  Andra»te*i  throne 

Chor.  Naj,  swear  not,  youth. 

The  tie  is  broke  that  held  thy  fealty : 
Th?  brother^B  fled. 

Elid.  Tied! 

Chor.  To  the  Romans  fled ; 

Yes,  thou  hast  cause  to  tremble. 

Eliel,  Ah^Vellinus! 

Does  thus  our  love,  does  thus  our  friendship  end ! 
Was  I  thy  brother,  youth,  and  hast  thou  left  me ! 
Yes ;  and  hovr  left  me,  cruel  as  thou  art, 
The  victim  of  thy  crimes ! 

Chor,  Tm;  thou  must  die. 

Elid,  I  pray  ye  then  on  your  best  mercy,  lathers, 
It  may  be  speedy.     I  would  fain  be  dead. 
If  this  be  life.     Yet  I  must  doubt  even  that: 
For  falsehood  of  this  strange  stupendous  sort 
Bets  firm-eyed  reason  on  a  gaze,  mistrusting, 
That  what  she  sees  in  palpable  plain  form. 
The  stars  in  yon  blue  arch,  these  woods,  these 

caverns. 
Are  all  mere  tricks  of  cozenage,  nothing  real, 
The  vision  of  a  vision.     If  he's  fled, 
I  ought  to  hate  this  brother. 

Chor,  Yet  thou  dost  not 

Elid,  But  when  astonishment  will  give  me  leave, 
Perchance  I  shall.^ — And  yet  he  is  my  brother, 
And  he  was  virtuous  once.    Yes,  ye  vile  Romans, 
Yes,  I  must  die,  before  my  thirsty  sword 
Drinks  one  rich  drop  of  vengeance.  Yet,  ye  robbers. 
Yet  will  I  curse  you  with  my  dying  lips  : 
'Twas  you  that  stole  away  my  brother's  virtue. 

Chor.  Now  then  prepare  to  die. 

Elid.  I  am  prepared. 

Yet,  since  I  cannot  now  (what  most  I  wish'd) 
By  manly  prowess  guard  this  lovely  maid ; 
Permit  that  on  your  holiest  earth  I  kneel, 
And  pour  one  fervent  prayer  for  her  protection. 
Allow  me  this,  for  though  you  think  me  false, 
The  gods  will  hear  me. 

EveL  I  can  hold  no  longer ! 

Oh  Druid,  Druid,  at  thy  feet  I  fall : 
Yes,  I  must  plead,  (away  with  virgm  blushes,) 
For  such  a  youth  must  plead.  Til  die  to  save  him ; 
Oh  take  my  life,  and  let  him  fight  for  Mona. 

Chor,  Virgin,  arise.    His  virtue  hath  redeemed 
him. 
And  he  shall  fight  for  thee,  and  fer  his  country. 
Youth,  thank  us  with  thy  deeds.  The  time  is  short, 
And  now  with  reverence  take  our  high  lustration ; 
Thrice  do  we  sprinkle  thee  with  day-break  dew 
Shook  from  the  may-thorn  blossom ;  twice  and 

thrice 
Touch  we  thy  forehead  with  our  holy  wand : 
Now  thou  art  fully  purged.    Now  rise  restored 
To  virtue  and  to  us.    Hence  then,  my  son. 
Hie  thee,  to  yonder  altar,  where  our  Bards 
Shall  arm  thee  duly  both  with  hdm  and  sword 
For  warlike  enterprise. 


FROM  THB  SAMS. 

TBI  OAITUBI  OP  GARACTACD8. 


.M,  Did.  Ye  bloody  priesta, 

Behold  we  burst  on  your  infernal  rites. 
And  bid  you  pause.    Instant  restore  our  soldiers, 


Nor  hope  that  superstition's  rutUen  step 
Shall  wade  in  Roman  gore.    Ye  savage  mfo, 
Did  not  our  laws  give  license  to  all  iaithi, 
We  would  o'erturn  your  altara,  headlong  beavs 
These  shapeless  symbols  of  your  barbarous  godi, 
And  let  the  golden  sun  into  your  caves. 

Chor,  Servant  of  Ccsary  has  thine  impioQi 
tongue 
Spent  the  black  venom  of  its  blasphemy ! 
It  has.    Then  take  our  cufms  on  thine  hesd. 
Even  his  fell  curses,  who  doth  reign  in  Mona, 
Vicegerent  of  those  gods  thy  pride  insults. 

JuL  Did,  Bold  priest,  I  sooru  thy  curses,  sad 
thyself. 
Soldiers,  go  search  the  caves,  and  free  the  prisonsn. 
Take  heed,  ye  seize  Caractacus  alive. 
Arrest  yon  youth ;  load  him  with  heaviest  irou, 
He  shall  to  Cssar  answer  fer  his  crime. 

EUd.  I  stand  prepared  to  triumph  in  my  crime. 

JuL  Did.  'Tis  well,  proud  boy— Look  to  tiie 

beauteous  maid,  [To  ttc  SMkn. 

That  tranced  in  grie^  bends  o'er  yon  bleeding 

Respect  her  sorrows.  [cone: 

Evel  Hence,  ye  barbarous  men ! 

Ye  shall  not  take  him  welt'ring  thus  in  blood, 
To  show  at  Rome  what  British  virtue  was. 
Avaunt !  the  breathless  body  that  ye  touch 
Was  once  Arviragus ! 

jiuL  Did,  Fear  us  not,  prinem; 

We  reverence  the  dead. 

Chor.  Would  too  to  Heaven, 

Ye  reverenced  the  gods  but  even  enough 
Not  to  debase  with  slavery's  cruel  chain 
What  they  created  free. 

JtU.  Did.  The  Romans  fight 

Not  to  enslave,  but  humanize  the  world. 

Chor.  Go  to !  we  will  not  parley  with  tliee, 
Roman: 
Instant  pronounce  our  doom. 

JuL  Did,  Hear  it,  and  thank  os. 

This  once  our  clemency  shall  spare  your  grovei, 
If  at  our  call  you  yield  the  British  king : 
Yet  leam,  when  next  ye  aid  the  foes  of  Cesar, 
That  each  old  oak,  whose  solemn  gloom  ye  boait, 
Shall  bow  beneath  our  axes. 

Chor,  Be  they  blasted, 

Whene'er  theu'  shade  forgets  to  ahelter  virtue! 
JRilerBanL 

Bard,  Mourn,  Mona,  moum«    Caractacus  is 
captive ! 
And  dost  thou  smile,  felse  Roman  1    Do  not  think 
He  fell  an  easy  prey.    Know,  ere  he  yielded, 
Thy  bravest  veterans  bled.    He  too,  Uiy  spy. 
The  base  Brigantian  prince,  hath  seal'd  hk  fraud 
With  death.    Bursting  through  arm'd  ranks,  that 

henmi'd 
The  caitifif  round,  the  brave  Caractacus 
Seized  his  false  throat ;  and  as  he  gave  him  desth 
Indignant  thunder'd,  "Thus  is  my  last  stroke 
The  stroke  of  justice."    Numbers  then  oppresi'd 
I  saw  the  slave,  that  cowardly  behind         [him : 
Pinion'd  his  arms ;  I  saw  the  sacred  swoid 
Writhed  from  his  grasp :  I  saw,  what  now  ye  see, 
Inglorious  sight!  those  baiharooa  bonds  upon 
him. 
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Enttr  Caraotacus. 
Car,  Komana,  methiokB  the  malice  of  your  tyrant 
Might  furnish  heavier  chains.    Old  as  I  am,. 
And  withered  as  you  see  these  war-worn  limbs. 
Trust  me  they  shall  support  the  weightiest  load 
Injustice  dares  impose 

Proud-crested  soldier, 

[Jo  DiOIOS. 

Who  seem'st  the  master-moyer  in  this  business, 
Say,  dost  thou  read  less  terror  on  my  brow. 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  in  the  fields  of  war 
Heading  my  nations  1    No !  my  free-born  soul 
Has  scorn  still  leA  to  sparkle  through  these  eyes, 

And  frown  defiance  on  thee. Is  it  thus  1 

[Sering  hU  sm*i  body. 
Then  Fm  indeed  a  captive.     Mighty  gods ! 
My  soul,  my  soul  submits  :  patient  it  bears 
The  ponderous  load  of  grief  ye  heap  upon  it 
Yes,  it  will  grovel  in  this  shatter'd  breast, 
And  be  the  sad  tame  thing,  it  ought  to  be, 
CoopM  in  a  servile  body. 

Aul.  Did,  Droop  not,  king. 

When  Claudius,  the  great  master  of  the  world, 
Shall  hear  the  noble  story  of  thy  valour, 
His  pity 

Car,                Can  a  Roman  pity,  soldier  ? 
And  if  he  can,  gods !  must  a  Briton  bear  it? 
An>'iragU8,  my  bold,  my  breathless  boy. 
Thou  hast  escaped  such  pity ;  thou  art  free. 
Here  in  high  Mona  shall  thy  noble  limbs 
Rest  in  a  noble  grave ;  posterity 
Shall  to  thy  tomb  with  annual  reverence  bring 
Sepulchral  stones,  and  pile  them  to  the  clouds ; 
Whil>t  mine 

Jul.  Did.  The  mom  doth  hasten  our  departure. 
Prepare  thee,  king,  to  go :  a  fav'ring  gale 
Now  swells  our  sails. 

Car,  Inhuman,  that  thou  art ! 

Dost  thou  deny  a  moment  for  a  father 
To  shed  a  few  warm  tears  o'er  his  dead  son  ? 
I  tell  thee,  chief,  this  act  might  claim  a  life. 
To  do  it  duly ;  even  a  longer  life 
Than  sorrow  ever  sufibr'd.     Cruel  man ! 
And  thou  deniest  me  moments.    Be  it  so. 
I  know  you  Romans  weep  not  for  your  children; 
Ye  triumph  o'er  your  tears,  and  think  it  valour ; 
I  triumph  in  my  tears.    Yes,  best-loved  boy, 
Yes,  I  can  weep,  can  fall  upon  thy  corse. 
And  I  can  tear  my  hairs,  these  few  gray  hairs. 
The  only  honours  war  and  age  hath  left  me. 
Ah  son !  thou  mightst  have  ruled  o'er  many  nations. 
As  did  thy  royal  ancestry :  but  I, 
Rash  that  I  was,  ne'er  knew  the  golden  curb 
Discretion  hangs  on  bravery :  else  perchance 
These  men,  that  fasten  fetters  on  thy  &ther, 
Had  sued  to  him  for  peace,  and  daim'd  his  friend- 
ship. 

Jul,  Did.  But  thou  wast  still  implacable  to  Rome, 
And  scorn'd  her  friendship. 

Car,  {ttarting  up  from  the  body,)  Soldier,  I  had 
Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars,   [arms, 
Had  wealth,  dominion.  Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
I  fought  to  save  them  1  What  if  Ciesar  aims. 
To  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  world, 
Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Cssar's  footstool  ? 


Jul,  Did,  Read  in  thy  fate  oiur  answer.    Yet 

if  sooner 

Thy  pride  had  yielded 

Car,  Thank  thy  gods,  I  did  not 

Had  it  been  so,  the  glory  of  thy  master, 
Like  my  misfortunes,  had  been  short  and  trivial, 
Oblivion's  ready  prey:  now,  after  struggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely  'gainst  a 

tyrant, 
I  am  his  slave  to  treat  as  seems  him  good ; 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  easy  task 
To  bow  a  wretch,  alas !  how  bow'd  already ! 
Dovm  to  the  dust :  if  well,  his  clemency. 
When  tridi'd  and  varnish'd  by  your  glossing  pen« 

men. 
Will  shine  in  hononr^s  annals,  and  adorn 
Himself;  it  booU  not  me.  Look  there,  look  there ! 
The  slave  that  shot  that  dart  kill'd  every  hope 
Of  lost  CaracUcus !  Arise,  my  daughter ; 
Alas !  poor  prince,  art  thou  too  in  vile  letters  1 

[3b  BUDCTUB. 

Come  hither,  youth :  be  thou  to  me  a  son, 
To  her  a  brother.    Thus  with  trembling  arms 
I  lead  you  forth ;  children,  we  go  to  Rome. 
Weep'st  thou,  my  giril     I  prithee  hoard  thy 

tears 
For  the  sad  meeting  of  thy  captive  mother: 
For  we  have  much  to  tell  her,  much  to  say 
Of  these  good  men,  who  nurtured  us  in  Mona ; 
Much  of  the  fraud  and  malice  that  pursued  us ; 
Much  of  her  son,  who  poor'd  his  precious  blood 
To  save  his  sire  and  sister:  think'st  thou,  maid. 
Her  gentleness  can  hear  the  tale,  and  live  1 
And  yet  she  must    Oh  gods,  I  grow  a  talker ! 
Grief  and  old  age  are  ever  full  of  words : 
But  I'll  be  mute.    Adieu,  ye  holy  men ; 
Yet  one  look  more— Now  lead  us  hence  for  ever. 


EPITAPH  ON  MB&  MASON, 

nr  TBI  CATHKDaAL  or  BRISTOL. 

Taki,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 
Take  that  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately 
gave: 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 

Her  foded  form ;  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave, 
And  died.    Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the 
linel 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  1 
Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  stram  divine : 
Even  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to 
charm. 

Bid  diem  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee : 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move , 
And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free ; 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once 
trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids   "the  pure  in  heart  behold  their 
God." 
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AN  HEBOIO  XPESTLB.* 
TO  Sm  WILLIAM  CHAUBBRS,  KNIQHT, 

OOMPTBOUJBIMBinBAL  OV  BIS  XAJUTT'S  WORKS,  AXB  A17TH0R 
OF  A  LATE  "DISaOlTATlON  OK  ORIEHTAL  OAROIiaXG.** — RST- 
UCHSD  mTH  XZFLAKATOBT  NOTIS,  COIEFLT  SXTEACTID  TBOM 


ms. 
Knight  of  the  Polar  star!  by  fortune  placed 
To  shine  the  Cynosure  of  British  taste  ;f 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refiilg^ent  view 
The  scatter'd  glories  of  Chinese  virttl ; 
And  spread  their  lustre  in  so  broad  a  blaze, 
That  kings  themselves  are  dazzled  while  they  gaze. 
Oh  let  the  muse  attend  thy  march  sublime, 
And,  with  thy  prose,  caparison  her  rhyme ; 
Teach  her,  like  thee,  to  gild  her  splendid  song. 
With  scenes  of  Yven-Ming,  and  sayiogs  of  Li- 

TsongCt 
Like  thee  to  scorn  dame  Nature's  simple  fence ; 
Leap  each  ha-ha  of  truth  and  common  sense ; 
And  proudly  rising  in  her  bold  career. 
Demand  attention  from  the  gracious  ear 
Of  him,  whom  we  and  all  the  world  admit, 
Patron  supreme  of  science,  taste,  and  wit 
Does  envy  doubt  1  Witness  ye  chosen  train, 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Satumian  reign ; 
Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Sheabeares, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears. 
Let  David  Hume,  from  the  remotest  north, 
In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples  bint  his  worth ; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  tie 
The  fittest  hog  of  Epicurus*  sty  ; 
Though  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic  praise, 
David  shall  bless  Old  England's  halcyon  days ; 
The  mighty  home,  bemired  in  prose  so  long. 
Again  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song: 
While  bold  Mac-Ossian,  wont  in  ghosts  to  deal, 
Bids  candid  Smollett  from  his  coffin  steal ; 
Bids  Mallock  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Bunk  in  St.  John's  philosophic  breast, 

[*  Of  this  EpiBtle,  which  oame  00  opportanelr  to  the  suo 
oour  of  natiTe  taide  against  the  CfaineM  inTaaion^penonal 
spleen  was  undoubtedly  the  main  inspiration.    Chambers 


had  offended  Mawn  by  publlihlng  the  DisMrtation  so  soon 
after  his  **  English  Oarden ;"  and  his  crime,  in  the  eves  of 
Walpole,  was  no  lem  than  using  his  elaborate  work  as  a 


weapon  to  deter  the  king  from  introducing  daasic  improve- 
ments into  the  gardens  of  Richmond.— Allah  Cunmisghaii, 
Livei  of  BrUiih  AHitU^  toI.  iv.  p.  347.1 

t  Cynosure,  an  affected  phrase.  ''Cynoeura  Is  the  oon> 
•tellatton  of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  the  next  star 
to  the  pole." — ^Dr.  Newton,  on  the  word  in  Milton. 

X  **  Many  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,"  sayeth  U-Tsong,  a 
CUnese  author  of  great  antiquity,  *'  thrlre  best  in  low, 
moist  dtnations;  many  on  tiills  and  mountains;  some  re- 
quire a  rkh  soil;  but  others  will  grow  on  clay,  in  sand,  or 
even  upon  rocks,  and  in  the  water:  to  some  a  sunny  ex- 
position is  necessary ;  but  fbr  others  the  shade  is  prefer- 
able. There  are  plants  which  thriye  best  in  exposed  situar 
tions,  but,  in  general,  shelter  is  requisite.  The  skilful 
gardener,  to  whom  study  and  exnwienoe  have  taught 
these  qualities,  carefiiUy  attends  to  them  in  his  operations; 
knowing  that  thereon  depend  the  health  and  growth  of 
his  plants,  and  consequently  the  beauty  of  his  plantations." 
Vide  Diss.  p.  77.  The  reader,  I  presume,  will  readily  allow, 
that  he  nerer  met  with  so  much  recondite  truth  as  this 
ancient  Chinese  here  exhibits. 

{Vide  (if  it  be  extant)  a  poem  under  this  title,  finr 
which  (or  Ibr  the  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical writings)  the  person  here  mentioned  recelred  a 
considerable  pension  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bute's  adminis- 
tration. 

jl  This  is  the  great  and  ftindamental  axiom,  on  which 
oriental  taste  is  funded.   It  is  therefijre  expressed  here 


And,  like  old  Orphens,  make  some  strong  efibvt 
To  come  from  Hell,  and  warble  Troth  at  ConitS 
There  was  a  time,  *«  in  Esher's  peaceful  grove. 
When  Kent  and  Nature  vied  for  Pelham's  love," 
That  Pope  beheld  them  with  auspicioos  smiley 
And  own'd  that  beauty  blest  their  mutoal  foO. 
Mistaken  bard !  could  such  a  pair  design 
Scenes  fit  to  live  in  thy  immortal  line  1 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  in  this  enlightened  day. 
Felt,  as  we  feel,  taste's  oriental  ray, 
Thy  satire  sure  had  given  them  both  a  stab, 
Cali'd  Kent  a  driveller,  and  the  nymph  a  drab. 
For  what  is  Nature  ?    Ring  her  changes  round. 
Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  plants,  and  ground;! 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet  spite  of  all  your  datter. 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  plants  and  water. 
80,  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racka^ 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Almack's; 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes^ 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apple-piea. 
Come  then,  prolific  Art,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  charms  that  rise  firom  thy  exbaustleas  spang; 
To  Richmond  come,  for  see,  untutor'd  Browne 
Destroys  those  wonders  which  were  once  thy  own. 
Lo,  firom  his  melon-ground  the  peasant  slave 
Has  rudely  rush'd,  and  leveU*d  Merlin's  cave ; 
Knock'd  down  the  waxen  wizard,  seized  his  wand, 
Transform'd  to  lawn  what  late  was  &iry  land ; 
And  marr'd,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  deagn 
Of  Stephen  Duck,  and  good  Queen  Caroline. 
Haste,  bid  yon  livelong  terrace  re-ascend, 
Replace  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend ; 
Shut  out  the  Thames ;  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  king  ? 
No  !  let  barbaric  glories  feast  his  eyes,T 
August  pagodas  round  his  palace  rise. 
And  finishd  Richmond  open  to  his  view, 
"  A  work  to  wonder  at,  perhaps  a  Kew." 
Nor  rest  we  here,  but  at  our  magic  call, 
Monkeys  shall  climb  our  trees,  and  lizardscrawl  ;** 

with  the  greatest  prseiskm,  and  in  the identleal  i^uMtof 
the  great  original  The  figurative  terais,  and  even  the 
explanatory  simile,  are  enUrely  borrowed  from  Sr  Wil* 
liam's  Dissertation.  <<  Nature**  (says  the  Chinese,  or  Sir 
William  Ibr  them)  *<allcxrds  us  but  frw  materials  to  work 
with.  Plants,  grounds  and  water,  are  her  only  prodae> 
tlons ;  and  though  both  the  fi>rms  and  arrat^rnneiiti  of 
these  may  be  varied  to>m  incredible  degree,  yet  they  haTe 
but  few  striking  rarieties,  the  rest  being  of  the  nature  <rf 
changes  rung  upon  bells,  which,  though  in  reolity  difle- 
rent,  still  produce  the  same  unifonn  kind  of  jtn^ing;  tbs 
Tariation  Deing  too  minute  to  be  easily  paedred.*  **  Art 
must  therefore  supply  the  scantiness  of  Nature,*  Ae.  &e. 
page  14.  And  again,  **Our  larger  works  are  only  a  rspeti- 
tion  of  the  small  ones,  like  the  h<meet  bacfackn's  feast, 
which  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  multiplkation  <rf  his 
own  dinner;  three  l^s  of  mutton  and  tumipe,  three 
roasted  geese,  and  three  buttored  applofFies.'*    FKe&e^ 

fSoMaton. 

<<  Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  goU.** 

** **In  their  loffy  woods,  serpents  and  lisards.  of  maoy 
beautiful  sorts,  crawl  upon  the  ground.  Innumerable 
monkeys,  cats,  and  parrots  clamber  upon  the  tnea."  Aige 
40.  **  In  their  lakes  are  many  islands,  soom  saialL  some 
large,  among  which  are  often  seen  stalking  along,  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  dromedary,  ostrich,  aad  the 
giant  baboon."  Page  60.  **  They  keep  in  their  enchanted 
scenes  a  surprising  rariety  of  monstrous  birds,  i«ptflea» 
and  animals,  which  are  tamed  Yxy  art,  and  guarded  by 
enormous  dogs  of  Tibet,  and  AlHcan  giants,  in  the  haMti 
of  magidans.''  Page  42.    *'  Somettmes,  in  this  naaantk 
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Huge  dogs  of  Tibet  bark  in  yonder  grove, 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  cats  make  cruel  lore ; 
In  some  fair  island  will  we  tarn  to  gprass 
(With  the  queen's  leave)  her  elephant  and  ass. 
Giants  from  Africa  shall  gnard  the  glades. 
Where  hiss  our  snakes,  where  sport  oar  Tartar 

maids ; 
Or,  wanting  these,  from  Charlotte  Hayes  we  bring 
Damsels  alike  adroit  to  sport  and  sting. 
Now  to  our  lawns  of  dalliance  and  delight, 
Join  we  the  groves  of  horror  and  affright ; 
This  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  try, — 
Thy  gibbets,  Bagshot !  shall  our  wants  supply  ;* 
Hounslow,  whose  heath  sublimer  terror  fills, 
Shall  with  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder-mills. 
Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance,  in  thy  fane,t 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain  4 
And  round  that  fane,  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree, 
Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate  history ; 
On  this  shall  Holland's  dying  speech  be  read. 
Here  Bute's  confession,  and  his  wooden  head ; 
While  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age, 
(Too  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page,) 
The  Rigbys,  Calcrafts,  Dysons,  Bradshaws  tiiere, 
In  straw-stuff*d  effigy,  shall  kick  the  air. 
But  say,  ye  powers,  who  come  when  fiuicy  calls. 
Where  shall  our  mimic  London  rear  her  walls  ?§ 
That  Eastern  feature,  art  must  next  produce. 
Though  not  for  present  yet  for  future  use. 
Our  sous  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold. 
Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould : 
Who  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know 
No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor's  brow ; 
For  him  that  blessing  of  a  better  time, 
The  Muse  shall  deal  awhile  in  brick  and  lime ; 
Surpass  the  bold  AaEa^I  in  design, 
And  o'er  the  Thames  fling  one  stupendous  line 
Of  marble  arches,  in  a  bridge  that  cutsH 
From  Richmond  Ferry  slant  to  Brentford  Butts. 

excursion,  the  pasMnffcr  finds  himself  in  exteniilye  re- 
cesses, Burrounded  with  arbours  of  Jessamine,  vine,  and 
roses ;  where  beauteous  Tartarean  damsels,  in  loose  trans- 
parent robes  that  flutter  in  the  air,  present  him  with 
rich  wines,  Ac,  and  invite  htm  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
retirement,  on  Persian  carpets,  and  beds  of  Camusakln 
down."  Page  40. 

***  Their  scenes  of  terror  are  composed  of  gloomy  woods, 
Ac.;  gibbets,  crosses,  wheels,  and  the  whole  apparatus  or 
torture  are  seen  fVora  the  roads.  Here  too  th^  oonceal 
in  caTitles,  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
ibtmderies,  lime-kilns,  and  glass-works,  whioh  send  Ibrth 
lATge  volumes  of  flame,  and  continued  columns  of  thick 
Bxnoke,  that  gire  to  these  mountains  the  appearance  of 
Tolcanoes."  Page  37.  "  Here  the  passenger  from  time  to 
time  is  surprised  with  repeated  shocks  of  electrical  im- 
pulse; the  earth  trembles  under  him  by  the  power  of 
confined  air,"  Ac.  Page  89.  Now  to  produce  both  these 
effects,  Tix.  the  appearance  of  Tolcanoes  and  earthquake^ 
we  have  hero  substituted  the  occasional  explosion  of  a 
powder-mill,  which  fif  there  be  not  too  much  simplicity 
in  the  contriyanoe)  it  is  apprehended  will  at  once  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  lune-kilns  and  electrical  machines,  uid 
iniitate  thunder  and  the  explosion  of  cannon  into  the 
bargain.    Vide  page  40. 

f  ^  In  the  most  dismal  recesses  of  the  woods,  are  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  king  of  Tengeanoe,  near  which  are 
placed  plllurs  of  stone,  with  pathetic  descriptions  of  tragical 
erents;  and  many  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  there  hy 
outlaws  and  robbers."  Page  37. 

XThiB  was  written  while  Mr.  Wilkes  was  sheriff  of 
I^don,  and  when  it  was  to  be  feared  he  would  rattle  his 
ebsdn  a  year  longer  as  lord  mayor. 

{  ^  There  is  likewise  in  the  same  garden,  tIs.  Yrsn-Ming^ 


Brentford  with  London's  charms  will 
Brentford,  the  bishopric  of  parson  Ho 
There,  at  one  glance,  the  royal  eye  si    I 
Each  varied  beauty  of  St  James's  str    I 
Stout  Talbot  there  shall  ply  with  had    : 
And  patriot  Betty  fix  her  fruit-shop  tl 
Like  distant  thunder,  now  the  coach  (    i 
Rolls  o'er  the  bridge,  that  groans  beneatl    i 
The  court  hath  crost  the  stream ;  the  s]    i 
Now  Noel  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin ; 
And  as  the  powers  of  his  strong  path< 
Lo,  brazen  tears  fall  from  Sir  Fletchei 
While  skulking  round  the  pews,  tb 

grace, 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  show'd  1: 
See   Jemmy   Twitcher    shambles ;  *  i   : 

thieflfl: 
He's  stolen  the  Earl  of  Denbigh's  han   i 
Let  Barrington  arrest  him  in  mock  fu; 
And  Mansfield  hang  the  knave  withou   : 
But  hark,  the  voice  of  battle  shouts  frc 
The  Jews  and  maccaronis  are  at  war: 
The  Jews  prevail,  and,  thundering  firom  I 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumci  i 

Fox.*** 
Fair  Schwellenbergen  smiles  the  sporl  I 
And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry  Te !     I 
Be  these  the  rural  pastimes  that  atteni 
Great  Brunswick's  leisure:  these  shall  b  ! 
His  royal  mind,  whene'er  from  state  w  ; 
He  treads  the  velvet  of  his  Richmond  ]  . 
These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream, 
Though  Europe's  balance  trembles  on 
And  thou,  Sir  William !  while  thy  pla  : 
Creates  each  wonder,  which  thy  bard  hi  \ 
While,  as  thy  art  commands,  obsequiou  > 
Whate'er  can  please,  or  frighten,  or  su  | 
Oh !  let  that  bard  his  knight's  protectic 
And  share,  like  faithful  Sancho,  Quixote' 

Yven,  near  Pekin,  a  fortified  town,  with  its  p  i 
public  squares,  temples,  markets,  shops,  and  1 
justice;  in  short,  with  every  thing  that  is  at 
on  a  smaller  scale." 

"  In  this  town  the  Emperors  of  China,  who  a 
the  slaves  ot  their  greatness  to  appear  in  publi  : 
women,  who  are  excluded  ftom  It  by  custom,  an 
diverted  with  the  huriy  and  bustle  of  the  capil 
there  represented,  several  times  in  the  year,  by  1 1 
of  the  ^ace."  Page  32. 

II  Sir  William's  enormous  account  of  Chinese  i 
long  to  be  here  faiserted.  Tide  page  53. 

1[  *'  Some  of  these  eunuchs  personate  porters. ' 

**  "  Fruits  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments  are  i 
the  streets  In  this  mock  city." — The  name  of  a  1 1 
kept  a  fhiit^hop  in  St  James's  street 

ft «  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek."  M 

Jt  "  Neither  are  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  sha 
in  these  festivals;  that  noble  profession  is  ufnisi 
to  a  good  number  of  the  most  dexterous  euni  i 
ibid. 

»  "The  watch  seizes  on  the  culprit"  Vide  ibi 

III "  He  is  conveyed  before  the  judge,  and  son 
verely  bastinadoed."  Ibid. 

ff  "Quarrels  happen— battles  ensue."  Ibid. 

•*•  «  Every  liberty  is  permitted,  there  is  no 
of  persons."  Ibid. 

ttt  "This  \a  done  to  divert  his  hnperlal  maiei 
ladies  of  his  train."  Vide  ibid. 

JJJ  (The  laugh  raised  by  these  satiric  rhymes 
son  died  quietl  v  away ;  and  Chambers,  abandon! 
pagodas  and  Eastern  bowers,  confined  himself 
architecture.— Alux  Cuxninoham,  Livet  of  Br 
Iv.  p.  360.J  ^ 
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[Born,  im.    Dl^rino.] 


Doctor  Joseph  Warton,  son  to  the  Ticar  of 
Basingstoke,  and  elder  brother  to  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson, 
rector  of  Dunsfold,  in  Surrey.  He  was  chiefly 
educated  at  home  by  his  father.  Dr.  Warton,  till 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College.  He  was  there 
the  schoolfellow  and  intimate  of  Collins,  the 
poet;  and,  hi  conjunction  with  him  and  another 
youth,  whose  name  was  Tomkyns,  he  sent  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  three  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  were  highly  commended  in  that  miscel- 
lany.^ In  1740,  being  superannuated,  he  left 
Winchester  school,  and  having  missed  a  presenta- 
tion to  New  College,  Oxford,  was  entered  a  com- 
moner at  that  of  Oriel.  At  the  university  he 
composed  his  two  poems,  «  The  Enthusiast,"  and 
**  The  Dying  Indian,"  and  a  satirical  prose  sketch, 
in  imitation  of  Le  Sage,  entitled  <*Ranelagh," 
which  his  editor,  Mr.  WooU,  has  inserted  in  the 
volume  that  contains  his  life,  letters,  and  poems. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at 
Oxford,  in  1744,  be  was  ordained  on  his  father's 
curacy  at  Basingstoke.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  removed  from  thence  to  do  duty  at  Chelsea, 
where  he  caught  the  small-pox.  Having  left 
that  place  for  change  of  air,  he  did  not  return  to 
it,  on  account  of  some  disagreement  with  the 
parishioners,  but  officiated  for  a  few  months  at 
Chawton  and  Droxford,  and  then  resumed  his 
residence  at  Basingstoke.  In  the  same  year, 
1746,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  odes,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  regarded  as  a  fiair  attempt  to  bring 
poetry  back  from  the  moralizing  and  didactic 
taste  of  the  age,  to  the  truer  channels  of  fancy 
and  description.  Collins,  our  author's  immortal 
contemporary,  also  published  his  odes  in  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year.  He  realized,  with  the 
hand  of  genius,  that  idea  of  highly  personified 
and  picturesque  composition,  which  Warton  con- 
templated with  the  eye  of  taste.  But  Coliins's 
works  were  ushered  in  with  no  manifesto  of  a 
design  to  regenerate  the  taste  of  the  age,  with 
no  pretensions  of  erecting  a  new  or  recovered 
standard  of  excellence. 

In  1748  our  author  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade,  when  he 

«  The  pieoe  which  CoIUzm  contributed  wm  entitled  A 
■  >— 

"When  Phoebe  fbnn'd  a  wanton  smile, 
My  soul  I  it  reached  not  here : 
Strange  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 

Before  a  rMng  tear. 
From  'midst  the  drops,  my  love  Is  born. 

That  o'er  those  eyelids  rove: 

Thus  Issued  fVom  a  teeming  wave 

The  flibled  Queen  of  Love." 

(Signed)  Dbioatclvs. 


immediately  married  a  lady  of  that  neighboor- 
hood.  Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had  been  lor 
some  time  attached.  He  had  not  been  long 
settled  in  his  living,  when  he  was  invited  by  his 
patron  to  accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France. 
The  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  then  in  a  confirmed 
dropsy,  and  his  Grace,  anticipating  her  death, 
wished  to  have  a  protestant  clergyman  with  him 
on  the  Continent,  who  might  marry  him,  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  consort's  death,  to  the  lady 
with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  uniTeraally 
known  by  the  name  of  Polly  Peachum.  Dr. 
Warton  complied  with  this  proposal,  to  whidi 
(as  his  circumstances  were  narrow)  it  must  be 
hoped  that  his  poverty  consented  rather  than  hii 
will.  «  To  those"  (says  Mr.  WooU)  ••  who  have 
enjoyed  the  rich  and  varied  treasures  of  Dr.  War- 
ton's  conversation,  who  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  instructed  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  understanding,  I  need  not  sog- 
gest  how  truly  enviable  was  the  journey  whicb 
bis  fellow-travellers  accomplished  through  the 
French  provinces  to  Montauban."  It  may  be 
doubted,  howe*ver,  if  the  French  proTinces  were 
exactly  the  scene,  where  his  fellow-trnvellers  were 
most  likely  to  be  instructed  by  the  acuteneas  of 
Dr.  Warton's  observations ;  as  he  waa  uoaUe  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  countiy,  and  could 
have  no  information  fix>m  foreigners,  except  what 
he  could  now  and  then  extort  from  the  baiin- 
rous  Latin  of  some  Irish  friar.  He  was  himsctf 
so  far  fi-om  being  delighted  or  edified  by  hk 
pilgrimage,  that  for  private  reasons,  (as  hk  bio- 
grapher states,)  and  from  impatience  of  being  re- 
stored to  hw  family,  he  returned  home,  witbMMit 
havmg  accomplished  the  object  for  which  the 
Duke  had  taken  him  abroad.  He  set  out  for 
Bordeaux  in  a  courier'a  cart;  but  being  dread- 
fully jolted  in  that  vehicle,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
having  joined  some  carriers  in  Brittany,  canse 
home  by  way  of  St.  Maloes.  A  month  after  his 
return  to  England,  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  died; 
and  our  author,  imagining  that  his  patron  wooid, 
possibly,  have  the  decency  to  remain  a  widower 
for  a  few  weeks,  wrote  to  his  Grace,  oflSBiiiig  ta 
join  him  immediately.  But  the  Duke  bad  no 
mind  to  delay  his  nuptials;  he  waa  joined  to 
Polly  by  a  protestant  clergyman,  who  was  found 
upon  the  spot;  and  our  author  thus  miased  the 


rOoUins's  other  rignsture  wi 
of  the  poems  with  that  name  in  the  Oentlemaa*B 
oftbattimewaebyOoUinfl.    Of  the  other  Tetsee,  Mr. 
says,  **■  their  medioorltj  amvinoei  me  ibmt  tbsj  Ad 
prooeed  from  the  pen  of  OoUtna,**  (p.  207.)    There  va 
neoemity  to  decide  this  by  tbdr  mediociitr;  t>r  Cftvwh, 
note  at  the  end  of  the  poetry  far  that  month,  mju, 
poems  signed  Amasine  in  thie  Bf  agasine  are  froae  tfSL 
oorreepondents  f  and  Dr.  Johnson  n^s,  in  one  «f  hie 
notes  to  Nichols,  omitted  by  BoeweU,  that  the  cST 
Shu  was  I>r.  Swan,  the  traoaiator  of  Sydcohaoa.] 
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reward  of  the  only  action  of  bis  life  which  can 
be  said  to  throw  a  blemish  on  his  respectable 
memory. 

In  the  year  1748-9  he  had  begun,  and  in  175d 
he  finished  and  published,  an  edition  of  Virgil  in 
English  and  Latin.  To  this  work  Warburton 
contributed  a  dissertation  on  the  sixth  book  of 
the  JEueid ;  Atterbury  furnished  a  commentaiy 
on  the  character  of  lapis;  and  the  laureate 
VV^hitehead,  another  on  the  shield  of  ^neas. 
Many  of  the  notc>8  were  taken  fix>m  the  best 
commentators  on  Virgil,  particularly  Catrou  and 
Segrais:  some  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Spence ;  and 
others,  relating  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  customs 
of  Italy,  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  that  country.  For  the  English 
of  the  ^ncid,  he  adopted  the  translation  by  Pitt 
The  life  of  Virgil,  with  three  essays  on  pastoral,* 
didactic,  and  epic  poetry,  and  a  poetical  version 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  constituted  his 
own  part  of  the  work.  This  translation  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  found  more  faithful  and 
concise  than  Dryden's ;  but  it  wants  that  elastic 
and  idiomatic  freedom,  by  which  Dryden  r&> 
conciles  us  to  his  faults;  and  exhibits  rather 
the  diligence  of  a  scholar  than  the  spirit  of  a 
poet.  Dr.  Harewood,  in  his  view  of  the  classics, 
accuses  the  Latin  text  of  incorrectness.!  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  bis  Virgil,  he  took  a  share 
in  the  periodical  paper,  The  Adventurer,  and 
contributed  twenty-four  numbers,  which  have 
been  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  the 
work. 

In  1754,  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Tun- 
worth,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Jervoise  &mily ; 
and  in  1755  was  elected  second  master  of  Win* 
Chester  School,  with  the  management  and  advan- 
tage of  a  boarding-house.  In  the  following  year 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  submitted  a  part  of  his 
(*  History  of  Henry  II."  to  his  revisal,  bestowed  a 
Bcarf  upon  him.  He  found  leisure,  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  commence  his  «  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  genius  of  Pope,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
Young,  without  subscribing  his  name.  But  he 
was  soon,  and  it  would  appear  with  his  own  tacit 
permission,  generally  pronounced  to  be  its  author. 
Twenty-six  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
ventured  to  complete  it.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
this  was  owing  to  his  not  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  public  to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope. 
Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  his  inac- 
tivity.J  Warburton,  the  guardian  of  Pope's 
fame,  was  still  alive ;  and  he  was  the  zealous 
and  useful  friend  of  our  author^s  brother.  The 
prelate  died  in  1779,  and  in  1782  Dr.  Waiton 
published  his  extended  and  finished  Essay.  If 
the  supposition  that  he  abstained  fix>m  embroiling 
himself  by  the  question  about  Pope  with  War^ 

«  His  reflections  on  pastoral  poetry  are  limited  to  a  finr 
tentenees ;  but  he  snbjoins  an  eeaay  on  the  saliject,  Ity  Dr. 
Johnmn,  from  the  Rambler. 

t  With  what  justice  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  bat  altar 
oompaiing  a  few  pages  of  his  edition  with  Malttaiie,  be 
9€^Mift  to  me  to  be  lem  attentive  to  punctuation  than  the 
euiior  of  the  Corpus  Poetarum,  and  sometimes  to  omit  the 
murka  by  which  it  is  customary  to  diittiuguidh  adverbs 


burton  be  true,  it  will  at  least  impress  us  with 
an  idea  of  his  patience ;  for  it  was  no  secret  that 
Rufifhead  was  supplied  by  Warburton  with  ma- 
terials for  a  life  of  Pope,  in  which  he  attacked 
Dr.  Warton  with  abundant  severity;  but  in 
which  he  entangled  himself  more  than  his  ad- 
versary, in  the  coarse-spun  ropes  of  his  special 
pleading.  The  Essay,  for  a  time,  raised  up  to 
him  another  enemy,  to  whom  his  conduct  has 
even  an  air  of  submissiveness.  In  commenting 
on  a  line  of  Pope,  he  hazarded  a  remark  on  Ho- 
garth's propensity  to  intermix  the  ludicrous  with 
attempts  at  the  sublime.  Hogarth  revengefiiUy 
introduced  Dr.  Warton's  works  into  one  of  his 
satirical  pieces,  and  vowed  to  bear  him  eternal 
enmity.  Their  mutual  friends,  however,  inter- 
fered, and  the  artist  was  pacified.  Dr.  Warton, 
in  the  next  edition,  altered  his  just  animadvert 
sion  on  Hogarth  into  an  ill-merited  compliment. 
By  delaying  to  re-publish  his  Essay  on  Pope, 
he  ultimately  obtained  a  more  dispassionate  bear- 
ing from  the  public  for  the  work  in  its  finished 
state.  In  the  mean  time,  he  enriched  it  with  ad- 
ditions, digested  from  the  reading  of  half  a  life- 
time. The  author  of  **  The  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture" has  pronounced  it  a  common-place  book ; 
and  Richardson,  the  novelist,  used  to  call  it  a 
literary  gossip :  but  a  testimony  in  its  favour  of 
more  authority  than  any  individual  opinion,  will 
be  found  in  the  popularity  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  read.  It  is  very  entertaining,  and 
abounds  with  criticism  of  more  research  than 
Addison's,  of  more  amenity  than  Hurd's  or  War^ 
burton's,  and  of  more  insinuating  attack  than 
Johnson's.  At  the  same  time,  while  much  inge- 
nuity and  many  truths  are  scattered  over  the 
Essay,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  it  as  an  entire 
theory,  solid  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  It  is 
certainly  setting  out  from  unfortunate  premises 
to  begin  his  Remarks  on  Pope  with  grouping 
Diyden  and  Addison  in  the  same  class  of  poets; 
and  to  form  a  scale  lor  estimating  poetical  genius, 
which  would  set  Elijah  Fenton  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  Butler.  He  places  Pope,  in  the  scale  of 
our  poets,  next  to  Milton,  and  above  Dryden ;  yet 
he  applies  to  him  the  exact  character  which  Vol- 
taire gives  to  the  heartless  Boiloau — that  of  a 
writer,  «  perhaps,  incapable  of  the  sublime  wbicli 
elevates,  or  of  the  feeling  which  affects  the  soul." 
With  all  this,  he  tells  us,  that  our  poetry  and 
our  language  are  everlastingly  indebted  to  Pope : 
he  attributes  genuine  tenderness  to  the  "  Elegy 
on  an  Unfortunate  Lady ;"  a  strong  degree  of 
passion  to  the  «  Epistle  of  Eloise ;"  invention  and 
£Emcy  to  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and  a  pic- 
turesque conception  to  some  parts  of  "  Windsor 
Forest,''  which  he  pronounces  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Rubens  or  Julio  Romano.    There  is 


I  dislike  his  interpretation  of  one  line  In 
the  flfst  Edogne  of  ViineU?  which  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
tasteless;  namely,  where  he  translateii  **  J^)d  aUquot  art*- 
tat*  ^  after  a  few  yean."  '  The  nlcture  of  Meliboeus's  oottass 
**  behind  a  few  earo  of  corn,''  so  simply  and  exquisttel^ 
touched,  is  thus  exchanged  Ibr  a  fbrced  phrase  with  x       ' 

(Onlmsn^sUfeaf  J.  Wsrton,  British  Poets. 
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lomething  like  April  weather  in  these  trmnii- 
tiona. 

In  May,  1766,  he  was  adTanced  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  Winchester  School.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  promotion,  he  once  more  visited 
Oxford,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  in  divinity.  After  a  union  of  twenty 
years,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children;  bat  bis  family  and  his  professional 
situation  requiring  a  domestic  partner,  he  had 
been  only  a  year  a  widower,  when  he  married  a 
Miss  Nicholas,  of  Winchester. 

He  now  visited  London  more  frequently  than 
before.  The  circle  of  his  friends,  in  the  metro- 
polis, comprehended  all  the  members  of  Burke's 
and  Johnson's  Literary  Club.  With  Johnson 
himself  he  was  for  a  long  time  on  intimate  terms ; 
but  their  friendship  suffered  a  breach  which  was 
never  closed,  in  consequence  of  an  argument 
which  took  place  between  them,  during  an  even- 
ing spent  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  concluding  words  of  their  conversation  are 
reported,  by  one  who  was  present,  to  have  been 
these :  Johnson  said,  **  Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  be  Qontradicted."  Warton  replied,  «  Better, 
sir,  for  yourself  and  your  friends  if  you  were ; 
our  respect  could  not  be  increased,  but  our  love 
might" 

In  1782  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  for  a  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  living  of  Thorley  in  Hertford- 
shire, which,  after  some  arrangements,  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Wickham.  His  ecclesiastical 
preferments  came  too  late  in  life  to  place  him  in 
that  state  of  leisure  and  independence  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  devote  his  best  years 
to  literature,  instead  of  the  drudgery  of  a  school. 
One  gnreat  project,  which  he  announced,  but  never 
ftilfiUed,  namely,  "  A  General  History  of  Learn- 
ing,"* was,  in  all  probability,  prevented  by  the 
pressure  of  his  daily  occupations.  In  1788, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Shannon,  he  ob- 
tained a  prebend  of  Winchester ;  and.  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Malmsbury,  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Euston,  which  he  was  afterward 
allowed  to  exchange  for  that  of  Upham.  In  1793 
he  resigned  the  fatigues  of  his  mastership  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  having  received,  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  institution,  a  vote  of  well-earned 


r*  Did  Warton  ever  announce  Ub  intention  of  writing 
**  A  General  HLHory  of  Learning  T"  Wo  think  not,  though 
Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Robertson,  ipeaks  of  such  a  work  as 
coming  from  Warton's  pen.  Oolllns  had  such  an  inten- 
tion, and  Wiurton  montionfl  it  in  hlii  Efif>ay,  in  a  paarage 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  every  writer  on  the  Rul^ect. 
(JBitay,  ed.  1762,  p.  186.)  No  copy  of  Collins'^  published 
proposals  is  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  hope- 
less to  obtain  the  exact  title  of  his  prqjected  work.  Jokn- 
son  calls  it,  A  History  qftht  Revival  of  Learning;  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  Gentlenuin's  Magazine,  and  an  acquain- 
tance of  Oollins'g,  A  History  of  ths  Darker  Ages;  Thomas 
Warton,  A  History  of  Uu  Restoration  of  Learning;  and 
Joseph  Warton,  The  History  of  Uu  Age  ofLeoJT,  Wal- 
pola  mentions  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple.] 

[fOur  Englivh  poets  may,  I  think,  be  disposed  in 
fcar  different  classes  and  degrees.  In  the  first  daas  I 
would  place,  our  only  three  sublime  and  pathetic  poets, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton.  In  the  second  dass  should 
be  ranked,  such  as  possessed  ths  troe  poetioal  ganius.  In  a 


thanks,  lor  his  long  and  meritorioos  services,  he 
went  to  live  at  his  rectory  of  Wickham. 

During  his  retirement  at  that  place,  he  was 
induced,  by  a  liberal  offer  of  the  bookaeOera,  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  Pope,  which  he  pui^ 
lished  in  1797.  It  was  objected  to  this  edition, 
that  it  contained  only  his  Essay  on  Pope,  cot 
down  into  notes ;  his  biographer,  however,  repels 
the  objection,  by  alleging  that  it  contains  a  ood- 
siderable  portion  of  new  matter.  In  his  zeal  to 
present  every  thing  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
pen  of  Pope  he  introduced  two  pieces  of  indeli- 
cate humour,  "  The  Double  Mistreas,"  and  the 
second  satire  of  Horace.  For  the  insertion  of 
those  pieces,  he  received  a  censure  in  the  •*  Poi^ 
suits  of  Literature,*'  which,  considering  hU  gray 
hairs  and  services  in  the  literary  worid,  was  un- 
becoming, and  which  my  individual  partiality  ibr 
Mr.  Matthias  makes  me  wish  that  I  had  not  to 
record. 

As  a  critic,  Dr.  Warton  is  distingusdied  hj 
his  love  of  the  fanciful  and  romantic  He  ex- 
amined our  poetry  at  a  period  when  it  appeared 
to  him  that  versified  obeervations  on  familiar  life 
and  manners  had  usurped  the  honoura  which 
were  exclusively  due  to  the  bold  and  InventiTe 
powers  of  imagination.  He  conceived,  also,  that 
the  charm  of  description  in  poetry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  in  his  own  day :  not  that  the 
age  could  be  said  to  be  without  descriptive  writns; 
but  because,  as  he  apprehended,  the  tyrmnDy  of 
Pope's  reputation  had  placed  moral  and  didactic 
verse  in  too  preeminent  a  light  He,  therefee, 
strongly  urged  the  principle,  «that  the  most 
solid  observations  on  life,  expressed  with  the 
utmost  brevity  and  elegance,  are  morality,  sod 
not  poetry ."t  Without  examining  bow  fu  this 
principle  applies  exactly  to  the  character  of  Pope. 
whom  he  himself  owns  not  to  have  been  withoot 
pathos  and  imagination,  I  think  his  proposition  » 
so  worded,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  a  most  aa- 
sound  distinction  between  morality  and  poetry. 
If  by  "  the  most  solid  observations  on  li^"  are 
meant  only  those  which  relate  to  its  prudential 
management  and  plain  concerns,  it  is  csftainhr 
true,  that  these  cannot  be  made  poetical,  by  the 
utmost  brevity  or  elegance  of  expression.  It  is 
also  true,  that  even  the  nobler  teneto  of  morahtv 
are  comparatively  less  interesting,  in  an  insulated 


more  moderate  degree,  but  who  had  noble  talent?  fcr 
moral,  ethical,  and  pan^yrical  poesy.  At  the  hmi  <€ 
these  are,  Dryden,  Prior,  Addison,  Oowley,  Walkr.  Gank 
Fenton,  Oay,  Denham,  Pamell.  In  the  thivd  class  aa; 
be  placed  men  of  wit.  of  elegant  tajste.  and  liTvjy  finxr  is 
desoribtng  fiunillar  li&,  though  not  the  hi^^er  se««fe^  ci 
poetry.  Here  mav  be  numbered,  Butler,  Swift,  Roclie«t«r. 
I)onne,  Dorset,  Oldham.  In  the  Iburth  dasw.  the  men 
yersiflers,  however  smooth  and  m^llfluoiu  aooie  of  tb«« 
nav  be  thought,  should  be  disposed.  Such  as  i*itt.  Sand?  ^ 
Fairfax,  Broome,  Buckingham,  Lansdowne.  Thb  ena- 
meration  is  not  intended  at<  a  complete  catalqgiie  of  wrfter*. 
but  only  to  mark  out  briefly  the  diflerent  apeci«t  of  <  tr 
celebrated  authors.  In  which  of  tlaem  darwen  Pp^  ■■»■ 
senree  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  ia  intended  t» 
determine.-— Joseph  Warton,  JMication  ta  Dr.  lommg. 

The  poaition  of  Pope  among  our  poets,  and  the  qaertksi 
generally  of  dassification,  Mr.  Campbell  taaa  arguid  st 
some  length  in  the  Introduotory  Essay  to  this  vdume/ 
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and  didactic  ahape,  than  when  th^  are  blended 
with  strong  imitations  of  life,  where  passion,  cha^ 
racter,  and  situation  bring  them  deeply  home  to 
our  attention.  Fiction  is  on  this  account  so  far 
the  soul  of  poetiy,  that,  without  its  aid  as  a  yo- 
hicle,  poetry  can  only  give  us  morality  in  an  alH 
stract  and  (comparatively)  uninteresting  shape. 
But  why  does  Fiction  please  us  t  surely  not  be- 
cause it  is  felse,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  true ; 
because  it  spreads  a  wider  field,  and  a  more  bril- 
liant crowd  of  objects  to  our  moral  perceptions, 
than  reality  affords.  Morality  (in  a  high  sense 
of  the  term,  and  not  speaking  of  it  as  a  dry  sci- 
ence) is  the  euence  of  poetry.  We  fly  from  the 
injustice  of  this  world  to  the  poetical  justice  of 
Fiction,  where  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
either  satisfied,  or  where  our  sympathy,  at  least, 
reposes  with  less  disappointment  and  distraction, 
than  on  the  characters  of  life  itsel£  Fiction,  we 
may  inde^^  be  told,  carries  us  into  «  a  world  of 
gayer  tinct  and  grace"  the  laws  of  which  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  solid  observations  on  the  real 
world. 

But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  moral  truth  is  still 
the  light  of  poetry,  and  fiction  is  only  the  refract- 
ing atmosphere  which  diffuses  it ;  and  the  laws 
of  moral  truth  are  as  essential  to  poetry,  as  tbose 
of  physical  truth  (Anatomy  and  Optics,  for  in- 
stance) are  to  painting.    Allegory,  narration,  and 


the  drama  make  their  last  appeal  to  the  ethics  of 
the  human  heart  It  is  therefore  unsafe  to  draw 
a  marked  distinction  between  morality  and  poetry ; 
or  to  speak  of  «<  noM  obeervationt  on  Hf^'  as  of 
things  in  their  nature  unpoetical ;  for  we  do  meet 
in  poetiy  with  observations  on  lifo,  which,  for  the 
charm  of  their  solid  truth,  we  should  exchange 
with  reluctance  for  the  most  ingenious  touches 
of  fancy. 

The  school  of  the  Wartons,  considering  them 
as  poets,  was  rather  too  studiously  prone  to  de- 
scription. The  doctor,  like  his  brother,  certainly 
so  for  realized  his  own  ideas  of  inspiration,  as  to 
burden  his  verse  with  few  observations  on  life 
which  oppress  the  mind  by  their  solidity.  To  his 
brother  he  is  obviously  inferior  in  the  graphic  and 
romantic  style  of  composition,  at  which  he  aimed ; 
but  in  which,  it  must  nevertheless  be  owned,  that 
in  some  parts  of  his  "  Ode  to  Fancy"  he  has  been 
pleasingly  successful.  From  the  subjoined  speci- 
mens, the  reader  will  probably  be  enabled  to  judge 
as  fovourably  of  lus  genius,  as  from  the  whole  of 
his  poems  ,*  for  most  of  them  are  short  and  occa^ 
sional,  and  (if  I  may  venture  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  his  amiable  editor,  Mr.  Wool!,)  are  by 
no  means  marked  with  originality.  The  only 
poem  of  any  length,  entitled  «  The  Enthusiast," 
was  written  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  life,  to  be 
a  fair  object  of  criticism. 


ODE  TO  FANCT. 

O  PAEBNT  of  each  lovely  Muse, 
Thy  spirit  o*er  my  soul  diffuse, 
0*er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine. 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 
No  murder'd  fetling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowers  and  honey  fit>m  the  rock. 
O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair. 
With  buskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'dy 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow, 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
WhUe  the  vast  various  landscape  Ues 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes. 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
8ay,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Mid  fill!  of  waters,  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene, 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 
'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke^ 
Where  never  human  art  appear'd, 
Nor  even  one  straw-roof 'd  cot  was  rear'd. 


Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
TeU  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer,  tell. 
To  thy  unknown  sequester'd  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door, 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Eadi  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 
Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove ; 
Till,  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whisper'd  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drown'd 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 
Me,  goddess,  by  the  right  hand  lead 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads, 
Where  Laughter  rose-lipp'd  Hebe  leads ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
List'ning  to  the  shepherd's  song : 
Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
8i2 
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€hidde8i  of  the  tearful  eye, 

That  lores  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh ; 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 

To  chamels  and  the  house  of  woe, 

To  Gothic  churches,  yaults,  and  tombs, 

Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 

With  throbbing  breast  and  faded  chedt/ 

Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek ; 

Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  towers, 

Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  showers, 

The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 

While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 

And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 

Should  on  her  sleeping  inftnts  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 

For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire, — 

I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 

My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat ; 

The  trumpet's  clangors  pierce  my  ear, 

A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear. 

Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry, 

Lo !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly ; 

Whence  is  this  rage  ?— what  spirit,  say, 

To  battle  hurries  me  away  1 

'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 

Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 

There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 

Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign ; 

Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 

Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 

Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around, 

With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 

And,  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field. 

Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon  shield ! 

Oh  guide  me  firom  this  horrid  scene. 

To  high-arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green,  * 

Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 

The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun ; 

The  pangs  of  absence,  oh  remove ! 

For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 

Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 

And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

While  her  ruby  lips  dispense 

Luscious  nectar's  quintessence ! 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose. 

When  the  soil  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale ; 

When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks. 

And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks ; 

When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 

Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold ; 

At  every  season  let  my  ear 

Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

O  warm,  enthusiastic  maid. 

Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid. 

That  breathes  an  energy  divine, 

That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line. 

Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  profane 

To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain, 

Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string, 

Save  when  with    smiles    thou    bidd'st   me 

sing. 
Oh  hear  our  prayer,  oh  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakspeare's  tomb, 


On  which  thou  lovest  to  sit  at  eve. 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave ; 
O  queen  of  numbers,  once  again 
Animate  some  chosen  swain. 
Who,  fill'd  with  unexhausted  fire. 
May  boldly  strike  the  sounding  lyre. 
Who  with  some  new  unequali'd  song 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng. 
O'er  all  our  list'ning  passions  reign, 
O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain. 
With  terror  shake,  and  pity  move. 
Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love ; 
Oh  deign  t'  attend  his  evening  walk. 
With  him  in  groves  and  grottoes  talk ; 
Teach  him  to  scorn  with  fiigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th'  unraptored  heart; 
Like  lightning,  let  his  mighty  verse 
The  bosom's  inmost  foldings  pierce; 
With  native  beauties  win  applause 
Beyond  cold  critics'  studied  laws ; 
Oh  let  each  Muse's  fiune  increase. 
Oh  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece. 


IHB  DYING  INDIAN. 
Thx  dart  of  Izdabel  prevails !  'twas  dipp'd 
In  double  poison — ^I  shall  soon  arrive 
At  the  bless'd  island,  where  no  tigeia  sfkiing 
On  heedless  hunters;  where  ananas  bloom 
Thrice  in  each  moon ;  where  rivers  smoothly  glide, 
Nor  thundering  torrents  whurl  the  light  canoe 
Down  to  tEe  sea ;  where  my  fbrefiLthers  feast 
Daily  on  hearts  of  Spaniards ! — Oh,  my  son, 
I  feel  the  venom  busy  in  my  breast  I 
Approach,and  bring  my  crown,deck'd  with  the  terdt 
Of  that  bold  Christian  who  first  dared  deflower 
The  virgins  of  the  Sun ;  and,  dire  to  tell ! 
Robb'd  Pachacamac's  altar  of  its  gems ! 
I  mark'd  the  spot  where  they  interr'd  this  traitor. 
And  once  at  midnight  stole  I  to  his  tomb. 
And  tore  his  carcass  from  the  earth,  and  left  it 
A  prey  to  poisonous  flies.    Preserve  diis  crown 
With  sacred  secrecy :  if  e'er  returns 
Thy  much-loved  mother  from  the  desert  woods. 
Where,  as  I  hunted  late,  I  hapless  lost  her. 
Cherish  her  age.  Tell  her,  I  ne'er  have  vrafshipp'd 
With  those  that  eat  their  God.  And  when  disease 
Preys  on  her  languid  limbs,  then  kindly  stab  her 
With  thine  own  hands,  nor  safier  her  to  linger. 
Like  Christian  cowards,  in  a  life  of  pun. 
I  go !  great  Copac  beckons  me !   Farewell ! 

TOMUSia 
QmiN  of  every  moving  meaaore. 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure. 
Music  !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy  t 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefe  devour; 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  those  whom  Death  or  Absence  parts  * 
And,  with  some  sofUy-wbispei^d  air, 
Smoodi  the  brow  of  dumb  Despair. 
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[Born,  1781.    Died,  1800J 


William  Cowper  was  bom  at  Berkhamstead, 
in  Hertfordshire.  His  grandfether  was  Spencer 
Cowper,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.  His  father  was  the  rector  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  and  chaplain  to  George  U,  At 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  from  the  care  of 
an  indulgent  mother,  and  placed  at  a  school  in 
Bedfordshire.*  He  there  endured  such  hard- 
ships as  imbittered  his  opinion  of  public  educa- 
tion for  all  his  life.  His  chief  affliction  was,  to 
be  singled  out,  as  a  victim  of  secret  cruelty,  by  a 
young  monster,  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  whose 
barbarities  were,  however,  at  last  detected,  and 
punished  by  his  expulsion.  Cowper  was  also 
taken  from  the  school.  From  the  age  of  eight 
to  nine,  he  was  boarded  with  a  famous  oculist,! 
oh  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which, 
daring  his  whole  life,  were  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion. He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Westminster, 
and  continued  there  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
he  went  into  the  office  of  a  London  solicitor.  His 
account  of  himself  in  this  situation  candidly  ac- 
knowledges his  extreme  idleness.  H I  did  actually 
live,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
'*  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solidtor ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house.  I  spent 
my  days  in  Southampton-row,  as  you  very  well 
remember.  There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  constantly  employed  from 
morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle." 
From  the  solicitor's  house  he  went  into  chambers 
in  the  Temple  ;  but  seems  to  have  made  no  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  law.  '<Here  he 
rambled,"  says  Mr.  Hayley,  « to  use  his  own 
colloquial  expression,  from  the  thorny  road  of 
Jurisprudence  to  the  primrose  paths  of  litera- 
ture," a  most  uncolloquial  expression  indeed,  and 
savouring  much  more  of  Mr.  Hayley's  genius 
than  his  own.  At  this  period  he  wrote  some 
verse  translations  from  Horace,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Duncombes ;  and  assisted  Lloyd  and  Colman 
with  some  prose  papers  for  their  periodical 
works.;]:  It  was  only  at  this  time  that  Cowper 
could  ever  be  said  to  have  lived  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  Though  shy  to  strangers,  he  was  highly 
valued  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  amid  an  in- 
timate and  gay  circle  of  men  of  talents.     But 

*  In  Hayley'fl  Life  hln  first  school  is  nld  to  tuive  been  in 
Hertlbrdshtre.  The  Memoir  of  his  early  Ufe,  published  in 
1BI%  says  in  Bedfordshire.  [In  Cowper's  aocoont  of  his 
own  early  life,  thu  Hcbool  is  said  to  hare  been  in  Bedlbrd- 
ghlre;  bat  Hayley  says  Uertfordshire,  mentioning  also  the 
place  and  name  of  the  master ;  and  as  Cowper  was  only  at 
one  private  school,  subsequent  biographers  have  properly 
followed  Uayley.  The  mistake  probably  originated  in  the 
press,  Cowper's  own  Memoirs  having  apparently  been  i 
printed  flrom  an  Ill-written  manuscript.  Of  this  there  is  a 
whimi^bcal  proof,  (p.  35,)  where  the  Persian  Letters  of  Mon- 
tasquieu  are  spoken  of,  and  the  oompoottor,  unable  to  de-  i 


though  he  was  then  in  the  focus  of  convivial  so- 
ciety, he  never  partook  of  its  intemperance. 

His  patrimony  being  well  nigh  spent,  a  power- 
fril  friend  and  relation  (Major  Cowper)  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  Clerk  to  the  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
dislike  to  the  publicity  of  the  situation,  the  ap- 
pointment was  changed  to  that  of  Clerk  of  the 
Journals  of  the  same  House.§  The  path  to  an 
easy  maintenance  now  seemed  to  lie  open  before 
him ;  but  a  calamitous  disappointment  was  im- 
pending, the  approaches  of  which  are  best  ex- 
plained in  his  own  words.  *'  In  the  beginning," 
(he  says)  « a  strong  opposition  to  my  friend's 
right  of  nomination  began  to  show  itself.  A  ■ 
powerful  party  was  formed  among  the  Lords  to 
thwart  it.  *  *  *  Every  advantage,  I  was 
told,  would  be  sought  for,  and  eagerly  seized,  to 
disconcert  us.  I  was  bid  to  expect  an  examina- 
tion at  the  bar  of  the  house,  touching  my  sufH* 
ciency  for  the  post  I  had  taken.  Being  necessa- 
rily ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  business,  it 
became  expedient  that  I  should  visit  the  office 
daily,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  All  the  horror  of  my  fears  and  per- 
plexities now  returned.  A  thunderbolt  would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence; 
I  knew  to  demonstration,  that  upon  these  terms 
the' Clerkship  of  the  Journals  was  no  place  for 
me.  To  require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  that  I  might  there  publicly  entitle  myself 
to  the  office,  was,  in  effect,  to  exclude  me  from 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  interest  of  my  friend, 
the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward,  all  pressed 
me  to  undertake  that  which  I  saw  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. They  whose  spirits  are  formed  like 
mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhibition  of  themselves, 
on  any  occasion,  is  mortal  poison,  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation — others  can 
have  none.  My*  continual  misery  at  length 
brought  on  a  nervous  fever ;  quiet  forsook  me  by 
day,  and  peace  by  night;  a  finger  raised  against 
me  was  more  than  I  could  stand  against.  In 
this  posture  of  mind  I  attended  regularly  at  the 
office,  where,  instead  of  a  soul  upon  the  rack,  the 
most  active  spirits  were  essentially  necessary  for 
my  purpose.     I  expected  no  assistance  from  any- 

dpher  that  anthor'B  name,  has  converted  it  into  Mulet 
^'nce.— SouTHXT,  L(ft  of  Ojwper,  vol.  L  p.  7.] 

t  He  does  not  Inform  us  where,  but  calk  the  oculist  Mr. 
D. — Hayley,  by  mistake,  I  suppose,  says  that  he  was 
boarded  with  a  ftmale  ocnllst.  [He  was  placed  in  the 
house  of  an  eminent  oculist,  whose  wife  also  had  obtained 
great  celebrity  in  the  same  branch  of  medical  science.-^ 

JSOUTHKT.l 

ft  The  Oonnoi^senr,  and  St  James's  Chronide.] 
[}  His  kinsman  Miv}or  Cowper  was  the  patentee  of  these 
appointments.] 
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body  there,  all  the  inferior  clerks  being  under  the 
influence  of  my  opponent,  and  accordingly  I  re- 
ceived none.  The  Journal  hooka  were  indeed 
thrown  open  to  me ;  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
lefuaed,  and  firom  which  perhaps  a  man  in  health, 
and  with  a  head  turned  to  businoM,  might  have 
gained  all  the  information  he  wanted;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  me.  I  read  without  perception ;  and 
was  so  distressed,  that  had  every  clerk  in  the 
office  been  my  friend,  it  could  have  availed  me 
but  little ;  for  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
instruction,  much  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  MSS. 
without  direction.  Many  months  went  over  me 
thus  employed ;  constant  in  the  use  of  means, 
despairing  as  to  the  issue.  The  feelings  of  a 
man  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution 
are  probably  much  like  mine  eveiy  time  I  set  my 
foot  in  the  office,  which  was  every  day  for  mora 
than  half  a  year  together."  These  agonies  at 
length  unsettled  his  brain.  When  his  benevo- 
lent friend  came  to  him,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  his  examination  at  Westminster,  he  found 
him  in  a  dreadful  condition.  He  had,  in  fact, 
the  same  morning,  made  an  attempt  at  sel^ 
destruction;  and  showed  a  garter,  which  had 
been  broken,  and  an  iron  rod  across  his  bed, 
which  had  been  bent  in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  by  strangulation.  From  the  state  of 
his  mind,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  him  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Albans,*  with 
whom  he  continued  for  about  nineteen  months. 
Within  less  than  the  half  of  that  time,  his  fa- 
culties began  to  return ;  and  the  religious  despair, 
which  constituted  the  most  tremendous  circum- 
stance of  his  malady,  had  g^ven  way  to  more 
consoling  views  of  faith  and  piety.j*  On  his  re- 
covery, he  determined  to  renounce  London  for 
ever;  and,  that  he  might  have  no  temptation  to  re- 
turn thither,  gave  up  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  worth  about  602.  a  year,  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years.  He  then,  in  June  1765, 
repaired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  settled  in 
lodgings,  attended  by  a  man-servant,  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  Dr.  Cotton's  out  of  pure  attach- 
ment. His  brother,  who  had  accompanied  him 
thither,  had  no  sooner  left  him,  than  being  alone 
among  strangers,  his  spirits  began  again  to  sink ; 
and  he  found  himself,  he  says,  **  like  a  traveller 
in  the  midst  of  an  inhospitable  desert,  without  a 
friend  to  comfort  or  a  guide  to  direct  him."  For 
four  months  he  continued  in  his  lodging.  Some 
few  neighbours  came  to  see  him ;  but  their  visits 
were  not  very  frequent,  and  he  rather  declined 
than  sought  society.  At  length,  however,  young 
Mr.  Unwin,  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the 

r*Aathor  of  Tidons  in  YerB»— The  TinOA^,  Ac    See 
ante,  p.  662.] 

Jt  The  crisis  of  hb  reoorery  seems  to  have  been  aooele- 
ed  bv  the  oonrerBation  of  his  brother,  who  vldted  him 
at  Dr.  Cotton's.  **  As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,"  he  says, 
**ni7  brother  asked  me  how  I  found  mysell  I  answered, 
<  As  mnoh  better  as  despair  can  make  me.'  We  went  to- 
gether into  the  garden.  Here,  on  expressing  a  settled  as* 
soranee  of  sudden  Judgment,  he  protested  to  me  that  It 
was  all  a  delusion,  and  protested  so  strongly  that  I  oonld 
not  help  giving  some  attention  to  him.  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  cried  out,  <  If  it  be  a  delusion,  then  I  am  one  of  ths 


place,  having  been  strack  by  his  interesting  ap> 
peaiance  at  church,  introduced  himself  to  his 
acquaintance,  and  brought  him  to  visit  at  his 
father's  house.  A  mutual  friendship  was  very 
soon  formed  between  Cowper  and  this  amiable 
family,  whose  religious  sentiments  peculiariy  cor- 
responded with  the  predominant  impressions  of 
his  mind.  The  Unwins,  much  to  his  satiafoctioa, 
agreed  to  receive  him  as  a  boarder  in  their  boose. 
His  routine  of  lifo  in  this  devout  circle  is  best  de- 
scribed by  himself.  «  We  breakfast,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  hn  letters,  **  commonly  between  eight  and 
nine ;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scriptures  or 
the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preacher  of  those 
holy  mysteries.  At  eleven  we  attend  divine  ser- 
vice, which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day ; 
and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and  amose 
ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  interval,  I 
either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  at  an 
hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  permits, 
adjourn  to  the  gpirden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ligious conversation.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy 
for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors,  or 
sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's:^  collection,  and,  bj 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord,  make  up 
a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope, 
are  the  most  musical  performers.  After  tea.  we 
sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest,  and  we  gene* 
rally  travel  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
At  night,  we  read  and  converse  as  before  tiU 
supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening  with 
hymns  or  a  sermon." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwui,  senior,  in  1767, 
he  accompanied  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  daughter  » 
a  new  residence  which  they  chose  at  OIney,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Newton,  then  curate  of 
Olney,  with  whom  he  voluntarily  associated  him- 
self in  the  duty  of  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
and  comforting  their  distrssses.  Mr.  Newton  and 
he  were  joint  almoners  in  the  secret  donations 
of  the  wealthy  and  charitable  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
transmitted  2002.  a  year  for  the  poor  of  Olney.  At 
Mr.  Newton's  request  he  wrote  some  hymns, 
which  were  published  in  a  collection,  long  before 
he  was  known  as  a  poet 

His  tremendous  malady  unhappily  returned  in 
1773,  attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  retigiooa 
despondency,  and  his  faculties  were  again  edipaed 
for  about  i^e  years.  During  that  period  Mn. 
Unwin  watched  over  him  with  a  patience  and 
tenderness  truly  matemaL  After  his  second  re- 
covery, some  of  his  amusements,  such  as  taming 

happiest  of  betngir  flomsthing  like  a  ray  of  hooa  was 
shot  into  mv  heart,  but  stun  was  afraki  to  indulge  it  We 
dined  together,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  more  clMer> 
fal  manner  *  •  e  *  e.  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  wlL  In 
the  morning  I  dreamt  that  the  sweetest  boy  I  ««er  mw 
came  dandng  up  to  my  bed-fdde ;  he  seemed  just  oat  at 
leading«tring8 ;  yet  I  took  particolar  notice  of  the  flna- 
nees  and  steadineea  of  his  freed.  The  sight  aliBctod  me 
with  pleasure,  and  served  at  least  to  harmonise  my  sfriritiL 
So  that  I  awoke  Ibr  the  first  time  with  a  wneation  of  da- 
light  on  my  mind."— Jtnaod*  PuMuAerf  u»  1816. 
{  Martin  Madan,  a  ooosln  w  the  poet 
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hares,  and  making  bird-cages,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate no  great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  for  mental  employment  But  he  still  con* 
tinued  to  be  a  cursory  reader;  he  betook  himself 
also  to  drawing  landscapes;  and,  what  might 
have  been  still  less  expected  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
began  in  earnest  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents. 
These  had  lain,  if  not  dormant,  at  least  so  slightly 
employed,  as  to  make  his  poetical  progress,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  scarcely  capable  of 
being  traced.*  He  spent,  however,  the  winter 
of  1780-1  in  preparing  his  first  volume  of  Poems 
for  the  press,  consisting  of  »  Table  Talk,"  '*  Hope," 
"The  Progress  of  Error,"  «  Charity,"  Ac.,  and 
it  was  published  in  1783.  Its  reception  was  not 
equal  to  its  merit,  though  his  modest  expectations 
were  not  upon  the  whole  disappointed ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ranking  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  among  his  ssealous  admirers. 
The  volume  was  certainly  good  firuit  under  a  rough 
rind,  conveying  manly  thoughts,  but  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm  which  is  often  harsh  and  forbidding. 
In  the  same  year  that. he  published  his  first 
volume,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  visitant 
came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an 
acquaintance  that  was  for  some  time  very  delight- 
ful to  him.  This  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's 
unequal  spirits  by  her  conversation,  she  was  also 
the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his 
great  original  poem  at  her  suggestion,  and  was 
exhorted  by  her  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  lifo  firom  the  in- 
fluence of  her  society,  that  he  gave  her  the  en- 
dearing appellation  of  Sister  Anne,  and  ascribed 
the  arrival  of  so  pleasing  a  friend  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven.  But  his  devout  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  saw  nothing  very  providen- 
tial in  the  ascendency  of  a  female  so  much  more 
fascinating  than  herself  over  Cowper*s  mind; 
and,  appealing  to  his  gpratitude  for  her  past  ser- 
vices, she  gave  him  his  choice  of  either  renouncing 
Lady  Austen's  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper 
decided  upon  adhering  to  the  firiend  who  had 
watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflictions,  and 
sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in 
terms  of  regret  and  regard,  but  which  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether  in 
making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion,  or 
only  a  firiendship  for  Lady  Austen,  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said,  though  not 
by  Mr.  Hayley,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  deep 
and  devoted  attachment  *of  his  youth  was  never 
effaced  by  any  succeeding  impression  of  the  same 
nature,  and  that  his  fondness  for  Lady  Austen 
was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice, 
however,  cost  him  much  pain,  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.*!' 


*  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  wrote  some  tolerable 
on  finding  the  heel  of  a  ehoe ;  a  sul^ect  which  Is  not  un- 
eharaeterutie  of  his  disporition  to  moralise  on  whimalcal 
suldeots.  [These  Teraes  hare  an  imltatiTe  reeemhlanoe  to 
the  style  of  <*  The  Splendid  Shming."  FblUpe  was  a  great 
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Fortunately,  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Unwin  did 
not  extend  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh.  His 
letters  to  that  lady  give  the  most  pleasing  view 
of  Cowper's  mind,  exhibiting  all  the  warmth  of 
his  heart  as  a  kinsman,  and  his  simple  and  un- 
studied elegance  as  a  correspondent.  His  intei^ 
course  with  this  relation,  after  a  separation  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  was  revived  by  her  writing 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  appearance  of  his 
«  Task,"  in  1784.  Two  years  after,  Lady  Hesketh 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney;  and  settling  at  Weston, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  provided  a  house 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there,  which  was  more 
commodious  than  their  former  habitation.  She 
also  brought  her  carriage  and  horses  with  her, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  survey  the  country  in  a 
wider  range  than  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  take,  as  well  as  to  mix  a  little  more  with  its 
inhabitants.  As  soon  as  «  The  Task"  had  been 
sent  to  the  press,  he  began  the  **  Tirocinium,"  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  purport  of 
which  was  (in  his  own  words)  to  censure  the 
want  of  discipline  and  the  inattention  to  morals 
which  prevail  in  public  schools,  and  to  recom- 
mend private  education  as  preferable  on  all  ac- 
counts. In  the  same  year,  1784,  he  commenced 
his  translation  of  Homer,  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  and  published  by  subscription  in  1791. 
The  first  edition  of  Homer  was  scarcely  out  of 
his  hands,  when  he  embraced  a  proposal  from  a 
bookseller  to  be  the  editor  of  Milton's  poetry,  and 
to  furnish  a  version  of  his  Italian  and  Latin  poems, 
together  with  a  critical  commentary  on  his  whole 
works.  Capable  as  he  was  of  guiding  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  higher  beauties  of  Milton,  hift 
habits  and  recluse  situation  made  him  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  more  minute  functions  of  an  editor* 
In  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  drawn  away,  by  the  anxious  cor* 
rection  of  his  great  transUtion ;  insomuch,  that 
his  second  edition  of  Homer  was  rather  a  new 
work  than  a  revisal  of  the  old.  The  subsequent 
history  of  his  life  may  make  us  thankful  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  spared  to  accomplish  sa 
great  an  undertaking.  Their  decline  was  fast 
approaching.  In  1793,  Mr.  Hayley  paid  him  a. 
visit  at  Olney,  and  was  present  to  console  him 
onder  his  affliction,  at  seeing  Mrs.  Unwin  attacked 
by  the  palsy.  The  shock  subsided,  and  a  journey,, 
which  he  undertook  in  company  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
to  Mr.  Hayley's  at  Eartham,  contributed,  with  the- 
genial  air  of  the  south,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  country,  to  revive  his  spirits;  but  they 
drooped  and  became  habitually  dejected,  on  his 
return  to  Olney.  In  a  moment  of  recovereid  cheer- 
fulness, he  projected  a  poem  on  the  four  ages  of 
man — infeincy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  but 
he  only  finished  a  short  fragment  of  it.  Mr.  Hay* 
ley  paid  him  a  second  visit  in  the  November  of 
1793 ;  he  found  him  still  possessed  of  all  his  ex- 

&Toaiite  with  Cowper,  as  with  Thomson.  It  is  remarkahle 
that  "  The  Tbtk"  should  open  in  Philips'B  style.] 

[t  <<Both  Lady  Ansten  and  Mn.  Unwin,*'  says  Sonthey. 
**  appear  to  me  to  hsTe  been  wronged  Igr  the  causes  asnignea 
for  ute  difierenoe  between  them.'^] 
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quisite  feelings ;  but  there  was  something  unde- 
•cribable  in  his  appearance,  which  foreboded  his 
relapsing  into  hopeless  despondency.  Lady  Hes- 
keth  repaired  once  more  to  OIney,  and  with  a 
noble  friendsbip  undertook  the  care  of  two  inva- 
lids, who  were  now  incapable  of  managing  them- 
selves, Mrs.  Unwin  being,  at  this  time,  entirely 
helpless  and  paralytic  Upon  a  third  visit,  Mr. 
Hay  ley  found  him  plunged  into  a  melancholy 
torpor,  which  extinguished  even  bis  social  feelings. 
He  met  Mr.  Hayley  with  apparent  indifference ; 
and  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  300L  a 
year,  the  intelligence  arrived  too  late  to  give  him 
pleasure.  He  continued  under  the  care  of  Lady 
Hesketh  until  the  end  of  July,  1796,  when  he 
was  removed,  together  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at  North 
Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  Stopping  on  the  journey 
at  the  village  of  Eaton,  near  St  Neots,  Cowper 
walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  village  by  moonlight,  and  talked  with  more 
<!omposure  than  he  had  shown  for  many  months. 
The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  the  poet 
Thomson.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  see  his 
«ousin,  Mrs.  Bodham,  at  a  village  near  the  resi- 
■dence  of  Mr.  Johnson.  When  he  saw,  in  Mrs. 
Bodham's  parlour,  a  portrait  of  himself  which 
had  been  done  by  Abbot,  he  clasped  his  hands  in 
a  paroxysm  of  distress,  wishing  that  he  could  now 
be  what  he  was  when  that  likeness  was  taken. 

In  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  in  a 
house  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  removed,  at 
Dunkan,  in  the  same  county.  Cowper,  who  had 
seen  her  balf  an  hour  before  she  expired,  attended 
Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  her  remains  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening ;  but,  after  looking  on  her  for  a 
few  moments,  he  started  away  with  a  vehement, 
unfinished  exclamation  of  anguish ;  and,  either 
forgetting  her  in  the  suspension  of  his  faiculties, 
or  not  daring  to  trust  his  lips  with  the  subject,  he 
never  afterward  uttered  her  name. 

In  1799  he  resumed  some  power  of  exertion  ; 
he  finished  the  revision  of  his  Homer,  translated 
some  of  Gay's  fiibles  into  Latin,  and  wrote  his  last 
original  poem,  «  The  Cast-away."*  But  it  seems, 
from  the  utterly  desolate  tone  of  this  production, 
that  the  finishing  blaze  of  his  fancy  and  intellects 
had  communicated  no  warmth  of  joy  to  his  heart 
The  dropsy,  which  had  become  visible  in  his  per^ 
son,  assumed  an  incurable  aspect  in  the  following 
jear ;  and,  after  a  rapid  decline,  he  expired  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1800. 

The  nature  of  Cowper's  works  makes  us  pecu- 
liariy  identify  the  poet  and  the  man  in  perusing 
them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired  and 
weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  as  an 
original  writer,  he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxu- 
riant subjects  of  fiction  and  passion,  for  those  of 


[*  Fonnded  npon  as  hiddflnt  related  in  Anson's  Yoyagei. 
It  is  the  last  original  piece  he  oompoeed,  and,  all  cirram- 
■tanoee  considered,  one  of  the  nuMt  affecting  that  ever  was 
ecanpoeed.-— SouTHiT.] 

t  Vide  hia  story  of  Miaagathna,  r*'The  Task,"  B.  vl.,] 
which  is  meant  to  record  the  ndracalona  pttnishsaent  of  a 


real  life  and  simple  nature,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  earnest  feelings,  in  behalf  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  His  language  has 
such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength,  and  his 
manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  free- 
dom, that  we  road  no  poetry  vrith  a  deeper  con- 
viction of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the 
author's  heart,  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  what- 
ever he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned  and  un- 
exaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of 
a  being  whose  fine  spirit  has  been  long  enough 
in  the  mixed  society  of  the  worid  to  be  polished 
by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  eo  soon 
as  to  retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  purity  and 
simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in  yean  before  he 
became  an  author ;  but  his  compositions  display  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  preserved,  iod 
even  a  vein  of  humour  so  for  fit>m  being  extin- 
guished  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can  scarcely 
regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an  carfier 
period  of  life.  For  he  blends  the  determination 
of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenuous  sensi- 
bility; and  though  he  sports  very  much  with  his 
subjects,  yet  when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a 
gravity  of  long-felt  conviction  in  his  sentiments, 
which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of  character 
to  his  poetry. 

It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this 
unafifectedness  and  authenticity  of  his  works,  con- 
sidered as  representations  of  himself;  because  he 
forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the 
history  of  its  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections, 
'  and  enjoyments,  in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to 
engage  the  unagination  like  the  work  of  fictioo. 
He  has  invented  no  character  in  feble,  nor  in  the 
drama;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, which  forms  not  only  an  object  of  de«p 
sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  His  verse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  soch 
a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of  severity 
and  gentleness,  of  playfulness  and  superstition,* 
of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which  appear  almost 
anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  sometimes 
an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme  con- 
trasts of  his  feelings.  But  looking  to  his  poetry 
as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of 
sinoeritf .  It  is  founded  in  steadfest  prindples  of 
belief;  and  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectoral 
metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  sometinies 
gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
shadows  grotesquely  croesed,  yet  altogether  it  still 
forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument 
of  the  builder's  mind.  Young's  works  are  as  de- 
vout, as  satirical,  sometimes  as  meny,  as  those  of 
Cowper,  and  undoubtedly  more  wittj.  But  the 
melancholy  and  wit  of  Young  do  not  mnke  up  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  conceivable  or  natural  being.  He 
has  sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious  hut  incon- 


sinner  b7  hia  own  hone.  Miaagathns,  a  wicked  fellow,  as 
his  name  denotea,  is  riding  abroad,  and  overtakes  »  sober* 
minded  teaTeller  on  the  road,  whose  ears  he  aaiiilii  with 
the  most  improper  langnage;  tOl  his  hwae,  out  of  an  pa> 
tienoe  at  his  owner's  impie^,  ^ypioaefaee  the  brink  of  » 
predplee,  and  ihirly  toaaes  his  rsprobate  rider  into  the  sea. 
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C^ouB  form  of  a  fictitioas  mind — Cowper's  fool 
speaks  from  hia  Tolumes. 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  ia  m  Cowper  a 
power  of  simple  expression — of  solid  thought — 
and  sincere  feeling,  which  may  be  said,  in  a  gene- 
ral view,  to  make  the  harsher  and  sofler  traits  of 
his  genius  harmonize,  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the 
observation,  that  there  are  occasions  when  his 
contrarieties  and  asperities  are  positively  unpleas- 
ing.  Mr.  Hayley  commends  him  for  possessing, 
above  any  ancient  or  modem  auther,  the  nice 
art  of  passing,  by  the  most  delicate  transition, 
from  subjects  to  subjects,  which  might  otherwise 
seem  to  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  allied  to  each 
other  : 

**Jfnm  gravs  to  gay,  flrom  Uvsly  to  ■ewre." 

With  regard  to  Gowper's  art  of  transition,  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hayley,  that  it  was 
very  nice.  In  his  own  mind,  trivial  and  solemn 
subjects  were  easily  associated,  and  he  appears 
to  make  no  effort  in  bringing  them  together.  The 
transition  sprang  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  his 
imagination,  and  was  marked  by  the  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  his  powers.  But  the  general  taste 
and  frame  of  the  human  mind  is  not  calculated  to 
receive  pleasure  from  such  transitions,  however 
dexterously  they  may  be  made.  The  reader's 
imagination  is  never  so  passively  in  the  hands  of 
an  author,  as  not  to  compare  the  different  im- 
pressions arising  from  successive  passages ;  and 
there  is  no  versatility  in  the  writer's  own  thoughts, 
that  will  give  an  air  of  natural  connection  to  sub- 
jects, if  it  does  not  belong  to  them.  Whatever 
Gowper's  art  of  transition  may  be,  the  effect  of 
it  is  to  crowd  into  close  contiguity  his  Dutch 
painting  and  Divinity.  This  moment  we  view 
him,  as  if  prompted  by  a  disdain  of  all  the  gaudy 
subjects  of  imagination,  qporting  agreeably  with 
every  trifle  that  comes  in  his  way ;  in  the  next» 
a  recollection  of  the  most  awful  concerns  of  the 
human  soul,  and  a  belief  that  four-fifths  of  the 
species  are  living  under  the  ban  of  their  Creator's 
displeasure,  come  across  his  mind ;  and  we  then, 
in  the  compass  of  a  page,  exchange  the  facetious 
satirist,  or  the  poet  of  the  garden  or  the  green- 
house, for  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Omnipotent,  and  who  announces  to  us  all  his 
terrors.  No  one,  undoubtedly,  shall  prescribe 
limits  to  the  association  of  devout  and  ordinary 
thoughts;  but  still  propriety  dictates,  that  the 
aspect  of  composition  shall  not  rapidly  turn  from 
the  smile  of  levity  to  a  frown  that  denounces  eter- 
nal perdition. 

He  not  only  passes,  within  a  short  compass, 
from  the  jocose  to  the  awful,  but  he  sometimes 
blends  them  intimately  together.  It  is  fair  that 
blundering  commentators  on  the  Bible  should  be 
exposed.  The  idea  of  a  drunken  postilion  for- 
getting to  put  the  linchpin  in  the  wheel  of  his 
carriage,  may  also  be  very  entertaining  to  those 
whose  safety  is  not  endangered  by  his  negligence; 
but  still  the  comparison  of  a  hlte  judgment  which 
a  perverse  commentator  may  pass  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  the  accident  of  Tom  the  driver 


being  in  his  cups,  is  somewhat  too  familiar  for  so 
grave  a  subject  The  force,  the  humour,  and 
picturesqueness  of  those  satirical  sketches,  which 
are  interspersed  with  his  religious  poems  on  Hope, 
Tmth,  Gharity,  dec  in  his  first  volume,  need  not 
be  disputed.  One  should  be  sorry  to  lose  them, 
or  indeed  any  thing  that  Cowper  has  written, 
always  saving  and  excepting  the  story  of  Misaga- 
thus  and  his  horse,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
an  interpolation  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  But  in  those 
satirical  sketches  there  is  still  a  taste  of  some- 
thing like  comic  sermons ;  whether  he  describes 
the  antiquated  prude  going  to  church,  followed 
by  her  footboy,  with  the  dew-drop  hanging  at  his 
nose,  or  Vinoso,  in  the  military  mess-room,  thus 
expounding  his  religious  belief: 

"Adieu  to  all  morality  I  if  Grace 
Make  worlu  a  vain  IngrecUeDt  in  the  eaas. 
The  Christian  hqpe  i»— Waiter,  draw  the  cork— 
If  I  mistake  not-Blockbead !  with  a  fork  I 
Without  good  works,  whatever  aome  maj  hoast, 
Mere  Ibllj  and  delndoQ— Sir,  your  toast 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  bis  crimes. 

a  •  •  a  a  « 

I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view. 
And,— pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  joa/'-^ffepe. 

The  mirth  of  the  above  lines  consists  chiefly  in 
placing  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  good 
works  to  salvation  in  the  mouUi  of  a  drunkard. 
It  is  a  Calvinistic  poet  making  game  of  an  anti- 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  pious  bantering  and  evangelical  raillery.  But 
Religion,'  which  disdains  the  hostility  of  ridicule, 
ought  also  to  be  above  its  alliance.  Against  this 
practice  of  compounding  mirth  and  godliness,  we 
may  quote  the  poet's  own  remark  upon  St  Paul : 

^  So  did  not  PauL    Direct  me  to  a  quip, 
Or  merry  turn,  in  all  he  ever  wrote ; 
And  I  consent  you  take  It  Ibr  your  text" 

And  the  Christian  poet,  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
subject,  certainly  identifies  himself  with  the  Chris- 
tian preacher;  who,  as  Cowper  elsewhere  re- 
marks, should  be  sparing  of  his  smile.  The  noble 
effect  of  one  of  his  religious  pieces,  in  which  he 
has  scarcely  in  any  instance  descended  to  the 
ludicrous,  proves  the  justice  of  his  own  advice. 
His  <•  Expostulation"  is  a  poetical  sermon — an 
eloquent  and  sublime  one.  But  there  is  no  Ho- 
garth-painting in  this  brilliant  Scripture  piece. 
Lastly,  the  objects  of  his  satire  are  sometimes  so 
unskilfully  selected,  as  to  attract  either  a  scanty 
portion  of  our  indignation,  or  none  at  all.  When 
he  exposes  real  vice  and  enormity,  it  is  with  a 
power  that  makes  the  heart  triumph  in  their  ex- 
posure. But  we  are  very  little  interested  by  his 
declamations  on  such  topics  as  the  effeminacy  of 
modern  soldiers ;  the  prodigality  of  poor  gentle- 
men giving  cast  clothes  to  their  valets ;  or  the 
finery  of  a  country  girl,  whose  head-dress  is 
«<  indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand." 
There  is  also  much  of  the  querulous  laudator 
itmpori»  adi  in  reporaching  the  English  youths 
of  his  own  day,  who  beat  the  French  in  trials  of 
horsemanship,  for  not  being  like  their  forefathers, 
who  beat  the  same  people  in  contests  for  crowns; 
as  if  there  were  any  thing  more  laudable  in  meu 
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butchering  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  purposeg 
of  unprincipled  ambition,  than  emplojing  them- 
■elvei  in  the  rivalship  of  manly  exercise.  One 
would  have  thought  too,  that  the  gentle  recluse 
of  Olney,  who  had  so  often  employed  himself  in 
making  boxes  and  bird-cages,  might  have  had  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  such  as  amuse  them- 
selves with  chess  and  billiards,  than  to  inveigh  so 
bitterly  against  those  pastimes.* 

In  itke  mean  time,  while  the  tone  of  his  satire 
becomes  rigid,  that  of  his  poetry  is  apt  to  grow 
relaxed.  The  saintly  and  austere  artist  seems  to 
be  so  much  afi-aid  of  makmg  song  a  mere  fisusci- 
nation  to  the  ear,  that  he  casts,  now  and  then,  a 
little  roughness  into  his  versification,  particularly 
his  rhymes ;  not  from  a  vicious  ear,  but  merely  to 
show  that  he  despises  being  smooth ;  forgetting 
that  our  language  has  no  superfluous  harmony 
to  throw  away,  and  that  the  roughness  of  Terse  is 
not  its  strength,  but  its  weakness — ^the  stagnation 
of  the  stream,  and  not  its  forcible  current  Ap- 
parently, also,  from  the  fear  of  ostentation  in 
language,  he  occasionally  sinks  his  expression 
into  flatness.  Even  in  his  high-toned  poem  of 
<*  Expostulation,"  he  tells  Britain  of  the  time 
when  she  was  a  **  puling  starveling  chit^f 

Considering  the  tenor  and  drcumstanoes  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
asperities  and  peculiarities  should  have  adhered 
to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss 
and  fungus  that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the 
forest,  amid  the  damps  of  its  unsunned  retire- 
ment. It  is  more  surprising  that  be  preserved,  in 
such  seclusion,  so  much  genuine  power  of  comic 
observation.  Though  he  himself  acknowledged 
having  written  "  many  things  with  bile"  in  his 
first  volume4:  yet  his  satire  has  many  legitimate 
objects :  and  it  is  not  abstracted  and  declamatory 
satire;  but  it  places  human  manners  before  us 
in  the  liveliest  attitudes  and  clearest  colours. 
There  is  much  of  the  full  distinctness  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  of  the  nervous  and  concise  spirit  of 
La  Bruy^,  in  his  piece  entitled  «  Conversation," 
with  a  cast  of  humour  superadded,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly English,  and  not  to  be  found  out  of  England. 
Nowhere  have  the  sophist — the  dubious  man, 
whose  evidence, 

''For  vant  of  prominence  and  just  relief 
Would  hang  an  bonest  man,  and  nve  a  thief" — 

the  solemn  fop,  an  oracle  behind  an  empty  cask— « 
the  sedentary  weaver  of  long  tales — the  emphatic 
speaker, 

** who  dearly  loves  t*  oppose, 

In  oontact  inconvenient,  nose  to  noae**— 

Omvenaticn. 

nowhere  have  these  characters,  and  all  the  most 
prominent  nuisances  of  colloquial  intercourse, 
together  with  the  bashful  man,  who  is  a  nuisance 
to  himself,  been  more  happily  delineated.     One 

I*  See  «The  Task,"  B.  yi  1.  265  to  1. 277.] 
[\  "  While  yet  thou  we«t  a  groreling  puling  chit, 
Thy  bonee  not  ftohlon'd,  and  thy  Joint*  not  knit" 
JSKpodulation.] 
U  aautheif't  OawpeTf  voL  L  p.  261,  and  voL  iL  p.  183.] 


species' of  purity  his  satires  possess,  which  is,  that 
they  are  never  personal. §  To  Ma  high-minded 
views, 

**  An  indlTldnal  wax  a  saered  mark, 
Kot  to  be  struck  in  sporty  or  in  the  dark." 

Every  one  knows  from  how  acddental  a  cir- 
cumstance his  greatest  original  work,  «Tbe 
Task,"  took  its  rise,  namely,  from  his  having  one 
day  complained  to  Lady  Austen  that  he  koew 
not  what  subject  of  poetry  to  choose,  and  her 
having  told  him  to  take  her  so&  as  a  theme. 
The  mock-heroic  commencement  of  **  The  Taik*' 
has  been  censured  as  a  blemish.fl  The  general 
taste,  I  believe,  does  not  find  it  so.  Mr.  Haylej's 
commendation  of  his  art  of  transition  may,  in 
this  instance,  be  fairly  admitted,  for  he  quits  hii 
ludicrous  history  of  the  sofa,  and  glides  into  a 
description  of  other  objects,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
tural association  of  thoughts.  His  whimaol 
outset  in  a  work  where  he  promises  so  little  and 
performs  so  much,  may  even  be  advantageouly 
contrasted  with  those  magnificent  comroeneementi 
of  poems  which  pledge  both  the  reader  and  the 
writer,  in  good  earnest,  to  a  task.  Cowper*! 
poem,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  river,  which  rises 
from  a  playful  little  fountain,  and  which  gitbcn 
beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds. 


"  velut  tenul  nasoena  de  finnite  rintt 

Per  tadtas,  primum  nullo  cum  murmure,  valki 
Serpit;  et  ut  pattii  se  sensim  e  margine  fmtii 
Lw^na  effudit;  DiuTios  modo  ool1i|p[t  imbrei, 
£t  poBtquam  spatto  vires  aooeplt  et  undu,"  ic 

He  leads  us  abroad  into  his  daily  walks;  he  ex- 
hibits the  landscapes  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  contemplate,  and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which 
he  habitually  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
interest  us  in  legendary  fictions,  or  historical  re- 
collections connected  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  expatiates ;  all  is  plainness  and  reality;  hot 
we  instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  dot- 
ness,  sweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic  draughts; 
in  his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  com- 
mon ;  and  in  the  high  relish,  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  rural  sights  and  sounds  which  be 
communicates  to  the  spirit  •*  His  eyes  drink  the 
rivers  with  delight"ir  He  excites  an  idea,  that 
almost  amounts  to  sensation,  of  the  freshness  and 


2  A  single  exception  may  be  made  to  this  remark,  in  tba 
Instanoe  of  Ocdduus,  whose  mustoal  Sunday  parties  he  if 
prehended,  and  who  was  known  to  mean  the  Rer.O.  V» 
ley.    [See  "  The  Progress  of  Error." 

**  Beneath  well<sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  qieak."— JSE^] 
I  know  not  to  whom  he  alludes  in  these  lines, 

**  Nor  he  who^  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  langh'd  His  wad  to  soDra.* 

[<<The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  churdi  d 
Femey,  with  its  inscription,  Deo  erexit  FUtedv."— Bnc5. 
TVbr]etT0LxvLp.l2i.  See  also  AMfl^r'' <3MP^,ToLTiB. 
p.  306.] 

I  In  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  [The  fox-hnnthig  wow 
in  Thomson's  Autumn  was  cut  away  by  Lord  L^nm 
ftom  evexy  edition  of  "The  Seaaons^  between  1790  ad 
1762,  when  Murdoch  restored  the  scene  to  its  pnpcr  P* 
tlon.  Lyttelton  thought  that  an  imitation  of  VWift  «tf 
not  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  poem.] 

f  An  expression  in  one  of  his  letiera. 
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delight  of  a  rural  walk,  even  when  he  leads  us  to 
the  wasteful  common,  which, 

"  oTergrovn  with  feriL,  and  rough 


With  prickly  goes,  that,  shapeless  and  deform, 
And  dangeroos  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom 
And  decks  itMdf  with  ornaments  ^gold. 
Yields  no  unpleaslng  ramble ;  there  the  tnrf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  In  odoriferous  herbs 
And  funjeous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  aanae 
With  luxuxy  of  unexpected  sweets." 

1%€  2h«fc,  B.L 

His  rural  prospects  have  far  less  variety  and 
compass  than  those  of  Thomson ;  but  his  graphic 
touches  are  more  close  and  minute:  not  that 
Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in 
circumstantial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 
he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 
His  genius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophical. 
The  poet  of  Olney,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
human  philosophy  with  something  of  theological 
contempt.  To  his  eye,  the  great  and  little  things 
of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  by 
his  recollection  of  the  power  and  purposes  of  Him 
who  made  them.  They  are,  in  his  view,  only  as 
toys  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for 
the  childhdod  of  our  immortal  being.  This  reli- 
gious indifference  to  the  world,  is  far,  indeed, 
from  blunting  his  sensibility  to  the  genuine  and 
simple  beauties  of  creation ;  but  it  gives  his  taste 
a  contentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things. 
It  makes  him  careless  of  selecting  and  refining 
his  views  of  nature,  beyond  their  casual  appear- 
ance. He  contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rural 
English  life,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sensi- 
bility, till  its  minutest  features  were  impressed 
upon  his  fancy  ;  and  he  sought  not  to  embellish 
what  he  loved.  Hence  his  landscapes  have  less 
of  the  ideally  beautiful  than  Thomson's;  but 
they  have  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and 
reality. 

The  flat  country  where  he  resided  certainly 
exhibited  none  of  those  wilder  graces  of  nature 
which  ho  had  sufficient  genius  to  have  delineated ; 
and  yet  there  are  perhaps  few  romantic  descrip- 
tions of  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents,  which  we 
should  prefer  to  the  calm  English  character  and 
familiar  repose  of  the  following  landscape.  It  is 
in  the  finest  manner  of  Cowper,  and  unites  all 
his  accustomed  fidelity  and  distinctness  with  a 
softnesu  and  delicacy  which  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  his  specimens  of  the  picturesque.  . 

"  How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
IIa.H  Hlarkon*d  to  a  pause,  and  we  hare  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  oousrious  that  it  blew, 
While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  still  anjwtecL,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  hnre  we  just  disoem'd 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  befdde 
His  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track. 
The  sturdy  swain  diminlsh'd  to  a  boy  It 

[X  "  Yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

biminish'd  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight" — King  Lear. 
The  original  of  Cowper's  line, 

(<God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town," 

17u  Tuk. 
is  not  in  Hawkins  Browne,  as  Cowper^s  friend  Rose  ima- 
gined, but  in  Oowley : 
<*God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cnin"— 
Ajayi.— TAs  Garden, 


Here  (hue,  slow  winding  throogh  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course, 
Delighted.    There,  Ikst  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  orerlook'd.  our  IhT'rite  elms. 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 
While  Ihr  beyond,  and  orerthwart  the  stream. 
That,  as  with  molten  glasB,  inlays  the  vale^ 
The  doping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  spire,  flrom  whidi  the  sound  of  cheerftd  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote.** 

The  Tugkf  B.  i. 

The  whole  scene  is  so  defined,  that  one  longs  to 
see  it  transferred  to  painting. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  indulged 
neither  in  descriptions  nor  acknowledgments  of 
the  passion  of  love ;  but  there  is  no  poet  who  has 
given  us  a  finer  conception  of  th&  amenity  of  fe- 
male influence.  Of  all  the  verses  that  have  been 
ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic  happiness, 
those  in  his  Winter  Evening,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  book  of  *'  The  Task,"  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful.  In  perusing  that  scene  of  "  inti- 
mate delights,*'  <*  fireside  enjoyments,"  and  <<  home- 
born  happiness,"  we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of 
the  forgotten  value  of  existence,  when  we  recog- 
nise the  means  of  its  blessedness  so  widely  dis- 
pensed and  so  cheaply  attainable,  and  find  them 
susceptible  of  description  at  once  so  enchanting 
and  so  fiiithful. 

Though  the  scenes  of  «  The  Task"  are  laid  in 
retirement,  the  poem  affords  an  amusing  per- 
spective of  human  afiairs.t  Remote  as  the  poet 
was  from  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel — ^firom  the 
"confuta  tonus  wbU  et  illeetabile  murmur"  he 
glances  at  most  of  the  subjects  of  public  interest 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  contempo- 
raries. On  those  subjects,  it  is  but  faint  praise 
to  say,  that  he  espoused  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Abundance  of  mediocrity  of  talent 
is  to  be  found  on  the  same  side,  rather  injuring 
than  promoting  the  cause,  by  its  officious  decla- 
mation. But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
stale  common-place  and  cuckooism  of  sentiment, 
than  the  philanthropic  eloquence  of  Cowper — he 
speaks  "like  one  having  authority."  Society  is 
his  debtor.  Poetical  expositions  of  the  horrors 
of  slavery  may,  indeed,  seem  very  unlikely  agents 
in  contributing  to  destroy  it ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  most  refined  planter  in  the  West  Indies 
may  look,  with  neither  shame  nor  compunction, 
on  his  own  image  in  the  pages  of  Cowper,  ex- 
posed as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and 
tasks  to  his  fellow -creature.  But  such  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  the  community  are  not  lost.  They 
fix  themselves  silently  in  the  popular  memory, 
and  they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public 

a  more  vigorous  though  a  quainter  line.  This  is  not 
among  the  parallel  pa.«mge9  producpd  by  Mr.  Peace,  and 
printed  in  Mr.  Southey's  edition  of  Cowper.  (See  vol.  vi. 
p.  227,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  92.)  Is  this  a  resemblance  or  a 
theft  f  Cowley's  thought  could  take  no  other  shape  In 
Cowper's  mind.] 

I*  Is  not  "  The  Task**  a  glorious  poem f  The  religion  «»f 
''The  Task,'"  bating  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  Is 
the  religion  of  God  and  Nature ;  the  religion  that  exults 
and  ennobles  man.— BCRMd,  to  Mn.  Jhadm,  25<A  Dectm/- 
tor,  1795.] 
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opinion  which  must,  tooner  or  later,  wrench  the 
lash  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

I  should  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  shorter  poems  of  Cowper,  as  well  as  on 
his  translation  of  Homer,  if  I  had  not  been  fear- 
ful, not  only  of  trespassing  on  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, but  on  the  boundaries  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  prescribe  to  myself,  in  the  length  of 
these  notices.    There  are  many  zealous  admireis 


of  the  poet,  who  will  possibly  refuse  all  quarter 
to  the  observations  on  his  defects,  which  I  have 
freely  made  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  read 
him,  I  conceive,  who  have  been  so  slightly  de- 
lighted, as  to  think  I  have  over-rated  his  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature,  his  transcripts  of  human 
manners,  or  his  powers,  as  a  moral  poet,  of  mcol- 
eating  those  truths  and  affections  which  make 
the  heart  feel  itself  better  and  more  happy.* 


FROM  "THE  TASK" 

BOOK  X. 

Oolomukdefl  oommended-— Aloore,  and  the  view  from  it— 
The  WfldemeA— Th©  Grov»— The  Throeher— The  neees- 
aity  and  benefits  of  Sxerdae. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  taste. 
Now  scom'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers,  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
"We  bear  our  shades  about  us:  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 
And  range  an  India  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus — ^he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polishM,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious  lest  too  fest) 
A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  bridge, 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind. 
Disfigures  earth :  and  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefe  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name. 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
80  strong  the  zeal  t'  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few. 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  the  abyss  abhorPd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 


[*  Cowper  is,  as  he  deeerree  to  be,  the  most  popvkir 
poet  of  bis  age.  His  translation  of  Homer  is  the  best 
£nglieh  Yereion;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  better  csan  ever  be 
produced,  because  it  r^re^ente  the  orl(^nal  fldthftillj  and 
fully,  except  in  tJiiat  magnificent  measure  for  which 
nothing  mther  like  or  equiyalent  in  this  case  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  our  language.  The  letters  hare  a  chann  which 
is  neTer  attained  in  those  that  are  written  with  the  re- 
motest view  to  pubUention:  they  come  from  the  heart, 
and  therelbre  they  find  the  way  to  it.— Soi;tuet,  Protpectus 
to  Qnoper's  W&rki. 

Lord  Byron  speakaof  Cowper  as  a  writer,  but  no  poet ; 
and  talks  of  his  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  drawn  up 


And  even  to  a  down.    Now  roves  the  eye; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height. 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle ;  but  scattered  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  while  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 
Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  gray  smooth  tninb 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  bongfai. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wannish  gray  ;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  lea^ 
And  ash  far^stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  son, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Dififusing  odours :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  jet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honoun  hri(^ 
O'er  these,  but  fer  beyond,  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between,) 
The  O use,  dividing  the  well-water'd  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weepi 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  um 

like  a  seedsman's  catalogue.  Still  stranger  than  this,  be 
asks  if  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded  in  readJng  )d» 
Homer.  Many,  we  would  answer,  have  sucoseded  io  read* 
ing  the  Homer  of  this  manuicaJ  OiMmUt  andcoddkdpn^ 
as  he  is  called  In  another  place  by  Lord  Byron.  It  ii  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  given  hit  apinioB 
of  Pope's  Homer  in  comparison  with  Cowper  and  with  tbe 
original.  In  his  memoir  of  Mickle,  he  has,  h6wew.  cifa- 
ally  remarked  that  Pope  has  departed  widely  from  tbe 
majestic  shnplicilgr  of  the  Greek,  and  has  giren  w  tb« 
shakes  and  flomishinga  of  the  flute  Sat  the  deep  nomit 
of  the  trumpet] 
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All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
Tl^  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change  !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  1 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 
And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  &te  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice. 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
BrushM  by  the  wind.    80  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot 

And  now  with  nerves  new-braced  and  spirits 
cheer'd 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-roll'd  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep- 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  us  next; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flies  the  cha^ 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  firequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down. 
And  sleep  not;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it — ^'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  soflen'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel, 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
All  feel  the  fireshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation :  even  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain. 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder ;  but  the  monarch  owea 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fix'd  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause. 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refivshment  find, 
For  none  they  need ;  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 


And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest, 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measui«  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  afibrds. 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most. 
Good  temper ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  soon  spent,  Uiough  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  powers  of  fimcy  and  strong  thought  are 

theirs; 
Even  age  itseif  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  firont 
The  veteran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 


OPBKIN0  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  01  <*THE  TASK." 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more.    My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 
Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feeling,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  1 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fen  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — Then  why  abroad  1 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lunga 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fell. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
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And  jealous  of  the  bletting.    Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


FROM  BOOK  IV. 

ArriTAl  of  the  Port  in  a  "Winter  Evening— The  Newspaper 
—The  World  contemplated  at  a  distance— Addrees  to 
Winter— The  rural  Amiuements  of  a  Winter  Brening 
compared  with  &Bhionable  ones. 

Hark  !  *tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  atrapp'd  waist,  and  frozen 

locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold,  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  ui  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  1 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  free  1  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jeweird  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?     The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprison'd  wranglers  free. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  am 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cupa, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  &ce 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his 

sides, 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitiire  attention,  while  I  read, 


Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 
What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge, 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  oflice  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !  At  hisheeb, 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 
And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 
And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take : 
The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 
To  engross  a  moment's  notice;  and  yet  begi. 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thonghts. 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praiie; 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense. 
That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 
While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald; 
Heaven, earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  oftheirsweeti; 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 
Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 
And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  g^eat  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  aH  her  gala 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations :  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not     I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice,  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble,  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  top-mast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes ; 
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While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home, 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  cleet  tike  ashes  fill'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group. 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound. 
The  silent  circle  fi&n  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal : 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors. 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Enjoy'd,  spare  feast !  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fiincy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God, 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
90 


While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand, 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlook'd  for,  lifo  preserved,  and  peace  restored. 

Fruits  of  omnipotent,  eternal  love. 

Oh,  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaim'd 

The  Sabine  bard.     Oh,  evenings,  I  reply, 

More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours. 

As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 


FROM  BOOK  TI. 

Bells  at  a  dbtanee— Tine  Noon  in  Wlntei^Medltation 
better  tban  Books. 

Thebb  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  uitervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes. 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems. 
It  seem'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path. 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn. 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all. 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  found ! 
Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force. 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love; 
Whose  favour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 

lower. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice. 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown,* 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  rear'd  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret. 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire !  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  firiend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still. 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tameu 
The  pljif  fill  humour ;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
8x2 
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And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth, 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss, 
And,  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold. 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  doud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceivB 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And 'settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms^ 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  ail  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppress'd : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.  Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  hb  books. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THB  ROYAL  QlSORaB.* 

TO  THK  MARCB  Of  BCIPIO. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 


His  last  searfight  is  Ibught; 
His  work  of  gloiy  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
Bhe  sprang  no  fatal  leak; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  lour  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone. 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


[•  Cowper  wrote  thla  very  noble  poem  to  induce  Govern- 
ment to  the  attempt  of  weighing  np  poor  Kempenlielt's 
«Ve8sel.  If  K>ng  could  have  induced  men  to  the  trial,  this 
surely  should  have  had  the  effect.  The  Royal  George  has 
been  weighed  up  since  the  poet  wrote,  by  tlM  Ingenuity  of 
Colon«)l  Pauley,  but  la  a  leis  noUe  way.] 


TARDLKT  OAK. 

SuBTivoB  sole,  and  hardly  sndi,  of  all 
That  once  lived  here,  thy  brethren,  at  my  biitb, 
(Since  which  I  number  threescore  winters  past,) 
A  shatter'd  veteran,  hoUow-trunk'd  perfaaps. 
As  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  deform. 
Relics  of  ages !  could  a  mind,  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven,  created  thing  adore, 
I  might  with  reverence  kneel,  and  worship  thee. 

It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse. 
When  our  forefather  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity.    The  conscience  yet 
Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine. 
Loved  not  the  light,  but,  gloomy,  into  gloom 
Of  thickest  shades,  like  Adam  after  taste 
Of  fruit  proscribed,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball 
Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  thi«fiilL 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  pailoin*d 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 
But  Fate  thy  growth  decreed;  autumnal  rains 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellow'd  the  soil 
Design'd  thy  cradle  ;  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepare 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure. 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  thiuugfa. 

So  fancy  dreams.    Disprove  it,  if  ye  can. 
Ye  reasoners  broad  awake,  whose  busy  seaidi 
Of  argument,  employed  too  oft  amiss. 
Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  away ! 

Thou  fell'st  mature ;  and,  in  the  loamy  cfod 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct. 
Didst  burst  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twim, 
Now  stars;  two  lobes,  protruding,  pair*d  exact i 
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A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  lea^ 
And,  all  the  elements  thy  puny  growth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becamest  a  twig. 
Who  lived  when  thou  wast  such  ?  Oh,  couldst 
thou  speak. 
As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but,  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past* 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneoaa  oft. 
The  clock  of  history,  ieudUi  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facts 
Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right 
Desperate  attempt,  till  trees  shall  speak  again ! 
Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — king  of  the 
woods; 
And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.   Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
Overhung  the  champaign;  and  the  numerous 

flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now.    Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast 
push'd 
Of  treeship — first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass ; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and,  as  century  roll'd 
Slow  after,  century,  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion'd  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss'd 
With  prominent  wens,  globose — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  world 
Witness^  of  mutability  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below ! 
Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist, 
Created  changeable,  and  changfe  at  last 
Destroys  them.     Skies  uncertain,  now  the  heat 
Transmitting  doudness,  and  the  solar  beam 
]N*ow  quenching  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds— • 
Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drought. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man. 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.    Nature's  threads, 
Fine  passing  thought,  e'en  in  her  coarsest  works, 
Delight  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 
The  force  that  agitates  not  unimpaired ; 
But,  worn  by  frequent  impulse,  to  the  eaose 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself,  comparing  still 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thenoe, 
Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 
Time  was,  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shi^e  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
W  hen  tempests  could  not.     At  thy  firmest  age 
I'hou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents 
.  That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the 
deck 
Of  some  flagged  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms, 


The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  preaent 
To  the  four-quarter'd  winds,  robust  and  bold, 
Warp'd  into  tough  knee-timber,  many  a  load ! 
But  the  axe  spared  thee.    In  those  thriftier  days 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
The  bottomless  demands  of  contest  waged 
For  senatorial  honours.    Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever^nibbling  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more, 
Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unobserved, 
Achieved  a  labour  which  had,  far  and  wide, 
By  man  perform'd,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 
Embowell'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  naught  but  the  sooop'd  rind  that 


A  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root 
Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbidd'st 
The  feller's  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fiings, 
Which,  crook'd  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  dasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect. 

So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid, 
Though  all  the  superstructure,  by  the  tooth 
Pulverized  of  vensJity,  a  shell 
Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself ! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.     Winds  have  rant 
them  oft" 
Long  since ;  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild 
With  bow  and  shaft,  have  burnt  them«    Some 

have  left 
A  splinter'd  stump  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white ; 
And  Bome,  memorial  none  where  once  they  grew. 
Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can. 
Even  where  death  predominates.    The  Spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighbouring  wood, 
So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none, 
Or  prompter,  save  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
Myself  the  oracle,  and  will  discourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  fiither  of  us  all, 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman ;  never  gazed, 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him ;  learn'd  not  by  degrees. 
Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear ; 
But,  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey'd 
All  creatures — with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properties — assig^'d 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  fiU'd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  Heaven 
In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority.    No  tutor  charged  his  hand 
With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  taak'd  his  mind 
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With  problems.     History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd   on  her  elbow,  watching  Time,  whose 

course, 
Eventfbl,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme  ;* 


TO  HABT.f 

Thb  twentieth  year  is  weU  nigh  past. 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Maiy! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Kow  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more ; 

MyMaiy! 
For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

MyMaiy! 
Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  ntter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyMaiy! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light. 

My  Mary  I 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary ! 
Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiy! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mo  vest 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chili, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oil  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary! 


[♦Oowper  never  bestowed  more  labour  on  any  of  his 
oompoeltlong  than  npon  the  «  YaitUey  Oak :"  nordW  he 
ever  labour  more  taooegaftillv^—fioiiTHXT,  Lift  of  Oomper, 
VoL  Hi.  p.  17.1 

rt  About  this  time  It  was  that  be  addreased  to  her 


And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMaiy! 


TO  MT  OOUSIN  ANNS  BODHAH. 
our  Baanvnra  fsom  heb  a,  hitwobk  pcbsi,  mass  bt  m 

Mt  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore, 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 

I  thank  thee  for  my  purse. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here ; 
But  not  of  Love ; — ^that  gem's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it : 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  Love, 
Esteem  thy  present  far  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it. 


UNBS  ON  HIS  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

Oh  that  thoee  lips  had  language!     Life  bat 
passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Thoee  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
*< Grieve  not,  my  child, chase  all  thy  fears  away!" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyea 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  daim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  biddest  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  griei^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  leamM  that  thou  wast  dcaJ, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed ! 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfell,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Ves. 
I  heard  the  bell  toird  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nurseiy  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  1 — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 

(Mrs.  Unwin)  one  of  the  most  touching,  and  cMrtaixity  t^ 
most  widely-known  of  all  hia  poems,  fiw  tt  has  bc«ti  re*! 
by  thouMtnds  who  have  never  peruMd  **The  IWiL.**  »v 
perhi^  neen  or  beard  of  any  other  (tf  hia  worka.— ^a:tas^ 
Ltfe  vif  Oowper^  vol.  liL  p.  150.] 
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Thj  maideDs,  grieved  themselves  at  my  conoem^ 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived 

By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 

Dupe  of  tiHnorrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 

I  learn'd  at  lust  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day* 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capp'd, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  eflfaoed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scom'd  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours. 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,and8trokd  myhead,and  smile,) 


Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart^the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  ag^in. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  frinning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the 

shore, 
|<  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar," 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd — 
Me,  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  terapest-toas'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  oh  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — ^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 


ERASMUS  DARWIN. 


[BorB,ini.   IH«d,UOI.] 


E&A8M178  Dabwin  was  bom  at  Elton,  near 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  private  gentleman.  He  studied  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  medicine ;  after  which,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  to  finish  his  medical  studies.  Having 
taken  a  physician's  degree  at  that  university,  he 
settled  in  his  profession  at  Litchfield ;  and,  by  a 
bold  and  successful  display  of  his  skill  in  one  of 
the  first  cases  to  which  he  was  called,  established 
his  practice  and  reputation.  About  a  year  after 
hie  arrival,  he  married  a  Miss  Howard,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Litchfield,  and  by 
that  connection  strengthened  his  interest  in  the 


place.  He  was,  in  theory  and  practice,  a  rigid 
enemy  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  was 
regarded  as  a  great  promoter  of  temperate  habits 
among  the  citizens :  but  he  gave  a  singular  in- 
stance of  his  departure  from  his  own  theory, 
within  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  very 
place  where  he  proved  the  apostle  of  sobriety. 
Having  one  day  joined  a  few  friends  who  were 
going  on  a  water-party,  he  got  so  tipsy  after  a 
cold  collation,  that,  on  the  boat  approaching  Not 
tingham,  he  jumped  into  the  river  and  swam 
ashore.  The  party  called  to  the  philosopher  to 
return;  but  he  walked  on  deliberately,  in  hi* 
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wet  dothes,  tUi  be  reached  the  market-place  of 
Nottingham,  and  was  there  found  hy  hia  fnend,  an 
apothecary  of  the  place,  haranguing  the  town'a- 
people  on  the  benefit  of  iiresh  air,  till  he  waa  per- 
'auaded  by  his  friend  to  come  to  his  house  and 
shift  his  clothee.  Dr.  Darwin  stammered  habitu- 
ally ;  but  on  this  occasion  wine  untied  his  tongue. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  the  patella  of  his  knee,  in  consequence  of 
attempting  to  driTe  a  carriage  of  his  own  Utopian 
contrivance,  which  upset  at  the  first  experiment 
He  lost  his  first  wife,  after  thirteen  years  of 
domestic  union.  During  his  widowerhood,  Mrs. 
Pole  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Pole,  of  Redbum,  in  Derby- 
shire, brought  her  children  to  his  house  to  be  cured 
of  a  poison,  which  they  had  taken  in  the  shape 
of  medicine,  and,  by  his  invitation,  she  continued 
with  him  till  the  young  patients  were  perfectly 
cured.  He  was  soon  after  called  to  attend  the 
lady,  at  her  own  house,  in  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
prescribed  with  more  than  a  physician's  interest 
in  her  fate.  Not  being  invited  to  sleep  in  the 
house  in  the  night  after  his  arrival,  he  spent  the 
hours  till  morning  beneath  a  tree,  opposite  to  her 
apartment,  watching  the  passing  and  repassing 
lights.  While  the  life  which  he  so  passionately 
loved  was  in  danger,  he  paraphrased  Petrarch's 
celebrated  sonnet  on  the  dream  which  predicted 
to  him  the  death  of  Laura.  Though  less  favoured 
by  the  muse  than  Petrarch,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  love.  Mrs.  Pole,  on  the  demise  of  an 
aged  partner,  accepted.  Dr.  Darwin's  hand  in 
1781 ;  and,  in  compliance  with  her  inclinations, 
he  removed  from  Litchfield  to  practice  at  Derby. 
He  had  a  family  by  his  second  wife,  and  continued 
in  high  professional  reputation  till  his  death,  in 
1802,  which  was  occasioned  by  angina  pectoris, 
the  result  of  a  sudden  cold. 
•  Dr.  Darwin  was  between  forty  and  fifty  before 
he  began  the  principal  poem  by  which  he  is 
known.  Till  then  he  had  written  only  occasional 
verses,  and  of  these  he  was  not  ostentatious, 
fearing  that  it  might  affect  his  medical  reputation 
to  be  thought  a  poet.  When  his  name  as  a  physi- 
cian had,  however,  been  established,  he  ventured, 
in  the  year  1781,  to  publish  the  first  part  of  his 
«  Botanic  Garden."  Mrs.  Anna  Seward,  in  her 
life  of  Darwin,  declares  herself  the  authoress  of 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem ;  but  as  she  had 
never  courage  to  make  this  pretension  during 
Dr.  Darwin's  life,  her  veracity  on  the  subject  is 
exposed  to  suspicion.*  In  1789  and  1792,  the 
second  and  third  part  of  his  botanic  poem  ap- 
peared. In  1793  and  1796,  he  published  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  his  **  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws 
of  Organic  Life."    In  1801,  he  published  *<  Phy- 


tologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agricuhure  and 
Gardening ;"  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  small 
treatise  on  female  education,  which  attracted  little 
notice.  After  his  death  appeared  his  poem,  <<  The 
Temple  of  Nature,"  a  mere  echo  of  the  «  BciCanie 
Garden." 

Darwin  was  a  materialist  in  poetry  no  less  than 
in  philosophy.  In  the  latter,  he  attempts  to  build 
systems  of  vital  aensibility  on  mere  mechanical 
principles;  and,  in  the  former,  he  paints  every 
thing  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  if  the  soul  had  no 
pleasure  beyond  the  vivid  conception  of  form, 
colour,  and  motion.  Nothing  makes  poetry  more 
lifeless  than  description  by  abstract  terms  and 
genera]  qualities ;  but  Darwin  runs  to  the  oppoate 
extreme  of  prominently  glaring  circumstantial 
description,  without  shade,  relief,  or  penpective. 

His  celebrity  rose  and  fell  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  His  poetry  appeared  at  a  time  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  innovation,  and  his  attempt 
to  wed  poetry  and  science  was  a  bold  experiment, 
which  had  some  apparent  sanction  from  the 
triumphs  of  modem  discovery.  When  Lucretius 
wrote,  science  was  in  her  cradle;  but  modem 
philosophy  had  revealed  truths  in  nature  more 
sublime  than  the  marvels  of  fiction.  The  Rosi- 
crudan  machinery  of  his  poem  had,  at  the  fint 
glance,  an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  variety 
of  his  allusion  was  surprising.  On  a  closer  view, 
it  was  observable  that  the  Botanic  gc»ddes8,  and 
her  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  were  useless,  fitMn  their 
having  no  employment ;  and  tiresome,  from  bdng 
the  mere  pretexts  for  declamation.  The  variety  of 
allusion  is  very  whimsical.  Dr.  Franklin  is  coizh 
pared  to  Cupid ;  while  Hercules,  Lady  Melboiime, 
Emma  Crewe,  Brindtey's  canals,  and  sleeping 
cherubs,  sweep  on  like  images  in  a  dream.  Tribes 
and  grasses  are  likened  to  angels,  and  the  truffle 
is  rehearsed  as  a  subterranean  empress.  His  la* 
borious  ingenuity  in  finding  comparisons  is  fre- 
quently like  that  of  Hervey  in  his  «  Meditations,' 
or  of  Flavel  in  hia  "  Gardening  Spiritualized." 

If  Darwin,  however,  was  not  a  good  poet  it 
may  be  owned  that  he  is  frequently  a  bold  per- 
sonifier,  and  that  some  of  his  insulated  passages 
are  musical  and  picturesque.  His  Botanic  Gai^ 
den  once  pleased  many  better  judges  than  ha 
afifected  biographer,  Anna  Seward ;  it  fasdnated 
even  the  taste  of  Cowper,  who  says,  in  conjuac- 
tioB  with  Hayley, 

"We,  therefore  plessed,  extd  thy  80n& 

Though  Tsrloas  yet  eomplete. 
Rich  in  Mnhellishment,  as  atroog 

And  learned  as  *ti«  sveet. 
And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 

And  howsoerw  known. 
That  will  not  wesT*  a  wnsth  ft«  thes^ 

Unworthy  of  his  own." 


FROM  "THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,*'  CANTO  IL 

DBRBUOnOH  OP  G&]1BTBE8*S  ABMJ. 

When  Heaven's  dread  justice  smites  in  crimes 
o  erg^wn 
The  blood-nursed  Tyrant  on  his  purple  throne, 

[•  « I  was   at  Liothfleld,"  writes  R.  L.  Edgeworth  to 
8ir  Walter   Scott,  "when  the  lines   hi  question  were 


Onomes !  your  bold  forms  unnumbered  arms  oll^ 

stretch. 
And  urge  the  vengeance  o'er  the  guilty  wretch.— 
Thus  when  Cambyses  led  his  barbarous  hoists 
From  Persia's  rocks  to  Egypt's  trembling  coasrs 

written  hy  MJn  Seward."— JB^iooiril^*  Jfcatotrs,  vrL  i. 

p.  aw.] 
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Defiled  each  hallowM  fane  and  sacred  wood, 
And,  drunk  with  fury,  swell'd  the  Nile  with  blood ; 
Waved  his  proud  banner  o'er  the  Theban  states, 
And  pour'd   destruction  through  her  hundred 

gates; 
In  dread  divisions  march'd  the  marshallM  bands, 
And  swarming  armies  blacken*d  all  the  lands, 
By  Memphis  these  to  Ethiop*s  sultry  plains. 
And  those  to  Hammon's  sand-encircled  fanes. 
Slow  as  they  pass'd,  the  indignant  temples  frown'd, 
Low  curses  muttering  from  the  vaulted  ground ; 
Long  aisles  of  cypress  waved  their  deepened  glooms, 
And  quivering  spectres  grinn'd  amid  the  tombs ! 
Prophetic  whispers  breathed  from  Sphinx's  tongue. 
And  Memnon's  lyre  with  hollow  murmurs  mng ; 
Burst  from  each  pyramid  expiring  groans,       « 
And  darker  shadows  stretch*d  their  lengthen'd 

cones. 
Day  after  day  their  deathfiil  route  they  steer, 
Lust  in  the  van,  and  Rapine  in  the  rear. 
Gnomes !  as  they  march'd,  you  hid  the  gathered 

fruits, 
The  bladed  grass,  sweet  grains  and  mealy  roots ; 
Scared  the  tired  quails  that  journeyed  o'er  their 

heads, 
Retained  the  locusts  in  their  earthy  beds ; 
Bade  on  your  sands  no  night-bom  dews  distil, 
Stay'd  with  vindictive  hands  the  scanty  rill. — 
Loud  o'er  the  camp  the  fiend  of  Famine  shrieks, 
Calls  all  her  brood  and  champs  her  hundred  beaks ; 
O'er  ten  square  leagues  her  pennons  broad  expand. 
And  twilight  swims  upon  the  shuddering  sand : 
Perch'd  onher  crest  the  griffin  Discord  clings. 
And  giant  Murder  rides  between  her  wings ; 
Blood  from  each  dotted  hair  and  horny  quill. 
And  showers  of  tears  in  blended  streams  distill ; 
High  poised  in  air  her  spiry  neck  she  bends, 
Rolls  her  keen  eye,  her  dragon  claws  extends. 
Darts  from  above,  and  tears  at  each  fell  swoop 
With  iron  frings  the  decimated  troop. 
Now  o*er  their  head  the  whizzing  whirlwinds 

breathe. 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath ; 
Tinged-  by  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies ; 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround. 
And  whirling  turrets  stalk  along  the  ground. 
— Long  ranks  in  vain  their  shining  blades  extend. 
To  demon-gods  their  knees  unhallow'd  bend. 
Wheel  in  wide  circle,  form  in  hollow  square, 
And  now  they  front,  and  now  they  fly  the  war. 
Pierce  the  deaf  tempest  with  lamenting  cries. 
Press  their  parch'd  lips,  and  dose  their  blood-shot 

eyes. 
Gnomes !  o'er  the  waste  you  led  your  myriad 

powers, 
Climb'd  on  the  whirls,  and  aim'd  the  flinty  showers ! 
Onward  resistless  rolls  the  infuriate  surge. 
Clouds  follow  douds,  and  mountains  mountains 

urge; 
Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims, 
Bursts  o*er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  struggling 

limbs; 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush, 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  crush — 


Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  islands  (all. 
And  one  great  earthy  ocean  covers  all ! — 
Then  ceased  the  storm, — Night  bow'd  his  Ethiop 

brow 
To  earth,  and  listened  to  the  groans  below, — 
Grim  Horror  shook, — awhile  the  living  hill 
Heaved  with  convulsive  throes, — and  all  was  still! 


IROM  CANTO  m. 
Fusnaaion  to  Mothsrs  to  suckle  their  cnm  Chlktren. 

CoNNrBiAL  Fair!   whom   no  fond  transport 
warms 
To  lull  your  infant  in  maternal  arms , 
Who,  bless'd  in  vain  with  tumid  bosoms,  hear 
His  tender  wailings  with  unfeeling  ear ; 
The  soothing  kiss  and  milky  rill  deny 
To  the  sweet  pouting  lip,  and  glistening  eye ! — 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  cradle's  damask  roof. 
The  eider  bolster,  and  embroider'd  woof! 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitied  plains. 
And  many  a  tear  the  tasseled  cushion  stains ! 
No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  cares  to  rest. 
So  soft  no  pillow  as  his  mother's  breast ! — 
Thus  charm'd  to  sweet  repose, when  twilight  hours 
Shed  their  soft  influence  on  celestial  bowers, 
The  cherub  Innocence,  with  smile  divine, 
Shuts  hiswhite  wings,  and  sleeps  on  beauty's  shrine. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

MkUUght  Conflagration;  Catastrophe  of  the  fiunilies  of 
Woodmason  and  Molesworth. 

Fbom  dome  to  dome  when  flames  infuriate  climb, 
Sweep  the  long  street,  invest  the  tower  sublime ; 
Gild  the  tall  vanes,  amid  the  astonish'd  night. 
And  reddening  Heaven  returns  the  sanguine  light ; 
While  with  vast  strides  and  bristling  hair  aloof 
Pale  Danger  glides  along  the  falling  roof; 
And  giant  Terror  howling  in  amaze 
Moves  his  dark  limbs  across  the  lurid  blaze. 

Nymphs !  you  first  taught  the  gelid  wave  to  rise, 
Hurl'd  in  resplendent  arches  to  the  skies ; 
In  iron  cells  condensed  the  airy  spring. 
And  imp'd  the  torrent  with  unfailing  wing ; 
— On  the  fierce  flames  the  shower  impetuous  falls, 
And  sudden  darkness  shrouds  the  shatter'd  walls ; 
Steam,  smoke,  and  dust  in  blended  volumes  roll, 
And  night  and  silence  repossess  the  pole. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs !  in  those  disastrous 
hours. 
Which  wrapp'd  in   flames  Augusta's   sinking 

towers? 
Why  did  ye  linger  in  your  wells  and  groves, 
When  sad  Woodmason  moum'd  her  inflint  loves  ? 
When  thy  fair  daughters  with  unheeded  screams. 
Ill-fated  Molesworth!  cairdtheioiteringstreamsl — 
The  trembling  nymph  on  bloodless  fingers  hung. 
Eyes  fit>m  the  tottering  wall  the  distant  throng. 
With  ceaseless  shrieks  her  sleeping  friends  alarms. 
Drops  with  singed  hair  into  her  lover's  arms, — 
1'he  illumined  mother  seeks  with  footsteps  fleet. 
Where  hangs  the  safe  balcony  o'er  the  street, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sheet  her  youngest  hope  suspends, 
And  panting  lowers  it  to  her  tiptoe  friends ; 
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Again  she  hurries  on  alTection's  wings, 
And  now  a  third,  and  now  a  fourth  she  brings ; 
Safe  all  her  babes,  she  smoothes  her  horrent  brow, 
And  bursts  through  bickering  flames,  unscorch'd 

below, 
So  by  her  son  arraign*d,  with  feet  unshod, 
O'er  burning  bars  indignant  Emma  trod. 

E'en  on  the  day  when  Youth  with  Beauty  wed, 
The  flames  surprised  them  in  their  nuptial  bed ; — 
Seen  at  the  opening  sash  with  bosom  bare. 
With  wringing  hands,  and  dark  dishevell'd  hair, 
The  blushing  bride  with  wild  disordered  charms 
Round  her  fond  lover  winds  her  ivoiy  arms ; 
Beat,  as  they  clasp,  their  throbbing  hearts  with 

fear. 
And  many  a  kiss  is  miz'd  with  many  a  tear ; — 
Ah  me !  in  vain  the  labouring  engines  pour 
Round  their  pale  limbs  the  ineffectual  shower — 
— Then  crash'd  the  floor,  while  shrinking  crowds 

retire, 
And  Love  and  Virtue  sunk  amid  the  fire ! — 
With  piercing  screams  afflicted  strangers  mourn, 
And  their  white  ashes  mingle  in  their  urn. 


FROM  CANTO  IV. 

The  heroic  Attarhment  of  the  Youth  In  Hollaod,  who 
attended  his  mlstreaa  in  the  plague. 

Tnrs  when  the  Plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
Look'd  through  the  mist  and  shook  his  clotted 

hair; 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steer'd  malignant  clouds, 
And  rain'd  destruction  on  the  gasping  crowds ; 
The  beauteous  .'Egle  felt  the  venom'd  dart,* 
Slow  roird  her  eye,  and  feebly  throbb'd  her  heart; 


Each  fervid  sigh  seemed  shorter  than  the  last. 
And  starting  friendship  shunn'd  her  as  she  pass'd. 
— With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitaiy  shade, 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  moss  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
— ^On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  pursaes, 
Shades  her  from  winds,  and  shelters  her  firom  dews, 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvas  rooC 
Spreads  o'er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  wooC^ 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  stiowa. 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  brows ; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  charms, 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  m  his  arms. — 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  lair 
Applauds  his  virtues,  and  rewards  his  care ; 
Mourns  with  wet  cheek  her  fair  companions  fled 
On  timorous  step,  or  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  aU  its  scatter'd  rays. 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blaze ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and  caressed. 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. — 
Less  bold,  Leander  at  the  dusky  hour 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  &r  love-lighted  tower ; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wav«^ 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  daim'd  the  nuptial  bed 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel-guide. 
The  enamour'd  demon  from  the  fatal  bride* — 
— Sylphs !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  &nn'd 

the  air, 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair; 
Love  round  their  couch  efiused  his  rosy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquer'd  Death. 


JAMES  BEATTIE. 

[Bora,  113ft.    DM,  IMS.] 


Jaubs  Beattib  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Lawrence  Kirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland. 
His  father,  who  rented  a  small  farm  in  that 
parish,  died  when  the  poet  was  only  seven  years 
old ;  but  the  loss  of  a  protector  was  happily  sup- 
plied to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  who  kept  him 
at  school  till  he  obtained  a  bursary  at  the  Ma- 
rischal  College,  Aberdeen.  At  that  university  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and,  at  nine- 
teen, he  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  sup- 
porting himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  teaching  a 
school  in  the  neighbouring  parish.  While  he 
was  in  this  obscure  situation,  some  pieces  of 
verse,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  Maga- 
zine, gained  him  a  little  local  celebrity.  Mr. 
Garden,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  afterward 

•  When  the  plague  raged  In  Holland,  in  1636,  a  yonng 
girl  was  seised  with  It,  had  three  carbanclee,  and  waa 
removed  to  a  gaxden,  where  her  lover,  who  was  hetfothed 
.  to  her,  attended  hat  aa  a  nurse,  and  slept  with  her  as  his 
wife.  He  remained  uninfected,  and  she  recoyered,  and 
was  married  to  him.  The  story  is  related  \ij  Tin&  Pstatl* 
shis,  ia  the  Misc.  Cor.  Ann.  n.  Ohe.  188. 


Lord  Gardenstone,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  cb- 
oouraged  him  as  an  ingenious  young  man,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  tables  of  the  neighboming 
gentry:  an  honour  not  usually  extended  to  a 
parochial  schoohnaster.  In  1757,  be  stood  can- 
didate for  the  place  of  usher  in  the  higb-«dMMl 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  foiled  by  a  competitor, 
who  surpassed  him  in  the  minutic  of  Lathi 
grammar ;  but  his  character  as  a  scholar  suflered 
BO  little  by  the  disappointment,  that  at  the  next 
vacancy  he  was  called  to  the  place  without  a 
trial.  He  had  not  been  long  at  this  school, 
when,  in  1761,  be  published  a  volume  of  Original 
Poems  and  Translations  which  (it  speaks  mocb 
for  the  critical  clemency  of  the  times)  were  fa- 
vourably received  and  highly  commended  in  the 
English  Reviews.  So  little  satisfied  was  the 
author  himself  with  those  early  effusions,  that, 
excepting  four,  which  he  admitted  to  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  his  works,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  them  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  he  de- 
stroyed eveiy  copy  of  the  volame  which  he  ooold 
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pfocara.  About  the  age  of  twenty-flix,  be  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Maiiflchal  College  of  Aberdeen,  a  promotion 
which  he  must  have  owed  to  his  general  repata- 
tion  in  literature:  but  it  is  singular,  that  the 
iriend  who  first  proposed  to  solicit  the  High  Con- 
atable  of  Scotland  to  obtain  this  appoinment, 
should  have  grounded  the  proposal  on  the  merit 
of  Beattie's  poetiy.  In  the  volume  already  men- 
tioned there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  budding 
promise  of  genius. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  this  professorship, 
which  he  held  for  forty  years,  he  immediately 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  students ; 
and  gradually  compiled  materials  for  those  prose 
works,  on  which  his  name  would  rest  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  if  he  were  not  known  as  a 
poet.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  not  a  first-rate 
metaphysician ;  and  the  Scotch,  in  undervaluing 
his  powers  of  abstract  and  close  reasoning,  have 
been  disposed  to  give  him  less  credit  than  he 
deserves,  as  an  elegant  and  amusing  writer. 
But  the  English,  who  must  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  his  style,  admire  it  for  an  ease,  familiarity,  and 
an  Anglicism  that  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
correct  and  polished  diction  of  Blair.  His  mode 
of  illustrating  abstract  questions  is  fanciful  and 
interesting. 

In  1765,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  «The 
Judgment  of  Paris,*'  which  his  biographer,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  did  not  think  fit  to  rank  among 
his  works.*  For  more  obvious  reasons  Sir  Wil- 
liam excluded  his  Unes,  written  in  the  subsequent 
year,  on  the  proposal  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  Churchill  in  Westminster  Abbey — >lines  which 
have  no  beauty  or  dignity  to  redeem  their  bitter 
expression  of  hatred.  On  particular  subjects, 
Beattie's  virtuous  indignation  was  apt  to  be 
hysterical.  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Campbell  hated 
the  principles  of  David  Hume  as  sincerely  as  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Truth ;  but  they  never 
betrayed  more  than  philosophical  hostility,  while 
Beattie  used  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing Hume  from  civil  society. 

His  reception  of  Gray,  when  that  poet  visited 
Scotland  in  1765,  shows  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
literary  character  in  a  finer  light.  Gray*s  mind 
was  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  many  other  re- 
spects, peculiarly  congenial  with  his  own;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cordial  and  reverential 
welcome  which  Beattie  gave  to  his  illustrious 
visitant.  In  1770,  he  published  his  «  Essay  on 
Truth,"  which  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  extensive 
popularity ;  and  within  a  twelvemonth  after,  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Minstrel.'*  The  poem  appeared 
at  first  anonymously ;  but  its  beauties  were  im- 
mediately and  justly  appreciated.  The  second 
part  was  not  published  till  1774.  When  Gray 
criticised  the  Minstrel  he  objected  to  its  author 
that,  after  many  stanzas,  the  description  went 
on   and   the  narrative  stopped.      Beattie  very 

*  It  is  to  b«  fimnd  in  the  SootUah  Magactaie;  sand,  if  I 

may  judge  ftom  an  obflcure  recollection  of  it,  is  at  least 

as  well  worthy  of  reviyal  aa  some  of  his  minor  pieces. 

rsse  it  also  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Beattie^  p.  QT.] 
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justly  answered  to  this  criticism,  that  he  meant 
the  poem  for  description,  not  for  incidentt  But 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  i\na  proper  apology, 
when  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  his  in- 
tention of  producing  Edwin,  in  some  subsequent 
books,  in  the  character  of  a  warlike  bard  in- 
spiring his  countrymen  to  battle,  and  contributing 
to  repel  their  invaders.]:  This  intention,  if  he 
ever  seriously  entertained  it,  might  have  pro- 
duced some  new  kind  of  poem,  but  would  have 
formed  an  incongruous  <eounterpart  to  the  piece 
as  it  now  stands,  which,  as  a  picture  of  still  life, 
aud  a  vehicle  of  contemplative  morality,  has  a 
charm  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  bold  evolu- 
tions of  heroic  narrative.  After  having  portrayed 
his  young  enthusiast  with  such  advantage  in 
a  state  of  visionary  quiet,  it  would  have  been 
too  violent  a  transition  to  have  begun  in  a 
new  book  to  surround  him  with  dates  of  time 
and  names  of  places.  The  interest  which  we 
attach  to  Edwin's  character,  would  have  been 
lost  in  a  more  ambitious  effort  to  make  him 
a  greater  or  more  important,  or  a  more  locally 
defined  being.  It  is  the  solitary  growth  of  his 
genius,  and  his  isolated  and  mystic  abstraction 
from  mankind,  that  fix  our  attention  on  the 
romantic  features  of  that  genius.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  fiite  does  not  divert  us  from  his 
mind  to  his  circumstances.  A  more  unworldly 
air  is  given  to  his  character,  that  instead  of 
being  tacked  to  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  one 
«  Who  envied  not,  who  never  thought  of  kings;" 
and  that,  instead  of  mingling  with  the  troubles 
which  deface  the  creation,  he  only  existed  to 
make  his  thoughts  the  mirror  of  its  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Another  English  critic§  has 
blamed  Edvein's  vision  of  the  fairies  as  too 
splendid  and  artificial  for  a  simple  youth;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  ascribed  to  Ed- 
win, as  he  lived  in  minstrel  days,  that  necessarily 
excluded  such  materials  from  his  fancy.  Had  he 
beheld  steam-engines  or  dock-yards  in  his  sleep, 
the  vision  might  have  been  pronounced  to  be  too 
artificial ;  but  he  might  have  heard  of  faiHes  and 
their  dances,  and  even  of  tapers,  gold,  and  gems, 
from  the  ballads  of  his  native  country.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  poem  there  are  some  fine 
stanzas;  but  he  has  taken  Edwin  out  of  the 
school  of  nature,  and  placed  him  in  his  own,  that 
of  moral  philosophy ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor is  experienced  by  the  reader. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Truth,"  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  *•  Minstrel," 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  His  reception, 
in  the  highest  literary  and  polite  circles,  was  dis- 
tinguished and  flattering.    The  university  of  Ox- 


[t  Gray  complained  of  a  want  of  action.  *'  Am  to  de«crip* 
tlon,"  he  says,  **  I  have  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
most  graocful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  neyer  ought  to 
make  the  sut^ect."] 

[X  This  was  no  wriUen  intention,  but  one  deliyered  orally 
in  reply  to  a  question  fk^)m  Sir  William  Forbee.  An  inya- 
sion,  howeyer,  had  been  for  long  a  settled  point— some 
great  seryioe  that  the  minstrel  was  to  do  his  country;  but ' 
his  plan  was  never  concerted.] 
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ford  oonferred  on  him  the  degrae  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  the  Bovereign  himself,  besides  honouring  him 
with  a  personal  conference,  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year. 

On  his'  return  to  Scotland,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  transferring  him  to  the  uniyersity  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  de- 
cline, from  a  fear  of  those  personal  enemies  whom 
he  had  excited  by  his  Essay  on  Truth.  This 
motive,  if  it  was  his  real  one,  must  have  been 
connected  with  that  weakness  and  irritability  on 
polemical  subjects  which  have  been  already  al- 
luded to.  His  metaphysical  fame  perhaps  stood 
higher  in  Aberdeen  than  in  Edinburgh ;  but  to 
have  dreaded  personal  hostility  in  the  capital  of  a 
religious  country,  amid  thousands  of  individuals 
as  pious  as  himself,  was  a  weakness  unbecoming 
the  professed  champion  of  truth.  For  reasons 
of  delicacy,  more  creditable  to  his  memory, 
he  declined  a  living  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Porteous. 

After  this,  there  is  not  much  incident  in  his 
life.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  Essays  in 
1776,  and  another  in  1783;  and  the  outline  of 
his  academical  lectures  in  1790.  In  the  same 
year,  he  edited,  at  Edinburgh,  Addison's  papers 
in  **  The  Spectator,"  and  wrote  a  prefcu»  for  the 
edition.  He  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  family. 
The  mental  disorder  of  his  wife,  for  a  long  time 
before  it  assumed  the  shape  of  decided  derange- 
ment, broke  out  in  caprices  of  temper,  which  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  peace,  and  almost  precluded 
bim  from  having  visitors  in  his  family.    The  loss 


of  his  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a  young  man  of 
high^  promising  talents,  who  had  been  conjoined 
with  him  in  his  professorship,  was  the  greatest, 
though  not  the  last  calamity  of  his  life.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  his  spirits  after  that 
melancholy  event,  by  another  journey  to  England, 
and  some  of  his  letters  fit>m  thence  bespeak  a 
temporary  composure  and  cheezfrilnefls ;  but  the 
wound  was  never  healed.  Even  music,  of  whidi 
he  had  always  been  fond,  ceased  to  be  agreeable 
to  him  from  the  lively  recollections  which  it  ex- 
cited of  the  hours  which  he  had  been  aocaatomed 
to  spend  in  that  recreation  with  his  favourite  boj. 
He  published  the  poems  of  this  youth,  with  a 
partial  eulogy  upon  his  genius,  sudi  as  might  be 
well  excused  from  a  fether  so  situated.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  more,  his  other  son,  Montague 
Beattie,  was  also  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  This  misfortune  crushed  his  spirits  even 
to  temporary  alienation  of  mind.  With  his  wife 
in  a  madhouse,  his  sons  dead,  and  his  own  health 
broken,  he  might  be  pardoned  for  saying,  as  he 
looked  on  the  corpse  of  his  last  child,  « I  have 
done  with  this  world."  Indeed  he  acted  as  if  he 
felt  so ;  for,  though  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
he  applied  to  no  study,  enjoyed  no  society,  and 
answered  but  few  letters  o(  his  friends.  Yet, 
amid  the  depth  of  his  melancholy,  he  would  some^ 
times  acquiesce  in  his  childless  fate,  and  exdaim, 
**  How  could  I  have  borne  to  see  their  degant 
minds  mangled  with  madness !"  He  was  struck 
with  palsy  in  1799,  by  repeated  attacks  of  which 
his  life  terminated  in  1803. 


THE  MINSTREL;  OR,  THE  PROQRESS  OF  GENIUS. 

BOOK  I. 

Aa !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime  [afer ; 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war; 
Checked  by  the  scoff*  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  un- 
known ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 
Him  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  theu-  portion  fell    [Fame ; 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.  Nor  higner  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines 
proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array; 


His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoaiy  gray : 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung; 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  meny  lay  he  song. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide : 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign ; 
Where  through  vrild  groves  at  eve  the  lonciv 

swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  cfaaims. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  Tain, 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  wanna. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul   the  love  of  gold 

alarms. 

Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adon. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throaL 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  monit 
WhUe  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float: 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote. 
Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 
Oh  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  wheia 
they  will. 
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Liberal,  not  lavish,  ia  kind  Nature's  hand ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes<with  nicest  art  are  plann'd, 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise ; 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes. 

Then  grieve  not,  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent 

Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire ; 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refiise 
The  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  attire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  1 
No;  let  thy  Heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven 

aspire, 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resign'd. 
Ambition's  groveling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen, 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide, 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene,) 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence,  abide. 
And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride ! 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaiy  yields  I 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
Oh  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be 
forgiven  1 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health. 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart : 
For  ah !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting   the   ungenerous  wish,   the  selfish 

scheme. 
The  stem  resolve  unmoved  by  pity's  smart, 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. 
Return,  my  roving  Muse,  resume  thy  purposed 

theme. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degpree ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might 

dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  though  free; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  arms. 


The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock : 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'er 
they  went. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment 

springs: 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 
That  chance  may  firustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy : 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
He  moum'd  no  recreant  fnend,  nor  mistress  coy. 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phcebe  smiled. 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a 

child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast. 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife : 
Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  past. 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  vrife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofly  land  is  rife. 
Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold. 
Was  all  the  offiipring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air, 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 
The  parents'  transport,  and  the  parents'  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and 

worth; 
And  one  long  summer  day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy: 
Silent  when  glad ;  afifectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd 
the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  be- 
lieved him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  1 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head, 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weavy 
team. 
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The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  epeed, 

To  him  nor  vanitj  nor  joy  conld  bring ; 

His  heart,  from  cruel  eport  estranged,  would 

bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing, 
By  trap  or  net ;  by  arrow,  or  by  sling; 
These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 
He  wish*d  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 
Tyrant  far  lees,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might 

yield. 

Lo !  whero  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amid  the  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  1 
Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  boaiiding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
But  lo!   the  sun  appears!   and  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost 
What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round, 
Now   scoop'd   in   gulfs,  with   mountains  now 

emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along   the  hoar 
profound ! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

••  Oh  ye  wild  groves,  oh  where  is  now  your  bloom !" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
"Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy 

gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought! 
Why  do  the  birds  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  1 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  1 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the 
brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 


**  Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure  and  oool, 
And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty 

crown'd ! 
Ah !  see  the  unsightly  slime,  and  aluggbh  pool. 
Have  all  the  solitaiy  vale  embrown'd ; 
Fled  each  Mr  form,  and  mute  each  meltingsound. 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shatter'd  rocks 

away. 

«<  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 
8o  flourishes  and  fiides  majestic  man. 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth. 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  l«a. 
Oh  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildewa  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime. 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of 
Time, 
Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  dime. 

"  And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall   Spring    to   these  sad  scenes   no  mora 

return] 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed  ? 
Soon  shaU  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  ag^n  adorn  the  mead. 

"  ShaU  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  reviTc  ! 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live ! 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  1 
No:     Heaven's    immortal    springs    shall    yet 

arrive, 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  trium- 
phant reign." 

This  truth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had  taught: 
In  sooth  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew. 
No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought. 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue.       [view, 
«Let  man's  own  sphere,"  said  he,  « confine  his 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  delighL" 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  wara'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  might 

«*  And  from  the  pr»yer  of  Want,  and  plaint  of 
Oh  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear !      [Woe, 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wUderaess  below. 
Ah  !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  reftise  to 

hear! 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 
Forgive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  d<^. 
And  friends,  and  native  land;  nor  those  alone; 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to 

thine  own." 
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See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  ahower 
The  Tiflionaiy  boy  from  shelter  fly ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer  rain  is  o*er. 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant  is  the  sky. 
And  lo !  in  the  dark  east,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  sun  I 
Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  gloiy  nigh, 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  ran. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn,  that  thus  it  fares  with  age, 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom 

warm, 
This  baffled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rage. 
And  disappointment  of  her  sting  disarm. 
But  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  1 
Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire ; 
Pursue,  poor  imp,  the  imaginary  charm. 
Indulge  gay  hope  and  fancy's  pleasing  fire : 
Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themselves  expirei 

When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Bdwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  down  the  vale. 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corws  pale ; 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  chamel-dungeon  throng. 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  idiain,  and  wail. 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  ternfic  song. 
Or  blast  that  shj'ieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles 
along. 

Or  when  the  setting  moon,  in  crimson  dyed. 

Hung  oW  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 

To  haunted   stream,  remote    from    man,  he 

hied. 
Where  fiiys  of  yore  (heir  revels  wont  to  keep ; 
And  there  let  Fuicj  rove  at  large,  till  sleep 
A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 
And  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
8hrill  to  his  ringing  ear;  then  tapers  bright, 
With  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of 

night. 

Anon  in  view  a  portal's  blazon'd  arch 
Arose :  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold ; 
And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march. 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gold. 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold. 
And  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  sUk  attire ; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old. 
The  long^robed  minstreU  wake  the  warbling  wire, 
And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe 
inspire. 

With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  clear, 
A  troop  of  dames  firom  myrtle  bowers  advance ; 
The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  danoe. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance ; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze ; 
Now 'bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then 

glance 
Rapid  along :  with  maoy-colour'd  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests 

blaze. 


The  dream  is  fled.    Proud  harbinger  of  day, 
Who  scaredst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
Fell  chanticleer !  who  ofb  hath  reft  away 
My  fimcied  good,  and  brought  substantial  ill  ? 
Oh  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  still, 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear : 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill, 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 

Forbear,  my  Muse.    Let  love  attune  thy  line, 
Revoke  the  spell.    Thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine. 
Who  feels  from  every  change  amusement  flow ! 
Even  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom, 
W^hcre  the  firesh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are 
borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain 

aide. 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  fiir  and  wide. 
The  clamorous  hom  along  the  clifb  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield;  and, 

hark! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon 

rings; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-dock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  caroU  dear  fit>m  her  aerial  tour. 

O  Nature,  how  in  eveiy  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new !    ' 
Oh  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  aew, 
From  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  hdd  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  the  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and 
eye. 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  mdody 

Hence !  ye,  who  snare  and  stupefy  the  mind, 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane! 
Greedy  and  fdl,  though  impotent  and  blind, 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Tmth's  fair  fane. 
And  ever  ply  your  venom'd  fangs  amain ! 
Hence  to  dark  error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  g^ve  you  form!    Henoe!  lest  the  Muse 

should  deign 
(Though  loath  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a 

rhyme), 
With  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilegious  crim» 
8l2 
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But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth ! 
Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay. 
Amused  my  childhood,  and  inform'd  my  youth. 
Oh  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  soothe, 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderinga 

guide ; 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth, 
For  well  I  know  wherever  ye  reside. 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore, 
Save  when  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain, 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar. 
Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart. 
Or  chant  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart ; 
Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tuneful 
art 

Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale ; 
And  hall8,and  knight8,and  feats  of  arms,  display 'd ; 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale. 
And  sing  enamour'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  faiiy  glade  ; 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood. 
And  ply  in  caves  the  unutterable  trade 
'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  moon  in 

blood, 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  the  infuriate 

flood. 

But  when  to  horror  his  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 
Oh  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone  1 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 
To  lateet  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan  babes  by  thy  fell  arts 
undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn. 
The  babes  now  famuh'd  lay  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hearts  iheir  dying  cry : 
«  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,who  Heaven's  justvengeance  darestdefy, 
This  deed  with  fi'uitless  tears  shall  soon  deplore, 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames 
consume  thy  store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
« But  why  should    gold   man's    feeble  mind 

decoy. 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  1" 
O  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere. 
The  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
I  ot  us  exttlt  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  welL 


Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd, 
Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given; 
From  guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect. 
This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 
But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doabi  has 

driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  liven. 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know. 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  Mrth,  maturity,  and  age 
Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day,— « 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  anid  rage. 
Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay. 
If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend ! 
Or  shall  frail  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide  through  nnnumber'd  worids,  and  ages  with- 
out end ! 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Throiigh  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish 

dream; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem ; 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 
Oh  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  hamUe,  and  be 


Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  years. 
For  Nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears; 
Where  dark,  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pen 
Through  microscope  of  metaphjrsic  lore : 
And  much  they  grope  for  truth,  but  never  hit. 
For  why  1     Their  powers,  inadequate  befere. 
This  idle  art  makes  more  and  more  unfit; 
Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  Unn- 
dera  wit. 

Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirth : 
Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device 
Oft  cheer'd  the  shepherds  round  their 

hearth; 

Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 
To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter,  at  the  priee 
Of  decency.    Nor  let  it  faith  exceed. 
That  Nature  forms  a  rustic  taste  so  nice. 
Ah  4  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed. 
Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  doudfl  stupendous,  fi:om  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  Uae : 
Where  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfn,  and  shapes  of  gianl  aiae, 
And  glittering  clillii  un  diflCs,  and  fiery  i 
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Th«noe  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore. 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltoring  waves.    In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on  the  autumnal 

day, 
Even  then  he  hasten'd  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  Heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattlixig 

thunder  ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in.  the 

wind. 
Ah,  then  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly : 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined, 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavei]Jy  me- 
lancholy ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  musie  cannot  meltl 

Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorp ! 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  1 

He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  soom. 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 

Mope  o*er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page;  or 

mourn. 
And  delve  fi>r  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 

swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd ; 
Song  was  his  fiivourito  and  first  pursuit 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand, 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 


His  infant  Muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  ifruit ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare : 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By- chance,  or  search,  was  ofifer'd  to  his  view. 
He  scann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  feble  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  piy. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controll'd. 
And  solitude,  her  soul  his  graces  gan  unfold. 

Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreaiy  land. 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound. 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling 

sound. 
Torrents  are  hurl'd ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo. 
The  trees  with  foliage,  difis  with  flowers,  are 

crown'd ; 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go ; 
And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart 

o'erflow. 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while ; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montague*  should  smile. 
New  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  firame ; 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fiune; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind. 
Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of 
human  kind. 


CHRISTOPHER  ANSTEY. 


CBern,imi    DM,  1806.] 


This  light  and  amusing  poet  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinkeley,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  had  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  When  very  young,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Buiy  St  Edmunds.  From 
thenoe  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  placed  at 
the  fourth  form,  as  an  oppidan,  and  afterward  on 
the  foundation.  He  finished  his  studies  at  Eton 
with  a  creditable  character,  and  in  1741  went  as 
captain  to  the  Mount  From  thence  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  some  reputation 
by  his  Tripos  verses.  In  1746,  he  was  admitted 
fellow  of  King's  college,  and  in  the  following 
year  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  the  university. 
When  he  had  nearly  completed  the  terms  of  his 
qualification  for  that  of  master  of  arts,  he  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  it  in  consequence  of 
what  his  own  son,  his  biographer,  calls  a  spirited 
and  popular  opposition,  which  he  showed  to  the 


leading  men  of  the  university.  The  phrase  of 
« popular  and  spirited  opposition,"  sounds  pro- 
mising to  the  curiosity ;  but  the  reader  must  not 
expect  too  much,  lest  he  should  be  disappointed 
by  learning  that  this  popular  opposition  was  only 
his  refusing  to  deliver  certain  declamations,  whi<^ 
the  heads  of  the  university  (unfairly  it  was 
thought)  required  from  the  bachelors  of  King's 
College.  Anstey,  as  senior  of  the  order  of 
bachelors,  had  to  deliver  the  first  oration.  He 
contrived  to  begin  his  speech  with  a  rhapsody  of 
adverbs,  which,  with  no  direct  meaning,  hinted  a 
ridicule  on  the  arbitrary  injunction  of  the  uni- 
versity rulers.  They  soon  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount from  the  rostrum,  and  called  upon  him 
for  a  new  declamation,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing 


[«  Mis.  Montague.] 
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finer  irony  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  This 
affiront  was  not  forgotten  by  his  superion ;  and 
when  he  applied  for  his  degree,  it  was  refused 
to  him. 

In  the  year  1756  he  married  Miss  GalTert, 
sister  to  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  John 
Calvert,  Esq.  of  Albury  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  sat  in  several  successive  parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  Having  succeeded,  after 
his  marriage,  to  his  father's  estate,  he  retired  to 
the  family  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  seems  to 
have  spent  his  days  in  that  smooth  happiness 
which  gives  life  few  remarkable  eras.  He  was 
addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country,  undisturbed  by  amlHtion, 
and  happy  in  the  possession  of  friends  and  for- 
tune. His  first  literary  effort  which  was  pub- 
lished, was  his  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard  into  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Roberts,  author  of  « Judah  Re- 
stored." He  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Gray,  and  derived  firom  him  the  benefit  of  some 
remarks  on  his  translation. 

His  first  publication  in  English  verse  was 


<*The  New  Bath  Guide,"  which  app«u«d  in 
1766.  The  droU  and  familiar  manner  of  the 
poem  18  original;  but  its  leading  characten  an 
evidently  borrowed  from  Smollett*  Anatej  ga.'ve 
the  copy  price  of  the  piece,  which  was  £SM,  as 
a  charitable  donation  to  the  hospital  of  Baih ; 
and  Dodsley,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold,  widi  m- 
markable  generosity  restored  the  copyright  to 
its  author,  after  it  had  been  eleven  yean  pab- 
liahed. 

His  other  works  hardly  require  the  mveiti- 
gation  of  their  date.  In  the  decline  of  life  lie 
meditated  a  collection  of  his  letters  and  poems; 
but  letters  recovered  from  the  repositories  of  desd 
friends  are  but  melancholy  readbgs;  and,  pro- 
bably overcome  by  the  sensations  which  they  ex- 
cited, he  desisted  from  his  collection.  After  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  life,  (during  fifty  yean  of 
which  he  had  never  been  confined  to  bed,  esc^ 
one  day,  by  an  accidental  hurt  upon  his  leg,)  be 
quietly  resigned  his  existence,  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  his  eightj-fint 
year,  surrounded  by  his  ftmily,  and  retaining  his 
faculties  to  the  last. 


FROM  TUB  NEW  BATH  GUIDE. 


Mr.  SniPKnr  B— r- 


LETTER  Zm. 

Br— D  to  Lady  B— K— »— D,  at 

Hall  North. 

A  Public  BrcakAst—MotiTes  for  the  nine— A  List  of  the 
Onnpaiiy — ^A  tender  8cene-<-Aa  unftirtanate  Incident: 

What  blessings  attend,  my  dear  mother,  all  those 
Who  to  crewds  of  admirers  their  persons  expose ! 
Do  the  gods  such  a  noble  ambition  inspire  1 
Or  gods  do  we  make  of  each  ardent  desire  1 
Oh  generous  passion  !  'tis  yours  to  afford 
The  splendid  assembly,  the  plentiful  board ; 
To  thee  do  I  owe  such  a  breakfiist  this  mom. 
As  I  ne'er  saw  before  since  the  hour  I  was  bom ; 
'Twas  you  made  my  Lord  Ragamufiin  come  here, 
Who,  they  say,  has  been  lately  created  a  Peer, 
And  to-day  with  extreme  complaisance  and  re- 
spect ask'd 
All  the  people  at  Bfith  to  a  general  breakfast 

You've  heard  of  my  Lady  Bunbutter,  no  doubt, 
How  she  lovrs  an  assembly,  fiuidango,  or  rout ; 
No  lady  in  London  is  half  so  expert 
At  a  snug  private  party  her  friends  to  divert; 
But  they  say  that,  of  late,  she's  grown  sick  of 

the  town, 
And  often  to  Bath  condescends  to  come  down  : 
Her  Ladyship's  favourite  house  is  the  Bear : 
Her  chariot,  and  servants,  and  horses  are  there : 
My  Lady  declares  that  reiiring  is  good ; 
As  all  with  a  separate  maintenance  should : 
For  when  you  have  put  out  the  conjugal  fire, 
'Tis  time  for  all  sensible  folk  to  retire ; 

£*  Anstey  waa  the  orlgnal,  for  Humphrey  Clinker  was 
out  tm  1771,  nor  written  before  1770.  Thia  inadvei^ 
tency  of  Mr.  CampTwll  has  been  pointed  oat  by  Lord  Byron 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  5th  Canto  of  Don  Juan. 

**  But  Anatey'B  diverting  satire,"  says  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
'*w«s bat  a  slight  OukHi,  oomparad  to  the  finished  and 


If  Hymen  no  longer  his  fingers  will  soorcfa, 
Little  Cupid  for  others  can  whip  in  his  toidi» 
So  pert  is  he  grown  since  the  custom  began 
To  be  married  and  parted  as  quick  as  yoa  on. 
Now  my  Lord  had  the  honour  of  cooing  dowu 

post. 
To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  Ladyship's  favour  might  wis. 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolutioii^ 
Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  oonstitatiflB ; 
For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  'cross  the  rivter. 
And  vow'd  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  Ar  his 

liver: 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote. 
If  we  all  for  Spring-gardens  set  out  in  a  boat: 
I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain. 
Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
For  sure,  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown : 
While  his  Lordship,  embroider'd  and  powdo^d 

all  o'er, 
Was  bowing  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 
How  the  misses  did  huddle  and  scuddle,  and  run: 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  Ion ; 
For  by  wagging  their  tails,  they  all  aeem'd  lo 

take  pains 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains; 
And  'twas  pretty  to  see  how,  like  birds  of  a  feather. 
The  people  of  quality  flock'd  all  together ; 
All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fi>nd. 
Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond : 


elaborate  manner  In  which  Smollett  has,  in  tte  ftnt 
place,  Identified  his  ohaneters,  and  then  fitted  than  vlfb 
langaage,  sentinient^  and  powra  of  obnrvatiaB«  ia  «Bfll 
eorrespondence  with  their  talents,  temper,  oonditioii^  wai 
disposition."— JfiM.  i¥.  mrkt,  roLm.p,  10O.J 
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Toa'Te  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose, 
Bat,  for  fear  you  have  not.  take  the  list  as  it  goes : 
There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 
And  Madam  Van-Twister 
Her  Ladyship's  sister ; 
Lord  Gram,  and  Lord  Vulture, 
Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 
With  Marshal  Garozer, 
And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pansmowzer: 
Besides  many  others,  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 
And  ate  bread-and-butter  with  great  perseverance : 
AH  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  Lord  set  before  'em, 
The  ladies  despatch*d  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musiral  numbers  were  heard  all  around, 
The  horns'  and  the  clarions'  echoing  sound : 
Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that 

blow 
O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
That  Peer  was  quite  ravish'd,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride ! 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  survey'd 
All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  display'd. 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures ; 
The  prince  was  in  pain, 
And  could  not  contain. 
While  Thais  was  sitting  beside  him ; 
But,  before  all  his  peers, 
Was  for  shaking  the  spheres, 
Such  goods  the  kind  gods  did  provide  him ; 
Grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
And  cock'd  up  his  shoulder. 
Like  the  son  of  great  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Till  at  length  quite  oppress' d, 
He  sunk  on  her  breast. 
And  lay  there  as  dead  as  a  salmon. 
Oh  had  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel. 
With  twice  fifly  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  Lord  made  to  Lady  Bun- 
butter  ! 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touch'd  a  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit: 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  taaU,  when  they 

treat. 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live : 
For  I'm  of  opinion  'tis  proper  to  cheer 
The  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
Regale  like  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table : 
I  freely  will  own  I  the  muffins  preferr'd 
To  all  the  genteel  conversation  I  heard, 
E*en  though  I'd  the  honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  «  This  place  is  enchantingly  pretfy ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city : 
92 


You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Gateaton-street, 

And  never  so  dvil  a  gentleman  meet ; 

You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search 

London  through ; 
You  may  go  to  Garlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too : 
And  I'll  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast : 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his 

wife. 
And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life !" — 
«  These  horns,"  cries  my  lady,  "so  tickle  one's  ear, 
Lord !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here ! 
To  the  next  public  breakfest  Sir  Simon  shall  go, 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  Lordship  attend, 
And  my  Lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful 

a  fiiend." 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week 

past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Gome  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along : 
For  his  Lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company 

now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curt'sy  and  bow: 
And  my  Lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly 

proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd : 
And  when,  like  Ghaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  Lord, 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  an^  calls  of  the 

day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to 

spend, 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Glundb  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  CotiUum, 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postillion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could 

employ. 
— ^Now  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother, 

relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  1 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  youll 

hear 
What  a  dreadfiil  disaster  attended  the  Peer: 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  Lordship  was  charm'd  to  behold 
His  fece  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter. 
This  obsequious  Lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the 

boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a  cleaning  his  coat 

Thus  the  feast  was  concluded,  as  far  as  I  hear, 
To  the  great  satisfection  of  all  that  were  there. 
Oh  may  he  give  breakfests  as  long  as  he  stays, 
For  I  ne'er  ate  a  better  in  all  my  bom  days. 
In  haste  I  conclude,  dec  dec  d^c 

S B— H— Br— D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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APPENDIX. 


WHAT  DID  DENHAM  AND  WALLER  EFFECT  FOR  ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION? 


As  every  poet  disdnguuhed  for  his  cultivation 
of  our  couplet  numbers  that  haa  touched  upon  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  or  made  selections  from  our  poets, 
has  spoken  of  our  heroics  with  rhyme  as  our  only 
true  poetic  measure,  indeed  as  if  we  had  no  other, 
and  made  Denham  and  Waller  the  fathers  of  our 
versification,  a  refutation  of  an  absurdity  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  English  litera- 
ture will  not  be  without  its  use.  An  assertion  trace- 
able in  fifty  places  to  Dxyden,  sanctioned  in  some 
way  by  Prior,*  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  Dr.  Johnson's  writings :  but  not, 
it  is  right  to  add,  without  its  other  assistances ;  for 
when  Goldsmith  published  his  Select  Beauties  of 
British  Poetry,  he  found  no  poet  to  cull  a  single 
flower  from  before  Wallei^-*  more  contracted 
taste,  or  a  slighter  knowledge  of  the  art  he  himself 
€xcelled  in,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

To  say  that  Waller  and  Denham  are  the  fathers* 
of  English  versification  is  absurd— oinless  all  ver^ 
sification  is  confined  to  the  couplet  Who  has 
improved,  let  us  ask,  on  the  versification  of  Spen- 
ser, or  of  any  of  the  stanza  measures  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth — has  Prior,  or  has  Thomson,  or  has 
Beattie,  or  has  Bumsl  Who  has  improved 
upon  the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Fletcher,  or  of  Jonson — has  Otway,  has 
Southeme,  or  has  Rowe  1  Has  Jonson  or  Carew 
been  excelled  in  lyrical  ease  by  Waller  or  Lord 
Lanadowne  1  The  Gondibert  of  Davenant  or  the 
Annus  Mitabilis  of  Dryden  or  the  Elegy  of  Gray 
are  not  more  musical  in  their  numbers  than  the 
quatrains  of  Davies,  who  never  leaves  the  ear,  as 
Johnson  says,  ungratified. 

What  did  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  gain  in  its 
most  mellifluous  passages  from  the  rhymes  of 
Denham  or  of  Wdler  1  Nothing !  Yet  Dryden 
can  be  found  to  assert,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truth,  that  unless  Waller  had  written,  no  one  could 
have  written  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  with 

*  Prio^  mys  that  Daemamt  and  Wan«r  improred  our 
vsisiflcation— not,  as  ha  to  made  to  gav  by  Johnson  and 
others,  Denham  and  Waller.  Davenanvs  measure  was  the 
heroic  with  alternate  rhyme. 


anything  like  success,  when  the  surpassing  glory 
of  Dryden's  age  was  a  poem  setting  at  defiance, 
in  its  preface  and  its  numbers,  the  very  principle 
of  verification  that  Denham  and  Waller  adopted, 
and  Dryden  sanctioned  and  improved. 

« Well-placing  of  words  for  the  sweetness  of 
pronunciation  was  not  known,"  says  Dryden,  ^till 
Mr.  Waller  introduced  it" — "The  excellence  and 
dignity  of  rhyme  were  never  fully  known  till  Mr. 
Waller  taught  it  in  lyric  and  Sir  John  Denham 
in  epic  poesy."— «*  Our  numbers,"  he  says  in 
another  place  and  at  a  later  period  of  life,  «were 
in  their  nonage  till  Waller  and  Denham  ,ap- 
peared,"  and  that  «the  sweetness  of  English 
verse  Was  never  understood  or  practised  by  our 
fathers."  But  Dryden's  criticisms  are  a  series 
of  contradictions :  "Blank  verse,"  he  says,  "is 
acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for  a  poem,  nay 
more,  for  a  paper  of  verses ;"  yet  he  is  an  admirer 
of  Paradise  Lost: — Denham  and  Waller  did  every 
thing  for  English  versification — ^yet  "  Spenser  and 
Fairfax  were  great  masters  of  our  language,  and 
saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  num- 
bers than  those  who  immediately  followed  them;" 
and  "  Many  besides  himself  had  heard  our  famous 
Waller  own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  which 
was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfox."  He  is 
now  for  the  new  way  of  writing  scenes  in  rhyme, 
now  without,  now  for  couplets,  and  now  for  qua- 
trains ;  whatever  he  had  in  hand  was  best ;  rhyme 
invigorated  thought  and  now  constrained  it—sug- 
gested or  cramped  ideas  as  his  fancy  found  it, 
when  writing,  to  exhibit  his  present  performance 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Our  ten^llable  rhymed  verse,  or  heroic  with 
rhyme,  was  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  by  Douglas  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  by  Spenser  in  the  tale  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
Donne,  Hall,  and  Marston  used  it  in  theur  Satires; 
Ben  Jonson  occasionally  in  his  epigrams  or  Com- 
mendatory Poems;  Beaumont  in  his  Bosworth 
Field;  Drnmmond  in  his  Poem  on  Prince  Henry, 
and  his  Forth  Feasting;  and  Golding,  Sandys,  and 
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May  in  their  translatioiu  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Lpcan.  Denham*8  first  publication  was  in  1642, 
and  Waller's  Poems  were  not  collectively  in 
print  before  1645.  The  following  extracts  are 
brought  together  to  show  by  examples  in  what 
state,  when  they  began  to  write,  the  reputed 
fathers  of  English  verse  found  the  cultivation  of 
our  couplet  measure ;  how  little  they  did ;  and 
how  much  they  left  to  Dryden,  to  Prior,  and  Pope 
to  do.  **  By  knowing  the  state,"  aays  Johnson, 
^  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the  reader 
may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it." 

Donne  is  always  a  rugged  versifier.  He  has  the 
restraint  of  rhyme  without  its  emphasis;  and  the 
fetters  which  others  wear  like  bracelets  are  on  him 
inconvenient  chains  and  incumbrances.  The 
lines  which  Mow  are  in  his  most  melodious 
flow. 

When  I  behold  a  Btresm,  whldi  from  the  ipiing 
Doth,  with  doubtftil  melodknis  murmurliig, 
Or  in  a  speeehlees  Blnmber,  calmly  ride 
Her  wedded  channel's  boeom,  and  there  chide. 
And  bend  her  brows,  and  swell,  if  any  bongh 
Do  but  stoop  down  to  kiss  her  utmost  brow : 
Tfli  If  her  often-gnawing  kisses  win 
The  tndtorous  banks  to  gape  and  let  her  In, 
She  rusheth  violently  and  doth  divorce 
Her  from  her  native  and  her  long-kept  course, 
And  roars  and  braves  it,  and  in  gallant  scorn. 
In  flattering  eddies  promising  return, 
Ghe  flouts  her  channel,  which  thenceforth  Is  dry ; 
nitn  say  I,  *<  that  is  she,  and  this  am  I."— .Bfe^y,  vL 

Hall  had  a  better  ear  than  Donne — his 
words  are  better  placed,  and  his  pauses  infi- 
nitely more  select  What  follows  was  printed 
in  1597. 

Time  was,  and  that  was  term'd  the  time  of  gold, 
When  world  and  ttme  were  young  that  now  are  old, 
(When  quiet  Saturn,  swajM  the  maoe  of  lead, 
And  pride  was  yet  unborn,  and  yet  unbred). 
Time  was,  that  whiles  the  antumn-ftll  did  last, 
Our  hungry  sires  gaped  Ibr  the  ftUlng  mast 
Of  the  Dodonian  oaks. 
OfRdd  no  anhosked  aaora  leave  the  tree, 
Bui  there  was  ohaUango  made  whose  It  might  be. 
Their  loyal  plate  was  day,  at  wood,  or  ttone; 
The  vulgar,  save  his  hand,  else  he  bad  none. 
Their  only  oellar  was  the  nsl^boaz  brook; 
None  dU  Ibr  better  care,  fl>r  belter  look. 
The  king^s  pavilion  iras  tha  grassy  green 
Under  safo  shelter  of  the  shady  ireen. 
Under  each  bank  men  laid  their  limbs  afeaft 
Not  wishing  any  ease,  not  ftarlng  wrong: 
Glad  with  their  own,  as  th^  were  made  of  old. 
Mot  fearing  sham^  not  fteling  any  oold. 

«(tftrti,B.iiLSaLL 

In  the  point,  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's 
numbers,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  we  might  frequently 
imagine  ourselves  perusing  Dryden. 

Another  aooms  the  hoin*«ptttt  thread  of  rhyoMS, 
JCateh'd  with  the  lofty  IM  of  elder  times  : 
Give  me  the  numbered  vwse  that  Yirgil  mum* 
And  Tirgil*s  self  shsU  q^esk  tha  SagUshtangaai 


**  Manhood  and  garboOsshall  he  diant," 
And  head-strong  dactyls  making  music  mcei; 
The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  oulrgo 
The  drawling  spondees,  pacing  it  below ; 
The  Ungerlug  spondees  labouring  to  delay 
The  breathless  dactyls  with  a  suddoi  stay. 

<8Uiru,B.LSaLvL 

«  Hairs  versification,"  says  Warton, « is  equally 
energetio  and  elegant ;  and  the  falnics  of  tbe 
couplets  approaches  to  the  modem  standazd." 

Great  is  the  folly  of  a  fceblebrafai. 
Overruled  with  love,  and  tyrannous  disdain : 
For  love,  however  in  the  basest  breast 
It  breeds  high  thoughts  that  Aed  theflkny  bes^ 
Yet  is  he  blind,  uid  leads  poor  Ibols  awry, 
While  they  hang  gaiing  on  their  mistress'  eye. 
The  lovesick  poet,  whose  fanportnne  prayer 
Bepulsed  Is  with  resolute  deqwir, 
Hopeth  to  oonquer  his  disdainflil  dame, 
With  pnbllo  plaints  of  his  oonedved  flame. 
Then  pours  he  forth  In  patched  sonnettings, 
His  love,  his  lust,  and  loathsome  flatterfngs: 
As  though  the  starving  world  haag'doa  hissieefa^ 
When  onoe  he  smiles  to  ]au|0i,aad  when  he  dgjha  tagrfsfa. 
(hrath  the  world,  thon  love^  thoa  live  or  die  r 
Osnth  tbe  world  how  ftir  thy  fidr  one  be? 
fond  wit-wal,  that  woold'st  load  thy  witleas  head 
With  timely  horns,  before  thy  bridal  bed. 
Than  can  he  term  his  dirty  lU4h0ed  biUe 
Lady,  and  queen,  and  virgin  ddfied: 
Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown. 
She's  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  bkma. 
And  though  she  be  some  dunghill  drudge  at  homs^ 
Tet  can  he  her  resign  some  refbse  rooan 
Amidst  the  well-known  stars :  or  if  not  tbcve^ 
Sure  will  he  saint  her  in  his  calendar. 

<SUd«g,B.LSat.v9. 

Marston  is  below  Hall,  and  scarcely  alMve  Donos. 
Ben  Jonson,  however,  is  vigoroas  at  times,  and 
though  too  frequently  found  carrying  the  Bense  in 
an  ungraoefol  way  from  one  verse  into  another,  ■ 
musical  after  a  kind. 

TO  WILLIAH  GAMDiaf . 

GamdenI  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
An  thati  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know; 
(How  nothing's  that  I)  to  whoan  my  oooniiy  owes 
The  great  renown,  and  name  wherewith  sbe  goest 
Than  thee  the  age  sees  not  that  thing  mote  gimv% 
More  high,  more  holy,  that  she  mor 
What  name,  what  aklll,  what  foith  hast  thou  ha  « 
What  sight  to  seawhfag  tha  most  anttqua  ipslngil 
What  weight  and  what  authority  to  thy  speeefal 
Men  scavoe  can  make  that  doob^  hot  tboa  oaua  tsMlk. 
Pardon  free  truth,  and  let  thy  modarty, 
Which  oonquers  all,  be  onoe  overeome  Vy  thea. 
Many  of  thine^  this  better  could,  than  I; 
But  for  their  powers  aeoept  my  piety. 


TOmSATEN. 
Good  and  great  God  1  eaa  I  not  thtok  of  Tbea 
Bat  It  most  straight  my  melaaelnly  bet 
Is  It  totorpnted  to  SM  disease^ 
That  laden  with  my  stoii^  I  seek  for  ease! 
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Oh  be  ThoBiritDMB,  that  the  refaiB  dost  know 

And  hearts  of  all,  if  I  be  sad  fbr  show, 

And  judge  me  after :  if  I  dare  pretend 

To  aught  but  grace,  or  ahn  at  other  end. 

Ab  Thou  art  aU,  fo  be  Thou  all  to  me^ 

First,  Midst,  and  Last,  oonyerted.  One  and  Three  I 

My  lUth,  mj  hope,  my  love^  and  in  this  state 

My  Judge,  my  Witness,  and  my  Advoeata. 

Where  hare  I  been  this  while  eadled  fh«n  Thee^ 

And  whither  rapt,  now  Thou  but  stoop^st  to  me? 

Dwell,  dwell  here  still  I  oh,  being  everywhere^ 

How  can  I  doubt  to  find  thee  ever  here  t 

I  know  my  state  both  full  of  shame  and  seom, 

Conoeiyed  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  bom. 

Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  honor  ftU, 

And  deetined  unto  judgment  after  all. 

I  feel  mrgriefi  too,  and  there  scarce  is  ground, 

Upon  my  flesh  t'  inflict  another  wound ; 

Tet  dare  I  not  complain,  or  wish  Ibr  death, 

With  holy  Paul,  lest  it  be  thought  the  breath 

Of  discontent;  or  that  these  prayers  be 

For  weariness  of  life,  not  lore  of  Thee. 

In  the  evenness,  sweetness,  and  flow  of  his 
nnmbera,  Sir  John  Beaumont  is  veiy  excellent. 

Why  should  rain  sorrow  follow  him  wHh  tears, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years? 
Whose  thread  exceeds  ttie  usual  bounds  of  life, 
And  tMB  no  stroke  of  any  flktal  knife? 
The  Destinies  oi^oin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun : 
Ko  envious  doud  obscures  his  struggling  ligh^ 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night: 
Yet  this  large  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs, 
Unless  employed  in  works  deserrlng  praise ; 
Host  wear  out  many  years  and  live  few  days. 

e  a  a  a  « 

His  memory  hath  a  surer  ground  than  theirs, 
Who  trust  in  stately  tombs,  or  wealthy  heirs. 

lb  the  Memory  of  VxBsas  asdo  PuiToar,  Esq. 

The  following  lines  are  far  from  halting,  and 
the  coaplet  restricts  the  sense  after  the  epigram- 
matic fashion  of  Pope  and  Darwin. 

He  makes  sweet  music,  who  in  serious  lines 
Light  dancing  tunes,  and  heavy  proae  declines. 
When  verses  like  a  milky  torrent  flow, 
They  equal  temper  in  ^e  poet  show. 
He  paints  true  forms,  who  with  a  modest  heart 
Gives  lustre  to  his  work,  yet  covers  art 
Uneven  swelling  is  no  way  to  liime, 
But  solid  joining  of  the  perfect  frame : 
80  that  no  curious  finger  there  can  find, 
The  Ibrmer  chinks,  or  nails  that  Ihstly  bind. 
Yet  most  would  have  the  knots  of  stitches  seen. 
And  holes  where  men  may  thrust  their  hands  between. 
On  halting  feet  the  ragged  poem  goes, 
With  accents  neither  fitting  verse  or  proee. 
The  style  mine  ear  with  more  contentment  fills 
In  lawyers'  pleadings  or  physicians'  bills,  Ac 

2b  Jaxzs  I.  eonoeming  the  true  form  t^ 
SngUth  Potiry. 

»*  William  Browne,"  says  Hallam, « is  an  early 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet. 
Many  passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly 
e;xcelled  by  the  Fables  of  Diyden."     But  Drum- 


mond  of  Hawthomden  is  by  iiur  his  superior.  His 
Forth  Feasting,  says  the  same  competent  autho- 
rity, «is  perfectly  harmonious ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable  in  that  age,  he  concludes  the  verse 
at  every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope." 
The  Forth  is  made  to  congratulate  King  James. 

To  virgins,  flowera^to  Bun4nimt  earth  the  rahi— 
Tb  mariners,  feir  winds  amid  the  main. 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  g^oes  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  Uest  return. 
That  day,  dear  prinoe,  which  robVd  us  of  thy  sight 
(Day  ?  No,  but  darkness  and  a  dusky  night,) 
Did  fill  our  breast  with  sighs,  our  eyes  with  tears, 
Turn  minutes  to  sad  months,  sad  monUis  to  years: 
Trees  left  to  fiourish,  meadows  to  bear  flowers. 
Brooks  hid  their  heads  within  thehr  sedgy  bowers; 
Fair  Ceres  cursed  our  trees  with  barren  firos^ 
As  if  again  she  had  her  daughter  lost : 
The  Muses  left  our  groves,  and  for  sweet  songs 
Sato  sadly  silent,  nor  did  Veep  their  wrongs : 

Oh  virtue's  pattern  I  glory  of  our  tfanesi 
Salt  of  past  dajTs  to  expiate  the  crimes ; 
Great  king,  but  better  fer  than  thou  art  great. 
Whom  state  not  honours,  but  who  honours  state ; 
B^  wonder  borne,  by  wonder  first  Install'd, 
By  wonder  after  to  new  kingdoms  call'd ; 
Young,  kept  by  wonder  from  home-bred  alarms. 
Old,  saved  by  wonder  from  pale  traitors'  harms; 
To  be  for  this  thy  reign,  which  wonders  brings, 
A  king  of  wonder,  wonder  unto  kings. 
If  Pict,  Dane,  Norman,  thy  smooth  yoke  had  seen, 
Pict,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  thy  subjects  been : 
If  Brutus  knew  the  bliss  thy  rule  doth  give, 
Even  Brutus  Joy  would  under  thee  to  live : 
For  thou  thy  people  dost  so  dearly  love, 
That  they  a  fiither,  more  than  prinoe^  thee  prove. 

Ah  I  why  should  Isis  only  see  thee  shine? 
Is  not  the  Forth,  as  well  as  Isis,  thine  ? 
Though  Isis  vaunt  she  hath  more  wealth  in  store, 
Let  it  suffice  thy  Forth  doth  love  thee  more : 
Though  she  for  beauty  may  oonpare  with  Seine, 
For  swax»  and  searnymphs  with  imperial  Rheine ; 
Yet,  for  the  title  may  be  daim'd  hi  thee, 
Nor  she,  nor  all  the  world,  can  match  with  me. 
Now,  when,  by  honour  drawn,  thou  shalt  away 
To  her,  already  jealous  of  thy  stay ; 
When  in  her  amorous  arms  she  doth  thee  fold, 
And  dries  thy  dewy  hairs  with  hers  of  gold. 
Much  asking  of  thy  &re,  much  of  thy  sport. 
Much  of  thine  absence,  long,  howe'er  so  short, 
And  chides,  perhaps,  thy  coming  to  the  North, 
Loath  not  to  think  on  thy  much-loving  Forth : 
Oh  1  love  these  bounds,  where  of  thy  royal  stem, 
More  than  a  hundred  wore  a  diadem. 
So  ever  gold  and  bays  thy  brows  adorn, 
80  never  time  may  see  thy  race  outworn ; 
So  of  thine  own  still  mayst  thou  be  desired. 
Of  strangers  fear'd,  redoubted  and  admired; 
So  memory  thee  praise,  so  preetous  hours 
May  character  thy  name  in  starry  fiowera ; 
So  may  thy  high  exploits  at  last  make  erven 
With  earth  thy  empire,  glory  with  the  heaven! 

There  is  not  much  melody  in  May~  he  is  more 
vigorous  than  musical,  and  writes  as  if  anxious 
rather  for  the  strength  of  his  thoughts  than  the 
8M 
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flow  of  his  numbers.  Bat  Sandys  is  called  by 
Dry  den  *'  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age/** 
Waller,  when  he  condescended  to  acknowledge 
Fairfax  for  his  model,  might  have  owned  his 
obligations  to  the  Ovid  of  Sandys. 

And  nov  the  work  is  ended,  which,  Jove's  rsge, 
Mot  tre,  nor  sword,  shall  rase,  nor  eating  age. 
Gome  when  It  will  my  death's  nnoeortain  hoar, 
Which  of  this  body  only  hath  the  power, 
Tet  shall  my  better  part  transcend  the  sky. 
And  my  immortal  name  shall  never  die, 
Vor  whersoe'er  the  Boman  £af^  spread 
Their  conquering  wiugs,  I  shall  of  all  be  read : 
And,  if  we  Poets  true  presages  give, 
I  in  my  Fame  eternally  shall  live. 

Ovid.    B.  XV.  fi)l.  Ozia.  1632. 

Deep  In  a  bay,  an  isle  with  stretch'd-out  sides, 
A  harbour  makes,  and  breaks  the  justling  tides : 
The  parting  floods  into  a  land-lock'd  sound 
Iheir  streams  discharge,  with  rocks  environed  round : 
Whereof  two,  equal  lofty,  threat  the  skies. 
Under  whose  lee  the  safo  sea  silent  lies: 
Their  brows  with  dark  and  trembling  woods  array'd. 
Whose  spreading  branches  cast  a  dreadftil  shade. 
Within  the  hanging  rock  a  cave  well  known  4 

To  sacred  sea-nymphs,  bench'd  with  liidng  stone, 
In  fountains  fruitful.    Here  no  hawser  bound 
The  shaking  ships,  nor  anchor  broke  the  ground. 
Hither  iEneas,  Ac 

TirgU,    B.i.Ed.1632. 

Fenton,  anxious  to  exalt  his  favourite  Waller, 
and  make  good  the  praise  he  had  awarded  him 


Maker  and  model  of  melodious 

would  seem  to  have  assigned  to  some  of  the  poems 
of  Waller  too  early  a  date ;  dates,  which  their 
titles  rather  than  their  contents  would  justify  him 
in  assigning.  Johnson  has  noticed  this,  and  very 
properly.  «  Neither  of  these  pieces,"t  ^^  says? 
« that  seem  to  carry  t^ieir  own  dates,  could  have 
been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses 
on  the  Prince's  escape,  the  prediction  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  France  must  have 
been  written  after  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the  descendants 
of  Buckingham,  which  could  not  be  properly 
praised  till  it  had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show 
that  time  was  taken  for  revision  and  improve- 
ment It  is  not  known  that  they  were  published 
till  they  appeared  long  afterward  with  other 
poems." 

This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  convincing.  Nor  is 
it  less  so,  that  the  flow  of  Waller  was  the  result 
of  labour,  not  an  inherent  melody — ^for  the  feli- 
city of  numbers  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  his  mis- 
called early  productions,  (first  known  to  have 
been  printed  in  the  poet's  fortieth  year,)  is  not 
found  in  the  only  printed  poem  of  his  before  the 
famous  46;  for  his  verses  *<Upon  Ben  Jonson," 
written  and  printed  in  1637-8,  are  wanting  in  all 

•Malone,  vol.lv.  688. 

t  <'  Of  the  danger  His  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escaped  in 
the  road  at  St  Andero,"  and  **on  His  Majesty's  receiving 
the  new*  of  the  Buke  of  Buckingham's  death.*' 


his  after  excellences.    What  follows  is  inftiior 
to  what  had  been  done  before  him : — 

l^irror  of  poets!  mirror  of  our  agel 
Which  her  whole  ftoe  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
Pleased  and  displeased  with  her  own  fiuilti^  endnns 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  music  cures. 
Thou  not  alone  those  various  indinatims 
Which  nature  gives  to  ages,  sexes,  nations^ 
Hast  traced  with  thy  all-resembling  pen. 
But  all  that  custom  hath  imposed  on  men. 
Or  ill-got  habits,  which  distort  them  so. 
That  scarce  the  brother  can  the  brother  know. 
Is  represented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  oomedies. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks^  may  find 
The  spots  retum'd,  or  graces,  of  his  mind; 
And,  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part 
Nardssus,  cosen'd  by  that  flattering  well, 
Which  nothing  could  but  of  his  beauty  tell. 
Had  here,  discovering  tlio  deform'd  estate 
Of  his  Ibnd  mind,  preserved  himsdf  with  hate. 
But  virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  dad 
In  flesh  and  Uood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  Ihncy  once  embraced, 
Yirtue  with  colours^  speedi,  and  motion  graced. 

Jcfuonm  Verbitu.    163& 

This  is  not  above  the  level  of  other  poems  in 
the  same  collection;  yet  the  man  who  oonld 
write  this  way  in  1638,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  fifteen  years  before  with  a  melody  which 
he  never  afterward  surpassed. 

The  early  translations  of  Denham  have  all  the 
faults  of  youth  and  all  the  &ults  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written.  His  Cooper's  BiU 
was  an  immense  stride,  in  language  and  in 
numbers,  though  the  first  edition  of  1643  wants 
much  of  the  after  sweetness  infused  into  it 
This  is  not  superior  to  Sandys  (we  quote  fram 
the  first  edition). 

As  those  who  raised  in  body,  or  in  thought 

Above  the  earth,  or  the  air's  middle  vault, 

Behold  how  winds  and  storms,  and  meteois  gnm. 

How  clouds  condense  to  rain,  congeal  to  snow. 

And  see  the  thunder  Ibrm'd,  before  It  tear 

The  air,  secure  fiom  danger  and  from  ftar ; 

So  raised  above  the  tumult  and  the  crowd 

I  see  the  dty  in  a  thicker  doud 

Of  business,  than  of  smoke,  where  men  like  ants 

Toil  to  prevent  imaginary  wants ; 

Tet  aU  in  vidn,  increaring  with  their  store 

Their  vast  desires,  but  make  their  wants  the  mors; 

As  food  to  unsound  bodies,  though  It  please 

The  appetite,  foeds  only  the  diwiase 

Nor  is  <'The  Flight  of  the  Stag,"  from  the  same 

poem,  much  superior: — 

Wearied,  forsaken  and  pursued  at  last, 
All  safbty  in  despair  of  safety  placed, 
Gonrage  he  thence  assumes,  resolved  to  bear 
AU  their  assaults,  since  tia  in  vain  to  frar. 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renewed. 
Himself  Ynj  dogs,  the  d<^  1^  men  pursued. 
When  neither  speed,  nor  art,  nor  firloids,  or  ftroe 
Could  hdp  him,  toward  the  stream  ho  bends  his  eovai; 
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Hoptng  the  leaser  beasts  woold  not  esny 
An  elemct.t  more  merciless  than  they  >-' 
Bat  ftarle«e  they  parsne,  nor  can  the  flood 
Qnanch  thefar  dire  thirst,  alasl  they  thirst  for  bloodi 

There  are  many  harmonious  passages  in  Quaries* 
Embkmetf  first  printed  it  is  said  in  1635,  though 
the  edition  here  quoted  is  the  Cambridge  copy  of 
1643. 

Not  eat?    Not  taste?    Not  touch?    Not  cast  an  eye 
Upon  the  fruit  of  this  lair  Tree  ?    And  why? 
Why  eat*st  thou  not  what  Heaven  ordain'd  for  food? 
Or  canst  thou  think  that  had  which  neayen  called  good  ? 
Why  was  it  nuuie,  if  not  to  be  enjoy'd? 
Neglect  of  fliTOurs  makes  a  feiTour  Toid. 
What  sullen  star  ruled  my  untimely  birth, 
That  would  not  lend  my  days  one  hour  of  mirth  1 
How  oft  haye  these  bare  knees  been  bent,  to  gain 
The  slender  alms  of  one  poor  smile,  in  yaini 
How  olten  tired  with  the  &stidk>us  Uc^t, 
Haye  my  fidnt  lips  implored  ihe  shades  of  night? 
How  often  have  my  mighty  torments  pray'd 
lor  lingering  twilight,  glutted  with  the  shade  ? 
Day  worse  Uian  night,  night  worse  than  day  appears ; 
In  foars  I  spend  my  nights,  my  days  in  tears : 


I  moan  unpltled,  groan  withont  relief; 
There  is  nor  end,  nor  measure  of  my  grief. 
The  smiling  flower  salutes  the  day ;  it  grows 
Untoudi'd  with  care;  it  neither  spins  nor  sows. 
Oh  that  my  tedious' lift  were  like  this  flower, 
Or  freed  from  grief,  or  flnish'd  with  an  hour  I 
Why  was  I  bom?    Why  was  I  bom  a  man  ? 
And  why  proportion'd  by  so  large  a  span  ? 
Or  why  suspended  by  the  common  lot. 
And  being  bom  to  die^  why  die  I  not? 
Ah  me!  why  is  my  sorrow  wasted  breath 
Denied  the  ea^  priyil^pe  of  death  ? 
The  branded  slaye,  that  tugs  the  weary  oar, 
Obtains  the  Sabbath  of  a  welcome  shore. 

Here  let  us  stop.  That  Denham  and  Waller 
improved  this  kind  of  versification,  and  that 
Diyden  perfected  it,  there  is  no  one  to  doubt  or 
deny.  But  the  debt  that  is  due  to  Denham  and 
Waller  has  been  strangely  overrated ;  they  were 
not  the  fathers  of  this  kind  of  verse,  but  the 
successful  cultivators ;  and  so  far  were  they  from 
improving  our  versification  generally,  that  eveiy 
kind  of  metre,  the  couplet  excepted,  was  written 
with  greater  harmony  and  excellence  before  they 
wrote,  than  it  was  in  their  age  or  has  since  been,. 


B. 


ON  THE  SALE  OP  "PARADISE  LOST." 


**  The  slow  sale,''  says  Johnson,  **  and  tardy 
reputation  of  Paradise  Lost  have  been  always 
menti6ned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  inquiries 
have  been  made,  and  conjectures  offered,  about 
the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and  late  reception. 
But  has  the  case  been  truly  stated  1  Have  not 
lamentation  and  wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil 
that  was  neter  felt  1 

<<That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the 
<  Paradise  Lost'  received  no  public  acclamations, 
IB  readUy  confessed.  Wit  and  Literature  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Court :  and  who  that  solicited 
favour  or  feshion  would  venture  to  praise  the 
defender  of  the  regicides  1  All  that  he  himself 
could  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongues  in  evil  days, 
was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously 
preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his 
Poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly, 
admired." 

'( The  sale,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  « if  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  justify  the  public  Those  who  have 
no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own, 
should  always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call 
for  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the 
present  To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amuse- 
ment; neither  traders  nor  often  gentlemen  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women 
had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor  was  every 
house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those 
indeed  who  professed  learning  were  not  less 


learned  than  at  any  other  time;  but  of  that 
middle  race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure 
or  accomplishment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous 
products  of  modem  typography,  the  number  was 
then  comparatively  small.  To  prove  the  paucity 
of  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
nation  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that 
is  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  which  probably  did  not  to- 
gether make  one  thousand  copies. 

<*The  sale,"  he  adds,  "of  thirteen  hundred 
copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much 
recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification  new 
to  all,  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  de- 
mand did  not  immediately  increase;  for  many 
more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the 
nation  did  not  afibrd.  Only  three  thousand  were 
sold  in  eleven  yean;  for  it  forced  its  way  withont 
assistance;  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish 
their  opinion ;  and  the  opportunities  now  given 
of  attracting  notice  by  advertisements  were  then 
very  few ;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publica- 
tion of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  that 
general  literature  which  now  pervades  the  nation 
through  all  its  ranks." 

In  answer  to  what  Johnson  has  advcoced,  let 
us  ask  in  his  own  words,  **  Has  the  case  been 
truly  stated?"  The  century  that  was  satisfied 
with  but  two  editions  of  ShtdLspeare  in  forty-one 
years,  called  for  three  of  Paradise  Lost  in  ten^ 
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and  three  of  Prince  Arthur  in  two.  «Tbat  Prinoe 
Arthur  found  readers,"  mji  Johnson, «»  certain ; 
for  in  two  yean  it  haid  three  editions;  a  very  un- 
common instance  of  iavourable  reception,  at  a 
time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet  confined  to 
particular  classes  of  the  nation."  But  it  was  no 
uncommon  instance,  for  the  same  age  demanded 
edition  after  edition  of  Cowley,  of  Waller,  of  Flat- 
man,  and  of  Sprat  There  was  no  paucity  of 
readers:  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost  was  slow 
because  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  times :  our 
very  plays  were  in  rhyme ;  and  the  public  looked 
with  wonder  on  ShsJispeare  when  improved  by 
8hadwell,  Ravenscroft,  and  Tate.  Dryden,  who 
wrote  when  Cowley  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
reputation,  and  Milton  neglected  and  unknown, 
lived  long  enough  to  see  and  tell  of  a  distinct 
change  in  public  opinion,  and  Milton  stand  where 
Cowley  had  stood. 

That  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a 
three-shilling  book  in  two  years  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius,  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  among  the  first  to  disprove.  Yet  so 
difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  an  error  insinuatingly 
advanced  by  a  popular  author,  that  Johnson's 
overthrown  statement  has  been  printed  without 
contradiction  in  eveiy  edition  of  his  Xtves,  and 
has  found  an  additional  stronghold  ibr  its  per- 
petuity in  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  **  Milton's 
politics  kept  him  down,"  says  Byron ;  « but  the 
epigram  of  Dryden,  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  less  reading  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, prove  him  to  have  been  honoured  *by  his 
contemporaries."  • 

But  Blackmore,  who  wrote  when  literary  curi- 
osity was  yet  confined,  if  we  may  believe  Johnson, 
to  particular  classes  of  the  nation,  has  told  us  in 
an  acknowledged  work  that  Paradise  Lost  lay 
many  years  vnfpoken  of  and  entirely  ditregarded. 
No  better  testimony  could  possibly  be  wished  for ; 
and  as  the  passage  has  hitherto  passed  without 
extract  or  allusion,  we  shall  quote  it  at  length : 
*<It  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  "that  till  about  forty  years  ago  Great 
Britain  was  barren  of  critical  learning,  though 
fertile  in  excellent  writers ;  and  in  particular  had 
so  little  taste  for  epic  poetry,  and  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  essential  properties  and  peculiar 
beauties  of  it,' that  Paradise  Lost,  an  admirable 
work  of  that  kind,  published  by  Mr.  MUton,  the 
great  ornament  of  bis  age  and  countiy,  lay  many 
years  unspoken  of  and  entirely  disregarded,  till  at 
length  it  happened  that  some  persons  of  greater 
delicacy  and  judgment  found  oul  the  merit  of 
that  excellent  poem,  and  by  communicating  their 
sentiments  to  their  friends,  propagated  the  esteem 
of  the  author,  who  soon  acquir^  universal  ap- 
plause.'t 

To  strengthen  Blackmore  in  a  position  which 

•  Workii,  Tol.  T.  p.  16.  t  EinyB,  8va  1716. 

1  Familiar  Letters. 

I  SpeDfier'0  Workfs  12mo.  1715.    DedioaUoa. 

I  Pr.  WorkM  by  MaUme,  toI.  iL  p.  897.  la  another  place 
<foL  IL  p.  403)  h«  puto  MUton  on  the  aame  fboCiog  vilh 
Homer,  Tirgil.  and  Tamo.    This  was  in  1676. 

f  See  page  831  of  this  volome. 


is  the  very  revane  of  Johnson,  there  are  other 
authorities  and  circumstanoea,  less  curious,  it  is 
true,  but  still  of  interest.  **  Never  any  poet,"  writes 
Dennis,  «Iefk  a  greater  reputation  behind  him 
than  Mr.  Cowley,  while  Milton  remained  obscure, 
and  known  but  to  few."J  «  When  Milton  first 
published  his  famous  poem,"  Swifl  writes  to  Sir 
Charles  Wogan,  "the  first  edition  was  long  going 
ofi*;  few  either  read,  liked,  or  understood  it,  and 
it  gained  ground  merely  by  its  merit." 

But  it  had  other  assistance :  <<  It  was  your  lord- 
ship's encouraging"  (writes  Hughes  to  Lord  8o- 
mers)  «  a  beautiful  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  that 
first  brought  that  incomparable  poem  to  be  gene- 
rally known  and  eeteemed."^  This  was  in  1688 ; 
and  such,  if  we  may  judge  the  present  by  the 
past,  was  then  die  influence  of  Jjord  Somen, 
that  in  a  dedication  of  Swift's  TaU  cf  a  Tub  to 
the  same  groat  man,  the  bookseller  says,  with 
ill-concealed  satisfaction  and  in  a  veiy  gratefiil 
strain,  <*  Your  Ijordship's  name  on  the  front,  in 
capital  letters,  will  at  any  time  get  off  one 
edition."  Whatever  Somers  did,  the  poem  had 
made  no  great  way  till  Philips  published  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  Addison  his  translation  from 
Virgil,  and  his  delightfiil  papers  in  The  Spec- 
tator, that  seem  to  have  written  it  into  repu- 
tation. 

True  it  is,  we  must  add,  that  it  had  been 
called  by  Dryden  in  1674,  when  its  authtx*  was 
but  newly  in  his  grave,  *<one  of  the  greatest, 
most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems,  which 
either  the  age  or  nation  has  produced;"!  that 
The  State  of  Innocence  was  suggested  by  it ;  that 
Dryden,  the  most  popular  of  living  poeta,  and 
the  great  critic  of  our  nation,  had  repeatedly 
published  his  high  approval,  and,  better  still, 
had  turned  his  glorious  epigram  in  its 
nay  more,  that  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who  i 
dead  in  1684,  had  written  in  Millon'a  measure 
and  manner.^  Yet  Johnson  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  pnUiah 
their  opinions!  But  all  were  not  of  Ua  way 
of  thinking;  and  Rymer,  who  was  m  poetiy 
what  his  name  would  denote,  ooold  spesdL  ef  it 
in  1678,  as  **that  Paradise  Lost  of  MOlon's, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem  ;"**  and 
Prior  and  Montague,  of  its  author,  in  1067  as  «a 
rough  unhewn  fellow,  that  a  man  must  vweat  to 
read  him.'*tt 

This  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  age ;  and 
the  truth  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed4^ 
that  the  coldness  with  which  Milton*s  mighty 
epic  was  received  upon  the  first  publication,  is 
traceable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  so  ob- 
noxious for  his  share  in  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  to  the  turn  of  the  language,  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  age,  and  the  serioosneae  of 
a  subject  so  discordant  with  its  lively  frivolities. 


**  l4tf<r  <o  jneehsoMl  Skqaterd  m  Ou  Dragediei  q^  Ac 


Lad  Agtyji.  143. 

ft  The  Ulad  and  the  Panther 

■ays,  alter  quoting  a  Uquid  Hne,  •*!  writ  i 

the  ladies.    I  bate  audi  a  rough  unlwwn  idlov  as  MB- 
ton;"  Ac. 

::  JNfC.  IV.  IfoHfct,  vol.  L  ^  141. 
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A  Christian  poem,  that  ihonld  have  Ibimd  its 
greatest  admiren  and  received  ita  warmeat  ad- 
Tancement  from  the  Eetabllahed  Church,  met 
there  with  open  and  avowed  oppocitiDn.  Milton, 
hateful  as  he  was  to  the  diurchmen  for  the 
violence  of  his  political  tenets,  encountered  in  the 
whole  collected  body  of  established  clergy,  that 
dislike  which  Sprat  when  Dean  of  Westminster 
professed  to  fqel  at  the  mention  of  his  name, — 
a  name  too  odious,  as  he  said,  to  be  engraven 
on  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church.    What  the 


clergy  should  have  read,  honoured,  and  en- 
couraged for  their  doth,  if  not  for  their  con* 
science'  sake,  was  left  in  the  same  disregarded 
state  by  the  laity,  who  did  not  profess  or  wish 
for  once  to  be  wiser  than  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  direct  their  minds  to  good  and  holy 
books,  and  Milton  worked  his  way  against  eveiy 
obstacle  slowly  but  surely.  No  poem  ever  ap- 
peared in  an  age  less  Btted  or  less  inclined 
to  read,  like,  or  understand  it,  than  did  Para- 
dise Lost* 


ANNB  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA, 
coMpinoj 


Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  of 
Sidmonton  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  wife  to 
Heneage  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  A  collection  of 
her  poems  was  printed  in  1713;  several  still  re- 
main unpublished. 

«It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  **ihat 


excepting  the  Nocturnal  Reverie,  and  a  pas- 
sage or  two  in  the  Windsor  Forest,  of  Pope» 
the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between 
the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost  and  The  Sea- 
sons does  not  contain  a  single  new  image  of 
external  nature." 


A  NOOTUBNAL  EBYKBIB. 

Iir  sooh  a  night,  whan  «v«iy  loader  wind 
It  to  its  dtatant  oavern  aafe  eonitaMd; 
And  only  gentle  Zephyr  tua  hit  wingi. 
And  londy  Fbilomel  itffl  waking  ilngi; 
Or  from  mae  tree,  Ikmed  te  the  owl's  deUiJht^ 
She,  hoUowing  dear,  dlraots  the  wanderer  right; 
In  sneh  anight,  when  psMfaig  eloods  give  plaee^ 
Or  ihbilj  vaU  the  heavenaP  mjrsteknu  ftee; 
When  In  some  river,  overhung  with  green, 
the  waving  moon  and  tremUlng  leaves  are  seen; 
IVhen  fresh«n*d  grass  now  bean  Iteelf  npzl^t^ 
And  mekes  cool  banks  to  plearfng  rest  Invite, 
Whence  eprlnge  the  woodMne^  and  the  hrsmhierosi^ 
And  where  the  deepy  oowiUp  •helter'd  grows; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hoe  the  tnglove  ttkm, 
Tet  eheqners  ettn  with  red  the  dnaky  brakes; 
When  •eatter'd  glow-wonns,  hat  hi  twilight  tab, 
Show  hrivial  beantke  wsteh  their  hcmr  to  ahfaie; 
Whilst  Sallsboiy  Btands  the  test  of  every  lii^t^ 
In  perflbet  charms  and  perftet  virtue  te^t; 
When  odoors  whkh  dedlned  repellbig  daj, 
Throagh  temperate  air  nnlntarmpted  stray; 
When  darkenTd  groves  thdr  softest  ihadows  wear, 
And  lUUng  waters  we  disttneUy  hear; 
Whan  tturoogh  the  ^oom  where  venstaUs  diows 
BoBM  ancient  Mnfab  awfai  hi  repose ; 


While  sanbomt  hills  their  swwthy  looks  coneesl. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale: 
Whan  the  looeed  hone  now,  as  hii  pasfeore, 
Comei  dowly  gracing  thzoogh  the  adjoining  mssdl^ 
Whose  steeling  pace  and  lengthen'd  diade  we  tbar 
TDl  tom>iq>  ftxrage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 
When  nibbling  cheep  at  large  porsoe  their  ted, 
And  nnmoleeted  kine  redtew  the  end; 
Whan  oorlews  cry  beneath  the  viDage-walla^ 
And  to  her  stragi^lng  brood  the  partridge  calls; 
Thdr  diortlived  JabOee  the  ereatores  keep, 
WUoh  bat  endnres  whilst  tyrant  man  does  deep; 
Whan  a  sedate  content  the  qiixit  ftels, 
And  no  llarce  ll^t  distarhi,  whOst  it  rsreals ; 


BonatUng  too  high  te  sjlUbles  to  speak; 

Tin  the  free  soal  to  a  compoaedneii  diaimid, 

nndfaig  the  damants  of  rsge  disBna*d, 

O^ar  all  bdow  a  solemn  qnist  grown, 

Jeys  te  the  Infakr  worid  and  thfaUcs  it  lika  her  own : 

In  sodi  a  night  lat  ma  abroad  ramsln, 

nil  momSng  breaks,  and  all's  eonftised  again, 

Oar  csre%  oor  toUi^  oar  dsmoars  are  ranaw'id^ 

Or  ideasnrei^  sddom  readi'd,  i 


•>Tatlfr.Hallami8 

gi«at  te  the 


to  thtak  that  the  mis  was 


woaldhava  i 
tv.p.tf7. 


the  tfane;  end  adds,  «Ihavesomafrw< 
Paradim  Lost,  pabUahed  elevsn  y«ars 
kva  met  with  a  greater  desBaad."— JW.  J9 


fc  greater 
8mS 
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Brahston  (James),  specimen  of,  437-439. 
Brerbtoit  (Jane),  Poem  attributed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, written  by,  562. 
Brbton  (Nicholas),  37,  147. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  147, 148. 
Brevi^  of  Human  Life.  QuarUe,  244. 
Bromb  (Alexander),  notice  of,  283. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  288,  284. 
Brooke  (Lord).    See  Grbville. 
Brookb  (Heniy),  notice  of,  605. 

Specimen  of,  606-608. 
Brown  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  517. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  518. 
Browx  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  365. 
Browne  (Isaac  Hawkins),  specimens  of,  488-490. 
Browne  (William),  notices  of,  88,  245. 

Bxtracts  fW>m,  245,  246. 
Bruce  (Michael),  notices  of,  520. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  520,  521. 
Bultbbl  (John),  specimen  of  the  Poetry  of,  299. 
Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Ingress,  remarks  on,  28. 
Burns  (Robert),  account  of,  676-680 ;  notice  of,  484. 

Specimens  of,  680-687. 

Thought  borrowed  from  Dr.  Toung,  511,  nofc. 

Anecdote  of,  593,  note. 

His  opinion  of  Cowper's  Task,  690,  note, 
Butler  (Samuel),  specimens  of,  821-830 ;  alluded 

to,  54. 
Btrox  (John),  Pastoral  by,  490. 

Epigram  by,  558. 
Byron  (Lord),  referred  to,  57, 482, 500, 621, 547, 567, 
618,  680,  708,  710. 

Caxbtses's  Army,  destruction  of.    Danoin,  718. 
Cambyses,  Preston's  Tragedy  of,  80. 
Canace,  death  of.    Lydgate,  78. 
Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue  to,  69. 

780 
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CaniOBet    Anonymoai^  117. 

Can,  panoiilfloati<»i  of.     Tko,  SaehnlU,  96. 

Cauw  (ThoBiai),  notioes  of,  51,  212. 

BpeeimenB  of,  212-215. 
Caut  (Henry),  BsUad  by,  498. 
CAKTWBiflHT  (Williun),  BotiM  of,  U,  240. 

SpodmonB  of,  240,  241. 
Ctitlo  of  Indolenoo.     Thonuom,  450. 
CaALKHiLLy  obfenrfttiont  on,  S8. 

Bpeoimen  of  bif  Poetry,  39. 
CiAMBBBLATirji  rWiUinin),  notieo  of,  217. 

Spooimens  of,  257-208. 
Chamben  (Sir  Wm.),  Heroic  Epittf e  to.  Mamm,  096. 
CuATUAM  (George),  notioe  of,  100. 

Speoimena  of  bif  Playa,  190, 191. 

Cnarmeter  of  bis  TraniUtion  of  Homer,  60. 

Hii  ibare  in  tbe  Tragedy  of  Cbabot»  280,  note, 
Obaati^deooribed.    JTiTloii,  815. 
OsATnnroir  (Tbomaa),  notioe  of,  537-540. 

Ballad  by,  540-544. 
€ai.ucn  (Geofl^y),  anecdotea  of,  65-09. 

ObiervatioBB  on  bis  Poetry,  16. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poems,  09-75. 
GmBTBsrau)  (Pbilip  Dormer  Slanbope^  Eari  of  )f 

specimen  of,  562. 
Cboms,  tbe  andent,  088. 
Cauncmx  (Cbarles),  notice  of,  499;  allnded  to^  022. 

Specimens  of  501-505. 
CiBBBB  (Colley),  specimen  of,  479. 

Ode  on  a  Pipe  of  Tobaeoo,  in  Imitation  of. 
/.  B.  Bnmtu,  488. 
Olereland  (Jobn),  bis  knotted  deformities,  44. 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  opinion  of  Thomson  and  Cowper 
compared,  450,  note. 

Of  Bearaacnt  and  Fleteber,  49,  »o<«. 
Collier  (Jobn  Payne),  bis  cbaraoter  of  Bratbwaite's 

Strappado^  809,  note. 
CoLLivs  (Wfliiam),  notice  of,  475. 

Spedmens  of,  475-478. 

A  Sonnet  by,  098^  iioce. 

His  Poems,  098. 

His  Historyof  tbe  Beyiyal  of  Learning,  700,fiol«» 
CoiraBBTB  (WUIiam)^  spedmens  a(  395-397. 
CoBSTABLB  (Hsnry),  147. 

Sonnet  by,  147. 
Content,  a  pastoral.     Chiaaui^JkMi,  557. 
Contentment,  bynm  to.    PamM^  380. 

Ode  on.    HarU,  581. 
CooPBB  (Jobn  Gilbert), 

Song  attribatsd  to^  523. 

Song  by,  523. 
Cooper's  Hill  deseribed.    Sir  J.  Ih»him,  nh. 
Cmsbt  (Bishop), 

Notioe  of  and  Extract  from,  38, 194»  195. 
Conuncndatoiy  Poems,  thdr  importance  in  bio- 
graphy, 149,  noM. 
CoTTOB  (Charles),  notioe  oC  342. 

Spedmens  of,  342-347. 
GonoB  (Nathaniel),  specimen  of,  652. 
Conntry  Justice^  duties  ot    XoaoAonM,  592. 
Conntiy  Life  described.    Swriek,  285. 
Oowi.Br  (Abraham),  notices  of,  44,  51,  286. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poetiy,  287-291. 

Critioal  rsmarks  on  it,  736. 

Note  npcn,  290. 

Line  In,  imitated  by  Cowper,  709,  %o*€j  Hm 
ooantry-loTing  spirit^  492. 
CowPBB  (William),  acconnt  oi;  703^710. 

Specimens  of,  710-710. 

Compared  with  Thomson,  449, 450. 

His  oharaetar  of  Thomson,  450,  note. 

L  H.  Browne»  488,  note. 

Notes  on  Milton  by,  52, 53. 

Of  similes,  59,  im<«. 

Paasagf  in  bis  Homer,  01,  note. 


Cbabhaw  (Ridiard),  notice  of,  253. 

Specimen  of  his  Poems,  253-255. 
CBAwriTBD  (William)  Songs  by,  470. 
Croker  (J.  W.),  note  on  Dr.  Young  by,  435. 

On  the  identity  of  Thales  with  S«rago,  611. 
CromweU's  Conspiracy,  a  Tragi-Comedy,  extract 

from,  281. 
Cuckoo^  ode  to.    Xomm,  641. 
Cnnningham  (A]laiO>  notes  by,  394, 696,  697. 

Life  of  Bnms  by,  chancteiiied,  679. 
COmmwHAif  (John),  speelmens  of,  557. 
Cnstom,  ininenee  of.    Pow/rec,  364. 
Cymon  and  Iphigenla.    Vrjfd^nj  360. 

DlxiBL  (Samnd),  notice  and  specimen  oi^  35, 37, 

38, 143. 
Dabwiv  rDr.  Erasmne),  notice  of,  717. 

Specimens  of,  718-720. 

Brooke's  "  Universal  Beanty*  die  psoCotype  of 
bis  Botanic  Garden,  005. 
DxYXBAKT  (Sir  Wmiam),  notices  of,  55, 292. 

Specimens  of  Gondtbert,  29S-294> 
Djltib  (Adam),  an  early  English  poel»  notioe  oC  13. 
Datxbb  (Sir  Jobn),  notioe  o^  42, 161. 

Specimen  of  bis  Poems,  162, 163. 
DaTison's  Rhapsody,  specimen  from,  IIT. 
De  Branne.    jSm  l&A]rBTB«. 
Death's  Conqnest    jQtM9  SkirUf,  281. 
Dbxkbb  (Thomas),  notioe  d,  217. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  217,  216. 
DxBBAM  (Sir  Jobn),  notice  of,  295. 

Specimens  of  his  Poetry,  295-298. 

Alterations  an  his  Cooper's  HID,  297,  ncu. 

Influence  of  bis  numbers  upon  Sn|^ish  venii- 
cation,  Appendix  A. 

DBacBiPTifEy  DiDXcnc,  abb  Pxtbbiic  Pobh. 


On  the  grataflcation  which  the  bnrer's  i 

recdTcs  from  the  sense  of  bearing.  Oomv,Tt. 
Death  of  Canaoe.    Lydgale,  78. 
A  lover's  description  of  bis  mistreas^  when  bs 

first  saw  her.  Jamm  I.  King  of  Seadamd^Sl. 
Danoe  of  the  scTen  deadly  sins  throng^  bdL 

Dwnhar,  84. 
Description  of  Sqnyrs  Mddnun.   SurJXLimd- 

•ay,  86. 
Desciiption  of  such  an  one  as  ho  wonld  Ioto. 

Sir  T.  TTyal,  90. 
Spring  described.    JRort  o/  Airrqp,  94. 
A  prisoner's  reflections  on  his  past  hapftness. 

The  same  93. 
A  lover's  request  for  comfbtt   J?tdL  EtftMrdi, 

95. 
Allegorical  personages  deacrflbed  In  helL   Tlo. 

SatkmOt,  96. 
Arraignment  of  a  lover.    Qmttoigmt^  99. 
Una  followed  bv  the  Uon.    ^S^eaMr,  107. 
Description  of  the  witch  Dnessa's  jonmey  to  lbs 

Infernal  regions^    The  same,  108. 
Tbe  Bower  of  Bliss.    The  same,  111. 
Glance  and  Britomart  exploriiiig  tha  Gbvn  of 

Merlin.    The  same,  114. 
Bdphesbe  finding  Timias  wonnded.  ThoBam^ 

Sncoesdve  appearances  of  natBro  duinga  bbb- 

mer'sdny.    ^.JJiiaM,12L 
Mercy  dwelling  in  heaven,  and  nleafing  £br  the 

gnUty.    (K2e0  jrr«f  efter,  144. 
Justioe  addressing  the  Creator.  Tha  wtan%  145w 
Meroy  brightening  the  rainbow.    Tho  bbbs^ 

The  Palace  of  Pri^mmption.    Tfte  sasa^  145. 
Nym^dia,  tiie  court  of  Fairy.    Jrcyipn,  160. 
The  PoetTa  Bljsiwa.    The  same^  ST. 
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Dbsciiiptits  Pobms,  continued* 

Morning  birdi,  and  banting  of  the  deer.    The 

eunOy  177* 
The  Fftiriee' FareweU.    Corhtt,  195. 
The  priestess  of  Diana.     Chalkhillp  39. 
The  ima^  of  Jealoasy.    The  same,  39. 
Abode  of  the  witeh  Ocandra.    The  same,  89. 
Address  to  his  native  soiL    W,  Browne  %i&. 
Evening.    The  same,  246. 
Death  ^  Rosamond.    Mav,  252. 
Soliloquy  of  Satan.    CratXatp,  258. 
To  Meadows.    Htrrtek,  2S4. 
To  Daffodils.    The  same,  285. 
To  Blossoms.    The  same,  286. 
The  Country  Life.    The  same,  285. 
The  Complaint    Oowlev,  288. 
The  Waiting-Maid.    The  samcf,  290. 
Honour.    The  same,  290. 
VfiL    The  same,  290. 
The  Swallow.    The  same,  291. 
The  father  of  Rhodalind  offering  her  to  Duke 

Oondibert.    Davtnant,  293. 
Cooper's  HilL     Sir  J.  Denham,  295. 
Complaint  of  a  learned  dirine  in  porxtan  times. 

Dr,  Wilde,  304. 
Song  on  May  Morning.    Milton,  310. 
Athens.    The  same,  311. 
Samson  bewailing  his  blindness  and  OH>tivity. 

The  same,  311. 
Speeches  of  Manoah  and  the  Chorus,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  last  achievement  and  death.    The 

same,  312. 
The  Emigrants.    MarveU,  318. 
The  Kymph  eomplaining  for  the  death  of  her 

Fawn.    The  same,  318. 
On  translated  verse.    So»eowunon,  331. 
Night  Piece,  or  a  picture  drawn  in  the  dark. 

WaUer,  341. 
Voyage  to  Ireland,  in  burlesqae.    (7.  Cbfton, 

842-348. 
Thoughts— What  are  they  ?    Flatman^  350. 
Character  of  Shaftesbury.    Dryden,  356. 
Character  of  Zimri.    The  same,  857. 
Character  of  Doeg  and  Og  (the  poets  Settle  and 

Shadwell).    The  same,  357. 
Description  of  Lycorgue,  King  of  Thrace,  and 

Emetrius^  King  of  Inde.    ^e  same,  358. 
Preparations  for  a  Tournament  The  same,  359. 
From  The  Flower  and  the  Leal    The  same, 

361. 
The  influence  of  custom.    Pom/ret,  364. 
The  Bookworm.    Pamell,  375. 
Letter  from  Italy.    Addi$on,  387. 
On  himself,  when  in  a  consumption.  Dr.  SetotU, 

394. 
From  the  Spleen.    Oreen,  406. 
EpisUe  to  his  friends.    Wat,  420. 
The  Bastard.     Savagt,  422. 
Versee,  written  after  seeing  Windsor  Castle. 

T,  TTarton,  MJi.,  446. 
The  CasUe  of  Indolence,  Canto  L    ThoM$on, 

450. 
Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset   A.  Philip;  458. 
The  Summum  Bonum.    Wthted,  460. 
Verses  written  in  an  Inn.    A,  Hill,  471. 
Allegorical  description  of  Vertu.    (?.  We$t,  474. 
Grongar  Hill.    J>yer,  481. 
From  the  Prophecy  of  Famine.   Chnrchitt,  508. 
Lochleven.    Bruce,  521. 
Extracts  firom  the  Shipwreck.    Falconer,  525- 

530. 
From  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination.    Aken^ 

tide,  532-536. 
Fh>m  A  Monody  to  the  Memoiy  of  his  Wife. 

Skaw,  552. 


DxscRiPTXYB  PoBMS,  continued. 

The  Farmer's  Ingle,    Fergueeon,  561. 

The  TrmveUer.    Goldemitk,  568-671. 

The  Deserted  Village.    The  same,  571-575. 

Enlogins,  or  the  Charitable  Mason.  Sarte,  579. 

Written  in  the  window  of  aa  obscnre  lodging- 
house.    Anon.,  582. 

The  Old  Baohelor.    Anon.,  585. 

From  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health.  Arm^ 
etrong,  588-590. 

Duties  of  a  Country  Justice.  Langhome, 
592,  Ae. 

Gipsies.    The  same,  594 

The  Helmets.    Penroee,  60L 

The  Field  of  BatUe.    The  same,  602. 

The  Reptile  and  Insect  World.    Brooke,  606. 

Extracts  from  <'Leonidas."    Olooer,  626-636. 

Invocation  to  Melancholy.    Headl^,  640. 

Death  of  Irad,  and  the  lamentation  of  Selima 
over  his  body.    DwigU,  653. 

Extracts  from  Judah  Restored.  Dr,  Boberu, 
664r-668. 

The  Dying  Indian.    J,  WarUm,  701. 

Extracts  fh>m  The  Task.     Oovyper,  710-713. 

On  the  Lots  of  the  Royal  George.  The  same, 
714. 

Tardley  Oak.    The  same,  714. 

DestmctionofCambyses'sArmy.  Danein,  717. 

Midnight  Confirmation.    The  same,  719. 

The  heroic  attachment  of  the  youth  in  Holland 
who  attended  his  mistress  in  the  pUgne.  The 
same,  720. 

The  MinstreL    Book  L    BeaUie,  720. 
Dnxoir.    See  Rosoommon. 
Disdain  returned.     Oarew,  213. 
DoDSLiT  (Robert),  specimens  of,  505. 
DoinnB  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  38, 182. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  183, 184. 

Speeimens  of  his  heroic  verse  with  rhyme. 
DoBSBT  (Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of),  notice  of,  366. 

Specimens  ot,  366,  867. 
DouGULS  (Gawain),  his  Translation  of  the  JBneid, 
20. 

Descriptions  of  natural  soeneiy,  79. 
Dowsabel,  a  ballad.    Drauton,  176. 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  description  ot  FitMgeffrey,  200. 

Dbaxxho  Pieces. 

8h0bt  bxtbact8. 

From  David  and  Bethsabe.    Pede,  31. 
From  The  Maid's  Tragedy.    Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  150. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Philaster.    The  same,  151. 
From  The  Custom  of  the  Country.    The  same, 

157. 
From  the  comedy  of  All  Fools.   Chapman,  190, 

191. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women. 

Middleton,  196. 
From  the  play  of  Blurt,  Master-Constable.   The 

same,  199. 
From  The  Phrnnix.    The  same,  199. 
From  The  Honest  Whore.    Dekher,  218. 
From  Vittoria  Corombona.     Webeter,  219. 
From  The  Bondman.    Maeeinger,  234. 
From  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence.    The  same, 

236. 
From  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,    ffeg- 

tooocT,  248. 
From  The  Gentleman  of  Venice.    The  same^ 

272. 
From  The  Traitor,  51. 
From  The  Brothers,  51. 
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Draxatic  Pieces,  continued. 

ENTIRE    SCENES. 

From  the  tragedy  of  Philastcr.     Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  151. 
From  The  Scornful  Lady.     The  same,  153. 
From  The  Maid  of  the  Mill.     The  same,  154. 
From  the  tragedy  of  RoUo.    The  same,  155. 
From  The  Beggar's  Bush.    The  same,  155. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Bondnca.    The  same,  156. 
From  the  comedy  of  Monsieur  Thomas.    The 

same,  158. 
From  A  King  and  No  King.     The  same,  160. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Amnrath.     Ooffe,  164. 
From  Sophonisha,  a  tragedy.    Martton,  187. 
From  Antonio  and  Mellida.    The  same,  188. 
From  the  comedy  of  All  Fools.  Chapman,  190. 
From  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass.    Randolph, 

192. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women. 

Mxddleton,  196. 
From  The  Roaring  Girl.    The  same,  197-199. 
From  The  Fox.     Ben  Jofison,  207. 
Fortune  giving  Fortunatus  his  choice  of  goods. 

Dekker,  217. 
From  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.   Webtter,  219-223. 
From  the  comedy  of  A  New  Wonder.    Rowley , 

223. 
From  The  Lover's  Melancholy.    Ford,  226. 
From  The  Duke  of  Milan,  a  tragedy.    Man- 

txnger,  228. 
From  The  Bondman.     The  same,  229^235. 
From  The  Fatal  Dowry.    Maaainger  and  Field, 

236. 
From  the  tragedy  of  A  Woman  killed  with 

Kindness.    Heytoood,  247. 
From  The  Fatal  Contract     Heminge,  266. 
From  the  tragedy  of  The  Cardinal.    Shirley, 

268-271. 
From  The  Royal  Master.    The  same,  271. 
From  The  Doubtful  Heir.    The  same,  272. 
From  The  Lady  of  Pleasure.  The  same,  274-277. 
From  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France.    Shirley  and 

Chapman,  280. 
From  The  City  Match.    Mayne,  306 
From  The  Masque  of  Comus.   Milton,  313-316. 
From  The  Orphan.    Otway,  333. 
From  Venice  Preserved.    The  same,  336. 
From  Theodoeius;  or.  The  Force  of  Lore.  Lee, 

352. 
From  The  Fair  Penitent    i?oice,  381, 
From  The  Mourning  Bride.     Congreve,  395. 
From  The  Fatal  Curiosity.    Lillo,  410. 
From  the  tragedy  of  The    Fatal  Marriage. 

Southerne,  442. 
From  The  Gentle  Shepherd.     Allan  Ramtay, 

485. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Barbarossa.    Broum,  518. 
Fragment  of  the  tragedy  of  Agrippina.     Gray, 

550. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Creusa.     W.  Whitehead, 

622. 
From  Caractacus.     3Ia«on,  690. 
Dramatic  Poets  of  England,  prior  to  Shakspeare, 

notice  of,  29-32. 
After  Shakspeare,  and  during  the  reign  of 

James  L,  35,  Ao, 
Dramatic  Unities,  remarks  on,  34. 
Drayton  (Michael),  notice  of,  47,  166. 
Si)ecimens  of  bis  poetry,  167-178. 
Dread,  description  of.     Thomat  Sackville,  97. 
Drum,  ode  on  bearing.     John  Scott,  60U. 
Druumond  (William),  notices  of,  249. 
Extracts  from,  38, 250,  251. 
Sonnets  by,  250. 
^is  conversations  with  Jonson,  291. 


Drtbeic  (John),  specimens  of,  356-362. 

Critieal  remarks  on  bis  works,  55-^7. 

His  descriptive  powers,  61. 

Passage  borrowed  from,  by  Goldsmith,  575. 

His  translation  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics, 
compared  with  Warton's,  699. 

His  contradictory  criticisms,  Ac,  631. 
Dabartas's  poem  on  Creation,  trtnslated  by  Sylce*- 
ter,  specimen  of,  41. 

The  question  considered,  how  far  Milton  was 
indebted  to  it,  41. 
Dulcina,  a  tale.    Sir  W.  Raleigh,  141. 
DuNBAB  rWilliam),  notices  of,  17,  20,  84. 

Specimen  of  bis  i>oems,  84,  85. 
DwiGHT  (Timothy),  specimens  of,  653,  654. 
Dtkr  (John),  notice  of,  48L 

Specimen  of,  481,  482. 

Edwards  (Richard),  specimens  of  hia  poetiy,  95. 

Notice  of,  30. 
Eleoies. 

On  the  Death  of  Addison.     Tichell,  415. 

A  Love  Elegy.     Hammond,  417. 

On  the  sorrow  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  on  the 
melancholy  event  of  a  licentiooa  amour. 
Shenttone,  496, 

On  Spring.    Bruce,  520. 

The  Tears  of  Old  May-day.    Loxrihond,  583. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),   general   character   of  poeOy 

during  the  age  of,  7. 
Ellis  (George),  his  view  of  the  rise  of  onr  lanxua^ 

combated,  1-4, 80. 
England's  Helicon,  extract  from,  119. 
English  Language,  formation  of,  2. 

Commencement  of,  3. 
English  Poetry,  state  of,  in  the  tweUlh  eentuzy,  7. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  8. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  14. 

In  the  fiileenth  century,  17. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  20. 

During  the  slxteenUi  oentury,  22. 

During  the  seventeenth  centniy,  32. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  eea- 
tuiy,  59. 
Epigrams. 

On  bis  return  from  Spain.    Sir  T,  Wyat,  90. 

Of  a  precise  Tailor.     Sir  J,  Harrington,  131. 

On  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford.  Ben  Joneom,  SOT. 

The  Remedy  worse  than  the  Disease.  Prior, 
390. 

On  partial  Fame.    The  same,  390. 

On  two  Monopolists.    Byrom,  55S. 

Quod  petis  hie  est    Bishop,  674. 

Splendeat  usu.    The  same,  675. 

Qnocunque  modo  rem.    The  aame,  675. 

Miscellaneous.    Perrot,  131. 
Epitaphs. 

On  Elizabeth,  L.  H.    Ben  Joneon,  206. 

On  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.    The  same,  2^ 

On  Lady  Mary  Villiers.    Cartw,  213. 

On  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan.  Prior,  396. 

On  Mrs.  Mason.   Mason,  695. 
Etberegk  (George),  notice  of,  349. 

Specimens  of,  350. 
Evening,  ode  to.    Collins,  475. 

Tempestuous,  ode  on.    John  Scott,  609. 
Evening  Star,  address  to.    Stepney,  367. 

Fables. 

Fancy  and  Desire.     Vere,  123, 

Related  by  a  Bean  to  Esop.    Vanhmgh^  3M. 

The  Court  of  Death.    Gay,  405. 

Labour  and  Genius.    Jago,  604. 

The  Blackbird.    Stephenson;  ^Z7. 
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PliBFAX  (Edward),  notice  of,  41, 179. 

Bpeoimens  of  Ms  poems,  179-1-81. 
Faiiy  Qaeen,  extracts  from.    Spenter,  107-116. 

Raleigh's  Sonnet  upon,  142. 

Characterised,  26. 
Fairy,  the  conrt  of,  described.    Ihratfton,  169-175. 
Faith.    Quarletf  243. 
Falcorsr  (William),  notice  of,  524 

Bpeoimens  of,  525-631. 
Fancy,  ode  to,    J.  Warton,  700. 
Favshaws  (Sir  Richard),  specimen  of  the  poetry 
of,  292. 

HiB  version  of  the  Lutiady  647. 
Fawxeb  (Francis),  notice  and  specimen  of,  584. 
FxHTON  (El^ah),  notice  of,  397. 

Specimen  of,  398. 
FiBOussoir  (Robert),  notice  of,  560. 

Spedmen  of,  561. 
Fdbld  (Nathaniel),  specimen  of,  216. 

Asriste'd  Massinger  in  The  Fatal  Dowry,  236, 
note. 
Fireside,  described.    CoUon,  652. 
FiT2«MFntST  (Charles),  specimens  of,  199. 
Flatkah  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  850,  351. 
Flbtghbr  (Giles  and  Phineas),  notices  of,  38, 144. 

Specimens  of  their  poems,  144-147. 
Flitchbb  (John),  plan  of,  and  strictures  on  his 
Island  Princess,  47,  note. 

See  Beaumont  (Francis), 
Fobd  (John),  critical  notices  of,  49,  225. 

Specimens  of,  225-227. 
Fiance,  jonmey  to,  described.    Bx$%€m  Corbet,  194. 
Friend,  character  of  a  true  one.    Kaih.  Philipt, 
265. 

Garrick,  character  of.     Ckurehill,  502. 
Garth  (Dr.),  specimens  of,  384r-3S6. 
Gascoiqne  (George),  notice  of,  98. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  98-100.  ^ 

Notice  of,  30. 

On  the  versification  of  Chaucer,  24. 
Gat  (John),  notices  of,  105,  399. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  399-405. 
Genius,  power  of,  over  Bnvy.    W.  Browne,  245. 

Enjoyments  of,  in  collecting  its  stores  for  com- 
position.    Akenaide,  535. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  character  of,  17. 
Gifford  (William),  notes  on  Ford  by,  49, 225. 

On  Skelton,  22. 

On  a  passage  in  Shakspeare,  30. 
Gipsies  described.    Langhome,  594. 
Glover  (Richard),  notice  of,  626-628 ;  alluded  to, 
605. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  628-637. 
GoDOLPHiN  (Sidney),  specimen  o^  239. 
Godwin  (William),  his  extravagant  admiration  of  a 

.  passage  in  Phaer's  Virgil  censored,  40. 
GOFTE  (Thomas),  164. 

Specimen  of,  164. 
Golding  (Arthur),  a  new  fact  in  his  life,  40,  note. 
Gelding's  translation  of  Ovid,  remarks  on,  40. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  notes  by : — 


On  Denham,  298. 

Waller,  339. 

Pamell,  373, 374. 

Bowe,  383. 

Addison,  387. 

Prior,  392. 

TickeU,  415, 417. 

Savage,  422. 

Pope,  424. 
GoUMlOTB  (Oliver),  notice  of,  568-567. 

Specimens  of,  568-575. 
GouiJ)  (Robert),  speoimenfl  of,  371. 


On  Swift,  481,  432. 
A.PhiUpB,458. 
CoUins,  475. 
E.  Moon,  479, 
L  H.  Browne,  488. 
Shenstone,  491. 
Young,  511. 
SmoUetty  656. 


GowRR  (John),  notice  of,  76. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  76-78. 
Strictures  on  his  style  and  versification,  17. 
Grainoer  (Dr.  James),  specimen  of,  521. 
Grajiville  (George,  Lord  Lansdowne),  specimen 

of,  408. 
Gray  (Thomas),  notice  of,  546. 

Specimens  of,  547-552. 
Greatness  (human),  instability  of.  Phineat  Fletcher, 

146. 
Grkeit  (Matthew),  notice  of,  406. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  406-408. 
Grrekx  (Robert),  notices  of,  32, 102. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  102. 
Grenville  (Sir  Beril),  verses  on  the  death  of.    Cart- 

wnght,  240. 
Grbvillb  (Sir  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke),  specimens  of, 

42, 165. 
Grkville  (Mrs.),  specimen  of,  618. 
Grimoald  (N.),  the  second  to  use  English  blank 

verse,  24. 
Grongar  Hill.    Dyer,  481. 

Hasinoton  (William),  notice  of,  255. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  255,  256. 
Hafis,  song  of,  translated.    jS'i'r  W,  Jones,  673. 
Hall  (John),  specimen  of,  257. 
Hall  (Joseph,  Bishop  of  Norwich),  account  of,  88, 
125, 126. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  126-128. 
Further  specimens  of,  732. 
Hallam  (Henry),  notes  by : — 


On  Mr.  Campbell's  cha- 
racter of  Spenser, 
27. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont, 
165. 

Chapman,  190. 

Dnunmond,  208. 

Carew,  212. 

Lord  Sterline,  218. 


On  the    Saxon   Chro- 
nicle, 1. 

Commencement  of 
English  language, 
3. 

Layamon,  4. 
Spenser's  language, 
27. 

Drayton,  164. 
Hamilton  (William),  notice  of,  472. 

Specimens  of,  472-474. 
HAjniojtrn  (James),  specimen  of,  417. 
Hardyng's  Chronicle  of  the  History  of  England, 

character  of,  20. 
Hariot,  derivation  and  use  of  the  word,  75,  note. 
Harrinoton  (John),  100. 

Specimen  of  his  poetry,  100. 
HARRmaTOV  (Sir  John),  specimens  of  the  poetry 

of,  130. 
Hartb  (Walter),  notice  of,  577. 

Specimens  of,  579-582. 
Hawes  (Stephen),  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

character  of,  20. 
Headlet  (Henry),  notice  of,  639. 

Specimen  of,  640. 
Hbxinob  (William),  extracts  from  a  play  by,  266- 

268. 
Henry  the  Minstrel  fBlind  Hany),  79. 
Heitrtsonb  (Robert),  82. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  82,  83. 
Herbert  (George),  specimen  of  the  poetry  o^  184- 

186. 
Hermitage,  inscription  in.     Warton,  658. 
Hbrrick  (Robert),  notices  of,  52,  284. 
Specimens  of  Ms  poetry,  284-286. 
Hesperus,  song  of.    Ben  Joneon,  206. 
Heywood  (John),  an  early  dramatic  author,  29. 
HBTWoon  (Thomas),  notice  of,  247. 

Specimens  of,  247-249. 
Hill  (Aaron),  specimens  of,  471. 
honour,  address  to.     Coioley,  290. 
Honour  (feminine),  described.    C%irew,  214. 
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Hook  (S»),  spedmen  oi^  838. 
HowAKD  (Henry,  Eari  of  Surrey),  notice  o^  91. 
SpecimenB  of  his  poems,  93,  94. 
Something  melancholy  eren  In  his  strsins  oi 

gallant^,  19. 
Estimate  of  the  service  rendered  by  him  to 
British  Hteratnre,  24. 
Hadihras,  Butler's,  extracts  from,  821-331. 
And  his  Sqaire,  described.    SuUer,  321. 
Commencing  battie  with  the  rabble,  and  load- 
ing off  Crowdero  prisoner,  826. 
Vioariovs  justice  exemplified  by  Balpho,  In  the 
case  of  the  Cobbler  that  killed  the  Indian,  829. 
Consulting  the  Lawyer,  829. 
Hums  (Alexander),  notice  of,  121. 

Poetical  specimen  of,  121, 122. 
HuvHis  (William),  specimens  of,  25,  note,  95. 

iKAonrAnov,  Pleasures  o£    Akentide,  532>537. 
Imprisonment,  benefit  of,  to  a  wild  youth.    Mtd- 

dleton,  198. 
Independence,  ode  to.    Smollett,  658. 
Indifference,  prayer  for.    lire.  OreffUU,  818. 
Ireland,  Toymge  to.    Cotton,  342. 

Jaoo  (Richard),  specimens  of,  604. 
Jamxs  L,  King  of  Scotland,  notices  of,  81. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  81,  82. 
James  L,  King  of  England,  44. 
Jealousy,  description  od     Oreene,  102. 
JoHHSOic  (Dr.  Samuel),  specimens  of,  611-817. 
Jones  (Inigo),  his  auarrel  with  Jonson,  201. 
Jons  (Sir  William),  notice  of,  669. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  873. 
Jovsov  (Ben),  account  of,  201-204. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  204-211. 

Extracts  from,  731. 

Critical  remarks  on  him  as  a  dramatist,  45. 

His  quarrel  with  Daniel,  143,  note. 
Justiee  addressing  the  Creator.  Oilee  Fletcher,  145. 

KxLU«BBW  (Mrs.  Anne),  ode  to  the  memory  of. 

Dryden,  358. 
Enro  f  Dr.  Henry),  specimens  of,  303, 
Kiss,  the  parting.    Dodaley,  506. 
Knowledge  (human),  vanity  ot    Sir  J,  Vaviee,  162* 
Description  of.    Sir  F,  CfrevilU,  165. 
^  Ktd,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  notice 
of,  23. 

LuiB  (Charles),  notes  by  :— 

On  Chapman,  190. 

Shirley,  268. 

Wither,  301. 

Langetoft  (Peter  de),  notice  of,  10,  note, 

Laxohornb  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  591. 

Specimens  of,  592-600. 
IiANGLAiiDB  (Bobert),  a  poet  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, notice  0^  15. 
Character  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  18. 
hmgoBge,  English,  influence  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest upon,  1. 
LAXBDOwirB  (George,  Lord),  song  by,  408. 
Law,  eulo|7  on.    MtdtUeton,  199. 
Lawyer's  farewell  to  his  Muse.  Sir  W.  Bloicketone, 

802. 
Layamon's  translation  of  Waco's  Bru^  ftrictnres  on 

tiie  date  of,  2-4,  7. 
Lbb  (Nathaniel),  notice  of,  352. 

Specimens  of,  352-355. 
Lely  (Sir  Peter),  lines  to,  Ac.    Bichitrd  loeelace, 

254. 
Leonidas,  extracts  fVom.    Olover,  629-636. 
L'EsTBAiroB  (Sir  Eoger),  poem  ascribed  to,  282. 
Leven  Water,  ode  to.    SmoUett,  556. 


Qg,9. 
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TheHapp^.    Sir  B.Woot»onftU. 
loLLO  (Geoige),  notioe  of,  409. 

Specimens  o^  410-415. 
Llotd  (Bobert),  notice  o^  508. 

SpedmcBf  of  his  poetoy,  508-508. 
Local  poems,  some  enumerated,  29S,  note. 
Lockhart  (J.  G.),  note  by,  upon  Seoif a  Sir  T 
12. 

Diyden's  adaptations  of  Chancer,  58b 

His  Life  of  Bums,  598. 
LoD«B  (Dr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  148. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  148^  149. 
LoflAB  (John),  notice  o^  87,  841. 

Specimens  of,  841,  842. 
Longland.    See  Langlande. 
Look  Home.    SoutkwU,  IQl, 
LoTe-«ong  of  the  thirteenth  century,  i 
Lore,  object  of.    Sir  T,  Wwt,  99. 

Requited  witii  disdain.    IT.  Amnu,  Olw 

Servile  lot  of.    Southwell,  104. 

A  nymph's  disdain  ot    Sir  W.  Baleig^  Ul, 

A  shepherd's  desex^tioB  ot    Theasn^UU 

Admits  no  rival.    The  same,  142. 

Devotion  tew    JfwU^stpii,  199. 

Persuasions  to.    Carem,  212. 

Mediocrity  in,  rtjected.    The  aaat^  SU. 

Darts  of.     Cktrtwrighi,  240. 

To  Lucasta.    Richard  Lopelaee,  264. 

Toung,  address  to.    MarveU,  819. 

Influence  ot     Waller,  340. 

Earewell  ot    The  same*  341. 

At  flrst  right    The  same,  34L 

And  Folly.     Selden,  4»1. 

Triumphs  ot    Bdmilton,  472. 

L  'Amour  Thnide.    Sir  /.  H,  Moore,  803. 
Lover,  complaint  ot    Sir  7*.  Wjfat,  90, 

Suit  to  his  unkind  mistress.    Thn  wamt,  98. 

Lamentation  that  he  ever  had  cause  to  doibt 
his  lady's  fadth.    The  same,  91. 

Request  for  comfort,  affirming  his  ecntBliMy. 
Rich.  EdvMrde,  95. 

Arraignment  of  one.     Cfaeeoigne,  99. 

The  sUent    Sir  W.  Raleigh,  140. 

Address  of,  to  his  mistress.    Oartw,  JVL 

Persuarions  of,  to  ei^y.    The  same,  213. 

Threatens  ungrateful  beauty.    The  aaiBe,113. 

Disdain  returned  by.    The  same,  21S. 

Address  to  Castan,  inquiring  why  he  lond 
her.    Habington,  258. 

Description  of  Castara.    The  same,  256. 

Reflections  o^  on  the  right  of  hia 
house.    Ayree,  838. 

Reflections  of,  on  his  mistress's  girdle.  WuBer, 
841. 

Self-banished.    The  same,  34L 

Dialogue  between  two.    Logan,  642. 
LoYXLACB  (Richard),  notice  of,  263. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  263,  284^ 
LoTiBOHD  (Edward),  specimen  of,  583. 
Loyal  Garland,  exb^cts  from,  837. 
Loyalty  confined.   Anon.,  282. 
Ludicrous  Pobms. 

Like 'Ma8ter,like  Man.   Rowlmnde,19h 

Tragedy  of  Smug  the  Smith.    The  saaae^  18^ 

The  Vicar.    The  same,  182. 

Pools  and  Babes  tell  true.    The  aasM,  182. 

The  married  Scholar,    The  same,  182. 

On  Lute-strings  cat-eaten.   Menmie  mmd  SmiA, 
305. 

From  the  Slnq^pado  for  the  DefO.    Stmtk- 
watte,  809. 

Extracts  fh>m  Hudibraa.    Sirtler,  391^4flU 

TheMendidShiUiBg.    Fhiiha^M». 
' "  The  Church  BviUer.    Abob.  37). 
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LvBXCBOTTS  Poim,  eomHtumL 

The  nirtb  of  th«  Squirt.    Oav,  40S. 

The  Rape  of  the  Look.    Pop*,  iS4-AS0. 

Somoquyof  thePrinoeMPerhvxBkle.  £kmafi,H5, 

The  Kunoh  of  Veniion.    OoUUanth,  67& 

AddMM  to  the  DeiL    jBuriM,  682. 

APabUeBrMk&statBath.   An9t$g,71%,1t9. 
LriMiAn  (John),  notiee  of,  78. 

Spedmenfl  of  hia  poetry,  78. 

Strietnres  oa  hie  style,  19. 
Ltlt  (John),  Botioe  ot,  31, 44, 120. 

Speeiment  of  hii  poetry,  120. 
LnrDBxr  (Sir  Dvrid),  nolioe  o^  86. 

Speeimens  of  his  poems^  86-88. 
LTmuioi  (George,  hotd},  specimen  «4  MO,  660. 

Hacxmct  (Henfy),  sappltmental  liaei  to  OoDins, 

by,  477. 
MadiigiO,  RoaiOind'i.    Xo<^«,140. 
Maid,  good  oonnsel  to  a  yoong;    Cbrtw  216. 
ILlllbt  (DaTid),  notiee  o^  608. 

Balkd  and  Song  by,  609,  510. 
KanUnd,  odo  to.    Earl  Nmaemt,  ML 
Ifannyng  (Robert)^  oommoniy  oaUed  De  Bnmne,  9. 
Marbham  (Isabella),  sonnet  on.    Sarritigt9n,  101. 
Mab£owb  (Christopher),  82, 37, 103. 

Specimen  of  hU  poetry,  103. 
llABSTOir  (John),  notioe  of,  38, 187, 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  187-189. 
Habykll  (Andrew),  notioe  of,  317,  318. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  818, 319. 
MA88OI0SB  (Philip),  notioe  o^  34,  227. 

Specimens  of,  228-237. 

Critical  remarks  on  his  productions,  44. 
Maboh  (Rot.  WiUiam),  notioe  of,  687-690. 

Specimens  o^  690-696. 
Mason  (Mrs.),  epitaph  on.    Matan,  695» 
Matches,  few  happy.   Dr.WatU,  4A9, 
May  (Thomas),  notice  of,  262. 

Specimen  of,  262. 
MAna  (Jasper),  specimens  of,  306. 
Melancholy,  inyiUtion  to.    ffeadUv,  640. 
Meldmm  (Sqnyre),  description  and  adrcBtwoe  «t 

Sir  D.  Lindmty,  86. 
Memory,  ode  to.    Shen$t<me,  497. 
Miims  (Sir  John  and  James  Smith),  specimen  of, 

305. 
Mercy  dwelling  in  besFen  and  pleading  lor  the 
guilty.    €fiU9  FUteJUr,  144^ 

Brightening  the  rainbow.    The  swnc,  146b 
Mkbbick  (James),  specimen  of,  623. 
Mbstox  (William),  notice  o^  439. 

Spedmen  of,  440,  441. 
Metaphyaioal  Poets.    DavtM  ofMl  Brooke^  42. 
MiCKLi  (Wm.  Jnlins),  notice  of,  646-648L 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  648-652* 
MiDDLBTOir  (Thomas),  notiee  of,  196. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  196-200. 

Remark  on  hia  witches,  49,  noia, 
Mmltoh  (John),  notioe  of,  309,  310. 

E^imenf  of,  310-317. 

How  far  he  was  indebted  to  SylTctter's  tnas- 
lation  of  Ihibartas,  for  the  |>rtiiMi  ttamina  of 
Paradise  Lost,  41. 

Critical  remarks  on  his  poetical  work%  62-64. 

His  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  31L 

His  obligations  to  Langlande,  16. 
To  Browne,  245. 
To  Dmmmond,  249. 
To  Crashaw,  258* 

His  Lycidas,  492. 

The  power  of  his  genins,  588. 

Sale  of  Paradise  Lost,  Appendix  BL 
MxxoT  (Laarence),  a  poet  of  the  fonrteoith  6«&tiiiy, 
notice  of,  13 
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Mirror  for  Magistrmtes  gare  hints  to  Spensor  and 
ShakspMre,  19. 
Intention  o^  96,  nok. 
Misery,  personification  cl     Tko.  JSmekvOU,  96. 
Mitford  (W.),  hU  oboermtion  an  tiic  hagnago  of 
Lajramon,  8. 
Langlande,  15. 
Mentagne  (Mr.  W.),  Torses  on  his  retam  from  traycL 

(hrew,  214. 
Moons  (Xdward),  notiee  o^  479. 

Specimens  of,  479,  480. 
MooBB  (Sir  J.  H.),  specimens  of,  603. 

MOBAL  POBMB. 

The  Seal's  Errand.    Anon.,  116. 

A  Valediction.    (ktrUori^ht^iU, 

Power  of  Genins  OTtr  SnTy.    W.  Browm,  246. 

On  Ambition.    Anon.,  282. 

The  Inqairy.    KoA.  Philif,  265. 

Character  of  a  tnie  friead.    The  same,  266. 

ThePEO-ezistenceoftheSonl.    Dr.  JTcre,  348. 

FromAlm%orthePlrQgresscftheMiiid.  Prtwr, 
392. 

The  Wish.    M«rriek,  523. 

On  Edneation.    Cfrayi,  548. 

On  Vidssitade.    The  same,  549, 

London.    Dr,  J6k$k0tm,  611. 

The  Vanity  of  Haaiaa  Wishes.  The  same,  614. 

Ontiiedeatiiof  Dr.RobertLerett   Thesamf, 
616. 
MoBB  (Dr.  Henry),  notice  o^  848. 

SpedBMn  of,  348, 349. 
Morning  Star,  addxais  to.    /.  JJa^  257. 
Mortimer,  Bad  of  March,  saiprised  by  Bdward  IIL 

JDragton,  167. 
Mothers,  persaasion  to,  to  saeUe  their  own  ehOdien. 

Dartoin,  719. 
Mother,  lines  on  the  piotora  of  his.    CbiMMr,  716. 
Momnx  (Peter  Anthony),  notice  of,  886. 

Specimens  of,  386. 

NABBEBjTbomaa),  specimen  of,  251. 
Nabh  (Thomas),  notiee  of,  123. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  123. 
Natare,  sacoessiTe  appearanccB  of,  dating  a  mtm- 

mer's  day,  desoribed.    A.  Bume,  12L 
Nbttilb  (Alezander),  specimen  of  his  translatloa 

of  Seneca's  (Edipns,  30. 
NiocoLB  (Richard),  notiee  o^  200. 

Speemiens  of  his  Poems,  200,  201. 
Kight,  song  of.    f  «»  Joamm,  206. 
Nightingale,  address  to.    Ayret,  338. 

Sonnet  to.    Milkm,  310. 
Norman  Conqaes^  inihienoe  of,  on  the  English  lan- 
gaage,  1. 
Slate  of  Norman  Poetry  in  the  elcTenth  and 
twelfth  eentaries,  6-6. 
Nuean  (Robert  Nageat^  Earl),  notice  of,  64$. 
Spedmeni  of,  644,  645. 

Goldsmith's  Haanch  of  Veaison,  addrcMcd  to^ 
575. 
Nat-Brown  Maid,  the  beaatiftil  baBad  of,  22. 
Nymphs,  address  of,  to  their  May  Queen.    TTafsoa, 
104. 

OccLBTB,  a  Tcrsifier  of  the  flAeenth  oentary^aotieo 

0^19. 
Odbb. 

The  Lorer's  Coaiplaint.    Sir  T.  TTvot,  90. 

A  LoTcr's  Suit  to  his  BnstresB.    The 


A  Lorer's  Lament  that  he  had  CTcr  caase  to 

doabt  his  Lady's  fidth.    The  same,  91. 
To  his  coy  Lore.    DrajfUm,  177. 
To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew.    Drydm, 

358. 
Ob  PsrwrldflDoa.    A«MMoa,388. 
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Odks,  <sonftii««dL 

On  Betirement     T.  Warton,  446. 

An  American  love-ode.    The  same,  440. 

To  Erening.     Collintf  475. 

On  the  popular  sapentitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.    The  same,  476. 

The  Disconeiy.    ^oore,  479. 

To  a  Great  Number  of  Great  Men,  newly  made. 
Williams,  487. 

On  Rural  Elegance.    Shensione,  497. 

To  Memoiy.    The  same,  497. 

On  an  Eagle  oonfined  in  a  college  court.  Smart, 
545. 

The  Bard.     Gray,  547. 

To  Leven  Water.    Smollett,  556. 

To  Independence.    The  same,  556. 

Contentment,  industiy,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  WilL    ^arte,  581. 

To  a  Singing  Bird.    Hiehardgon,  590. 

On  hearing  the  Dmm.    Seott,  609. 

On  Privateering.    The  same,  609. 

The  Tempestuous  Evening.    The  same,  609. 

To  the  Cuckoo.    Logan,  641. 

To  William  Pulteney,  Esq.    Earl  Nvgmi,  644. 

To  Mankind.    The  same,  644. 

The  Hamlet     T,  Warton,  659. 

The  Suicide.    The  same,  659. 

The  Crosade.    The  sazne,  660. 

The  Grave  of  King  Arthur.    The  same,  661. 

To  Aurora.    Blachloeh,  664. 

In  imitation  of  AlcsBus.    Sir  W,  Jonet,  673. 

Bruce  to  his  Men  at  Bannockbum.    Bumn, 
686. 

To  Fancy.     J,  Warton,  700. 
Old  Age,  personification  ot     Tko,  SaekviUe,  96. 
Old  Man's  Wish.    Br.  Pope,  372. 
Oldmixok  (John^,  specimens  of,  418. 
OrvTAT  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  333-^87. 

Character  of  his  Plays,  56. 

Dryden's  opinion  of,  note,  51. 
OvERBURT  (Sir  Thomas),  notice  of,  131. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  131. 
Owen  of  Carron,  a  Tide.    Langhome,  595. 
OZFOBD  (Earl  of).    See  Ybbe. 

PAaSAnTB,  influence  of,  on  the  literature  of  England, 

26. 
Paradise  Lost,  critical  remarks  on,  62. 

History  of  its  sale.  Appendix  B. 
Pabhell  (Dr.)i  notice  of,  58,  372. 

Specimens  of,  373-380. 
Pastorals. 

A  Sweet  Pastoral.    H.  Breton,  147. 

Phillis  and  Condon.     The  same,  148. 

Monday,  or  the  Squabble.    6'ay/400. 

Thursday,  or  the  SpelL    The  same,  401. 

Saturday,  or  the  flights.    The  same,  402. 

Colin  and  Phoebe.    Bgrom,  490. 

Content.     Cunningham,  557. 
Pastoral  poetry,  the  English  deficient  in,  105. 
PsELE  (George),  character  of  his  dramatic  poetry, 
30. 

Specimen  of  it,  31. 
Penrose  (Thomas),  notice  of,  601. 

Specimens  of,  601,  602. 
Pereot's  (Henry),  Book  of  Epigrams,  extracts  from, 

131. 
Phaer's  Translation  of  Virgil,  strictores  on,  40. 

Specimen  of  it,  40. 
Phujps  (Ambrose),  notice  of,  456. 

Specimens  of,  458,  459. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  iT.  Browne,  489. 
Philipb  (John),  notice  of,  367. 

Specimen  of,  368,  369. 
Philips  (Katharine),  notice  and  speoiiiiens  alt,  265. 

1 


Philosophy,  insuffideney  of.    i^iV  F.  Grevilte,  165. 

Phoenix'  Nest,  specimens  from  the,  117, 118. 

PiCKE  (Thomas),  specimens  of  his  poetry,  184. 

Piers  Plowman's  Visions,  character  of,  15, 

Pipe  of  Tobacco,  verses  on.    /.  ff.  Browne,  488-490. 

Platonism,  23. 

Poetiy,  rhapsody  on.    Stpi/t,  432. 

See  Englieh,  Norman, 

Lord  Bacon's  remark  upon,  48. 
PoxFBET  (John),  specimen  of,  364. 
Poor,  appeal  for  the.     Langhome,  594. 
Pope  (Alexander),  notice  of,  423;  allnded  to,  619; 
his  Homer,  U1,  699,  700. 

Specimens  of,  423-430. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  works  of,  58, 63. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H.  Browne,  490. 

His  imitations  of  Chancer,  68. 

Hill's  lines  upon,  471. 
Pope  (Br.  Walter),  notice  of,  372. 

Specimen  of,  372. 
Posterity,  Sonnet  to.    Fittgeffrey,  199. 
Preston's  Tragedy  of  Cambyses,  notice  of,  30. 
Presumption,  palace  of,  described.     Gtlet  FUteher, 

145. 
PuoB  (Matthew),  notice  of,  389;  his  archness,  58. 

Specimens  of,  389-393. 
Prior  (James),  his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  referred  to, 

563-566. 
Price  (Mr.),  his  criticisms  on  Scott's  Sir  Tristren, 
12, 13,  not£9. 

On  the  Language  of  Layamon,  8,  note. 

On  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's  criticisms,  20,  note. 
Privateering,  ode  on.    John  Seott,  609. 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.     Ckaueer,  69. 

To  Coriolanus.    Lyttelton,  560. 

Spoken  at  Brury-Lane.    Johnson,  615. 
Protogenes  and  Apelles.    Prior,  391. 
Psalm  XXIII.,  paraphrase  on.    Additon,  388. 

LXVin.    Sandye,  211. 
Puritans,  Oxford  riddle  on,  237. 


QuARLEB  (Francis),  notice  of,  242. 

Specimens  of,  243,  244. 

Extract  from,  734. 
Quin,  character  of.     Churchill,  502. 

Baleigh  (Sir  Walter),  notice  of,  38, 140. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  140-142. 
Rahsat  (Allan),  notices  of,  482-484. 

Specimens  of,  485-487. 
Ramsay  (Allan),  the  Painter,  whimsical  Poem  by, 

483,  note, 
RAin>OLPH  (Thomas),  notice  of,  44,  191. 

Extracts  from,  192-194. 
Rape  of  the  Lock.    Pope,  424-430. 
Rastell,  an  early  Moral  Play  by,  29. 
Reason,  influence  of.     T.  Seott,  563. 
Reformation,  influence  of^  on  the  literature  of  Enc- 

knd,  24. 
Retirement  an  ode.     T.  Warton,  446. 
Religion,  address  to.    i^lveater,  142. 
Remorse,  description  of.     Tho.  Saekville,  96. 
Reynolds's  (Sir  Joshua),  painted  window,  at  Oxford, 

verses  on.     Warton,  657. 
Rhyme,  whether  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  An^o-l^onnaa 

origin,  5. 
Richard  II.  Uie  morning  before  his  murder.  Bantel, 

143. 
Richard  UL  before  the  Battie  of  Bosworth.  Sir  Jckn 

Beaumont,  166. 

Richardson  ( ),  specimen  of,  590, 

Riddle  on  the  Puritans.    Anon.,  237. 

Jftinaldo  in  tiie  enchanted  wood.    Fair/ax,  179. 

Robene  and  Makyne,  a  ballad.    Htnry$onef  83L 
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Robert  de  Brukne,  an  early  English  poet,  notice 
of,  10. 
Character  and  style  of  his  prodnetions,  II. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  character  of  the  poetry  of,  9, 

Referred  to,  3. 
Robert  (Duke  of  Normandy),  description  oL    Nic- 

coUj  200. 
Roberts  (Wm.  Hayward),  notice  of,  664. 

Specimen  of,  664-668. 
Rochester  (John  Wilmot,  Earl  of),  notice  and  spe- 
cimens of,  320,  321. 
RoLiiE  (Richard),  a  poet  of  the  fonrteenih  century, 

notice  of,  13. 
Romances,  early  English,  probable  date  of,  12, 
Romantic  fiction,  origin  of,  7. 
Rosamond,  the  death  of,  described.    May,  252. 
Roscommon  (Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of),  specimen 

of,  331-333. 
RowE  (Nicbohis),  specimens  of,  381-383 ;  his  in- 
fluence on  the  drama,  58. 
RowLA.ifDS  (Samuel),  notice  of,  181. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  181,  182. 
Rowley  (William),  notice  of,  223. 

Specimens  of,  223-225. 
Royal  George,  verses  on  the  loss  of  the.     CbuToer, 

713. 
Rump  (The),  a  collection  of  Poems,  extract  from, 

282. 
Rural  Elegance,  ode  on.    Shenttone,  497. 
Russell  (Thomas),  account  of,  640. 
Sonnets  by,  641. 

Sackyille  (Thomas,  Baron  Buckhurst,  and  Earl 
of  Dorset),  notiee  of,  95, 

Specimen  of  his  poetry,  96-98. 

Critical  obserrations  on  it,  25. 

And  on  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduo,  29. 
Backvillb  (Charles,  Earl  of),  notice  of,  866. 

Specimens  of,  366,  367. 
Sacred  Poems. 

The  Quip.     George  Berhert,  185. 

Grace.    The  same,  185. 

Business.     The  same,  185. 

Peace.    The  same,  186. 

Matins.    The  same,  1S6. 

The  Colhur.    The  same,  186. 

A  Meditation.    ^t>  ff.  Wotton,  216. 

PsahnLXVII.     Sandye,  241. 
"^  Faith.     Quarlee,  242. 

An  Emblem.    The  same,  243. 

Spiritual  Poems.    Drumm&ndt  251. 

Cnpio  Dissolvi.    Hahington,  255. 

Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit    Jffernok,  286. 

On  the  Circumcision.    Milton^  310. 

Early  Rising  and  Prayer.    Vavghan  355. 

The  Rainbow.     The  same,  356. 

The  Wreath.    (To  the  Redeemer.)    The  same, 
856. 

A  Night-piece  on  Death.    PameUf  376. 

Piety,  or  the  Vision.    The  same,  379. 

Hymn  to  Contentment    The  same,  380. 

Paraphrase  on  Psalm  XXIIL    Addieon,  388. 

The  dying  Christian  to  his  Soul.    Pope,  424. 

Extracts  from  the  Grave.    Blair,  447. 

Extracts  from  the  Night  Thoughts.   Young,  512. 

Song  of  David.     Smart,  545,  note, 
Samson  bewailing  his  captivity  and  blindness.  Mil- 
ton, 311. 

Speeches  of  his  Father  and  of  the  Chorus,  on 
hearing  of  his  last  aehievement  and  deatii. 
The  same,  312. 
Sandts  (George),  notiee  of,  241. 

Specimens  of,  241,  242. 

Extracts  from,  733. 
Sappho,  translations  of.    A,  PMlip9,  458,  469. 


Satires. 

Extracts  from  various.    Sp.  Mall,  125-128. 

The  Dispensary,  Canto  I.     Garth,  384. 

The  Cameleon.    Prior,  391. 

The  Man  of  Taste.     Bramtton,  437. 

Introduction  to  the  Rosoiad.    GkutehiU,  501. 

Character  of  a  Critical  Fribble.  The  same,  501. 

Chit-chat    Z%<2,  506. 

The  Love  of  Praise.     Young,  516. 

Propensity  of  man  to  false  and  fantastic  joys. 
The  same,  616. 

The  Wedded  Wit    The  same,  517. 

The  Astronomical  Lady.    The  same,  517. 

The  Languid  Lady.    The  same,  517. 

The  Swearer.    The  same,  517. 

On  Nash's  picture  at  full  length,  between  the 
busts  of  Newton  and  Pope  at  Bath.  Lord 
Cheeterjleld,  562. 

Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers.    Jfa- 
eon,  696. 
Satire,  probable  date  of,  in  the  English  language,  8. 
Satagb  (Richard),  specimen  of,  422. 

The  Thales  of  Johnson's  London,  611,  note, 
Saxon  lanjruage,  observations  on  the  changes  of. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  1. 

Schlegel  on  the  unities  of  the  drama,  34. 
Scholar,  despair  of  a  poor  one  c^esoribed.    Naelh, 
123. 

Scholastic  divinity,  observations  on  the  decline 
of,  23. 
Schoolmistress,  The,  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  Shen- 

etone,  492. 
Scotiand,  the  Tears  of.    Smollett,  555. 
Scott  (John),  notice  of,  608. 

Specimens  of,  609. 
Scott  (Thomas),  specimen  of,  563. 
Soott  (Sir  Walter),  Notes  by  :— 

Cnaneer  and  Dryden,  66. 

Swift,  431. 

ChattertoD,  640-542. 

Smollett,  555. 

Johnson,  611. 

Mickle,  646. 

His  edition  of  Sir  Tristrem,  12, 13. 

Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  49. 

Otway,  55. 

Dryden's  Virgil,  56. 

Absalom,  57. 

Dryden  characterised,  57. 
*  An  erroneous  opinion  formed  of  Milton  by, 
311,  note. 
Scottish  Ports,  general  observations  on,  79, 80. 
Scrutiny,  The.    Biohard  Lovelace,  264. 
Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  specimens  of,  363,  364. 
Seldbn  (Amhnrst),  specimens  of,  461-464. 
Seneca's  tragedies,  notice  of  translations,  30. 
Settie  (Elkanah),  the  character  of,  by  Dryden,  357. 
Seward  (W.),  remark  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

48. 
Sbwbll  (Dr.  George),  specimen  of,  393. 
Shaswkll  (Thomas),  specimen  of,  855. 

Character  of,  by  Dryden,  357. 
Shaftesbury  (Lord),  character  of.    Dryden,  356. 
Shakspearb  (William),  notiee  of,  132-138. 

Specimen  of  the  sonnets  of,  138,  139. 

Observations  on,  as  a  dramatist,  32,  33. 

Character  of,  by  Dryden,  38. 

His  Venus  and  Adonis,  43, 105. 

His  Sonnets,  43. 

Epitaph  on.    Milton,  811. 

Inscription  for  the  Bust  of.    Akeneide,  637. 

Steevens's  censure  upon  his  Sonnets,  104,  note. 

Describes  Fortune  like  a  Wheelwright,  49, 
note. 
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8haw  (Cnthbert),  notice  of»  662. 

Specimen  ef,  552,  663. 
Sbbhstohb  (WillUtm),  notice  of,  4Q1|  492. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  402. 
Shepherd,  the  Stedfast    Wither,  3Q2. 
Shepherd's  Address  to  his  Love.    Marlowe,  103. 

Life,  Happiness  of.    Pkin.  Fletcher,  146. 

Hunting.     Wither,  800. 

Besolntion.    The  same,  301. 
Sheridan,  character  of.     ChMrehiU,  602. 
Shipwreck,  The,  extracts  from.    Faleoner,  625-630. 
Shirlby  (James),  notice  of,  268. 

Extracts  from,  268-281.  ' 

Critical  observations  on  them,  49-61. 
Sincing-bird,  ode  lu  a.    Sichardnm,  690. 
SkJton  (John),  oritipal  acconnt  of,  21. 
Sleep,  personification  o£     Tho.  SackviUe,  96. 

AddiesB  to.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  101. 
SxABT  (Chiistopher),  notice  o$  646. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  646. 
Smith  (James),  specimen  of,  306. 
Smollbtt  (Br.  Tobias),  notice  of,  664,  727, 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  666-667. 
SoUtade.    Cowley,  291. 

Ode  to.     Grainger,  621. 
Somerset  (Earl  of),  verses  on  his  falling  from  the 

favoa^<tf  James  L    Sir  U.WiMon,  2U. 
SoHBBTiLLB  (William),  specimen  of,  429. 
Soiros. 


Hnnnis,  26. 

Lyly,  120. 

Dr.  Donne,  184. 

Ben  Jonson,  206, 206. 

Carew,  218. 

N.  Field,  218. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  288. 

Qnarles,  244, 

W.  Browne,  245. 

Nabbes,  251. 

Heywood,  249. 

Habington,  256. 

Loyehiee,  264. 

Anon.  281. 

Brome,  283. 

Herrick,  285 

Bnlteel,  299. 

Wither,  300. 

Dr.  King,  803. 

Mayne,  308. 

Milton,  310. 

Earl  of  Rochester,  320. 

Otway,  337 

Anon.  337,  338. 

Etherege,  350. 

Flatman,  361. 

Behn,  361. 

Shadwell,  355. 

Sedley,  363,  364. 

T.  Brown,  865. 

Earl  of  Dorset,  366, 367. 

Walsh,  369. 

Anon.  370,  371. 

SOMBBTB. 

Earl  of  Surrey,  94. 
Sydney,  101. 
Spenser,  116. 
Shakspeare,  138, 139. 
Raleigh,  140. 
Constable,  147. 
Drayton,  177. 

Sonnets,  Miseellaneoas. 
Harrington,  101. 
Watson,  104. 
Lodge,  148, 149. 


Gonld,  371. 
Rowe,  383. 
Motteux,  886. 
Prior,  390. 
CongrcTC,  397. 
Ward,  399. 
Oay,  405. 
Booth,  406. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  408. 
Oldmixon,  418. 
Weekes,  421. 
Southeme,  445. 
Thomson,  467. 
Crawf^ud,  470. 
Hamilton,  478. 
Cibber,  479. 
£.  Moore,  480. 
Ramsay,  487. 
Carey,  498. 
Dodsley,  505,  606. 
Mallet,  510. 
Cooper,  623. 
Smollett,  656. 
Anon.  657. 
Cunningham,  668. 
P.  Whitehead,  677 
Lovibond,  683. 
Fawkes,  684. 
Sir  J.  H.  Moore,  603. 
Stevens,  610. 
Thompson,  638. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  673. 
Bums,  685,  686,  687. 

Earl  of  Steriine,  218^ 
Drummond,  250. 
Fanshawe,  292. 
MUton,  310,  311. 
Russell,  640, 641. 
T.  Warton,  662. 
Bampfylde,  675,  676. 

Greville   (L.  Brooke), 
165. 


Seal's,  the,  Eftnnd.    Anon.  37, 116. 
Soul,  nature  of.    Sir  J.  Daviee,  162. 

In  what  manner  nnited  to  the  body.  The  aamc^ 
163. 

Reasons  for  its  immortality.    The  same,  162. 

On  the  pre-existenee  of.  Dr.  More,  297. 
Southxhbb  (Thomas),  speeimens  o^  442-445. 
Southey  (Robert),  Notes  by 


On  Sir  W.J 
Mason,  689. 
Cowper,  709. 
A  passage  in  Pop«b 

Ori|^n  of  RonaBee^ 

1,mote. 
Chaneer's  Ternfiea> 

tioB,24. 
Donne,  38. 


On  Shadwell,  355. 
Pomfret,  364. 
Blair,  446. 
Byrom,  490. 
Churchill,  501, 508. 
Grainger,  521, 
Harte,  578. 
Glover,  628. 
K.  Cotton,  652. 
Mason's  opinion  of 
Pope,  687. 
SouTHWBLL  (Robert),  Botiee  of,  103. 

Specimens  of  his  poems^  104w 
Spenbeb  (Edmund),  critical  notice  of,  105-107. 
Specimen  of  hie  poems,  107-116. 
Observations  on  his  genius,  versification,  tnd 

diction,  26-29. 
Why  not  universally  popular,  28. 
AllBsion  to,  492. 
Spring,  description  of.    Earl  of  Surrej,  M. 

^tV  B.  Fanahetwe,  292L 
Elegy  on.    Bruee,  520. 
Stjlichopb.    See  Chx8tbbfibu». 
Stanihurst  condemned,  26. 
Staxlbt  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  319,  320. 
Steevens  (George),  his  preference  of  Watoon's  son- 
nets to  Shakspeare's  aeeoonted  for,  104»  note, 
STEPBtBSON  (John  Hall),  speeimens  ot,  637,  638. 
Stbpmbt  (George),  specimen  o^  367. 
STBBiikB  (William  Alexander,  Earl  of)*  Botiee  €< 
35,  218. 
SOBnets  by,  218. 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  obseivatlone  on,  25. 
Stxvxns  (George  Alexander),  notice  of,  610. 

Specimen  of,  610. 
SnLL  (John),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, "  Ganmcr 

Gurton's  Needle,"  by,  29. 
Stobeb  (Thomas),  124. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  12^ 
Strafibrd  (Lord),  on  the  Ufb  and  death  e£.    Sir  /. 

Denham,  298. 
SucKLUfo  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  238.. 

Specimens  of,  238,  239. 
SuBBBT  (Earl  of).    See  H0WI.BB. 
Swift  ^Dr.  Jonathan),  speciffiana  0^  43I-486. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H.  Browne,  490. 
Stdnbt  (Sir  Philip,)  notice  o^  101. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  101, 102: 
His  life,  poetry  put  into  notion,  26. 
Sydney  (Lady),  verses  on  her  picture.   W^ler,  339. 
Stlvxstbr  (Joshua),  notioe  of,  142. 
Specimens  of  his  poevsm,  142. 
Inquiry  bow  far  Milton  was  indebted  to  his 
translation  of  Dnbartas*  poem,  for  the  jn^aa 
BUxmina  of  Paradise  Lost,  41. 
Specimen  of  Sylvester's  version,  41. 
Beautiful  expression  in,  42. 
His  right  to  Uie  Soul's  ErTaod,.116. 

Talbs. 

Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Chemeer,  69. 
Tale  of  the  Colfen,  or  Caskets.     Oower,  76. 
Argentile  and  Chiran.    Reamer,  129. 
APairyTale.    PoraeU,  373. 
The  Hermit    The  same,  377. 
Protogenes  and  Apellea.    Prior,  SOL 
3acchufl  Triumphant    SomerviUe,  U9. 
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TalbSi  eontinutd. 

Bands  and  Philemon.   iS^,  431. 

The  Cobbler,  in  Lriih  tele.    Me§ton,UO, 

Love  and  FoUy.    A.  Seldem,  4Al-^9. 

Variety.     IT.  Whiidiead,  623. 

SyrMariyn.    JfteiUe,  648. 

The  Twa  Doge.    Bwm»,  676. 

Tarn  o'Shaater.    The  lame,  684. 
Thompsom  (Capt  Bdward),  notioe  o^  638. 

Bpeeimena  of,  638, 639. 
Thovsov  (James),  notioe  of,  440. 

Speeimen  of,  450-467. 

Poem  by,  480,  note. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  S,  Bnwtu,  480. 

AUnsion  to^  688. 

Compared  with  Cowper,  708,  700. 
Tibnlhu,  imitation  ofL    Wett,  474. 
TiOKBLL  (Thomas),  notioe  of,  416. 

Speebnens  of,  415-417. 
Time,  swiftness  ofl    Chueoigne,  100. 
Traveller,  The.    CMdumiik,  568. 
Turner  (Sharon),  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

referred  to,  5. 
Tye  (Cris.),  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles  rersified,  25. 

Vthl  followed  by  the  lion.    SptntWt  107. 
Unities,  dramatte^  obserraUons  on,  80. 

VAVBEvaH  (Sir  John),  notioe  of,  304. 

Speoimens  ol^  394. 
Vanity  of  Hnman  Knowledge.    iSSr /.  2>(mM,  162. 

Of  the  Worid,  fbreweU  to.  Sit  H,  WoattoHf  215. 

Of  Hnman  Wishes.    Dr.  JokmKm,  614. 
Variety,  a  tale.    W.  WkiUhMd,  92&. 
Vavahax  (Henry),  spedmens  oi;  355,  356. 
Vavx  (Lord),  nottoe  of,  04. 

Speeimens  of  his  Mems,  04. 
Venns,  hymn  to.    A.  Fhiiip9, 458. 

And  Adonis.    WUUam  Brown;  246. 
Ynn  (Edward,  Bari  of  Oxford),  123. 

Speeimens  of  his  poems,  123, 124. 
Verse,  translated,  obeenrMioiis  on.  i^oMosMion,  831. 
Vertu,  allegorieal  deseription  of!    Q.  Wtti,  474. 
VilUers  (Lady  Mary),  epitaph  on.    Oarew,  213. 
Virgtt,  translated  by  Phaer,  striotores  on,  40. 

Speeimen  of  that  yersion,  40,  note. 

CMtieal  remarks  on,  with  speeimens  of  Diydea's 
transhttion  of  this  poel^  36. 

Waob,  his  Bmt  d'Angleterre,  7. 
Wallbb  (Bdmnnd),  speeimens  of;  330-4M2. 

Compared  with  Garew,  212. 

Sometimes  metaphysieal,  51. 

Initaenoe  of  his  nnmbers  upon  Bnglish  renifl- 
Mtion,  Appendix  A. 
Walsh  (William),  song  by,  360. 
Waltox  (Isaak),  notioe  and  speeimen  of,  331. 
Ward  (Edward),  notioe  of,  308. 

Speeimen  o^  300. 
WAunn  (WOUam),  notioe  oi;  48, 120. 

Speeimens  of  his  poems,  120-13L 
Wabtox  (Br.  Thomas^  sen.),  speeimens  of,  446. 


Wabtov  (Thomas),  notioe  of,  655-657. 

Specimens  of,  657-662. 
Wabtox  (Dr.  Joseph),  notioe  of,  608. 

Speeimens  ot,  700,  701. 
Watts  (Dr.  Isaao),  notioe  o^  450. 

Specimen  of,  460. 
Watsox  (Thomas),  speeimens  of,  104. 
WxBSTBB  (Jolui),  notioes  ot,  40, 210. 

Speeimens  of,  210-223. 

His  Daehess  of  Kalli,  35. 
Wedding,  ballad  on.    Sir  J,  Suekiing,  238. 
Wbbkbs  (James  Eyre),  speeimen  o^  421. 
Weelkes's  Madrigals,  songs  tnm,  110. 
Wblstbd  (Leonard),  spedmen  o^460. 
Wbst  (Qilbert),  notiee  of,  474. 

Speeimen  of,  474. 
Wbst  (Biehard),  specimen  o(.420. 
Whetstone  (Qeoige),  his  <' Promos  and  Cassaadn^'' 

30. 
White  Hairs,  verses  on.    Lord  Vamx,  04. 
Whitbhbad  (Paul),  notice  of,  576. 

Hunting  Song  by,  577. 
Whitbhbai)  (WilUam),  notioe  of,  610-622. 
Speeimens  of,  622-626. 
Whttb  (James),  speeimen  o^  665. 
Wife,  qualities  of  one.    Sir  T.  Ooerbnrw,  131. 

Monody  on  the  death  oL    Shaw,  552. 

Lord  LyUtUon,  U9. 

Verses  to,  with  a  presentof  a  knife.    MitJkop, 
674. 

Verses  to,  with  a  ring.    The  same,  674^ 
Wilbye's  Madrigals,  songs  from,  118, 119. 
WiiiDB  (Dr.  Bobert),  specimen  of;  304. 
WiLUAxs  (Sir  Charles  Hanbnry),  spedmen  of,  487. 
WiLMOT  (Bobert),  notice  of  his  Tanered  and  Si|^ 

munda,  30. 
WiLxoT.    Seo  BocHBSTBB  (Earl  of). 
Winehelsea  (Lady),  her  genius  for  deseriptire  poetry, 
51,  note. 

Poem  by,  737. 
Wil^  nature  of.    OowUy,  200. 
WiTBBB  (George),  notioe  of,  38,  200. 

Specimens  o^  299^02. 
Wdsey  (Cardinal),  verses  on.    Storor,  124, 

Extraot  from  Skelton's  satire  on,  22. 
Women,  verses  on.    Veto,  123. 

The  praise  of.    Bandoiph,  193. 

Simile  on.    Whyte,  655. 
Wordsworth  (William),  note  by,  on  Diyden's  genios, 
55. 

On  Diyden  and  Pope's  deseriptlve  powers,  61. 
WoTTOX  (Sir  Henry),  speeimens  id,  215,  216. 
Wtat  (Sir  Thomas,  the  elder),  notioe  of,  89. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  90,  91. 

Character  of  i«^  25. 

Yabdlbt  Oak,  deseription  et  Oowpor,  714. 
Youxa  (Dr.  Edward),  notioe  of,  510. 

Speeimens  of  his  poems,  512-517. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  B.  Browne,  489. 

Disgraced  his  talents  by  his  flattery,  436. 
Youth,  vanity  ofl    Chuooigne,  100. 


THE  END. 
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HENRT    CARET    BAIRD, 

SUCCSSSOB  TO  B.  L.  CARET, 

No.  7  Hart  8  Buildingsy  Sixth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND   PRACTICAL. 


THE  PRACTICAL  HODEL  CALCULATOB, 

For  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work. 

N»Tal  Arclutect,  Biiner,  and  MiUwright.  Bj  Ouvbii  Btbite,  Compiler  and  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Maohines,  Mechanics,  £n(^e  Work  and  Enc^eering,  and 
Author  of  Tariona  Mathematical  and  Mechanical  Works.  Blnstrated  by  nnmerona 
EngrayingB.  Now  complete.  One  large  Volnme,  Octaro,  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages $8.60 

HOBBIS'S  EAHD-BOOK  VOB  LOCOHOTIVZ  EHOIBEEBS  AHB 
lEACHmSTS: 

Comprising  the  Calculations  for  Constructing  Locomotiyes, 

Manner  of  setting  Yalyes,  &o.  &o.  By  Ssptikus  Nobxis,  OiTil  and  Mechanical 
Engineer.    In  One  Volnme,  12mo,  with  illustrations $1.50 

With  plearaitt  do  we  meet  with  such  a  work  m  Meisn.  Nonis  and  Beird  haTO  giren  xu.-^ArH9an. 
In  this  work,  he  hu  giTen  what  are  oalled  the  '^Mcreti  of  the  hoBinees,"  in  the  rolee  to  oonetmot  looomo- 
tlTC^  in  order  that  the  milUon  ehonld  be  leaned  in  aU  thlnga.-><SUefi^  Ameriooau 

HAHTJAL  07  EIECTBO-KETALLirBOT; 

Including  the  Application  of  the  Art  to  Manufacturing  Pro- 
cesses. By  Jambs  Napibb.  From  the  second  London  Edition,  reyised  and  en- 
larged.   lUustrated  by  EngraTings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

Kaakc^  Xleetro-UetaUnrgy  !■  genenllj  ngaided  es  the  Teiy  beet  piactloel  treatiee  on  the  salideet  in  the 
JiwImI^  lansuagew 

PRACTICAL  TBEATISE  OH  BAHKIVO. 
By  Jas.  Wm.  Gilbart,  F.E.S.    Edited  by  J.  Smith  Homans, 

Editor  Banker's  Magaane.  8to 92M 
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THE  PEACTIGAL  COTTOK-SPUHNER  AlTD  KAHUPACTUBEE;  OB, 
THE  MAHAGEB'S  AHB  OVEBIOOKEB'S  GOMPAHIOK. 

This  work  contains  a  Comprehensive  System  of  Calculations 

for  Mill  Q  earing  and  Machinery,  from  the  first  moTing  power  through  the  different 

processes  of  Carding,  Drawing,  Slabbing,  RoTing,  Spinning,  and  Weaving,  adapted 

to  American  Machinery,  Practice,  and  Usages.    Compendious  Tables  of  Yams  and 

Beeds  are  added.    Illustrated  by  large  Working-Drawings  of  the  most  approred 

American  Cotton  Machinery.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  octaro $8.60 

This  edition  of  Scott's  Cotton-Spinner,  bj  Outer  Btrse,  is  designed  for  the  Amerioui  OperatiT«.  It  wQl 
be  fonnd  intensely  practical,  and  vill  be  of  the  greatest  possible  Talne  to  the  Manager,  Orezseer,  and 
Workman. 


THE  PEAGTICAL  METAL-WOREEB'S  ASSISTAJrT; 
For  Tin-Plate  Workers,  Brasiers,  Coppersmiths,   Zinc-Plate 

Omamenters  and  Workers,  Wire  Workers,  Whitesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Bell  Hangers, 

Jewellers,  Silver  and  Gold  Smiths,  Electrotjpers,  and  all  other  Workers  in  AII078 

and  Metals.    B7  Chaales  HoLTZAPprsL.    Edited,  with  important  additions,  by 

Oliyee  BTSini.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  octavo $4.00 

It  irill  treat  of  Casting,  S'onndlng,  and  Forghig;  of  Tongs  and  other  Tools;  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Xanag** 
ment  of  Fires;  Welding;  of  Heading  and  Bvage  Tools;  of  Punches  and  AnvilB;  of  Hardening  and  TeiB- 
pering;  of  Malleable  Iron  Castings,  Case  Hardening,  Wrou^t  and  Oast  Iron.  The  management  and 
manipulation  of  Metals  and  Allo^  Ueltlng  and  BJudng.  The  management  of  Tumaces,  Casting  and 
rounding  with  Metallic  Moulds,  Joining  and  Working  Sheet  Metal.  Peculiarities  of  the  different  Tools 
emplojed.  Processes  dependent  on  the  dnotHitr  of  Metals.  Wire  Drawing,  Drawing  Metal  Tnbas»  Solder* 
Ing.  The  use  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  every  other  Known  Metal-worker's  TooL  To  tba  works  of  HidtxapfM, 
Oliteb  Btrni  has  added  all  that  is  useful  and  peculiar  to  the  Amarican  Metal-Worker. 

THE  AET8  OF  TAITNXNO  AMD  CtTXSYIKe, 

Theoretically  and  Practically  considered  in  all  their  details. 

Being  a  full  and  comprehensiye  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  Tarions  kinds 
of  Leather.  Dlnstrated  by  oTer  two  hitndred  Engravings.  Edited  firom  the  French 
of  De  Fontenelle  and  Malapeyere.  With  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions,  by 
Campbell  Mobfit,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
octavo ^6.00 

This  important  Treatise  will  he  Ibund  to  cover  the  irhole  fleld  In  ttie  moft  mubnij  maniMK,  and  it  is 
b<)lieTed  that  in  no  other  hraneh  of  applied  sdenoe  oonld  more  signal  serrioe  be  rendered  to  Amariean 
Manufacturers. 

Tlie  publisher  is  not  aware  that  In  any  other  work  heretofore  Issued  in  this  oountry,  more  ralioe  has  been 
deroted  to  this  suliject  than  a  single  cfaaptar;  and  in  offiorlng  this  Tolume  to  at  large  and  faitelligent  a  olass 
as  American  Tumers  and  Leather  Dressm,  he  feels  ooBfldent  of  their  sabstantlal  luppmt  and  enooumge- 
ment 


THE  KAHUPACTUBE  OF  EROK  IN  ALL  ITS  TAEIOXTS  BBASCSES: 
To  which  is  added  an^  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by 

Fbsdkbiok  Oysbmait,  Mining  Engineer,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Wood  Engra- 
vings.   A  new  edition.    In  One  Volume,  octavo,  five  hundred  pages i&.M 

We  hare  now  to  announce  the  appearance  of  another  raluable  work  on  the  snl^eet  which,  in  our  humUe 
oninion,  supplies  any  defideney  which  late  improrements  and  disooreries  may  hare  caused,  from  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  date  of  "  Mushef '  and  <<  SchriTenor."  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  our  transatlaatie 
hTsthren,  Mr.  Frederick  Orarman,  Hitting  Engineer:  and  we  do  not  healtata  to  set  it  down  as  a  work  of 
great  importance  to  all  connected  wi^  the  fron  interest;  onv  wldeh,  while  it  is  sufficiently  teehnolopcal 
rally  to  ezplftln  chemical  analysis,  and  the  Tarious  phenomena  otifou  under  different  dreomstance^  to  tha 
Mtiaftkction  of  the  most  fiurtidious,  is  written  in  that  clear  and  cou'^relnnaiTe  style  as  to  be  ayailaUa  to  tht 
oapadty  of  the  humblest  mind,  and  consequently  will  be  of  much  adTantage  to  those  works  where  the  fv^ 
tneton  may  «te  the  desirability  of  pladng  it  tn  the  hands  of  thdx  opanAtVi^Zcwdw^  Jbmcfy  Jimmai 
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PRACTICAL  SERIES. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGIHE: 

Including  a  Description  of  its  Structure,  Rules  for  Estimating 

its  Capabilities,  and  Practical  Obseryations  on  its  Construction  and  Management. 
By  ZiiiAH  CoLBUBN.    ninstrated.    A  new  Edition,  12mo 75ctfl. 

"It  Is  the  most  pnetioal  and  gnuniUj  luaAil  vork  on  the  Steam  Engine  that  we  hare  teen."— AMtofi 
TraveBtr, 

THE  PEACTIGAL  EXAUHATOB  OH  STEAM  AHD  THE  STEAM- 

ENGIHE: 

With  Instructive  References  relative  thereto,  arranged  for  the 

the  use  of  Engineers,  Students,  and  others.     B7  Wm.  Templbton,  Engineer. 
12mo 75  cts. 


THE  AMEBICAH  MILLEB  AHB  MILLWBIGHT*8  ASSISTANT: 

By  WiLUAM  Carter  Hughes,  Editor  of  "  The  American 

Miller,"  (newspaper),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    niusirated  bj  Drawings  of  the  most  approyed 

Machinery.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

The  author  (rfbn  it  ae  a  rahatantlal  raferenoe,  instead  of  speenlatlTe  theories,  whloh  belong  only  to  thoM 
not  immediately  attached  to  the  business.    Bpeeial  notioe  Is  also  giTon  of  most  of  the  essentialimproTementi 
which  haTe  of  late  heon  intiodueed  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  Miller. — Savannah  SaaubUoan, 
The  whole  husineas  of  making  flour  is  most  thoroughly  treated  by  himw — Bttuetin, 
A  Tory  oomprehensiTe  riew  of  the  Millwright's  business.— AuMem  Literary  Mtuanger, 


THE  TUSHEE'S  C0MPA9I0H: 

Containing  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptic,  and  Eccentric 

Turning.  Also,  various  Plates  of  Chucks,  Tools,  and  Instruments,  and  Dlrectionfl 
for  using  the  Eccentric  Gutter,  Brill,  Vertical  Cutter,  and  Oirculw  Rest;  with 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  working  them.  Illustrated  by  numerous  EngraT- 
ings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo r^.75otB. 

The  oYi^tdt  of  the  Turner's  Companion  Is  to  explain  in  a  dear,  oondss^  and  intelligible  manneir,  the  rodl 
ments  of  this  beautiftil  art— iSfanxiniuiA  BepMScan. 

There  is  no  description  of  tnming  or  lathe-work  that  this  elegant  Utfle  treatise  does  not  deseriba  aad 
ninstrate^HWem  XK.  MeaKngtr. 


THE  PAPEB-HAHOEB'S  C0MPA9I0H : 

In  which  the  Practical  Operations  of  the  Trade  are  system- 
atically laid  down ;  with  copious  DireetionB  Preparatory  to  Papering ;  PreyentionB 
against  the  effect  of  Damp  in  Walls ;  the  Tarious  Cements  and  Pastes  adapted  to 
the  seyeral  purposes  of  the  Trade ;  Obserrations  and  Directions  for  the  Panelling 
and  Ornamenting  of  Rooms,  &c.,  &c.  By  Jambs  Abbowsmith.  In  One  Volume, 
12mo 76  cts 
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THE  PAINTEB,  GUDER,  ASJ>  TABNISHES'S  COHPAHIOIT: 

Containing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  thing  relating  co 

the  arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  Yamisliing,  and  Glass  Staining ;  niimerons  nsefnl 
and  Talaable  Receipts ;  Tests  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  Oils,  ColovrSy 
&c.,  and  a  Statement  of  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  Painters,  Gilden, 
and  Yamishers  are  partioularlj  liable ;  irith  the  simplest  methods  of  PreTentioc 
and  Remedy.     Third  Edition.     In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth. 75  eta. 

sheeting  all  that  appeared  fbrelga  to  the  aul^eot,  the  oompOer  has  omitted  nothing  of  leal  praetkii 
worths— J9unc'«  Merchant  Maffosine. 

An  excellent  pracUoai  toork,  and  one  whieh  the  praotiea]  man  cannot  allbfd  to  be  nithoaL— Ibmur  and 
Medwaie. 

It  contains  erery  thing  that  is  of  interest  to  persons  engaged  in  this  trade.— JSuOefin. 

This  book  will  prore  Taluable  to  all  whose  bosiness  is  in  any  way  connected  with  paintings — Sootft 
Wtddy, 

Cannot  lUl  to  be  n8efti].r— jY.  T.  OommerciaL 


THE  DTER  AlO)  COLOUE-HAKEB'S  COMPAHIOK: 

Containing  upwards  of  two  hundred   Receipts  for  maJdng 

Colours,  on  the  most  approved  principles,  for*all  the  rarioos  styles  and  fabrics  now 
in  existence;  with  the  Scouring  Process,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-off,  and  Finishing  the  Goods.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Yolome,  12mo, 
cloth 75ct8. 

This  is  another  of  that  most  excellent  class  of  practical  books,  which  the  publisher  is  giving  to  the 
pnblic.  Indeed,  we  beliere  there  is  not,  for  manofiaicturers,  a  more  valuable  work,  having  been  prepared 
fior,  and  expressly  adapted  to  their  business.— ^rmer  aitid  Mechanic, 

It  is  a  valuable  book^— OtM^  BejnMican, 

We  have  shown  it  to  some  practical  men,  who  all  pronounced  it  the  completest  thing  of  the  kind  they 
had  seen.— i\r.  r.  Nation, 


THE  BTJILD££*S  POCKET  COMPAHIOH: 

Containing  the  Elements  of  Building,  Surveying,  and  ArcM- 

tecture ;  with  Practical  Boles  and  Instmctions  connected  with  the  subject    Bj 

A.  C.  Smeaton,  Ciyil  Engineer,  &o.   Second  Edition.    In  One  Yolnme,  12mo $1 

Contents. — ^The  Builder,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Plasterer,  Plumber,  Painter, 
Smith,  Practical  Geometry,  Surveyor,  CohesiTe  Strength  of  Bodies,  Architect 

THE  ASSAYER'S  OTTIDE; 
Or,  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  Smelters,  for 

the  Tests  and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  of  the  Ores  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Metals,  and  of  Gold  and  Silrer  Coins  and  Alloys.  By  Osoab  M.  Lisbbb,  late 
Geologist  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    12mo.    With  Dlustrations. 75  cts. 

A  TBEATISE  OH  A  BOX  OF  DrSTEXTMEHTS, 
And  the  Sude  Rule,  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  and 

Logarithms,  including  Practical  Geometry,  Surreying,  Measuring  of  Timber,  Cask 
and  Malt  Gauging,  Heights  and  Distances.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  In  One 
Yolune,  12mo $\ 
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THE  PEACTICAL  SUBTETOB'S  GUIDE: 

Containing  the  necessary  infonnation  to  make  any  person  of 

common  capacity  »  finished  Land  Smrejor,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Bj 
Amdbew  Duncan,  Land  Snryeyor  and  Civil  En^neer.    12mo 75ot8. 

Having  had  an  experience  as  a  practiaal  Snreyor,  Ac,  of  thirty  yean,  it  ii  bellered  that  the  author  of  this 
Tolome  posseesee  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iranti  of  the  profteaion ;  and  never  having  met  with  vaj  work 
soffldentlv  oondae  and  instructive  in  tha  several  details  neoessary  tat  the  proper  qnalillcation  of  the  Sur> 
veyor,  it  has  be«n  his  ol^cct  to  supply  that  want.  Among  other  important  matters  In  the  hook,  will  he 
fimnd  the  fbUowins : 

Instructions  in  leveling  and  profiling,  with  a  new  and  speedy  plan  of  setting  grades  on  rail  and  plank 
roads;  the  method  of  Inflecting  curves;  the  description  and  design  of  a  new  instrument,  whereby  dlstsnees 
are  firand  at  onoe,  without  any  calculation ;  a  new  method  of  surveyings  any  tract  of  land  by  measuring  one 
line  through  It;  a  geometrical  method  of  correcting  surveys  taken  with  the  compass,  to  fit  them  for  ealculsr 
tion ;  a  short  method  of  finding  the  angles  flrom  the  courses,  and  vice  versa;  the  method  of  surveying  with 
the  compass  through  any  mine  or  iron  works,  and  to  correct  the  deflections  of  the  needle  by  attractlan;  de- 
scription of  an  instrument  l^  the  help  of  which  any  one  may  measure  a  map  hj  inspection,  without  ealeu* 
latlon;  a  new  and  short  method  of  calculation,  wherein  fewer  figures  are  used;  the  method  of  correcting 
the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle;  wlous  methods  of  plotting  and  embeUishlng  maps ;  the  most  correct 
method  of  laying  off  plots  with  the  pole,  Ac.;  description  of  a  new  compsss  contrived  by  the  author,  to.  Ac 

THE  COMPLETE  FBACTICAL  BBEWEB; 

Orj  Plain,  Concise,  and  Accurate  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Brewing  Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  &o.  &o.,  and  the  Prooess  of  Making  all  the  Small  Beers. 
By  M.  Lavatxtti  Btbh,  M.  D.    With  Blostrations.    12mo $1.00 

THE  COHPLETE  PEACTICAL  DISTILIEB; 
By  M.  Lafayette  Btkn,  M.  D.    With  Illustrations. 

12mo $1.00 

THE  PTEOTECHHIST'S  COMPAHIOH 
Or,  A  Familiar  System  of  Recreative  Fire-Works.    By  G.  W, 

MoiLTiMKu.    niustrated  by  numeorouB  EngraTings.    12ino 75  eta. 

ELECTSOTTPE  lEAHIPlTIiATIOH: 

Being  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Work- 
ing in  Metals,  by  Precipitating  them  from  their  Solntione,  through  the  agency  of 
Galyanio  or  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Ghablxs  V.  Walksb,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
London  Electrical  Society,  &c.  Illaatrated  by  Woodcnts.  A  new  Edition,  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  London  Edition.    12mo 76  ots.. 

THE  CABIHET-MAEEB  AHB  TTPHOLSTEBEB'S  COMPAEIOH: 
Comprising  the  Rudiments  and  Principles  of  Cabinet-making 

and  Uphobtery,  with  Familiar  LustmctionB,  illaatrated  by  Examples  for  attuning 
a  proficiency  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applicable  to  Cabinet  Work ;  the  processes 
of  Veneering,  Inlaying,  and  Buhl  Work ;  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Stidning  Wood, 
Bone,  Tortoise  Shell,  &c.  Directions  for  Lackering,  Japanning,  and  Varnishing ; 
to  make  French  Polish ;  to  prepare  the  Best  Glues,  Cements,  and  Compositions, 
and  a  number  of  Beoeipts  particularly  useful  for  Workmen  generally.    By  J. 

Stokes.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  with  Illustrations 76  cts. 

A  large  amonnt  of  pvactSoal  InlbrmatioD,  of  great  aerriea  to  all  concerned  in  thoee  bnachai  of 
— (Mio  SUdt  Jout-naL 
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THE  ENC7CL0PEDIA  0^  CHEMISTRT,  PRACTICAL  ASB 
THEORETICAL: 

Embracing  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy, 

Geology,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy.  By  Jamss  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Refiner  in 
the  United  States  Mint,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institnte, 
&o. ;  assisted  by  Campbell  Mosfit,  Author  of  "  Chemical  Manipulations,'*  &c. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  royal  octaro,  978  pages,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
other  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Full  bound $5 


THE  DYER'S  IHSTRXrCTOR: 
Comprising  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Silk, 

Cotton,  Wool,  and  Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  as  single  and  two-colored  Damasks, 
Moreens,  Camlets,  Lastings,  Shot  Cobourgs,  Silk  Striped  Orleans,  Pliun  Orleans 
from  White  and  Colored  Warps,  Merinos,  Woollens,  Yams,  &o.  &o.  Containing 
nearly  Eight  Hundred  Receipts,  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  tlie  Art  of  Pad- 
ding, and  the  Printing  of  Silk,  Warp,  Skeins,  and  Handkerchiefs,  and  the  rarious 
Mordants  and  Colors  for  the  different  Styles  of  such  work.  By  Davis  Smith, 
Pattern  Dyer.    12mo,  cloth •« ^....». ^^ $1.60 


CHEMISTRY  APPUEB  TO  DTEIHO: 
By  James  Napier,  P.  C,  S.    Illustrated. 

12mo , ....$1.50 

«If  tb«ro  beuiy  trade  which,  more  tlum  another,  zaqnlret  the  Imovledge  of  first  prlndnlea,  it  la  that  of 
Osreing,  it  being  eflaentiaUjpxogr8aBlT8w"«^AVaei.  ^^  r --■»-7 


BT7RAL  CHEMISTBT: 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science,  in 

its  relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts  of  Life.  By  Edwabd  Sollt,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Prom  the  Third  ImproTed 
London  Edition,  12mo $1J2S 


STLLABXrS  or  A  COHFLETE  COUSSB  OP  LEGTUSES  OS 
CHEMISTBT: 

Including  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Mining. 

By  Professor  E.  So&lt.    Octaro,  cloth $1.26 
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PBBFVHSBT;  ITS  MASUFAVSVBS  ABB  XTSE: 
With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Receipts 

toT  all  the  Fashionable  Preparations ;  the  whole  forming  a  Taluable  ud  to  the 
Perftimer,  Braggist,  and  Soap  Manufacturer.  Illnstrated  by  numerous  Woodeuts. 
From  the  French  of  Celnart,  and  other  late  authorities.  With  Additions  and  Im- 
provements, hy  CAHPBBUb  Mosnr,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of 
Chemistry."    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth.    A  new  Edition $1.60 

nSW  ASD  IKFBOVE&  TABLES, 
With  the  Method  of  their  Application  to  finding  the  Mean 

Heights  of  Cross  Sections,  and  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Embank- 
ments.   By  Patbick  Ltoh.    Svo...... $1.60 

mSTOBT  OF  PBOFELLEBS  AlfB  STEAM  VAYieATIOlT: 

With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Inventors.     By  Robert 

IIaoi ABX^jis,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  the  <'  Scientifto  American."    In  One  Volume,  12mo. 

ninstrated  by  oyer  Eighty  Wood  EngraTxngs •* 76  cts. 

Tk«  old«et  of  this  "  mitoiT  of  PropoUon  and  Steam  NaTigation"  Is  tirofold.     Out  if  the  arrangoment 


and  dooeription  of  manv  defioes  vUeh  haTo  been  loTented  to  propel  Tessela,  tn  order  to  prerent  many  Sof 
gentooa  men  ftom  wasCiBg  their  tlma^  talenta,  and  money  on  meh  pr«||eeti.  The  immenM  amoont  of  time, 
atady,  and  money  thrown  away  on  tfoch  oontriTanoes  is  beyond  oalcolation.  In  thif  respect,  it  la  hoped 
that  it  will  be  tiia  meana  of  doing  loma  good^— J^x/boe. 


A  XBEATUE  OH  80BIW-!PBttEEL£BBS  AXD  TUKIB  IIIAII- 

EVCOKEa, 

With  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  to  Calculate 

and  Construct  the  same  for  any  deeeriptioa  of  Vessels.  By  J.  W.  Ntstkom.  nius- 
trated  by  oyer  thirty  large  working  Drawings.    In  one  Volume,  ootayo......  $8.50 

THE  AHALTTXCAL  CHEXXST'S  AS8I8TAHT: 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis^  both  Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative, of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganio  Compounds ;  to  which  are  appended 
the  Bules  for  Detecting  Arsenic  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning.  By  Frbdebik  Woehlis, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Unirersity  of  Gdttingen.  Translated  from  the  Oer 
man,  with  an  Introduetion,  ninatrationfl,  and  o^tiona  Additions,  by  Osoab  M. 
loBXBy  Author  of  "  The  Assayer's  Guide."    Im  one  Volume^  12mo <  tlM 


THE  EEUIT,  VLOWEB,  AHS  EITCEEH  OAEDEH. 
By  Patrick  Nkix,  L.  L.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  K,  Secretary  to  the 

Boyal  Caledonian  Hortioultiiral  Society.    Adapted  to  the  United  States,  from  tlM 

Foartli  Edition,  reyised  and  improyed  by  the  Author.    Dlustrated  by  fifty  Wood 

Engrayings  of  Hothouses,  Ac.  &c.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

TUt  TDlmiM  nippllM  a  dflildentam  much  Mt,  and  glTnurithln  a  moderata  eompui  all  the  bortleiiltual 
taftmnation  iMcesBanr  Ibr  pnetteal  hm^— JfeioarA:  Jferectry. 
A  ttloaUe  additloa  to  the  hortteiiltwriif  •  mxcvej^BaUtmcn  BrtrM 
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HOXrSEHOLD  STTSOERT;  0&,  EDITS  OS  EMEBOEHCIES: 

By  J.  F.  South,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  HospL 

tal.    In  One  Yolume,  12mo,  sheep.    Blostrated  by  nearly  fifty  EngraTings...$1.60 


THE  PEACTICAL  BOOK-BIHDER'S  KAHVAL: 
Containing  Full  Directions  for  all  the  different  Branches  of 

Book-binding    and    Marbling.     By  Jaxmb  B.  Nioholson.     ninstrated.    12mo. 
(In  press.)    : 

THE  PBIHTES,  TTFE-FOUHDER,  AHB  STEBEOTTFES'S  EAHS 

BOOK: 

By  D.  W.  Belisle.    Illustrated.     12mo.     (In  press.) 


EZAXIRATIOK  OF  DBXTOS,  KEDICIHES,  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 
As  to  their  Purity  and  Adulterations,  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  M.  D., 

Translator  of  «  Stockhardt's  Chemistry."  and  Examiner  of  Medicines,  etc.,  for 
the  Port  of  Boston.    12mo $1.25 


PHOTOOEBIC  HABIPULATIOK: 
Containing  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Photography,  or  the  Production  of  Pictures  through  the  Agency  of  Light.  24mo» 
oloth 62  eta. 

MATHEKATICS  FOB  PBACTICAL  MEN: 
Being  a  Common-Place  Book  of  Principles,  Theorems,  Rules, 

and  Tables,  in  rarious  Departments  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  with  their 
Applications,  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  Surreyors,  Architects,  Mechanics,  and 
Civil  Engineers,  with  numerous  Engraiings.  By  OLiVTHtrs  Obboobt,  L.  L.  D., 
P.  R.  A.  S $1.60 


MISS  LESLIE'S  COMPLETE  COOKEBT: 

Directions  for  Cookery  in  its  Various  Branches.     By  Miss 

LxsLiB.    58d  Thousand.    Thoroughly  Berised,  with  the  Addition  of  New  Receipts. 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  half  bound,  or  in  sheep $1 

In  praparing  a  new  and  oarefbllv  Teyfaed  edition  of  tbia  my  lint  work  on  oodkexy,  I  haTe  tnteodaead 
fanproremento.  corrected  errota,  and  added  new  reeeipta,  thati  trnat  will  on  trial  be  foand  gatiaSMtory.  The 
Boooesa  of  the  book  (piored  by  ita  immenae  and  inereadng  circulation)  affbrda  coneinalTe  erUenea  that  Ik 
baa  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of  my  countrywomen ;  many  of  whom  bare  informed  na 
that  It  haa  made  practical  honaewiTee  of  young  ladiea  who  bare  entered  into  manied  Ufa  with  no  otkar  ao> 
auirementa  tban  a  few  ahowy  aocompUshmenta.  Oentlemen,  alao,  hare  told  me  of  great  ImproremeDta  In 
ue  ftmUy  table,  after  presenting  tbeir  wlrea  with  tbia  manual  of  domeetio  cookery,  and  that,  aftw  a  Dom- 
ing dcTOted  to  the  fatiguea  of  bualneaa,  they  no  longer  find  themaalTea  sutgected  to  the  annoyaooa  of  aa 
ntdreand  dinner.— i^/bee. 
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MISS  LESLIE'S  TWO  HinTOBED  BECEIPTS  IB  YKEJSCE  COOKEST: 

A  new  Edition,  in  cloth 26  etB. 

THE  BOTAHIO  PRACTICE  07  MEDICIHE : 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Johkstok.    24mo 88  ets. 

A  TREATISE  OS  EXPERTMEITTAL  ELECTRIdTT: 

By  L.  TumrBULL,  M.  D.    niostrated.    12mo.    (In  press.) 

WALTER  ft  SMITH'S  OTTIDE  TO  WOREERS  IN  METAL  AHB 

STOHE: 
Four  parts,  quarto $10.00 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE: 
Or,  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  School  Houses,  in 

the  United  States.    By  Hxnbt  Babhabb,  L.  L.  D.,  Superintendent  Common 
Sohools  in  Conneotiont    6th  edition,  8to $2.00 

HATIOKAL  EOXrCATIOK  DT  EUROPE: 
Being  on  Account  of  the  Organization,  Administration,  In- 

straction,  and  Statistios  of  Public  Schools,  of  diiF^ent  grades,  in  the  Principal 
States.    By  Heitbt  Bajutabd,  L.  L.  D.    Second  Edition,  8to , $8.00 

SKETCHES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOOT: 
By  Prof.  Shele  De  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Author  of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language."    Complete  in  One  Volume, 
12mo $1.26 

COTTAGE  Ain)  VILLA  ARCHITECTITRE : 
With  Ground-plans  and  Elevations.    By  Thomas  U.  Walter, 

Architect  of  Oirard  College,  and  John  Jat  Sxith,  Philadelphia  Library.    In  Two 
Volumes,  quarto $4.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  DTER  AHB  SCOITRER: 

By  Thouas  Loyb.    In  One  Volume,  12mo.    (In  press.) 
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STANDAKD  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 


THE  TALES  ASD  POEMS  OF  LOBD  BYSOIT: 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Warren.    In  ttie  Volume,  royal  8vo, 

with  10  Plfttes. 


It  \b  lllnstratad  iQj  several  elegant 
work  for  the  parlour  or  ctiidj.r— Anton 


^Tingfl,  from  original  dnlgna,  liy  WAKUir,  and  la  a  moat  flplandU 


Cloth,  extr*  gilt  edges $6.00     |      Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$7.00 

Haif  calf,  antique 6.00     |     Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra.. .7.00 

Calf  antique, 7.00. 


SPECIMEirS  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS : 
From  the  time  of  Chaucer,  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 


tury.   By  Thomas  Campbell.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 

Cloth $8.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 4.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra.. ..$6. 00 
Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...6.00 
Calf  antique,  extra 6.00 


THE  FEKALE  POETS  OF  AHEBICA: 
By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.     A  new  Edition.    In  One  Volume, 

niuBtrated,  8yo. 

Cloth  extra.. $2.60     I      Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$6.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.00     I      Turkey  m<Mrooco,  ant.  extra 6.00 

Half  calf;  antique 4.00     [     Calf  antique,  extra 600 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAEX: 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Illustrated  with  Plates,  by  John 

GiLBisT.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    New  Edition. 


Cloth,  extra,  gUt  edges $6.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra. ..7.00 
Calf  antique,  extra 7.00 


A  new,  cheap  edition,  with  firontit* 

piece,  12mo,  cloth 75 

Cloth,  extra,  ^It  edges $1.12 

Half  calf,  antique 1.62 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra .2.26 


LAIXA  SOOKH:  A  &OKAHCE  BT  IHOHAg  HOQBE: 

Illustrated  by  13  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corboitld,  Meadows, 

and  SVBPHANOFP.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 


Cloth,  extra,  g^t  edges $6.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...7.00 
Calf  antique,  extra^* 7.00 


A  new,  cheap  edition,  with  frontis- 
piece, 12]no,  doth 75 

Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges $1.12 

Half  oaU;  antique 1.62 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.25 
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THE  POETICAL  W0BX8  OF  THOHAB  eSAT: 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  W,  Radcltffe,     Edited  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  HxKBT  BsxD,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Penn 
^ylTMiia.    In  Qtt»  Tohune,  8^. 


Cloth,  gUt  edges $3.50 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 5.60 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra. 5.50 


Calf  antique,  extra $5.50 

Without  illustrations,  12mo,  cloth...75 
do.  cloti^  gilt  edge..l.l2 

do.        half  calf,  antique..  1.62 


Without  illustrations,  Turkey  super  extra $2.25. 


THE  POETICAL  WffUCS  OF  HEHBT  WADBWO&TH  LOKOFELLOW: 
Illustrated  by  Plates,  after  Designs  by  D.  HimTiirGTOK,  with 

a  Portrait    ^inth  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 


Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges ,.$5.00 

Half  Calf,  antique 6.00 


Calf  antique,  extra $7.00< 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra... $7.00 
Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...7.00 


POETS  An)  POETBT  OF  EEOLASS  IE  THE  NI9ETEEHTH 
CENTUBT: 

By  BuFUS  W.  Gbiswold.    Illustrated,    In  One  Ydume,  royal 

8to.    New  Edition. 

Cloth,  gilt $8.00     I      Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$5.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.50     {     Turkey  morocco,  ant  extra 5.00 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50      |      Calf  antique,  extra 5.00 


THE  POETS  AID  POETET  OF  THE  ANCIENTS: 

By  WiLijAM  Peteb,  a.  M.    Comprising  Translations  and  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Poets  of  Greece  and  Bome*    With  EngraTings. 


Cloth  extra $8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.50 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 5.50 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra... 5. 50 
Calf  antique,  extra .....5.50 


THE  FEKALB  POETS  OP  OEEAT  BBITADT: 
With  Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.    By  Frederic 

BowTON.    In  One  Volume,  8to.    With  illustrations. 


Cloth $2.50 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.00 

Half  ecOf,  antique 4.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 5.00 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 5.00 


Calf  antique,  extra $5.00 

Cheap  edition,  12mo.  cloth 1.25 

Cloth  extra,  |^t  edges 1.76 

Half  calf,  antique 2.87 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 8.00 
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THE  POETICAL  WOBXS  OE  LOED  BTEOH: 

A  New,  Beautiful,  and  Complete  Edition,  in  8  vols.  12mo. 


Cloth , $6.50 

Sheep 8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 9.00 

Half  calf,  antique 12.50 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...  17. 60 


4  Tols.,  doth $4.00 

Sheep 5.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 6.50 

Half  calf,  antique 7.50 

Turkey  morocco,  super  eztra...l0.00 


By  Lord  Byron. 


CHUDE  HAEOLD: 
With  Beautiful  Illustrations.     1  vol.  8vo. 


Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $5.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco  antique  extra...7.00 
Crown  ootayo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges 8.00 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 


Turkey  moroeco,  super  extra....$5.50 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 5.50 

Calf  antique  extra 5.50 

A  new  and  cheap  edition,  with 

frontispiece,  12mo,  cloth 75 

Cloth,  gilt  edges 1.12 

Half  calf,  antique 1.62 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra  12  mo 2.25 


COWFEE'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WOEKS. 

Illustrated  by  15  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  after  Designs 

by  John  Gilbsbt.    Crown,  8to. 


Cloth $8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.50 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 5.50 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 5.50 


Calf  antique,  extra. $5.50 

A  cheap  edition,  with  Frontispiece, 

12mo,  cloth 1.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 1.50 

Half  calf,  antique 2.12 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra  12  mo 2.75 


COWPEES  TASK  AID)  OTHEE  POEMS: 

With  10  Steel  Engravings. 


Extra  cloth,  gilt  edges $2.00 

Half  calf,  antique 8.00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra. 8.50 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...5.00 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.25 


A  cheap  ediUon,  with  firontispiece, 

12mo,  cloth 75 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 1.12 

Half  calf,  antique 1.62 


COWPEE'S  TABLE  TALK  AID)  OTHEE  POEMS: 

12mo.,  (just  ready.) 

Cloth 75      I      Half  calf,  antique $1.62 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $1.12     |     Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.25 


WILLIS'S  (H.  P.)  POETICAL  WOEKS  : 
In  One  Volume,  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  by  Leutze,  and  a 

Portrait 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $5.00      I     Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$7.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00     |     Turkey  morocco,  ant  extra. 7.00 

Calf  antique,  extra 7.00. 
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MISCELLAKEOTJa 

BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS: 

Or,  The  Calendar  of  Nature.    By  William  Howitt.    One 

Yolume,  12mo.    New  Edition.     (In  press.) 

STUDENT  LIFE  IN  OESMANT: 

A  new  and  reyised  edition.    Two  Volumes,  12mo.     (In  press.) 

NOTES  OE  A  TEA7ELLEE 
On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present  Century.    By  Samuel 
Lauto.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.50 

HAZLITT'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON: 

ninstrated  by  17  engraTings,  8to,  cloth,  gilt $2.50    Half  calf $4.00 

THE  mSCELLANEOVS  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  HAZLITT  : 

The  fiye  yolumes  complete  in  two.    12mo,  cloth, $2.50.    Half  calf. 4.00 

TABLE  TALK: 

12mo,  cloth $1.25 

LECTUBES  ON  DBAMATIC  LITEBATUBE 

Of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 

Plays.     1  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 75  cts. 

LECTTJBES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WBITEBS,  AND  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS: 

One  Volume,  12mo,  doth 75  cts. 

SPIBIT  OF  THE  AGE: 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 75  cts. 

NABBATIVE  OF  THE  LATE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA: 
From  a  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.     Edited  by  Edward  P. 

MoNTAQUE.     12mo,  cloth $1.00 

MT  DBEAMS:  A  COLLECTION  OF  POEMS: 

By  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  McCobd.     12mo,  boards 75  cts. 

BAMBLES  nr  TTTCATAN: 
Or,  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Peninsula ;  including  a  Visit 

to  the  Remarkable  Ruins  of  Chi-chen,  Kabah,  Zayi,  and  UxmaL    With  numerous 
lUustrations.    By  B.  M.  Nobmak.    Seventh  edition.    In  one  toI.,  Syo,  cloth.. .$2.00 

VATHEE: 

An  Arabian  Tale.    By  Wiluam  Beckford.     12mo. 

Cloth 75  cts.    Cloth  extra,  gUt  edges $1.25 

COBINNE,  OB  ITAIT: 

By  Madamb  Db  Stabl.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.    Cloth  extra,  ^It  edges,  $1.75 

THE  AMEBICAN  IN  PABIS: 
By  John  Sanderson.    A  New  Edition.    In  Two  Volumes, 

12mo,  cloth .J. .$1.75 

__ii8  to  the  most  animated,  graeeftO,  and  intelligent  ak  '  '     ' 
had  ibr  iheaetiranly  yearsw— Xomlm  MonOdy  Migacine, 


This  ia  the  meet  animated,  graeeftO,  and  intelligent  aketeh  of  French  maxmen^  or  any  other,  that  we  have 
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THE  COMPLETE  WOBSS  OF  LOSD  BOLDTOBBOKE: 

With  a  Life,  prei>ared  expreesly  for  this  Edition,  containing 

Additional  Ixiformationi  relatiye  to  his  Penonftl  and  Pnblio  Character,  selected 
from  the  best  authorities.    In  Four  Yolomes,  8to.    Bound  in  doth $10.00 


FAICILT  ENCTCLOPEDIA 

Of  Useful  Knowledge  and  General  Literature;   containing 

about  Four  Thousand  Articles  upon  Scientific  and  Popular  Subjects. 

By  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  doth  extra #3.60 


HODEBN  CHIVALBT;  OB,  THE  ASTEHTTJBES  OP  CAPTAIH 

FABBAGO  AHD  TEAOTJE  O'BEGAN: 

By  H.  H.  Bbacksnridqb.    Paper 75  eta. 

Sheep ^ $1.0C 

oubbbt  ottbnet. 

By  Theodore  Hook.     With  Illustrations.    Li  One  Volume, 

8to,  paper 50et8. 

MEHOIBS  OP  THE  OENEBALS,  COHHODOBES,  AHD  OTHER 
COMMAKSEBS, 

Who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  Army  and 

•  Navy,  during  the  War  of  the  Eeyolution,  the  War  with  France,  that  with  Tripoli, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  were  presented  with  Medals,  by  Congress,  for  their 
gallant  services.  By  Thomas  Wtatt,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France."    Illustrated  with  Eighty-two  Engravings  from  the  Medals.    8to,  cloth 

gilt  |2.00 

Half  morocco ^2.60 

VISITB  TO  BEKABKABIE  PLACES: 

Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  Illustrative  of  striking 

passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.    By  Williax  Howitt.    In  Two  Volumes, 
8vo,  cloth $4.00 

THE  lOSCELLANEOVS  WOBXS  OP  WILLIAK  HAZLITT; 
Including  Table-talk;  Opinions  of  Books,  Men  and  Things; 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth ;  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Comic  Writers ;   The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.    Five 

Volumes,  12mo,  cloth , $5.00 

Half  calf. $6.26 

PLOBAL  OPPEBDTO: 

A  Token  of  Friendship.    Edited  by  Frances  S.  Osgood.    Il- 
lustrated by  10  beautiful  Bouquets  of  Flowers.    In  One  Volume,  4to,  muslin,  ffit 

edges |3.60 

Turkev  morocco  super  extra. ^ $5.60 

THE  mSTOBICAL  ESSATS, 
J^ublished  under  the  title  of  "  Dij:  Ans  D'Etude  Historique,*' 

and  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Era ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Sixth  Century.    With 
an  Autobiographical  Preface.    By  Augustus  Thisbbt,  Author  of  the  '<HiBtery 

of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.''    8vo,  paper $1.00 

Cloth $1.50 
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HELEN  HALSET: 

By  li\\  G.  SiMus.    12mo,  cloth,  (nearly  ready.) 

CASTLE  DI8HAL: 

By  W.  G.  SiMMS.    12mo,  cloth»  (nearly  ready.) 

BOBIHSOH  CRUSOE: 
A  Complete  Edition,  with  Six  Illustrations.    One  Volume. 

12  mo.  cloth  gilt .- •. 76 

Cloth,  gilt  edges $1.00 

WESTEBir  SCENES  AlTD  ADVENTUBES: 
Life  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  Grand 

Prairies;   or,  Kotes  by  the  Way.    By  Euyus  B.  Saob.    Second  edition.    One 

Volume,  12mo. 

niustrated  cloth $1.00 

THE  PUBLIC  MEN  OF  THE  BEVOLTJTIOir: 
Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  late  Hoxi.  Wm.  Sulliyah,  LL.  D.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Autlior,  by  his  son,  Johjt  T.  S.  Sullivan.  With  a  Por- 
trait   In  One  Volume,  Sto,  eloth ^.60 

ACUIEVEMEKTS  OF  THE  YmOiHTS  OF  MALTA. 

By  Alsxandsb  Suthmrlamd.    In  One  Volnme,  16mo,  cloth $1.00 

Paper 75cts. 

ATALAHTIS. 

A  Poem.    By  William  Giluobb  Simms.    12mo,  boards GOcts. 

HABBATIVE  OF  THE  ABCTIC  LAUD  EXFEDITIOir. 

By  Captain  Back,  B.  N.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  boards $2.00^ 

LIVES  OF  MEH  OF  LETTEBS  AND  SCIEHCE. 

By  Henbt  Lord  Bbottoham.    Two  Volumes,  12mo,  doth .• $1.50 

Paper. , *.,*^ ....«....J$1.00 

THE  LIFE,  LETTEBS,  AND  JOTJBHALS  OF  LOBD  BTBOH*. 

By  Thomas  Moore.     Two  Volumes,  12mo.     Half  morocco $8.00 

UTEBATXTBE  AWD  LITEBABY   HEH.—IKAGnrABT 
CONVEBSATIONS : 

By  Walter  Savage  Landob.    With  an  Introduction,  Critical 

and  Biographical.  By  B.  H.  Horns,  and  an  Original  American  Preface.  In  One 
Volume,  12mo,  cloth ,..« $1.00 

CHILDBEH  nr  THE  WOOD : 

Illustrated  by  Haryet.     12mo,  cloth,  fflt 50  ots. 

Paper 25  ets. 

TOWHSEND*S  HABBATITE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BBAVDTWIHE: 

One  Volume,  8to,  boards $1«00 

THE  POEMS  OF  C.  F.  CBAHCH: 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 87  cts 

FELTHAFS  JOTTBHAL  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  TOBKTOWH,  Ao. 
8vo,  boards „ 75  eta. 
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COMIC   BLACKSTONE: 
By  Gilbert  Abbot  a'Becket.     Illustrated.     Complete  in  One 

Yolume.    Cloth 75  cts, 

THE  WOEES  OF  BEKJ.  DISEAELI: 

Two  Volnines,  8to,  cloth $2.00 

Paper  coTers $1.00 

HAITTBE  DISPLAYED  DT  HEB  MODE  OF  TEACHDTO  BPA9ISH. 

By  N.  G.  Durasy.    In  Two  Volmnea,  8to,  boards I..f7 

FEEBTCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIOHAET.      - 

Bj  N.  G.  DuFiBF.    In  One  Volnme,  Svo,  sheep $5 

FEOISSABT  BALLADS  AND  OTHEE  POEMS. 

By  Philip  Pbhdleton  Cookx.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 50  eta. 

JOTJENAL  OF  ABNOLD'S  EXPEDITION  TO  aUEBEC,  DT  1775 
By  Isaac  Ssbteb,  M.  D.     8yo,  boards 62  cts. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SICHABD  THE  THIBD. 

By  Miss  Halstxb.    In  One  Yolnme,  Sto,  cloth $1.60 

TEATELS  IN  GEEMANY,   BY  W.  HOWTTT. 

EYBE'S  NAEEATIVE.  BTTENE'S  CABOOL. 

In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $l.2o 

CAMPANIUS  HOLMES'S  ACCOTTNT  OF  NEW  SWEDEN: 

8yo,  boards $^-W 

GHOST  STOBIES: 

Illustrated  by  Designs  by  Darlet.     In  One  Volume,  12mo, 

Paper  ooyers 60  eta. 

TEAVELS  DT  ATJSTBIA,  EUSSIA,  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  AND 

WALES: 
By  J.  G.  Kohl,    One  Volume,  8to,  cloth * $1.25 

A  TOXJE  TO  THE  BIVEE  SAGXIENAY,  IN  LOWEE  CANADA: 

By  Chablss  Iianmak.    In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth 62  ets. 

Paper 50  ota. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  OTEANTO: 
By  HoBACH  Walpolb.    12mo 76  eta. 

PEESONAL  BECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  STAGE: 

By  William  B.  Wood.    12mo,  (nearly  ready) $1.26 

WILLIS'S  (N.  P.)  PEOSE  WOEXS. 
In  One  Volume.     Royal   8vo.     800  pages. 

Cloth,  gUt $3.00  1  Library  sheep. $3.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 3.50  \  Half  calf,  antique.....^ *.«> 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra ^o.OU 
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